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LORDS, MONDAY, MAY 11, 1868. 


County anp Boren Potice (Scortanp)—Morion ror a Sexect Commirres— 
Moved, ‘‘ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the County 
and Burgh Police Systems of Scotland,”—( The Eari of Minto) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
And, on May 18, Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 


Judgment Debtors Bill (No. 76) 
Bankruptcy Bill (No. 75) 
Bankruptcy Acts Repeal Bill (No. 74) 
Orders of the Day for the House to be put into a Committee (on Re-commit- 
ment) read: —After short debate, Orders discharged. 


Regulation of Railways Bill (No. 88)— 
House in Committee (on Re-commitment) according to Order 
After short time spent therein, the Report of the Amendments to be roceived 
on Monday next ; and Bill to be printed as amended (No. 95.) 


Capital Punishment within Prisons Bill (No. 83)— 
Bill read 3* (according to Order) oe 
Amendment moved, 
“ To-provide that all prisoners who might be within the walls of the prison at the time 
when an execution took place, should be present when the punishment was inflicted,”— 
(The Lord Ravensworth.) 


After short debate, Amendment negatived:—Bill passed. 


Duchy of Cornwall a ad [u.L. ieee (The Lord Spe read 1* 
(No. 94) sa 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 11. 


Partiament —Pornt or Orpen — Commirrers — Question, Colonel French ; 
Answer, Mr. Speaker 

Anuy—Matrt Liquor For THE Troops IN Ixp1ra—Questions, Mr. M, T. Bass, 
Mr. Greene ; Answers, Sir Stafford Northcote ‘ 

Ineranp—Carpinat Cutten — Questions, Mr. Desty Griffith ; Awe, Mr. 
Disraeli, The Earl of Mayo. 

Mrurrra Seesneaen) <= Qnaetiane | Sir Robert Anstruther Answer, Sir John 
Pakington .,, 
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[ May 11.] 
Tue Hopson Bay Company — Question, Sir Charles Lanyon; Answer, Mr. 
Adderley vr o% 
Importation or Forrien Carriz — Question, Mr. Russell Gurney ; ; Answer, 
Lord Robert Montagu ee ee ee oe 
Representation oF THE Propre (Scortanp) Birt — Questions, Sir Andrew 
Agnew, Mr. Moncreiff ; Answers, Mr. Disraeli wa es 


Surrty— Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :””— 


Navy—Tue Inon Crap Freer—Observations, Captain Mackinnon oe 
After short debate, Motion, ‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, 
and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—Navy Estraatres—considered in Committee ; 
(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, *‘ That a sum, not exceeding £3,036,634, be 
granted to [ler Majesty, to defray the Charge of Wages to Seamen and Marines, which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1869,” 


—(Mr. Corry.) 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Item of £525,725, for Wages, &c., to 


Marines, be reduced by the sum of £60,000,"—(Mr. Childers) 
After debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 73, Sen 197; Majority 54. 
Original Question again proposed. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £3,016,634, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of Wages to Seamen and Marines, which 
will come in course of payment aiding the year satin on the 31st said of March 1869,” 
(Colonel Sykes) 

After short debate, Motion, by leave,  elthineinn i ;etiihelal Question ooh, and agreed to. 

(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £1,335,842, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of Victuals and Clothing for Seamen and 
Marines, which will come in course of payment rates the year ending on the 31st 7” 
of March 1869” 

Moved, ‘* That the Chairman do onun' Progress, and ~ leave to sit again,” —(Mr. Lusk. ) 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again upon Wed- 
nesday. 

JupemEnts Extension Bitt—Nomrnation or CommirreE— 

Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Craufurd be one Member of the Select Committee on the 
Judgments Extension Bill” 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,’ '( Colonel French »)—put, and 

negatived :—Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Huddleston be one other Member of the said Committee.” 

Debate arising ; Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Sir George 
Bowyer,)—put, and negatived :—Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Mr. Dunytop, Mr. Moxcrerrr, The Lorp Apvocarz, Mr. Atrorner Gryerat for Irnetayp, 
Mr. Lawson, Colonel Frencu, Sir Cuartes Lanyon, Mr. Graves, and Mr. Murpay, 
nominated other Members of the said Committee. 

County Fivancrat Arrancements—Select Committee nominated :—List of the 

Committee ., ‘ ee , 


Exchequer Bonds (£1,600,000) Bill— Presented, oe read the first time [Bill 119), 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 12. 


New Nartronat Gattery—Question, Viscount Hardinge ; Answer, The Earl of 
Malmesbury a - oe 
Poor Law—Vacraxts—TueE Guiiprorp Unun<ditenn For CoRRESPONDENCE — 


Moved, “ That there be laid before this House, Copy of Correspondence which has recently 
passed between the Poor Law Board and the Guildford Board of Guardians in reference 
to the Relief of Vagrants,”—( The Earl of Carnarvon) ee oe 


After short debate, Motion amended, and agreed fo. 


Ordered, That there be laid before this House, Copy of Correspondence which has recently 
taken place with the Poor Law Board in reference to the Relief of Vagrants in the Guild- 
ford Union,—{ The Earl of Carnarvon. . 
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{ May 12.] 
Tue New Covats or Jusrice—Observations, Lord Denman ; Reply, The Lord 
Chancellor ity as oe ee 


Monetary Conrerence (Paris)—Appress ror 4 Parer— 


Moved,‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Proceedings of the 
International Monetary Conference held in Paris, June 1867,”—{ The Earl Fortescue) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
Endowed Schools Bill (#.1.}—Presented (The Lord President) ; read 1* (No.98) ,, 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 12. 


Coton1aL Bisnors—Question, Mr. Gladstone ; Answer, Mr. Adderley al 

Inetayp>—Tue Cataoric Untversrry— Question, Sir Colman O’Loghlen; 
Answer, The Earl of Mayo PA de o> 

Tue Kirvat Commrssioy—Serconp Rerort—Question, Mr. Waldegrave-Leslie ; 
Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy - o* ae 

Aumy—Fonrtirications — Docxyarps anyp Navat Anrsenats—Question, Mr. 
O’ Beirne; Answer, Sir John Pakington .. ‘a we 

Esrantisaep Cuvurca (Iretanp)—Her Masesty’s Rerty to tHe AppREss 
or May 7 


Inp1a—Ancient Monuments—Question, Mr. Layard; Answer, Sir 8. Northcote 
Carr or Goon Hope—Basvro-Lanp—Question, Mr. Cardwell; Answer, Mr. 
Adderley oe T ee 7 + 
Importation oF CattLe—Question, Mr. Corrance; Answer, Lord R. Montagu 
Rorat Commission on Rartways—Question, Mr. Horsfall; Answer, Mr. 
Stephen Cave ve es os oe 
Pusiic Accounts—Rerso_ution—doved, 
“That those who conduct the audit of Public Accounts on behalf of the House of Commons 
ought to be independent of the Executive Government and directly responsible to this 
House ; and that, inasmuch as the appointment, salaries, and pensions of the officers 


entrusted with the conduct of such audit are more or less under the control of the Trea- 
sury, the present system is one which imperatively calls for revision,’’— (Mr. Dillwyn) 


After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Locat Caarces on Reat Prorerry—Resorvrion—Doved, 
‘* That, inasmuch as the Local Chargeson Real Property have of late years much increased 
and are annually increasing, it is neither just nor politic that all these burdens should be 
levied exclusively from this description of property,”—(Sir Massey Lopes) Sa 


After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
County Courts (Admiralty Jurisdiction) (re-committed) Bill 


[Bul 94]— 
= for Committee read :—Joved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Shair ”’ . sep: +e a a 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“ this House will, upon this day six months, resolve itself into the said Committee,”— 
(Mr. Gorst,)—instead thereof. 

After short debate, Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 

part of the Question,’’ put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, “‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 

agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 

upon Thursday. 


Military at Elections (Ireland) Bill [Bill 95]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—(J/r. Serjeant Barry) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—(Zhe Earl of 
Mayo :)—Question proposed, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question.” 
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Military at Elections (Ireland) Bill [Bill 95}—continued. 
Moved, “‘ That the debate be now adjourned,” —(Mr. Bagwell :)—The House 
divided ; Ayes 37, Noes 57; Majority 20. 
Question again proposed, *‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
Moved, *‘ That this House do now adjourn,’—(Sir Patrick O' Brien :)— 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question again proposed, ‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—Debate arising ; Debate adjourned till Zo-morrow. 
Buistot Exrxecrion—Petition of Electors of the City of Bristol, complaining of 
that Election [ App. 1]}; referred to the General Committee of Elections 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 13. 


Weights and Measures (Metric System) Biil [Bill 44)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—( Mr. Ewart) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “‘ now,” and at the end of the 

Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six months ,”—( Mr. Beresford 
Flope :)—After debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part 
of the Question :”—The House divided ; Ayes 217, Noes 65; Majority 152: 
—Main Question put, and agreed to: —Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday ist July. 


Oxford and Cambridge Universities Bill [Bill 30]— 
Moved, ** That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Mr. Coleridge) ee 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words “ upon this day six months,”— 
(Mr. Walpole :}—Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part 
of the Question :’”—After short debate, Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


Established Church (Ireland) Bill— 


Moved, ‘‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to prevent, for a limited time, new appoint- 
ments in the Church of Ireland, and to restrain, for the same period, in certain respects, 
the proceedings of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Ireland |, —(Mr. Gladstone) ,, 


Objected to, on point of Form (Jr. Newdegate); and not proceeded with. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MAY 14. 
Religious, &c. Buildings (Sites) Bill (No. 77)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,’’-—(Zord Cranworth) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and oom. 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Tuesday, the 22nd 
instant. 

Sea Fisheries Bill (No. 96)— 

House in Committee (according to Order) (on Re-commitment) 

After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to be again in 
Committee on Friday, the 22nd Instant. 


Alkali Act amen Bill lint: si Duke of ey read 1* 
(No. 99) ° 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 14, 
Merrorotis — Iron Gates rx Devonsurne Prace aynp Wiurore Srrest— 
Question, Mr. Goldney ; Answer, Mr. Tite 
Lrsrary AND Museom oF THe Parent Orrice—Question, Mr. Layard Answer, 
Lord John Manners ; 
Merropotis—IMPROVEMENTS IN eee tide elie Viksasiid Hamilton ; : 
Answer, Colonel Hogg 
Lzerstation ror ScorLanp—Question, Sir Robert ’ Auctoeteen; Answer, The 
Lord Advocate ee ve oe oe 
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[May 14.) 
REPRESENTATION OF THE Propte Acr, 1867—Txue Comeouxsp HovsrnorpER— 
Question, Mr. H. B. Sheridan; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach as 
Tae Corrs or Commrssronarnrs — Emuprorwent rx Crvi. Derrarruents— 
Question, Sir Charles Russell; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth es 
Tretanp—Customs’ Orrircerns—Question, Mr. Stock; Answer, Mr. Sclater- 
Booth me i ‘ wt < 
EstantisHep Caurca (IReLanp)—Question, Colonel Stuart Knox; Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone ae ve ~ a 
Boundary Bill [Bill 78}— 
Order for Committee read - es 6% 


After long debate, Bill considered in Committee 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon 
Monday next. 


Surpry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: -— 


Sea Fisnerres Birt—Question, General Dunne; Answer, The Earl of 


Mayo ee oe ve ve oe 
New Courts or Justice—Observations, Mr. Alderman Lawrence :—Short 
debate thereon 6a ee 


Motion, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, wa ‘ond to. 


SUPPLY—Crvm Service Estrmares—considered in Committee. 


(1.) £106,000, Site and other Expenses of New Courts of Justice and Offices.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to oe 

(2.) £3,000,000, Abyssinian Expedition (beyond ordinary Grants of 1868- 9.) 

(3-) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £102,905, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1869, 
for the Maintenance and Repair of Public Buildings; for providing the necessary 
supply of Water for the same ; for Rents of Houses for the temporary accommodation of 
Public Departments, and Charges attendant thereon” 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Item of £1,470, for 
the erection of a House for the Professor of Theology of King’s College, Abestee, 
and for Rent of House during such erection, be omitted from the proposed Vote,” 
(Mr. Candlish :)— After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

After further short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(4.) £13,000, to complete the snm for Furniture in Public Departments.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 

(5.) £122,524, to complete the sum for Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens. —After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 

(6.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £47,936, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1869, for 
the Buildings of the Houses of Parliament ” 

After debate, Motion made, and Question put, “ That the Item of £330 for Pedestals 
to Statues in Westminster Hall, for Iron Gates to Royal Court, and for a Drinking 
Fountain in New Palace Yard, ‘be omitted from the proposed Vote,”—(Mr. Osborne) 

The Committee divided ; Ayes 76, Noes 234 ; Majority 158. 

After further short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,” —(Sir 
Colman O’ Loghlen :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn 

(7-) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £1,135, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on the Sist day of March 1869, for the 
Maintenance and Repairs of Embassy Houses Abroad” 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a oom, not exceeding 
£135, &c.””—(Mr. Labouchere :)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn : :—Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(8.) £19,512, New Foreign Office .. 

Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit ‘again, *—( Colonel 
Greville-Nugent : )}—Motion agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 
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Established Church (Ireland) Bill— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to prevent, for a limited time, new appointments in 
the Church of Ireland, and to restrain, for the same period, in certain respects, the ve 
ceedings of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Ireland,” — (Mr. Gladstone) $14 


Moved, ** That the Debate be now adjourned,” — (Colonel Stuart Knox : hn 
After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 
After further short debate, Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill ordered 
(Mr. Gladstone, Sir George Grey, Mr. Lawson.) 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”—(M/r. Verner) ee 322 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Established Church (Ireland) Bill 


Bill presented .. 822 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now ‘read the first time,’ ’—( Mr. Gladstone. ) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Bill “to prevent, for a limited time, new appointments in the Church of Ireland, and to 
restrain, for the same period, in certain respects, the proceedings of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for Ireland,” read the first time. 


After further short debate, Bill ordered to be read a second time upon Friday 
next, and to be printed. [Bill 117.] 


Unclaimed Prize aaand (India) Bill—Ordered (Sir sige ox Nor = Sir James 
Fergusson) .. 824 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 15. 


New Peer—Sir Jonn Benn Watsu, Baronet, having been created Baron 
Ormathwaite of Ormathwaite in the County of Cumberland, was introduced. 


Contaeious Disrases Act, 1866— Question, Viscount Lifford; Answer, The 


Duke of Marlborough :—Short debate thereon 324 
Eeyprian Stave Trap—e—Question, The Duke of St. Albans ; Answ er, The Earl 

of Malmesbury 330 
Rerorrs or THE Commission oN Rrrvat— Question, The Earl ‘of Shaftesbury ; : 

Answer, The Earl of Malmesbury :—Debate thereon “% = 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 15. 


Estasuisuep Cauxcn (Iretanp) Brrt—Personal Explanation (Colonel 8. Knox) 341 
Merropotis — Tames Empanxment—Question, Mr. Alderman Lawrence; 


Answer, Mr, Tite 341 
Post Orricr—AMERICAN Marrs—Question, Mr. Baxter ; Answer, Mr. Sclater- 
Booth sie . 342 


Jupicrat Parronace—Question, Mr. Hayter ; Answer, The Attorney General 343 
IneraNp—Tae Reeium Donum—Question, Mr. Hadfield; Answer, Mr. Sclater- 


Booth «a we 
LEcTURES ON Rericiox—Question, ‘Mr. Rearden ; " Answer, Mr. G. Hardy .. 3846 
Representation oF THE Prorre (Scorzanp) ‘Brt—Question, Mr. Baxter ; 

Answer, Mr. Disraeli + i .. 9346 


Surrty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :’’— 
Royat Resrpence 1n IneELANp—Morron For an AppRESS— 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, humbly representing to Her Ma- 
jesty that it would conduce to the advantage of the Crown and the good Government 
of Ireland, and tend to allay jealousy and discontent in that country, if Her Majesty 
had a permanent residence in Ireland, and that this House, feeling deeply its im- 
portance, will cordially co-operate with Her Majesty in any steps She may be graciously 
pleased to take to carry out so desirable an io sig ’—(Sir Colman O'Logilen, “7 
instead thereof .. 306 


Question proposed, “ That the words proposed : to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ’’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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[May 15.] 
SUPPLY—Committeo—continued. 
Tae New Covers or Justice—Observations, Mr. Denman; Reply, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer :—-Short debate thereon es oe 
Reetsteation or Voters Act—Drssotvtion or Partramunt—Observations, 
Mr. Bouverie ; Reply, The Solicitor General :—Debate thereon oe 
Lorrery Act—Question, Lord Edward Howard; Answer, The Attorney 
General :—Short debate thereon ; oe oe 
Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now iis the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—Crvm Service Estrmares—considered in Committee. 


(1.) £82,760, to complete the sum for Public Offices’ Site.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to ee oe 

(2. 211, 764, to complete the sum for ‘Probate Court and Registries. 

(3.) £23,000, to complete the sum for Public Record Repository. 

(4.) £44,000, to complete the sum for National Gallery Enlargement .—A fter short debate, 
Vote agreed to ee 

(5.) £22,000, to complete the sum for University of London, Buildings.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to 

(6.) £8,000, to complete the sum for Chapter House, "Westminster. —After short debate, 
Vote agreed to ee 

(7.) £25,400, to complete the sum for ‘New Palace at Westminster, Acquisition of Land. 
—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(8.) £51,000, to complete the sum for Burlington Louse. —After short debate, Vote 


agreed to 
(9.) £23,905, to complete the sum for Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland — After short 
debate, Vote agreed to oe 


(10.) £31,252, to complete the sum for Rates for Government Property. 

(11.) £77, 479, to complete the sum for Post Office and Inland Revenue Buildings. 

(12.) £10,000, New Home and Colonial Offices. 

(13.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £20,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1869, of a grant in aid of the New 
Buildings for the University of Glasgow” 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Chairman do report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”—( Sir Colman O’ Loghlen :)}—After short debate, 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(14.) £8,200, to complete the sum for the Wellington Monument.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to 

(15.) £1,000, to complete the sum for the Palmerston ‘Monument.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to 

(16.) £133,259, to complete the sum for the Public "Buildings, Ireland, —After short 
debate, Vote ‘agreed to " ia 

(17.) £6,000, to complete the sum for ‘the Queen’s University, Ireland | 

v8 ) £4,300, to complete the sum for the Ulster Canal_—After short debate, Vote 

ed to * * 

Con ) £7,500, to complete the sum for the Portland Harbour 


Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next ; Committee to sit again upon 
Monday next. 


Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation, &c. Bill—Resolution considered in Com- 
mittee :—Resolution reported :—Bill ordered (Mr, Stephen Cave, Mr. Sclater-Booth) .. 


LORDS, MONDAY, MAY 18. 


Education Bill (No. 53)— 
After short debate, Order for the House to be put into Committee on Friday 
next, discharged es - - oe 


Regulation of Railways Bill (No. 95)— 

Amendments reported (according to Order) .. 

After short debate, Bill to be read 3* on Friday next ; and to be printed, as 
amended (No. 101.) 
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COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 18, 
IretanD—Retteron or Convicrs—Question, Mr. P, A. Taylor; Answer, The 


Earl of Mayo ee . os ee 
Importation oF Forgien Cattte—Questions, Sir Robert Collier; Answers, Lord 
Robert Montagu me ee oe 


Inrectiovs Disrases—Question, Sir J. Clarke Sculens Answer, Mr. G. Hardy 
Inp1a—Easr Inpra Ineteation anp Canat Company—Question, Mr. Smollett ; 


Answer, Sir Stafford Northcote ps 
Inpra—Epvcationat Service In Deusay— Questo, Mr. Grant Duff; Answer, 
Sir Stafford Northcote ne wd . < 
Inetanp—Cvustoms Department, Boarp or Trape—Question, Mr. G. Morris; 
Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth ay as ee 


Orpers or tor Day— 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day be postponed till after the Notice of 
Motion relative to Boundaries of Boroughs,—(Mr. Disraeli) se 


Bovunparres or Borovens—Morron ror a Senrecr CommitrEr— 


After short debate, Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed to ider the Bound 
ries of the following Boroughs, as laid down by the Boundary Commissioners, and to 
report what, if any, alterations should be made therein. [List of the Boroughs) Se 


After further short debate, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 





Parliamentary Reform—Representation of the People (Scot- 
land) Bill [Bill 29]— 

Order for Committee read s ae ; 

Moved, *‘ That it be an Instruction to the Committee that, instead of adding to the uumbese 
of the House, they have power to disfranchise Boroughs in England having, by the 
Census returns of 1861, less than 5,000 inhabitants,’ *—(Mr. Baxter.) 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ Power” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“to take one seat from Boroughs in England returning two Members, and having, by 

the Census returns of 1861, less than 12,000 inhabitants,”"—(Sir Rainald Knightley,)— 
instead thereof. 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question :’’—The House divided; Aves 217, Noes 196; 
Majority 21. 

Division List, Ayes and Noes we se “ 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Moved, “* That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words, ‘‘ no arrangement respecting additional Members can be just or satisfactory which 
does not treat Scotland, as respects the number of its representatives in Parliament, as 
an integral portion of the United Kingdom, entitled to be piaced on a footing of perfect 
equality with England and Ireland, in proportion to its present population and the Re- 
venue which it yields to the National Exchequer, as compared with the present population 
and Revenue of England and Ireland; and that to establish this equality at least 
fifteen additional Members should now be provided for Scotland, —— — 
instead thereof 


Question proposed, “* That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question : ”—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee .. . 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon 
Monday next. 


PartiamMent—Progress or Bustyess—Question, Mr. Gladstone; Answer, Mr. 
Disraeli 3s “re a3 oe ee 
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SUPPLY—Crvm. Service Estiwares—considered in Committee. 


granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1869, for Law Charges, and for the Salaries, Allowances, and Incidental Expenses, 
including Prosecutions relating to Coin, in the Department of the Solicitor for the 
Affairs of Her Majesty’s Treasury” ee oe oe 
Moved, “ That the Chairman do aes Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”—({Mr. 
Kinnaird :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Original Question 
put, and agreed to. 

(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £163,776, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1869, for Prosecutions at Assizes and Quarter Sessions, formerly paid out of County 
Rates, including Adjudications under the Criminal Justice Act, Sheriffs’ Expenses, 
Salaries in lieu of Fees to Clerks of Assize and other Officers, and for Compensation 
to Clerks of the Peace under the same Act, and certain other Expenses of the same 


Class ” ee ee ee ee oe 
After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding 
£162,776, &c.,”—( Mr. Fawcett) ° 


After further short debate, Moved, ‘That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again,”—( Mr. Serjeant Gaselee :)—Question put, and negatived. 
Question, “ That a sum, not exceeding £162,176, &c.,” put, and negatived :—After 
further short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to a ee 
(3.) £231,000, to complete the sum for the Police. 
(4.) £49,283, to complete the sum for Common Law Charges. 
(5.) £18,346, to complete the sum for Miscellaneous Legal Charges in England. 
(6.) £210,070, to complete the sum for County Prisons and Reformatories, &c. 
(7.) £433,674, to complete the sum for County Courts.— After short debate, Vote 


agreed to ee oe ee oe ee 
(8.) £28,950, to complete the sum for Police Courts (London and Sheerness).—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to : 


Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”—(Sir 
Colman O’ Loghlen :)—Question put, and negatived. 

(9.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £165,524, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1869, 
for the Metropolitan Police” ee ee ee ee 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again,’"—(Mr. Watkin :)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn :—Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(10.) £130,891, to complete the sum for Convict Establishments (Colonies).—After short 


debate, Vote agreed to ee ee ee ee 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow; Committee to sit again upon 
Wednesday. 
Railways (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Serjeant Barry, Mr. Sullivan); 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 123] es * ee 
Local Government Supplemental (No. 2) Bill — Ordered (Sir James Fergusson, 
Mr. Secretary Gathorne Hardy); presented, and read the first time [Bill 120] oe 


Local Government Supplemental (No. 3) Bill—Ordered (Sir James Fergusson, 
Mr. Secretary Gathorne Hardy); presented, and read the first time [Bill 121] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 19, 


Friendly Societies Bill (No. 43)— 


Order of the Day-for the House to be put in Committee on the Friendly 
Societies Bill, read ai oe . 
After short debate, Bill (by Leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Consecration of Churchyards Act (1867) Amendment Bill 
(No. 16)— 


Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Bishop of Oxford) .. 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on Zwesday next. 


VOL, CXCII, [raimp senres,] [e¢] 
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[ May 19.} 


Alkali Act Continuance Bill (No. 114)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Duke of Richmond) a 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2*, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Friday next. 


Construction oF THE Hovse—Sertect Commirree APPornteD AND NomMINATED— 


Moved, That the Select Committee appointed on 28th June 1867, to consider whether any 
and what Arrangements can be made to remedy the present defective Construction 
of the House in reference to Hearing, be re-appointed—{ The Earl of Carnarvon) ee 


Motion agreed to :—List of the Committee. 


Contagious Diszases Act, 1866— 
Moved, That a Select Committee be appointed to consider the ——e Diseases Act, 


1866 :—Motion agreed to :—List of the Committee .. ee 
Sale of Poisons and Pharmacy Act Amendment Bill [1.1.]}—Presented (The 
Earl Granville); read 1* (No, 108) oe ee es 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 19. 


EstaBiisHepD CHURCH aaa Brui—Question, Mr. Gladstone; Answer, 
Mr. Disraeli 


Intxeat Pusiications—Question, Mr. Perey Wyndham ; Answer, Mr. Gathorne 


Hardy ee ee ee a oe 
Anmy Reserve aypv Muir Reserve—Question, Major Walker; Answer, 
Sir John Pakington “e oe oe 
Monument to THE DvuxKE oF Wantznvsen—Quistian, Mr. Goldsmid; Answer, 
Lord John Manners ss ee 


Orricers or Cusroms—Question, Mr. Locke ; hone, Mr. Sclater-Booth =e" 
Mencuant Sarrrrne Acts—Question, Mr. O’Beirne; Answer, Mr. 8. Cave 


REPRESENTATION OF THE Prorte (Scorianp) —e Mr. Dalglish ; 
Answer, Mr. Disraeli de ve ee 


Army—(Sate anp PurcHase oF eiscsiniie Mlaladinaiaiii 

Moved, “That the Purchase and Sale of Military Commissions be discontinued after a 
date fixed for that purpose,”—(Mr. Trevelyan) ee ee ee 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the ground of complaint against the operation of the 
Purchase System in the Army would be greatly diminished, and the efficiency of the 
Service improved, by the abolition of Purchase above the rank of Captain in the Cavalry 
and the Infantry of the Line,”—(Captain Vivian,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 

Question : ’’—After long debate, Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


AericutturE—Mortion For a Setrect Commrrree— 


Moved, “ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into and report upon the 
functions of various Government Offices so far as they affect — relating to agri- 
culture, with a view to provide for the due consideration of such _— by one 
department responsible to Parliament,”—(Mr. Acland) ee 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Fairs Bill—Ordered (Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. Hussey ask Mr. Denman); presented, and 


read the first time [Bill 126) ee . ee te 
West Indies Bill—Ordered (Mr. Adderley, Mr. Selater-Booth) ; presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 124] ~ 7 aa as 


Qurrn Anwye’s Bounry Boarp— 
Select Committee appointed “to inquire into the meer marae and constitation of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty Board,”—(Mr. Bowverie) ee 

And, on May 28, Committee nominated :-—List ‘of the Committee. 
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COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 20. 
Libel Bill [Bill 3]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —(Str Colman O’ Loghlen) 4 we 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House will, upon this day six months, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee,”—( Mr, Newdegate,)— instead thereof. 


After short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question:’”—The House divided; Ayes 108, Noes 38; Ma- 
jority 70. 

Main Question, ‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,’’ put, and 
agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee 

After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon 
Friday. 

Voters in Disfranchised Boroughs Bill—Ordered (Mr. Kekewich, Mr. Jardine, 
Mr. Alfred Seymour); presented, and read the first time [Bill 128] 

Probate of Wills, &c. (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Henry B. Sheridan, Mr. bias 
Barry); presented, and read the first time [Bill 129] ee oe 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 21. 
REPRESENTATION OF THE Propre (Scortanp) Bir— 
Ministerial Statement (Mfr. Disraeli) 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,’ '_(Mr. Percy Wyndham) 
After long debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Inetanp—Arsovur Hm Garxtson Cuarer—Question, Mr. Pots teen 
Answer, Sir John Pekington 
Navy—Tue “ Grarron’’ anp “ Horspur Question, Captain Meskinnen 3 ; 
Answer, Mr. Corry oe ee oe 
Commerctat Treaty wire Avstrta—Question, Mr. W. E. Forster; Answer, 
Lord Stanley a ee 
Destens ror tHe New Courts or J vans Question, Mr. "Haan ; Answer, 
Mr. Sclater-Booth oe 
Execrric Tetecrarus Brrt—Question, Mr. Gunmen: ; Anan, The Chenesiier 
of the Exchequer 
Aumwy—Derecrive Auuvurzsn—Questicn, Mr. “Herbert ; Anewer, Sir John 
Pakington 
Unrrep Srares Inon- Crave—Question, Lord John Hay ; Anewer, Lord Stanley 
Inztanp—Brste Deror ar Queenstrown—Question, Mr. Long; Answer, The 
Earl of Mayo a 
Tue Assistant JupcE oF Seumns Lame—Qasition, Mr. H. B. Sheridan ; 
Answer, Mr. Adderley o- 


Inttanp — Tue Inise Cuunch — Question, Mr. MacEvoy ; ; — Mr. 
Gladstone <s ee oe 


Election Petitions and anne Practices at Elections (re-com- 
mitted) Bill [Bill 63}— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon 
Thursday next. 
Water Supply Bill—Ordered (Mr. Clive, Mr. ae Mr. Neate, Mr. Wyld); presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 131] - 
Metropolitan Police Funds Bill—Ordered (Mr. Suntony Gathorne —_ Sir a 
Fergusson); presented, and read the first time | Bill 132] 
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[May 21.] 
Thames Embankment and Metropolis Improvement (Loans) Act Amendment 
Bill—Ordered (Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Chancellor a the er presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 133] ee ee 


Curragh of Kildare Bill—Ordered ( The Earl of aon . Attorney pao for Ireland); 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 134] ee ee 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 22. 
Tur AnsyssintAn Expepition—Tae Despatcnes—Question, The Earl of Ellen- 


borough ; Answer, The Earl of Malmesbury oe ee 
New Forest—Deer Removat, &c., Act, 1851—Morron ror a Szerxect Com- 
MITTEE— 


Moved, “ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the Operation of the 14th 
and 15th Vict. Cap., 76., intituled ‘*‘ An Act to extinguish the right of the Crown 
to Deer in the New Forest, and to give Compensation in lieu thereof; and for one 
Purposes relating to the said Forest,”—( The Viscount Eversley) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to:—And, on May 26, Committee nomi- 


nated :—List of the Committee - hive se 
NewrounpLtanp—Grants or Lanp on “ Tue Frencn Coast’ — 
Petition presented (Lord Houghton) ie ee 


After short debate, Petition ordered to lie on the Table. 


Regulation of Railways Bill (No. 101)— 
Bill read 3* (according to Order) oe ee 
After short debate, Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Cotton Statistics Bill (No. 102)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Marquess of Salisbury) o2 

After short debate, Amendment moved to leave out (“now”) and insert 
(‘* this Day Six Months.’’) 

On Question, That (‘‘now”) stand Part of the Motion? Gael Lordships 
divided ; Contents 13, Not-Contents 6; Majority 7. 

List of Contents and Not-Contents oe 

Resolved in the Affirmative ; Bill read- 2* accordingly, and ‘committed to a 

Committee of the Whole House on Tuesday next. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 22. 


Her Masesty toe Queen—Notice, Mr. Rearden; Reply, Mr. Speaker = 
Army—Mrurary Unrrorm—Question, Mr. O’Reilly ; Answer, Sir J. Pakington 
Tretanp—Rariwars—Question, Mr. Monsell ; Answer, Mr. Disraeli 

Customs’ Extra Crerxs—Question, Mr. H. B. Sheridan ; ain Mr. Sclater- 


Booth is ° ee 
ConpITION OF THE Mavarrrvs—Question, Mr. J. A. Smith; Answer, Mr. 
Adderley e oe ee 
Inpta — Cuorera at Fort Wittram — Question, Mr. Neate ; ; Answer, Sir 
Stafford Northcote ° oe $6 


Inetanp — Tue Roman Carnoric ‘Unrvasarry — Question, Sir George Grey ; 
Answer, The Earl of Mayo ee 
Sre Rozert Napier anp Ex-Governor Ban~finiie, Captain Archdall 


Tae Asyssinisan Expeprtron—Questions, Mr. Stansfeld, Captain Vivian, Mr. 


Layard ; Answers, Sir Stafford Northcote .. ee 
Tue Prosecution or Ex-Governon Eyre—Questions, Colonel Stuart Knox, 
Major Jervis ; Reply, Mr. Speaker oe ee ee 


Tetrcrarnic Communication With Asysstn1A—Question, Mr. Otway; Answer, 
Sir Stafford Northcote 36 ee oe ve 
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Surrry — Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”— 





Araican Stave Trape—“ Tue Asgrpeen Act’’—Observations, Mr. Layard ; 


Reply, Lord Stanley oe ee 
Navy—Greenwicn Hosprrat—Observations, Mr. Baillie Cochamme ‘ 
PartiaMENt—Forms or tat Hovse—Observations, Mr. Darby Griffith .. 


Motion, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” by leave, withdrawn : — 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


Established Church (Ireland) Bill [Bill 177]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(/r. Gladstone) +a 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this day six months,”—(Mr. Secretary 
Gathorne Hardy.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question:’’ 
— After long debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 312, Noes 
258; Majority 54. 

’ Division List, Ayes and Noes 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a ‘second time, and committed 

for Friday, 5th June. 


LORDS, MONDAY, MAY 25. 
Army Chaplains Bill [#.1.)—Presented (The Earl of Longford); read 1* (No.116) ,, 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 25. 


Inztanp—Party Processrons Act—Question, Sir Frederick Heygate; Answer, 
The Earl of Mayo 
Post Orrice—West Inpra Mssn0~<ecation, Mr. Gilpin ; Ancue, Mr. Sclater- 
Booth ° 
Dvruam County Covsss — Question, Mr. Henderwn ; Answer, Mr. Sclater- 
Booth es 
QuEENSLAND — PoLyNEsIAN Lasodians—-Question, Mr. Taylor ; ; Answer, Mr. 
Adderley an ve 
Postat Service—Question, Mr. Crawford ; bosieen, Mr. Sclater- ‘Booth 
Anmuy—Parment or Musxerry Instructors — Questions, _— Anson, Lord 
Elcho; Answers, Sir John Pakington 
Riots at Asnroy, Statey Barer, a on _— Mr. Maguire 
Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
Moved, ‘‘That this House do now adjourn,” — (fr. Mijuive :)-—Débate 
thereon 
Tue Convicr Barrerr—Question, Mr. Bright ; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Ex-Governor Erne—Question, Colonel Jervis 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —( Colonel Jervis. *) 


Answer, Mr. Disraeli :—Short debate thereon ee 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Parliamentary Reform—Representation of the People (Scot- 
land) Bill [Bill 29]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress, May 18] 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon 
Thursday. 


Officers’ Superannuation (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Sir Colman —,, Sir 
John Gray, Mr. Pim) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 137] 
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LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 26. 
AsysstnIa—THAnxs to THE Anmy—Observations, The Earl of Malmesbury 


Conte 18) of Churchyards Act (1867) Amendment Bill 
(No. 16)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) . 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; to be read "3s on Thursday 
next, and to be printed. (No. 124.) 


Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Bill (No. 93)— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”’—( The Lord Chelmsford) é« 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be referred to a Select Committee,”—(Zord Portman.) 
Motion agreed to:—Bill referred to a Select Committee. 
And, on Friday, May 29, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 


Sea Fisheries (Ireland) Bill (No. 96)— 
House in Committee (on Re-commitment) 
Amendments made ; The Report thereof to be received on Friday next ; and 
Bill to be printed as amended, (No. 125.) 


Cotton Statistics Bill (No. 102)— 

House in Committee (according to Order) .. 

After short time spent therein, Amendments made; The Report thereof to be 
received on Thursday next ; and Bill to be printed as amended, (No. 126.) 

Poor Rare (Scortanp)—Morton ror 4 Parer— 

Moved, That there be laid before this House, Copy of any Letter or Instructions addressed 
by the Crown Agent to the Inspectors of Poor in reference toa Return made to an 
Order of this House, dated 27th March, showing the Deductions allowed to Occupiers 
before assessing for Poor Rate in various Scotch Parishes, and the Amount of gross 
Rental required to give a rateable _ of £12 in those Parishes respectively,—{ Zhe 
Earl of Airlie) ee ee ee ia 


Motion agreed to. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 26. 


Fravps upon Buriat ae Mr. P. A. — Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy oe 


REPRESENTATION OF THE — (Inetanp) Brit — Quastion, Sir Ccbemn 
O’Loghlen ; Answer, The Earl of Mayo 


Ovrraces in Japan—Question, Colonel Sykes ; Answer, Lord Stanley 
Post Orrrce—Tue Care Mart—Question, Mr. Candlish ; Answer, Mr. Sclater- 


Booth 

Eeypt—Ciamms ON THE Vannes ~Qeadiin, Mr. Freville-Surtees ; . hanes, 
Lord Stanley oe 

PartiAment—TuHE GENERAL Senemen-~Qaedtion, Mr. Sandford ; a. 
Mr. Disraeli o% - + 

Despatcues From Vicrortra— Question, Sir Roundell Palmer; Answer, Mr. 
Adderley 


Tue Dersy Bas—-Assidubesidie Binal “ That the House, ” its rising, do 

adjourn till Thursday,”"—(Mr. Disraeli) .. 
Vore or Tuanxs To THE ARMY IN Arosrria—Observations Mr, Disraeli, 
Mr. Gladstone oe ee oe 


Merroporitan Porice—Question, Mr. Ayrton; Answer, Mr. @. Hardy 
Wurtsuntipe Recess—Question, Mr. Bouverie; Answer, Mr. Disraeli 


Riots at Asuton, STaLeY ape BrruincHam, &c.—Personal esata 
Mr. Newdegate 
Motion agreed to :—House, at rising, to adjourn till Thursday sant. 
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Drevomatic Szrvice—Resotution—Moved, 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, all sums required to defray the expenses of the Diplo- 
matic Service ought to be annually voted by Parliament, and that Estimates of all such 
sums ought to be submitted in a form that will admit of their effectual supervision and 
control by this House,” —(Mr. Labouchere) as 


After short debate, the House divided ; Ayes 76, Noes 72 ; Majority 4. 


Co.trery Accrpents—Morr1on For a Commisston— Moved, 
“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be graciously 
pleased to issue a Royal Commission to inquire into Colliery Accidents,”—({Mr. Greene) 


After short debate, House counted out. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MAY 28. 


Artizans’ anp Lasovners’ Dwetimvas Bruu—Personal Explanation (Lord 
Portman) oe ee oe es 


Poor Relief Bill (No. 111)— 


House in Committee (according to Order) 
After short time spent therein, House resumed ; to be again in Committee on 
Monday the 15th of June next ; Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 132.) 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 28. 
Anwy—Svcnorprnate Orricers iy THE War Derartwent—Question, Lord 
Elcho; Answer, Sir Jobn Pakington 


Army—Rurtep Orpyance—Sruppep Sxot—Question, Mr. Reseets Answer, 
Sir John Pakington oe oe oe 


Latrmer’s Cuantry, Epmonton—Question, Viscount Enfield; Answer, Lord 
Robert Montagu 


Epucation—Tuxe Revisep Conn—Questions, Mr. ‘Brees, Mr. Belew: hasoun, 
Lord Robert Montagu oe 


JupicraL Business 1n THE HovsE or Lenso—Qiesilin, Mr. Ldhiadiens i 


Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy oe 
Merrororitan Porrce—Questions, Mr. Harvey Lewis, Mr. Labouchere; Answers, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy . ne oe 


Merrorotis—THe Mary Dasrmsce—Parrmien oF ’ Inmastrayzs or Barxrnve— 
Question, Lord Eustace Cecil; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

REPRESENTATION OF THE Pxopre (Scorzanp) Brrxr—Disrrancaisep Enerisx 
Borovens—Questions, Mr. Yorke, Mr. Gladstone ; Answers, Mr. Disraeli 

Russia axp Boxnara—Question, Sir Henry Rawlinson; Answer, Lord Stanley 


TreLanD—Proposep Catnoric Untverstrr—Question, Mr. apt tds ; Answer, 
The Earl of Mayo 


TuRNPIKE ConTINUANCE Date—~Qiestien, Mr. Knatchbull- Hagessen; ; Anever, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy oe ee 


Parliamentary Sisibisi~Uneaiilioniitindtans of the People (Scot- 
land) Bill [Bill 29)— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress, May 25] 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon 
Monday 8th June. 


Surrry—Vore on Account or Crvm Service Esrrwares — Observations, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth ee ee ee ef 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee. 


Resolved, That a further sum, not exceeding £1,412,000, be granted to Her Majesty, on 
account, for or towards defraying the Charge for the following Civil Services, to the 
31st day of March 1869. 

(Then the several Services are set forth.] 
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Bounparres oF Borovens—Instevuction to Szenect Commitrer— 


Moved, “ That it be an Instruction to the Select Committee on Boundaries of Boroughs that 
they have power to consider the Petitions presented to this House on the subject of the 
places of nomination for County Elections ; that the Petitions from South Molton, Barn- 
staple, Torrington, and Ilfracombe, relative to the place of nomination for the Northern 
Division of the county of Devon, be referred to the Committee,”—(Sir S. Northcote) ., 1011 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bankruptcy Act Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr: Moffatt, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Ayrton, 
. Mr. Charlies Forster) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 145] .. . 1011 


Courts of Chancery and Exchequer (Ireland) Fee Funds Bill—Ordered (Mr. Selater- 
Booth, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 146] 1011 


Assignees of Marine Policies Bill—Ordered (Mr. Candlish, Sir Colman 0 Loghlen, 
Mr. Norwood) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 147] ee +» 1011 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 29. 


Unrversity Trests—Petitions presented (The Earl of Kimberley) -. 1012 
After debate, Petitions ordered to lie on the Table. 
Wuuirsuntrpr Recess—Vore or Txanxs To THE ARmy In Apyssinia — Strate 
or Pustic AFFAIRS— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do adjourn to Monday, the 8th of June next,”— 
(The Lord Privy Seal) e% oe oe -. 1025 
After debate, Motion agreed to. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 29. 


Corrupt Practices aT Execrions Buii— Question, Mr. in Answer, 


Mr. Disraeli ot .. 1040 
Turkey — BRIiGANDAGE NEAR a oy Mr. Wyld; Answer, Lord 
Stanley a »» 1040 
Crerton—UnavtTHorizEp Pamenaeet OF A Drsearon—Question Mr, Watkin; 
Answer, Mr. Adderley oe .» 1041 
Inetanp — University Epvcation — Question, “Mr. Powestt ; ; Answer, Mr. 
Disraeli we ee es .. 1041 


Loss or THE “Garonne "—Question, Admiral Erskine; Answer, Mr. 8. Cave 1042 
Rrors at Asntron, Statey Brrpez, Breminenam, &c.—Question, Mr. Whalley ; 
Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy o° ee 
Merrorotis—Onstrxvction or THoroveHraREs—Question, Mr. Otway ; Answer, 
Lord John Manners +e 
Estastishep Caurcu (IRELAND) Briz—Question, Mr. Gladstone ; Answer, Mr. 


Disraeli a ae -. 1043 
TreLanD — UNIVERSITY OF er Question, Sir Henry Winston- Barron ; 

Answer, Mr. Disraeli ih nye .. 1044 
Bounparies or Borovgus—ReEpPorT OF THE Suen Committrr — Observations, 

Mr. Walpole .. 1044 


Report read; and ordered to lie < on the Table, al to be priate. (No. 311.) 
Minute of the Proceedings of the Committee to be printed. (No. 311.) 
Waurrsuntipe Recess— 
Moved, “ That the House, at rising, do adjourn till Thursday next” »» 1045 
New Covrts or Justice—Observations, Mr. Baillie Cochrane; Reply, Mr. 
Cowper :—Short debate thereon $e .» 1045 
Dissotution oF PartiamENt—Question, Mr. W. E. Voubis : ; Answer, Mr. 
Disraeli :—Debate thereon -. 1053 
Motion agreed to :— House, at rising, to adjourn till Thursday next 
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[May 29.] 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 
PartiaMENt—Rvies or THE Hovse—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘the rule of this House, ‘that no Member may allude to any Debate in the 
other House of Pariiament,’ be rescinded,”—(Mr. Darby Grifith,)—instead thereof 

Question proposed, ‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 

Question : ”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Coat Mrnzs—Question, Mr. Greene ; Answer, Mr. Ayrton:—Short debate 


thereon ° ‘ , ee oe 
Riots at Asuton, Saat Daten, BrirMINGHAM, ko, — Question, Mr. Whalley ; 
Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy :—Debate thereon ‘2 ‘i 


DectaRaTIon aGAINst TRaNsvBsTANTIATION—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“there be laid before this House, a Copy of the Declaration against Transubstantiation, 
&c. taken by the Sovereign of this Realm at his first Parliament or at his Coronation, 
whichever shall first ae after his Accession er Colman Foe ee 
thereof ‘ 

Question proposed, “That the cuits proposed to be left out stand part of the 

Question :”’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 





SUPPLY—Crvm Service Estruates—considered in Committee ee 
Page 

(1.) £66,314, to complete the sum for ” After short debate, Motion made, 
Law Charges and Criminal Prosecu- and Question proposed, “ That a sum, 
tions, Ireland. not exceeding £159,932, &c.,”— 

(2.) £11,421, to complete the sum for (Mr. Candlish) . 

Common Law Courts, Ireland.— After further short debate, Motion, by 
After short debate, Vote agreed to 1104 leave, withdrawn :—Original Ques- 

(3-) £6,020, to complete the sum for tion put, and agreed to 
Miscellaneous Legal Charges, Ire- (12.) £22,929, to complete the sum for 
land. Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum, 

(4.) £6,000, to complete the sum for (13.) £16,267, to complete the sum for 
County Prisons, Ireland. — After Prisons, Scotland. 
short debate, Vote agreed to +» 1104) (14.) £23,171, to complete the sum for 

(5-) £47,484, to complete the sum for Court of Chancery, Ireland. 
Criminal Proceedings, Scotland. (15.) £1,171, to complete the sum for 

(6.) £33,378, to complete the sum for Registry of Judgments, Ireland. 
Courts of Law and Justice, Scot- (16.) £9,200, to complete the sum for 
land. egistration of Deeds, Ireland. 

(7.) £11,909, to complete the sum for (17.) £5,400, to complete the sum for 
Register House Departments, Edin- Court of Bankruptcy and Insolvency, 
burgh. Treland. 

(8.) £8,705, to complete the sum for (18.) £6,272, to complete the sum for 
Admiralty Court Registry. Court of Probate, Ireland. 

(9.) £49,979, to complete the sum for (19.) £3,906, to complete the sum for 
Probate Court. Landed Estates Court, Ireland. 

(10.) £3,470, to complete the sum for (20.) £50,488, to complete the sum for 
Land Registry Office.—After short Metropolitan Police, Dublin. 
debate, Vote agreed to 1105; (21.) £578,751, to complete the sum for 
(11.) Motion made, and Question pro- Constabulary Force, Ireland. 
posed, “That a sum, not exceed- (22.) £1,630, to complete the sum for 
ing £160,332, be granted to Her Four Courts, Dublin. 
Majesty, to complete the sum ne- (23.) £32,399, to complete the sum for 
cessary to defray the Charge which Government Prisons and Reforma- 
will come in course of payment dur- tories, Ireland. 
ing the year ending on the 31st day (24.) £2,376, to complete the sum for 
of March 1869, of the Superintend- Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum, 
ence of Government Prisons in (25.) £1,300, to complete the sum for 
England and the Expenses of ‘Trans- Admiralty Court Registry, Ireland. 
portation.” 


Resolutions to be reported upon Thursday next ; Committee to sit again upon 
Thursday next. 
[@] 
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[May 29.]} Page 
Courts of Law (Scotland) (Fees, &c.] Bill—Resolution reported, and agreed to: 
—Bill ordered (Mr. Dodson, The Lord Advocate, Sir Graham Montgomery) «- 1108 


Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill—Resolution considered in 
Committee :—Resolution reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Dodson, Mr. Stephen Cave, Mr. 


Sclater-Booth); presented, and read the first time [Bill 148] oe -» 1109 
Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c. Bill—Ordered (Sir James Fergusson, Mr Secretary 
Gathorne Hardy); presented, and read the first time [Bill 149] sin -» 1109 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 4. 


Inp1a—Postat Communication with Psnana— Question, Mr. T. Baring; 


Answer, Mr. Sclater- Booth oN Pr .. 1109 
Mr. Gtapstone aND THE East Worcesrersuire Etecrion—Question, Sir 

Thomas Bateson; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ee ee 2210 
Aruy—Trawsport or Troops to Inp1a—Question, Sir George Stucley ; Answer, 

Sir John Pakington ay ee oe a0, ane 
Arnuy—Cavatry Unrrorms—Question, Sir George Stucley; Answer, Sir John 

Pakington .. oe oe os ». 1lll 


Suprty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :’’— 


Tue East Wonrcestersntre Exrectron—Observations, Mr. Gladstone; Raply, 


Mr. Disraeli :—Debate thereon oe es ee 1112 

Army—Ciexks IN THE Enaineer Department—Question, General Dunne; 
Answer, Sir John Pakington :—Short debate thereon es -. 1124 

Surrry—Tue Dissorvtron—Questions, Mr, Childers, Mr. Lowe; Answers, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer oe ee -. 1126 

PartiraMEent— Pvustic Busrrzss— Question, Mr. Torrens; Answer, Mr. 
Disraeli oe as se oe «» 1180 

Stave Bountres — Observations, Question, Colonel Sykes; Answer, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth os ‘a os .» 1130 

Motion, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” agreed to. 
SUPPLY—Civm Service Estraates—considered in Committee .. 1182 
' Page 

(1.) $7,800, to complete the sum for (9.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
Grants to Learned Societies, Great posed, “That a sum, not exceeding 
Britain.—After short debate, Vote £141,690, be granted to Her Ma- 
agreed to ee -- 1182 jesty, to complete the sum necessary 

(2.) £1,580, Dr. Petrie’s Antiquarian to defray the Charge which will come 
Collection.—After short debate, Vote in course of payment during the year 
agreed to ee -» 1138 ending on the 31st day of March 

(3.) £2,265, to complete the sum for 1869, of the Salaries and Expenses 
the Queen’s Colleges, Ireland. of the Department of Science and 

(4.) £1,784, Royal Irish Academy. Art, and of the Establishments con- 

(5.) £1,050, to complete the sum for " nected therewith +» 1161 
Theological Professors and General After short debate, Motion made, and 
Assembly’s College, Belfast. Question put, “That the Item of 

(6.) £11,949, to complete the sum for £2,500, for Preparation, Illustration, 
Grants to Scottish Universities.— and Printing of Catalogues and In- 

After short debate, Vote agreed to 1134 ventories of the Museum, and Uni- 
(7.) £2,200, to complete the sum for versal Art Catalogue and Inventories, 
Board of Manufactures, Scotland, be reduced by the sum of £1,000,” 
&e. —(Mr. Gregory :)—The Committee 
(8.) £511,324, to complete the sum for divided; Ayes 34, Noes 54; Ma- 
Public Education, Great Britain.— jority 20. 





After debate, Vote agreed to ee 184i Original Question put, andagreedto .» 1172 
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SUPPLY—Civm. Szrvicze Esrmarss—continued. 


Page Page 

(10.) £6,063, to complete the sum for (22.) £4,915, to complete the sum for 
the University of London. Miscellaneous Charitable and other 

(11.) Motion made, and Question pro- Allowances, Ireland. 
posed, “That a sum, not exceeding (23.) £14,000, to complete the sum for 
£10,992, be granted to Her Majesty, Temporary Commissions. 
to complete the sum necessary to (24.) £780, Malta and Alexandria Cable, 
defray the Charge which will come and Balmoral Telegraph. 
in course of payment during the year (25.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
ending on the 3lst day of March posed, “ That a sum, not exceeding 
1869, for the Salaries and Expenses £19,377, be granted to Her Majesty, 
of the National Gallery, including the to complete the sum necessary to de- 
purchase of Pictures” -» 1172 fray the Charge which will come in 

Whereupon Motion made, and Que: course of payment during the year 
tion, “‘ That the Chairman do report ending on the 3lst day of March 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again,” 1869, for certain Miscellaneous Ex- 
—(Mr. Bentinck,)—put, and nega- penses”’ os -» 1174 
tived, Motion made, and Question proposed, 
Original Question put, and agreed to: “That the Item of £11,058 17s. 6d., 
—Vote agreed to. for the Veterinary Department of the 

(12.) £800, to complete the sum for the Privy Council Office, Salaries and 
British Historical Portrait Gallery. Expenses, be omitted from the pro- 

(13.) £235,195, to complete the sum for posed Vote,”—(Sir Jervoise, Clarke 
National Education in Ireland. Jervoise :)}—after short debate, Mo- 

(14.) £730, Commissioners of Educa- tion, by leave, withdrawn :—After 
tion in Ireland. further short debate, Original Ques- 

(15.) £2,155, to complete the sum for tion put, and agreed to. 
the Queen’s University, Ireland. (26.) £31,599, to complete the sum for 

(16.) £1,740, to complete the sum for Local Dues on Shipping under 
the National Gallery, Ireland. Treaties of Reciprocity. 

(17.) £5,083, to complete the sum for (27.) After short debate, Motion mado, 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other and Question put, “ That a sum, not 
Allowances, Great Britain. exceeding £2,000, be granted to Her 

(18.) £34,040, to complete the sum for Majesty, to complete the sum neces- 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund, Pensions, sary to defray the Charge which will 
&e. come in course of payment during 

(19.) £30,400, to complete the sum for the year ending on the 31st day of 
Relief of distressed British Seamen. March 1869, for encouraging the 

(20.) £145,857, to complete the sum for Cultivation of Flax in the South and 
Superannuation and Retired Allow- West of Ireland: ”—The Committee 
ances. — After short debate, Vote divided ; Ayes 43, Noes 18; Ma- 
agreed to ee -» 1178 jority 25 ee +» 1175 

(21.) £13,134, to complete the sum for 
Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland. 





Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next ; Committee to sit again 


To-morrow. 
Surrty—Rerort—Resolutions [May 29] reported. 
Resolution 7 (Register House, Edinburgh) :—Short debate thereon cs S26 
Resolution 11 (Government Prisons and Expenses of Transportation) :—Short 
debate thereon oe ee ee .. 1176 


Resolutions agreed to. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 5. 


Merropotiran Foreren Cartre Marker Brir— 

Moved, “ That it be referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills to inquire 
whether the Amendments which have been introduced in the Select Committee on the 
Metropolitan Foreign Cattle Market Bill involve any infraction of the Standing Orders,” 
—(Mr. Milner Gibson) i “a ee «+ 1177 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Moved, “That Memorials complaining of non-compliance with the Standing Orders be deposited 
in the Private Bill Office not later than Tuesday the 9th day of this instant June, and 
that the Examiner do give three clear days’ notice of the sitting,”—(Mr. Milner Gidson) 1180 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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[June 5.} 
Post Orrice — Toe Care Mart—Question, Mr. Morrison; Answer, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth és ae 4 <* 
Army—Orricers In Commanp or Derots—Question, Colonel French ; Answer, 
Sir John Pakington ; , oe ee 
Bovnpary Commissioners’ Ruroar—Question, Mr. Stopford ; Answer, Mr. 
Disraeli Hee - ws a és 


EccresrasticaL Tittzs Birt—Question, Mr. Schreiber ; Answer, Mr. MacEvoy 


Aruy— War Deprartwent—Question, The Marquess of Hartington; Answer, 
Sir John Pakington ee oe ee ee 


Surrry—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ’"— 


Merropotis—Bvuriineton Hovse—Observations, Mr. Beresford Hope ; Reply, 


Lord John Manners ee 7 ee 
Navy—GReenwicu Hosrrear—Observations, Mr. Baillie Cochrane ; se 
Mr. Corry es ee ee 
EstasisHeD Cavurcn (Iretanp) Bur—Question, Lord Claud J ohn Hamilton ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone oe oe oe ee 


Navy—Greenwicn Hosrrrar—Question, Mr. Seely; Answer, Mr. Corry 


Established Church (Ireland) Bill [Bill 117)— 
Order for Committee read a os ae ee 
Moved, “ That it be an Instruction to the Committee, that they have power to provide 
in the said Bill, that the tenure of every office connected with the College of Maynooth 
be subject to like conditions with those to which official tenures connected with the 
Established Church in Ireland will be subject after the passing of this Act, cad that 
no money shall be payable under the Act 8 and 9 Vic. c. 25, to the Trustees of the 
College of Maynooth for or for the use of any senior student or other student to be 
admitted after the passing of this Act,”—(Mr. Sinclair Aytoun) .. ee 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the words “ Bill, that” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ every person who shall be appointed to any office in the College of Maynooth, 
after the passing of this Act, shall hold the said office subject to the pleasure cf 
Parliament,”—(Colonel Greville-Nugent,)—instead thereof. 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question: ’"—The House divided; Ayes 109, Noes 185; 
Majority 76. 

Question proposed, 

“‘That the words ‘every person who shall be appointed to any office in the College of 
Maynooth, after the passing of this Act, shall hold the said office subject to the 
pleasure of Parliament,” be added,” instead thereof ee 

After further short debate, Amendment proposed to the said prepeaiil Amend- 
ment, by inserting after the word ‘‘ Maynooth ” the words— 


“ And likewise every Presbyterian Minister hereafter to be appointed to receive a share of 
the Regium Donum,”—(Sir George Grey) ee ee 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 
Question, 

‘That the words ‘every person who shall be appointed to any office in the College of 
Maynooth, and likewise every Presbyterian Minister hereafter to be appointed to 
receive a share of the Regium Donum, after the passing of this Act, shall hold the said 
office subject to the pleasure of Parliament,’ be added to the words ‘ Bill, that’ in the 
Original Question,” put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair”’ 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House will, upon this day six months, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee,”— (Mr. Newdegate,)—instead thereof. 

After short debate, Question, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand 

part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 


ee ee ee 
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Main Question, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee 1211 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, "to be considered 
upon Wednesday next. 
Thames Embankment and Metropolis Improvement (Loans) 
Act Amendment Bill [Bill 133)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—(Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) - ae one 
After short debate, House counted out. 
LORDS, MONDAY, JUNE 8. 
Asyssm~y1a—Tuanxks to THE Anwy—Observations, The Earl of Malmesbury ,, 1221 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JUNE 8. 
Merrorotrran Porice—Question, Mr. Harvey Lewis; Answer, Mr. G. Hardy.. 1222 
Arnuy—Ftoatina Onsrauction Comurrrere—Question, Major Anson; Answer, 








































Sir John Pakington . 1222 
Navy—Tae F. G. Caprarys’ Rusxave Tast— Question, Coptain Mackinnon; 
Answer, Mr. Corry oe 1222 


ReeIsTRATION oF Voters, 1868—Question, Mr. igeaiai heciiet. Mr. G. Hardy. . 1223 
Surerty—Tae Drssotvrrion—Question, Mr. Childers; Answer, The Chancellor 


of the Exchequer ° . 1223 
Sramp Dory on THE TRANSFER OF Seenwes Seate-~Qnntion, Mr. Childers ; : 

Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer . 1227 
ReGistkation—Tue Smart Tenements Act—Moryine Seriyee~Quectleas, 

Mr. Thomson Hankey; Answer, Mr, Disraeli 1228 
Party Processtons Acr (Inetanp)—Question, Lord Rawin Hill-Trevor ; 

Answer, Sir Frederick Heygate : .. 1228 
TretaNp—ALLEGED Braise 10 A Perend-~Qaeation, Sir Frederick — 

Answer, The Earl of Mayo .. A 1229 
AmeEnpDED Bounpary Prans—Question, Mr. Waldegrave-Lesio ; Answer, Mr. 

Disraeli i . 1230 
ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF THE — OF ReenseneenQusiiion, Mr. Womens 

Answer, Mr. Disraeli - . 1280 
Exsctric TrLEcraPus Birs~—Questions, Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Bright Answer, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer . 1231 


Parliamentary Retirm—Representation of the People (Scot- 
land) Bill [Bill 29}— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress May 28] 1231 
After long time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be considered 
upon Thursday, and to be printed. [Bill 154.] 
Boundary Bill [Bill 78]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. . 1257 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon 
Thursday. 
Regulation of Railways Bill (Zords) [Bill 142}— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Stephen Cave),. 1294 
Bill read a second time, and committed for Monday 22nd June. 
Alkali Act (1863) Perpetuation Bill (Zords) [Bill 153]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —({ fr. Stephen Cave) .. 1296 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 
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Prisons (Scotland) Administration Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Sir ome 
Colebrooke, Mr. Daiglish); presented, and read the first time [Bill 155] 


Local Government Su applemental (No. 4) Bill—Ordered (Sir James Fergusson, M 
Secretary Gathorne Hardy) ; presented, a read the first time [Bill 159] 


Local Government Su eat | (No. 5) Bill—Ordered (Sir James Fergusson, Mr. 
Secretary Gathorne Hardy) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 160] 


New Zealand Com mpany orn Mr. Adderley, Mr. Sito See eee 
and read the first time [Bill 156] . a ss 


Larceny and Embezzlement Bill—o» dered (Mr. Rusa Gurney, Mr. , ee 4 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 157] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 9. 


Army Chaplains Bill (No. 116)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”"—( The Earl of Longford) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to : :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 9. 


Electric Telegraphs Bill [Bill 82]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second “aeiak ’—(Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) : : 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘*the question of the expediency of purchasing the Telegraphs by the State be referred to 
a Select Committee,”—(Mr. Leeman,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” After long debate, Debate adjourned till Zo-morrow. 
Quarantine at Svez—Question, Mr. Darby Griffith; Answer, Lord Stanley 
Casze or Mr. Eyre — Questions, Mr. Lamont, Colonel Brownlow Knox; 
Answers, Mr. Disraeli 
Merropotis—Tue CoLonnaDE or Burtineton isuensbination, Mr. Bentinck; 


Answer, Lord John Manners os 
Assistant Bounpary Commisstoners—Question, Mr, Darby Griffith ; houden, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy “s oe 


Laxe Superiok AND THE Pacrric, &c. liveness FOR AN Deletiniaen 


Moved, *‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be 
graciously pleased to issue a Royal Commission to inquire into and report upon the 
capability for settlement and the best means of settling Her Majesty’s Territory lying 
between Lake Superior and the Pacific, especially as to the provision for Telegraphic 
and other Communication through Her Majesty’s eae from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean,” —(Sir Harry Verney) ee & 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Adulteration of Food or Drink Act Amendment Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Ir. Dixon) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill to amend the ‘‘ Act for preventing the Adulteration 
of articles of Food or Drink, 1860,” ordered (Mr. Dizon, Six Joseph 
M' Kenna, Mr. Goldney.) 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10. 


Revenue Officers’ Disabilities Removal Bill [Bill 76]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Monk) <s 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for Friday. 
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Married Women’s Property Bill [Bill 89]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) 1352 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three months,”"—(Mr. Lopes.) 
After debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now * stand part of the Ques- 
tion :”"—The House divided ; Ayes 123, Noes 123 
And the numbers being equal, Mr. Speaker gave his Vote with the Ayes, 
and stated his reasons. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes 1376 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 
And, on June 23, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .» 1878 


Burials (Ireland) Bill [Bill 5]— 
Order for Committee read : — Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”—({Mr. Monsell) .. 1378 
After short debate, Motion, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair, ” 
agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 


To-morrow. 
Inclosure (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Sir James ise tiin Mr. ::ian seamed sages 
and read the first time [Bill 162] .. . 1884 
Poor, Law and Medical Perpesters (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (The —_ of Mayo, Mr 
ttorney General for Ireland 1885 
Investment of Trust Funds Supplemental Bill—Ordered (Mr. Bese B. Sheridan, 
Mr. Ayrton) ; presented, and the first time [Bill 164) . 1885 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE 11. 


Army Chaplains Bill (No. 116)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee read 1385 
Moved, “‘ That the House do now resolve itself into a Committee ,”—( The Earl 
of Longford. ) 
After short debate, further Debate adjourned until Zo-morrow. 


Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Bill [=.1.]—Presented (The Duke of Richmond) ; read 1+, 
(No. 142) ee ee ee ee f 


. 1393 
COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 11. 

Eerptr—Tae Viceroy anp rHE Socrere aaieaeibeaie Sir George 
Bowyer; Answer, Lord Stanley ; .» 1894 

Army—Miti1a QuartEeRMasTERS—Question, Colonel Stuart Knox; sabe. 
Sir John Pakington Re ° ; 1395 

Tue Foreren Cattre Marxet—Question, Mr. Shaw-Lefore; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ° ee . 1895 


Eevrr—Quarantine—Question, Sir J. Clarke Savele, Answer, Lord Stanley 1395 
Dunsraste Roap—Question, Colonel W. Stuart; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 1396 
Covers or Justice — Natronat Gattery — Questions, Mr. Goldsmid, Mr. 


Bouverie; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth dé ee 1396 
Agericurturat Lasovur, &e. oo Mr. Faweett; — Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy es . 1897 


Sm Caries Dasisentheniiion, Sir Robert Collier; Aneue, Mr. Perera 1397 
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Registration Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) oe 1398 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: ‘Bill to amend the Law of Registration 
so far as relates to the year one thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight ; 
and for other purposes relating thereto, ordered (Mr. Secretary Gathorne 
Hardy, Sir James Fergusson); presented, and read the first time { Bill 167. ] 
Boundary Bill [Bill 78)]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress June 8] . 1404 
After long time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, 'to be considered 
upon Monday next, and to be printed. (Bill 165. ] 
Parliamentary Reform—Representation of the People (Scot- 
land) Bill [Bill 154)— 
Bill, as amended, considered ‘ 1444 
Bill to be read the third time upon Thursday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 166. } 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners Bill—Ordered (Mr. Secretary Gathorne Hardy, Mr. 
Mowbray, Sir James Fergusson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 168] .. 1447 
Drainage Provisional Order Confirmation Bill—Ordered (Sir James Fergusson, Mr. 
Secretary Gathorne Hardy) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 169] .. 1447 
LORDS, FRIDAY, JUNE 12. 
South Eastern and London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway Companies 
Bili— 
Moved, ‘* That the Bill be now read 2*,” 1448 
Amendment moved to leave out (« now”) and insert (# this Day Six 
Months,” )—( Zhe Marquess of Olanricarde.) 
After short debate, Amendment (by Leave of the House) withdrawn ; then the 
original Motion was agreed to; Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed ; 
the Committee to be proposed by the Committee of Selection. 
Retter or tHE Poorn—Anppress ror 4 Roya Commission— 
Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, to request that Her Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to issue a Royal Commission to inquire into the Operation and 
Administration of the Laws for the Relief of the Poor in England and Wales,—{ The 
Marquess Townshend) +» 1462 
After short debate, Motion (by Leave of the House) withdrawn. 
Army Chaplains Bill (No. 116)— 
Adjourned Debate on Motion, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself ‘into a 
Committee,” —( Zhe Earl of Longford :)—Debate resumed . . 1465 
After short debate, Motion agreed to; House in Committee accordingly ; ; 
Amendments made : The Report thereof to be received on Tuesday next ; 
and Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 146.) 
Fine Arts Copyright Consolidation and Amendment Bill [=. aa arg 
Lord Westbury); read 1* (No. 145) 1468 
COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 12. 
MerropouitaN Forrren Cartte Market Birt—Resotvtion— 
Standing Orders Committee,—Resolution reported ; 
“ That, in the case of the Metropolitan Foreign Cattle Market Bill, the Standing Orders 
ought to be dispensed with :—That the Bill be permitted to proceed of . 1468 


Resolution read a second time. 


Moved, “That this House doth agree with the Committee in the said 
Resolution.” 
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Metropolitan Foreign Cattle Market Bill—Resolution—continued 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the further consideration of the said Resolution be postponed till Monday next,”— 
(Mr. Milner Gibson.) 


Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Inztanp — Avpiror or Gann Jury Accounts — Question, Colonel French ; 








Answer, The Earl of Mayo . 1469 
Poor Retier Assessment Returns — Question, Mr. Candlish ; Answer, Sir 

Michael Iicks-Beach 1470 
InELanD—Movuntsoy Convict Passox—Question, Mr. Pim; Answer, The Earl 

of Mayo oe ee . 1470 


Ex-Governor Erre—Question, Colonel ere Knox ; Answer, Mr. Disraeli 1470 
Ixp14—Banx or Bombay — Bencat Acency — Questions, Mr. Smollett, Mr. 


Dyce Nicol ; Answers, Sir Stafford Northcote ° . 1471 
Avsrratra — Postat Communication — Question, Mr. Childers ; Answer, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth . 1472 
Ixetayp>—Tue Proposep Roman Carnozic Unrvensrrr—Question, Sir John 
Gray ; Answer, The Earl of Mayo . 1472 
Inpra—Cuvrcno Services — Questions, Mr. Kinnaird, Mr. Beresford Hope; 
Answers, Sir Stafford Northcote 1474 
Famitres or Mrtitramen — Question, Mr. Dillwyn; Answer, Sir Michael 
Hicks- Beach . 1476 
Tae Post Orrice Service—Questions, Mr. Moffatt, Mr. Crawford ; Answers, 
Mr. Sclater-Booth . 1476 
Army—GuNNERY Exemarwcaxns— Question, Major Anson ; Answer, Sir John 
Pakington .. . 1476 


Registration Lists—Question, Lord Henley ; ‘deci Mr. Gathorne eal 1477 


Ex-Governor Eyre anp nis Expenses—Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor; Answer, 
Mr. Adderley - ee oe .. 1477 


Sorrry—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :””— 


Case oF Potice Sereeant Stone—Morron ror a Serect CommitrEE— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the causes of the dismissal of 
Police Sergeant Stone from the eee Police —. ree 
instead thereof .. 1478 

Question proposed, “‘ That the wins proposed to be left ot stand part of 
the Question : ’’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Locat Ratryne—Morron ror a Setect CommitrEE— 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “a Select Committee be appointed to consider the present incidence and 
principle of Local Rating, and report thereon,”—(Mr. Corrance,)—instead thereof ., 1483 


After short debate, Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 


Accrpents In Mines — Observations, Mr. Bruce; Reply, Mr. Gathorne 


Hardy :—Short debate thereon 1498 
ReeistRaTION OF PuBLICATIONS — Observations, Mr. Ayrton ; Reply, The 
Attorney General :— Short debate thereon . 1509 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, _- 
negatived :—Committee deferred till Monday next. 


VOL. CXCII. [rxrep sentzs, } [e] 
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Court of Session (Scotland) Bill [Bill 45)— 
Moved ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Zhe Lord Advocate) .. 1516 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


Land Writs Registration (Scotland) (re-committed) Bill [Bill 56]— 
Bill considered in Committee ., e -. 1525 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again upon 
Thursday next. 


Established Church (Ireland) Bill [Bill 117]— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. ws .. 1529 
Bill to be read the third time upon Zuesday next. 


Revenue Officers’ Disabilities Removal Bill [Bill 76]— 

Order for Committee read :—Moved, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,’”’—(Mr. Monk) : .. 1538 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question put, “ That "the Debate be 
now adjourned,”—( Mr. Sclater-Booth:)—The House divided; Ayes 36, 
Noes 52; Majority 16. 

Question again proposed, “‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”—(Zord Edwin Hill-Trevor :)— 
Question put, and negatived. 

Question again proposed, “ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. Powell :)—The "louse 
divided; Ayes 33, Noes 42; Majority 9:—Main Question, ‘That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and negatived :—Committee deferred 
till Monday next. 


LORDS, MONDAY, JUNE 15. 


Pusric Scroots—OssERvVATIONS—ADDRESS FOR PaPpERrs— 


Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Copies of any 
Petitions or Memorials on the Subject of Public Schools which have been received by 
Iler Majesty’s Government since the Ist of July, 1866,”—( The Earl Stanhope) .. 1888 


After short debate, Motion (by Leave of the House) withdrawn. 


County Courts Admiralty Jurisdiction Bill (No. 108)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(Zarl Granville) .. 1568 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly. 


Sale of Poisons and Pharmacy Act Amendment Bill 

(No. 103)— 

Order of thy Day for the House to be put into Committee read »» 1554 

Moved, “‘That the House do now resolve itself into Committee,”—(Zarl 
Granville. ) 

After short debate, House in Committee; Amendments made; The Report 
thereof to be received Zo-morrow ; and Bill to be printed, a8 amended, 
(No. 148.) 


Anmy—Votunteer Review at Wixpsorn—Question, Lord Truro ; Answer, The 


Earl of Malmesbury “ a6 .» 1557 
Metropolitan pp Bill (a. L.]— eames (The Marguen ee) 
read 1* (No. 1 . 1557 
aaa 85 aed Bill ae iia i ie sro atid read 1* 7 
«- 155 


Industrial Schools Act ag rsh Amendment Bill (a. Prone (The Marquess 
Townshend); read 1* (No, 1 .. 1557 
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COMMONS, MONDAY, JUNE 15. 


Cotzreny Prosecution—Question, Mr. Locke; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 1558 
Immorat PusiicaTions AND renee Mr. Hubbard; Answer, Mr. 


Gathorne Hardy , 1558 
Eerrr—Law Covrts—Question, Mr. Layard ; prem Lord Stanley .. 1559 
Screntiric Instruction in Foreren Covuntares—Questions, Mr. wanna 

Mr. W. E. Forster ; Answers, Lord Robert Montagu oe 1560 
Smatrt-pox Hosprrat—Question, Sir J. Clarke Jervoise ; ren Lord Robert 

Montagu es ee .. 1561 
Post Orrice ComMuUNICATION WITH THE East Lettie — iin Recreate Rovrs— 

Question, Mr. Goldsmid; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth ‘4 1561 


Forzien Orrice Acrncres—Question, Mr. Labouchere ; Answer, Lord Stanley 1562 
Inztanp—Posr Orrice—Question, General Dunne ; Answer, Mr. Sclater- 


Booth oe ee 1562 
Merrorotis—New Courts or Justice —Question, Mr. Waldegrave-Leslie; Anawer, 

Mr, Sclater-Booth “ se te 1563 
Srarn—Case oF THE ‘“‘ ToRNADO a Mr. Smollett; Answer, Lord 

Stanley se .. 1563 


Exgecrric TeLEcRraPHs—Question, Mr. Ayrton ; pose Mr. Stephen Cave .. 1564 
Taz Asrssivtay Despatcues—Question, Mr. Layard; Answers, Mr. Disraeli, 


Sir Stafford Northcote es °° .. 1564 
Revenve Orricers’ Disanrmitres Removat Birt—Question, Mr. Monk ; Answer, 

Mr. Disraeli ; : ~+« 1565 
Army—VotunTeEER ReEvIEW AT Weroion—Queston, Lord Eleho ; ; Answer, 

Mr. Disraeli .. 1566 
GovERNMENT oF INDIA ena on Sir Edward Colebrooke ; ; Answer, 

Sir Stafford Northcote re = i . 1567 
ParLIaMENT—Bosiness oF THE Hovse—Question, Mr. Morrison; Answer, Mr. 

Disraeli —Short debate thereon wi de .. 1567 


Resolved, That upon Tuesday the 7th day of July next, and every succeeding Tuesday 
during the present Session, Orders of the Day have precedence of Notices of Motions, 
the right being reserved to Her Majesty’s Ministers of one Government Orders at the 
head of the List,—(Mr. Disraeli) .. «+ 1570 
Resolved, That this House do meet To-morrow at Two of the lech, subject to the 
Resolutions of the 27th day of May 1867,—( Mr. Disraeli.) 


Parliamentary Reform—Representation of the People (Ire- 


land) Bill [Bill 71]— 
Order for Committee read :—2/oved, “‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 


Chair” 1571 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee :. 1581 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress: to sit again upon 

Thursday next. 


Government of India Act Amendment Bill [Bill 91]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir Stafford 
Northcote) ie 1598 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


Governor General of India Bill [Bill 92)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir Stafford Northcote) 1601 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday. 
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Surpry—Rerort—Resolutions [June 4] reported :—Short debate thereon .. 1602 
Vote 8 (£511,324, Public Education in Great Britain).—After short debate, 


Resolution agreed to “s + es .. 1607 
Vote 25 (£19,377, Miscellaneous Expenses) :—Resolution read a second 
time . 1608 


Amendment proposed, to leave out ‘“ £19,377,’’ and insert “ £14,877,”— 
(Mr. Lusk, )}—instead thereof. 

After short debate, Question, “‘ That ‘£19,377’ stand part of the Resolu- 
tion,’’ put, and agreed to:—Resolution agreed to. 


Registration Bill [Bill 167]— 
Moved, “That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Gathorne Hardy) 1609 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 
And, on June 23, Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. 1618 


Petroleum Act Amendment (re-committed) Bill [Bill 141]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair ’’ oa ei fet rs .. 1618 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the Bill be committed to a Select Committee,”—(Mr. M‘Lagan,)— instead 
thereof. 

After short debate, Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question,” put, and agreed fo. 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee, and reported; as amended, to be considered 
upon Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 171.] 


Curragh of Kildare Bill [Bill 134]— 

Moved, *‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Zhe Earl of Mayo) .. 1620 

After short debate, Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned,” —(Zord 
Otho Fits Gerald:)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Bill read a second time, and committed to a Select Committee of Eleven 
Members, Six to be nominated by the House and Five by the Committee 
of Selection. 

Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee - . 1620 


Local Government Supplemental (No. 6) Bill—Ordered (Sir James Fergusson, Mr. 


Secretary Gathorne Hardy); presented, and read the first time [Bill i75] 1621 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 16. 


New Peer Inrropucep—William O'Neill, Clerk, having been created Baron 
O’Neill of Shanes Castle in the County of Antrim—Was (in the usual 
Manner) introduced o 6s o .. 1621 


Poor Relief Bill (No. 132)— 
House again in Committee (according to Order) [Progress May 28] .. 1621 
Moved, ‘To leave out Clause 9,”—( The Lord Portman.) 
After short debate, on Question, That the said Clause stand Part of the Bill ? 
their Lordships divided ; Contents 26, Not-Contents 61; Majority 35. 
Division List, Contents and Not-Contents wz .. 1627 
Further Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on Thursday 
next; and Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 155.) 


Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Bill (No. 142)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,’’—( Zhe Duke of Richmond) .. 1628 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Tuesday next. 
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Sale of Poisons and Pharmacy Act Amendment Bill 
(No. 148)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) .. 1629 


Moved, ‘‘To insert a new Clause to follow Clause 17: ”__After short debate, 
Motion (by Leave of the House) withdrawn. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 16. 
Scottanp—Poor Law—Question, Sir Andrew apa Answer, The Lord 


Advocate ae ee -» 16381 
Execrric TELecRaPus Bru.— Question, Mr. Lewnen 3 ; Answer, Mr. Sclater- 
Booth a ee .. 1681 


Public Schools (re- sailed Bill [ Bill 135]— 


Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. satis do now leave the 
Chair” ‘ - .» 1631 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the Bill be referred back to the Select Committee, in order that Clauses may 
be inserted in it giving power to the new governing bodies and the Commissioners to be 
appointed by the Bill to deal with the constitution and revenues of Eton and Winchester 
Colleges,”—(Mr. Neate,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 

Question :””"—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,’’ put, and 

agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again upon 

Thursday. 


Nova Scorra—British Norra American ConFEDERATION—MorIon FOR AN 
Appress—oved, 


“That this House is informed, by a Petition presented on the 15th day of May last, signed 
by 36 out of 38 Members of the House of Assembly of Nova Scotia, and by 16 out of 19 
Members elected by that Colony to the House of Commons at Ottawa, that great dissatis- 
faction prevails in Nova Scotia with the Act passed in the last Session of Parliament, 
intituled ‘An Act for the Union of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick :’ And 
that an humble Address be presented to Her “Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to appoint a Commission or Commissioners to proceed to Nova Scotia for the 
purpose of examining into the causes of the alleged discontent, with a view to their con- 


sideration and removal,”—(Mr. Bright) es - 1658 
After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 87, Noes 183 ; : 
Majority 96. 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill [Bill 37]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—( Mr. MacZvoy) .. 1696 


After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the debate be now adjourned,” —( Colonel 
William Stuart :}—The House divided ; Ayes 142, Noes 85; Majority 57: 
—Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 

Established Church (Ireland) Bill [Bill 117)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,” —(Mr. Gladstone) -» 1697 
After short debate, Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Municipal  ~ (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (The Lord Advocate, Mr. Secretary 
orne Hardy) . oa on - «+ 1697 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17. 


Canapa—ALiecep Froeernc in A Paison—Question, Mr. Rearden; Answer, 
Mr. Adderley Ss oe ee .. 1698 
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Turnpike Trusts Bill [Bill 9]— 

Moved, “That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Knatchdull- 
Hugessen) ee ee -. 1699 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three months,” —( Mr. Enight : :) 
—Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

After long debate, Amendment and Motion, by leave, withdrawn:—Bill 
withdrawn. 


Municipal Corporations (Metropolis) Bill [Bill 105}— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’ ’—( Mr. J Stuart Mill) 1730 
Amendment proposed, to leaye out the word “ now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words “ upon this day three smonths,”"— 
(Mr. Bentinck :;\—Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part 
of the Question :”—After short debate, Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


Baistot Exrecrron—Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. 1740 
Railway Companies (Ireland) Advances Bill — Ordered (Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer); presented, and read the first time [Bill 177] .. 1740 


Lands Clauses Consolidation Act (1845) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth, Mr. a General, Lord John Manners) ; pa and read the first time 


[Bill 176) 1740 
Bank of Bomba Bill— Ordered (Sir Stafford No reat, Sir James Fergusson) presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 178] “e ie, 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE 18. 


Established Church (Ireland) Bill— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 1*,”—( Zhe Hari of Clarendon) 
Bill read 1*; to be read 2*on Thursday next, and to be printed. (No. 157. ) 
Religious, &c. Buildings (Sites) Bill (No. 128)— 
House in Committee (on Re-commitment) according to Order ss 
After short time spent therein, Amendments made; The Report thereof to 
be received on Monday next; and Bill to be printed, as amended. 
(No. 161.) 


Poor Relief Bill (No. 155)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) .. 6 .. 1748 
After short debate, Amendments made; Bill to be read 3* To-morrow; and 
to be printed, as amended. (No. 162.) 


Sale of Poisons and Pharmacy Act Amendment Bill 
(No. 148)— 
Bill read 8* (according to Order) es .. 1744 
After short debate, Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Nova Scotrra —Petrtron— 


Postponement of Motion (Lord Campbell :)—Short debate thereon .. 1749 
EstaBiisHep Cuurcu (Iretanp) Brir— 
Notice of Motion (Zhe Lord Chancellor) “6 as .. 1749 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 18. 


ParLiaMENT—Pvsiic Prririons—Breacu or Privitece— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Special Report of the Committee [28¢/ ~~ be read,” 
(Mr. Charles Forster) oe .. 1750 
After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
Order, That, in the case of the Petitions to which the Report refers, they 
do lie upon the Table, read, and discharged. 
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Exchequer .. ee os 
Tunxer—New Emnassy Hovse at Tarasrt.—Quedtion, Mr. Monk ; Answer, 
Mr. Sclater-Booth - ee ee 
Turxey—Repams to tHe Emsassy Hovse at cal ii waa, Mr. 
Otway; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth oe ws oe 
Grant to tHE Roya AcADEMY OF we Mr. ape Answer, 
Mr. Disraeli os 0% 
IRELAND — RANGER OF THE Custnineh~Chiedtins Captain Pack- Beresford ; 
Answer, The Earl of Mayo ee a an 
New Sovrn Warrs—Treason Fetony Act—Question, Mr. Maguire ; Answer, 
Mr. Adderley ee oe oe ee 
Inp1a—Rerort oF THE Monicrpat Commissioners or Bompay—Question, 
Colonel Sykes; Answer, Sir Stafford Northcote i ae 
Crops 1x Certon—Question, Mr. Watkin ; Answer, Mr. Adderley =~ 
Catrrze Pracve—Question, Sir J. Clarke Jervoise ; ne geo Lord Robert 
Montagu vi : oe 
Army — Barra tro Army oF catia <a Mr. Baillie Cochrane ; 
Answer, Sir Stafford Northcote “ ai oa 


Army—Quvartermasters oF MitiT1A—Question, Colonel ae Answer, 
Sir John Pakington ee oe , an 


Inp1a—Facrtitres ror Reticrovs WoRsHIP IN THE iil Mr. 
O’Reilly; Answer, Sir Stafford Northcote ,, és ee 


Marerace Law Commissron—Question, Sir Colman —— Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy os oe ee 
Apmisston or Forgign Carrte—Question, Mr. Horsfall ; an Lord Robert 
Montagu oa os ee oe oe 


Inetanp—Law or Pawnsroxine—Question, Mr. Pim; Answer, The Earl of 
Mayo oe os ee es 





ParttaMEent-—Bustness oF THE Hovse— After short debate, 


Resolved, “ That, unless the House shall otherwise order, whenever the House shall meet at 

Twoo Pelock, the House will proceed with Private Business, Petitions, Motions for unop- 

Returns, and leave of absence to Members, giving Notices of Motions, Questions 

= Ministers, and such Orders of the Day as shall have been appointed for the Morning 
itting. 

Resolved, That on such days, if the business be not sooner disposed of, the House will sus- 
_ its sitting at Seven o’clock ; and at Ten minutes before Seven o’clock, unless the 

ouse shall otherwise order, Mr. Speaker shall adjourn the Debate on any business then 
under discussion, or the Chairman shall report Progress, as the case may be, and no 
opposed business shall then be proceeded with. 

Resolved, That when such business has not been disposed of at Seven o'clock, unless the 
House shall otherwise order, Mr. Speaker (or the Chairman, in case the House shall be 
in Committee) do leave the Chair, and the House will resume its sitting at Nine o’clock, 
when the Orders of the Day not disposed of at the Morning Sitting, and any Motion which 
was under discussion at Ten minutes to Seven o’clock, shall be set down in the Order 
Book after the other Orders of the Day. 

Resolved, That whenever the House shall be in Committee at Seven o oe the Chairman 
do report Progress when the House resumes its sitting,—(Mr. Disrael 


Parliamentary Reform—Representation of the People — 
land) Bill [Bill 71)— 


Bill considered in Committee [Progress June 15] 1762 
After — time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 


upon 


onday next, and to be printed. (Bill 179.] 
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Electric Telegraphs Bill [Bill 82}— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [9th June], ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time; ” and 
which Amendment was— 

To leave out from the words “ That the” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ question of the expediency of purchasing the Telegraphs by the State be 

referred to a Select Committee,”—(Mr. Leeman,)—instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—Debate resumed 1805 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” (Mr. 
Maguire,)—put, and negatived :—Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—=Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 

And, on June 23, Committee nominated : — List of the Committee .. 1809 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JUNE 19. 
Asysstmv1a— Return or toe Anmy—Observations, The Earl of Ellenborough ; 
Reply, The Earl of Malmesbury :—Short debate thereon . 1810 


ForesorE AND Bep or tHE Sza—TueE Boarp or TrapeE—Observations, The 
Duke of Argyll; Reply, The Duke of Richmond: — Short debate 


thereon ‘ . 1814 
New Courts or Joutsien—Queitien, The Marquess of Selisbury ; Answer, The 
Lord Chancellor :—-Short debate thereon .. a .. 1884 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 19. 


House counted, and 40 Members not being present, House adjourned. 


LORDS, MONDAY, JUNE 22. 


Metropolis Local Management Acts aetna Bill [#2 rama ( The 
Marquess Townshend) ; read 1* (No. 169) . 1849 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JUNE 22. 


Cornace — Hatr-Crowns — Question, Sir Frederick Heygate; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer . 1849 
Tenvre or Lanp (Inetanp)—Question, Sir Colman 0’ Loghlen ; ; Answer, The 
Earl of Mayo . 1850 
Ex-Governor Eyre—Perrrrox—Question, Mr. Grenfell ; Answer, Mr. Lamont : : 
—Short debate thereon -_ £ .. 1850 
Tue Carrre Pracve—Question, Sir J. Clarke Jervoise ; heated Lord Stanley 1852 
Mercoant Surprrne Acts—Question, Mr. Candlish ; Answer, Mr. 8. Cave .,. 1852 


Merroporis—Tue River Tuames at Barxrye—Question, Lord Eustace Cecil ; 


Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy .. 1853 
Post Orrice—Lonpon Lerrer Carriers — Question, Mr. Bathurst ; Answer, 

Mr. Sclater-Booth . 1853 
Tae Nevrratity Coxnaenox — Question, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre ; " Answer, Lord 

Stanley oe ‘ .. 1854 


Merropouitan Potrce—Question, Mr. Grove ; hai Mr. Retain Hardy 1854 
Army — Non-Purcnuase Corps — Question, Mr. Childers; Answer, Sir John 


Pakington ., -. 1855 
Army—Case or Caprarn Buooxr—Questions, Mr. Stacpoole, ‘Captain Vivian ; 
Answers, Sir John Pakington oe -» 1855 


EcotestasticaL Titres Brt—Question, Mr. Maslbvey ; Answer, Mr. Disraeli 1856 
Fever my tHe Maverrrvs—Question, Mr. J. A. Smith; Answer, Mr. Adderley 1856 
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Sea Fisheries Bill [Bill 170]— 
Lords’ Amendments considered +» 1857 


Amendments made; subsequent Amendments to be taken into Consideration 
upon Thursday. 
Government of India Act Amendment Bill [Bill 91]— 
Order for Committee read : — Moved, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair” ve . 1870 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill considered i in Committee. 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon 
Thursday. 
Parliamentary Reform—Representation of the People (Ire- 
land) Bill [Bill 179}— 
Bill, as amended, considered ‘ .. 1892 
Amendments made; Bill to be read the third time upon Thursday. 


Bankruptcy Act (1861) Amendment Bill [Bill 145)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Moffatt) .» 1908 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for Friday. 


Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) Bill—Ordered ( The Earl of Mayo, Mr. Fim General 
for Ireland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 184] .» 1908 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 23. 
Estastishep Cuvrcn (IRELAND) ae Lord ca Answer, The 


Earl of Malmesbury ee : -. 1909 
Poor Relief Bill (No. 162)— 
Bill read 3* (according to Order) ee ». 1910 


Amendments made; Bill passed, and sent to the Commons, 


Parliamentary Reform—Representation of the People (Scot- 
land) Bill (No. 164)— 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(Zhe Lord Privy Seal) -. 1913 
After short debate, on Question? agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Tuesday next. 
Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Bill (No. 142)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) ee -. 1915 
Amendments made ; The Report thereof to be received on Thureday the 2nd 
of July next; and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 172.) 
Thames Embankment and Metropolis Improvement (Loans) 
Act Amendment Bill (No, 156)— 


Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”=«( he Lord Clinton) .» 1917 
Motion agreed to :—-Bill read 2* aceordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Friday next. 


EstastisHep Cuvuncu (Inetanp)—Petition presented (Lord Lyttelton) .» 1917 
After short debate, Petition to lie on the Table. 


Uniformity of Public Worship = [u.u.}—Presented (The Earl of Shaftesbury); 
read 1* (No. 173) .. ee oe oo 1921 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 23. 
EcorestasticaL EstasiisHment oF Jamaica—Question, Mr. W. E Forster; 


Answer, Mr. Adderley te .» 1922 
MerropoLis—CLERKENWELL Exriosox— Question, Mr. N cate ; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘ ee .» 1923 
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Public Schools (re-committed) Bill [Bill 135]— 


Bill considered in Committee .., oe oe 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


Army Reserve—Morton For a Commisston—Woved, 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into and report upon our Military 
Organization, in so far as it relates to the establishment of a sufficient and economical 
Army of Reserve, and the means it offers of speedy and efficient expansion to meet the 
requirements of war, more especially for home defence,”—(Lord Elcho) oe 


After long debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Kyieuts oF Wirxpsorn—Mori1on For an Appress—2Moved, 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, humbly representing that, in the 
opinion of this House, it should not be obligatory on any Nava! or Military Knight of 
Windsor, not being a member of the United Church of England and Ireland, to attend 
Divine Service in Saint George’s Chapel, Windsor, daily or at all, and praying that Her 
Majesty may be graciously pleased to direct such alterations to be made in the Statutes 
regulating the Naval and Military Knights of Windsor as shall exempt from attending 
Divine Service in Saint George’s Chapel, Windsor, all Naval and Military Knights of 
Windsor who shall not be members of the United Church of England and Ireland,”— 
(Sir Colman O’ Loghlen) oe ee ee a 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words ‘‘not being a member of th 

United Church of England and Ireland,” —(Mr. Labouchere.) 

After short debate, Question, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand 

part of the Question,” put, and negatived. 

Another Amendment proposed, to leave out the words ‘‘ who shall not be 
members of the United Church of England and Ireland,” —(Mr. Labouchere.) 

Question, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Question,” 

put, and negatived. 

Main Question, as amended, put:—The House divided; Ayes 39, Noes 83 ; 

Majority 44. 


Electric Telegraphs Bill [Bill 82]— 
Moved, ‘‘ To nominate the Select Committee on the Electric Telegraphs Bill,” 


—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) ed as Py: 
Motion agreed to. 
Select Committee nominated ; List of the Committee - a 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Select Committee on the Electric Telegraphs Bill to 
inquire,— 

“1, Whether it is desirable that the transmission of messages for the public should become 
a legal monopoly in the Post Office : 

“2, Whether it should be left to the discretion of the Postmaster General to make special 
agreements for the transmission of messages or news at reduced rates : 

“3, What securities should be taken for insuring the secrecy of messages transmitted 
through the Post Office : 

“4, What arrangements should be made for the working of submarine cables to foreign 
countries ; and, 

“5, To hear such Telegraph and Railway Companies and Proprietors as shall by petition, 
on or before the 26th instant, have prayed to be heard by themselves, their counsel or 
agents, against such of the matters referred to the Committee as affect their particular 
interests ?”—(Mr, Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

Amendment proposed, in last paragraph, 

To leave out the words “such of the matters referred to the Committee as affect their 
particular interests,” in order to insert the words “the Preamble and Clauses of the 
Bill,’—(Mr. Bouverie,)—instead thereof. ‘ 

After short debate, Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question,’’ put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 
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Military at Elections (Ireland) Bill [Bill 95)— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question {12th May], ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time ;” and 
which Amendment was, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—(Zhe Earl of 
Mayo : ?)—Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of 
the Question : ”’—Debate resumed .» 1980 

After short debate, Debate further adjourned till Tuesday next. 


Ecclesiastical Titles Bill [Bill 37]— 
Order for resuming Adjourned Debate on Second Reading [16th June] read 1982 
Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 


New Zealand (Legislative Council) Bill—Ordered Um. Adderley, Mr. p Mabaters Bee) ; 


presented, and read the first time [Bill 185] 1982 
Pert Junres (Inetanp) Bui— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee we .. 1982 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24. 


Elementary Education Bill [Bill 64]— 


Moved, “ That the Order for the Second Reading be discharged,” —(Mr. Bruce) 1983 
After long debate, Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 


Sea Fisheries (Ireland) Bill [Bill 101]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—(Mr. Blake) .. 2012 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


University Elections J ae Papers) Bill—Ordered (Sir James Fergusson, Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland); presented, and read the first time [Bill 187] .. 2022 


onsular Marriages Bill—Ordered (Sir James Fergusson, Mr. Secretary Gathorne 
Hardy) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 188] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE 25. 


Established Church (Ireland) Bill (No. 157)— 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,’’—(Zarl Granville) .. 2023 
Amendment moved to leave out (“now”) and insert (“‘ this Day Six Months,”’) 
(The Earl Grey.) 
After long debate, further Debate adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 25. 


Bristot Exection—Report or tHe CommitreE— 
Report brought up; to lie upon the Table .. .. 2180 
Minutes of Evidence taken before the Committee to be laid before this House, 
—(Hr. Howes.) 


Merropotis— New Courts or Justice —Questions, Mr. Bentinck, Mr. Layard, 
Mr. M. Chambers ; Answers, Mr. Sclater-Booth, Lord John Manners ., 2130 


Generat Carriers’ Act—Question, Mr. Carter; Answer, Mr. Stephen Cave 2131 


Untren Srares—Posran cae etiouaaet Mr, ene Answer, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth ‘ : a .» 2182 


Coon: Emteration—Question, Mr, W. E. Forster; Answer, Lord Stanley .. 2132 
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Sclater-Booth ase ‘ oe oe 


Post Orrrce—Money Onpers anv StamMPeD Racatrm— Question, Mr. Carnegie ; 
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Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth ‘ .. 2184 


Aruy—Case oF Caprain Brooxe—Question, Captain Archdall Answer, Sir 
John Pakington a ee oe . 


Customs—ExaMINING meer ertarenniins Mr, Butler; Answer, Mr. Siete 
Booth ‘ ee ia 


Tax Nartonst AssEMBLY OF iat intelli Mr. Darby Griffith ; pera 
Lord Stanley oe es ee ee 


Rutz or tHE Roap at Sea—Question, Mr. Holland; Answer, Mr. Stephen Cave 


Vaxvation (IrEtanp)—Question, The O’ — Answer, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ’ 


ScorLanp — JUDICIAL Sromix—Quetion, Mr. Basie ; ; Auawe, The Lord 
Advocate oe ‘ 


Merropotis—Park Latensiiilein, Mr. Goddard, Sir William ibe ; 
Answers, Lord John Manners ‘x ee oe 


Suprry— Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Tur Pret Starve—Resotvtion—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the Peel Statue ought to be removed frum its 
present site in New Palace Yard,”—{ Lord Elcho,)—instead thereof 

After short debate, Question put, “That the words proposed to be left out 

stand part of the Question :’’—The House divided; Ayes 71, Noes 182; 

Majority 111:—Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and 

agreed to. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, the Peel Statue ought to be 
removed from its present site in New Palace Yard. 


Merrorporis—Sr. Mary Somerser, Upper Txuames Street—Question, Mr. 
Bentinck; Answer, Lord John Manners ., as os 


Mr. Disrarui’s Speech at Mercnant Taytors’ Hatrr—Question, Mr. Grant 
Duff; Answer, Mr. Disraeli:—Debate thereon ex oe 


Sunpay Lazovr in THE Post Orrice—Observations, Mr. M‘Laren ; Reply, 
Mr. Sclater-Booth ee ee oe ee 


Resolved, That this House will immediately-resolve itself into a Committee 
of Supply. 


SUPPLY—Crvm Service Estrwates—considered in Committee. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £21,386, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 81st day of March 1869, 
for Nonconforming, Seceding, and Protestant Dissenting Ministers in Ireland” 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £366, 
é&e.”—(Mr, Hadfield) 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn:—Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(2.) £3,701, to complete the sum for the Treasury Chest. 

(3-) £19, 656, to complete the sum for Bounties on Slaves and Tonnage Bounties, &¢.— 
After short debate, Vote agreed to .. ae 

(4.) £200, to complete the sum for Cooiie Emigration. to French Colonies. 

(5.) £4,360, to complete the sum for Mixed Commissions (Slave Trade). 

(6.) £126,178, to complete the sum for Consular Establishments ane —After short 
debate, Vote agreed to. ee 

(7) £300,000, Post Office Packet Service (on account. ) 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 
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Monpay, June 8. 
The Lord Calthorpe, after the Death of his Father. 


Monpay, June 22. 
The Earl of Craven, after the Death of his Father. 


Tuurspay, JUNE 25. 
The Earl of Shrewsbury, after the Death of his Father. 


NEW PEERS. 
Fray, May 15. 
Sm Jomyx Benn Watsn, Baronet, having been created Baron Ormathwaite of Or- 
mathwaite in the County of Cumberland—Was (in the usual Manner) intro- 
duced. 


Tvrspay, June 16. 
Wu O’Nermt, Clerk, having been created Baron O’Neill of Shanes Castle in 
the County of Antrim—Was (in the usual Manner) introduced. 





COMMONS. 


NEW WRITS ISSUED. 


Monpay, May 18, 
For Worcester County (Eastern Division), v. Hon. Frederick Henry William Gough 
Calthorpe, now Baron Calthorpe. 
Turspay, May 26. 
For Dublin City, v. Sir Benjamin Lee Guinness, Baronet, deceased. 


Tuurspay, June 18. 
For Stamford, v. Viscount Ingestre, now Earl of Shrewsbury. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 
Tavrspay; June 4. 
Worcester County (Eastern Division)—Hon. Charles George Lyttelton. 
Monpay, June 8. 
City of Dublin—Sir Arthur Edward Guinness, Baronet. 


Tuvurspay, June 25. 
Stamford—William Unwin Heygate, Esq. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, May 11, 1868. 


MINUTES.]—-Sgrecrt Commirree — On County 
and Burgh Police Systems of Scotland ap-| 


pointed, 
Pusuc Buis— First Reading — Documentary 


Evidence * (92); Artizans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings * (93); Duchy of Cornwall Amend- | 


ment * (94). 

Committee — Regulation of Railways (88-95) ; 
Sea Fisheries * (46); Broughty Ferry Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation * (86). 

Report—Sea Fisheries * (46-96); Broughty Ferry 
Provisional Order Confirmation * (86). 

Third Reading—Perth and Brechin Provisional 
Order Confirmation * (64) ; Capital Punishment 
within Prisons (83), and passed. 


“COUNTY AND BURGH POLICE (SCOT- 
LAND).—OBSERVATIONS, 


HE EARL OF MINTO, who rose to 
call the attention of the House to the 
imperfeet working of the County and Burgh 
Police Systems of Seotland, and to move for 
the appointment of a Select Committee to in- 
vestigate the subject, said, there were three 
VOL, CXCII., [rump serres.] 


or four points on which he thought inquiry 
jshould take place. One was, whether it 
might not be well to establish a system of 
| superannuation for members of the police ; 
another, whether it was expedient to con- 
tinue the present system of maintaining 
a burgh police entirely distinct from the 
| county police ; another was, whether there 
|were not a greater number of authorities 
|under the Police Act than was necessary ; 
another, and a chief point was, what were 
| the relations of the Procurators Fiscal to the 
Chief Constables general in a county. 
Lastly, he did not think any inquiry would 
be complete unless the Committee investi- 
gated the police system in certain southern 
counties. As to a superannuation fund, 
the Police Act now in force, when it was 
originally introduced, contained clauses 
providing for a superannuation fund. The 
Bill was referred to a Select Committee, 
and the superannuation clauses were ap- 
proved of ; but for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the House of Commons objecting to 
the Bill, because it contained money clauses, 
those clauses were struck out. The Scotch 
Members held a meeting on the subject, 
and the Lord Advocate stated afterwards 


B 


! 











8 County and Burgh 


in the House of Commons that, in conse- 
quence of a representation of the Scotch 


Members, he had resolved to give up that | 


portion of the Bill. A more unfortunate 
resolution could not have been arrived at. 


The Inspector General of Constabulary in | 


Scotland, speaking in his last year’s Report 
on this subject, said— 


“TI must urge strongly the establishment of a 


superannuation, such as exists amongst the London, | 


Manchester, and other large police forces. i 
the one thing most urgently called for, and it is 
necessary to the efficiency of the police in Scot- 
land.” 


Two English Inspectors speak of a super- 


annuation fund as an all-important and vital | 


subject; as the only means of making the 
police force efficient, 
question, whether there ought to be a sepa- 


rate police in burghs distinet from that in | 


the counties ? he was informed, and he 


believed that this arrangement did not work 
harmoniously ; that it very often happened | 


that there was a conflict between the opera- 
tions of the county police and those of the 


burgh police, the result of which was that | 


the detection of offenders was rather hin- 
dered than promoted, In England, what- 
ever local power exists is in the hands of 
the magistrates. But in Scotland, the 
police received commands from four, or 


perhaps five, different sets of people—the | 


Commissioners of Supply, the Police Com- 
mittee, the Justices of Peace in General 
or Quarter Sessions assembled, and finally, 
the Sheriff—and this want of concentration 
of authority produced an unfortunate effect 
on the constabulary. There was a universal 
system of Procurators Fiscal in Scotland. 
The Procurators Fiscal made inquiries into 
alleged offences, and the Chief Constables 
made inquiries into the same offences, and 
through this double inquiry justice often 
failed. The interference of the Procurator 
Fiscal in the operations of the Chief Con- 
stable did more harm than good. He 


thought the proposed Committee ought to | 


inquire by which of those two parties the 
investigation of an alleged offence ought 
to be conducted. The functions of the 
Procurator Fiscal were not the product of 


any recent Police Act, but dated from | 


times when such a force as that of our 
new police had never been thought of. It 
was their business to receive and procure 
the earliest information of any offence 
having been committed, to take immediate 
steps for obtaining evidence thereupon, and 
to perform, in fact, many of the duties which 
were now supposed to devolve upon a well. 


The Eavri of Minto 


{LORDS} 


It is | 


As to the other | 
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| constituted police foree. When the General 
Police Act was passed in 1857, the posi- 
| tion and functions of the Procurators Fiscal 
were left untouched and undefined, and the 
| consequence was that great misunderstand- 
ing and heart-burning were of constant 
occurrence between themselves and the 
Chief Constable, and that it sometimes 
happened that the Chief Constable and 
Procurator Fiseal were each engaged in 
| making investigations into the cireum- 
stances connected with some offence or 
crime independently. Of course, the ends 
| of justice were thus liable to be defeated. 
Moreover, the Procurators Fiscal were 
entitled, or thought themselves entitled, to 
give orders to the constables, and thus it 
had happened that, in large counties, the 
| Chief Constable was for days ignorant of 
the employment in which his men were en- 
gaged. Nothing could be more unsatisfactory 
than the indefiniteness of the relation be- 
tween the Chief Constable and the Pro- 
curator Fiscal, and an inquiry into their 
functions was most necessary, with a view 
to a proper understanding of the position 
of each of those officials, An inquiry into 
the working of the police system of Seot- 
land would not be complete without in- 
cluding in it the ease of the Berder counties 
in relation to the enforcement of the Salmon 
Laws. The noble Earl concluded by mov- 
| ing for the appointment of a Select Com- 
| mittee. 
| Lorp CLINTON said, there was no 
|objection on the part of Her Majesty’s 
| Government to the proposition of the noble 
| Earl, that a Select Committee should be 
| appointed to inquire into this subject. 
| There was no doubt that the subject had 
|excited much interest in Scotland, and 
| that, owing to an occasional division and 
| conflict of authority among those who had 
| the management of these matters, a good 
deal of inconvenience had arisen, and 
| might again arise, unless some alteration 
were made. It was, therefore, desirable 
| that the whole subject should be referred 
| to a Select Committee, who could investi- 
| gate the matter, and suggest any improve- 
; ments which they might deem requisite. 
Tne Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
'was glad to hear there were to be no ob- 
jections offered to the Motion of his noble 
| Friend. The present Acts stood in need of 
;} amendment. He did not, however, concur 
| with the noble Earl in his view respecting 
one clause of the present Act, providing 
| for the appointment of additional police- 
men; and he should be sorry to see the 
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clause superseded in other respects. e| should be making a demand on your Lord- 
trusted the effect of the labours of a Com-| ships’ time which would be entirely unjus- 
mittee would be to make the police force| tifiable, if I were to ask you to go into 
of Scotland still more efficieut. Committee on these Bills with a view to 

Motion agreed to. consider the great number of clauses they 
contain. I am therefore compelled with 
the County and Burgh Police Systems of Scot- great regret, but still with the conviction 
land.” | that no other course is open to me, to ask 

And, on May 18, the Lords following were| your Lordships now to discharge the Order 





Select Committee appointed “to inquire into 


named of the Committee : | for going into Committee on all these 
E. Doncaster E. Innes | Bills, 
E. Morton L. Clinton | , 
E. Lauderdale L. Elphinstone | Orders discharged. 
E. Airlie L. Panmure 
E. Strange L. Oxenfoord | REGULATION OF RAILWAYS BILL. 
> Morley - a ( The Duke of Richmond.) 
E, Camperdown L. Colonsay. (xo. 88.) comMMITTEE. 
House in Committee (on Re-commitment) 
THE BANKRUPTCY BILLS. according to Order, 


Orders of the Day for the House to be| Clauses 1 to 4 amended and agreed to, 
put into a Committee (on Re-commitment)| Clause 5 (Penalty for Falsifying Ac- 
on the Jupement Destors Brit (No. 76), | counts, &c.). 

Bankruptcy Bint (No. 75), and Baxk-| Tae Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
nurtoy Acts Repeat Birt (No. 74),| this clause proposed, under certain circum- 
read, stances, to send Railway Chairmen and 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR, after pre- | Secretaries to prison ; and he, as Chairman 
senting two petitions—one from the Cham- | of a Railway Company, naturally took a 
ber of Commerce of Bristol, and the other! good deal of interest in it. The object 
from the Associated Chambers of Com-_| of the clause was to punish the wilful falsi- 
merce of the United Kingdom, praying | fying of railway accounts, which was un- 
that their Lordships would pass these | doubtedly a very laudable object ; but the 
. Bills, and disapproving certain Amend-| clause was not satisfied with carrying out 

ments of which Notice had been given in | the object according to ordinary principles 
regard to them—said : My Lords, the state | of law. According to the ordinary prin- 
of the Session and of Public Business has | ciples of English law, a man was assumed 
compelled me to consider, with much | to be innocent till he was proved guilty ; 
anxiety, the course I should recommend | but the principle of this clause was to as- 
your Lordships to adopt in regard to these | sume railway officials to be guilty till they 
Bills. The subject to which the Bills re-| were proved to be innocent. If there was 
late is one of transcendent importance ; it | anything false in any of the accounts, ba- 
is one also on which legislation, as appears | lance sheets or estimates of expenditure, 
to me, is urgently required. The mea- | most voluminously required by the Bill, and 
sures which are on the Paper extend to! which the chairman and secretary were 
something like 600 clauses ; and if there! required to sign, unless they could prove 
appeared a reasonable prospect of their | that they were ignorant of the falsity they 
being considered by both Houses of Parlia-| would be sent to prison. That was bad 
ment, your Lordships, I am sure, would} enough; but it was not all. Not only 
not grudge either the time or trouble which | must they prove that they were ignorant 
it would be necessary to bestow on the Bills. | of the falsity, but they were not allowed 
But I have been compelled to ask myself, | the ordinary privilege of trial by jury, like 
whether I could state to your Lordships that | all other Englishmen. They must prove 
there appears a reasonable prospect of | this to the satisfaction of the Court which 
these measures being considered by the| tried the case—that was, in a case of in- 
other House of Parliament; and I am dictment, it was the Court not the jury, 
afraid I should be misleading your Lord-| that was to decide the question of fact. 
ships if I said that, having regard to the | That seemed to be an injustice; and to 
state of Public Business, it appeared at | show, in this particular case, how great 
all probabie that this could be the ease. | must be the hardship it would cause to 
Under these circumstances, I think I) railway officers it was only necessary to 


B 2 
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glance at the extraordinary complication 
of the accounts required to be produced by 
the Bill. There were statements of ac- 
counts, and balance sheet for the preced- 
ing half-year, and estimates of expenditure 
on capital account for the next half-year, 
for lines in the course of construction, 
rolling stock, works not commenced, &c., 
and if there was a single error in any of 
these, unless the officer of the company 


who had signed these accounts could prove | 
that he was ignorant of it, he would be | 


liable to all the penalties of the clause. 
Two practical evils would arise from such 
legislation. First, if they attached dis- 
graceful penalties to the ordinary perform- 


ance of any particular duty they would not | 


find respectable people to perform it. But, 
in the second place, if such a power were 
placed in the hands of some particular 
Judges, it might be attended with the 
greatest oppression. No one had greater 
respect than he had for the general cha- 
racter and ability of the Judges of the 
English Bench ; but they were fallible, and 
might have crotchets. 1t was just possible 
thata Judge might be appointed who might 


have a crotehet against railway officials, | 


and might have a notion that all railway 
directors were rogues and ought to be sent 
to prison on the slightest grounds. He 
put the question to-day to one who was 
perfectly conversant with the subject— 
** What should be done if this clause were 
carried?” and the answer was — ‘* We 
must appoint officers who know nothing of 
the accounts, and they can always prove 
that they are ignorant, and always sign.’’ 
It would be much better to proceed on the 
ordinary rules of law, and unless a man 
was shown to be guilty of wilful falsifica- 
tion he should not be punished. He should 
move the insertion of some such words as 
**if he be cognizant thereof.” 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
noble Marquess had drawn such a picture 
of the consequences which, in his own case, 
might result from-the enactment of the 
clause as it stood that he feared it would 
be impossible to persevere with it without 
some alteration. His noble Friend had 
also suggested the mode by which a rail- 
way company might escape the operation 
of the clause in a manner reflecting credit 
upon the ingenuity of those bodies gene- 


{LORDS} 
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in view. He, therefore, proposed to alter 
the clause thus— 

“That if any statement, balance-sheet, esti- 
mate, or report, which is required by this Act, be 
false in any particular to the knowledge of the 
auditor or officer of the Company who signs the 
| same for the Company, such auditor or officer 
| shall be liable, upon conviction thereof on indict- 
| ment to fine or imprisonment.” 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he was entirely satisfied with that. 

Lorp ROMILLY hoped that the noble 
and learned Lord would, during the vaca- 
tion, adopt the views which had been so 
clearly stated by the noble Marquess, and 
| would not throw upon persons accused the 

onus of proving their innocence. 








Clause amended and agreed to. 


Clauses 6 to 13, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Carriers’ Act. Rate of In- 
surance). 

Tue Duxe or DEVONSHIRE opposed 
| the clause, not with a view to its ultimate 
| rejection, but to give time for further con- 
| sideration, so that an amended clause 
might be inserted. 

Tne Doxe or RICHMOND thought 
that the suggestion was perfectly reason- 
| able, especially as the clause in its present 
| shape was acceptable to neither party in- 
| terested. He therefore proposed on the 

Report to bring up an amended Clause. 
| He thought that the best plan would be 
| that the words which had reference to silk 
| should be withdrawn altogether from the 
| Bill, and that next Session a Select 
| Committee should be appointed to con- 
|sider the Carriers’ Act. Persons who 
| dealt largely in silk complained that the 
| Carriers’ Act affected them very in- 
| juriously. It was said that Railway Com- 
| panies refused in some cases to carry silk 
‘at all ; whilst, on the other hand, it was 
| said that the claims received from silk 
| people were exorbitantly high. He would 
| on the Report bring up an amended clause, 
| and then it could be considered whether it 


| should form part of the Bill. 


| Clause negatived. 


| Clause 15 (Fares to be posted in Sta- 
| tions). 


| Tae Puce or DEVONSHIRE sug- 
| gested the insertion of the word “ ordi- 


rally, and of his noble Friend in particular. | nary’ before the word “ fares.”’ 


If the noble Marquess would allow him 
(the Lord Chaneellor) to suggest an 
Amendment in the Clause he thought it 
would meet the object which they all had 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


| THe Duxe or RICHMOND thought it 
| would be better, instead of adopting the 
| noble Duke’s Amendment, to insert after 
|the words ‘‘fares of passengers” the 


| 
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tables of the Company.”’ 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE! 
did not see why all the rates at which | 
railway companies carried goods should | 
not equally be published in the same way. 
He suggested that the clause should be 
amended with the view of effecting that 
object. 
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words ‘by trains included in the time) quite possible. 


Tre Duxe or RICHMOND pointed out | 
the practical difficulty of publishing a de- | 
tailed scale of charges for all the various | 


kinds of goods conveyed by railway, The 
information so published would, moreover, 
be so complicated and voluminous, that, 


after all, the person wishing to send goods | 


by railway would find it the simplest 
course to inquire of the station master 
what the charge for carrying them would 
be. 
Eart GREY, while admitting that there 
might be some force in what had fallen from 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond), 
thought it might be advisable to require the 
railway companies to print a table of their 
rates for various classes of goods and to 


furnish copies of it at a small charge to | 


persons applying for them. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, the present state of things was clearly 
most unsatisfactory, as the argument of the 
noble Duke admitted that the public did 
not now know what they had to pay for the 
conveyance of goods of almost any deserip- 
tion. 

Te Marquess or SALISBURY con- 
demned the proposal to require railway 
companies to give the rates for the carriage 
of each denomination of goods to each par- 


ticular station, as being calculated to throw | 


heavy expense on the companies. 


Clause amended by inserting the words | 


** by trains included in the time-tables of 
the Company,” and agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Communication between 
Passengers and Company’s Servants). 

Tue Duxe or DEVONSHIRE said, that 
this clause was stated by the noble Duke 
to be based upon the recommendation of 
the Report of one of the Inspectors of the 
Board of Trade. It would be found, how- 
ever, that the clause went beyond Colonel 
Yolland’s recommendation, and that the 
Amendment he had now to propose would 
carry it out much better. Colonel Yolland 
expressed an opinion that, in all cases where 
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He did not, however, ex- 
press so decided or positive an opinion as 
to show that his mind was quite made up, 
and he recommended that the communica- 
tion should be first applied to express 
trains and trains going at high speed, 
and afterwards to others. The clause ap- 
plied to all trains running more than fifteen 


| miles without stopping ; but he was in- 


formed that a very large number of trains 
would thereby be included which could not 
properly be called express trains. By leaving 
out the word ‘‘fifteen’’ and inserting 
“twenty ’’ every train would be included 
which could properly be called express 
trains. He trusted the noble Duke would 
not object to this Amendment, and then if 
the clause were found to work well it could 
be extended to other trains. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND said, he had 
no objection to the Amendment. Since 
the clause was framed, he understood it 
would include some of the short trains 
running out of London. 


Amendment made; word * fifteen ”’ 
struck out and “twenty ” inserted instead 
thereof. 


THe Duxe or DEVONSHIRE moved 
an Amendment, to substitute the word 
“prescribe” for ‘‘approve” in the words— 

“Such efficient means of communication be- 


tween the passengers and servants of the Company 
in charge of the train, as the Board of Trade may 


| approve,” 


It was highly desirable that the best sys- 
tem should be adopted and made uniform, 
as otherwise great confusion and variety 
would exist. 

Tue- Duxe or RICHMOND said, he 


| could not agree to this Amendment as he 


very long journeys were taken without | 


stopping, a communication between the 
passengers and the guard was desirable and 





did not think the Board of Trade the most 
proper tribunal for prescribing the best 
mode of communication between the pas- 
sengers and servants of the company. At 
present they hardly knew what was the 
best system, and if the Board of Trade 
prescribed a particular system no altera- 
tion or improvement would be made in it. 

After a few words from Lord CLancarty 
and Lord Stantey of ALDERLEY, 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he should like to know from the noble 
Duke or the Lord Chancellor the legal 
operation of the clause. If nothing were 


proposed to the Board of Trade they could 
not approve of anything, and if the rail- 
way company did not propose anything, 
would the clause remain inoperative ? The 
clause declared that ‘efficient means of 
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communication’ 
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’ 


cient means of communicating between the 
passengers and drivers of the train—would 
all the companies be liable to the penalty 
unless the means were efficient? He re- 
commended the noble Duke to re-construct 
the clause in a more detailed form, because 
at present it might entail very considerable 
litigation. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND said, the 
noble Marquess would find in the second 
line of the clause the words ‘ shall pro- 
vide,” and this, he thought, would dispose 
of the first question raised. The noble 
Marquess would doubtless remember that 
the subject of the clause had been under 
consideration for upwards of a year at least, 
and that last Session a Bill specially deal- 
ing with it had passed through the Com- 
mons and very nearly through this House. 
The matter had occupied his serious atten- 
tion during the Recess, experiments had 


lieve that, if the clause were inserted as 
it stood, the company would be obliged to 
provide means of communication between 
the passengers and the servants of the 


and to provide such communication to the 
satisfaction of the Board of Trade. 


Amendment negatived. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. | 


{LORDS} 


should be provided. Sup- 
pose it turned out that there were no effi- | 
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| informations against the owners of every 
steam engine in cases where the law was 
| not observed. He would begin by moving 
| the first of the series of clauses, of which 
j he had given Notice, and if this were 
adopted, he would then move the others 
| which would be required to give it effect. 


Moved, after Clause 17, to insert the 
| following clause :— 

| “If a Locomotive Engine used by any Railway 
| Company which is required by Law to use Engines 
| consuming their own Smoke shall be seen to emit 
opaque Smoke, it shall be lawful for any Person 


| to lay a Complaint against such Company before 


any Justice of the Peace acting for the Division 


| of the County or for the Borough wherein such 


Cause of Complaint shall arise.”—(Zarl Grey.) 
Tae Duke or RICHMOND said, he 


| must admit that he bad not given sufficient 


attention to the noble Earl’s Amendment; 
for although it had been placed on the 
table before Easter it had escaped his no- 


| tice ; but if the noble Earl would postpone 


| his Motion until the Report of Amendments 
been made, and he had every reason to be- | 


was brought up, which it was proposed to 


| . 

| fix for this day week, he would see whai 
| could be done to meet the noble Earl’s 
| wishes. 


: : : . | noble Earl required amendment. 
company while the train was in motion, | 


He thought the clause of the 


Eart GREY said, he would be content 


| to leave the matter in his hands entirely. 


Clause negatived. 
Clause 18 agreed to. 


Clause 19 (Arbitrator appointed by Board 


Clause 17 (Arbitration of Damages), | of Trade), agreed to. 


agreed to. 


Eart GREY said, that an existing law 
required railway companies to use engines | 
consuming their smoke ; but it had become | 
a dead letter, because there was no one to | 
enforce it. He therefore desired to insert | 
a clause in this Bill to enact that all rail- | 
way companies required by law to use 
engines consuming their own smoke should | 
be guilty of an offence every time their 
engines should be found emitting opaque | 
smoke, and that the police, borough and | 
county, should be required to summon the 
offender. As long as only a general law | 
stood on the statute book without any | 
provisions for enforcing it, railways would | 
transgress the Act with impunity, because | 
no private person would take the trouble 
to prosecute. He had framed his Clauses 
on the precedent of the Act of 1854, by 
which it was provided that steam engines | 
should consume their own smoke ; and effi- 
ciency was sought to be given to that law, | 
making it the duty of the police to lay | 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 


| moved the addition of a clause to provide 


that the Board of Trade should have power 
to enforce the recommendations of its offi- 
cers regarding the construction and main- 
tenance in repair of railways. Lis object 
was to prevent accidents through neglect 
to repair the bridges of a line or the per- 
manent way geverally. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND thought 
the effect of the clause proposed by the 
noble Marquess would be to shift the re- 
sponsibility in the case of accidents from 
the shoulders of the railway companies to 
those of the Board of Trade, a change 
which would, in his opinion, be very dis- 
astrous to the interests of the public. An 
Inspector was invariably sent down to in- 
quire into the causes of accidents; and 
though the Board of Trade could not com- 
pel the railway companies to pay implicit 
attention to his directions, the refusal to 
afford him any facilities he might require 
in the performance of his duties or inat- 
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tention to his recommendations would tell 


very unfavourably for the interests of the | 


company whenever any appeal had to be 
made to a jury. 

Eart GREY suggested that the clause 
should be so worded as to provide that the 
occurrence of a second accident alter the 
recommendations of the Inspector of the 
Board of Trade had been neglected should 
be taken as conclusive proof that the acci- 
dent had resulted from such inattention. 
He thought that the cause of an accident 
on one railway should be held in law to 
affect other railways on which similar ac- 
cidents occurred subsequently. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 


would be a dangerous precedent in point | 


of law, because the circumstances might 
be altogether different on different rail- 
ways. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he had no desire to make railway com- 
panics pay penalties; what he wished was 
to protect the lives of passengers. If the 
Board of Trade was powerless in this mat- 
ter, what was the use of employing and 
paying for the expenses of Inspectors? In 
order to save the House the trouble of 
dividing upon the question, he would with- 
draw the clause. 

Clause negatived. 

Clauses 20 to 22, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 23 (Special Trains exclusively 
for Post Office). 

Toe Duxe or DEVONSHIRE pro- 
posed an Amendment upon this clause, for | 
the purpose of entitling a railway com- 
pany to remuneration in the event of their 
having to furnish trains exclusively for the | 
use of the Post Office. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND believed | 
that payment would be provided for under 
the clause as it stood; but, as it was ad- 
visable that no doubt should exist on the 
subject, he would not oppose the Amend- 
nent. 


Clause amended, and agreed to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 

Schedules agreed to. 

llouse resumed. 

On Motion, ‘* That the Report of the 
Amendments be received on Monday next,” | 

Lorp REDESDALE wished to call the | 
noble Duke’s attention to the necessity of | 
some regulations being made with regard | 
to the number of passengers carried in | 
railway carriages. In the ease of all other | 
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stage carriages the licences limited the 
number of passengers to be conveyed, but 
there were no such restrictions with regard 
to railway carriages, and the consequence 
was that they were frequently inconveni- 
ently overcrowded, and the passengers 
were packed like cattle in a pen. Railway 
companies should also be required by law 
to provide accommodation suitable to the 
position of the different classes of passen- 
gers they undertook to convey. 


Motion agreed to. 

The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Monday next; and Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 95.) 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT WITHIN 
PRISONS BILL—{No 83.) 
(The Duke of Richmond) 
THIRD READING, 


Bill read 3* (according to Order). 

Lorp RAVENSWORTH said, that in 
order to mark his opinion of the Bill he 
should move pro formdéd a new clause, to 
provide that all prisoners who might be 
within the walls of the prison at the time 
when an execution took place should be 
present when the punishment was inflicted. 
He did not, however, intend to ask the 


House to divide upon the clause. 


Tre Doxe or RICHMOND said, he 
could not sanction such a clause. Even if 
prepared to agree to its principle—which 
he was not—he thought the wording of 
the clause rendered it quite inadmissible. 
[t applied to all prisoners at the time of 
the execution confined within the walls of 
the particular prison, untried as well as 
those who had been convicted. Now, the 
principle of English law was that every 
man was presumed to be innocent till 
proved guilty ; and why should they compel 
those to witness a most harrowing scene 
who might, the very next day, be acquitted 
of all crime? Besides, among those who 
were convicted there was every gradation 
of offence, from mere vagrancy to the 


| gravest crime ; but this clause treated all 
| without distinction, and required their 


presence at the infliction of eapital punish- 
ments within the prison, thus superadding 
no inconsiderable puvishment to that which 
the sentence of the law had pronounced 
upon them. There was no reason, justice, 
or expediency that warranted the adoption 
of such a clause. Under these cireum- 
stances he should give it a direct negative. 


Amendment negatived ; Bill passed, 
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country. The result of such reference 
| went to show that to treat beer in the 
manner described, was attended with dis- 
advantage to the troops, and an order was 
sent out that the practice should be dis- 
continued. He had no objection to lay the 
Papers on the table. 
Afterwards— 
Mr. GREENE said, he would beg to 
| ask the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther he considers that the habit of taking 
the lowest tender for beer for the supply 
| of the Troops in India is calculated to give 
' the Troops a sound, wholesome beverage ; 
| and, whether he has thought it desirable 
| to ascertain if at the price accepted for 
last season’s supply it was possible to pro- 
MINUTES.]—Szzxcr Comarrez—On County duce beer calculated to travel eight thou- 
Financial Arrangements nominated ; on Judg- | sand miles by sea and a thousand or two 
ments Extension appointed. | thousand miles by land and be fit for the 
Surrpty—considered in Committee—Navy Esrt- | Soldiers to drink ? 


MATES. Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, 


DUCHY OF CORNWALL AMENDMENT BILL 
[Hu] 

A Bill to extend the Provision in ‘‘ The Duchy 
of Cornwall Management Act, 1863,” relating to 
permanent Improvements—Was presented by The 
Lord Portman ; read 1". (No. 94.) 


House adjourned at half past Seven 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 11, 1868. 


in 


Ways axnpv Means—Resolutions [May 8] reported. | 
Pusuc Bits—First Reading— Exchequer Bonds | 

(£1,600,000) * (112). | 
Commiitee—Land Writs Registration (Scotland) * | 






























56). 
Report— Land Writs Registration (Scotland) * | 
(56-111). 


PARLIAMENT—POINT OF ORDER. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet FRENCH said, he would beg 
to ask Mr. Speaker, Whether it is compe- 
tent to a Member to give notice of the 
names of hon. Members to serve upon a 
Committee, when the House has not even 
decided that the Bill which was the sub- 
ject of his notice should be referred to a 
Select Committee ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Such a notice as that 
would be of no effect. 


ARMY—MALT LIQUOR FOR THE 
TROOPS IN INDIA.—QUESTIONS, 


Mr. M. T. BASS said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther his attention has been drawn to a prac- 
tice, said to have been adopted in India, for 
restoring unsound Malt Liquor supplied to 
the Troops; and, whether he will lay upon 
the Table of the House any Correspondence 
on the subject? 

Sirk STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
in reply, that his attention was drawn to 
this question last autumn; and, after re- 
ceiving from the Government in India an 
explanation of the practice pursued, it 
was thought advisable to refer the ques- 
tion to high chemical authority in ae 








reply, said, it was not the case that the 
lowest tender for beer was taken as a mat- 
ter of course. Specified particulars were 
sent to the brewers, the brewing was 
effected under the inspection of officers, 
and chemical tests were subsequently ap- 
plied. More than that, the brewers were 
bound to furnish the Inland Revenue with 
certificates in respect of the brewing. This 
system had hitherto worked very satisfac- 
torily, no complaints having been made of 
the quality of the beer supplied to the 
troops. 
IRELAND—CARDINAL CULLEN. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, on the occasion of the reception 
of the Prince of Wales, made inquiry of 
the Government by what style and title he 
was to invite and receive Cardinal Cullen; 
whether he was instructed to address him 
in the invitation by the title of “ His 
Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Dublin;” if not, by what title; and, 
whether, on that occasion, precedence was 
granted to Cardinal Cullen immediately 
after the Royal Family, and before the 
Archbishops of the Established Church in 
Ireland, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
and the whole of the English and Irish 
Nobility ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, no communica- 
tion of any kind whatever took place be- 
tween the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and 
Her Majesty’s Government on account of 
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the recent visit of Cardinal Cullen to his 
Excellency, and I suppose no communica- 
tion took place because it was perfectly 
unnecessary. I believe that the preced- 
ence Cardinal Cullen took on that occasion 
was according to the rule established by 
etiquette. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH: The right 
hon. Gentleman, Sir, has not answered 
the Question I put, which was, whether 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in inviting 
Cardinal Cullen, addressed him by the 
title of ‘‘ His Eminence the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Dublin?” 

Tue Eart or MAYO: In answer to 
the hon. Gentleman, I beg to say that the 
Lord Lieutenant did not address the Cardi- 
nal as *‘ His Eminence the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Dublin.” 


Representation of the 


MILITIA (SCOTLAND).—QUESTION. 


Sm ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether the duty of inspecting 
the Militia in Scotland is now to be in- 
trusted to the Inspectors of Reserved 
Forces ; and, whether any increase of pay 
will be awarded to those officers in con- 
sideration of the increased responsibilities 
thus imposed upon them ? 


Str JOHN PAKINGTON replied that 


it was the intention of Major General | 


Lindsay to visit Scotland early in July and 
inspect as many of the Militia and as 
many of the Volunteers as he could. He 


was afraid that the gallant General would | 


not be able to inspect them all himself ; 
but those whom he could not inspect 
would be inspected by the Assistant In- 
spector. Until the new system was further 
tried, he was unable to say whether the 
number or the pay of the Inspectors would 
be increased ; but when they should have 
had more experience of the system, both 
questions — that of additional assistance 
and that of increased pay — should be 
fairly considered. 


THE HUDSON BAY COMPANY. 
QUESTION. 


Sir CHARLES LANYON said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of| 
State for the Colonies, Whether negotia- | 
tions are now in progress for the transfer | 
of the Hudson Bay Company’s territory ; 
and, if so, at what period the transfer was 
likely to be made? 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, in reply, that 
under the provisions of the Confederation 
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Act of last year, the two Chambers of the 
Canadian Legislature had addressed Her 
Majesty, asking for the annexation of the 
| Hudson’s Bay territory to the Govern- 
;ment of Canada. It was considered by 
Her Majesty’s Government that the ques- 
tion of Proprietary and Government should 
go together, and negotiations were there- 
fore set on foot, and were now proceeding; 
but they were not in a condition to justify 
him in stating either their nature or pro- 
gress. 


IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN CATTLE. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said, he 
wished to ask the noble Lord the Vice 
President of the Committee of Privy Coun- 
cil for Education, Whether the Govern- 
ment have come to any determination as 
to the relaxation of the rules relating to 
the importation of Cattle from Spain, Por- 
tugal, and France, into the Ports of Liver- 
pool and Southampton ? 

Loxv ROBERT MONTAGU: Sir, the 
Government have decided that, until the 
House has had an opportunity of coming 
to some decision upon the evidence taken 
before the Metropolitan Foreign Cattle 
Market Committee, it would be safe to 
allow cattle from Normandy, Brittany, 
Spain, and Portugal to Liverpool and 
Southampton to proceed to inland markets 
by rail, on condition that the shipper en- 
ters into a bond stating that the ships 
in which he imports cattle have not within 
a stated period carried cattle from any 
other countries but those, and have not 
touched at the ports of any other country 
on the transit. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL.—QUESTION, 


Sm ANDREW AGNEW said, he would 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
When the Scotch Reform Bill will come 
on ; and whether it will be the first Order 
of the Day ? 

Mr. DISRAELI said, this Bill was down 
as the second Order for Thursday, but 
as he must ask the House to go into 
Committee on the Boundary Bill on that 
day, and as it seemed to be the wish of 
the Scotch Members that the Scotch Re- 


| form Bill should stand as the first Order 
on the day it was proposed to take it, he 
must fix some other day for it. 

Mr. MONCREIFF said, it would be 
well if the right hon. Gentleman were to 
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state when he really intended to bring on 
the Scotch Reform Bill. As it was more 
than two months since the Bill had been 
read a second time, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would see the importance 
—indeed, the propriety—of fixing with- 
out further delay a day for the Committee. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I beg, Sir, in answer 
to the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
to say that I think he must allow me to 
judge myself of the propriety of my con- 
duct in endeavouring to bring about, as I 
wish anxiously to do, the earliest possible 
dissolution of this House. With a view 
to that result I am as desirous as he can 
be that the Scotch Reform Bill should be 
discussed in Committee without any un- 
necessary delay ; but I must take every- 
thing into consideration when arranging 
the course of Business, and I do not think 
I am open to the charge of having been 
guilty of any neglect in respect of this 
Bill. Propositions which interfered with 
the Government Business were brought 


forward by other persons, but I could not | 
It is of great importance , 


prevent that. 
that the Boundary Bill should be proceeded 
with on Thursday, and, therefore, the 
Scotch Reform Bill cannot be placed first 
on that day. I believe it would not be 
satisfactory to have it put down as the 
second Order on the day when it is inten- 
ded to discuss it, but I will give it the 
first evening I can after Thursday. 


SUPPLY. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. CORRY said, it was very im- 
portant to go on with Supply without 
delay, as only a very small portion of the 
Estimates had at present been agreed to. 
Under these circumstances he appealed to 
the hon. Members for Rye (Captain 
Mackinnon) and Tavistock (Mr: Samuda) 
to postpone the Motions of which they 
had given notice. 


THE IRON-CLAD FLEET. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Capraty MACKINNON said, that his 
Motion was of such importance that he 
must decline to postpone it. He received 
his early training in the old wooden walls 
of the navy of England, and retained 
vivid impressions of the strict, but just, 
discipline of that magnificent fleet. He 

Mr. Monereiff 
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|had an earnest desire to see the navy of 
| the future holding the same position of 
efficiency and imperishable renown as 
that of bygone days. This was his rea- 
son for drawing attention to the faulty, 
inferior, and retrograde construction of a 
large portion of our iron-clad fleet. His 
information had been obtained mainly from 
the records of the public Press, papers read, 
and pamphlets published at various times 
by naval officers, as well as from Parlia- 
mentary Returns. These sources of infor- 
mation had created an impression in his 
mind that, during the last five years, large 
sums of money had been wasted in the 
Construction Department of the Navy— 
owing, apparently, to a want of skill and 
experience in that Department. He had 
not, however, arrived at this conclusion 
without giving due consideration to the 
counter opinions and apologies in those 
organs of the Press which were supposed 
to convey the opinions of the Controller 
of the Navy’s Department. He referred 
to naval articles and naval intelligence in 
certain daily and weekly papers, and con- 
cluded that he should not be contradicted 
when he assumed that those writings were 
the inspirations of that Department, and 
that a system of official corsmunicaticn 
had been carried on during the last five 
years on naval matters in the Press to a 
greater extent than had ever been known 
| before. In illustration of his meaning he 
| might mention that an article in the Army 
and Navy Gazette of the 14th of March 
| forestalled the usual statement of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty in the introduction 
|of the Navy Estimates, and conveyed in- 
| telligence of a peculiarly departmental and 
confidential character which marked its 
official origin ; and its object appeared to 
have been to commit the present Board of 
Admiralty, by the evidence of their present 
intentions, to an approval of the past, and 
|compromise them so as to secure their de- 
fensive co-operation with the present Con- 
troller’s Department. The most important 
feature, however, was the indication that 
article afforded of the purpose for which 
the monies proposed to be voted in the 
Estimates for building purposes was to be 
appropriated—namely, for another ZHer- 
cules, for another Jnvincible, for another 
Monarch, and for a Monitor, all on Mr. 
Reed’s designs. A Return of the state of 
the iron-clad fleet was laid upon the table 
of the House each year. He held a copy 
of such Returns for 1866 and 1867 in his 
| hand ; but was compelled to complain of its 
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incorrectness and incompleteness. It was 
calculated to hoodwink the Admiralty, 
humbug the House of Commons, and throw 
dust in the eyes of the public. As in the 
semi-official publications of the Press, all 
faults and failures were attributed to the 
Board of Admiralty, while nothing but 
what was most perfect was attributed to 
the Controller’s Department. He confessed 
his inability to understand what was meant 
in the column giving the names of the de- 
signers by ‘ Controller’s Department and 
Mr. Reed,” and “ Controller’s Department 
without Mr. Reed.”” Then he found that 
the indicated horse power was not re- 
corded. For instance, the Bellerophon 
appeared to have engines of 1,000-horse 
power, and the Achilles 1,250-horse power; 
but the former vessel to attain a less speed 
than the 
power, and the Achilles, a much larger 
vessel, only 5,722-horse power. The 
cost of the engines told a tale: those of 
the Bellerophon cost £88,612, and those 
of the Achilles cost £69,117; so that, in 
cost of engines, the expense of the smaller 


aud slower vessel was far greater than the | 
The Bellerophon car- | 


larger and faster. 
ried one-third less weight per indicated 
horse power than the Achilles, and was 
proportionately a far more expensive steam 
ship, and, judging from reports of trials at 
sea, had inferior sailing qualities, was a 
less steady gun platform, and was inferior 
as a sea boat. The Bellerophon was re- 
ported in Zhe Times of Thursday last as 
steaming for six hours over 14 knots, 
but this was performed with a tide in her 
favour the whole way. We might fairly 
take off about three miles per hour, which 
reduced her speed to about 11 knots. 
Admiral Warden was of opinion that the 
Achilles is the finest ironclad ever built ; 
but Admiral Robinson said, ‘‘I cannot 
concur in that opinion; the Bellerophon is 
a stronger, handier, and more efficient 
fighting ship.” If the Bellerophon turned 
quicker under steam, this was chiefly 
owing to her having a rudder of more than 
twice the proportionate surface as com- 
pared with that of the Achilles. The real 
cause of the difference in this case was 
that the immersed longitudinal area of the 
Achilles which her rudder had to turn was 
10,088 square feet—her rudder surface 
which had to turn it being 166 square 
feet, or 1 foot of power to every 60 feet 
of resistance. The immersed area of the 


Bellerophon was 6,540 square feet, and her | 


rudder surface 252 square feet, being 1 


Achilles exerted 6,522-horse | 
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| foot of power to every 26 feet of resistance, 
Thus the shorter ship was equipped with 
| 130 per cent more turning power than the 
| longer one. The Bellerophon’s ‘balanced ” 
| rudder commanded an angle of 38 degrees, 
| while the ordinary rudder of the Achilles 
/commanded an angle of 25 degrees only. 
| The shorter ship thus obtained 60 per cent 
| more command over the power of her larger 
rudder than the longer ship obtained over 
her smaller one. ‘The disparagement of 
| long ships had been due in this case to 
keeping out of sight the enormous disparity 
in the steering equipment of the Achilles. 
| But put the two ships under equal condi- 
| tions of steering power, and their present 
| difference would be reversed in favour of 
|the longer ship. The form and propor- 
tions of the Achilles were based on the 
experience of the last thirty years. Those 
| of the Bellerophon violated all experience, 
and she had to push before her an enormous 
submarine “ snout,’ tens of tons in cubical 
bulk, which obstructed her speed and 
manceuvrings, and doubtless her turning 
too. Although a smaller vessel she had 
not a proportionate lighter draught. The 
Bellerophon represented Mr. Keed’s pro- 
mised improvement on the Achilles class, 
and was a prototype of one of the ves- 
sels for which money was asked in the 
Estimates. The innovations of armour- 
| plating and heavy guns had in no way 
altered the special requirements of our 
fleet, yet the last five years had produced 
an armour-clad fleet constructed wholly re- 
gardless of classification, and at variance 
with the broad rules of science and practi- 
eal experience. The present Chief Con- 
structor of the Navy took Office with the 
advantage of finding that difficulties had 
been well considere¢ by his predecessors, 
and practically developed in six larger 
vessels — namely, the Warrior, Black 
Prince, Achilles, Minotaur, Agincourt, and 
Northumberland, which were a valuable 
class of cruizing frigates. They were capi- 
tal ships, and the type was well worthy 
of being perpetuated. The Chief Con- 
| structor of the Navy would claim superi- 
ority for his vessels on account of thicker 
armour, This was a deceptive plea, be- 
cause the total weight of armour carried 
by the Bellerophon was not proportion- 
ately greater than in the <Achslles, as 
it covered a smaller portion of the ship, 
the Bellerophon having only seven pro- 
tected broadside ports and the Achilles 
thirteen. The question of armour-plates 
did not affect naval architecture so as to 
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impose any practical impediment to the | of system evinced in the character of these 
production of good sea-going vessels. While | iron-clads resulted in the most lamentable 


the Warrior class fulfilled the require- 
ments of their day of progress, the vessels 


of Mr. Reed had not done so. He ventured | 


to say that not one vessel designed by Mr. 
Reed had been a type for another which 
should follow. His first frigate, corvette, 
and gunboat were now obsolete ; his 
** plough-bow ” was discarded as a blun- 
der. His great love—the broadside system 
—was in its last agonies; and the Estimates 
for building for the last five years had 
been wasted to a great extent in endea- 
vouring to drive a smaller class of broad- 
side vessels, with forms at variance with 
science and experience, at a great speed 
by dint of enormous horse power. With- 
out entering into particulars, he main- 
tained that, in the designs of Mr. Watts, 
the broad rules of science and experience 
in naval architecture were not departed 
from, and they afforded sufficient evidence 
of the direction which in the future should 
have guided wise and teachable men, or 
unprejudiced minds, in the pathway of 
improvement. Sir Baldwin Walker and 
Mr. Watts were of opinion that to carry 
heavy armour combined with great speed, 
at the same time insuring good sea-going 


qualities in broadside vessels, the large | 
proportions, like those of the first six ves- | 


sels, were a necessity ; if iron-clad broad- 
side vessels of a smaller class were desirable 
a reduction of speed was a necessity. Yet, 
the present Chief Constructor thought 
differently, and undertook to prove the 
contrary, although totally without experi- 
ence, never having built a ship. The 
turret principle was urged upon him as a 
means of assistance, but he discarded it. 
So we had broadsidé ships of the Belle- 
rophon type, which carried one-third less 
weight per indicated horse power, at a less 
speed than the Achilles, and in every re- 
spect a most inferior sea-going vessel. The 
Chief Constructor had lately held out at a 
public meeting of engineers that he was 
prepared to design a turret-vessel superior 
to all that the world had yet produced. He 
(Captain Mackinnon) had no confidence in 
Mr. Reed’s ability to do so; and it was 
for this reason he had brought this subject 
before the House, hoping that he should 
at least obtain from the First Lord of the 
Admiralty some assurance that the adop- 
tion of the turret principle would not be 
left to be carried out by those who had for 
years past ignored its advantages and 
opposed even a fair trial, The total want 


Captain Mackinnon 


| fact that no fleet of the line could be 


formed to cruize and manceuvre together 
unless constantly under steam; and that 
as gun platforms they were mostly so 


unsteady that their artillery power would 


be almost ineffective even in moderate 
weather. He believed if they were to 
take aim at that House 100 yards off 
in a fresh breeze, they would not hit it. 
The corvettes intended as cruizers for the 
protection of our trade were equally un- 
suitable for the purpose for which they 
were designed, having proved heavy rollers, 
with a speed of barely thirteen knots at the 
measured mile, which, judging by the 
Bellerophon, meant eleven knots as a re- 
liable speed at sea ; therefore, they could 
neither capture privateers nor escape cap- 
ture themselves from a similar class of 
vessels building by other countries. The 
best evidence that these vessels were not 
adequate for the purpose they were designed 
was that, after expensive alterations from 
the original designs, in some cases involv- 
ing almost an entire re-construction, as 
with the Danaé, we were now building a 
new type of corvette, the Jnconstant class, 
for a greater speed, after mcre than twelve 
failures of this class had been added to tle 
fleet at the cost of a large sum of money. 
With regard to the gunboats, there never 
was such a blunder made in the world. 
We had built three armour-plated gun- 
boats, equipped in every respect as sea- 
going vessels, and costing a large sum of 
money, which had turned out useless for 
any purpose whatever, and, therefore, a 
dead loss to the country. As proof of this 
he need only name two of these vessels— 
the Vixen and Waterwitch. In making 


/an attempt to go from one port to ano- 


ther in this country they proved them- 
selves unseaworthy, rolling 50 degrees 
each way, though there was not what 
seamen would call ‘a gale of wind.” 
Such a facet was unknown in our naval 
history, and most discreditable to our 
national character as naval architects, 
The crews of these two men-of-war went 
aft in a body and protested against being 
sent to sea in such unseaworthy vessels. 
The English naval authorities had made 
themselves the laughing-stock of the whole 
world. They had put on the front of 
each vessel a snout called a plough-bow, 
up which the water ran, and which, if a 
sufficiently high rate of speed could be 
obtained, would cause the vessel to dig 
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into the water and absolutely run down. 
He understood that the apologists for these 
vessels now said that they were intended 
for river purposes; but in every respect 
the character of these iron-clad gunboats 
—ironicaliy called ‘‘ coffins” by a distin- 
guished flag officer—rendered such an 
apology ridiculous. He would compare 
two vessels, one built by a private firm 
and the other in the Admiralty yard— 
the Vixen and the Medusa. They had 
cost about the same money to construct. 
The Vixen was 1,180 tons; her draught 
was 11 feet 10 inches; her length 160 
feet ; breadth, 32 feet; nominal horse- 
power, 160; speed, 9} knots; and she 
carried two 6}-ton guns. The Medusa 
was 1,360 tons; her draught 9 feet; 
length, 190 feet ; breadth, 36 feet ; nominal 
horse-power, 200 ; speed, 10$ knots ; and 
her armament, four 10-ton guns. The 
Vixen was quite unseaworthy—rolled and 
pitched most dangerously even in moderate 
weather, and never went to sea in bad 
weather. The Medusa, on the other hand, 
had been in several heavy gales, and was 
a very handy and serviceable boat. An- 
other most important feature as regarded 
the efficiency of our fleet was connected 
with the supply of coals which each ship 
was enabled to carry, especially when it 
had been proved that no safe evolutions 
could be performed by them under sail 
alone. In this respect our fleet was most 
inefficient, and especially the Bellerophon 
and Hercules, Mr. Reed’s choicest pro- 
ductions, which carried, at full speed, only 
three days’ fuel; this defect was neces- 
sarily a consequence of the unscientific 
principle of obtaining speed by placing 
enormous engines in small ships. Com- 
mencing with the Enterprizeand Research, 
and going down to the last of Mr. Reed’s 
vessels, he considered that there existed a 
most glaring evidence of the misappro- 
priation of public money for building pur- 
poses. During the last ten years, no 
less than £10,000,000 had been expended 
on iron-clads, and he did not believe they 
were of any real use whatever. Their 
unseaworthiness and rolling propensities 
were remarkable evidences of want of 
skill, and called for great caution in voting 
more monies for future designs from the 
same source, seeing that, as yet, not one 
vessel designed by Mr. Reed had proved 
the type of another which should foilow. 
Judging from the failures of the past, and 
considering that two of the vessels now 
proposed of the Audacious class were 
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duplicates of vessels not yet tried, that 
House, as guardians of the public purse, 
should interfere so as to require that one 
vessel of each class should be tried before 
the duplicates were commenced. There 
was a plan for utilizing the best of our 
wooden line-of-battle ships, by converting 
them into turret-ships at a cost of £100,000 
each, and thereby strengthening the iron- 
clad fleet. On account of its great economy 
in time and money, this plan had com- 
mended itself most highly to the House. 
It was Mr. Henwood’s proposition, which, 
he understood, had been submitted to the 
Admiralty. But, as the turret principle 
was involved, it appeared that the Con- 
troller’s Department had decided to sup- 
press it. The reports of the construction 
Department on some of the plans submitted 
to them by the Admiralty for examination 
gave rise to grave suspicions that the 
detail of some of these plans had been 
distorted, and from being thus altered, 
condemned on incorrect data. Mr. Reed 
himself was converting a wooden line-of- 
battle ship, the Repulse, into an iron-clad 
on his favourite “ box’”’ rolling principle, 
of the Zealous class, at a cost of about 
£250,000, and decried the plan of con- 
verting similar vessels on the turret prin- 
ciple for less than half the money. He 
believed that one of these converted turret- 
ships would prove more than a match for 
the Bellerophon, and would be only one- 
fourth her cost. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by thanking the House for the 
attention with which they had listened 
to him. 

Mr. SAMUDA said, that he wished to 
call attention to the Parliamentary Return, 
No. 26, entitled ‘‘The Navy (Designs for 
Ships),” ordered to be printed on the 
3d December last, relative to the designs 
for war ships furnished by private ship- 
building firms on an invitation from the 
Admiralty, and to the course taken by the 
Admiralty in respect to them. This was 
a subject which he thought could be better 
dealt with in the House than in Commit- 
tee. In June, 1867, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Corry) informed the House 
that, in addition to what was proposed to 
be done in the Estimates, it was his in- 
tention to build another iron-clad, and to 
avail himself of the experience and ability 
of private builders for that purpose. Ap- 
plication was accordingly made to seven 
of the principal shipbuilding firms, calling 
on them to supply the Government with 
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and it was left entirely open to the firms | shown that what had been represented as 
whether they would propose a turret ship the cheaper production of the dockyards 
or whether they would suggest a broad-| was at least 50 per cent dearer than that 
side. It was understood that the construc- | of the private yards. The plea of eco- 
tion of the vessel would be entrusted to | nomy, indeed, was now given up, after it 
the hands of the firm whose plan was/|had served its purpose of throwing work 
most approved, if satisfactory terms could | out of other hands into the dockyards, and 
be arranged. Designs were sent in, and | it was argued instead that it was necessary 
on the 8th of October following the Ad- | to preserve the dockyards for purposes of 
miralty came to their decision ; but though | war. This was an altogether different 
in every case the competing firms were | question, with which he would not deal 
thanked and praised the whole of the de-|on the present occasion. Again, on its 
signs were rejected. That at first sight | being proposed to build some large troop- 
might appear to be a very curious result; | ships for the Indian service, it was sug- 
but a study of Papers for which he had | gested that the Admiralty would do well 
moved would do away with any such | not to confine themselves to the designs 
impression. It appeared that on previ-|of their officials; and his hon. Friend the 
ous occasions similar designs had been | Member for Birkenhead (Mr. Laird) sug- 
applied for, and in every case the same | gested that as the best engines had been ob- 
result had followed. And not only were | ‘tained by requesting proposals from firms 





the designs rejected, but somehow they | 
were supplanted by official plans. He 
would give one or two notable instances. 
In 1859 or 1860 a similar proposal was 
made in the 
Warrior. The firms applied to all re- 
sponded, and the expense to which they 
went might reasonably be represented by 


a sum of £300, and in many cases £500. | 


But when the plans were sent in a very 
early opportunity was taken of discredit- 
ing them in that House, and those who 
had sent in designs were first made ac- 
quainted with the fact that they were 
not accepted by being asked to tender 
at the Admiralty on the official plans 
of that very vessel for which they had 
competed. How the official plans had 
been formed had never been satisfac- 
torily explained, but somehow they bore 


an extraordinary resemblance to many of | 


the plans which had been sent in as well 
in dimensions as in some extraordinary 


points of construction which were new. | 
There were undoubtedly variations from | 
it imperative on the Chief Constructor of 


the private plans sufficient to enable one 
to say that the designs were not actually 
copied. There was another curious in-| 
stance. Soon after the introduction of iron- 
plated and iron-built ships it was proposed 
in that House that they should have 
wooden hulls for carrying armour instead 
of iron hulls. Such work ought to have 
been thrown open to private yards ; but a 
Minute was prepared by the Admiralty | 
with the evident object of throwing dis- 
credit on them. It represented that work | 
done in private yards was slovenly, im-| 
perfect, and more costly than that done in 
the dockyards. Experience, however, had 


Mr, Samuda 


well-known case of the | 


|of reputation, the same plan should be 
tried with ships. The Admiralty assented, 
and it was accordingly agreed that pri- 
vate firms should be asked to send in 
designs for these vessels. Their designs, 
however, were no sooner sent in than 
they were discredited. Lord Clarence 
Paget, then Secretary of the Admiralty, 
informing the House that the only chance 
of obtaining a satisfactory ship was to 
east aside their plans and adopt those 
of the Admiralty, as the private builders 
could not rise to the level of the Admiral- 
ty’s requirements. The result was another 
failure. The same thing had happened 
with regard to the turret and broadside 
ships. He now came to the present state 
of things. He found that the same result 
had occurred, but in an aggravated form. 


| Knowing what had occurred on previous 


oceasions, he had deemed it his duty on 
the part of the private firms to point out 
to the First Lord of the Admiralty that 
the only way in which a satisfactory re- 
sult was likely to be obtained was to make 


the Navy that he should not compete with 
the private firms, and should not exercise 
any influence on the decision of the Board; 
and he understood the right hon. Gentle- 
man to assent to the suggestion. But 
what did the Papers reveal on the sub- 
| ject F First, that the Chief Constructor 
'had actually put forward plans to com- 
pete with the proposals of the private 
firms, and, not content with one design, 
he made use of two—one for a turret 
ship and the other for a broadside. But 
what was still more strange was, that 


‘he acted practically as the arbitrator. 
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He reported on the whole of the plans,| him the benefit of any experience and 
and actually introduced into his Report; knowledge which he possessed, but on 
a tabulated form, including his own wed the clear and distinct understanding that 
ships as well as the others, and then! he would not enter into the competition, 
drew a conclusion favourable to himself;| and would not derive any advantage from 
while the Controller, in his report, con- | it. He therefore had no personal interest in 
tinually referring to the Constructor’s, this matter. It was contended that the 
views to support his own conclusions, | vessel enjoying the approval of the Govern- 
repeats all his condemnation of the pri- ment possessed this advantage, that, by 
vate plans and admiration for the official.| means of sponsons placed upon the upper 
The private designs were praised or con-| deck, she was able, in addition to her 
demned according as they agreed or dif-| broadside battery, to fire a gun fore and 
fered from their own. For instance, he par- | aft in the direction of the keel, and so, 
tially commended the design of the Thames possessing an all-round fire, was equal to 
Trou Works on account of its resemblance | a turret ship. It required but a very 
to the Jnvincible, and he described the ad- | small amount of professional knowledge to 
vantages of Messrs. Laird’s turret ship | detect the fallacy of that argument. The 
over the official design as either repeti-| broadside of the ZJnvincible showed three 
tions of the features of other official ships, | guns, each throwing a shot of 300 lbs., or 
or as purchased at the expense of quali-| exerting a total force of 900 lbs., which 
ties equally essential. With reference | could be increased to 1,200 lbs. by the fire 
to a third he declared that it was in no of a gun from the upper deck. But a 
respect superior to the design sent in to! turret ship engaging her would throw 
their Lordships on the 27th of July. Par- | 2,400 lbs. at a discharge. Moreover, this 
ticular stress had been laid upon the! was taking the calculation in the most 
assumption that the Admiralty would be | favourable way for the sponson ship. For 
greatly guided in its decision by the re- | the moment the turret ship either forged 
commendation of persons outside the| ahead or dropped astern more than 30 
official circle. But having invited private | degrees the Jnvincible would be reduced to 
persons to design what they considered | the necessity of attacking or defending 
the best modes, the Admiralty destroyed | with one gun, while for a large portion of 
the hopes of all those who favoured the | the distance the turret ship would be able 
turret principle, by exhibiting determined | to exert her full force. The great advan- 
hostility to anything but the broadside. | tage possessed by the turret ships submitted 
Four ships out of the seven were summa-| over their rivals was that they were 
rily set aside by this decision, and of the | fully cased in armour, while the official 
three remaining it was said that two were | broadside ship had only patches of ar- 
not necessary to be considered at all, while| mour, and was vulnerable over two- 
the third they regarded as particularly | thirds of her length. It was absurd 
good, because of the resemblance which | to call a vessel armoured which was left 
it exhibited to their own favourite build. | totally unprotected at its stem or stern, 





The Board came to the conclusion that the | 
Chief Constructor was the only man who | 
| the ends. 


could produce what they required, and in 
the end they determined to build another 


except on the water line, and which 
might be pierced by any shot which strack 
Moreover, no such thing ex- 
isted, or ever had existed in the British 








ship from the official plans of the Jnvincible | navy as a vessel fitted with batteries 
class. Finally, they came to the absurd | carried in sponsons on the upper deck, 
conclusion of giving the building of| and they were entirely without experi- 
the ship, not to the firm whose design | ence of how such a fighting vessel would 
they most approved for a broadside ship, | answer. Another difficulty with the spon- 
but to another firm altogether, Messrs. | son vessel was as to its rolling. The rolling 
Laird, of Birkenhead—who had sent in a | tendency of the armour-clads had been much 
design, not for a broadside, but for a| dwelt upon in the Admiralty Reports of 
turret-—making compensation, it was true, | the Channel Fleet. Now it was evident that 
to the firm thus passed over by giving them | a vessel would roll much worse if she had 
an order for a corvette. He spoke upon this | to carry heavy guns and heavy armour upon 
matter with perfect impartiality. When} her upper deck. The Admiralty had de- 
his firm was applied to for designs he told | clined to entertain the plans of a turret 
his right hon. Friend the First Lord of | ship on the ground that they were experi- 
the Admiralty that he would gladly give | mental, notwithstanding that they had had 
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one built, and had obtained another by 
conversion, which was tried under difficult 
circumstances, and reported to the House 
as having achieved in every respect a 
perfect and unequalled success. The Ad- 
miralty had also two more building, one 
in their own dockyard, and one by the 
Messrs. Laird of Birkenhead. He did 
not wish to say a word in disparagement 
of the Constructive or any other Depart- 
ment, whose head was not present to de- 
fend himself; but he was bound to say that 
there appeared tobe too much ground for the 
observations which were made by his right 
hon. Friend opposite before he became a 
Member of the Government. His right hon. 
Friend said that asking aman like Mr. Reed, 
who was the advocate of a totally oppo- 
site system of his own, to build a turret 
ship, was something like calling on an 
allopathic doctor to treat a patient on the 
homeopathic plan. He believed his right 
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| believed that if the matter were thoroughly 


looked into the House would find that the 
frequent re-constructions were due to the 


| fact that the Admiralty placed an absolute 


reliance on their own Department, instead 


‘of availing themselves of the experience 


| tion. 
' sides. 


to be found outside. 

Me. CORRY said, he was quite ready 
to acknowledge that he had never found 
greater difficulty in deciding on any ques- 
tion than on that to which the hon. 
Member for Tavistock had called atten- 
There was much to be said on both 
His hon. Friend (Mr. Samuda) had 
stated the case in relation to the competi- 
tive designs very fairly, except in his 
remarks about the reference to the Con- 
troller of the Navy. His hon. Friend 


‘could not suppose that an unscientific 


Board like that of the Admiralty could 


| decide on the design of a ship until it had 


hon. Friend sincerely wished to give the | 


turret principle a fair trial, and holding 
such views it would have been right and 
reasonable that his right hon. Friend 
should have investigated the matter a 
little further, in order to see whether 


persons who had, by experience and as- | 


siduity, attained a prominent position, 
could be so entirely wrong as to render 
it necessary that all their plans should be 
thrown over, in order to introduce those 
of the Chief Constructor. But he knew 


ithe Controller did not approve. 


the obstacles which a man in his right | 
| that of the Messrs. Laird, which had been 


hon. Friend’s position must have to en- 
counter from professional advisers. 


He | 


thought he was justified in the criticisms | 
he had made on the action of the Ad- | 
miralty, and in saying that the private | 
firms had not been treated fairly in the | from the first he had entertained a secret 
attempt which had been made to show | hope that a design for a turret ship might 
that their calculations were deficient. | be accepted. His hon. Friend was not cor- 
Everybody seemed to be wrong but the | rect in supposing that Mr. Reed had been 


Chief Constructor himself. 


To show | allowed to compete. 


been submitted to an examination by their 
scientific advisers. It always had been the 
practice to refer to the Controller designs 
sent in by private builders for ships of war. 
He would not say that the Admiralty were 
bound by the opinion of that officer; but 
undoubtedly they must be very much in- 
fluenced by it; and he must express his 
opinion that the Board wou!d undertake a 
very great responsibility if they decided 
upon building a ship, the design of which 
Much 
fault had been found with all the de- 
signs in matters of detail, except, perhaps, 


highly praised by the Controller and the 
Chief Constructor; but he would state pre- 
sently why he and his Colleagues had not 
thought it inadvisable to adopt it, though 


He had sent in a 


what had been done by private firms, | plan, and there was nothing to prevent 
he might refer to the Prince Henry, | the Controller or the Chief Constructor from 
built for the Dutch Government, and to | submitting a plan for a ship at any time 
the Crown Prince, built for the Prussian | he might think proper; but he had not 


Government, both of which had given 
the greatest satisfaction. The Prince 
Henry had the draught of water to an 
inch that was promised, and the Crown 
Prince had the draught of water to an 
inch, and considerably more than the speed 
promised. He considered it a matter of 
the greatest importance to the country, 
especially as regarded a reduction in the 
Navy Estimates, that the Admiralty should 
take counsel with the private firms. 


Mr. Samuda 





{ 
' 


been asked to compete, nor was his design 
taken into consideration in competition 
with that of Messrs, Laird and the other 
competitors. If Mr. Reed had praised 
his own ship and found fault with the 
ships of other people, he (Mr. Corry) 
had nothing to do with that. His hon. 
Friend had quoted remarks of his some 
years ago in favour of building a tur- 
ret ship; but those remarks were made 


He | before the experiment of building a sea- 
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going turret ship had been determined | of building a third turret ship before the 


on. The circumstances were different 
now, because there were two such ships 
—the Captain and the Monarch — in 
course of construction, one of which was 
under the immediate superintendence of 
Captain Coles, and the other on a design 
by the Department of the Controller. 
Messrs. Laird’s competitive design con- 
tained nothing new in point of principle ; 
it was, in point of fact, nothing more than 
an improved Captain; and in his opinion 
there was nothing to be gained by building 
two experimental vessels on exactly the 
same principle before one had been tried. 





Captain and Monarch had been tried, if 
the Admiralty had been under an obliga- 
tion to adopt one or another of the designs 
Messrs. Laird’s would have been selected, 

He would not, on this occasion, follow 
the hon, Member for Rye into his remarks 
respecting the performances of certain ves- 
sels, but would be content with pointing 
out, in reference to the hon. Member’s 
criticisms on the Bellerophon and the 
Achilles, that those vessels could not be 
justly compared to each other. No doubt 
the lines of the Achilles were better adapted 
to speed than those of the Bellerophon ; but 


But he had another reason for thinking it | Mr. Reed’s object was to obtain a shorter 
well to pause before building a third sea- and more handy and cheaper ship, and to 
going turret ship before the experiments | obtain compensation by greater power of 
in progress were tested. Between the | engines. On the whole, his observations 
time when the designs were called for | had led him to the conclusion that our 
and sent in, the Lords of the Admiralty | iron: clad ships, instead of being inferior, 
went round the various ports, and he / were in reality superior to those of any 
had had an opportunity of obtaining the | | other country in the world. 

opinions of many experienced naval officers 

respecting turret ships; and he might here} Motion, “That Mr. Speaker do now 
ment'>n that he wason board the Minotaur | leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 

at the time she made the famous pitch to | 
which the hon. Member had adverted, so 
that he had himself an opportunity of | 
Witnessing the performance of the armour- . 
clads in a heavy sea. He had also wit- (In the Committee.) 

nessed the performance of the turret ship| Mr. CORRY, in rising to propose the 
Wyvern. The great majority of the officers | Navy Estimates, said: Mr. Chairman—Sir, 
with whom he conversed on the subject I fear that in the performance of the duty 
entertained grave doubts as to the fitness | which now devolves upon me I shall have 
of the turret principle for ships intended | to trespass at some length on the indul- 
as cruizers—to keep the sea in all wea-| gence of the Committee, of which, on 
thers ; and, although there could be no| more than one ground, I stand in need. 
doubt that the turret principle was the | I therefore think that I shall best consult 
best for coast defence, it was felt at the|the convenience of the Committee if I 
Admiralty that, in the present state of the | abstain from further preface, and at once 
navy, it was not advisable to build a ship | proceed to explain the Estimates I have 
which might be useful for that purpose | risen to propose. I will first advert to 
only, but that the design to be selected | the increase in the amount required to be 
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should be for a ship which could be sent | 
to sea with safety to herself and comfort | 
to her crew. The hon. Member had blamed 
the Admiralty for having given the build- 
ing of the broadside ship determined on | 
to Messrs. Laird, notwithstanding the de- 
sign sent in by them was for a turret | 
ship; but that was in strict accordance 
with the intimation made to the various 
competitors. The parties who sent in the | 
most approved design were to be en-| 
trusted with the building of the ship. 
Both the Controller and the Chief Con- 
structor had given a decided preference to 
Messrs. Laird’s ; and notwithstanding the | 
doubts entertained as to the advisability | 


VOL. CXCII [rarep series, ] 


voted for the present year over the Es- 
timates for the last year, and explain 
that it is only apparent. The amount 
of the excess is £201,037, and it arises 
from the sum of £203,292, on account of 
supplies to other Departments having been 
included in the Estimates for the year 
1868-9, under the Votes specified, for which 
there was no corresponding provision in 
the preceding year. Under a recent deci- 


sion of the Treasury, the re-payments for 
these supplies are to be made direct to the 
Exchequer, instead of being credited, as 
heretofore, to the naval Votes. It is there- 
fore necessary to provide for the purchase 
of these supplies in the Estimates ; but 


C 
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as re-payment will be made into the Ex- | without which our ships would be of no 
chequer, no additional charge falls on the | ‘avail. The possibility of effecting any ma- 
Revenue on that account. In order to | terial reduction in the number of seamen 
institute a proper comparison between |to be voted for the service of the year 
the Votes for the two years, the sum of /depended in a great measure upon the 
£203,292 must be deducted from the | strength at which the foreign squadrons 
gross amount, and the result is as fol- | ought to be maintained. This is a matter 
lows: —The Votes for 1868-9 amount |in respect of which the gravest censure has 
to £11,177,290; deduct the re-payment | been passed on the Admiralty, not only 
to the Exchequer of £203,292, and there jon the present, but also on preceding 
remains £10,973,998, as compared with | Boards, and I may remark that the num- 
£10,976,253, the amount of the Votes for | ber of our ships on foreign stations was 
1867-8. There is, therefore, an actual | less last year than it had been during the 
decrease in the sum to be voted to meet | period when our immediate predecessors 
the requirements of the naval service for | were in Office. It is asserted by some per: 
1868-9 of £2,255, as compared with the | sons that we are guilty of supreme folly in 
sum required for the naval service last | maintaining these squadrons, and their 
year. On the other hand, some trifling | maintenance may be said to be the pivot on 
charges which are specified in the first which our whole naval policy turns. I am 
page of the abstract have been removed | quite ready to admit that, if these squadrons 
from the Navy to the Civil Service Esti- | are useless, if they are kept up merely for 
mates, and the general result is an in- | the sake of giving patronage to the Admi- 
crease on the Estimates for the present |ralty, as some insinuate, or for any other 
year, as regards the naval service, of |such unworthy motive, then they ought 
£9,480. Under these circumstances, the | to be at once suppressed; and, if they 
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amounts of the two Estimates may be said | 
to be practically the same. It was the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Ministers in the 


present financial situation, affected as it | 


was, and still is, by the cost of the Abys- 


sinian War, that it would have been in- | 


admissible to have proposed a larger sum 
than was voted last year for the navy. 


| were so repressed, millions of public money 
would be saved. You would save the 
wages of 10,000 or 15,000 seamen, and a 
large proportion cf the cost of building 
|and repairing ships, and various other 
charges. The question, however, is, whe- 
| ther it would be wise to reverse our policy 
|in this respect? I am not contending 





The Admiralty, therefore, had to consider | that the stations ought to be maintained 
in what manner they could appropriate the | on an extravagant scale; but, on the other 
amount at their disposal, thus limited, to the | hand, ought we to deal with them in the 
greatest advantage, and in considering this wholesale manner which some have sug- 
question it was the unanimous opinion of | gested? Ought we to withdraw our ships 
my Colleagues and myself that as large an | | altogether, or to such an extent as would 
amount as could possibly be spared from | make a serious impression on the Esti- 
the other departments of the naval ser- | mates? It has been stated that the vessels 
vice, without disregard to their proper | ‘constituting the squadrons on our foreign 
efficiency, ought to be appropriated to the | stations are useless for fighting purposes. 
construction of armour-plated ships. In | There would be some truth in that assertion 
view of the progress made and still being | if the squadrons of other nations consisted 
made by other navies, that was, in our | exclusively of armour-clads; but, so far from 
opinion, essential to the maintenance of | that being the case, the foreign squadrons 
our naval power; and that has been the | of other navies are even to a greater ex- 
principle on which these Estimates have | tent than our own unarmoured. Therefore 
been prepared. The question therefore | our unarmoured vessels would, in the event 
whether any reduction, and, if so, what | of war, be as able as ever to protect our 
reduction could be made, under other | colonies and commerce against the unar- 
heads of expenditure, arose upon the | moured vessels of an enemy. The United 
first Vote—the Vote for wages to seamen | States’ Government is building a great 
and marines—the first not only in order, | number of unarmoured cruizers, and with 
but also in importance, because, whatever | an object that we can very well under- 
importance we may attach to our fleet of|stand. If ever America were at war with 
ironclads, it is, after all, subordinate to | us, she would try to cripple our commerce, 
the maintenance of an adequate establish- | and lumbering armour-clads would be com- 
ment of well-trained officers and seamen, | paratively useless for that purpose. Again, 


Mr. Corry 
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take the case of France. 
has a large sea-going fleet of armour-clads; | 
but by far the greater part of her navy con- | 
sists of unarmoured ships. Her foreign | 
squadrons are almost exclusively unarm- 
oured, and she has a large reserve of un- 
armoured line-of-battle ships and frigates | 
in her ports. From the last French Budget 
for the year 1869—the French Budgets 
being prepared a year in advance —I find 
that there are to be 167 vessels in com-| 
mission, and of these only ten are to be 
armour-clad ships. The rest are large 
frigates, corvettes, and other vessels, cor- 
responding to those that form the squad- | 
rons on our own stations. Some of them 
are transports, but the greater number 
are ordinary men-of-war for ordinary du- 
ties. The proposed expenditure of France, | 
provided in the ordinary budget for the | 
building of unarmoured ships during the 
year 1869 exceeds that on armoured ships 
in the proportion of more than three to 
two. Suppose that we were to follow | 
the advice of those who say we ought 
to break up our unarmoured navy, look at 
the position we should be in if so great a 
misfortune were to arise as war between 
England and France. Why, our colo- 
nies would be at her mercy, and our 
commerce would be swept from the seas ; 
for our armour-clads would have quite 
enough on their hands in dealing with 
the armour-clads of France in the Chan- 
nel and the Mediterranean, and our co- | 
lonial and our vast commercial interests | 
abroad would be left completely unpro- 
tected against the unarmoured men-of- 
war possessed by France. To ineur such | 
a risk would not be a wise policy for 
us to adopt. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) asked 
last year what ehance a gunboat would 
have against a Russian armour-clad in the 
China seas. My answer is the same chance 
as a gun-brig in former times would have 
had against a line-of-battle ship—that is to 
say, no chance at all. But a gunboat now | 
has as good a chance against an enemy’s 
gunboat as formerly a gun-brig had 
aguinst an enemy’s gun-brig; and, as it 
is by means of small, and unarmoured 
vessels, that our commerce would be as- | 
sailed, it is absolutely necessary that we 
should be provided with a similar descrip- 
tion of force to protect it. It is said that 


our unarmoured squadrons are useless in 
time of peace; but the requisitions we 
receive from merchants and others resident 
in foreign countries asking us to send 
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ships to this port and that port, and the 
outery which is raised if the squadrons 
are unduly reduced, show that they render 
effective and valuable service. The public 
do not hear much of these cases; they do not 
excite general interest; but effectual ser- 
vice is rendered, nevertheless, to British 
commerce by our squadrons abroad. In- 
dependently of any opinion which I may 
have upon this subject, I am quite sure 
that, if any Government were to withdraw 
our squadrons or unduly reduce them, re- 
monstrances would be made by the commer- 
cial community and by the colonial interest, 
such as no Government and even no House 
We are told 
sometimes that they do these things better 
in France. I have some doubts on that 
point. But how do they do these things 
in France? The French Naval Budget is 
prefaced by a preliminary note drawn up 
by the Department, and I find in the pre- 
liminary note to the Budget for 1869 the 
following words :— 


“ They,” that is the squadrons “ which France 
maintains on sixteen stations, in all parts of the 
world, protect political and maritime interests as 
considerable as they are varied. They give se- 
curity to commercial transactions representing 
five milliards and 321,000,000 francs, of which two 
milliards 475,000,000 francs are under the French 
flag. With this efficacious protection the com- 
mercial relations of our country are extended and 
developed more and more every year, and it is 
certain that the navy must be maintained in some 
degree in proportion to the commercial interests 
it has to protect.” 


The note préliminaire goes on to state that 
it considers the expense of the navy as 
an insurance on the national commerce, 


/and it may be consolatory to those who 


object to our foreign squadrons to know 
that the rate of insurance paid by France 
in this respect is much greater than that 
paid by this country. The Budget to 
which I have referred states the cost 


_of the French navy to be 6°35 per cent 


on the value of the trade carried on 
under the French flag. I have had a 
similar calculation made in respect of 
England, and I find the cost of the navy 
is only 2°73 per cent on the value of the 
trade carried on under the English flag— 
a striking illustration of what I have al- 
ways maintained, that our navy is organized 
on a far more humble scale, in relation to 
the interests it has to protect, than that of 
our great ally. 

So far as to the policy of maintaining 
squadrons abroad in order to protect the 
commercial, political, and colonial interests 
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of the country in time of peace. There |ing a difference of 2,305, and not, as he 
is another consideration which has great had stated, of nearly 5,400 men. There 
weight with my mind. It is expressed had been in the meantime a great develop- 
in very few words in the French “ pre- | ment of trade with Japan, China, and 
liminary note,” from which I have already | elsewhere, and important colonies had 
quoted— grown up in the Pacific. Considering 
“Besides supporting the political and com- these, and other circumstances, I do not 
mercial relations of a nation, the foreign squad- think the increase could be considered 
rons are excellent schools for making sailors.” unreasonable. But, as I have stated, I 
I entirely concur in that opinion. It is our promised last year to inquire whether any 
foreign squadrons which, in a great mea- reduction could be safely effected. In 
sure, make our sailors, and if you were to carrying on that investigation I have been 
recall or unduly reduce those squadrons, ; singularly fortunate, because the officers in 
although you might have a large additional command have returned home during the 
amount to expend on armour-clads, you | year from a great number of foreign sta- 
would be left without officers and men capa- | tions, and I have thus been enabled to 
ble of handling them and of maintaining | communicate with them personally upon 
the honour of the flag in the presence of an | the subject. In this way I have had the 
enemy. A pamphlet was recently pub- jadvantage of consulting with Admiral 
lished, which is attributed to a late First | Denman, from the Pacific station; Sir 
Lord fof the Admiralty, and I find in it ' James Hope, from the West Indies ; Com- 
these words, in which I also concur— modore Hornby, from the West Coast of 
“ Although, if our naval forces were withdrawn Africa ; Commodore Caldwell, whose loss 
from distant stations, a reduction could easily be the service has since had to deplore, from 
made in the number of ships in commission, the ; the Cape of Good Hope; Commodore 
work in our dockyards would be diminished, the Hillyar, from the East Indies ; and Admi- 
demand for naval stores lessened, and the estab- | pa] King, from China. In fact, the Ad- 
lishments abroad abolished, such a policy would P < ° 
be seriously detrimental to the future efficiency of mirals and Commodores on nearly every 
the British navy, would disorganize the whole | foreign station were relieved during the 
system, and leave this country in a few years | year, and I was thus able to have per- 
without experienced officers and well-trained | s9nal communications with the very best 
seamen.” authorities. I had the advantage also 
I believe this is the opinion of the Duke | of the advice of my able Colleague, Sir 
of Somerset. At all events, it is the | Alexander Milne, Sir James Hope’s pre- 
opinion of a sensible man, and I agree | decessor in command on the North Ame- 
with him that, whether as regards the | rican and West India station. I have, 
efficiency of the navy or the protection of | therefore, had opportunities of getting the 
British and colonial interests, it is abso- | best information upon the subject, and I 
lutely necessary that, within reasonable | can assure the Committee that the inquiry 
bounds, our foreign squadrons should be | we have thus made has not been a formal 
maintained. But, though I am of that | inquiry, instituted with a desire to burke 
opinion, I quite admit that they should the question, but that we have been 
be kept up on as economical a scale as | anxious to make any reduction which we 
circumstances admit; and I undertook | thought could properly be effected. Now, 
last year, in answer to observations made | when articles are written or speeches made 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite, to inquire | upon this question, Gentlemen often argue 
during the Recess, whether it would be | as if the Admiralty were omnipotent; but 
possible to make reductions in our foreign | the fact is that we frequently have very 
squadrons without detriment to the in-| little option in the matter. It is the 
terests of the public service. I will state | Colonial Office and the Foreign Office which 
the result ; but I wish first to correct | guide us with respect to the strength of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Ponte- | the foreign squadrons; we are not always 
fract in a comparison he made last year | free agents. The question is one of policy, 
between the strength of the foreign equad-| in which the Admiralty plays almost a 
rons in 1846 and 1867. He said that, | subordinate part. Well, in inquiring into 
exclusive of the Mediterranean, the foreign | the possibility of reducing the squadron 
squadrons in 1846 had 12,068 men, but | on the North American and West India 
he omitted the squadron on the West Coast | station, I found that in the opinion of the 
of Africa. The actual number in 1846 | Colonial Office it was necessary to main- 
was 15,588 men, and in 1867 17,893, be-| tain a frigate and corvette in the St. 
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Lawrence so long as there was any ap- 
prehension of Fenian raids. I do not know 
whether the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church will relieve us from that necessity. 
Then, the abrogation of the Reciprocity 
Treaty with America made it necessary 
to employ an additional force for the pro- 
tection of the fisheries at Newfoundland, 
Labrador, and elsewhere, and the occa- 
sional presence of ships of war is re- 
quired at Prince Edward’s Island, Hali- 
fax, and Bermuda. Then there are the 
Jamaica division and the Barbadoes di- 
vision; and it is important also that a 
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force should be maintained in the Gulf of | 


Mexico. We have important relations 
with those parts of the world; aM con- 
sidering the unsettled condition ofndexico 
and other States, bordering on the Gulf, 
and the frequent requisitions from Consuls 
and Governors, we arrived at the conclu- 
sion that, though some reduction might be 
effected, it should be carried out with great 
caution. When Gentlemen say, ‘* Of what 
use are these squadrons?” I will adduce, 
in reply, two instances which occurred on 
this station within a recent period. When 
the rebellion broke out in Jamaica, I should 
like to know what would have been the 
probable fate of the white inhabitants if 
the handful of European troops in the 
island had not had the support of the navy? 
Or what would have been the fate of the 
unfortunate inhabitants of Tortola, and 
other islands, if after the recent hurricane 
in the West Indies naval officers had not 
been on the spot—to provide them as they 
did, on their own responsibility, and out 


of their own pockets, with food and | 
clothing, and the means of re-building | 


their houses? Other instances are con- 
stantly occurring to show that our squa 
drons abroad are of material use. The re- 


sult of our deliberation has been that, while | 


on the North American and West Indian 


station, the squadron on the Ist of March last ' 
year consisted of twenty-six ships and 5,358 | 


men, it is now to be reduced to twenty 


ships and 3,776 men, being a reduction of | 


six ships and 1,582 men. These twenty 
ships include the two stationary ships— 
the Aboukir and Terror—at Jamaica and 
Bermuda; and the ships reduced are one 
frigate, two corvettes, and three smaller 
vessels. Coming to the south-east coast 


of America, we all know that the situa- | 


tion of affairs in that part of the world 
is not of a very settled or pacific cha- 
racter. A war is raging, revolutions are 
going on, and we have important com. 
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|mercial interests to protect. Notwith- 
| standing this, we have reduced the squad- 
bees from nine ships and 1,115 men to six 
ships and 969 men, including the Egmont 
| stationary ship at Rio. In respect of the 
Pacific, I had an opportunity of consult- 
ing the late Commander-in-Chief on that 
station, which may be said to extend 
'through the whole length of the habit- 
able globe. It comprises an immensely 
long line of coast, as well as import- 
}ant groups of islands, and the colonies 
'of Vancouver and British Columbia; and 
I do not think that the force which we 
maintain there is extravagant for such 
|a station. We propose no reduction in 
}the number of ships — there being still 
twelve, including the stationary ship— 
| the Wereus—at Valparaiso; and the num- 
ber of men on the ships’ books, which was 
2,676 last year, is now 2,755. This small 
| increase is owing to additional marines 
| having been sent out on the requisition 
of the Foreign Office to complete the estab- 
lishment at San Juan— these marines are 
borne on the books of the flag-ship. Last 
/year my hon. Friend the Member for 
| Pontefract (Mr. Childers) said that the 
| squadron on the Australian station ought 
|not to consist of more than 750 men. 
The squadron we intend to maintain will 
have 776 men, so that there will not be 
much difference between our proposal 
and the suggestion of my hon. Friend. 
| One corvette—the Charybdis—has been 
| withdrawn, and there has been a reduc- 
| tion of 336 men; and, instead of five ships 
| and 1,112 men, we shall now have on the 
Australian station only four ships and 776 
men. However, I must add that recently 
we have had urgent applications for addi- 
tional ships from the colonial authorities. I 
now come to the most important of all our 
distant stations—that of China. My hon. 
| Friend the Member for Pontefract said 
last year that— 


| We appear to have taken on ourselves the 
Quixotic duty of being sole protectors of the 
commerce of every civilized nation,” 


/and of carrying out the police of the seas 

for the rest of the world. But my hon. 
Friend was probably not aware at the 
time that, while we had thirty-six ships 
in the China seas, the French had at least 
twenty-two and the Americans fourteen ; 
and, if our force were reduced as he 
| suggested—from thirty-six ships and 4,082 
men, to twenty-one ships and 1,900 men, 
there would be the greatest danger to the 
| safety of our commerce in those seas—now 
\ 
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amounting to the annual value of more | arrangement which willnot be permanently 
than £40,000,000—as well as to the lives | required. I now come to the East India 
of those engaged in it. Considering that | station, which is the only one on which we 
we have nineteen treaty ports in China and | have an increase, but that is owing to a 
Japan, our force was not more than enough. } cause which will be readily understood— 
This year there has been an addition of | the Abyssinian War. When the expedition 
four ships at Japan. Of course, we took the | was determined on, we had no reserve of 
opinion of the Foreign Office on this sub- | ships at home ready for sea, and two ships 
ject, and drew its attention to letters | of war from the Brazils, and two also from 
which we had received from Admiral|the China squadron were placed at the 
Keppel, whose opinion we asked as to the | disposal of the East India commodore. 
strength at which the squadron should be | Here, again, we had another instance of 
kept. In his reply, Sir Henry Keppel | the advantage of having ships available on 
says, ‘‘ We have either too few ships or | foreign stations, and Captain Edye, of the 
too many open ports where our Consuls | Satellite—one of the ships from China— 
require protection.” Admiral King and | rendered such valuable services in An- 
Sir James Hope also concur with Sir | nesley Bay, in the landing of animals and 
Henry Keppel that the China seas require | stores, and, above all, in the distillation of 
the protection of a large number of ships. | water, that, but for him, it is doubtful 
It may serve as an illustration of the | whether the war could have been brought 
importance of having a strong force on|to a close in one campaign. In conse- 
that station to state that it so happened| quence of the demands made on ac- 
that, during last year, a revolution broke | count of the Abyssinian Expedition, the 
out in Japan which ended in a civil war, | East India squadron was increased from 
from which the greatest danger to our} seven ships and 1,275 men to ten ships 
commercial interests was apprehended. In| and 1,815 men, being three ships and 
consequence of the unsettled state of Japan| 540 men more than last year. Of 
and the danger to our treaty rights, Sir| course, now that the Abyssinian War is 
Harry Parkes wrote to Sir Henry Keppel | over, we shall be able to effect a reduc- 
in November last requesting him “ to con-/ tion, and return to the former state of 
centrate at Hiogo as many of Her Ma-| things. The Cape of Good Hope is a 
jesty’s ships as could be spared from other | small station with a squadron of only three 
points ;’’ and added that— vessels—the same as last year—of which 

“A similar course had been recommended by | one is stationary, the Seringapatam. There 
the representatives of those other Powers who had | is, however, a small increase in the num- 
naval forces in Japanese waters.” ber of men—from 446 to 506—in conse- 
Very possibly it was in consequence of that | quence of a larger vessel, the Racoon, 
demonstration that we have been able to| having succeeded the Valorows. We now 
protect our commercial interests, and that | come to the West Coast of Africa. And 
there has been no violation of treaty en-| here I will confess that it has always 
gagements. ‘This is another proof of the| been a very great source of regret to me 
valuable service which is rendered by our | that we should be under the necessity of 
ships on foreign stations. It was only/| maintaining a large force on that un- 
the other day that we received intelli-| healthy station, and one of the first things 
gence that all the foreign Ministers had|I did on my appointment to my present 
left Osaka, and repaired to Hiogo, in | Office was to recall the Bristol, a frigate 
order to seek the protection of the ships of | of the first-class, and to replace her with 
war, and disastrous consequences might| the Rattlesnake, a corvette of about half 
have ensued if we had not had a power-| her tonnage, and with little more than 
ful squadron on that station. Last year | half her complement. But here again we 
the squadron consisted of thirty-six ships| must act under the direction of the Fo- 
and 4,082 men; this year it has been| reign Office. I had an opportunity of con- 
reduced to thirty-four ships ; but the re-| sulting Commodore Hornby, Commodore 
duction in the number of men is very| Edmonstone, now at Woolwich, Captain 
small — namely, from 4,082 to raered Wilmot, and also a gallant friend of mine, 
The reason is that it was thought advisable | Colonel Blackall, who had held the office of 
last year to send out, on a special oceasion, | Governor of Sierra Leone, and it was their 
a large iron-clad--the Ocean—and we have! opinion that, if the coast blockade was to 
now in the China seas the Rodney flag-| be maintained, it was impossible that there 
ship as well as the iron-clad ; but that is an} should be a reduction in the number of 
i 
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vessels on the station, for it would be | will remain the same. Last year we had 
absolutely necessary that there should be | on the station nineteen ships and 5,207 
some spare ships to relieve those carrying | men ; this year we have seventeen ships 
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on the blockade, from time to time, in 
order that the ships’ companies might have 
the requisite recreation and change of air, 
and of scene at St. Helena and Ascension. 
No doubt, in consequence of the vigorous 


and 4,252 men. Balancing the increase 
and decrease, the foreign syuadrons, which 
last year consisted of 135 ships and 23,100 
men, will be reduced to 120shipsand 20,332 
men ; that is to say, there will be a reduc- 


exertions of the vessels on the station, a/ tion of 15 ships and 2,768 men. If it had 
very heavy blow has been struck at the | not been for the increase on account of the 
slave trade, though I will not say it has | Abyssinian war the diminution would have 
been entirely put down, for only very | been 18 ships and 3,208 men. Excluding 
recently it was reported that an attempt | the Mediterranean, there is a reduction of 
had been made to run a cargo from the|13 ships and 1,813 men; but the total 
neighbourhood of the Congo, but it was de- | reduction is, as I have said, 15 ships and 


feated. Moreover, the Spanish authorities 
in Cuba have acted with such good faith 
that if the slavers were to escape the squad- 
ron it is hard to know where a market 
for the slaves could be found. Under 
these circumstances, it is the opinion of 
the Foreign Office and of the Admiralty 
that a small reduction of our force on the 
West Coast will be possible, but if the 
slave trade should revive we must revert 
to the former state of things. At present 
we have decided on reducing the squadron 
from eighteen ships to fourteen, of which 
nine are cruizers (including the Commo- 
dore’s ship), and the remaining five are 
two small gunboats, one store ship and 
two stationary ships. These arrange- 
ments will reduce the men from 1,829 
to 1,475, being 354 less than last year. 
And here I must advert to a new regula- 
tion, from which I expect the most bene- 
ficial consequences. It has heretofore been 


the practice for a ship to go out to the’! 


West Coast of Africa and remain there 
during the whole period of her commis- 
sion—that is to say from three to four 
years, or even longer. But it appears 
from the reports that the constitution of 


Kuropeans can resist the influences of | 
the climate for a limited period, and it| 


is not until eighteen months or two 
years have expired that its fatal effects 
begin to be the most sensibly felt. We 
therefore intend that for the future no 
ship shall be kept on the West Coast of 
Africa for a longer period than eighteen 
months. 


We shall carry out that arrange- | 


2,768 men. Having made this reduction 
in our foreign squadrons, it remained to 
| be considered to what extent the Vote for 
| seamen could be reduced ; and I think the 
Committee will be surprised to learn how 
circumscribed was our field of operation 
in dealing with this question. The total 
'number voted last year, excluding boys 
‘and marines, was 45,494 for all ser- 
vices. Of these, there were for service 
in the fleet only 36,050, the remaining 
9,444 being for Coastguard and troop 
ships. Of bond fide seamen, or blue jackets, 
there were, on the Ist of March, only 
18,963 ; and of these 16,754 were con- 
tinuous-service men, leaving only 2,209 
| non-continuous-service men ; while of these 
last 1,209 were long-service pensioners. 
Now, nothing could be more disastrous 
| than the slightest appearance of breach 
‘of faith with the men engaged on the 
condition of continuous service. Its terms 
are equally binding on the Admiralty as 
on the men. Any breach of faith might 
be fatal to the system which has been 
built up with so much pains and success 
—a system which has removed the diffi- 
culty of manning the navy in time of 
peace, and has had such an influence on 
the character and conduct of the seamen 
by introducing habits of discipline and an 
esprit de corps, which are of the greatest 
| advantage to the service. It would be 
| both unjust and impolitic to jeopardize 
| that system, and to reduce the number 
|of men to any considerable extent. It 
| would be especially unwise at the pre- 











ment by sending the vessels on to the Bra- | sent moment, when Europe is bristling 
zils or other stations after eighteen months’ | with bayonets. If we interfered with 
service, and by ordering vessels from | the continuous-service men we should 
other stations to complete their period of | have to interfere with the training ships ; 
service on the Coast. In the Mediter- | and I believe the value of the boys entered 
rancan we have made a reduction of | for continuous service on board those ships 
two ships and 955 men ; but this will not | can hardly beover-estimated. Idonotknow, 
interfere with the real strength of the indeed, where we should get able seamen 
squadron, as the number of armour-clads | if the system of training boys were inter. 
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fered with. For these reasons we could ,of the Duke of Buckingham, been sta- 
not entertain the question of a large dimi- | tioned at Heligoland. Exclusive, there- 
nution in the number of men; but, after | fore, of marines, the Estimates show a 
due consideration, we have thought it right | decrease of 842 men. These are not all 
to reduce them to a certain extent. The | seamen, but are of all ratings, exclusive of 
number of seamen voted for the fleet for | marines. But we propose, also, to reduce 
1867-8 was 37,015; and we propose for the number of marines. Last August, 
1868-9 35,700, being a reduction of |in consequence of a re-organization sanc- 
1,315. There is also a casual reduction |tioned by Order in Council, there was 
of 18 boys, making a total reduction of |a reduction of 200, the object of the 
1,333. ‘his includes men for Imperial | Order being to place the marines on the 
troop ships for general service, but not for same footing with regard to promotion 
Indian troop ships, in which there are 1,270 | as other seniority corps. The staff was 
men. We have not been able, however, |augmented by 120, and the commis- 
to effect this reduction in its integrity ; | sioned officers by 16; but, as a set-off to 
for, per contra, there is an increase of 250 | this increase of 136, 336 men were re- 
men in the Coastguard afloat, and of 200 duced, leaving the net reduction of 200. 
in the Coastguard ashore—making, to- We now propose a further reduction— 
gether, 450. There is, likewise, an in-|in the light infantry, not in the artillery 
crease of forty-one men in the Indian troop | —of 1,500, making a total of 1,700. I 
ships on the requisition of the India Office, | am aware that I lay myself open to the 
thus giving a total increase of 491 ; | charge of inconsistency in proposing this, 
which, deducted from the decrease of 1,333, | for some years ago 1 opposed a similar 
leaves a net reduction of 842 men. I may | proposition made by Lord Clarence Paget. 
explain that the Coastguard men afloat have | But while confessing to some reluctance 
been increased by 250 in consequence |in reducing so valuable a force, I believe 
of the establishment of an additional dis- | there are reasons why, on the whole, it is 
trict ship on the coast of Ireland. The expedient at the present moment. The 
Controller General represented to me soon | reduction of the squadrons reduces the 
after my appointment to the Admiralty that | numbers to be employed afloat, and already 
that coast was too extensive to be properly | the turn for service afloat is not sufficient 
superintended by two district captains; but | to give the men the necessary experience 
an increase involved additional expendi- | at sea. The barracks, moreover, are al- 
ture, and I was not at first prepared to en- | ready overcrowded. I think, therefore, 
tertain it. In consequence, however, of | that on the whole the numbers may safely 
the trouble given by the Fenians last year, | be reduced within the limits I propose. 
it became in our opinion a matter of The diminution of 842 in the number of 
necessity to have a man-of-war stationed | seamen, and that of 1,700 in the marines, 
on the North coast of Ireland; and there- | gives a total reduction of 2,542 men. 

fore, after due consideration, we decided on I now come to the effect of this reduc- 
adopting the Controller General's recom- | tion on the Vote, and it is a striking illus- 
mendation, and established a third station tration of the tendency of the Estimates 
at Lough Swilly. I was in hopes this addi- to increase from causes over which the 
tion to the Coastguard in Ireland might be Admiralty may almost be said to have no 
effected without any additional expense, | control. Every improvement for promoting 
for it was represented to me that the the health and efficiency of the men, and 
Coastguard ship in the Clyde might be | adding to their comfort, must end in in- 
dispensed with if a training ship for the | creased expense, and, paradoxical as it 
Royal Naval Reserve were substituted |may seem, with the diminished number of 
for her; but there was such an outcry | men, there is this year a positive increase 
from my Scotch friends against this pro-| in the sum required for their wages. 
posal, that I was almost apprehensive of The net saving on the reduction of 
a renewal of the scenes of 1745, and we | 2,542 men is £56,152; but, from the 
were obliged to continue the ship in the | causes to which I have adverted, and 
Clyde, and provide an additional ship, the which I will presently explain, there is 
Trafalgar, for the coast of Ireland. With an increase of £61,592, and there is, 
regard to the increase of 200 men in the! moreover, the wages to Imperial troop- 
Coastguard ashore, 100 of them replace | ships transferred from Vote 17, and the 
civilians, ninety-one were accidentally | proportion of wages, payable out of the 
omitted from the Estimates last year, and | Imperial Exchequer, to the two Indian 
nine have, on the urgent representations | troopships on this side of the Isthmus 
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of Suez, amounting together to £80,242, | which are so constantly employed that 
making a total increase of £141,834, less | they may be said to be on continuous 
the saving of £56,152, leaving the net | | service—were put on half-pay if, on their 
increase of £85,682, as shown in the ab- | ‘return from foreign service, perhaps with 
stract. The charge for wages to Imperial | ‘shattered constitutions, from some sickly 
troop ships is, however, only transferred | station—the West Coast of Africa, for 
from another Vote, and, deducting the instance — they went to spend a few 
£80,242, the increase for like services is | weeks with their friends, although officers 
£5,440. Thus, notwithstanding the reduc- on the home station were allowed one 
tion in the number of men, their wages ex- | month’s leave of absence every year on 
ceed the amount reguired last year by full pay. I accordingly made a repre- 
£5,440. The increase of £85,682, however, | sentation to the Treasury on the subject, 
includes £15,582, which will be re-paid by | and the Treasury consented to place them 
the Indian Government on account of wages | on the same footing as continuous service 
to the two Indian troop ships; so that the seamen, who, on their ship being paid 
actual excess in cash out of the Imperial off, are allowed full pay for a month 
Revenue on the sum voted last year is or six weeks, according to the length of 
£70,100. The Committee will naturally | their absence from England. This ar- 
ask how it is there has been so large an | rangement causes the increase of £9,500. 
increase in the wages to seamen as to ac- |The sums I have just specified account 
count for the addition to the Vote which | for £42,736. There are other causes of 
I have indicated. The following are the | increase which I think will not be found 
causes of the increase on wages, which, as | fault with. The increase on account of 
I have stated, amounts to £61,592. Great | good conduct pay and badges amounts 
dissatisfaction had prevailed at the status|to £1,300, and there is an increase of 
of staff commanders and navigating lieu- | £1,100 for raising boys by recruiting in 
tenants, and other officers in that line of|the agricultural districts, from whence 
the service, and an increase of their pay be- | the best description of boys is obtained. 
came necessary. This amounts to £4,000, |The cost of the re-organization of the 
In consequence of the difficulty in obtain- | Marines, to which I have referred, added 
ing competent naval instructors, an increase to the additional 1d. a day to Marines 
of pay to that class was sanctioned by on re-engaging after eight years’ service, 
Order in Council of the 17th of May, 1867, | and the placing the Marines on the same 
and that increase amounts to £3,700. Last | footing as the army in respect to free kit 
year the hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. | and bounty, in accordance with the re- 
Childers) adverted to the importance of | commendation of the Recrviting Commis- 
obtaining a sufficient number of artificers, | sion, cause an increase of £16,456, and 
and, on the 26th of June, 1867, an Order | these sums raise the total increase, as I 
in Council was passed, by which the wages | have said, to £61,592. The remainder 
to artificers has been increased by £7,500, | consists of the proportion of East India 
and I am happy to say the result has; troop ship wages, paid by the Imperial 
been most satisfactory. There is an in-| Government, and the transfer of the Es- 
crease of pay to engineers, more particu- timate for wages to Imperial troop ships 
larly in the higher classes, of £6,000, and | from Army Vote, amounting together, as 
to commissioned officers of £3,000, in I have already said, to £80,242. The 
consequence of a greater number being total increase is thus £141,834 — less 
employed in proportion to the number of £56,152 saved by the reduction in the 
men. There isan increase of pay for war- | number of men—leaving the net increase 
rant officers, more being on sea pay, and of £85,682. 

fewer on harbour pay, of £1,500. Thereis; Vote 2, for Victuals and Clothing for Sea- 
likewise an increase of £7,536 for petty men and Marines, also shows an increase 
officers and stokers, in consequence of a as compared with the Vote for last year. 
greater number being employed in propor- Last year the sum voted was £1,241,614, 
tion to the number of seamen. ll these | and this year the Estimate is £1,335,842, 
augmentations were inevitable. I now come | showing an increase of £94,228. But 
to an increase of £9,500, for which, ifany £90,500 of this is for supplies to other 
blame be due, I must bear it. It always Departments, for which no provision was 
appeared to me a hard case that naval | necessary last year, and therefore the 
officers—I am not talking of captains and | net increase is £3,728. The causes of 
commanders, but of lieutenants and sub- increase, notwithstanding the reduction 
lieutenants, and officers of those classes of men, are—rise in the price of wheat, 
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issue of soft bread in lieu of biscuits, 
chiefly on foreign stations, increased money 
allowances in lieu of provisions to men on 
ships’ books but absent ashore and afloat, 
and the gratuitous issue of greatcoats to 
marines. ‘These causes more than coun- 
terbalance the saving which would other- 
wise have resulted from the reduction of 
men to the amount of about £24,000. 
Having now explained the two first 
Votes which provide for wages and victuals 
to seamen and marines, I think it will be 
more convenient if I confine my remarks 
at present to questions of great policy, and 
postpone the explanation of the minor 
Votes to a future occasion. It would be 
tedious to the Committee to hear reasons 
why one Vote is increased and another 
decreased by a few thousands. I shall be 
ready to give a full explanation of these 
details when the Resolutions are put from 
the Chair. With regard to one Vote of 
large amount—Vote 11, for New Works 
in the Dockyards—I will merely say that 


there is a decrease of £74,351, notwith- | 


standing that ample provision is made for 
the great works at Portsmouth, Chatham, 
Malta, and Bermuda. The Malta dock, 
though it will not be completely finished, 
will be in readiness to receive ships in 
the autumn of the present year. In Vote 
17, for the Army Department, there is a 
decrease of £55,376, which would have 
amounted to £146,586, but for the ne- 
cessity of making provision for the first 
time in this, as in other Votes, for the 


issue of stores to other Departments. I | 
now come to the great Votes 6 and 10, | 
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ing in the shipbuilding trade, I reduced 
the number of men in the dockyards with 
great reluctance. They were all hired, 
in contradistinction to established, men, 
and were engaged on the condition that 
they should leave when their services 
might no longer be required; but still I 
could not help feeling regret at the neces- 
sity of depriving so many industrious men 
of the means of livelihood. We made the 
reduction in a way to cause the least 
inconvenience, by directing the men to be 
discharged gradually, and not in one batch; 
but to retain them would have been im- 
possible, without an entire subversion of 
our policy—namely, to devote as large a 
sum as possible to the building of armour- 
clads. There are only two of the dock- 
yards in which iron ships are built—Pem- 
broke and Chatham. The reduction in the 
number of workmen in those two dockyards 
is very trifling—only, 150 ; but the total 
| number discharged in all the yards is no 
less than 3,049, all of them being hired 
and not established men. The total num- 
| ber of workmen employed in 1867-8 was 
| 18,321, while the number this year will 
| be 15,272. If, therefore, we had retained 
| the number of workmen at or nearly at 
the standard of 1867-8, the only mode in 
which we could give them employment 
would be in the building of additional 
wooden ships, for which the provision made 
in these Estimates is comparatively small. 
Therefore, however much we may regret 
the necessity of depriving the men dis- 
charged of their employment in the dock- 
yards, we have felt that we should not 











which provide for the building, repair, and | have been justified in employing them in 
outfit of the fleet, and I think it will be | building ships which we did not require. 
more convenient to consider the two to- | 1 will now very briefly advert to the Ist 
gether. In Vote 6 there is a decrease of | section of Vote 10, which provides for the 
£151,806 ; the Vote last year having been | purchase of stores in the Department of 
£1,375,368, and that which I now propose, | the Storekeeper General. There is an 
£1,223,562. On the other hand, there is | increase of £7,160 for timber, and of 
a large increase on Vote 10. Last year | £21,931 for hemp, the quantity of that 
the sum taken under Sections 1 and 2 of | article in the yards being very much be- 
that Vote was £1,716,070, and this year | low the establishment. There is also an 
the sum asked is £1,985,403, showing | increase of £17,823 for the purchase of 
an increase of £269,338, of which sum coals, in consequence of the necessity of 
£231,941 is for Section 2, for building | providing for a larger consumption on the 
ships by contract and purchasing ma- | home station,and especially for the Channel 
chinery. Therefore, the balance of in-| squadron. The total balance of increase 
crease and decrease on these two Votes, Nos. | and decrease in the Storekeeper General’s 
6 and 10, is an excess of £117,532 above | Department is an excess of £37,397 over 
the Votes for last year. The decrease on| the Vote taken last year. I must here 
Vote 6, for wages to shipwrights and | advert for a moment to a statement made 
other artificers, was the inevitable result | byt he Member for Liverpool (Mr. Graves), 
of the policy on which, as I have ex- | in a debate which took place before Easter. 
plained, these Estimates were framed. | My hon. Friend seemed to be under the 
But knowing the pressure at present exist- impression that the stores in the dockyards 
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were greatly in excess of what they ought | building in the dockyards for which pro- 
to be in relation to the issues. I knew, | | vision was made by the programme of 
on the other hand, that the stock was last year. The ships which I found 
generally lower than it ought to be; ‘building or ordered to be built by con- 
and the explanation is that the Return to | tract when I came into Office were three 
which he referred was a Return of the | armour-clads— namely, the Captain, the 
stores issued out of the dockyards, but | Audacious and the Jnvincible—and four- 
not of the stores issued for conversion and | teen unarmoured ships, consisting of one 
manufacture to the various Departments in | frigate, a sister ship to the Jnconstant, ten 
the dockyards, which constitute a large | second class gun vessels, two tugs, and one 
proportion of the total issues. The value | tank vessel, making a total of three ar- 
of the articles in store was £4,391,000, | moured and fourteen unarmoured ships, 
and my bon. Friend showed that stores to | or seventeen altogether. My alteration in 
the value of £1,100,000 were issued ac- | the scheme of contract work (sanctioned by 
cording to the Return. But the value of | the House last June) substituted for the 
the stores actually issued was £3,067,848. | unarmoured frigate—the sister ship to the 
I hope this explanation will be satisfactory | | Inconstant—and for two of the ten projected 
to my hon. Friend. | gunboats, one additional armour-clad (the 
I now come to the most important | Vanguard), and one corvette (the Volage), 
branch of our naval expenditure—namely, | of about half the tonnage of the proposed 
the expenditure upon the building of ships | frigate ; and subsequently the Staunch, 
of war; and to make our ship- building | a small gunboat for experimental pur- 
policy more clear to the Committee it is poses, was added. By the scheme of con- 
requisite that I should describe the state | tract work, thus altered, there were four 
of the work in progress before my ap- armour-clads to be built by contract, 
pointment to the Admiralty in March | instead of three, and thirteen unarmoured 
last year, and our outstanding liabili-| ships to be built by contract, instead of 
ties when these Estimates were pre-| fourteen. The estimated cost of com- 
pared. And, first, 1 will take the ships | pleting the four armoured and the thirteen 
ordered under the original programme | unarmoured ships—not the estimated ex- 
of last year for works in the dockyards.| pense for the year, but the total cost of 
The Committee may remember that I | building them—was for the four armoured 
made some alterations in the scheme of | ships, £915,500; and for the thirteen 
work for last year; but they did not) unarmoured ships, £210,800, making to- 
touch the work in the dockyards, but | | gether a total sum of £1,126,300 for the 
only the work to be done by contract. | entire seventeen ships. ‘Of that amount 
The original programme of last year, | it was intended to spend, during the finan- 
previous — to my appointment, provided | cial year, £269,350 on the armoured ships, 
for the building of four iron-clad ships | and £165,800 on the unarmoured, making 
—namely, the Monarch, the Hercules, the | together a total of £435,150. But by a 
Penelope, and the Repulse, a converted | Report which I called for in the course 
ship. It also provided for thirty-seven | of the autumn, I ascertained that, from 
unarmoured ships, consisting of one fri- | various reasons only £264,000, in round 
gate, the Jnconstant; two corvettes, the | numbers, could be spent during the finan- 
Juno and the Thalia; seven sloops (of| cial year upon the armour-clad ships, or 
the Blanche and Dandie class) ; twenty- | £5,000 less than had been intended, and 
four first and second class gun vessels, | only £103,500 on the unarmoured ships: 
those of the first class being of 160-horse | total, £367,500. That left a surplus of 
power, and about 670 tons, and those of | about £67,650 likely to remain unex- 
the second of 120-horse power, and about } pended upon contract work in the course 
460 tons; two gunboats of 60-horse| of the year. I was very unwilling that 
power, and one tug. There was thus a/ this amount should revert to the Treasury, 
total of thirty-seven unarmoured and four | more especially as the state of the reserve 
armoured ships building in the dockyards, | of ships in the ports was, in my mind, most 
amounting in all to forty-one ships. Of unsatisfactory. I mentioned the other 
these, seventeen unarmoured ships were | night, in answer to some observations made 
ordered by the programme of 1867-8, and | by the right hon. Member for South Lan- 
the remainder were previously in hand. | cashire (Mr. Gladstone), that whereas in 
That, then, was the state of the work, or | former years—not under one Government, 
in other words, the number of the ships but under various Governments—we main- 
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tained a large reserve of line-of-battle ships | that amount less than the Estimates of 
in the ports as a matter of normal policy, | the Controller of the Navy. The con- 
when I came into Office I found, in fact, | tract price for building the second cor- 
no reserve in existence at all; and the | vette, the Active, is £79,000, which, 
same state of things existed when my | being deducted from £131,600, leaves a 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State for | surplus of £52,600. Thus it will be seen 
War became First Lord of the Admiralty | that, notwithstanding an additional cor- 
the year before. I therefore wrote to the | vette and other alterations made in the 
Treasury to obtain their sanction to appro- | autumn, the total expenditure on the new 
priate the greater portion of this surplus | armoured and unarmoured ships was still 
to hiring artificers towards completing the | less by £52,600 than the amount specified 
iron-clads which were being brought for- | in the Estimates. 

ward for the reserves, and to appropriate; I now come to the performance of the 
the remainder, which could not be so ap- | new work last year, and will tell the Com- 
plied, towards the building of a second | mittee the number of tons ordered to be 
fast corvette, the Active, on the lines of | built in dockyards by the programme of 
the Volage, a class of ship which I con- | 1867-8, and the number of tons actually 
sidered was much wanted in the Navy. | built. Last year my hon. Friend the Mem- 
It is to be observed that these two corvettes | ber for Pontefract complained that the 
were substituted for a frigate of nearly | quantity of work done was much less than 
double their size, and two gunboats, and, | Parliament had sanctioned; but this year he 
therefore, added nothing to the unarm- | will admit the work has been very faith- 
oured work provided for by the Estimates fully performed. The amount of tonnage 
as I found them. ‘The Treasury consented | of the armour-clads ordered to be built in 
to this proposition, and between £40,000 | the dockyards was 6,845; the quantity 
and £50,000 was appropriated towards | actually built was 6,829, or only sixteen 
the completion of the armour-clads fitting | tons less than the programme. ‘The ton- 
for sea, and the remainder towards the nage of the unarmoured ships ordered to 
second corvette, the Active, which is to be be built was 23,544 tons; the quantity 
built by the same firm whose contract was | actually built was 23,256, or 288 tons less. 
accepted for the Volage. At the period of | So that the total amount of tonnage built 
the year when this arrangement was sanc- | was only 294 tons less than that ordered to 
tioned it would have defeated our object | be built. It must be borne in mind that 
if time had been lost in calling for fresh | there were several disturbing causes in 
tenders for this ship. The sum spent on | operation during the year. ‘There was the 
the Active during the financial year 1867-8 | Portsmouth Review, which took off a great 
is about £16,000, so that the expendi-| number of hands from intended work, 
ture on contract work, notwithstanding and numerous ships were fitted for their 
the alterations I have described, will| ifiproved armament; so that this must be 
be below that which was estimated for | considered a very satisfactory performance, 
the financial year, and in consequence | and very creditable to the Department. So 
there will be a small balance paid into the | much for the tonnage built during the year. 
Exchequer out of the savings on this part of | I now come to the ships launched, and I 
Vote 10. The same observation applies to | still speak of dockyard work only. The ar- 
the total cost of these ships. I have stated | mour-clads ordered to be launched were 
the total estimated cost of completing the | three—the Penelope, the Hercules, and the 
contract armoured and unarmoured ships/| Repulse. Strictly speaking, the number 
at £1,126,300. The contract prices, how- | launched was only two. But the Repulse, 
ever, were very much below the Esti-| which has since been launched, was 
mate. The estimate for the armour-clads | completed ready for launching, and was 
was £915,500; the contract price only | kept on the stocks only for some reason 
£820,300. The estimate for unarmoured | of official convenience. The deficiency, 
ships was £210,800, the contract price | therefore, was only apparent. The un- 
£174,400; including, in both cases, the! armoured ships ordered to be launched 
changes resulting from the alteration in| were twenty-five, and the number actually 
the scheme of contract work made by me| launched was twenty-five. The work of 
in the month of June. Thus the total| the dockyards could, therefore, hardly 
saving on the amount sanctioned by Par-| be more faithfully performed, and these 
liament was £131,600 — that is to say, | figures will show that the Board of Admi- 
the ships were contracted to be built for} ralty, as well as the Department of the 
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Controller, have kept a watchful eye on | pected. The total intended to be launched 
its progress. The hon. Member for Liver-| was twelve, and the number actually 
pool (Mr. Graves), who complained some |launched three. The eight gunboats, 
time ago of the smallness of the quantity | however, will be delivered in a very short 
of work turned out of hand by the dock- | time ; so that the greater part of the 
deficiency is more apparent than real. 


yards, will find very few instances of equal 
The number of ships—exclusive of those 


punctuality in private yards, or an equally 

good performance. I have hitherto been | provided for the first time in this year’s 
speaking of dockyard-built ships only. I Estimates—already building and ordered 
now come to the contract work, over | to be built by contract, remaining at the 
which the Admiralty have not the same | end of last financial year to be delivered 
control as over that in the Royal yards. | or advanced during the present finan- 
I cannot give the actual tonnage built by | cial year is four armour-clads — namely 
contract, because we test the progress |—-Captain, Audacious, Invincible, and 
made by the payments to which the con-| Vanguard; eight second-class gun ves- 
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tractors become entitled. 


intended to be spent during the year on | Active and Volage. 
armour-clads was £269,350; the money 
actually spent was £264,000, making a 


difference of £5,350. The money in- 
tended to be spent on unarmoured ships, 
including the Active—the second corvette 
ordered in the autumn—was £165,800; 
the money actually spent was £119,500, 
being a deficiency of £46,300. The total 
sum intended to be spent on armour-clads 
and unarmoured ships was £435,150; the 


sum actually spent was £383,500; the, 


total difference being £51,650. The Com- 
mittee will see that nearly the whole de- 
ficiency is under the head of unarmoured 
ships. 
less than the Estimate having been spent 
on armoured ships was owing to the satis- 
factory progress made by the Messrs. 
Laird with the Captain. 
made upon them to which they responded, 
and the work turned out was far in excess 


of that which could have been demanded | 


of them. Otherwise there would have 
been a considerable deficiency of expendi- 
ture under this head also; but it is fair to 
say that the total deficiency of £51,650 
was very much owing to the lateness of the 
period at which some of the contracts were 
entered into. Taking this into account, I 
think the Committee will be of opinion 
that the agreement for the contract work 
has been very well kept. The return of 
contract ships intended to be launched, 
and actually launched, is not so satisfac- 
tory. 
vessels intended to be launched was 
eight; the number launched was zil. 
The number of gunboats intended to be 


The fact of only about £5,000 


A call was, 
| ships, for which provision is made in these 


| of the corvettes, and two gun vessels. 


The number of second class gun | 


The money sels, one tug, and two corvettes —the 


The number in the 
dockyards is, as I have already said, 
two armour-clads, namely — Repulse (al- 
ready launched) and Jfonarch, one frigate 
the Inconstant, two corvettes, five sloops, 
two gun vessels, and one tug. This makes 


a total of ships already ordered and pro- 


vided for in former Estimates, and re- 
maining to complete, of six armour-clads. 
one unarmoured frigate, four unarmoured 
corvettes, five sloops of war, ten gun ves- 
sels, and two tugs, making a total of 
twenty-eight. The amounts taken towards 
completing or advancing these vessels in 
the Estimates for the present financial 
year—that is, the charges on these Esti- 
mates on account of previous liabilities, 
are £759,981 for armoured, and £356,913 
for unarmoured ships; total, £1,116,894, 
exclusive of the amount taken for new 


Estimates for the first time. This is for 
hulls only. In respect of liabilities for 
unarmoured ships, no addition was made 


|by the changes which I introduced ; 


because these, while adding one armoured 
ship, only substituted two corvettes and one 
gunboat for one frigate of double the tonnage 
By 
the present programme provision is made 
for only two additional unarmoured ships, 
and with this exception the whole of the 
expenditure provided for in the Estimates 


/upon that account arises from liabilities 


which I inherit from my predecessor. I 
do not state this for the purpose of insti- 
tuting an invidious comparison between 
my Estimates and those of my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for War, 








launched was one; the number launched | for if it had not been for the provision 
one; the number of tanks and tugboats| which he made last year for the build- 
intended to be launched was three; the | ing of unarmoured ships, I should have 
number launched two. Of armour-clads | thought it necessary to make some such 
none were launched, and none were ex- | provision myself this year for the purpose 
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of keeping up the strength of the squadrons 
abroad, to which I have already referred. 
I now proceed to state the work which 
it is proposed to accomplish in the course 
of the present financial year. In the first 
place there will be the two corvettes to 
which I have just alluded, the Druid and 
the Briton. Both these vessels are to be 
built in the dockyards. One of them is 
building at Deptford ; but she will be so 
far advanced as to be ready for launching 
at the end of the financial year. By that 
time also we hope that all the other 
vessels now building at Deptford will 
be launched, and it is not intended after 
that to commence any new sbips in that 
yard. The second corvette will be built 
at Sheerness, and the description of both 
is as follows:—They will have a ton- 
nage of 1,322, with 350-horse power, 
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ther, cannot keep their main deck ports 
open. The horse-power of the ship will 
be 800, and her estimated speed is 134 
knots, All the vessels of this class will 
have an armour-plated battery on the 
upper deck armed with four 12}-ton 
guns, so placed as to command the whole 
horizon. The next vessel I have named the 
Sultan, in honour of the visit paid by His 
Imperial Majesty to the fleet at Spithead ; 
and His Majesty has been pleased to ex- 
press the gratification which he derived 
from the compliment thus paid to him. 
This is to be a first-class ship, very much 
resembling the Hercules, which she will 
follow in the Chatham dockyard. She is 
to be advanced 2} eighths during the year, 
and the estimated expenditure upon her 
for 1868.9 is £91,118. Her tonnage will 
be 5,226 ; she will have a single screw, 


and they will carry twelve guns, of| with a power of 1,200 horses, and an esti- 


which two will be 64-ton guns, and ten | mated speed of nearly 14 knots. 


Her 


64-pounders. Their estimated speed will | armour plating will be 9, 8, and 6 inches 


be 13 knots, and they will be single screw 
ships. These vessels are to be advanced, 
the Druid to 63 eighths, so as to be launched 
next March, and the Briton to 14 eighths; 
the estimated expenditure during the finan- 
cial year being, in the case of the Druid, 
£35,995, and of the Briton, £8,306; 
making a total of £44,301. 
only provision for additional unarmoured 
ships made by these Estimates. Of armour- 
plated vessels, we propose to build six— 
three in the dockyards and three by 
contract. The first of the dockyard 
ships, to be called the Jron Duke, will 
be built at Pembroke; she is to be of 
the second class, and will be imme- 


diately taken in hand, and advanced 24 | 
The estimated | 


eighths during the year. 
expenditure on this ship during the year 
is £70,422. She will have a tonnage of 
8,774; and she will be an iron-clad iron 
ship with a double screw. Her armour 
plating will be six and eight inches, with 
ten inches of teak, and an inner skin of 
one-inch backing. She will be built upon 
the same principle as the Audacious, the 
Invincible, and the Vanguard; and her 
armament will consist of ten 124-ton guns, 
six of which will be on the main deck and 
four upon the upper deck, together with 
four 64-pounders also upon the upper 
deck. An addition to the upper deck 
armament of iron-clad ships was adopted 
by me with the entire approval of my 
naval Colleagues, and will, I think, be 
a great improvement in the armament of 


these ships, which often, in heavy wea-| deck, making a total of twelve guns. 
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That is the | 








thick, with a backing of 10 inches of teak, 
and 1}-inch of inner iron skin. Her 
armament will consist of eight 18-ton 
guns on the main deck, ona 124-ton gun 
forward, two 12}-ton guns on the upper 
deck battery, and two 6}-ton guns under 
the forecastle ; total, 13 guns. There will 
be a central armour-plated battery on the 
upper deck, enclosed completely, where 
the steering-wheel will be, and where two 
124-ton guns will fire round a very large 
area of the compass, including a fore and 
aft line astern. The third dockyard 
armour-clad will be built at Chatham; but 
very little advance will be made with her 
this year, as she cannot be commenced till 
the Monarch is launched. [Lord Heyry 
Lennox made an observation to the right 
hon. Gentleman.] My noble Friend tells 
me that the Monarch is more advanced 
than I believed her to be. The estimated 
expenditure upon this new armour-clad 
will be £18,815. As hon. Memper: Her 
name?] She will be called the Zriumph, 
the name of the flagship of Admiral Blake. 
She will be an iron-clad broadside ship, of 
the second class, similar to the Audacious, 
but with a single screw, lifting, of which 
the experimental trials have shown the 
advantage. Her armour plating will be 
8 and 6 inches, and her backing 10 inches 
of teak, with a 14-inch inner iron skin. 
Her tonnage will be about 3,800, and her 
armament will consist of ten 124-ton guns 
—six on the main and four on the upper 
deck—and two 64-pounders on the upper 
Her 
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turrets. She will have two guns in 
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horse-power will be 800, and her | 
mated speed 13$ knots. Her bottom is | this turret, each of twenty-five tons, if 
to be sheathed with two thicknesses of | they can be made. She will be of 500 
wood, and to be coppered. This is the | horse power, and her estimated speed will 
first instance in which this has been at-| be 9 knots. That would be a low rate of 
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tempted in the dockyards. If it succeeds, 
it will obviate the evils resulting from the 
fouling of iron ships. Then come the 
three iron-clad ships to be built by con- 
tract during the present financial year. 
The Swiftsure will be exactly the same as 





speed for a sea-going vessel, but for a har- 
bour defence vessel it was as high as per- 
haps it was desirable to aim at. [Mr. 
Cuitpers: What will be the cost?] I can- 
not give the total cost of a contract ship. 
If we did so there would be very little 


the Triumph, and will be commenced as | chance of our contracting on such advanta- 
soon as the contract can be made. The | geous terms as we might otherwisedo. We 
estimated expenditure upon her during | propose to build another ship of a descrip- 
the year 1868-9 will be £80,000. Next | tion which in this country will be entirely 
comes a ship of an entirely novel class in the | new, though there are several built and 


British navy. I stated, in answer to my | 
hon. Friend, at the commencement of the | 
evening, that we did not wish to embark 
largely in the experiment of sea-going 
turret ships till we saw how the Monarch 
and Captain succeeded. But nobody can 
doubt the superiority of the turret prin- 
ciple for purposes of harbour and coast 
defence. We therefore propose to build 
a turret ship for coast defence. She will 
not be what is called a cruizing ship, 
though I believe it would be quite pos- 
sible to send her to the Mediterranean, or 
even to almost any part of the world where 
her services might be required; but she is to 
be of the Monitor type. Her name will be 
the Glatton ; £40,000 is to be expended 
upon her during the year, and she will be 
commenced as soon as the contract can be 
made. Her tonnage will be 2,709 ; length 
245 feet; breadth, 49 feet; and draught 
of water, 19 feet. I myself considered 
this too great for coast defence, but the | 





building in the French Navy. She will bea 
ram, to be called the Hotspur, and she will 
be commenced as soon as the designs are 
completed and a contract can be entered 


}into. We propose to expend £30,000 upon 


her this year. Her length will be 235 feet, 
and her breadth 50 fect. She will have 
armour-plating of 11 inches, with a back- 
ing of 10 inches of teak, and an inner 
iron skin. She is expected to have a speed 
of 12 knots, and will carry one 18-ton gun, 
to be mounted in a fixed tower with four 
portholes, the gun to work on a turn-table 
from port to port. It is believed that she 
will be capable of accompanying a fleet, of 
defending a port or roadstead, and of attack- 
ing a hostile port. After giving the matter 
much consideration, we thought it desirable 
to try one of these rams, instead of building 
another sea-going vessel. The tonnage of 
the Hotspur will be 2,637 tons, and her 
engines will be of 600-horse power. 

I now come to the tonnage to be built in 








Department could not effect the objects | the dockyards during the year 1868-9. We 
desired with a less draught of water. Her | propose to build of iron-clad broadside fri- 
armour-plating will be 12 inches thick, and | gates—namely the Hercules, the Triumph, 
14 inches on the turret, with a 10-inch| the Sultan, and the Jron Duke—4,476 
teak backing and a l-inch inner skin. | tons; of the iron-clad turretship, the 
She will have only one turret, which will | Monarch, 2,072 tons; and of the iron-clad 
be so arranged as to fire in all directions. | converted frigate—the Repulse, 930 tons ; 
The Turret Committee, it may be remem- | giving a total of 7,478 tons of armoured 
bered, objected to a turret ship with only | shipping proposed to be built in the dock- 
one turret ; but, as this vessel is in-| yards during the year. Of unarmoured ships 
tended for coast defence, I do not think it | —iron, 1,680 tons; wood corvettes, 1,607 ; 
desirable to expend a very large sum of | iron corvette, 120; sloops, 1,623 ; twin- 
money upon the experiment, and we cannot | screw gun vessels, 1,241; of the second 
obtain a vessel with two turrets, having | class, (dwarf class), 240; tug steamers, 
this thickness of plating, without very | 20; mooring lighters, 400—giving a total 
greatly increasing the cost. My hon. and | of 6,931 tons of unarmoured shipping, and 
gallant Friend (Sir John Hay), who is | of 14,409 tons of armoured and unarmoured. 
the highest authority upon points of this| I cannot state the tonnage to be built by 
description, is of opinion that, for this| contract for the reason I have already men- 
special purpose, a single turret ship would | tioned; but the expenditure during the 
have an advantage over one with double | financial year, exclusive of that for en- 
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gines provided for ships building by | portion of the total amount was spent in 
contract amounts to £680,000. The | building ships; but I do not think that 
total provision for hulls, engines, and | complaint is applicable to these Estimates, 
equipments for new ships, including | which, as I have stated, provide no less a 
both the dockyard and contract built, is | sum than £2,046,914 for the building of 
£1,996,914. That is in round numbers, | ships of war. I will now state to the Com- 
£2,000,000, exclusive of £50,000 for the | mittee the rate per cent of expenditure 
Cerberus armour-clad Monitor building | on armoured and unarmoured vessels, in- 
for the Colony of Victoria, for which pro- | cluding hulls, engines, and equipments, 
vision is made under Vote 14. Including | for the years 1865-6, 1866-7, and the 
the latter vessel, the total taken in these | estimated expenditure for 1868-9, as con- 
Estimates for building new ships is/trasted with the sums included in the 
£2,046,914. There are in the dockyards, | Estimates for effective services in these 
to be launched this year, two armoured | several years. In 1865-6, the expenditure 
frigates, the Monarch, and the Repulse, or | on armoured ships was 9°14 per cent, and 
rather the Monarch only, as the Repulse on armoured and unarmoured 13°31 per 
has been launched since the beginning of | cent on the amount voted for Effective 
the financial year, and one unarmoured, the Services. In 1866-7, it was 6-89 per 
Inconstant ; two sloops, the Spartan and | cent for armoured, and 11°89 per cent 
the Sirius; and two gun-vessels, the Cur- | for armoured and unarmoured, whereas 
lew and the Swallow—giving a total of | this year we propose an expenditure of 
seven. Of contract vessels there are to | 14°53 per cent for armoured, and 21°35 
be launched one armoured, the Captain ; | per cent on the whole of the effective Votes 
two unarmoured corvettes, the Volage and | on armoured and unarmoured ships. So that 
the Active; and eight gun vessels due | considerably more than one-fifth of the 
last year, which will shortly be delivered, | whole money voted for Effective Services 
giving a total of eleven contract and of | will be spent on building ships of war. I 
eighteen dockyard and contract vessels to | find that the Vote for Effective Services 
be launched, exclusive of the Cerberus, | in 1865-6 was £8,658,205, while that pro- 
which will also be launched during the | posed for this year is £9,352,579, show- 





year. | ing an increase of £694,374. The sum 


I will now state to the Committee the 
sums spent on the hulls, engines, and first | 
equipment of new ships in the last three | 
years, and compare the expenditure in each | 
of these years with that which is proposed 
for the year 1868-9. For armoured ships | 
the expenditure stands thus :—In 1865-6, 
£792,090; in 1866-7, £591,686; in 1867-8, 
£824,526 ; while we propose for the year 
1868-9 an expenditure of £1,359,169. 
For unarmoured ships, the expenditure 
was—in 1865-6, £360,619; in 1866-7, | 
£429,819 ; in 1867-8, £929,344 ; for 
1868-9, we provide £637,745. The total 
expenditure for armoured and unarmoured | 
ships stands thus—In 1865-6, £1,152,709; | 
in 1866-7, £1,021,505; in 1867-8, | 
£1,753,870; in 1868-9, we intend to} 
spend £1,996,914. The amount pro- 
vided for armour-clads in the Estimates 
for 1868-9, including hulls, engines, and 
equipment, is £1,359,169, in addition to 
which £82,000 will be spent on the re- | 
equipment of armoured ships, making a 
grand total for armour-clads of £1,441,169, 
and, with the £50,000 for the Cerberus, | 
of £1,491,169. Complaints were made | 
in former years that out of the very 
large sums voted a comparatively small 
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expended on new ships in 1865-6 was 
£1,152,709, while that provided for new 
ships in this year is £1,996,914, showing 
an increase of £844,205. That is to say 
that while the amount now asked for naval 
effective services is £694,374 more than in 
1865-6, the amount to be expended on 
shipbuilding is £844,205 more. In like 
manner, comparing 1866-7 with 1868-9, 
I find the expenditure on building ships 


| in 1868-9 will be £210,328 more than the 


difference between the Effective Votes for 
the two years. 

The Committee may now like to know 
the actual strength of our armour-clad navy. 
We have, including the ships proposed to 
be built under these Estimates, 33 ar- 
moured ships of the first and second classes. 


| Of that number 16 are in commission, 8 
| fitting for reserve, building, 5; and 4 or- 


dered. Of s:naller armoured ships, and ves- 
sels intended for coast defence, there are in 
commission 5; fitting for reserve, 4; and 
ordered 2. Thus the grand total of our 


| armour-clad vessels of war, including those 


building and ordered, is 44, exclusive of 
the Cerberus. In the present Estimates a 
large provision is made, not only for the 
building of ships, but also for creating 
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what we so much need—namely, a re- | would Jead to an annual saving of about 
serve of sea-going ships in the ports, so | £30,000. Many of its recommendations 
that we may be in a state of preparation | have already been adopted; but, before 
to meet any emergency which may arise. | arriving at a final decision respect- 
I have stated that in the course of last |ing it, it has been necessary to refer 
autumn I applied from £40,000 to £50,000 | it to the principal officers of the Depart- 
of the anticipated surplus on the con- | ment concerned, whose Reports have not 
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tract Vote to the equipment of armoured 
ships. Some progress consequently has 
been already made, and by October next, 
under the present year’s Estimates, we 
hope to have, in addition to the 16 ar- 
moured ships of the first and second classes 
in commission, a reserve of 7 complete for 
sea—namely, the Black Prince, the Agin- 
court, the Valiant, the Northumberland, 
the Hector, the Resistance, and the Her- 
ecules. There are now in reserve in our 
ports the Royal Sovereign, the Prince 
Albert, the Scorpion, and the Vixen, and 
two frigates, the Ariadne and the Liver- 
pool, One of the objections urged against 
the maintenance of a large reserve of 
ships is the great expense it occasions. 
Undoubtedly, the expense is considerable, 
especially if the vessels are to be maintained 
in immediate readiness for service ; but we 
have made an arrangement which, if it 
does not altogether obviate additional ex- 
penditure, will, at all events, very much 
reduce its amount. We propose to sub- 
stitute iron-clads for the line-of-battle 
ships which now do duty as Coastguard 
ships. Indeed we have already substi- 
tuted one of the armour-clads in place 
of the Irresistible in Southampton Water. 
Under this new arrangement a considerable 
addition will be made to our naval power, 


without any considerable additional burden | 


being imposed upon the finances of the 
country. These ships will always be kept 
ready for sea with their armament and 
stores on board, and nothing will be re- 
quired but to complete their complements 
when required for active service. The 
effective Coastguard line-of-battle ships, 
which will thus become available, will re- 
place old sailing ships now doing duty in 
the ports, and it is proposed that these last 
shall be broken up or sold out of the service. 

I may state that we have been most 
anxious to promote economy in other mat- 
ters connected with the dockyards. A 


yet been received. Our attention has also 
been directed to the state of the reserves 
not only of ships, but of men in the ports. 
A short time ago Captain Stewart, the Su- 
perintendent of Chatham Dockyard, and a 
very able officer, informed me that in his 
opinion the reserve at Chatham might be 
dispensed with altogether. That opinion 
was endorsed by Sir Baldwin Walker, and 
| the result is that it has been completely 
done away with. The Wellesley, the late re- 
serve guard ship, has been substituted in the 
Thames for the Cornwali Reformatory ship, 
which has been sent as a school ship to a 
port in the North of England, while other 
ships at Chatham have been incorporated 
| with the reserve at Sheerness, or otherwise 
| disposed of. In accordance with the recom- 
| mendation of Sir Baldwin Walker, instead 
| of having each ship in ordinary moored by 
| herself, we have arranged that three ships 
should be moored together, so that the 
| ship-keepers on board the centre ship will 
|be able to take care of the other two. 
| This plan has as yet been carried out at 
Sheerness only, but we are considering 
whether it may not be extended to the 
| other ports. Of course fewer officers and 
| men are required to take care of the ships, 
‘and the result at Sheerness will be an 
annual saving of about £11,600. 
And now, having disposed of the Esti- 
/mates, I must say a few words on some 
subjects connected with the general effi- 
ciency of the Navy. First of all I must 
state that the Bristol, which returned 
home from the West Coast of Africa early 
in the year, has been appropriated with a 
view to supplementing the instruction of 
| naval cadets after their leaving the Bri- 
| tannia. These young gentlemen, instead 
| of being at once draughted to ships, will 
henceforth be sent for a certain period to 
| eruise on board the Bristol, and I have 
| always thought that it would be of advan- 
| tage to them to give them an’opportunity 








Committee was appointed in the autumn | for practical application of the theoretical 
—the Yard Craft Committee—of which | instruction received by them on board the 
Vice Admiral Sir Thomas Symonds was | Britanniabefore undertaking their ordinary 
Chairman, to inquire whether economy | duties on board ships of war. The Bristol 
might not be effected in that branch of | is at present gone to the Azores, and we 
the service. The result was, a very able | intend her to be a cruizing ship. We have 
fifty-four cadets now borne on‘ her books, 
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and excellent results are anticipated under | 
the supervision of Captain Wilson. I am | 
happy to say that the Returns give con- 
tinued proof of the good conduct of the | 
petty officers and seamen serving in the | 
fleet. I hold in my hand a comparative | 
statement of the good conduct of the petty 
officers and seamen, and likewise of the 
number of desertions in various years. In | 
1860-1, when the average number of men | 
borne on the ships’ books was 42,728, the 
number wearing badges was 9,278, or 
over one-fifth; in 1866-7, the average 
borne was 33,000, and the number wear- | 
ing badges 12,037, or over one-third ; in | 
1865-6 the average borne was 33,650, and | 
the number wearing badges 11,346, or 
nearly one-third, so that with 650 men 
less in 1866-7 than in 1865-6, there were 
691 more badges worn. The desertions | 
among seamen have decreased. In the 
last seven years they have numbered, in 
1860-1, 3,296; in 1861-2, 2,472; in 
1862-3, 1,935; in 1863-4, 1,449; in 
1864-5, 1,325; in 1865-6, 1,101; and in 
1866-7, 1,059. This Return shows a 
gradual reduction every year. There has 
been a steady and progressive increase in 
the numbers of seamen gunners and trained | 
men. In 1860 there were 1,176 seamen | 
gunners, and 1,462 trained men, making | 
a total of 2,638. In 1867 there were | 
3,337 seamen gunners, and 5,817 trained 
men, making a total of 9,154. In 1868 
there were 3,346 seamen gunners, and | 
6,056 trained men, making a total of 9,402. | 
These figures furnish a striking proof of 
improved efficiency, and they are confirmed 
by the following extract from a letter 
of Sir Henry Keppel to Sir Alexander | 
Milne :— 


“‘ Since I was last employed the greatest change 
I see in the service is the great improvement in | 
the appearance and conduct of the men in the 
ships.” 


The sanitary state of the navy is most | 
satisfactory. The Medical Director Gene. | 
ral reports— 


“ During the twelve months terminating June, | 


1867, the health of the navy may be said to have 

been in a most satisfactory condition. Although 

diseases of more or less fatal character were epi- 

demic on many stations, the ratio of cases entered | 
on the sick-list of invaliding and of death were the | 
lowest that had occurred during a period of eleven | 
years.” } 
The number of cases returned on the sick- 
list was 1,264, being 73 per 1,000 below 
the ratio of the preceding year. The num- 
ber of persons invalided from the fleet was | 
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1,447, or 28 per 1,000; and the average 
rate in eleven years has been 34 per 1,000. 
The deaths numbered 524—10 per 1,000, 
or 1 per cent, the lowest proportion for 
many years, The average total mortality 
taken for eleven years is over 15 per 1,000, 
and the death-rate from disease in the 
year ending June last was 8 per 1,000, 
so that the mortality is reduced nearly 
one-half. The Medical Director General 
reports— 


“The iron-clad vessels continue to hold a fa- 


| vourable position in a sanitary point of view. The 


entry of cases on their sick lists were among the 
lowest of sea-going vessels.” 


This information must be considered most 


| satisfactory in reference to the progres- 


sive increase which must go on in the 
number of armoured ships. The result 
of the operation of the Contagious Di- 
seases Act is equally satisfactory. The 
ratio of cases of the mest destructive 


| form is reduced from 12 to 7 per cent, 


and the type is materially modified. When 
I visited the Naval Hospital at Plymouth 


last year I was informed that, whereas 


before the introduction of the Act 70 per 
cent of the cases were contagious diseases, 
since it has been in operation the propor- 
tion has been reduced to 30 per cent. In 


| short, the proportions have been exactly 


reversed. The failure of the Act, where if 
has failed, has been solely attributable to 
the narrow limits to which its operation 
has been confined. It isin operation, for 
instance, at Chatham and Rochester, but 
not at Gravesend. Consequently Gravesend 


| has become a hotbed for infection, and 


defeats, to a great extent, the salutary re- 
sults from its operation in the neighbour- 
At Sheerness the disease 


duced by a detachment of troops from a 


| place where the Act was not in operation. 


These facts seem to furnish strong argu- 
ments for the extension of the Act to 
places not now subject to it. The suc- 
cessful working of the Act in the ports is 


| to be attributable, in a great measure, to 


to the tact and judgment of officers of the 
metropolitan police., who have the charge 
of carrying it into execution. The ex- 
ercise of coercive powers has been rarely 
required in consequence of the kind treat- 
ment the patients receive in the hospital, 


| where they have the care of a chaplain, 


and are also visited by charitable ladies. 
Many instances of reclamation have been 
the result. Great advantage in this respect 
is also derived from the Samaritan Fund to 
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which an annual payment is made by the! (1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 
Admiralty. There has been a considerable} “That a sum, not exceeding £3,036,634, be 
increase in the accommodation of the lock) granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of 
hospitals and other places provided during, Wages to po penn =— a which ar come 
Ny € . im course 0 aymen urin @ year endin u 
the — _ There is one other point to the 3lst day df March 1869." —( Mr. Cove) r 
which I wish to refer—namely, the Ma- | ; . 
rine Savings Banks, a subject which oc-) Mr. CHILDERS said, he felt sure the 
casioned considerable interest last year.| *Pology with which his right hon. Friend 
The establishments of these banks has been | #4 prefaced his statement was quite su- 
followed by satisfactory results. The sav- | perfluous; for, however much his hearers 
ings’ bank system originally introduced by | ™ust sympathize with him, all must agree 
Lord Clarence Paget on board the Victoria| that a clearer or more satisfactory state- 
flagship, and gradually extended to the| ment than his could not have been made. 
Mediterranean squadron, is now in opera- | His right hon, Friend had shown he was 
tion on all the stations. I have not, as| Complete master of a subject in which, 
yet, received Reports from the more dis- | either privately or officially, he had in- 
tant stations, but on the Mediterranean} terested himself during the last quarter 
station the total deposits from 1st January, | of acentury. The announcements of his 
1867, amounted to £9,761 11s. ; the with. | tight hon. Friend were particularly pleas- 
drawals, £4,688 7s., leaving a balance of ing to Members who sat on that (the Op- 
£5,073 4s. These withdrawals were ge-| position) side, especially those relating to 
nerally occasioned by the circumstance of | the health and general condition of the 
ships having returned from the station and | Seamen, because they justified the legisla- 
been paid off. The deposits of the marines | tion on the subject initiated by the late 
amounted to £667 9s., making a total of | Government, and warmly advocated by 
£5,740 13s. The number of depositors | Lord Clarence Paget. The comparison 
was 1,207, which being lessened by 488 | drawn by his right hon. Friend between 
withdrawals left 719. | the Estimates of this and last year gave 
In conclusion, I beg to assure the Com- the Opposition cause for satisfaction, Last 
mittee that I entered upon the considera- | year he had called attention to the possible 
tion of the Estimates which I have at-| reductions of our squadrons ; a question 
tempted to explain—I fear at too great | which, though perhaps not wholly novel to 
length — with a deep sense of the re-| the House, had never been thoroughly dis- 
sponsibility which attaches to the head |eussed. He stated last year that our fo- 
of a Department charged with the appro- | reign squadrons might be considerably re- 
priation of such large sums of public money | duced, the difference being partly made 
as those intrusted to the Admiralty. I| up by means of a flying squadron. This 
cannot hope that they will have given | propoeal contemplated an immediate reduc- 
universal satisfaction. No doubt many | tion of 2,000 men and an ultimate reduc- 
would have preferred that a larger sum | tion of 4,000. But the right hon. Gentle- 
should have been devoted to the building | man now said he was in a position to make 
of iron-clads, even if it had been obtained | an immediate reduction of 2,768 men and 
by a still greater reduction than we have | fifteen ships, with a prospective reduction 
made in the strength of the foreign lat the close of the Abyssinian War of 
squadrons, while others would have pre-/ eighteen ships and 3,208 men, so that a 
ferred a considerable reduction in the) greater reduction of men was now proposed 
amount of the Estimates themselves ;| than he (Mr. Childers) had suggested last 
but if I had adopted either of these| year. On the general question he had 
courses I should have done that which, in| pointed out the principle on which the 
my opinion, would not have been consistent | Government might economize in naval ex- 
with the efficiency of the navy, and I will! penditure—namely, by a reduction in the 
never do that so long as I have the honour| number of men, by a general watchful eco- 
to hold my present Office. My opinion is| nomy throughout the Estimates, and by 
that the Estimates I propose have been | ceasing to build wooden ships; but he re- 
framed with a due regard to economy and | commended a greater increase in the ex- 
to the advantage of the service, and with | penditure on armoured ships. These views 
these remarks, and thanking the Commit-| had been carried out by his right how. 
tee for the indulgence with which it has | Friend. Unfortunately, he was committed 
heard me, I venture, Sir, to put the first} by his predecessor to the construction of 
Resolution in your hands. a number of small wooden ships; but he 
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had now given up that policy, and pro- 
posed to go back to the armour-clad ex- 
penditure of 1865-6, which was in excess 
of that of subsequent years, and even to a 
still larger expenditure. To that part of 
his proposal he (Mr. Childers) would give 
his warmest support. Last year the right 
hon. Gentleman protested against any de- 
crease in the number of men, and espe- 
cially of marines, but his prudence and 
judgment had been stronger than his first 
impressions, and he had been able to make 
a reduction of 2,700 men, a large number 
of whom were marines. In these points, 
with regard to foreign squadrons, armour- 
clad ships, and marines, he was glad that 
the right hon. Gentleman admitted the 
justice of the policy recommended from the 
Opposition Benches last year. At the 
time he (Mr. Childers) stated that, though 
differing from them on questions of general 
policy, he was a general supporter of the 
present Board of Admiralty, and he should 
be still more so when he found his views 
so far carried out by the Board. Going 
now to the question of finance, the original 
Estimates of last year proposed an expen- 
diture of £40,233,000 for the two great 
services, and the Estimates of this year 
proposed an expenditure of £41,050,000, 
or an increase of £817,000; and if the 
difference in the receipts in connection with 
those services last year and this were 
added, amounting to £217,000, the in- 
erease would be no less than £1,034,000. 
In the naval expenditure, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman was not quite right, 
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for the purpose of comparison, in including | 


in the Estirates of last year the Supple- 
mentary Estimates, That course was hardly 
a safe one. It was tolerably certain from 
past experience that we should have Sup- 
plementary Estimates this year, and the 
proper plan was to compare the original 
Estimates. So corrected, the figures would 


show an increase, not of £9,000, but of | 


£59,490, and in addition to that there was 
a very serious difference to be taken into 
account in comparing the actual naval ex- 
penditure of this year with that of last 
year. Vote 17, for freight, had always 


been treated as a Vote apart from these | 
Estimates, as relating to the army and not | 


to the navy. There was a decrease of 
£55,376 in the Transport Vote No. 17, 
but the extra receipts in connection with it 
were £91,210 more than last year, making 
a difference of £146,000 under Vote 17. 
From that would have to be subtracted 
£55,000 which was last year charged on 
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| Vote 17, but which was this year charged 
on Vote 1. This left an increase of £91,000, 
‘and the result was that the actual Naval 
Votes this year were £151,000 in excess 
when strictly compared with the Naval Votes 
of last year. Then came the question of ex- 
tra receipts. The Admiralty last year boldly 
estimated that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would obtain no less a sum than 
£475,000 from the sales of iron and other 
old stores ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
did not get as much as he expected from 
that source, and the sum was this year set 
| down at £240,000, which made a difference 
jof £235,000. That sum which the Ex- 
‘chequer would not receive, added to the 
| £151,000 extra which it would have to 
|pay, made a difference of £386,000 be- 
tween the Navy Estimates of last year 
‘and this. This might not be a large sum 
when you were dealing with millions ; but it 
| was a large sum when the Committee re- 
membered that they had now to face a de- 
ficit. It was desirable to reduce this sum 
of £386,000, and there was one point of 
dangerous tendency to which he entreated 
attention—the constant increase of estab- 
lishments. He did not mean by this the 
| number of men employed, for the number 
was to be reduced ; but, whether you in- 
| creased or reduced the number of men, the 
rule appeared to be to increase the number 
of persons receiving salaries. The right 
hon. Gentleman proposed altogether a re- 
duction of 5,591 in the number of seamen, 
marines, and dockyard men, or persons re- 
ceiving wages. In the Civil establishments 
there were the following amounts of in- 
}erease on last year. The Admiralty Office 
| from £176,000 to £182,000; Establish- 
ments at the Dockyards from £167,000 to 
£169,000 ; in the Victualling Yards there 
was increase of £200, Medical Vote £1,000, 
and Marine Divisions £3,000. The total 
result was that, while between last year 
and this there was on the different estab- 
lishments an increase of £13,000, there 
was a reduction in the number of hands of 
‘nearly 5,600. That sort of increase to 
which he had called attention was one 
against which the House ought to set its 
face, and which economists ought to try 
to puta stop to. He did not think they 
| ought to cut down salaries, but they ought 
'to try to keep down numbers. Unless they 
| did that the pressure put upon Departments 
| would become so great that it would be 
found impossible to resist it. There was one 
point which really was so ludicrous that he 
must call attention to it in order that his 
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right hon Friend might have an early |had urged very strongly, and his sugges- 


opportunity of giving an explanation. A 
short time ‘before the late Government 
went out of Office a question arose between 
the Treasury and the Admiralty as to the 
number of Generals of Marines upon the 
Retired List, and a proposal was under 
consideration to add to the number by in- 
ducing three Generals to retire on an 
allowance of £900 a year. It was decided, 
however, that that addition to the Retired 
List was not necessary. A short time 
after their successors in Office increased the 
number of Generals of Marines on the 
Retired List from ten to thirteen. It must 
have struck his right hon. Friend that it 





tion, though it had been in one respect 
attended to, in another had not. He had 
urged very strongly that when there was a 
prospective decrease in the establishments 
of the dockyards it was very impolitic to 
carry out a plan of increasing them by 
substituting establishment men for what 
were called first-class labourers. Now, the 
remarkable fact appeared in the present 
Estimates that, whereas in Chatham, De- 
vonport, and Portsmouth no reduction had 
been made in first-class labourers, in the 
three other dockyards, which before long 
must be abolished as building yards, 


'there had been an increase in the num- 








would not be easy to justify this proceed-| ber of the establishment men, so that 
ing, and accordingly a very ingenious plan | when the ultimate reduction was made it 
of doing so was discovered. He (Mr. | would press with especial severity on these 
Childers) had noticed a great increase in ~— where it was most desirable that 
the pay of marine officers, which he could | some relaxation should be felt. He 
not understand, considering the diminution | hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
in the number of marines. But he found | attend to this when the time came for 
that these most worthy officers on the Re- | reducing still further the number of la- 
tired List who had no military duty to per-| bourers. He wished to call the right 
form beyond that of putting on their uni- | hon. Gentleman’s attention again to what if 
form at a leveé, had been bodily taken off | deliberately done appeared to be an injudi- 
that list and transferred to the first Vote | cious act on the part of the Admiralty, by 
for pay and wages to officers and men of | which they had been enabled to show ap- 
the navy and marines. It seemed to have | parently a greater saving than the arrange- 
been thought that they would there escape | ments would justify — he alluded to the 
notice. His right hon. Friend might be | schemes for the extension of the dock- 
able to give some reason to justify this | yards at Chatham and Portsmouth. These 
course ;“but still it was an instance of how | schemes were before Parliament in 1864, 
inerease of the Votes arose. There was | and they had been extended and amended 
this year an increase over last year in the | by Acts passed in subsequent years. It was 
sums for pay and provisions for officers and | essential that the provisions of the Acts 
men in the navy to the extent of £70,000 ; | should not be departed from. Since those 
and he did not find any fault so far as the | schemes were formed the state of crime in 
increase of pay and allowances was con-| this country had become so satisfactory 
cerned. There was an increase on several | that the Admiralty were not able to obtain 
other items of the effective Vote—coals, | a sufficient number of convicts to carry on 
£18,000; other stores £13,000, &c. | the works. The consequence was that the 
There was the £13,000 to which he had | total expense must increase, because a 
before alluded, and altogether with the in- | greater amount of free labour would have 
crease in the Vote for contract works of | to be employed and paid for. Under these 
£222,000, the total inerease was £362,000. | circumstances the expenditure in each year 
On the other hand there was a decrease | should not fall short of that stated in the 
on dockyard establishments of £150,000, | Act; but last year, whilst the sum author- 
and for works £74,000, making altogether | ized to be spent was £517,000, there was 
£224,000. The difference between the | only £378,000 voted; and this year the sum 
£362,000 and £224,000 was just the net | was to be £420,000 instead of £505,000. 
increase on the strictly Naval Votes. Com- | If the works were allowed to be carried on 
ing now to some details of his right hon. | in this manner they would not only be much 
Friend’s proposal, he was glad to hear| more expensive than had been contem- 
that the Dockyard Craft Committee, which | plated, and being carried out much more 
he fancied had been appointed at his | slowly they would take about twice the 
suggestion, was likely to do good. He | time that Parliament had intended. This 
supposed they should have the Report in | was not true economy, and he trusted that 
due time. There was one point which he | next year there would be no departure from 
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the original programme. He would now 
refer to one or two of the larger questions 
which had been touched upon; and first, 
as to the proposed reduction in the foreign 
squadrons. His right hon. Friend said, 
very rightly, that upon this depended a 
great deal of our expenditure upon dock- 
yards and for other matters. 
hon. Friend had dealt at some length with 
the proposed reduction, but appeared to be 
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a reduction not of 15,000 but of 7,000 
men, and there was, he believed, ample 
argument in favour of that proposal. His 
right hon. Friend said that that was a 
question for the Foreign and for the Colo- 
nial Office more than for the Admiralty. 
Now that was exactly the view which he 
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His right | (Mr. Childers) entertained on the subject. 


| He believed that expenditure originated in 
}the action of the heads of the Foreign 


angry because some one had said that | Office and Colonial Office; and until his 


many of the vessels employed in the service 


| right hon. Friend impressed upon his Col- 


were useless, inasmuch as they would be | leagues the necessity of their remembering 
compelled to ‘cut and run”? if any. large | their responsibility and relieving the Esti- 
| mates from the serious charges which un- 


ships belonging to an enemy happened to 
attack them. He believed, however, that 


necessarily large foreign squadrons entailed, 


it was the Secretary for the Admiralty who | there was, he feared, but little chance of 
was the culprit, for in his speech last year | the policy which had been so well initiated 


he used that expression. 


flis right hon. | being properly carried out. His right hon. 


Friend went on to speak very strongly | Friend said that the number of men in our 
| foreign squadrons last year was 23,100. 


against those who proposed to abolish the 
foreign squadrons; but he seemed in so doing 
to be fighting the air, for no one in the 
House proposed to do so. [Mr. Corry said, 
the plan was advocated almost daily in 
leading articles. ] He believed that the Com- 


| The number of men he proposed for this 


| year was 20,300, or a reduction of 2,800 


mittee was wont to discuss rather what | 


emanated from Members of the House 


than to what appeared in the newspapers, | 


which could be only cursorily referred to 
in debate. His noble Friend, when he 
employed that phrase, distinctly said that 
the question was whether our expenditure 
in this direction was not excessive, and 
that really was the question they had to 
consider. His right hon. Friend had ap- 
pealed to the example shown by foreign 


nations, and had stated that the vessels | 


| 


men, and his right hon. Friend proposed 
to increase that reduction to 3,300, and 
to lessen the number of ships in the 
foreign squadrons by eighteen as soon as 
the Abyssinian War was over. That fact 
alone showed that they might congratulate 
themselves on the efforts they had made. 
Before going further he desired to touch 
upon a question which bore strongly upon 
dockyard economy, and upon which he 
thought the Committee was entifled to a 
full and clear explanation. It had been 
stated last year from the Treasury Bench 


| that the sale of pig iron in the dockyards 


belonging to France were mainly unar- | 


moured, [Mr. Corry: I said the ships 
in commission.] His right hon. Friend 
had said that out of 167 ships in com- 
mission, including transports, France had 
only ten armoured ships. He found that 
we had 320 ships in commission, and 
out of these 300 were non-armoured,. 
These non-armoured ships were sent to all 
parts of the world, and the comparison em- 
ployed by his right hon. Friend was rather 
in favour of a reduction than of an in- 
crease of that part of our naval force. But 
to his surprise his right hon. Friend had 


stated that the Duke of Somerset, in a} 


pamphlet which he had published, had de- 
nounced any reduction in the numbers of 
the men. What, however, was stated in 
the pamphlet which his hon. Friend had 
referred to was that a reduction of 12,000 
or 15,000 men would seriously disorganize 
the navy. What he himself proposed was 
Ur. Childers 





would during the past yearrealize £100,000, 
whereas the amount actually realized was, 
he believed, only £40. [Sir Jony Har: 
£63 only.] After having heard such con- 
fident statements last year he had felt 
disappointed when his right hon. Friend 
that evening passed the subject over in 
complete silence. This silence was the 
more extraordinary, inasmuch as the loss 
of the money must have been a source of 
grief to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who could not afford to lose £100,000, 
and who must have frequently complained 
of the non-receipt of this sum. He 
trusted that the matter would be satis- 
factorily settled, and that they would re- 
ceive an assurance that the £100,000, 
which ought to have been received in the 
last year, would during the current twelve- 


_months be increased to £150,000, or per- 


haps to £200,000. He would now turn to 
the programme of work, and, as far as he 
could understand the numerous figures re- 
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ferred to by his right hon. Friend, it ap- | number of men employed in building in the 
peared that as to unarmoured vessels, ex- | dockyards bad been reduced from 2,688 
clusive of a tank vessel and other small | to 1,800, the number of men employed in 
matters, there were altogether forty-eight | repairs had been increased from 2,221 to 
vessels during these two years in course of | 2,621. As to the proposed armoured 
construction. Of these twenty-four were | ships, he must express his entire approval 
launched last year, seventeen either were | of the policy which the right hon, Gen- 
or were to be launched this year, and seven | tleman had so clearly shadowed forth, 
would be launched next year. While ap- | of applying the saving which he had been 
proving the construction of certain of these | able to etfect in other branches of the 
vessels he could not help expressing his | service to the increase 6f our armour-elad 
regret that when we were about to reduce | fleet, and he also approved the way in 
the number of our foreign stations we had | which the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
expended or were about to expend a sum of | to spread the expenditure over the next 
between £1,000,000 and £1,200,000 upon | three years. He also hoped the Committee 
unarmoured ships during last year, this year, | would entirely approve the course proposed 
and next year. Last year we expended lto be taken with respect to the Glatton 
£600,000 or £700,000, involving an ex-| and the Hotspur; he thought the experi- 
penditure this year of £400,000 or{ ment a very wise one of building a turret 
£500,000. He believed that by that| ship which might be fitted for home and 
policy there had been added to the Esti- | harbour service, and a new ram. This was 
mates in each of those years a sum of | a much better policy than re-duplicating a 
£250,000. We were, therefore, in the first | number of armour-clad ships, which in two 
place, spending £500,000 more than was/ or three years would be out of date. He 
necessary, and in the second place we were | thought, however, considering the heavy 
suffering all the inconvenience which a/| expenses that were incurred in building 
sudden change involved. The Admiralty | experimental vessels by contract, in conse- 
had paid last year in wages more than| quence of the numerous alterations that 
the total amount of the Vote, the Trea- | would have to be made in them from time 
sury having allowed them to take £45,000 | to time, it would be better and cheaper that 
more, although they did not build quite as | both, or at all events one, of these new 
much tonnage as they should have done; | ships should be built in the Government 
and now they proposed to make a consi-| dockyards. He regretted the right hon. 
derable reduction even on the number of | Gentleman had not referred to any proposal 
men then voted. The consequence of that | for reducing the enormous expenditure on 
policy must be that a larger number of men | the ‘* inactive list.” Last year that subject 
would be thrown out of employment than | was brought prominently before the House, 
would appear from the Estimates, and | and means were pointed out by which the 
great distress was inevitable. That re-| expenditure might be reduced. The right 
sult might have been avoided if they had | hon. Gentleman then said that he had him- 
not built this large number of wooden ships | self proposed something of the sort in 1845, 
and had spread the reduction over the two | and he would take the matter into consi- 
years. On going carefully through the | deration; but so far from any prospect 
figures that} morning he had discovered | being held out on the present occasion of a 
that although there had been a consider- | reduction, the topic had been entirely 
able saving on the sums voted under the | omitted from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
heads of ‘“‘wages”’ and ‘ships built by | statement. With regard to the reduction 
contract,”” at the commencement of the| in the Marines, the right hon. Gentleman 
year the money so saved must have been | had gone very fully into a justification of 
expended rapidly at the end of the year. _ the number of men proposed for the year, 
The result of this policy was that at the, but he (Mr. Childers) thought it might be 
commencement of the new year the number | possible to carry the reduction a little fur- 
of men employed in the dockyards was | ther. Ever since 1864 it had been the 
suddenly and largely diminished, and there- | steady policy of the Government to reduce 
by great distress was brought on between | considerably the marine force, especially as 
3,000 and 4,000 men, who were thrown | regarded the Light Infantry Marines; that 
out of work. Another bad effect of the! policy had been interrupted in 1867, but 
policy that had been pursued—he did not | this year it was to be resumed, and, whereas 
mean to throw the blame entirely on the| in 1864-5 the number of men voted was 
right hon. Gentleman—was that while the! 17,469, in the present Estimates it was 
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14,700. It seemed, however, to him, that 
the reduction for the present year had 
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pleased to call his pupils; but in one or 
‘two important particulars it was himself, 
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been made without much forethought. |and not bis hon. Friend, who first an- 


He could not understand how it was that 
while the number of non-commissioned 
officers and privates had been reduced by 
1,688, the number of commissioned officers 
had been increased by 12. 

Mr. CORRY explained, that the re-or- 
ganization of the force involving this addi- 
tion, had for its object, the placing of the 
Marines on the same footing with respect 
to promotion as other seniority corps. It 


should be put in a worse position than those 
in the Artillery and Engineers. 

Mr. CHILDERS had no objection to 
advancing promotion in the Marines by 


a sound scheme of retirement, but cer-| 
responsible for the amount expected to be 


tainly not by increasing the establishment. 
A smaller number of men, involving a re- 
duction from £362,000 to £344,000, could 
not require a larger number of officers, in- 
volving an inerease from £63,000 to 
£67,000. The Estimates lay on the table 
three weeks before they were printed; and 
he could not help thinking that during that 
interval, a reduction having been insisted 
on, the Admiralty had made it at the last 
moment in the number of men in the Ma- 
rines, the officers being inadvertently left 
untouched. He saw no reason why the 
reduction should not be carried to 12,000. 
Even now it was proposed to employ 8,000 
marines afloat and 6,700 on shore. The 
latter were engaged in doing purely sol- 
diers’ duty, and were an unnecessarily 
large reserve. Whatever the value of Ma- 
rine artillery, the Light Infantry Marine 
could not be very highly estimated in these 
days of steam, and the reduction might 
properly commence with them. He thought 
a saving would be effected by remedying 
the oversight with regard to the officers, 
and he would move that the Vote of 
£525,725 for the wages of Marines be 


reduced by £60,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Item of £525,725, for Wages, &c., 
to Marines, be reduced by the sum of £60,000.” 
—(Mr. Childers.) 


Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, that 
before replying to the questions of his 
hon. Friend, he wished to bear testimony 
to the great success which had attended 
nearly all the remedial measures introduced 
by Lord Clarence Paget. His hon. Friend 
had expressed gratification at the efforts 


of those now in Office, whom he had been 


alr. Ch ilders 


|money to replace them. 


nounced the policy in question. He last 


| year announced the assent of his Colleagues 


to the appointment of a Committee on the 
Dock yards, from which he anticipated very 
beneficial results, and as soon as the Re- 
ports of the yard officers had been received 
and considered by the Admiralty they 
would be laid before Parliament. He 
hoped that in another year more tangible 


benefits would result from that inquiry than 


was not just that the officers of the Marines | the reduction of £3,000 which had been 


effected this year. Approaching first what 


‘might be deemed the most disagreeable 


portion of his subject, he would refer to 
the celebrated iron ‘“pigs.’’ His right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Corry) was in no way 


derived from the sale of them, it having 
been his opinion all along that they were 
used for valuable purposes in the dockyard, 
and that it would take a great deal of 
How far had his 
right hon. Friend (Sir John Pakington), 
his hon. and gallant Friend (Sir John 
Hay), and himself, been to blame in this 
matter? Statements were made by the 
hon. Member for Lincoln (Mr. Seely), 
and obtained credence in consequence of 
the avidity with which the public always 
accepted anything tending to show that 
the Admiralty authorities were blockheads 
or worse—that this iron was most valuable, 
that the dockyards were paved with gold, 
and that all the benefits conferred by these 


| pigs” might be obtained at half the cost. 


Other persons, however, and among them 
the ablest professional advisers of the Ad- 
miralty, believed the hon. Member to be 
mistaken. In this conflict of opinion, an 
eminent firm at Birmingham (Messrs, 
Ryland) asked the Admiralty for permis- 
sion to test the value of the iron, and the 
result was that they reported it to be worth 
a certain sum per ton. The Admiralty 
thereupon offered to sell it, with the pro- 
viso that they would not take less than 
the sum required to replace the use of it 
in the dockyards ; but up to this time no 
purchasers had been found. He believed 
that, owing to the state of trade, the price 
of iron had been very low; but he had not 
very sanguine hopes of anything like the 
sum expected by the Admiralty last year 
being realized. As to the increase in 
Vote 3 for the Admiralty, it chiefly arose 
from the re-organization of the Department 
of Dockyard Accounts, a proposal which 
was made two years consecutively, and 
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met with unanimous approval. The next 
point objected to by his hon. Friend was 
the transferrence of the Generals of Marines 
from one Vote to another. Now, that ques- 
tion was discussed by the late Board, and 
was settled before the present First Lord 
came into Office. Great difficulties and 
heart-burnings in regard to promotion were 
caused by their being no generals in the 
artillery branch of the Marine service, aud 
after considerable discussion, on the re- 
commendation of those whose opinion was 
entitled to weight, the change was made. 
As to Vote 11, his hon. Friend appeared 
to think the Admiralty were spending a 
smaller sum of money than they were 


{May 11, 1868} 


bound to do under the Act of Parliament. | 
| of 17,400, they were 17,893, being only 


Technically he was right, but, owing to 
the stagnation of trade, scarcely anything 


was done one year, so that this, though | 


nominally the third, was virtually the 
second year, and the precise sum laid 
down in the Act was asked for, 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the sum which 
should have been taken last year was 
£517,000, whereas the Estimate this year 
was £420,000. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, he would 
inquire as to the diserepaney, but he had 


spoken under the authority of the director of | 


works. The next point to which his hon. 


Friend referred was the Vote connected with 
Sir Alexander Milne, that when the present 


the dockyards. His hon. Friend referred to 
the question discussed last year of filling 
up the place of established artificers as they 
died off by hired labourers. He himself 
last year had expressed a doubt whether 
that policy could be carried out, and it had 
been abandoned. His hon. Friend had 
been rather severe on the Admiralty. 


He | 


criticized the increase in the three dock- | 
yards, but did not state that that increase | 


consisted of one single man in the three 
yards, 
the Member for Pontefract was in Office, 
he fixed as*the lowest rate the dockyard 
artificers at 9,575 ; and under the present 
Board of Admiralty they were at 9,140, 
or 400 less than his hon. Friend had laid 
down as necessary. His hon. Friend next 
alluded to our foreign squadrons, and he 
took credit there for having enforced the 


policy of reduction; but he must take| 


exception to his hou. Friend’s remarks on 
this point also. 
who was the first that was guilty of what 
might perhaps be called the official in- 


discretion of throwing out a hint as to. 


whether there might not be some reduction 
in their foreign squadrons. When he spoke 


In 1864, when his hon. Friend | 


He should say it was he! 


last year about these foreign squadrons, | 
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his hon. Friend drew a very alarming 
picture of the great increase which had 
accrued between 1846 and 1867. Hesaid, 
that in 1846 we had 12,068 men employed 
in our foreign squadrons, and in 1867 
we had 17,400 employed. But his hon. 
Friend omitted altogether to include in 
these figures the complements of ships 
ordered home, and he also made this little 
mistake, that he took the Cape of Good 
Hope and the African squadrons as one, 
and altogether omitted the ships in the 
West African squadron and on the lakes of 
Canada ; therefore, instead of the numbers 
employed in the foreign squadrons being 
12,058 in 1846, they should have been 
stated at 15,588; while, in 1867, instead 


a difference of 2,305 instead of 5,332. 
He knew that everything which fell from 
his hon. Friend met with sympathy from 
the House, and as the Admiralty were 


'more or less on their trial it was his duty 


in the position he filled to give every reason- 
able answer he could to his hon. Friend’s 
objections. The next point to which he 
adverted was the building of gunboats. It 
was not the first time his hon. Friend had 
referred to the subject. He might mention 
generally that he had the authority not only 
of the present and the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty, but of the senior Sea Lord, 


Board came into Office there were not 
ships enough to keep up the necessary 
reserves, and when his hon. Friend spoke 
of the large building of gunboats, which 
he said was excessive, he must be allowed 
to say that on the Ist of April; 1867, this 
was our position — We had thirty-three 
gunboats in good condition; there were 
twelve that would last a couple of years 
with extensive repairs; and there were 
thirty-two bad, rotten, and indifferent. 
There were, besides, six or seven in various 
stages of building at home. Now, last 
year, on a question of Naval Estimates, 
his hon. Friend had made a speech and 
published a pamphlet, in which he was 
good enough to state what was the amount 
of force to be kept in our foreign squadrons, 
and the class of ships he thought most 
advisable for the service. He sketched 
out a policy in which he stated that thirty- 
three gunboats were necessary, Now it 
might be laid down as a very fair axiom 
that, whatever number of gunboats was 
required on foreign stations, as many again 
were required to be kept up as a reserve ; 
he therefore did not think that, under the 
circumstances, eighteen was a very large 
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number to be built by the present Board 
of Admiralty. He did not think there 
was any other point on which it was neces- 
sary for him to reply to his hon. Friend. 
Of course the Admiralty would feel it their 
duty to oppose the Motion for further 
reduction moved by his hon. Friend. If, 
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after mature examination of the whole! 


cireumstances, and long and anxious con- 
sideration, they could have assented to a 
larger reduction they certainly would have 
done so, but they did not feel themselves 
bound to recommend more than a reduction 
of 1,700 men. 
general support his hon. Friend had given 
to these Estimates, and the decided advance 
he described the present Board of Admiralty 
as having made in a policy which he 


approved, the hon. Member would with-| 


draw his Amendment and enable them to 
take the Vote for the proposed number 
of men. 

Tue CHAIRMAN called the attention 
of the Committee to a point of Order. It 
was understood the other night that the 
general discussion on the Navy Estimates 
usually taken on the number of men, should 
this year be taken in the Vote for wages, 
it being important that the Vote for men 


should be obtained without delay. Now, | 


they had on the Vote for the amount of 
wages a Motion proposed for the reduction 
of a particular item, and the rule was that 
when a Motion was proposed from the 
Chair for the reduction or omission of a 
particular item the discussion should be 
confined to it. 


Mr. GRAVES said, that he would 


strictly confine himself to the point indi- | 
cated by the Chairman, and endeavour to | 


show the Committee why there should be 
no further reduction in the present Vote ; 


and one reason was that inasmuch as the | 


reduction in the number of men had been 


attended with no diminution of expendi- | 
| also that, probably, an equal number might 
If 
| with regard to them saved for the future ; 


ture ; but, on the contrary, with an in- 
erease of something like £85,000. 
they should diminish the foree more than 


was proposed by the Government, the ex- | 


pense might be still further increased. 
That, therefore, was not the right way to 
reduce the Estimates. 
our seamen, year by year there had been a 
gradual dropping down in their numbers, 


and he thought they ought to arrest that | 


diminution, The Returns presented this 
year showed that the number of our bond 
Jide seamen had been reduced from some- 
thing over 30,000 in 1861 to 19,000 in 
1867, and, as appeared from the First 


Lord Henry Lennox 
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| Lord’s statement, they were to be further 


He hoped, after the very | 


With respect to| 
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reduced to something over 18,000 in the 
course of this year. Two years ago thie 
noble Lord the then Chief Secretary of 
the Admiralty, said that after a seven 
years’ experience of a gradual retrench- 
ment, the number of bond fide seamen, 
which then stood at 21,000, had reached 
a point below which it would be dangerous 
to go. Returns showed that the annual 
drain on our bond fide seamen amounted 
to 14 percent. To fill up the number of 
boys rated as seamen it would be neces- 
sary to throw into our training ships from 
boys to seamen, 3,900 a year, whereas the 
numbers actually entered was only 2,200. 
The diminution in the number of seamen 
arose from natural causes, and not in any 
way from the diminished Votes of the 
House. He maintained that it was of 
the highest importance to assimilate the 
supply to the drain, and if we would keep 
up the number of bond fide blue-jackets 
we must enter a much greater number of 
boys in the training ships. Considering the 
small proportion of blue-jackets to tlic 
total number of men in the navy, it was 
only natural that they should look at what 
the majority was composed of, and see if 
they could not make a further reduction in 
numbers without decreasing the efficiency 
of the service. There were 4,000 super- 
numeraries in the shape of bandsmen and 
personal servants, and this number might 
be reduced with advantage. Of the fifty 
or sixty old wooden ships lying in Ordinary 


'which the First Lord of the Admiralty 


alluded to, he (Mr. Graves) would further 
suggest that some fifteen or sixteen of the 
best should be selected for more immediate 
service than the others, and that these 
should be carefully looked after and kept 
ready for any sudden emergency. In this 
respect we should only be following the 
example of other nations. He thought 


be broken up with advantage, and expense 


and he would further recommend that the 
residue should be laid up in tiers, their 
engines taken out, and the ships placed 
under the charge of a few river police— 
just as hundreds of vessels are to be seen 
daily lying up in the docks of London and 
of Liverpool. This would have the effect 
of bringing about economy, without resort- 
ing to a diminution of marines or seamen. 

| GgNeRAL PERCY HERBERT said, he 
‘thought that the criticisms of the hon. 
| Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) with 
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regard to the Royal Marines were not well 
founded. In the navy there were 3,447 
officers to 49,000 sailors, boys, and warrant 
officers, or about 7 per cent. In the army 
4 per cent was the least allowance of officers 
anyone had ever suggested for a regiment 
with a full establishment of nren. 
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| was deemed requisite to diminish the num- 
| ber of the companies and increase the num- 


The | 


Royal Marines had 436 officers to 14,700 


men, which was only 3 per cent, or less 

than one-half the proportion in the navy. 
Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS said, he 

had never heard it stated that the Royal 


Marines were not sufficiently officered, and | 


therefore he was inclined to agree with the 
hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) 
that this Vote for the Royal Marines was 
not well explained. They were told that 
the number of men was to be reduced, but 
at the same time the number of officers 
was to be increased. Looking at this 
question as a civilian, he would ask why, 
while they reduced the number of men, 
they should increase the number of officers. 
Hie did not think there could be a finer 
body of men than the Royal Marines, It 
ought to be considered whether they ought 
to be kept up as a land force, and, if that 
were not done, it might be well to consider 
whether the foree should not be reduced. 
He should vete for the reduction of the 
item in order that the Admiralty might 


ber of officers in some of the companies at 
home. . 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Mr. Chairman— 
Sir, I must confess I am quite at a loss, 
from the speech of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman who has just sat down, to un- 
derstand bow it is that a reduction in the 
number of men should have lead to an in- 
crease in the number of officers. [Sir 
Joun Hay: There has been an increase in 
the number of companies.} But then it is 
a very doubtful matter whether the number 
of companies ought to be increased. Why 
should we not let the number of men de- 
erease without increasing the numbers of 
the companies. I do not understand the 


‘meaning of the hon. and gallant Member 


make a consistent reduction in the Esti- | 


mates. 


Stir JOIN HAY said, there was no’ 


proposition for an increase of officers in the 
Marines this year. There was a slight in- 
crease in the number to be employed it was 
true; but the Committee would understand 
that it was impossible to discharge officers 
of the Marines who had already entered. In 
the re-organization of the corps, recom- 
mended by the Committee last year, it was 
found that the companies of the Royal 
Marines were too numerous, and that it was 
necessary for the convenience of the service 
to add a second captain to forty-six compa- 
nies, a proportion juster and more in accord- 
ance with all other seniority corps of the 
army. The percentage of officers in the 
Marines was even now much lower than 
that of the officers in any other branch of 
the service. The hon. Member for Ponte- 


fract (Mr. Childers) must remember that, in | 
| period 6,277, in the third 8,086, and in 


the Committee over which he presided so 


ably last year, that point was brought for- | 


ward, together with the slowness of pro- 
motion in the Marines. 


(General Perey Herbert), who compares 
the number of officers in the Marines with 
the number of officers in other branches of 
the service. It appears to me better to 
compare the number of officers in the Ma- 
rines now with the number of officers in 
the same force at former periods. What 
proof is there that the number of officers 
is insufficient? Has there been any com- 
plaint that they were too few? The first 
business of those who wish to justify an 
increase in the number of officers is to 
show that the Marines have suffered in ac- 
tion from want of more officers. [General 
Percy Hexpert: The complaint may not 
have been made in this House.] Why 
should it not have been made in this House 
through the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
with his knowledge, his eagerness, and his 
zeal in those matters? This is only an 
illustration of the fact that it is impossible 
for Members acting independently, without 
the organization of the Government, to force 
the adoption of economy in such cases, 
But something may be done by drawing 
the attention of the public to the mat- 
ter. We have distinct indication of the 
intent on the part of the Government to 
continue the progressive increase in the 
reserve force of marines kept on shore. 
We have the Return of the numbers since 
the lst March, 1849, arranged in periods 
of five years. In the first period the 
highest number was 6,354, in the second 


the fourth 10,032. In point of fact, there 
is a regular inerease in the reserve force 


For the efficiency | on shore, and also an increase in the pro- 


of the corps, and also to make the rate of | portion of officers tomen. I do not think 
promotion in it correspond with that of the | any justification has been made out for one 


other seniority branches of the service, it or the other. 


I am glad to find that my 
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right hon. Friend is inclined to reduce the | 
foreign squadrons. That is. a reduction 
which, I believe, ought to be made with a 
very strong hand; the old notion of arming 
all over the world being, as I believe, to- 
tally unsuited to the present state of things, 
and nothing more or less than a gross su- 
perstition. There is not a shadow of jus- 
tification for the system in matters as they 
now stand. The consequence of passing 
the Vote will be that my right hon. Friend 
will have a larger number of marines on 
shore—and whom he will be obliged to keep 
on shore—than at any period during the 
past five years, although in that period the 
force appears to have been about 2,000 
greater than it was in any previous five 
years since 1847. And further than this, 
I think that if we went back to a period 
before 1847 we should probably find that 
the marines on shore were then still less. 
The question is, will you consent, having 
raised your reserve force of marines on 
shore so considerably, to its being raised 
still higher? That is a very fair question 
to be put to this Committee, and if my 
hon. Friend chooses to divide on his Mo- 
tion—partly on the ground that this in- 
crease in the force of marines on shore is 
totally unnecessary, and partly on the 
ground that no reason has been shown for 
inereasing the relative number of officers 
in proportion to the men—I, for one, shall 
vote with him. 

Mr. CORRY said, he did not know up- 
on what ground the right hon. Gentleman 
stated that the reserve force of Royal Ma- 
rines on shore was now increasing. The | 
right hon. Gentleman had gone back to 
1847; but since then a large augmentation 
had been made to the force by the recom- 
mendation of a Royal Commission on the 
manning of the Navy, who looked on the 
Marines as a very effective addition to our 
naval strength, and one giving us a valu- 
able power for meeting a time of emer- 
gency. When, however, the right hon. 
Gentleman said the force was still going 
on increasing, he could hardly have read 
the present Estimates, because they pro- 
posed a positive reduction of 1,700 men ; 
and he believed the reserve on shore would 
this year be at least 1,200, and possibly 
1,300 or 1,400 less than it was last year. 
Therefore, so far from increasing the re- 
serve of marines on shore, these Esti- 
mates would affect a considerable reduc- 
tion. Ile confessed he was surprised that 
a Gentleman so well versed in naval 
affairs, and possessing so sound a judgment 
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in the item of wages, victuals, &c. 
| there was a net increase of £85,000 for 
| wages, and of £91,000 for victuals, in 
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as the hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers) should come down to the House 
and propose without Notice a reduction of 
4,000 marines in one year. That hon, 
Gentleman, earlier in the evening, had 
spoken against a sudden reduction in the 
number of artificers, as causing great pub- 
lie inconvenience as well as hardship to 
individuals ; and yet he himself now pro- 
poses a sudden and abrupt reduction of 
4,000 marines in one year. 

GeneraL PERCY HERBERT said, that 
the right hon, Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
knew everything, and therefore he de- 
spaired of teaching him anything. But if 
he got two officers of Voluntcers as clever 
as himself, he would find 80 to 100 men in 
@ company quite enough for three officers 
to look after. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 73; 
Noes 127: Majority 54. 

Original Question again proposed. 


CotoneL SYKES then rose to move 
to reduce the whole Vote by the sum of 
£20,000. He said his object was less to 
reduce the annually increasing expenditure 
of the Navy, than to diminish the annual 
sacrifice of valuable lives on the West 
Coast of Africa. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty spoke of having reduced the 
number of vessels at the out stations abroad 
by 18. That surely implied a reduction 
Yet, 


the Navy Estimates for the present year. 
On the 23rd of Mareh last he (Colonel 
Sykes) obtained a Return showing the 
number of vessels on the West Coast of 
Africa for the years from 1858 to 1868, 
and within two days of the date of that 
Return, the hon. Member for Reading 
(Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) had moved for another 
Return embracing the distribution of the 
Naval Forces for each year from 1847 to 
1867. Between these Returns there was 
a very great discrepancy. According to the 
Return granted on his (Colonel Sykes’s) 
Motion there were, in 1858, 25 vessels 
with 2,038 officers and men on the West 
Coast of Africa, while, according to the 
Return moved for by the hon. Member 
for Reading there were in the six years 24 
vessels with 2,324 men. For the year 
1867 the Return of the hon. Member for 
Reading gave 19 vessels with 1,894 men, 
while his Return again showed 25 ves- 
sels, with 2,134 men. Diserepancies rau 
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through every year, but the most remark- 
able were for the years 1860 and 1861, 
in which years, by the hon. Member for 
Reading’s Return, there were only 15 
ships on the coast with the respective com- 
plements of 1,924 and 1,868 officers and 
men, while by his (Colonel Sykes’s) Re- | 
turn, there were 20 and 18 ships, with their | 
respective crews of 1,850 and 1,680 offi- 
cers and men for 1860 and 1861. It 
was for the Admiralty to explain this | 
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Who, then, received this money? Why, 
in short, he must again repeat, were ves- 
sels kept in such numbers, and so much 
desolation caused in families by the mor- 
tality among our officers and men upon a 
pestilential coast? Surely not with any 
idea of protecting trade. He thought that 
five or six ships would be quite enough 
for that purpose, though he did not pro- 
pose that the squadron should be suddenly 
reduced to that number. His right hon. 


diserepancy. Last year there were, ac-| Friend had instituted a comparison be- 
cording to his Return, 325 officers and | tween the English and French navies, for 
2,134 men. 11 officers and 37 men died, | the purpose of showing a superiority on 
and 26 officers and 76 men were invalided, | our side. But, at all events, the French 
which on that pestiferous coast meant, in | managed their affairs much more economi- 
nine cases out of ten, that their constitu- | cally than we managed ours. Our Naval 
tions were thoroughly broken down, and | Estimates amounted to £1],000,000, and 
they were made invalids for life. The|our colonies cost us £4,000,000 more, 
total cost of the squadron for the year was| making a total of £15,000,000 for our 
£77,183. It appeared that the total loss | Navy; while the expenditure of the French 
to the country during the last ten years | Marine, including the colonies, amounted 
consisted of 88 officers and 360 men who | this year to only £6,529,510. He begged 
died, and 170 officers and 695 men who to move the reduction of the Vote by a 
were invalided. Let the House and the | sum of £20,000, in order that the expen- 
country reflect upon the desolation carried | diture on our African squadron might be 
into families by those dreadful losses. The | reduced. Enough would still be left for 
pecuniary outlay amounted to £740,875, | the legitimate purposes of the squadron. 

and the total number of slaves captured | 
was 8,330. If the slave trade had continued | 
in its former intensity, he should be the last 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £3,016,634, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of 


. | Wages to Seamen and Marines, which will come 
upon the coast. But, taking the last four | in course of payment during the year ending on 


years, he found that in 1864 only six slaves | the 3st day of March 1869.”’—( Colonel Sykes.) 
were captured, in 1865 none, in 1866) ‘ 

three, and in 1867 none. The slave trade| Sir JOHN HAY said, he was rather 
therefore was virtually at an end. Ame-| afraid that his hon. and gallant Friend 
rica had liberated all her slaves ; in Brazil | had been misled by the extreme accuracy 
the trade had ceased, and slaves were no|of the Return to which he had referred. 
longer introduced into Cuba. Spain, as | By that Return it appeared the number of 
they had been told that evening by the | vessels on the African coast was 25, those 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of | vessels carrying 143 guns; but on refer- 
the Admiralty, was acting with good faith | ence to the page of the Return before the 


to propose a reduction of the British force | 


in this matter. On what grounds, then, 
was this waste of life and enormous ex- 
penditure justifiable? The average cost 


of the slaves captured up to 1863 from | 


1858 was £89 per head; since then 
exactly nine slaves appeared to have been 


captured, at a cost of £38,418 per head; | 
the cost of the squadron for those four | 


years being £295,255. The most ex- 


'one on which those figures were given, 
his hon. and gallant Friend would find it 
so happened that, at the very time he 
moved for the Return, six of the vessels 
had been ordered home, and one was about 
to be paid off. Those six vessels were on 
the station at the moment, and so were 
their reliefs. The Bristol and Rattlesnake, 
|the two flagships of the Commander-in 


traordinary feature, however, was that, | Chief, who were then relieving the one the 
though the trade had died away, the | otherwere also both there to swell the num- 
system of bounties was still maintained. | ber of ships and men. So that the total num- 
Thus for the year 1867-8 no less than | ber was made much greater than it would 


£20,000 were allocated by way of bounties 
for slaves caught, and a further sum of 


| have been if the Return had been made at 
any other time. In fact, it was a mere acci- 
dent that the Return should have shown 


£12,000 for support of the negroes. But | 
no slaves whatever were caught in 1867.|25 vessels on the station. In pursuance 
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of the pledge given by his noble Friend 
(Lord Henry Lennox) last year when he 
moved the Estimates, the number of vessels 
on the station had been reduced. At this 
moment there were 14 there, carrying 74 
guns. The number of officers and men 
was only 1,576, showing a very large re- 
duction. Of the 14 ships only nine were 
cruizing ships, the other five being sta- 
tionary. He thought his hon. and gallant 
Friend would admit that it would be im- 
possible to reduce the number of eruizers 
by six, which would only leave three 
cruizers—vessels were required on the sta- 
tion for the protection of our own trade. 
Besides it was only a few months ago that 
information was received of an intention to 
run a cargo of slaves down the river Congo. 
That attempt had been checked, and it 
was to be hoped that, with the loyal as. 
sistance of Spain, the slave trade on the 
African coast would gradually be sup- 
pressed. Under all the circumstances, he 
thought his hon. and gallant Friend would 
see the propriety of not pressing his Amend- 
ment. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, it was 
a lamentable thing that so many of our 
officers and men lost their lives or their 
health in our attempt to suppress the slave 
trade by cruizing on the African coast. If 
that trade was to be suppressed, it must 
be by suppressing the market for slaves. 
He feared that the measures we took only 
increased the sufferings of the unfortunate 
persons who were stowed away in the 
slavers. If his hon. and gallant Friend 
moved to put an end to this eruizing alto- 
gether, except so far as the interests of our 
trade required it, he should give him his 
support. 

Sir T. F. BUXTON admitted it to be 
a melancholy fact that a great number of 
lives had been sacrificed in the attempts to 
suppress the slave trade; but he thought 
it would not be fair to measure the good 
we did by the number of slavers captured, 
any more than it would be to estimate the 
advantage of our Coastguard by the num- 
ber of smugglers apprehended. Lle believed 
that in both cases much good was done in 
the way of prevention. The Commissary 
Judge at Havannah stated that the return 
of the trade between Africa and Cuba for 
the past year was unaccompanied by any 
statement of the landing of slaves. That 
functionary believed, however, it would be 
unsafe to assume that the slave trade had 
ceased because it had become almost in- 
visible. The condition of the West Coast 
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slave trade was this, that it was no longer 
visible ; the plant was cut down, but that 
we could not assume that the roots were 
dead ; they might spring into life again 
if our fleet were wholly withdrawn at 
once. If we were anxious to maintain 
the footing on which we had acted for 
many years, we must keep a squadron on 
the coast of Africa ; but he was glad the 
Admiralty had been able to reduce the 
number of the vessels, and he hoped they 
would be able to reduce them more and 
more each year. If the hon. and gallant 
Member for Aberdeen (Colonel Sykes) 
went to a division, he should feel bound to 
vote against him. 

Mr. CHILDERS hoped that, as his 
right hon. Friend had reduced the squadron 
by 460 men and further reductions were 
contemplated, the hon. and gallant Member 
would not press his Amendment to a divi- 
sion. If the number were to be reduced 
by 500 or 600 men beyond the reduction 
proposed by the Government the squadron 
would be considerably crippled. 

CotoneL. SYKES said, as it appeared 
from the statement of the hon. Baronet 
(Sir John Hay) that a reduction had been 
made in the number of vessels, he would 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £1,335,842, bo 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of 
Victuals and Clothing for Seamen and Marines, 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1869.” 


Mr. Atperman LUSK remarked, that 
the Admiralty had wasted a great deal of 
money in victualling the men. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(M/r. Lusk.) 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to, 


House resumed. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow; 
Committee to sit again upon Wednesday. 


JUDGMENTS EXTENSION BILL. 
NOMINATION OF COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Craufurd be one Member of 
the Select Committee on the Judgments 
Extension Bill.” 
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Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That | Reportthey stated that, although the plans 
this House do now adjourn,” — (Colonel | submitted possessed considerable merit and 
French,)—put, and negatived. ability, they could not recommend any one 

Original Question put, and agreed to. | individual design for adoption and execu- 

J , tion. At the same time they pointed to 

Motion made, and Question proposed, | 


the design of Mr. B fi ild- 
‘That Mr. Huddleston be one other Mem- | ing we Mr eseer ro se porn 
. . ” i ’ . 
ber of the said Committee. lof the existing one as possessing the 
Debate arising ; Motion made, and Ques- | greatest amount of architectural merit. 
tion, ‘*That the Debate be now ad-| That Report, moreover, was referred by the 
journed,’’— (Sir George Bowyer,)—put, | Government to the Trustees of the Na- 
and negatived. tional Gallery, and they in their comments 
Original Question put, and agreed to, | UpOD the same laid down certain principles 
Mr. Dustor, Mr. Moncreirr, The Lorp Apvo- | % De chesrved in the constenction. In 
care, Mr. ATTORNEY Guverat for Irexvanp, Mr. — place the First Commissioner of 
Lawson, Colonel Frencu, Sir Cuantes Lanyon, | Works stated that, as the land would not 
Mr. Graves, and Mr. Murpuy, nominated other | be in the possession of the Government 
Members of the said Committee ;—Five to be the | for a year, no immediate hurry was re- 
quorum. quired—that time had not elapsed. When 
? : it was borne in mind how long the 
COUNTY FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS. | question of a site for the National Gal- 
Select nap em pa cate eee Ar- lery had been determined upon, no time 
rangements nominated :—Colonel Wi1son Partrey, | . : +s . 
Mr. Scourrietp, Mr. Wrtp, Mr. Henxrxer-Masor, | USHt, = his opinion, to be lost = the 
Lord Dewey, Sir Wiu1am Gatuwer, Mr. Kenvatz, | Preparation of the plans and designs. 
Mr. Nevitte-Grenvittz, Mr. Bruce, Admiral | He wished also to know, what it was 
Duncomse, Mr. Hrspert, Mr. Hopexrinson, Mr. proposed to do with regard to the bar- 
Kavanacn, Mr. Reap, and Mr. Henrack:—/ racks? He did not know, in reference 
Five to ‘be t—_” Ee re | to the question of site, whether the Board 
}of Works and the military authorities 
| were at issue in this matter, but it was, 
|he thought, high time that the Govern- 


for the Service of the Year ending on the thirty- | ment should make up their minds to retain 

first day of March, one thousand eight hundred | Or remove the barracks, as well as to 

and sixty-nine,” presented, and read the first time. | arrive at a decision about the plans and 
[Bill 112.) designs for the Gallery itself. 

House adjourned at One o'clock. | Tae Eart or MALMESBURY said, 

ithat the matter was very much in the 

state that the noble Viscount had described. 

On receiving the Report of the Committee 

lof Judges—of which the noble Viscount 


EXCHEQUER BonDS (£1,600,000) srtt. 
Bill “for raising a Sum by Exchequer Bonds 


HOUSE OF LORDS, was himself the Chairman, if he recollected 

| Tightly — the Government communicated 

Tuesday, May 12, 1868, | with the Trustees of the National Gallery, 

: | and from the Trustees, who also furnished 

MINUTES.]—Pustic Buis—First Reading— | Report, the Government received a suc- 


Endowed Schools * (98). . . Aue 
Second Reading -Unived. Parishes (Scotland) * | cinct set of suggestions, giving a complete 


84). | account of the space required, and making 
Committee—Industrial Schools (Ireland) * (69). | also some very valuable suggestions. The 
Report—Industrial Schools (Ireland) * (69). | Government was now waiting in conse- 
Third Reading— Broughty Ferry Provisional | quence of that Report. His noble Friend 

Coder Contveuntion ® (i0y ane pasent, | the First Commissioner of Works had not 

| yet decided who the architect of the new 
NEW NATIONAL GALLERY.—QUESTION. building should be. The plans were ready 

Viscount HARDINGE asked, What |to be submitted to the architect as soon 
steps the Government propose to take with | as he was selected; but a difficulty had 
respect to the Preparation of Designs and arisen in this respect, which had not yet 
Plans for the New National Gallery? It | been surmounted, in consequence of the 
was now more than a year since the Com-| Report of the Judges that none of the 
mittee of Judges appointed to consider the | plans suggested were such as ought to be 
subject had made their Report. In that adopted. As his noble Friend had not 
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given him any notice of the latter part of 
his Question with regard to the barracks, 
he could not answer him at that moment, 
but he would make inquiry and give the 
information required on another evening. 


Vagrants— The 
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had been further informed that this re- 
lieving officer in carrying out his duties 
had proceeded upon the principle of in- 
quiring into each particular case before 
granting relief, and when he considered 


Lorp OVERSTONE said, he sincerely | that the applicant was what was called a 
regretted that the project for removing the | professional tramp, he refused relief. Now 
National Gallery to Burlington House had | although he was supported by the Board 


been rejected. 


The subject was one of | of Guardians in the course he had taken, 


very great importance, owing to the value | he (the Earl of Carnarvon) wished to point 


of the national collection and the growing | 


out that the views of this officer in this 


interest and feeling of pride which the respect were absolutely and wholly wrong. 


people took in it. “The present building | 
was most unsatisfactory from its want of | 
sufficient space, and the pictures were 


seriously injured by the atmosphere on | 


account of the deficiency of proper venti- 
lation. Year by year the Trustees were 
obliged to put those pictures through the 
process of cleaning, and that process was 
by degrees obliterating the delicacy and 
the tone of their colouring. He regretted 
that the reply of the noble Earl was so 
unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it held out 
very little hope to the great majority of 
their Lordships of ever seeing the new 
National Gallery. 

Tur Duxe or RUTLAND said, that 
when the Royal Academy was removed 


there would be a large amount of addi- | 


tional space available for the exhibition of 
the national pictures. It would not, he 
thought, be judicious to select any plans, 
however excellent, until they had secured 
a really competent architect to whom they 


might confide the construction of the | 
| guidance ; but the guardians by a majo- 


building. 


VAGRANTS — THE GUILDFORD UNION. 
MOTION FOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE 
for Copy of Correspondence which has re- 
cently passed between the Poor Law Board 
and the Guildford Board of Guardians in 
reference to the Relief of Vagrants. It 
was not his intention to raise a discussion 
on the general question of casual relief— 
he only desired to call attention to a par- 
ticular case in a particular union, which 
appeared to him to involve such a prin- 
ciple of injustice that he hoped his refer- 
ence to it in that House would have the 
effect of preventing its occurrence else- 
where. He understood that the Poor Law 


Guardians of the Guildford Union had ap- | 
pointed as their relieving officer for the | : to | 
| cate the instructions to the relieving officer, 


casual poor a police-constable. To such 
an act of the Board he did not think there 


could be any substantial objection; but he | 


The Earl of Malmesbury 


Eart or CARNARVON moved 


Vagrancy, as their Lordships knew, was 
treated by the law as an offence, and was 
punishable as such. But to inflict punish- 
ment upon a vagrant by absolute starva- 
tion—by refusing all relief—whether the 


| applicant was a professional tramp or not, 


was wholly contrary to the law. The duty 
of the guardians was simply to administer 
relief to those who were really in want of 
it, and the relieving officer was bound to 
afford board and lodging for the night to 
any casual applicant, provided he had no 
bond fide reason for supposing that such 
person was merely simulating destitution 
for the purpose of obtaining relief under 
false pretences. When the circumstances 
of this case at Guildford were brought to 
the knowledge of his noble Friend at the 
head of the Poor Law Board (the Earl of 
Devon) he immediately sent down instruc- 
tions to the Poor Law Guardians in respect 
to the treatment of the casual poor, which 


| instructions the guardians were to com- 


municate to their relieving officer for his 


rity of votes decided ugainst obeying these 
instructions. Things therefore went on 


| as before. When the Poor Law Board was 


again applied to it again sent down similar 
instructions for the guidance of the reliev- 
ing officer ; but with the same result as 
before, as the guardians a second time de- 
cided by a majority against communicating 
them to their official. A third time was 
the case brought before his noble Friend, 
and a third time did he issue instructions 
to the Board of Guardians; but on this 
occasion his noble Friend did not commu- 


| nicate his instructions by letter, but by an 


Inspector, whom he sent down to Guild- 
ford, and who pointed out to the guardians 
that they had been acting illegally in re- 
gard to the treatment given by their re- 
lieving officer to the casual poor; but once 
more the guardians refused to communi- 


on the ground that he must have been al- 
ready aware through the newspapers of 
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the views of the Poor Law Board on the 


subject. He (the Earl of Carnarvon) would | 


not comment on these facts, but he would 
ask his noble Friend the President of the 
Poor Law Board, how far it was possible 
for Boards of Guardians to set at defiance 
the central authority; and, whether he was 
not possessed of certain powers by which 
he could reduce a recalcitrant board to 
obedience? If the noble Earl did not 
possess such a power he ought to ask 
Parliament to give it to him, and doubt- 
less it would be cheerfully accorded. In 
speaking of the Guildford Board of Guar- 
dians, he ought to have mentioned that a 
small minority of them, headed by the 
rector of one of the neighbouring parishes, 
had struggled hard, but in vain, against 
the vis inertia of the majority; and it was 
owing to that minority that this matter 
had not been allowed to go to sleep. 


Moved, “ That there be laid before this House, 
Copy of Correspondence which has recently passed 
between the Poor Law Board and the Guildford 
Board of Guardians in reference to the Relief of 
Vagrants.”—( The Earl of Carnarvon.) 


Tue Eart or DEVON said, he had no 
objection to produce the Papers which were 
the subject of his noble Friend’s Motion ; 
but he thought it would be convenient to 


modify the terms of his noble Friend’s 
Motion, so as to include the whole of the 
Correspondence which had taken place upon | 


the subject. He should imitate the ex- 


ample of the noble Earl, in not, on this | 


occasion, going into the large and vexed 
question of the treatment of vagrants in 


this country, which was one of the most | 
difficult subjects with which the Poor Law | 


Board had to deal. The statement of the 
noble Earl with regard to the facts of the 
case in question was substantially correct, 
with the exception that the police constable 
was appointed to the office, not of relieving 
officer, but of assistant relieving officer, 
his duties being strictly confined to ad- 
ministering relief to the casual poor. The 
course pursued by that officer was clearly 
contrary to law. The officer exercised the 
discretion which it was perfectly right he 
should do, taking care that relief was not 
given to those who ought not to receive it; 
but, on the other hand, he had taken on 
himself to refuse relief where it ought to 
have been given, and where—as subse- 
quently appeared — there were no visi- 
ble means of subsistence, and 
the parties refused had gone into the 
town to commit offences in order that 
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where | 
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they might be sent to gaol. The Poor 
‘Law Board had communicated with the 
| Board of Guardians, on two occasions, by 
|letter, and a third time by sending down 
}an Inspector, and had informed them that 
whatever the character of the persons who 
|might present themselves as claimants for 
|relief, although belonging to the class of 
| vagrants, the law required that the neces- 
sary relief should be given to them if 
| destitute, and they requested the Board ®f 
| Guardians to communicate that opinion to 
the official acting.under them whose con- 
| duct was immediately concerned. On the 
| last occasion, when the Inspector attended 
ithe meeting of the Guardians, he, in 
|a long interview, impressed on them the 
| real state of the law, and urged them to 
|communicate instructions to that effect to 
the officer. In the course of the discussion 
on that occasion, the Chairman stated that 
ithe officer was already in possession of 
' those instructions ; and in consequence of 
| that statement—in which, from the posi- 
tion of the person making it, they could 
not but place reliance—the Poor Law 
| Board had not taken any further steps. 
His noble Friend, asked what power the 
Poor Law Board had with reference to 
a recalcitrant Board of Guardians in 
such acase? They had no power to act 
upon the Board of Guardians ; but they 
} had power to send their instructions direct 
to the assistant relieving officer, and to 
| dismiss him in case he neglected or refused 
to obey. He hoped their Lordships would 
give their attention to the Papers which 
| would be laid before them, where they 
would see exactly the course pursued by 
the Poor Law Board; and if the Board 
found it necessary to interfere further, 
they would not shrink from doing so. 
Lorpv OVERSTONE said, that no doubt 
the question of vagrancy would before 
long force itself on their Lordships’ se- 
rious attention, when it would be abso- 
lutely necessary to enter into a most 
searching and comprehensive examination 
of the whole Poor Law system of the coun- 
|try. It was a most formidable principle 
that every person should be entitled to 
maintenance at the public expense with- 
out reference to character, conduct, or cir- 
|cumstances; and to render it safe they 
‘could only deal with the destitute. If 
relief reached any class above destitution, 
it necessarily involved injustice to every 
other class. The system rested on three 
guarantees —the labour test, the work- 
} house, and the small area of rating, as 
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involving vigilant caution, knowledge, and | 
attention to business. But the system had 
gradually departed from every one of these | 
guarantees, and the consequence was that 
out-door relief had largely increased and 
the rates were rapidly increasing. Abuses 
had been gradually creeping into the whole 
system, and the time was not distant when 
he believed it would be necessary for the 
safety of the country to consider the whole 
qistion, which was much more formid- 
able now than when the new Poor Law 
Act was first passed. He had been in- 
timately acquainted with the late Mr. 
Senior, who was the real author and 
framer of that measure. [He was in con- 
stant communication with him while he 
was pursuing his inquiries as a Poor Law 
Commissioner, and he well remembered, 
when congratulating him on the passing of 
the Bill, and saying that the country was 
now permanently safe in consequence, that 
gentleman told him not to be over certain 
—they had a lease for thirty or forty 
years, but before that period expired they 
would have the whole thing to do over 
again. He hoped their Lordships would 
give this question their most serious atten- 
tion. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, that the ques- 
tion of vagrancy was a very important 
one, and he thought that the number of 
professional vagrants, which was gradu- 
ally increasing, required a serious check. 
He concurred with the noble Lord who 
had just spoken (Lord Overstone) in 
thinking that very great abuses had crept, 
and were creeping into the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law, and as to the great 
evils that were likely to ensue; but he 
was sorry to say that the disposition of 
the present day was to prevent a check 
being put to these evils, and rather to 
aggravate them. The real truth to be 
borne in mind was, that the purpose of 
the Poor Law was not that the funds 
raised under it, in many instances from 
very poor persons, should be administered 


Vagrants— The 


as charitable gifts, but for the relief of des- | 


titution. He believed, after all, that 
the principle adopted by the Guildford 
Board of Guardians in vegard to va- 
grants was a right one—namely, to dis- 
courage the system of professional tramps, 
who were not travelling about in quest of 
honest employment, but were mere idle 
vagrants who shunned work. The only 
way of dealing properly with that class 
was through a police officer; but that was 
not strictly the law. It would require 


Lord Overstone 
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some alteration before that could well be 
done. Relief should be given even in 
cases of vagrancy where there was be- 
lieved to be destitution ; but the parties 
should be brought before the magistrates 
next morning and committed for vagrancy. 
He had been Chairman of a Board of Guar- 
dians since the institution of the new Poor 
Law, and therefore he had had a good deal 
of experience in the matter, and he be. 
lieved it to be impossible in many instances 
to grant relief to vagrants in workhouses 
in all cases, because in some unions there 
was only one workhouse for several pa- 
rishes upon different lines of road. The 
result was that in the towns where there 
was no workhouse the paupers went to 
the overseer or to the relieving officer, 
if he resided in the place. Now, it 
appeared to him that neither of those 
persons was competent to deal with cases 
of vagrancy. They did not like to expose 
the windows of their residences to be 
broken by the violence of those persons, 
in the event of refusal to relieve them, 
He (Lord Redesdale) thought that the best 
course to pursue would be not to admit 
vagrants into the workhouses except in 
eases of sickness, when they must be main- 
tained until their recovery. There were 
some persons who had peculiar views in 
reference to Poor Law relief; and, pro- 
bably, some of those who raised objections 
took the view that the amount raised by 
rates should be administered as charity, 
and that there should be a general relief 
of all who came and asked for it. If such 
a system were introduced into this coun- 
try it would lead to evils of a most dan- 
gerous character ; and he certainly hoped 
that some law would be passed which 


| would be founded upon this principle, 


that while the honest vagrant should re- 
ceive relief the inveterate professional va- 
grant should as such suffer by the law. 
He thought it would be better to have 
separate houses for vagrants, administered 
under the discretion of a police officer 
appointed by the Board of Guardians. 
When Boards of Guardians were accused 
of obstinacy, he must say that, for the 
most part, the majority of a Board were 
better judges than the minority as to the 
manner in which relief was administered. 

Tae Eart or CARNARVON said, that 
he had no objection to the alteration pro- 
posed by the noble Earl the President of 
the Poor Law Board; but he hoped that 
the Correspondence which was to be laid 
before them would bring out the exact 
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facts of the case. THe had been informed | 
that the Board of Guardians had three | 
times distinctly negatived the proposal to | 
communicate the instructions of the Poor 
Law Board to the relieving officer. He | 
should entirely agree with his noble Friend 
the Chairman of Committees, that public | 
money was given with a view to relief | 
and not with a view to charity, if the pro- | 
position were applied to the able-bodied | 
poor only. He also agreed that relief 
should not be given except in cases of | 
absolute destitution. But if the rule were 
applied by his noble Friend to the case of 
the sick and infirm, who were qualified 
for admission to an infirmary rather than | 
a workhouse, then he must altogether | 
dissent from the doctrine. With this | 
qualification he was prepared to accept a | 
great deal of what had been said by his | 
noble Friend. Great difficulty arose from 
the area of taxation for Poor Law purposes } 
being too narrow ; and if this area took in | 
more than the class of property that the | 
rates now alone pressed on, much of the 
difficulty would disappear. Every one | 
who attended a Board of Guardians in a) 
poor district must be aware that it very 
often happened that a large proportion of | 
those who contributed to the poor rates 
were very little above the position of those | 
who received relief, and he had himself 
very often felt the injustice of pressing 
men who could hardly keep themselves to | 
increase the rates. 
Eart FORTESCUE protested against | 
the doctrine that it would be prudent to, 
extend the area of taxation; for he could | 
conceive nothing more dangerous than | 
enlarging the area of taxation beyond the 
area of administration. Nothing could be 
more enticing than to have the power of | 
relieving the poor by spending other 
people’s money ; but he looked with great | 
alarm upon a national poor rate with a| 
local area of administration. Possibly, 
however, all that his noble Friend meant 
was to refer to the propriety of bringing | 
under the incidence of rating, property | 
which was now unfairly exempted from 
rating ; but not to interfere with the prin- 
ciple of having the area of taxation and 
the area of administration conterminous. | 
This principle involved a careful and 
scrupulous administration of relief out of | 
the rates. The money spent in rates was | 


part of the wages fund of the country, and } 
that amount could not be raised by rating | 
for relief of the poor without tending to/| 
diminish wages by diminishing the demand | 
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for labour, inasmuch as labour could only 
be paid for out of the fund at the disposal 
of the employers for wages. If the owners 
of land should raise a cry for aid to support 
the poor from anything like national rating 
or a national taxation he believed that they 
would have an almost unlimited amount 
of confusion and waste. This would give 


| rise to the mischief, not merely of spending 


money, but that also of deteriorating and 
degrading the character of the people by 
the spread of pauperism with all its evils, 
moral as well as physical. 

Tne Eart or STRADBROKE said, that 
there could be no doubt that the evil of 
vagrancy was increasing to a very serious 
extent, and deserved the serious attention 
of the Legislature. He agreed with those 
who thought it was encouraged in some 
| places by well-meaning but inefficient 
He was 
quite of opinion that the time had come 
for taking serious steps to diminish the 
mischief, and that result could only be 


| attained by the adoption of more coercive 


measures—by inquiring into the character 
of vagrants, and informing those who were 
not really destitute that if they applied 
again they would be punished. 

Te Eart or CARNARVON explained 
that, in saying it might be desirable to 
enlarge the area of taxation in reference 
to the Poor Law, he did not mean in a 
geographical and territorial sense, but that 


'there was a particular kind of property 


on which taxation rested at the present 
moment with undue severity and injustice. 
He very much objected to the whole Poor 
Law relief falling almost entirely on real 
property—to three-fourths of the popula- 
tion benefiting by an expenditure which 
had to be borne by the other fourth. That 
was what he meant in the observations to 
which objection had been taken. 

Tur Eant or KIMBERLEY said, the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
stated that he went along with the noble 
Lord the Chairman of Committees as far 
as the able-bodied poor were concerned, 
but that he could not agree with him as 
regarded the aged and the sick poor. For 
his own part he (the Earl of Kimberley) 


| thought the noble Earl was wrong in the 


reservations he had made on that point. 
As a matter of humanity it was right to 
make a distinction between the manner of 
treating the sick and the aged poor, and 
the manner of treating the able-bodied 
poor; but, as regarded the principles on 
which relief should be given under the 
E 2 
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Poor Law, he maintained those principles! poor persons who remonstrated against the 


ought to be applied to all classes of the 
poor, without distinction. The treatment 
of all should be based on the idea of giving 
relief, and not of dispensing charity. In 
giving relief to aged and sick paupers they 
must have strict rules which would pre- 
vent aged and sick persons from having 
comforts within the workhouse which those 
of the same class did not enjoy out of it, 
and from coming upon the rates when they 
might be supported by their own relations, 
if they were able to support them, or when 
they might be in a position to obtain the 
relief they required for themselves. That 
was no imaginary difficulty. The question 
often arose whether medical aid should or 
should not be given by the parish ; it was 
then the duty of the guardians to scruti- 
nize these cases, and if they thought the 
relatives of the sick person had the means 
of supplying relief, then they should refuse 
the assistance of the parish doctor. Un- 
doubtedly, if the sick poor required parish 
relief, it ought to be afforded them in the 
most humane and efficient manner; and 
he hoped improvements would be made in 
the administration of the law in that re- 
spect, and that due vigilance would be 
exercised to secure that the attendance on 
the sick poor should be as good as it ought 
to be. Then, again, as to the aged poor, 


it was obvious that, if they gave relief 


indiscriminately to aged persons, they took 
away all inducement to lay by money as 
a provision for old age, and would teach 
them to look upon the whole wealth of the 
country as their insurance fund for the 
time of infirmity and old age. If that 
were not guarded against, they would fall 
back into that system of universal pauper- 
ism from which they only emerged by 
means of the new Poor Law. There was 
a great tendency among the industrial 
poor to slide into the position of paupers. 
This argument was used among them— 
** Why should we work hard to maintain 
our families, when we see parish assistance 
given to other men who are as able as 
we are to support their families?’ He 
contended that one of the duties of Boards 
of Guardians was to see that the interest 
of the industrious and deserving poor was 
properly cared for. He meant that they 
should not be put in a position in which 
they could justly complain of the relief 
that was given. It was a mistake to sup. 
pose that the burden of the Poor Law fell 
only on the rich—it fell very heavily on 
the poor also, He had frequently met with 
The Earl of Kimberley 


relief given to persons who, they said, were 
perfectly able to maintain themselves. The 
poorer ratepayers were as jealous as any 
class of the community about relief being 
granted where it was not really deserved. 
These were feelings which it was desirable 
to encourage, and he trusted that, in con- 
sidering any alteration in the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law, they would be care- 
fully borne in mind. He wished, however, 
to be understood as being entirely in fa- 
vour of such improvements in the adminis- 
tration of the system as would insure that 
the assistance which must be given should 
be given in the best and most effective 
manner possible, and as opposed to any 
economy which might produce hardship or 
insufficiency of relief. He believed that 
in many parts of the country there had 
been neglect in that matter. He thought 
there ought to be more supervision exer- 
cised on the part of the Poor Law Board, 
and that not merely on the plea of economy, 
but to introduce efficiency and to prevent 
those hardships in the administration of 
the law which, if not prevented, might be 
used as arguments hereafter for the sub- 
version of the whole system. Thinking 
that our Poor Law ought to be maintained 
on its present principles, he hoped that he 
might be excused for making these few 
remarks, 

Tne Duxe or CLEVELAND said, that 
the Poor Law could not be carried out in 
the present day with the stringency which 
was originally contemplated ; and no one 
who had attended to the subject could 
doubt that a very great change had within 
the last few years occurred in its adminis- 
tration. There could now, in the great 
majority of cases, be no just complaint 
that the workhouses were not suited to 
their purpose or were inadequately pro- 
vided for the comfort of their inmates. To 
his own knowledge there were workhouses 
which had become not hospitals, but what 
the French called hospices, where the in- 
mates obtained a great deal more comfort 
than people of the same class out of them. 
Special care should, he thought, be taken 
that too great an extension was not given 
to that change. Endeavours should be 
made to keep down vagranecy by giving 
what relief was absolutely necessary to 
vagrants, but nothing beyond that. Houses 
had been hired in some cases expressly for 
the purpose of receiving vagrants, and 
this was a better system than taking them 
into the workhouse. Union rating had 
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been substituted for parish rating — an 
alteration which called for the exercise of 
great vigilance, lest the resources of the 
union should be wasted by persons who 
were, perhaps, less interested in their 
economical application in consequence of 
the extension of the area of taxation. But 
the question of area was far too large a 
subject to be discussed on an incidental 
Motion like the present; and he thought 
their Lordships would all agree that a | 
national system of rating would be at- | 
tended with great danger of abuse and of 
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that the services of West End jurors for 
causes arising in Westminster would be 
lost where they would be most useful, and 
that consultation-rooms for counsel and 
waiting-rooms could easily be added to 
remedy present inconveniences at West- 
minster; while at Guildhall —so conve- 
nient from merchants, stockbrokers, bro- 
kers, and seafaring men being near to it 
—every facility existed for access to 
documents, to counting-houses, ware- 
houses, and to ships in the river; and a 
different class of cases could more satis- 





a national system of pauperism. The 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Kimberley) | 
had advocated the bringing of other species | 
of property beside that now subject to it | 
under assessment to poor rate; but that 
would involve a change in the whole sys- 
tem of the existing law, and would raise a 
very large question which ought not to be 
settled without the very gravest and fullest 
deliberation. 

Motion amended, and agreed to. 

Ordered, That there be laid before this Ilouse, 
Copy of Correspondence which has recently taken | 
place with the Poor Law Board in reference to the 
Relief of Vagrants in the Guildford Union.—{ The | 





factorily be tried than they could be near 
Carey Street. Some additional Courts— 
such as a Court of Probate, and two or 
three or more Equity Courts—might easily 
be built on the Carey Street site, as well 
as in a plain inexpensive style, all the 
offices still required for the Courts of Law 
and Equity. And the Court of Exche- 
quer at Westminster, and the Rolls Court 
near Chancery Lane were mentioned as 
models in the instructions to the architects 
for their plans. In case a return to 
Westminster Hall and Guildhall were 
agreed to, it would not be needful to pur- 
chase extra space at an enormous cost, as 
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| would now be requisite should Parliament 
| agree to the outlay. One bookseller alone 
|had received £10,000 for going across 


| from one side of a street to another; and, 
™ vi | if he were required—as seemed probable 
5 Lor DENMAN, in pursuance of a|—to move again, another £10,000 would 
Notice given for August 19, 1867, and re-| be demanded by one individual. If, on 
peated for this day, rose— |the other hand, the whole space were 

“To call Attention to the Uncertainty which | sold, and a sufficient space retained for all 
prevails as to the Adoption of any plan for the that was really needed, a large sum would 


new Courts of Justice which can be in accordance lb me nd del dwelli h 
with the intention of the Act ‘ Courts of Justice e saved, an mo e welling - houses 
Concentration Site,’ (28 & 29 Vict., c. 49, s. 19), | might be built for those who had been 


and with the opinions expressed in this House | deprived of their residences, and large rents 
on the third reading of that Bill on the 8th of | received for them. Instead of a previous 
May, 1865. | Estimate being laid before Parliament, as 
The noble Lord, referring their Lordships | had at first been carried in this House, a 
to that debate in which a strong opinion | certificate, relied upon to declare the truth, 
was expressed that Parliament should | had been given that the expense of the new 
know beforehand what would be the pro- | Law Courts and their site would not pro- 


NOTICE, 








bable cost of clearing the site and of com- 
pleting the proposed building, reminded 
the House that large Votes, amounting to 
£1,500,000, had been dedicated to that 
purpose. In one year £700,000 had been 
advanced for it, and £660,000 in another, 
leaving only £140,000 remaining for the 
completion of the buildings, and the pur- 
chase of the site and approaches ; and he re- 
minded the House that by abandoning the 
old Courts of Westminster Hall and Guild- 
hall, the country would be deprived of two 
of the best spaces for parties waiting to 
attend to causes that could possibly exist— 
VOL. CXCII. [rump senzzs. ] 


| bably be more than £1,500,000; but 
|nothing could be more vague, and it 
| was certain that by the time they were 
| finished, on the scale proposed, the expense 
| would not be much less than the cost of 
| the Abyssinian War. 

| Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
| was not quite sure as to the information 
| which the noble Lord desired to have, but 
|if he understood him correctly he wished 
|to know what was exactly the position of 
the contemplated buildings of the Courts 
of Justice. He believed he was right in 


| 


‘saying that the difficulty which had for 
+ E3 
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the moment suspended the choice of a} 
plan was this—A competition was invited, | 
which was responded to by a certain num- 
ber of architects — eight or nine — who 
sent in plans, which were publicly ex- 
hibited. Before they were sent in, a 
memorandum was drawn up of the terms 
on which the exhibition was to be held; 
and it was that referees should be appointed 
by the Treasury, who were to determine 
to which of the plans exhibited the award 
of superior execution ought to be given. 
The referees who were charged with this 
duty were unable to agree that any one 
of the plans exhibited in competition was 
the best ; but they selected two, and made 
an award that they thought the interior 
plan of one of the competitors and the 
exterior plan of another were the best. 
That award having been made, some of 
the unsuccessful competitors objected to it 
as being beyond the power of the referees. 
They said—* We entered into competition 
each one against every other, but not into 
competition with the joint production of 
two others.” In the memorandum of the 
terms of competition it was stated that 
avy matter in dispute should be referred 
to the decision of the Attorney General. 
That had been done, and he believed the 
reference was still going on. Until it 
was concluded, it would not be in the 
power of the Commissioners for the erection 
of the Palace of Justice to take any steps 
in regard to the selection of any plan. 
He hoped that before long the reference 
would be terminated, and that the Com- | 
missioners would then be allowed to pro- | 
ceed with the erection of the building. 


Monetary 


MONETARY CONFERENCE (PARIS). 
ADDRESS FOR A PAPER. 
gant FORTESCUE, in moving— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty to request that Her Majesty will be gra- 
ciously pleased to order that there be laid before 
this House, the Proceedings of the International 
Monetary Conference held in Paris, June 1867 ; 
and to call Attention to the Report adopted by 
the International Conference on Weights, Mea- 
sures, and Coins, held in Paris, June 1867,"”— 
said, that the account of the proceedings of 
the Monetary Congress held at Paris was 
exceedingly interesting. It clearly showed 
the loss of time caused by the existing 
system, and of that labour the loss of 
which was the loss of wealth to the com- 
merce of the world. The matter was one 
of importance to every civilized nation, 
and perhaps to none more than to that 
which stood at the head of the commercial | 


The Lord Chancellor 
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nations of the world. There were now 
several foreign nations, including the Da- 
nubian Principalities, the source of a great 
part of our corn importations, the Brazils, 
and several South American States, among 
whom the use of the metric system in its 
entirety was compulsory. When he re- 
minded their Lordships that among a po- 
pulation of 146,000,000 of the most civi- 
lized nations of the world the use of the 
metric system was compulsory, and that 
our trade in imports and exports with 
these States amounted to no less than 
£180,000,000 annually, they would allow 
that a case had been made out for assimi- 
lating to this more perfect system our 
own most confused, inconvenient, and ano- 
malous system of weights and measures. 
There were other States, containing a po- 
pulation of 70,000,000, whose systems of 
weights and measures had been more or 
less assimilated to the metric system. Over 
and above these, there were two great 
commercial nations—the United States of 
America and this country—in which the 
use of the metric system was permissive ; 
but in our own case in the least satisfactory 
method. By the English law no weights 
or measures could be lawfully used which 
were unstamped ; but there was no autho- 
rity in any public Department to stamp 
these weights or measures according to the 
metric system, sv as to enable them to be 
used without exposing the users to a pe- 
nalty. The United States had in like 
manner made ithe use of metric weights 
and measures permissive; but they had 
gone a great deal further. Far from re- 
fusing to stamp these weights and mea- 
sures, the Secretary of the Treasury was 
authorized and invited to furnish each 
State of the Union with a series of weights 
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|and measures on the metric system, and 


the Director of the Post Office had pro- 
vided the Post Office with postal balances 
for foreign letters, graduated in metric 
grammes. The metric system was, in 
fact, viewed with constantly increasing 
favour in the United States. The metrical 
system was at present being used by vari- 
ous communities, numbering 150,000,000 
persons, and the Report which had been 
come to by the International Congress 
had been assented to by representatives 
of twenty different Governments. Mr. 
Hoffman had declared that a consequence 
of the diversity in systems of weights and 
measures works on chymistry were sealed 
books to foreigners, although the language 
in which they were written was under- 
stood by the reader. Merchants were 
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unanimously agreed that the metric system 
would save them a great deal of time, 
and enable them to get their business con- 
ducted by fewer clerks than at present; 
and all persons engaged in educating the 
young were convinced that the saving of 
time which would result from the intro- 
ducton of the metric system would permit 
them to enlarge the curriculum in sources 
of primary education. The noble Earl 
concluded by moving— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Ier 
Majesty for, Proceedings of the International Mo- 


netary Conference held in Paris, June 1867.”— 
(The Earl Fortescue.) 


Lorp OVERSTONE begged to remind | 


their Lordships that the subject of inter- 
national coinage had been referred to a 
special Commission composed of men dis- 
tinguished for scientific and commercial 
experience; and he would recommend 
their Lordships to wait until their Report 
had been made; for if it should prove to 
have been arrived at with anything like 
an approach to unanimity it would be im- 
possible for their Lordships to withhold 
their assent from its decision. At the same 
time he must observe that any measure 


would be of a most dangerous character | 
that should tend to alter the standard of | 


value in England. ‘The noble Earl was 
the avowed representative of an association 


who were continually thrusting upon the | 


people of this country a universal interna- 
tional system of weights and measures. It 
was very remarkable, however, that while 
they did this they did nothing to remedy 
a much more practical evil—the utter want 
of uniformity that there was in the weights 
and measures used in this country. 
was a clear, plain, practical grievance, and 
one that had repeatedly been made the 
subject of remonstrance with Parliament. 
Yet while that was left unnoticed by the 
noble Earl and his friends, they insisted 
that the want of an international system 
of weights and measures was a grievance 
of an intolerable character. This reminded 
him of the story of an unfortunate person 
who, having received an injury, brought 
an action to obtain redress, and retained 
Mr. Erskine to conduct his case. At the 
end of the learned counsel's speech the 
suitor burst into tears. ‘ What is the 
mutter,” asked his attorney ; “ surely you 
could not have had your case stated better?”’ 


“IT know that,” was the reply ; ** but, | 


Heaven have mercy upon me! I never 


knew how injured I was till that man | 


told me.” Was the noble Earl prepared 
to state on the floor of their Lordships’ 
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House that even the French Government, 
|with all the powers of coercion at its 
|command, had been able to force the me- 
trical system upon the provincial markets? 
That was a plain question, to which he 
should be glad to have a distinct answer. 
The case of the United States was some- 
times referred to; but Professor Kelland 
said that, while on a holiday tour in Ame- 
rica, he noticed that the booksellers’ list 
of New York gave the prices in cents, 
because the law positively said that must 
be done, but that the prices were not such 
sums as 20, 50, or 100 cents, but were 
indivisible sums, such as 77 or 3 cents. 
Mr. Kelland was a good deal puzzled at 
| this phenomenon—a decimal currency, but 
non-decimal prices—till it was explained 
to him that those prices represented sums 
arranged on the old shilling system. The 
very highest authority, Sir John Herschel, 
had again and again asserted that the basis 
of our system of weights and measures 
was less liable to error and more univer- 
sally adopted than the French system. 
For all abstract purposes the decimal sys- 
tem was most convenient for obvious rea- 
sons; but a great variety of considerations, 
eminently practical in their nature, en- 
tered into the question as to whether the 
| system should be adopted for the purposes 
|of daily life, and these, he submitted, 
could be best examined by the Commission 
to which the subject had been referred. 
Tue Eart or MALMESBURY ex- 
pressed his regret that the amusing and 
instructive speech of the noble Earl oppo- 
site (Earl Fortescue) had not been made 
at an earlier hour in the evening, when a 
larger number of Peers could have been 
present to have listened to him. There 
could be no difficulty in giving the noble 
Earl the Papers he asked for—in fact, all 
but one had already been laid before the 
House. Should the noble Earl enter into 
this question with the view of initiating 
legislation with regard to it, he hoped that 
he would commence by endeavouring to 
render uniform the weights and measures 
of this country, leaving the International 
Law upon the subject to be dealt with at 
some future period. The lower classes 
invariably regarded changes of the charac- 
ter advocated by the noble Earl with sus- 
picion, and it was, therefore, almost im- 
possible to induce them to adopt them. 
The task that the noble Earl had set 
himself was so involved in difficulty that 
the Government were not likely to take 
it off his hands, 
Motion agreed fo. 
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ENDOWED SCHOOLS BILL [H.t. | 

A Bill for annexing Conditions to the Appoint- | 
ment of Persons to Offices in certain Schools— 
Was presented by The Lorp Presipent ; read 1*. | 


House adjourned at a quarter past Seven 
o’clock, to Thursday next, half- 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 12, 1868. 


MINUTES.]—Sexrect Commirree—On County 
Financial Arrangements, Lord Edward Caven- 


Report—llouse of Commons (Arrangements). 


Supp.ty —considered in Committee—Resolutions 
[May 11] reported. 
Reading — Promissory 


Second Reading—Stockbrokers (Ireland) [104]; 
Military at Elections (Ireland) 

lj ; Customs and Income Tax * [108] ; 
Exchequer Bonds (£1,600,000).* 

Committee—County Courts (Admiralty Jurisdic- | 


Report—County Courts ( 





| IRELAND — THE CATIIOLIC UNIVER- 
SITY.—QUESTION, 


| Sim COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, he 


| wished to ask the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
‘land, When he will lay upon the Table of 
the House the draft of the Charter Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to grant to 
the Roman Catholic University of Ireland? 
Tue Eart or MAYO: A correspon- 
dence has taken place between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the two prelates 
‘appointed at the meeting of the Irish 
Roman Catholie hierarchy held in Dublin 
'to communicate with the Government on 
ithe part of the Archbishops and Bishops. 
That correspondence is now nearly com- 
plete ; and it will be my duty, I hope in 
a few days, to lay it on the table of the 
'House. No steps will be taken as regards 
a Charter for the Catholic University till 
the House is in possession of the corres- 
| pondence. 


THE RITUAL COMMISSION, 
QUESTION, 
Mr. WALDEGRAVE-LESLIE said, 


Admiralty Jurisdiction) | | he would beg to ask the Secretary of State 


COLONIAL BISHOPS.—QUESTION, 


. GLADSTONE said, he wished to 
ask the Under Seeretary of State for the 
Colonies, with reference to Parliamentary 
Paper No. 575, of Session 1867, Whether 
that Paper correctly describes the Bishop- | 
ric of Columbia as endowed with property | 
derived from a benefaction of Miss Burdett | 
; whether it is not the fact that the 
Bishopries of Adelaide and Capetown have 
been endowed in like manner by the same | 
whether the Return 
might not with propriety be amended so | 
as to describe the three foundations with 
the same correctness and precision ? 

Mr. ADDERLEY replied that the Paper 
in question was compiled, as all other such 
Papers were, from Returns furnished by 
the Governors of the 
The Governor of British Columbia gave 
were contained in the 


different Colonies. 


more details than 
Returns from Adelaide and Capetown. 
these two Returns no statement of Miss 
Coutts’s endowment of £17,500 for each 
place had been made. 
had, however, obtained information on the 
point from the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, a 


The Colonial Office 


amended Return | 


would be laid on the table. 





| for the Home Department, Why the Second 
Report of the Ritual Commission, which 
| was laid upon the Table of this House on 
the 30th April, by command of Her Ma- 
| jesty, has not yet been distributed among 
Members, and how soon it will be in their 
hands ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY replied 
that he was informed by the Secretary of 
the Commission that the reason of the 
| delay was, that, attached to the Report, 
there was a large blue book of about 300 
pages. He believed, however, that it would 
| be delivered to Members to-morrow. 


| ARMY—FORTIFICATIONS — DOCKYARDS 
AND NAVAL ARSENALS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. O’BEIRNE said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther he will place upon the Table of the 
House a Statement of the several Con- 
tracts entered into and still unfinished for 
work connected with or for the purposes of 
the proposed Fortifications for the defence 
of the Dockyards and Naval Arsenals, &e., 
of the United Kingdom and the Colonies, 

| showing the date of each Contract ; the 
| nature of the work to be executed or ma- 
| Guwtel to be provided ; the total amount to 
'be paid; the extent of work executed or 
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of material already provided ; the amount | Relying on the wisdom of My Parliament, 
already paid on account of each existing | 7 desire that My interest in the Temporali- 
Contract ; and the date fixed in each Con- | 4;,. of the United Church of England and 
tract for its completion ? peta din th 
Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, the | 4”¢ ane, 60 L7erane, may not stan in the 
best way to answer the Question of the | @4y 2/ the consideration, by Parliament, of 
hon. Gentleman is by reminding him and | any measure relating thereto, that may be 
the House that originally the total Esti- | introduced in the present Session. 
mate for these works amounted in round | 
numbers to £7,500,000. Of that amount | Mr. GLADSTONE : Having heard the 
up to the end of March last year rather gracious Answer to the Address of this 
more than £4,500,000 had been expended. | House, I wish to give notice that to- 
I have no accurate statement of the exact | morrow I will move for leave to bring in 
amount expended up to the present time, |a Bill to prevent for a limited time any 
bat I would say that it is upwards of | new appointments to the Church in Ire- 
£5,000,000. I believe the hon. Gentle- | land, and to restrain for the same period, 
man himself will be able to calculate, he | in certain respects, the proceedings of the 
himself being, I apprehend, connected with | Ecclesiastical Commissioners. I suppose 
one of the contracting firms, the amount | it will be the wish of the House to have 
which will be expended under contract. | the Bill in print as soon as possible, and 
IIe is probably aware that of the whole | 1 will make a Motion to that effect at any 
sum of £7,500,000, all will be expended | period of the Sitting to-morrow when I may 
under contract with two exceptions—one, | be at liberty to do so. 
the amount paid for purchase of land; the | 
other, about £500,000, which had to be INDIA—ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 
expended, partly because of the difficulty | QUESTION. 
in obtaining a supply of labour, and partly : 
from the fact of the failure of one of the Mr. LAYARD said, he would beg to 
contractors. If the hon. Gentleman is de- | 98k the Seeretary of State for India, Whe- 
sirous of receiving information on all those | ther any progress has been made in ap- 


details, he should move for an unopposed | po'nting a Commission for the preservation 
Return, the Government would then give | of ancient monuments in India, and whe- 


as many particulars as could properly be | ther he is now able to lay the Correspon- 
furnished. | dence on the subject upon the Table of the 


Mr. O’BEIRNE begged to say that he | House ? " Se hc le 
was not in any way connected with any of | | Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
the contracting firms. He would move for | in reply, that the Governor General in 


the Return as suggested by the right hon. | Council had adopted a system, not only 
Baronet. | for the preservation of these monuments, 


| but also for taking casts and photographs 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH (IRELAND). | and forwarding them to this country. Dur- 


HER MAJESTY’S REPLY TO THE ADDRESS. | ing the present year four parties had been 
aan eae : J sent out under the direction of officers of 

Viscount ROYSTON (Conrrotter of | the Public Works Department who would 

the Hovsenotp), brought up the following | select the monuments to be copied. 

gracious Answer to the Address of the House | 

to Her Majesty on the subject of the Irish | 

Chureh :— CAPE OF GOOD HOPE — BASUTO-LAND, 

QUESTION. 


Mr. CARDWELL said, he wished to 
ia it oS ae ee a ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
‘on during the present Session, the creation | Oolonies, Whether he will lay upon the 
of new personal interests through the exer-| Table Despatches from the Governors of 
cise of any public patronage, I would place | the Cape or of Natal with respect to the 


at the disposal of Parliament My interest | affairs of Basuto-land ? : 
in the Temporalities of the Archbishoprics, | Mr. ADDERLEY : I have, Sir, already 
Bishoprics 1 oth EK lesiastical Di 4 stated to the House that the intention of 
pishopries, ane ether see estastica Digni- | Her Majesty’s Government was not to as- 
ties and Benefices vn Ireland, and in the | sume the Protectorate of Basuto-land, but 


custody thereof. to enable the Natal Government at the re- 


I have received your Address, praying | 
that, with a view to preventing, by legisla- | 
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quest of the people to annex them, tle 
Free State being a party to the transac- 
tion by agreeing to the boundary, and the 
Basutos agreeing to such taxation as should 
make their annexation entail no additional 
charge on the Government of Natal. As 
to what events have precipitated measures, 
we have not yet received any explanation. 
The reports from the spot which have 
reached the newspapers are certainly highly 
coloured and distorted, but the Boers’ in- 


{COMMONS} 
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of the Commissioners, and a large portion 
|of the Government Bill brought in by the 
| President, which was in an advanced stage 
|elsewhere, and would be shortly laid before 
|that House, was based on recommenda- 
‘tions contained in that Report. There 
/ were, however, several suggestions not in- 
cluded in the Bill of this Session. Some 
| very important ones with reference to Pri- 
ivate Bill legislation seemed to be rather 
| within the province of the Standing Orders 


Resolution. 





vasion and devastation of Basuto-land have | Committee ; others to be matter of ar- 
probably been the cause of hastening and | rangement for railway companies them- 
necessitating measures of precaution. Sir | selves; while others, such as the recom- 
Philip Wodehouse has moved up to the | mendation of prosecutions by the Board of 
spot with the Cape Mounted Police, and | Trade, the Government could not adopt 
with no other force, but he has delayed | without further information and considera- 





forwarding his communications. We hear, 
however, that he has been well received, 
even in Dutch quarters. As soon as de- 
spatches are received from him the whole 
Correspondence shall be laid upon the table 
of the House. 


IMPORTATION OF CATTLE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CORRANCE said, he wished to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education, Whether the ex- 
emption contemplated in favour of Spanish 
or Portuguese Cattle landed at Liverpool 
or Southampton will extend to their ad- 
mission into the Islington Market subse- 
quently to the separation of the Markets 
bY the Metropolitan Foreign Cattle Market 
sill ? 


Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU replied | 


that the markets had not yet been sepa- 
rated by the Metropolitan Foreign Cattle 


Market Bill, as the Bill had not become | 


an Act. When the occasion arose, he had 


no doubt it would be considered by the | 


Privy Council. In the meanwhile, he must 
decline to answer a hypothetical Question. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON RAILWAYS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. HORSFALL said, he wished to 
ask the Vice President of the Board of 
Trade, If the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Railways has received the con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and whether they are prepared to intro- 
duce legislative measures founded thereon ? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, in reply, 
that the Board of Trade had given most 
serious aud careful attention to the Report 


Mr. Adderley 


| tion. 


| 
| PUBLIC ACCOUNTS.—RESOLUTION. 
Mr. DILLWYN said, he rose to move 
the Resolution of which he had given No- 
tice. The subject was one of great import- 
ance, and well deserved the attention of the 
| House. Unless there were some means of 
| controlling the public expenditure, it would 
be very easy for the Government to ask a 
| larger sum for a popular purpose than was 
| required, and to apply the surplus to a 
| less popular branch of the service. Ac- 
|cordingly, at the end of each Session 
|the Appropriation Act was passed, and 
/an examination of the accounts was, of 
| course, necessary to see that the require- 
'ments of the House had been complied 
with. Up to a recent period the audit 
had been conducted by and on behalf of 
the Treasury ; but in 1856 the Committee 
of Public Moneys was appointed, and va- 
rious irregularities were brought to light, 
which induced the Committee to recom- 
mend that the system of audit should be 
altered, and that it should be transferred 
from the control of the Treasury to that 
|of the House. In 1866 an Act of Par- 
liament was passed altering the system, 
'and expressly laying down the principle 
that the audit of public accounts should be 
made on behalf of the House of Commons. 
It was perfectly clear that the relative po- 
sitions of the Audit Department and of the 
Treasury were thereby altered. The Trea- 
| sury now stood in the same relation to 
' the House of Commons as the Accounting 
Department before did to the Treasury, 
jand the Audit Department now stood in 
| the same relation to the House of Commons 
|as it formerly did to the Treasury, The 
| House of Commons found the money, and 
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the Executive Government spent it; but the 
House of Commons nevertheless allowed the 
control of the Department which audited 
the public accounts to remain in the hands 
of the Treasury. They all knew that a 
man could not serve two masters; and in 
ease of a collision taking place between 
the Executive and the Legislature —whieh 
he sincerely hoped would never happen— 
it was natural that the Auditors, who were 
controlled by the Treasury, would avoid 
displeasing those to whom alone they could 
look for promotion. It was stated that 
there was very little control exercised over 
the Audit Office by the Treasury, and he 
admitted and believed that to be true ; for 
he wished to state here, once for all, that 
he had no imputation to make against the 
Treasury, either of the present Administra- 
tion or the past. He was dealing with 
principles and not with persons. He would 
shortly show what the control exercised 
was. First, he must say that the very 
abolition of the Audit Board, and the sub- 
stitution for it of one individual, was, he 
thought, a mistake, as one man was not 
so weli caleulated to withstand the pres- 
sure of the Treasury or to give the requi- 
site time for the performance of the duties 
of audit as a Bourd was. By the Act 
regulating the new Audit Department, it 
consisted of an Auditor General and an As- 
sistant Auditor, both of whom held patent 
offices, and it might be supposed, therefore, 
at first sight, that their position was really 
as independent as that of a Judge. After 
them came an army of inspectors, clerks, 
and so forth, who were required to carry 
on the work of the Office. With regard to 
the Auditor General, the Act provided that 
he should have a salary of £2,000 a year 
paid from the Consolidated Fund; but there 
was a curious proviso at the end of the 
clause to the effect that, if he desired it, 
he might come upon the Superannuation 
Act, by which the Government would have 
the power of rewarding him according to 
their sense of his merits, as well as of en- 
abling him to retire from the service upon 
an allowance before his full time was ex- 
pired, The Assistant Auditor might do the 
same thing, bat he had officially very little 
power; because, unwisely as he thought 
the House had struck out a proviso by which 
the Assistant Auditor would have been 
enabled, in ease of a difference of opinion 
arising between himself and the Auditor 
General, to report separately to the House. 
If they had allowed that arrangement to 
stand they would have had two concurrent | 

i 
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| officers instead of one; and, in the case of 


a difference of opinion between them, it 
was important that the House should be 
informed of it. As it was, however, the 
Assistant Auditor was little better than a 
head clerk. From these considerations he 
thought the Treasury had great power over 
the heads of the Department ; but in the 
lower offices they had still more, for they 
not only had the power of appointment, 
but of reward and advancement, so that 
unless they rendered themselves acceptable 
to the Treasury, the inspectors, clerks, and 
other subordinate officers had no hope of ad- 
vancemeut in the Civil Serviee. They had 
also power to regulate the duties of the 
clerks ; and they had exercised that power 
in a way which he thought was detrimental 
to the public interests, for they had reduced 
the number of classes from four to three, 
by which the chances of rising in the ser- 
vice were to a corresponding extent di- 
minished. He thought, therefore, he had 
made out the terms of his Resolution, that 
the control and audit of the public Revenue 
ovght to be independent of the Treasury, 
and directly responsible to that House. 
He thought he had also made it clear that 
that independence and direct responsibi- 
lity did not exist at present ; and, there- 
fore, that the system called for a thorough 
revision. But, by a revision, he had no 
desire in any way to restrict or impede the 
operations of the Treasury. They were an 
Executive Department of the State, and 
they often had to perform their duties in 
haste and under much pressure; and he 
had no doubt that they almost always 
acted in good faith. If occasionally they 
were wrong it probably was not from 
bad intention; but, whether from bad 
intention or not, that House ought to 
be the judge. He would not have the 
Audit Department interfering with the 
Treasury. It was not an Executive or 
interfering Department, but merely one in- 
trusted with the examination of accounts, 
and the duty of reporting to the House in 
respect of them. It might be said that 
the Audit Office was under the control of 


' that House, as it was in direct communi- 


cation with the Committee on Publie Ac- 
counts ; but he could not think that that 
control was very efficient. The Committee 
was, no doubt, composed of very able men, 
but they had not the means of checking 
the accounts. The two Members who un- 


derstood the subject best were the only two 
Members who were not likely to throw light 
upon them—he meant the Seeretary to the 
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Treasury and the ex-Secretary—and they 
represented the men who were to be put on 
their trial. There were also independent 
Members on the Committee, like the hon. 


{COMMONS} 


Member for Peterborough (Mr. Hankey) ; | 


but these Gentlemen could not be expected 
to devote their whole time to the examination 
of the public accounts. What he wished to 
suggest instead of the present system was 
the appointment of a Standing Committee of 
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rents; or a shopkeeper employ to audit his 
accounts the man who had the control of 
the till? It was absurd, then, that the 
accountant of the Crown should be also the 
chief and, indeed, the only auditor of 
public accounts. That was a fundamen- 
tally vicious system. It appeared also to 
him that the Audit Department, to be 
efficient, should be a great and powerful 


Resolution. 


| Department — directly responsible to the 


the House, who should have the Audit De- | 


partment under their direct control. The 
Auditor General would be their officer, and 
would be in direct communication with 
them; and they would then have some hope 
of knowing where deviations from the Ap- 
propriation Act bad occurred in the ad- 
ministration of the finances of the country. 


It had been said that this was a moribund | 


Parliament, and that it represented an ex- 
piring Constitution. For his part he did not 
look with any apprehension to the result of 
the Bill of last Session — although they 
should look forward to great changes. But 
it was desirable, he thought, to point out to 
the new Parliament—who would be new to 
the work—that, in the opinion of the pre- 


sent House, the present machinery of the | 
| Accounts were sent in, and, if anything 


Audit Department was defective in the re- 
spects pointed out by his Resolution. He 
hoped to have the support of the Govern- 
ment for the views which he now advocated, 
and which were, indeed, admirably sum- 


marized in a speech made by the present | 


Prime Minister, in April 1856, in which 
the right hon. Gentleman said— 
“An audit administration should be complete 


and independent. 
country should be placed under its control, and it 


The whole accounts of the | 


ought to be responsible directly to that House.”’—- | 


[3 Hansard, exli. 700. ] 


Sir GEORGE BOWYER, in seconding | 


the Motion, said, he had always been of | 


opinion that the Act of 1866 was a mis- 
take, and had been founded on wrong 
principles. One great objection to it was 
that it united together two functions that 
ought never to have been combined — 
namely, the office of Controller General 


| 


House, and having complete control over 
the business it had to do, and not a subor- 
dinate Department. The Court or Cham- 
ber of Accounts at Paris was not a subor- 
dinate Department of the State; it was 
what was called a Sovereign Court. Besides 
its mere accounting power it had a judicial 
power over accountants, might order them 
to bring in their accounts at particular 
times, prescribe by what vouchers and 
other documents those accounts should be 
supported, and so forth. ' This seemed to 
him to be a model accounting system. It 
had been laid down on high authority that 
every Department should have a complete 
control over its own business; but the 
Board of Audit formerly, and the Account- 
ant General now, had no such power. 


was wrong, it was queried and sent back; 
but there was no power of compelling the 
Auditor to answer queries; and, in case of 
default, there must be a reference to the 
Treasury, who would instruct the Attorney 
General to proceed against the accountant, 
There was another defect. Sometimes 
the Board of Audit were very much 
encumbered with business ; at other times 
it had searcely anything todo. The rea- 
son was because the Board of Audit had 
no power to regulate its own business, to 
prescribe the times at which the account- 
ants should bring in their accounts, or to 


| compel them, unless by a roundabout pro- 


| cess, to produce documents or vouchers, or 


of the Exchequer with that of Auditor | 


General. The Controller General was the 
chief accountant of the Crown —all the 
public monies stood in his name; but no 
accountant ought to be an auditor. Take 
the case of any public company or great 
commercial establishment. 
be thought if the person to audit the ac- 
counts was the cashier of the company ? 
Would a gentleman allow his accounts to 


What would | 


be audited by the steward who received his 


Mr, Dillwyn 


to answer questions. They might make 
an order on the accountants; but, if the 
accountants did not obey, there was no 
remedy. They might call the spirits ; but, 
if the spirits did not come, they could do 
nothing. Therefore the Audit Department 
was practically impotent to perform its 
duties, as it was in the hands of the ac- 
countants and of the Treasury. Now, the 
Audit Board ought to have the power—if 
necessary, by taking him into custody —to 
compel an accountant to appear before 
them. They ought to have a power simi- 
lar to that of the Courts of Law of com- 
nitting for contempt. He was convinced 
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that, until the Board received independent 
powers over accountants, the audit of the 
public accounts would always be a matter 
of mere form. When he was a Member 
of the Public Moneys Committee, he re- 


membered that the Audit Board was | 


examined as to their functions, and it 


appeared that they were very much afraid | 


of the Treasury—that they would not pre- 
sume to ask any questions of that Depart- 
ment, or meddle with it in any way what- 
ever. Now, the Audit Board ought to be 
supreme, so far as the functions of audit 


went, over all the Departments of the. 
State; it ought to be able to call them to | 


account and exercise authority over them. 
Of course, it was much easier to bully an 
individual than a body of men. Not that 
he meant that the present or the late 
Government would do such a thing; but 
Parliament made laws to restrain, not good 
men, but bad; and times might come 
when the Treasury or the Government 


might choose to put a pressure on the | 


Auditor General, which he, as an indi- 
vidual, might not have the power to resist, 


or who might be willing to give way ; and, | 


if he were willing to become subservient 
to the Government, he would do so without 
fear of detection. 


little better than a Department of the 


Treasury. When the Bill on the subject 
was under discussion, he suggested that 
the Auditor General ought to have the 


appointment of his own officers, so that he | 


might have people around him on whom 
he could rely; but, at present, all his 
officers were appointed by the Treasury, 
and might, therefore, have interests ad- 
verse to him. In fact, the clerks might, 


in some instances, be spies upon him — | 


they might take the part of the Treasury 
against their superior, and be made use of 
by that Department to hoodwink or de- 
ceive. They all knew what ‘* cooking 
accounts’’ meant; and the Auditor Gene. 
ral might find it extremely difficult to 
prevent that curious art from being exer- 
cised in his Office. 
Committee, the late Mr. Wilson, then 
Seeretary to the Treasury, took a very 


active part in the proceedings, and his | 


view was, that there should be little or no 
control over the Treasury ; that all monies 
should be paid into that Department ; and 
that it should do exactly what it liked. 
But that was not the view of the majority 
of the Committee. Now, the Treasury 
was an encroaching Department; it had 
the greatest power of any Department in 
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| the State, because it bore the purse, and 
| therefore it should be looked upon with a 
| certain amount of jealousy, and kept under 
‘control. But the whole tendency of their 
| legislation of late years had been to make 
the Treasury more and more independent 
—in short, to constitute it the master of 
all other Departments in the State. That 
he thought very objectionable policy; and, 
if there was one Department over which 
| the Treasury should not be allowed to have 
control, that Department was the Board of 
Audit. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That those who conduct the audit of Public 
Accounts on behalf of the House of Commons 
ought to be independent of the Executive Go- 
vernment and directly responsible to this House ; 
and that, inasmuch as the appointment, salaries, 
and pensions of the officers entrusted with the 
conduct of such audit are more or less under the 
control of the Treasury, the present system is one 
which imperatively calls for revision.”—-( Mr, 
Dillwyn.) . 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY, while ad- 
mitting that the Audit Department was 
open to improvement, contended that it 
was far superior to the arrangements which 
| existed prior to 1856. Any one taking 
the trouble to examine the accounts pre- 
sented by that Department could inform 
| himself extremely well of the mode in 
which the public money voted by the 
House had been expended. Tis hon, 
Friend (Mr. Dillwyn) had urged that the 
audit should not rest with any Department 
which was concerned in the expenditure, 
/and the case of a steward appointing his 
own auditor had been mentioned. This, 
however, was not the principle on which 
the Audit Board was established. The 
Treasury was responsible to the country, 
and should alone possess the power of 
controlling the expenditure of the public 
money. To take away the power of con- 
trolling the expenditure from the Trea- 
sury, and place it in the Audit Depart- 
ment, would be to uproot every principle 
which obtained in this country with regard 
to the expenditure of public money. The 
| Treasury was necessarily the spending De- 
partment, and all that Parliament could do 
‘was to ascertain that the money voted had 
been expended in the manner directed by 
the Appropriation Act. His hon. Friend 
| bad argued that the Auditor General ought 
to be independent; but this was already 
| the case; for, though appointed by the 
| Government of the day, he became, when 
} ence appointed, independent both of the 
| Government and of Parliament. As to 


Resolution. 
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the proposal that he should nominate his 
own clerks, it must be remembered that 
he had no communication with the House. 
He would necessarily, therefore, have to 
apply to some Department for their sala- 
ries, and to what Department could he 
apply but to the Treasury? Under the 
present system the clerks were appointed 
by the Government, who were responsible 
to Parliament, and their salaries were 
voted by the House. Thus Parliament 
had really more control over these officers 
than if they were appointed by the Au- 
ditor General, independent of Parliament. 
Several years used formerly to elapse 
before the application of the sums voted 
by Parliament could be entirely tested ; 
but he believed that during one Session 
the expenditure of the previous Session 
was now thoroughly audited and laid before 
the House. He believed this point had 
been nearly reached, and it ought, at all 
events, to be aimed at. With regard to 
the Controller of the Exchequer, Control- 
lers had very different functions in different 


Departments, and that officer had nothing , 


to do with the expenditure. All he had 
to do was to satisfy himself, before the 
Treasury could draw 1s. of the annual 
supply from the Bank of England, that it 
had been authorized by Act of Parliament. 
He admitted that the accounts might be 
simplified and rendered more intelligible ; 
but there was no ground for regarding the 
present arrangement as a retrogr ade one, 
or for supposing that the system proposed | 
by his hon. Friend (Mr. Dillwyn) would be 
an improvement. 


Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, 


that, having read with some attention the | 


evidence taken before the Public Moneys 
Committee, he felt inclined to concur in 


the views of the hon. Member for Swansea | 


(Mr. Dillwyn) and the hon. Member for 
Dundaik (Sir George Bowyer) rather than 
those of the hon. Member for Peterborough 
(Mr. Hankey). Mr. Romilly, in his evi- 
dence before that Committee, said— 


“If a subordinate officer were placed at the 
Treasury for the purpose of audit, it would be a 
system that could hardly command confidence, 
and certainly would not be entitled to it. There 
is a very great difficulty in a Board checking the 
great public Departments. In the case 
of the army and navy accounts there is an appeal 
to the superior authority of the Treasury, and 
the Treasury themselves have the power of de- 
ciding on disputed points, The check is one 
over which the Treasury have full control. 

The check would be very different if it were to 
be exercised not by, or on behalf of, the Trea- 
sury, butover them. There is always a risk in 
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checking the accounts of any Department by offi- 
cers placed in that Department, that these officers 
become part and parcel of that Department.” 
Mr. Romilly’s opinions on this subject were 
entitled to great consideration. A!terations 
had since been made, and the Audit Board 
now exercised an important function in 
seeing that all expenditure was in confor- 
mity with Acts of Parliament. It might 
be said that this was a mere matter of 
form. Lord Monteagle’s experience eer- 
tainly was to the contrary ; for in his time 
there were several differences with the 
Treasury. And if control and supervision 
were necessary in the days when the Con- 
troller General and the Audit Board were 
separate, it was much more necessary now 
that these two Departments were united, 
Every Opposition found fault with the 
| Ministerial Estimates; but when they in 
turn succeeded to power, the tendency was 
always to increase, and not to diminish, 
The people of this country wanted to know 
the reason why expenditure, which was 
always represented in the first instance as 
merely temporary, was suffered to become 
permanent, and they called, and would eall 
more strongly hereafter, for an account 
| distinetly stated. The necessity for some 
impartial and external audit was evident. 
This might be thought a small matter ; but 
the real fact was that all attempts at im- 
provement had been but gradual and tenta- 
tive since in 1780 the great jobbery of that 
day first attracted the attention of Burke. 
| There was still room for more improvement, 
It was very easy to those versed in figures 
| to make an account appear perfectly fair. 
| while all the time it covered very gross 
extravagances. The hon. Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) had rendered good 
service in calling attention to the matter, 
and he should certainly support him if he 
went to a division. 

Mr. WHITE said, he was much sur- 
prised that the language of the hon Mem- 
ber for Peterborough (Mr. Hankey) varied 
so widely from what it was a little time 
ago, on this very question. The present 
system of audit was established under the 

Act of 1866 (29 & 30 Vict., e. 39) ‘An 
Act to Consolidate the Duties of the Ex- 
chequer and Audit Departments ; to regu- 
late the Receipt, Custody, and Issue of 
Public Moneys, and to provide for the 
Audit of the Accounts thereof.’”” When 
that Bill was read a second time the hom 
Member for Peterborough said ‘it was 
| practically an abolition of all control over 
| the issues of Votes in Supply.” And he 
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(Mr. White) then and now was of the same | proved to be completely efficacious in pro- 
opinion. The queation now raised, although | viding against all malversation or misap- 
dry, was, in its ultimate bearings, of deep | propriation of the public moneys. He (Mr. 
interest to the taxpayers of this country. | White) was impressed with the conviction 
He must premise that he could not agree | that the House must amend the present 


with the hon. Member for Dundalk (Sir | 


George Bowyer) in his commendations of | 


the previous system. How utterly ineffica- | 
cious that system was would be admitted | 
on the showing of Mr. Anderson before the | 
Select Committee on Public Accounts in | 
1866, to wit, that out of an army expendi- 
ture of upwards of £14,000,000 the Audit | 
Board objected only to the appropriation | 
of sundry items, together amounting to | 
£295 5s. 10d. Thus, this audit was really | 
no audit of disbursements, but merely an 
examination of accounts. Again, under the | 
old system Sir George Lewis, when Chan- | 
ecllor of the Exchequer, admitted that the | 
Exchequer accounts were never audited, | 
whilst the cost of the Audit Board was | 
about £40,000 per annum. Under the 
new or re-organized system he (Mr. White) 
found that 127 persons were in the Audit | 
Department atan annual charge of £42,000, | 
an amount, he ventured to think, which 
ought to be adequate to secure the thorough | 
performances of its very important duties. 
He regretted that the Audit Bill of 1866 
had not been modified in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Select Com- | 
mittee on Public Moneys, to which Com- | 
mittee it had been specially referred. Their | 
idea was that the public audit should be | 
made a really great and independent De- | 
partment of the State, bat responsible only | 
to the House of Commons for the proper | 
performance of its duties. They were of | 
opinion also that there ought to be an/| 
Assistant Auditor, possessing co-ordinate | 
authority with the Auditor General, and | 
bound, in case of difference, to report the 
same to the House. Now, however, all 
power and authority was vested in one officer, | 
with the double title of Controller and | 
Auditor General. He should hereafter show | 
that the Controller and Auditor General 
was controlled by the Treasury, whose 
issues he ostensibly controlled and whose 
accounts he ostensibly audited. Thirty- | 
seven years ago Sir John Bowring was | 
sent by the then Government to examine 
and report on the method of keeping and | 
auditing the public accounts of France. 
He thought the late Ministry need not have | 


disdained to copy from our neighbours in | 
that respect, seeing that Mr. Cobden had 
told him that he considered the French | 
system to be so far perfect that it had long | 


system of audit before it could get a prac- 
tical control over the public expenditure, 
And the first step to be taken was to make 
the Audit Department entirely independent 
of the Treasury and alone responsible to 
the House of Commons. He held that the 
Auditor General should be permitted to 
appoint his own clerks and assistants as the 
Judges now did. Seeing that our normal 
expenditure was now £18,000,000 more 
per annum than it was a few years ago, he 


| must be forgiven if he expressed a profound 


distrust in the Treasury as a supervising 
administrative department. It seemed to 
him an obvious anomaly that the Treasury 
should be empowered by the Act of 1866 
to control the Controller and Auditor 
General. Our financial history was replete, 
unhappily, with gross frauds, malversations, 
and wrongful appropriations of public 
moneys. He found the first Return issued 
under the new audit was an account of the 
public income and expenditure, by which 


| he learned the bare, unpleasant fact that 


the ‘*excess of total expenditure over in- 


| come in the year ended 31st March, 1868, 


was £2,166,023 13s. 6d."’ It was true, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when making his Fnancial Statement had 
blandly assured the Flouse that he had ex- 


| ceeded the vast Estimates originally voted 


for the Army, Navy, and Civil Services. 
He (Mr. White) thought full printed ex- 
planations should be uniformly given for 
any expenditure not previously voted in 
Supply. And he would recommend to the 
Government, as a model for imitation, the 
Return moved for by the Secretary of 
State for India (Sir Stafford Northeote) in 
1862, giving the amounts of excesses of 
Admiralty expenditure in the previous year, 
with the explanations assigned for those 
excesses by the Accountant General of the 
Navy. As illustrative of the practical 
dependence, the virtual subordination of 
the Audit Department to the Treasury, he 
would only refer to some of the clauses in 
the Act of 1866, under which it was now 
constituted. He found by Clause 8 of that 


| Act that the Treasury was empowered to 


appoint officers and clerks, and to regulate 
their numbers and salaries. And by Clause 
30 the Auditor-General, with consent of the 
Treasury, may dispense with an examina- 
tion of vouchers, Besides this, by Clause 
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43, any Accountant dissatisfied with any | 


disallowance or charge in his accounts made 
by the Auditor-General may appeal from 
his decision to the Treasury, who may di- 


rect the relief of the apellant, wholly or in| 


part. And the same Clause declares that 
**the Controller and Auditor General shall 
govern himself accordingly.””’ He would 
then ask was it not absurd to pretend that 
the present system of public audit was a 
valid and efficient one? With perfect con- 
fidence in the integrity of the present Con- 
troller and Auditor General (Sir William 
Dunbar) he could not help fearing, mayhap 
some years hence, there might be some 
startling evidence of the inefficacy of the 
present method of check and supervision 
of the public expenditure. Some of his 
hearers could not already have forgotten the 
gigantic Exchequer fraud perpetrated by 
Beaumont Smith. Besides, he (Mr. White) 
must remind the House that some men, and 
even officials too, have very misty notions 
of what were the functions or duties of 
an auditor. A remarkable instance came 
under the cognizance of the House only a 
few years back. The auditor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster—although holding a patent 
office—was summarily dismissed because 
he required to know whether the balance 
alleged to be lying at the banker’s was 


really in their hands—the neglect of which 
simple precaution, by the way, enabled 


Pullinger to rob the Union Bank of 
£250,000. The Attorney General of the 
Duchy was asked by the Committee whe- 
ther the auditor, if called upon by a Minute 
of the Chancellor, or Council of the Duchy, 
to sign a bill or document which, to his 
knowledge, was a misappropriation of the 
property, or contained any fraudulant act 
upon the property of the Duchy should do 
so, on the mere production of the Minute. 
The answer of the Attorney General of the 
Duchy was— 

“ Yes; I have no doubt, in his pure character of 
auditor, although he was aware the Chancellor 
had either committed a fraud in passing the Reso- 
lution, or had been imposed upon by fraud; if the 
Chancellor persisted in the Minute, it would be 
the auditor’s duty to sign it.” 


He had said enough, but he trusted in no 
carping or captious spirit. His sincere 
desire was to secure such a system of pub- 
lie audit as should deserve the public confi- 
dence. The House should not forget what 
had happened, and what might happen, 
unless proper checks and safeguards were 
provided by Parliament. 


the public purse they should ever remem- 
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ber the terse dictum of Lord Lyndhurst, 
“‘That jealousy, not confidence, is the 
eternally governing principle of the British 
Constitution.” 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was right that the Llouse 
of Commons should be satisfied that the 
audit of the public accounts should be en- 
tirely independent ; but had any ease been 
made out against the independence of the 
Audit Department? The hon. Member 
for Peterborough (Mr. Hankey) had so 
fully and clearly answered the hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) on that 
point, that he (Mr. Hankey) had relieved 
him from a great part of the duty which 
otherwise it would have been incumbent on 
him to perform. There seemed to be some 
confusion in the minds of the hon. Gentle- 
man who made the Motion, and of the hon. 
and learned Baronet who seconded it, as 
to the functions of Controller and Auditor 
General. They had spoken of that officer 
as an accountant in one capacity and an 
auditor in another. Now, he did not un- 
derstand in what sense the Controller and 
Auditor General was an sccountant [Sir 
Grorce Bowyer: As Controller General 
he is an accountant, but as Auditor he is 
not an accountant.] The hon. Member for 
Swansea said that the whole of the public 
money was paid into his account ; no doubt 
the money was paid into the Exchequer 
acecount; but it should be remembered 
that the Controller and Auditor General 
had not the power of drawing money from 
that account. The Treasury had to make 
application to the Controller and Auditor 
General ; and when he had satisfied himself 
of the legality of the demand, he gave credit 
to the Treasury for a certain amount. But 
when that was done it was the Treasury, 
and not the Controller and Auditor General, 
who were concerned with the issue of the 
money. When it was issued, then came in 
the function of the Controller and Auditor 
General as Auditor, to see that the money 
had been spent in accordance with the 
provisions of the Appropriation Act. It 
appeared to him that there was now a very 
proper and stringent system of check ; and, 
as far as the Act had been tried, he must 
say it had worked well. He might remark 
that the present Government were not re- 
sponsible for that Act, which was intro- 
duced by the late Government, and had 


Resolution. 


| received the sanction of the Committee on 


As custodians of | 


| 


Public Accounts. The only fault, as far 
as he was aware, to be found with the Act, 
was that the alteration which it introduced 
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has been pressed forward somewhat too) 
hurriedly ; and the consequence was that | 
no little difficulty had been experienced in 
giving effect to its provisions. In all other 
respects it had worked well. The hon. 
Member for Peterborough (Mr. Hankey) | 
had shown the great improvement which | 
had been brought about by the Act with | 
regard to the check on the expenditure of | 
the public money. The hon. Member for | 
Brighton (Mr. White) had quoted certain 
expressions made use of by the hon. Mem- | 
ber for Peterborough on the second reading | 
of the Bill, previously to its being sent to 
the Committee on Public Accounts. The | 
hon Member for Peterborough, however, | 
served on that Committee ; and if, after a 
careful examination of the Bill, he became | 
satisfied with regard to its provisions, the 
hon. Member’s more matured opinion ought 
surely to be taken in preference to that 
which he expressed on the second reading. 
But it was said that the Controller and | 
Auditor General was not really independent; 
and that was the point to which he would 
now address himself. Certainly, if he was | 
not independent, he ought to be made so ; 
but he maintained that he was independ- | 
ent, and he did not think there was any | 
force in the arguments which had been | 


adduced this evening with the view of | 


showing that he was not independent. It 
was true that he was appointed by the 
Government of the day ; but so was every 
public functionary in this country. It was 
obvious, indeed, that the Crown must make | 
the appointment ; for he did not imagine 
that even the hon. Member would propose 
that the Controller and Auditor General | 
should be elected by the House of Com- 
mons. It ought to be borne in mind that 
the Controller and Auditor General held | 
his Office by patent during good behaviour, | 
like the Judges of the land; and that, 
consequently, he could only be removed by | 
an Address of both Houses of Parliament. | 
As regards his tenure of Office, therefore, | 
no one could deny that he was completely | 
independent. But it was also alleged that | 
he was not independent because he did not | 
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the Treasury ; and the hon. Member would 
surely not pretend to say that the appoint- 
ment of a junior clerk by the Treasury 
really interfered with the independence of 
the Controller and the Auditor General. 
The hon. Member, however, had remarked, 
and with truth, that a junior clerk might 
in course of time attain to the highest 
posts; but he had overlooked the circum- 
stance that, under the Act, all promotions 
in and removals from the Office were en- 
tirely in the hands of the Controller and 
Auditor General, Consequently the officers 
were not dependent, in regard to their pro- 
motion, on the Government of the day. 
Then an objection was raised by the hon. 
Member that the Treasury had the power 
of fixing the amount of the retiring allow- 
ance of the Controller and Auditor General 
and of other officers in the Department. 


Resolution. 


| Now, in point of fact, the Act prescribed the 


limits within which those allowances might 
be granted ; or, if those provisions were 
not resorted to, the retiring pensions were 
to be granted under the General Superan- 
nuation Act. If any special pension were 
awarded to the Controller General, or any 
other officer in the public service, beyond 
the limits laid down in the Superannuation 
Act, it was necessary that a special Minute 
should be made and submitted to the House 
of Commons, which of course had then a 
full opportunity of considering the matter. 
In regard to the salaries in the Audit 
Office, it had been pointed out by his hon. 
Friend opposite that the Controller and 
Auditor General, not being a Member of 
that House, was unable to bring forward 
any Estimates for the salaries in his Office. 
The salaries had to be submitted to a Vote 
of the House ; and if the Treasury were 
to make them unduly high for the purpose 
of obtaining influence, the vigilance of the 
House would soon detect such proceedings. 
It could not, therefore, be said that this 
was a matter which really interfered with 
the independence of the Office. Allusion 
had been made to the Treasury deter- 
mining what should be the form of the 
accounts. The Treasury had been endea- 


possess the power of appointing his own | vouring to adopt such forms of accounts as 
officers. Now, considerable difficulty would | would correspond with the Estimates ; an d 
arise if a person who was debarred from | since the Treasury settled the form of the 
sitting in that House had the appointment | Estimates, it was desirable that they 
of officers in the Audit Department. But | should settle the form of the accounts 
let the House consider what was the nature | also. No great stress could be laid on that 
of those appointments. At present, if a| circumstance, which certainly did not in- 
vacancy occurred in the Department pro-| terfere in any way with the independence 
motions were made; the result being that | of the Controller and Auditor General. He 
a junior clerk’s place had to be filled up by | was of opinion that, by the operation of 
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the Act, the House would gain a complete 
knowledge of the manner in which the pub- 
lie money had been expended. At present 
it could hardly be said that the Act was 
in full operation; and he had been in- 
formed by those who were well acquainted 
with the subject, that three or four years 
would probably elapse before the system 
got into perfect working order. He did 
not say that it might not be necessary to 
introduce some modifications into the Act ; 
but he must express his opinion that its 
principle was a sound one, and that, as far 
as experience went at present, it had 
worked remarkably well. 

Mr. O’REILLY said, he was of opinion 
that a considerable improvement had been 
effected in the system of audit by the Act 


of 1866, for which the country was mainly | 
indebted to the right hon. Gentleman the | 


Member for South Lancashire, but that it 
was still in some respects deficient. The 
Audit Department ought to be an indepen- 
dent one, responsible to Parliament alone, 
and its duty should be to see that the money 
voted in the House of Commons was applied 


to the purposes for which it was voted. | 
Therefore, the Audit Department should be | 
supreme in respect of audit over all other | 
Departments, and responsible only to Par- | 


liament. Within his own Department the 


Auditor General ought to be supreme and | 


independent. The Select Committee re- 
commended that the Assistant Auditor 
General should have the power of reporting 
separately to Parliament; but it would 
have been most undesirable to give effect 
to that recommendation. It was inconsis- 
tent with one of the main objects of the 
measure, which was to substitute individual 
responsibility for the divided responsibility 
of a Board. The proposal was a sort of 
compromise between two things, either of 
which alone might have been desirable; 
but of the two he preferred individual re- 
sponsibility. The matter is very clearly 
stated in the Correspondence laid before 
Parliament last vear. It said— 


“ The main object of substituting for the Board 
of Audit a single chief with supreme authority in 
the Department, is to fix the whole responsi- 
bility of the due execution of all the duties upon 
one public officer. It is true the Bill emerged 
from the Select Committee with some important 
alterations. A power was given by it to the 
Assistant Controller and Auditor, to report 
jointly with the Auditor General. On what 
grounds this change was proposed by the Com- 
mittee it was difficult to say, as they neither 
took evidence on the point, or made any allusion 
to it in their Report to the House. When the 
Bill came back in its amended form to the House, 
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it was pointed out by several Members, and among 
| others by the right hon. Member for Oxfordshire 
| (Mr. Henley) that the proposal to assign co-ordi- 
| nate functions to the assistant officer was incon. 
| sistent with the measure itself, one of the’purposes 
of which was to substitute individual responsi- 


Resolution. 


| bility for the divided action of a Board. ‘The 


| Chairman of the Select Committee (Mr. Bouverie) 
| represented to the then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
| the desirableness, on public grounds, of omitting 
| the provision in question, ‘This suggestion met 
| with Mr. Gladstone’s ready acquiescence, as it was 
an admission of the soundness of the original views 
| of the Government—that on the supercession of 
| the Board of Audit, individual responsibility was 
| the only alternative basis upon which the busiress 
| of the Consolidated Exchequer and Audit Depart- 
| ment could be satisfactorily conducted.” 

It did not seem a practicable proposal to 
| have a Standing Committee of that House 
| associated with the Auditor General, who 
would be able to throw responsibility 
upon them. The Auditor General should 
| be the supreme and final authority as 
| to the form in which the accounts should 
| be made out. Much was said of ** Depart- 
| mental audit;"’ but that was simply an 
Office examination of accounts, and could 
not be spoken of in the sense of an Appro- 
priation audit, the object of which was to 
see that money was spent under proper 
authority from the Treasury. The audit 
of the India Office accounts was first in- 
trusted to an auditor at £200 a year; a 
more adequate salary had since been paid, 
but it would be well if the India Office 
accounts were also submitted to Parliamen- 
tary audit. With regard to the Motion of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Swansea 
(Mr. Dillwyn), he thought it was substan- 
tially right in its spirit; but, in his opinion, 
it was not necessary that it should then be 
pressed upon the consideration of the 
House. 

Mr. CHILDERS wished to say a few 
words on a question which had been 
brought forward so much to the public 
advantage by the hon. Member for Swansea 
(Mr. Dillwyn). Many interesting questions 
had been raised in the debate, such as the 
audit of Indian expenditure and _ other 
matters, which would doubtless be again 
brought forward; but he would confine 
himself to two—namely, the importance of 
securing in the Executive Government 4 
proper system of control over the public 
expenditure, and, in the Audit Department, 
a proper system of audit for the informa- 
tion of the House; and these two things 
had been in some respects a little confused. 
On the first he deprecated the language of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Dundalk, 
who said the Honse should be jealous of 
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the power of the Treasury over other De- 
partments, and several hon. Members, 
perhaps without weighing their language, 
had spoken of the Treasury, as a great 
spending Department. Now there certainly 
were large spending Departments, and 
over these it was necessary that the House 
should strengthen the control of the Trea- 
sury, removing from it the idea that it was 
a spending Department and resisting the 
tendency to place the expenditure of money 
in the hands of the Treasury. If this were 
always done, the Treasury would be and 
should be considered the instrument of and 
fellow-worker with this House in the cause 
of economy; and, considering the little 
financial control now exercised by Parlia- 
ment, if the House were jealous of the 
Treasury and gave expression to that jea- 
lousy, the Departments would be unre- 
strained. -Coming to the question of audit, 
it was quite true that until 1833 the audit 
of the public accounts of the country was 
conducted simply for the Treasury, and for 
no one else. There was no Appropriation 
audit. All this was now at an end, By 
the Act of 1866 the whole of the public 
expenditure—and not only the Army and 
Navy Services and some Civil Votes which 
had been regulated by intervening Acts— 
will be subject to Appropriation audit, In- 
stead of an irresponsible Board, an Auditor 
General, holding Office by the tenure of a 
Judge, had been appointed and he had 
absolute control over the promoticn of his 
officers and the business of his Office. The 
hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) 
said that the Audit Department ought to 
communicate their accounts direet to Par- 
liament. But the Act directed that the 
Audit Commissioners should send the ac- 
counts direct to Parliament in case the 
Treasury did not do so within a specified 
time. The hon. Member also said the 
Auditor General ought to have the power 
of selecting his officers, But, except first 
appointments of young men of eighteen 
or twenty, he had absolute power in the 
promotions of his officers, and could re- 
move or dismiss them as he liked. As 
to the pension of the Auditor General, no 
doubt he was entitled to a fixed pension 
and to no more; but if he had served in 
any other public Department he would have 
a right to a fixed sum in regard to that 
service. The whole question resulted in 


whether or not any practicable amendment 
of the Act of 1866 could be suggested, or 
anything could be advanced which would 
justify them in altering it. 


But the result 
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of the working of that Act would not be 
apparent until next year, and it would be 
absurd to amend an Act before they had a 
practical experience of its working. Be- 
fore 1866 questions respecting pensions, 
appointments, promotions, and so forth, 
were settled by the Treasury, and the Au- 
dit Board was a subordinate Department ; 
but the Act of 1866 made that Board inde- 
pendent of the Treasury. It had been sug- 
gested that the clerks of the Audit Office 
ought to be appointed by this House, or 
by a Committee of the House, or by the 
Speaker; but he thought the House would 
pause before assuming patronage of that 
kind. He was as anxious as anybody 
could be to make the Audit Department 
independent, and to carry out reforms in 
the system. He believed that reforms 
might still be made with advantage in that 
system, but nothing had yet occurred to 
require amendment of the Act. Some re- 
marks had been made as to the impropriety 
of placing officials or ex-officials on the Com- 
mittee upon Public Accounts. The posi- 
tion he held upon that Committee was no 
doubt one of honour, but it also involved 
great trouble and labour, and he could only 
say that if any section of the House did not 
think he was likely to fill the position im- 
partially he should very gladly relinquish 
it. If, however, all those who had had ex- 
perience of the public account# were to be 
withdrawn from the Committee, and if the 
duties cast upon the Committee in reference 
to audit were at the same time to be in- 
creased, he was afraid that the control over 
the public expenditure and accounts would 
take a much longer time to work out than 
it did at present. He hoped that under all 
the circumstances his hon. Friend would 
not divide the House upon an abstract 
Resolution. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he was by no 
means satisfied with the explanation or the 
interpretation put upon the Act of 1866 by 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Childers), What he 
desired was to secure that, as far as possi- 
ble, the audit of public accounts should be 
wholly independent of the influence of the 
Executive, and that was what was recom- 
mended by the Committee on Publie Ac- 
counts, as an audit in connection with the 
Treasury gave the Executive a very ob- 
vious power of control. He had no wish 
to interfere with the free action of the Ex- 
ecutive ; all he wanted was to secure a com- 
plete Report to Parliament of how the money 
voted was expended. He should therefore 
feel it is duty to persist in his Motion, 
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Mr. GLADSTONE rose to make an [| control of the Treasury, the present system is one 


appeal to his hon. Friend. He begged 
him to observe the position in which he 
proposed to place the House. The Motion 
consisted of two Resolutions, the first of 
which was— 

“That those who conduct the audit of Public 
Accounts on behalf of the House of Commons 
ought to be indepen:ient of the Executive Govern- 
ment, and directly 1 sponsible to this House.” 


Now that was a proposition which was full 
of undeniable and sound doctrine. The 


Audit Department ought to act on the | 


part of the House of Commons, and ought 
to be directly responsible to that House so 
far as it was in the power of the Executive 
Government to make it. It was impos- 
sible to deny that proposition, and why, 
then, should his hon. Friend make the 
House divide upon it? The only course 
that could be taken against his hon. Friend 


would be to move the Previous Question ; | 


but that was a course which he should be 
loth to adopt, as it would seem like placing 
an obstruction in the way of his hon. Friend, 
whose object was a rational one. 
once the House had got a fair sample of 


the working of the Act of 1866 in the| 


shape of the accounts produced under that 
Act, then, if there was a sentiment on the 
part of his hon. Friend or the House that 
there ought to be further inquiry and that 
further legislation might be needed, he 
should think it extremely unwise on the 
part of the Executive to place any obstacles 


in the way; because if there was any | 


jealousy felt by the House of Commons, 
that jealousy would be sure to be stimulated 
by any resistance of the Government, even 
though plausible reasons might be given 
for that resistance. If a portion of the 
representatives of the people entertained 
jealousy and suspicion with respect to the 
machinery provided for auditing the public 
accounts, the existence of such feelings 
would be a good reason for granting any 
further inquiry which might be demanded. 
But his hon, Friend, lie thought, would 
see that it was not desirable for the dignity 


of that House to call upon it to assert this | 


firat proposition as an abstract Resolution ; 
for every one, whether on the Opposition 
or the Treasury Bench, must be of one 
mind with his hon. Friend on the subject. 


When | 


which imperatively calls for revision.” 


Now, the words “‘ more or less”” made a 
very important difference, for if the salaries 
and pensions were ‘“‘more” under the 
Treasury, or, in other words, if they were 
to a considerable degree under it, the sys- 
tem might call for revision, But if they 
were but little under the Treasury, the 
call for revision might not be so imperative. 
The House had not really got the facts to 
enable it to judge how the new system was 
working, and he thought it would be very 
disadvantageous to the cause which his 
hon. Friend had taken up if he were to 
insist on the House giving judgment before 
the materials of that judgment were in 
their hands. He hoped, therefore, his hon, 
Friend would not force a division in a case 
in which the apparent weight of authority 
against him might produce an effect un- 
favourable to the object he had in view. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he could not re- 
sist the appeal which had been made to him 
by his right hon. Friend. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawa, 


LOCAL CHARGES ON REAL PROPERTY. 
RESOLUTION. 


Sm MASSEY LOPES said, it was with 
no little diffidence that he rose to move 
the Resolution that stood in his name. 
The subject to which it referred created 
no inconsiderable interest at the present 
time. The principle which it involved 
was grave and important; and should it 
be necessary for him to make any apology 


| to the House for introducing so difficult a 


The second Resolution, as a matter of | 


fact, was more doubtful. That Resolution 
was— 


“That, inasmuch as the appointment, salaries, 


question, his excuse must be that for many 
years he had interested himself in the ad- 
ministration of local burdens; that he had 
always felt strongly the injustice of the 
present mode of assessing them; and in 
the western counties, in which he resided, 
this subject had been very ably and very 
anxiously discussed. He advocated this 
proposal on the broad principles of right 
and justice. He was neither animated by 
any party or political spirit, He was happy 
to think that this question was quite remote 
from the arena of party politics. Neither 
was he influenced by class interests, for no 
man in that House felt more than he did 
that the prosperity of the community at 


large depended on that of every class ; 
, and he would be the last man to say or do 


and pensions of the officers intrusted with the con- | 


duct of such audit are more or less under the 


Mr. Dillwyn 


| 


anything which should be detrimental to 
any class whatever. The Resolution which 
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he had the honour to introduce affirmed | The sum was small, but the principle was 
three distinet propositions—namely, that |large ; and the thin end of the wedge 
the local burdens upon real property had | having been inserted, he thought the appli- 
of late years much increased, that they | cation of the principle might be extended. 
were annually increasing, and that it was | | Now, in 1776, the first year for which any 
neither just nor politic that those burdens | authentic Returns existed, local taxation 
should be laid exclusively on one deserip- | amounted to only £1,720,000 ; the poor 
tion of property. Those local charges were | rate being £1,556,000, and the county rate 
now levied under the name of poor rates, | £164,000. Besides the £11,000,000 to 
and though the greater proportion were | which he had referred, between £5,000,000 
expended for the relief of the poor, yet a|and £6,000,000 were levied in the shape 
considerable amount of them might be|of poor rates, highway rates, and local 
denominated county rates, and were used | board or improvement rates; so that up- 
for a variety of purposes. Those poor | wards of £16,000,000 was levied in 1865 
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rates, therefore, were a general charge on 
real property for a variety, he might almost 
ray an infinity, of purposes. 
tion provided for police, militia, gaols and 
prisoners, lunatics, highways, bridges, 
coroners, weights and measures, vaccina- 
tion, &c.; indeed, he might almost de- 
scribe it as de omnibus rebus et quibusdam 
aliis. To show how local burdens had 
increased, he would give the statisties for 
every tenth year from 1837 to 1867. In 
1837 the total amount expended was 
£5,412,000; in 1847 £7,094.000; in 1857 
£8,339,000 ; and in 1867 £10,905,000 ; 
so that in thirty years the amount had 
doubled. To go into particulars, the relief of 
the poor required in 1837 £4,044,000; in 
1847 £5,298,000 ; in 1857 £5,898,000 ; 
and last year, £6,959,000; the total 
expenditure for local taxation having 
thus inereased by more than a_ half. 
The county rates amounted in 1837 to 
£1,168,000; in 1847 to £1,666,000 ; 

in 1857 to £2,241 000 ; and last year to 
£3,343,000; so that in thirty years they 
had nearly trebled. These figures showed 
that local taxation had increased since 


1837 by 100 per cent, the increase in the | 


poor rate being 70, and in the county rate 
200 per cent. One-third of the poor rate, 
it must be remembered, 


relief of the poor, It might be thought 
that the increase was owing to the in- 
creased population; but he believed the 


Local taxa- | 


was now levied | 
for purposes wholly unconnected with the | 


}on real property, the annual value of that 
property being £90,000,000, and this was 
the latest date that all these official Re- 
turns were made up. It was bad enough 
to pay one income tax for Imperial pur- 
poses ; but this direct tax of £11,000,000, 
\levied for poor rate and county rate alone 
upon an annual value of £90,000,000, was 
| equivalent to a second income tax on real 
property of 2s. 6d. in the pound. To show 
that the burden was still increasing, he would 
| compare the Returns for 1866 and 1867. In 
1866 the poor and county rates amounted 
together to £9,989,000 ; while in 1867 
they were £]0,905.000, being an increase 
of nearly £1,000,000. The poor rate rose 
from £6,439,000, to £6,959,000, or 8°8 
per cent; and the county rate from 
£3,549,000 to £3,945,000, or 11:2 per 
cent. Of the forty-six union counties or 
divisions of counties in England and Wales, 
there was only one—the East Riding of 
Yorkshire—which did not show a large 
increase in expenditure last year. In 
| Middlesex there was an increase of 21 per 
cent, in Kent of 20 per cent, while in 
other counties the increase was consider- 
able. There were, moreover, contingencies 
which threatened a further increase. He 
| cordially agreed in the remark made by the 
Home Secretary a few nights ago, that any 
attempt to throw turnpike roads on rates 
| would lead to a great outery, especially at 
|a time when so strong a feeling prevailed 
against any increase of local taxation. 


poor were in every respect much better off | Amendments in the Poor Law were like- 
than they were thirty years ago. Nor could | wise likely to involve increased expenditure. 
the inerease be attributed to the higher Now, with regard to the relief of the poor, 
price of the necessaries of life, for the |if we study the history of the Poor Laws 
price of wheat was in 1837 within 6d. per 'from the earliest times to the reign of 
quarter the same price as it was last year. | Elizabeth, we shall find contributions were 
Of the £6,959,000 expended in the relief | voluntary, and were levied from counties 
of the poor, the National Exchequer con-/| rather than parishes, every inhabitant 
tributed £163,000, £110,000 being half | being exhorted and expected to contribute 
the expense of medical officers, school- « according to his means and ability.” 

masters £35,000, and auditors £18,000. | That phrase was repeated in all Acts from 
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the reign of Henry VIIT. until the 43rd of 
Elizabeth, and he contended that.it was the 
language of reason, of justice, and of policy. 
By the Act of 43rd Elizabeth, passed in 1601, 
however, overseers and churchwardens were 
empowered to assess all property particular- 
ized therein, the contributions being made 
compulsory and parochial, and every parish, 
instead of every inhabitant, being expected 
to assist according to ability. That basis 
had undergone no alteration for nearly 300 


years, and personal property not being | 


mentioned in that Act, it had been exempted 
from taxation. Judges had held that all 


property to be assessable must be local, | 
visible, and productive, and money and | 


securities for money, not being local, had | 
escaped taxation. There had been many 
appeals for the purpose of rating personal 
property. In 1775 the Judges gave it as 
their opinion that stock-in-trade was as- 
seasable ; but it had never been practically 
or only partially carried out. In 1840 an 
Act of exemption was passed, and stock- 
in-trade had been exempt ever since. He 
gave ho opinion whether it was right or 
desirable to assess stock-in-trade; there | 
were many difficulties in the way which 

were perhaps insuperable, But was it 

creditable to a British House of Commons | 
for thirty years to pass an annual Act of | 
exemption rather than seriously consider | 
the matter? The law was either good or | 
bad: if good, it should be enforced ; if bad, | 
it should be modified. The Act of Eliza- | 
beth might be said to have dealt with the | 
then existing state of things, both as | 
regards property and society. Land and | 
houses were at that time the chief, if not | 
the only source of wealth. It was there- 

fore not unreasonable that personal pro- 

perty should not be particularized. How | 
diferent was the state of things now! } 
Real preperty was not more than one-third | 
of the annual income of the country. In 
1865 the annual rateable value of property 
was only £90,000,000, while the property 
assessed to the income tax in the same year | 
was valued at £290,000,000, and the ag- 
gregate annual income of the country was 
upwards of £650,000,000 ; for it must be 
borne in mind that incomes under £100 per 
annum were not assessed. But the local 
taxation was assessed on this £90,000,000 
only; in fact, £6 out of every £7 of the 
annual income of the kingdom escaped 
local taxation, and paid nothing to the 
relief of the poor. How had all these 
large incomes from personal property been 
acquired? From labour—from labour of 
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| of the poor. 
' ment was most impolitic ; it tended to dis- 


|nefited ‘the community at large. 
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| poor men—people make wealth. All eapital 
| was acquired by labour ; why, then, should 
inot wealth thus ereated contribute to the 
| exigencies of the State and the relief of the 
| poor, to the comfort of the afflicted, and 
|maintenance of the aged, many of whom 
‘had worn themselves out, and spent the 
|best part of their lives in acquiring for 
ethers wealth and affluence? The present 
state of things was most anomalous. The 
overseer called on every small cottage- 
holder for his poor rate, although he was 
little better off than those for whose benefit 
that rate was collected. They were, in 
fact, rating one pauper for the support of 
another—robbing Peter to pay Paul; yet, 
hard by, in the same parish probably, there 
‘lived a man receiving £1,000 a year who 
did not pay a farthing towards the support 
The present mode of assess- 


|courage improvements in land, and to 
diminish produce, thus so far prejudicially 
affecting the community at large. A maa 
purchasing a large estate, with the build- 
ings dilapidated and the land undrained, 
invested a considerable sum in the neces- 
sary improvements, and was immediately 
assessed on those improvements. Why 
should he pay local taxation on the money 
thus invested more than if it had remained, 
perhaps, in the foreign funds? So again, 
a man who has taken a farm for fourteen 
years, he caleulated the outgoings when he 
agreed for his rent. He found, unless he 
spent a large sum in manure and improve- 
ments, it would be a ruinous undertaking. 
He borrowed money for the purpose, and 
immediately the assessment committee came 
down upon him and made him pay local 
taxation on the personal property he had 
borrowed and invested in it. Surely these 
men, by investing additional capital in their 
estates, not only benefited themselves, but 
by increasing the produce of their land be- 
They 
were more patriotic and deserved more 
encouragement than the man who invested 
the same amount in foreign securities, 
buried, as it were, his talent in a napkin, 
sits down with folded arms, and is simply 
content to receive his own with usury. So 


‘long as land enjoyed exclusive privileges 


it was fair it should pay exclusive burdens; 
but, protection being removed, those ex- 
elusive burdens should cease. He was an 
advocate for Free Trade; but they had not 
got it. He considered all exceptional legis- 
lation was bad; and the principle of Free 
Trade having been adopted, he desired that 
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it should be earried ont without favour and 
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without partiality. All prohibitions and 
restrictions with regard to the produce and | 
cultivation of the land ought to be removed. | 
Their efforts were paralyzed by the malt 
tax; yet they refused them a drop of good | 
beer to cheer their drooping spirits.. They | 
were not allowed to grow tobacco; they 
were denied that solace, to render them 
oblivious to their grievances and their sense 
of injustice. What privileges were now | 
attached to real property in compensation | 
for the burdens to which they were exclu- | 
sively subjected? He was willing to sur- 
render the last rag of protection. Last 
Ssssion sheep dogs were taxed ; and a few 
years since, because real property was 
exempt from probate duty, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanea- | 
shire made real property amenable to a 
suecession duty. The hon. Member for | 
West Cumberland (Mr. Perey Wyndham) | 
had brought in a Bill to rate mines, and he | 
(Sir Massey Lopes) would assist in passing 
it. The possession of land was becoming | 
a great luxury. No one who wanted an | 
annual income from it would invest in 
land. So numerous were the outgoings, it | 
could not pay more than 2 per cent. He 
remembered when in the West of England | 
there was scarcely a parish which had not | 
several small yeomen; their estates had 
been handed down from generation to ge- 
neration. They were the pride and boast | 
of the county. They were the connecting | 
link between the large landowner and the 
agricultural labourer, But year by year he 
regretted to find they were gradually being 
absorbed ; and the same story was true of 
them all—the local taxation was too onerous 
for them; while at the same time their | 
profits, through foreign competition, had } 
diminished. Let the House compare thie | 
colossal fortunes accumulated by persons 
in trade with the small competency ever 
made in these days by agriculturists. In 
the one case wealth was acquired rapidly, 
and by the agency of others; in the other 
if a man, after a long life of labour and 
anxiety, could retire in his old age with a 
moderate competency, he deemed himself 
fortunate. Everyone, no doubt, admitted 
the injustice of the state of things to which 
he had directed attention, but declared that 
it was a difficult matter to deal with. It 
was therefore necessary, in his opinion, 
that the subject should be discussed, for | 
without discussion a solution of the diffi- | 
culties was not likely to be arrived at. 
He was an enemy to centralization ; he 
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considered that local government was the 
essence of good government, and did not 
wish to see this system superseded by any 
other; but he asked whether it was not 
just that a larger proportion of the ex- 
penditure for such objects as police, the 
care of lunatics, and the administration of 


| justice should be paid by the National Ex- 
| chequer. 


If half the expense for those ob- 
jects were defrayed out of the income tax, 
even then real property would pay more 
than half, because it would have to contri- 
bute its proportion to the Imperial taxa- 
tion. By atfording some such relief as 
this, the present mode of administration 
need not be interfered with—there would 
be the same local supervision, the same 
local responsibility, the same inducement 
to combine efficiency with economy. It 
was impossible for local taxation to go on 
inereasing as it had done of late years, and 
be all borne by real property alone. The 
Militia was a national institution, and the 
owners and occupiers of land were no more 
interested in its maintenance than the 
owners of personal property. This impost 
onght therefore altogether to be paid out 
of the National Exchequer. He would not 
trouble the House by quoting the opinions 
of writers on political economy; but he 
would mention that the Report of the 
Lords’ Committee on Parochial Assess- 
ments in 1850 set forth— 

“ That the relief of the poor is a national object, 
towards which every description of property ought 
justly to be called upon to contribute, and that 
the Act of 43 Elizabeth contemplated such con- 
tribution according to the ability of every inha- 
bitant.” 


Sir George Lewis said, in his evidence 
before the Committee— 


“With regard to the general policy of imposing 
a local rate exclusively on one class of property, 
Iam quite prepared to admit that unless it can 
be shown that there is some special reason in 
favour of a local tax, limited to real property, it 
is more fair and equitable to detray the expendi- 
ture out of a national tax, which should compre- 
hend all species of property. ‘The objections toa 
local tax upon real property exclusively have been 
so manifest upon the ground of the partiality of 


| the incidence of the tax, that attempts have been 


made to devise local taxes which should be free 
from that defect.” 


He would submit to the House that many 
of the objects for which local taxation was 
levied were objects in which the whole 
community were interested, and that, con- 
sequently, there was an equitable and mo- 
ral and religious obligation on the whole 
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pense ; and that the present mode of assess- | power of redemption all expensive improve- 
ment, which exclusively fell on real pro- ments could evade the tax; that in Liver- 
perty, was not reconcilable with sound | pool and most large towns it was nominal 
principles of political and financial economy, | at most, aud that upon railways, canals, 
much less of justice. This was a question | docks, &., it was at once freed by redemp- 
that must be fairly met and fairly con-| tion from the proportionate increase. All 
sidered. This was a difficulty which must be | that was within demonstration and proof. 
solved. This was a grievance which must be | They also learnt that under a system of 
mitigated. He would now move his Re- | local taxation, founded upon old and obsvlete 
solution, feeling confidence in the principle | legislation, and perplexed by omission and 
of equity it embodied; in the sympathy of | doubts, the proportion of such charges 
all classes of the community out-of-doors ; upon land were immense—that one-sixth 
and in the sense of justice which ever ac-| of the property of England alone con- 
tuated their representatives in the British | tributed to such charges as that. But of 
House of Commons, }each of such things the House would no 

Mr. CORRANCE, in rising to second | doubt require proof beyond that which in 
the Resolution of his hon. Friend, said, | that general discussion they were able to 
he was conscious of doing so under certain | give. They must raise those questions in 
disadvantages in this respect—first, that | detail, and view in detail their rights, Theiy 
when he entered the House that night he had | must show not only the burden, but its 
no intention of entering upon that debate ; | effects; not only its pressure upon a class, 
and second, that he had his doubts as to! but its effects upon industry itself. Nor did 
the expediency of discussing it in so general | he think that that would be a difficult task, 
a form as that. But when he heard the | if to the plain and accepted axiom of political 
able statement of his hon. Friend, not only | economy, they might hope to have the con- 
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did those doubts cease, but he felt that 
there was no danger that the cause would 
suffer from any shortcomings on his part. 


But, if that was a personal disadvantage, it 


might not be so tonsidered by the House; 
for it was at least a guarantee for this—he 
should not go into statistics, and his re- 
marks would be brief. Now, he had said 


that he agreed with the hon. Member as to | 


the fact, and he thought, also, that by the 


Lords’ Committee of 1846 these were fully | 
borne out. Those facts rested upon grounds | 


absolutely irrefragable, as he thought. 
Nevertheless, that inquiry laid over a wide 
ground and took in a great range of both 


general and local taxation, each one of | 


which, in detail, would require close inves- 


tigation and patient proof. It included tlie | 


incidence of income tax, land tax, tithes, 


| sent of that House. To that they could 
|claim the concurrence of Ricardo, who 


| spoke thus— 

“Tt must be acknowledged that in the actual 
state of the poor rate, a usual larger amount falls 
upon the produce of the farmer, than on other 
classes in proportion to their respective profits. 
The farmers will, therefore, have less motive to 
devote his capital to land than to some other trade, 
unless the price of his produce is raised.” 


Again— 


“ Any tax, whether in the shape of land tax, or 
rate on producd when obtained, will increase the 
| cost of produce, and will, unless under direct com- 
petition with other untaxed produce, raise its 
price to the consumer; but if, under any circum- 
stances, the price of produce did not so rise as to 
compensate the cultivator for the tax, he would 
naturally quit a trade where his profits were re- 
duced below the general level.” 


and of local rates, and no less so the actual | 


economic effect of such burdens upon the | 
industry itself—and the effect of such de- | 
duction from the gross produce of such an | 
Those | 


industry of any reproductive class. 
perhaps were scarcely suspected, for use 
and custom reconciled them to much. They 
knew that they paid income tax upon 
the gross sum, without any deduction for 
agency or collection, or incidental expenses, 
which amounted to about 25 per cent. It 
reached the last farthing they possessed. Of 
the land tax they knew that it fell upon 
agriculture in a larger proportion than 
aught else; that it could only be re-adjusted 
within parochial limits, and that under the 
Sir Massey Lopes 


Now these are axiomatic facts. Of all 
political economy they lie at the very root 
—no new reading could disturb or shake 
them, not even the authority of the hon. 
Member for Westminster himself. And if 
such be the case—if such, on inquiry fairly 
raised and fully carried out, they could prove 
—not that landlords were unfairly used, not 
that tenants were unjustly taxed, but that 


| through a misunderstanding of the true 


economic position, a neglect of the plain- 
est laws, capital was alienated and the 
industry depressed—le could, he thought 
with some confidence, seek in that House 
their redress. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
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were directed to to take a complete survey 
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« That, inasmuch as the Local Chargeson Real | of all the lands in the different counties of 


Property have of late years much increased and 
are annually increasing, it is neither just nor po- 
litie that all these burdens should be levied exclu- 
sively from this description of property.”—(Sir 
Massey Lopes.) 


Mr. M‘LAREN said, he thought they 
were all indebted to the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Westbury (Sir Massey Lopes) 
for having brought this subject under their 
notice, and for the able speech in which he 
introduced it. In reference to one remark 
the hon. Member made, he (Mr. M‘Laren) 
agreed with him, and at once said that, in 
his opinion, nothing could be more absurd 
than to argue that questions of this kind 
should not be discussed in that House. 
that were so, they need not assemble there 
at all. He thought they were obliged to 
the hon. Baronet also for the temperate 
and able way in which he stated his case. 
Iie (Mr. M‘Laren) had however to say that 


there was another side to the question, and | 


he wished to say a few words upon it lest 
it might be supposed there was nothing to 
state. The hon. Gentleman had referred to 
the Act of 43 Elizabeth as settling the 


| 
| 


Poor Law system; but he had not gone | 
into all the questions affecting the land at | 


the time, and their different relations and 
circumstances. If he had done so, it would 
have been quite obvious that the landlords 
had nothing to complain of. In the time 
of Queen Elizabeth there were no land- 
owners ; they were all landholders only. 
They held their lands from the Crown 
almost as leaseholders or tenants of the 


' England, and it was enacted that the land 
should pay 4s. in the pound on the rental, 
in consideration of the burdens which were 
formerly removed. The survey was made, 
and the bargain carried out—the land- 
owners thus agreeing to pay one-fifth of 
their whole rental from year to year as land 

|tax. But no valuation was ever made after 

| that year, and the land tax was levied to- 
| day on the same valuation on which it was 
| levied in the reign of William III., and 
| the amount at which the land tax was then 
| assessed, was the amount still payable, 
| though it had risen ten-fold in value. If 
| such a thing had occurred among the com- 


If | mercial classes, it would have been called a 


swindle instead of a grievance ; and if the 
landholders were to act. according to the 
moral obligation of the law passed in 1692 
they would pay 4s. per pound on the whole 
value of the land at present time. And 
uot only that, but they were also bound to 
support the poor. The hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last (Mr. Corrance) said that 
Liverpool and Manchester paid only 1d. in 
the pound of land tax once in twelve years, 
as though those communities derived a 
great benefit from that law; but the be- 
nefit had really been derived by the former 
landholders, who were converted into land- 
owners. They told persons who wished to 


| purchase land from them for building pur- 


poses that they would have only a small 


land tax to pay in lieu of the heavy 


Crown. They received grants of their lands | 
on condition that they performed certain | 


duties to the Crown and the State. 
example, they were to do all the fighting ; 
they were to turn out with their retainers 


for the defence of the realm, there being | 


then no standing army. They received the 
grants of their land on this further im- 
plied condition, that out of its produce 


they were to support the poor, who, they | 


were told, on the highest authority, would 
never cease to exist in the land. 


Long | 


afterwards, when the landholders had great | 


power in both Houses of Parliament, they 
got a law passed—a most unrighteous law, 
he thought—by which they got rid of all 
those burdens on the land, for a most in- 
adequate consideration ; and they after- 


wards agreed to pay, partly in lieu of them, | 
a composition of 2U per cent on the rent | 
of the land for ever, or 4s. in the pound | 


on the real rent. 


In 1692, Commissioners | 


For | 





burden to which it had been subjected, and 
they were thus enabled to sell the land for 
building purposes at a price which they 
never would otherwise have obtained. It 
had been said that the income tax pressed 
heavily on the land ; but that was one of 
the greatest fallacies imaginable. Take 
the case of a landowner possessed of an 
estate worth £30,000, and deriving from 
it an income of £1,000 a year, on which 
he paid income tax, and compare it with 
the case of a physician who made £1,000 a 
year by hard work, which would shorten his 
life—he paid the tax in the very same way 
and to the same amount as the landowner. 
But suppose the physician lived up to his 
income, as probably he was obliged to do; 
when he died, his income died with him, 
and nothing remained for his family; but 
when the landowner died, his property, 
worth £30,000, remained and descended 
to his heirs. He (Mr. M‘Luaren) took the 
liberty of stating his conviction that this 
class of questions must come up for future 
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consideration, and for the purpose of in- 
creasing the burdens on land, and thus 


placing the taxation on a more equitable | 
He might re- | 


system than now prevailed. 
fer to the example of America. There, 
a man’s property was calculated and as- 
sessed as on acapitalsum. A merchant 
would have to pay on the amount of his 
capital assessed at a certain rate. 


same way on any capital he had, and for a 
sum which was merely nominal as com- 
pared with the assessment on the merchant 
or landowner. That he held to be a far 
more just plan than the income tax in 
this country. 


the burdens on land and relieve others who 
were unjustly assessed from the undue pro- 
portion they now paid. As to the charges 
on land for the support of the Militia, they 
were mere fragments of the far more 
onerous and important burdens formerly laid 
on the landholders, who, as he had said, 
were once bound to furnish all the fight- 
ing men of the country at their own ex- 
pense. The trifle they had now to pay 
for the Militia was a mere remembrance of 
the time when more righteous laws pre- 


vailed, and a sign of hope that a return | 


might be hereafter made to a more equitable 
system of legislation. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he had listened 
with pleasure—he thought he might say 
in common with the House at large—to the 
speech of his hon. Friend (Sir Massey 
Lopes), which had dealt so fully with the 
facts and figures of the question as ma- 
terially to smooth the way of speakers 
later in the debate. He wou!d not attempt 
to deal with the very important question 
before the House in the off-hand and ab- 
stract manner in which it had been dealt 
with by the hon. Member who spoke last 
(Mr. M‘Laren), nor would he enter into a 
contention with the hon. Member as to the 
distinction without difference between land- 
owners and landholders; but would merely 
observe upon that point that, with regard 
to liability to the payment of rates, he had 
always understood that they were upon 
precisely the same footing. His hon. Friend 


who brought forward the Motion dwelt | 
much upon those burdens that affected the | 
| only the first of these—that arising in re- 


‘land from which other species of property 
was exempt. Now, it was to one class of 
exempted property which he wished in the 
first place to refer—namely, mines other | 
than coal mines, and he wished to point | 
out the position which the Courts of Law 


| 
alr. M‘ Laren 
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A pro- | 
fessional man would ‘be assessed in the} 


He did hope that a change | 
would take place, but that it would increase | 
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had taken up with regard to it, and 
how it had been regarded by eminent 
authorities in this House. With regard 
to the Courts of Law, it had been laid 
down as early as the time of Lord Mansfield 
that all kinds of property which were not 
specially named in the statute of Elizabeth 
as rateable for the relief of the poor were 
exempt from that burden; and the law was 
therefore held to exempt all mines other 
than coal mines. The efforts of the Courts 
of late years had been to extricate them- 
| selves from the difficulties they had by their 
own decisions created for themselves ; and 
when a case was heard in the Court of 
Exchequer Chambers as to the rating of a 
metallic mine, the Judges held that, were 
the question not incumbered by previous 
decisions, they would have decided in fa- 
vour of the rating of these mines. The 
Courts, therefore, were in this position— 
they had given an interpretation to the 
law which they did not now agree in; but 
‘because this had been once given they 
lacked courage to reverse it. Decided opi- 
nions had been frequently expressed upon 
this question, both by Committees of the 
House and also by influential Members in 
debate. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. C. P. 
| Villiers), then the President of the Poor 
| Law Board, speaking in the House, a 
| couple of years ago, with reference to the 
|important decision given in the Mersey 
| Dock case, and its probable result upon 
| property hitherto exempted from taxation, 
| said the House should understand, not that 
ithe law was unjust or that fresh legisla- 
| tion was requisite, but that there had been 
' miseonstruction of the law, and that all 
|exemptions were mere questions of privi- 
'lege and favour. As soon as the area of 
|chargeability was extended by the recent 
Act, from the Parish to the Union, it 
became evident that the exemption of per- 
sonal property would be questioned, and 
that the House would be forced to consider 
the policy of that exemption. It was pro- 
' mised, indeed, at the time, that the matter 
should engage the serious attention of the 
Poor Law Board; but from that day to 
this nothing further had been heard upon 
the subject. The law as it stood recog- 
nized a liability upon two grounds; but 


spect of the occupation of land—appeared 


' to have been borne in mind ; but the House 


must remember the second subject — 
namely, the liability of inhabitants to the 
rate in respect of the enjoyment of per- 
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sonal property. This question, however, 
was @ growing question, and the House 
and the country were both becoming more 
competent to understand its important 
bearings. 
sure attributable to the action of those 
yaluable institutions, the Chambers of 
Agriculture, to which the House had only 
done justice the other day iv sanctioning, 
by inference at least, their claim to some 
share in the administration of local affairs. 
This question of liability to taxation and 
the increase of local burdens was one con- 
stantly cecupying the attention of those 
Chambers, and at no distant day the House 
would likewise be compelled to face the 
difficulties which appeared to stand in the 
way of the removal of exemptions. He 
trusted that this question would receive the 
attention of the Poor Law Board, and that 
the House would be furnished with infor- 
mation in the shape of a Report from that 
Department which would guide them in 
arriving at a solution of this matter. 

Mr. NEATE said, that though the pre- 
sent discussion was not likely to lead to 
any practical result immediately, the ques- 
tion was one to which it was right to draw 
the attention of the House and the public. 
There could be no doubt, in his opinion, 
that landed property did enjoy comparative 
exemption from taxation. He was not now 
speaking of local taxes, nor was he omit- 
ting, as was too often done, to draw the 
proper distinction between landed property 
and real property. Some persons spoke 
as if real property and landed property 
were in all cases the same thing ; but real 
property in towns was a thing of a totally 
different character from real property in 
land. The owners of houses in towns did 
net represent landed, but personal pro- 
perty. The capital value of land had risen 
enormously, in many instances, he ad- 
mitted, by an application of the capital of 
the landlord ; but while the income of land 
had risen perhaps 10 per cent, the capital 
value of the land had risen 30 or 40 per 
cent. Great attention had been chal- 
lenged for the income tax. Now, he held 
that, in reality, the land enjoyed a con- 
siderable exemption from that tax. The 
farmer paid on an income measured at half 
the rentof his holding. 
the case of a farmer holding 300 acres and 
paying a rent of £450 a year. That man 
paid income tax on an income of £225 a 
year. Now, would anyone acquainted with 
land, tell him that a farmer holding 300 
acres, and having, say, £3,000 to work his 
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farm, did not make much more than £225 
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a year income? [Dissent.] He could 


‘understand that Gentlemen might dis- 
‘sent from his proposition if they caleu- 
This result was in large mea- | lated income in the way the farmers them- 


selves did. The farmers only calculated 
in that category what they bad over and 
above all farming expenses and the mainte- 
nance of themselves and families. But 
that was not the way in which the people 
of towns were allowed to calculate their 
income for the purposes of income tax, 
With the farmer his income was his net 
profit after everything was paid. As to 
enclosures, he admitted that the old enclo- 
sures paid heavily, but lands recently en- 
closed paid very differently. The redemp- 
tion process had nothing to do with re- 
lieving lands from future taxation. The 
intention was that by that process a man 
bought up the taxes he had to pay at the 
time. The houses of country gentlemen 
in agricultural districts were taxed very 
much lower than similar houses in towns. 
He denied that what they paid in poor 
rates gave the owners and occupiers of 
land any claim for the comparative exemp- 
tion from income tax which they now en- 
joyed. If they had no poor rates to pay, 
wages must increase, or the landlords and 
the tenants between them must make some 
other provision for their poor. As to 
rating stock-in-trade, he contended that it 
could not be done without rating agricul- 
tural stock also, He admitted that when 
an agricultural district was brought into 
the same area of taxation as a town dis- 
trict, the former suffered considerable in- 
justice : because, assuming that the land- 
lord had nothing but his property, he would 
have to pay on the whole of that, while the 
owner of the town house would only pay on 
a tithe of his property. Much stress had 
been laid on the fact of county rate being 
paid in the agricultural districts, as if that 
charge was one in itself incident on the 
land ; but it must be remembered that a 
great deal of the county rate was paid by 
houses. Agricultural districts, no doubt, 
paid more towards the police rate and the 
maintenance of gaols ; but his own opinion 
was, that taking into consideration the 
present adjustment of local and Imperial 
taxation, it would be found that the owners 
of real and landed property did not pay 
anything more than they ought to pay. 
The whole subject was one deserving of 
careful consideration, and he trusted that 
it would be again brought under the notice 
of the House next Session, 
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to differ from so high an historical autho- 


rity as the hon. Member for Edinburgh | 


(Mr. M‘Laren) ; but his reading of history 
was that, previous to the Reformation, it 


was the monasteries and other religious | 


institutions, and not the land, which main- 
tained the poor. The arguments with re- 
ference to the income tax applied with equal 
foree to the moneyed interest and other 
holders of property as to the land. And 
he could not agree with the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford (Mr. Neate) 


that the tenant-farmers were unduly ex- | 
empted from the payment of income tax, | 


because they were assessed on only half 
the amount of their rent. On the con- 
trary, he was of opinion that they were 
assessed very fully and amply. The hon. 
Gentleman had argued that the stock-in- 
trade of farmers ought to be assessed if 
the stock-in-trade of other persons were to 
contribute to the rates; but on this point 
he begged to inform the hon. Gentleman 
that stock-in-trade in agriculture was sup- 
posed in the eye of the law to be assessed 
in order to produce the rent paid to the 
landlord. In addition to the two exemp- 
tions of real property already named— 
mines and woodlands—from rating, there 
was a third exemption. The owner of real 


property by overstocking his land with | 


game so deteriorated the rent as to allow 
that land to escape its fair assessment and 
contribute its fair share to the maintenance 
of the poor. In America the assessment 
was not on the annual rent, but on the 
annual profit. The hon. Baronet (Sir 
Massey Lopes) had proved by statistics 
that the rates gradually and constantly in- 
creased. 
tion had been introduced, and more were 
expected if turnpikes and education were 
to be paid out of the rates, The farmers 
were twitted with this—What a bother you 
make when you pay anything in the shape 
of rates! Why, what a bother and fuss 
was made when an additional income tax 
of a ld. was imposed! But every 1d. rate 
which the farmer paid was equal to 2d. of 
the income tax. It was said that if the 
farmers were relieved from the charges 
they now had to bear the landlords would 
reap all the benefits; but he, on the con- 
trary, felt assured that all small savings 
would go into the pockets of the tenants. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had said 
the other day in reply to a deputation that 
the tax on shepherds’ dogs was not on the 
shepherd, but on the farmer, and therefore 
Mr. Neate 
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Mr. READ said, he regretted to have| he supposed that those who argued that 


Several items of new local taxa- | 
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all rates fell on the owner would say if the 
farmer paid 10s. for a tax on two dogs it 
was a burden on the landlord. With re- 
gard to a national rate, he thought it ought 
to be particularly guarded against. It was 
impossible to restrict extravagance or to 
prevent centralization. If they could pos- 
sibly localize the income tax it would have 
a good effect, and a certain portion might 
be applied to local expenditure. The as- 
sistance given to local taxation from the 
Consolidated Fund in 1866 amounted to 
£1,398,000, and out of that sum only 
£211,000 went to the country for police 
purposes, while the metropolis received 
£176,000 for the same object. Then with 
respect to lunatics. What had the land 
particularly to do with them? In the 
country, it was said, the management 
rested with the county authorities. But 
the moment any saving was proposed, 
down came a Government officer in the 
shape of a Commissioner, and ordered 
what must be done. The result was that 
as soon as a poor patient was cured by 
luxuries and comfort, he was sent away, 
and when he returned to the rough usage 
of the cottage he speedily relapsed. The 
lunatic was cured for a time, but very 
seldom permanently. He thought that 
many of these fixed charges ought to be 
borne by the nation, but that all relief to 
the casual poor should be paid by the dis- 
trict. This was no question of country 
against town; but he thought the towns 
ought to take up the case even more 
readily than the country. It was essen- 
tially the case of the poor man, and was 
more likely to receive in a Parliament 
elected by household suffrage a fair and 
generous consideration than in the present. 

Mr. J. STUART MILL said, the hon. 
Baronet who had introduced the Motion 
(Sir Massey Lopes) had rendered a real 
service to the House and the country, 
for no one who had considered the subject 
could doubt that it required a much more 
systematic and deliberate consideration 
than it had yet received, not only on ac- 
count of its great importance and the 
amount of taxation it involved, but because 
its importance was constantly increasing. 
In the natural progress of things more and 
more duties were continually being imposed 
on the Government, which duties would be 
almost always best performed by the locali- 
ties, and at the same time, as the taxation 
of localities must constantly increase in 
order to meet increasing expenses, if there 
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was any injustice in this taxation it must| fair in principle—namely, the house tax— 
be an increasing injustice. The hon. | they would find that this had become so 
Baronet, and those who took his view,| heavy in many localities that the difficulty 
thought that the local taxation was en-| of increasing it had become a serious ob- 
tirely borne by real property ; but he (Mr. | stacle to any new outlay for general im- 
Stuart Mill) conceived that although real) provements. How it was possible to raise 
property bore an extra proportion of that | the additional sums that might be required 
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taxation, it by no means bore the whole. 
The local charges consisted of two parts, 
one of which was proportional to the rent 
of land, and was therefore equivalent to a 
tax on land, the other was proportional 
to the rent of houses, and equivalent to a 
house tax. Now, a house tax did not fall 
on the owner, but on the occupier, and 
within moderate bounds was one of the 
fairest of all possible taxes, and one of those 
that came nearest to a perfectly fair income 
tax. Indeed, the house rent a person was 
able to pay was probably a better measure 
of what he could afford to spend, than could 
be afforded by the mere numerical amount 
in pounds sterling of his income. So far 
as the house tax fell on the ground rent it 
was a charge on property; but the ground 
rent bore only a small proportion to the 
whole rent of a house, except in cases of 
peculiar eligibility of situation, which fa- 
yourable situations were a kind of wealth 
having a constant tendency to increase 
without any labour or outlay on the part 
of the owner, and therefore a fair subject 
for some degree of special taxation. He 
admitted that in most of the rural districts 
the burden was mainly on the rent of land; 
but he did not think the grievance so great 
as had been represented, because the pre- 
scriptive, and what might almost be called 
the constitutional mode of levying local 
taxation was to levy it on rental, and pro- 
perty had generally been acquired by in- 
heritance or purchase, subject to that 


in a manner less burdensome, because more 

equal and just, would have to be more and 
| more seriously considered, and the different 
| modes by which this could be accomplished 
| would have to be well meditated. One 
mode, which had been partially adopted 
in this country, deserved consideration as 
one of the possible modes—namely, that 
of placing a certain proportion of some 
of these burdens on the general taxation 
of the country; for when this was done 
in the way of a fixed proportion it did not 
destroy, although it might weaken, those 
| motives to economical legislation which so 
| strongly recommended making these ex- 
| penses local rather than general. There 
| were great difficulties in adjusting the 
amounts of taxation on the various de- 
| scriptions of property, and these questions 
| would probably occupy their minds for a 
|long time to come. He was glad that 
| the hon. Baronet had introduced this sub- 
| jeet to the House, and no doubt it would 
| be seriously considered by the new Parlia- 
iment. In the excellent speech of the hon, 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. M*‘Laren) 
there was one principle which, if adopted, 
would involve an injustice—it was that of 
taxing terminable incomes, he did not mean 
at a lower rate than permanent ones, for 
that he entirely approved of, but of taxing 
them only according to their capitalized 
value. That would be a great injustice ; 
but this was not the time for further dis- 
cussing that principle. 








peculiar burden. If the burdens on land 
had a tendency to increase by the progress | 
of society, so had the income from land, and 
income derived from real property was| 
nearly the only one which increased by the 
effects of the industry, outlay, privation, 





Mr. FLOYER said, one of the charac- 
teristics of this debate was, that the ques- 
tion had been discussed without any party 
feeling, and therefore it had received much 
fairer and more impartial consideration than 
many other subjects of late. In the speech 








and frugality of other persons than the| of the hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. 
owners ; and inasmuch as the value of land| Stuart Mill), which was marked by the 
did constantly increase from generation to| hon. Gentleman’s usual ability, were some 
generation, and the income from it increased | remarks with which he (Mr. Floyer) could 
independently of exertion or outlay on the| not agree. He could not concur in the 
part of the owners, this made it fair to| inference drawn by the hon. Member from 
regard it as in some degree a proper sub-| the increased value of the land in certain 
ject for increasing taxation. No one could| districts, There might be some fortunate 
doubt that the time had come when the! proprietors whose land had increased much 
whole subject of local taxation must be| in value in consequence of the improved 
more fully considered. If they considered! condition of the country at large ; but if 
that portion of taxation which he thought) an inquiry were instituted into the outlay 
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and large expenditure upon different pro- 
perties, it would be found that the return 
for those outlays was by no means beyond 
the limits of a fair and moderate return ; 
but it was rather a smaller return than 
was generally received by those who in- 
vested their capital in trade and commerce. 
He doubted whether any hon. Member who 
had not really turned his attention to that 
point could form a conception of the enor- 
mous outlay that was being constantly made 
in this country by those who were in the 
occupation of land. The hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford (Mr. Neate), in his 
remarks, had made a frank and liberal 
admission. That hon, Gentleman said he 
thought that the land was charged with 
burdens, in the shape of local taxation, 
beyond those which it deserved to bear. 
He (Mr. Floyer) thanked the hon. Gentle- 
man for that admission; but there were 
some points of his speech with which he 
could not agree. The hon. Member drew 
& comparison between the position of 
householders and the occupiers of land in 
respect to the income tax; and he said 
that in the one case the occupier of land 
only paid on half the value of his holding, 
whereas the householder paid upon the 
whole value; but the hon. Gentleman 
seemed to have forgotten the landlords’ 
income tax, which was paid upon the full 
value of the land. So that in effect it 
might be said that there were one-and-a- 
half payments of income tax from the 
Jand, whilst there was but one payment 
from the house. 


that the payment of poor rates ought to 
be looked upon by the landowners and oc- 
cupiers as a provision for the old and infirm 
people who had outlived their strength for 
work, but who passed their best days in 
labouring for the improvement of their 
farms. He (Mr. Floyer) trusted so long 
as the poor existed upon the land—and 


they had the highest authority for know- | 
ing that they would never cease out of | 


it—that they would be looked upon, by 
both landowners and occupiers, in the kind- 
est spirit, and with the feeling that it was 
through the labours of the poor they 
had derived their incomes and the land had 
been made profitable to them. 


doubt, whether a larger proportion of the 


labeuring classes were not employed by the | 


manufacturing and commercial population 
than by the occupiers of land. He be- 
lieved that the statistics would show such 
Mr. Floyer 


{COMMONS} 


The hon. Member for | 
Oxford also observed that he considered | 


The ques- | 
tion, however, was very much open to 
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|to be the fact. Therefore, as the land 
|}round towns was assessed it had to con. 
| tribute, under recent legislation, largely to 
| the support of those who had once been em. 
ployed in commercial and trading opera- 
}tions, but who had now become old and 
| helpless. The hon. Member for Edinburgh 
|(Mr. M‘Laren) drew a historical parallel 
| between the liabilities to charges thrown 
upon landowners and landholders as com- 
| pared with the other portions of the popu- 
| lation who were engaged in manufacturing 
| and commercial operations ; and, in refer- 
|ring to very early times he mentioned, 
| amongst other things, the liability of land- 
| holders and their retainers to serve in the 
;wars under the Crown. It was true that 
|a@ certain portion of the land of the country 
| had been held upon what was called knight 
|service—that was, that the owners and 
oceupiers were obliged to serve their Sove- 
reign in the event of war at home or abroad; 
| but the hon. Gentleman had forgotten to 
tell them that a large portion of the land 
was held by persons on free socage, and 
who were not liable to knight service. Be- 
sides, it should be also recollected that 
those who were actually employed in knight 
service received for such service from the 
Crown ample payment for zhe services they 
had so rendered. It was, therefore, a 
|mistake to suppose that such service was 
gratuitously rendered. He (Mr. Floyer) 
denied that the payment of the land tax 
was a commutation for the services to 
which the hon. Member for Edinburgh re- 
ferred. The fact was, those feudal tenures 
had been done away with at an early period 
| of the reign of Charles II. Therefore, the 
‘land tax, which was imposed at the time 
of William III., could not be considered as 
a commutation or substitute for those lia- 
bilities and charges previously imposed on 
them. Then the hon. Member had made 
an error in his comparison of the charges 
|imposed on the different classes. He had 
chosen to estimate the impost on landed 
proprietors at something like 20 per cent 
of their incomes ; but history would show 
him that merchants and manufacturers 
paid more ; for they had to pay fifteenths 
not only upon their incomes, but on their 
whole personal property. The hon. Mem- 
ber had, therefore, failed to make out that 
in olden times merchants and manufac- 
turers were taxed less heavily than those 
who had to do with the land. As a matter 
of fact, the very reverse was the case. 
There was no doubt that a strong feeling 
existed in this country that the limits of 
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local taxation had been exceeded. The 
inerease in the local rates had far out- 
stripped the advance in the income tax. 
Oceupiers of land felt they had now no- 
thing to depend upon but their own skill 
and industry; but, however much it was 
desired to relieve the tillers of the soil from 
unnecessary pressure, it must be admitted 


that if grants from the Imperial Treasury | 
were made to supplement local funds, it | 
would be difficult to insist on local manage- | 


ment. He heartily endorsed what had 


been said by the hon. Member for East | 


Norfolk (Mr. Read) and others as to the 
immense importance of maintaining our 
system of local management. It was ab- 


solutely necessary that local attention | 
should be paid to the several cases which | 
If they had | 


demanded Poor Law relief. 
not the advantage of local knowledge in| 
the administration of this relief, the only 
resource would be to come back to the 
severe test applied by the workhouse prin- | 
ciple, which was that intended originally 
by the first promoters of this system ; and 
that was one to which he believed the 
country would never return. He believed 
the direction in which they should look for 
relief was that of the Imperial Treasury, 
to obtain from it a larger contribution to- 
wards some of those expenses in which the 
local action of the country or the local oc- 
cupiers had no personal or particular inte- 
rest—he alluded to the lunatic asylums, 
the police, and other matters of Imperial 
and general interest. In those respects he | 
thought that assistance fairly given from | 
the Imperial funds was absolutely essential, 
without infringing on any of those great 
and important principles of local manage- | 
ment, 

Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE thanked | 
the hon. Member (Sir Massey Lopes) for 
bringing forward the subject, which it was | 
quite true excited great interest, and was | 
very much debated in the whole of the | 
West of England. He desired to assure 
the hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. | 
Stuart Mill) that those who had given any 
consideration to this subject had never | 
denied that houses and lands were in the | 
same position as regarded this question, | 
and he was glad that the owners and | 
occupiers of houses had at length began 
to speak out upon it. As Sir Robert 
Walpole had once said, the country gentle- | 
men were like their own sheep, because 
they would submit without speaking to | 
any amount of shearing, whereas the com- | 
mercial interests of the country more} 

| 
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| resembled the hog, which would not per- 
| mit one of its bristles to be touched with- 
| out loudly calling upon you to desist. In 
| that remark there was some truth, even 
{at the present day. The late Lord 
| Brougham truly observed that the income 
| raised for the relief of the poor was paid 
entirely by the land, people in trade only 
paying to the poor in so far as they wero 
owners of real property, and thus a manu- 
facturer deriving £10,000 or £12,000 a 
year from trade was rated as if he only 
had a large building worth £400 or £500 
a year. The farmer, on the other hand, 
paid largely to the rates; and yet, while 
the farmer employed few hands, the manu- 
factarer employed a whole colony; and 
while the farmer caused no material aug- 
mentation to the number of paupers, the 
manufacturer multiplied them by whole- 
sale. On the part of the agricultural in- 
terest he did not demand relief from any 
payment which they were equitably bound 
to make. All he contended for was that 
equal justice ought to be meted out to all 
taxpayers of the country alike. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that when 
he held Office at the Poor Law Board, his 
attention was called to the subject of ex- 
emptions from rates, and but for the pres- 
sure of business on the Department it was 
hoped last winter that something might 
have been done to remedy some of the 
anomalies which still existed. The sub- 
ject was a great and growing one, which 
would doubtless form the subject of future 
debates in this House. At the same 
time he thought there were certain ob- 
jections to the form of the Motion which 
had been made, and he thought that the 
hon. Gentleman who had introduced it 
would do well to rest satisfied with the 
cordiality and unanimity of opinion which 
it had called forth from the Gentlemen 
on both sides of the House. He was 
glad to find that there was such general 
recognition of the burdens borne by the 
rateable property of the country, and that 


Real Property. 


| there was at the same time a general un- 


willingness to diminish local control and 
management of local concerns. That was 
a matter of material importance, and he was 
glad that hon, Gentlemen were unwilling to 


| sacrifice it for the theoretical advantages 


of a system of national rating. That was 
a state of things from which they were, he 
trusted, far removed, and it would he hoped 
be long before they looked for a remedy in 
that direction, The Union Chargeability 
Act was a step in that direction it was 
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true, but it was only a very little step, 
and it was a great part of the policy of the 
promoters of that Act that the area of 
charge would still remain coterminous 
with the area of management. He was 
glad to be able to admit, and his admission 
was all the more unprejudiced, as he ori- 
ginally viewed that Act with little favour, 


that in many cases the effect of that mea- | 
sure had been the reverse of what had | 


been anticipated, and that extravagance of 


management had not resulted from its adop- | 


tion. Much as he agreed with what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Westbury 
(Sir Massey Lopes), he was far from wish+ 
ing to see local burdens levied upon any- 
thing but locally rateable property. There 
were certain exemptions from rating which 
he agreed should be got rid of ; but those 


exemptions might be counted on the fingers. | 


He did not think that the plausible sug- 


gestion which had been thrown out—that | 


stock-in-trade should be rated—was practi- 
eable. The system had been tried in Seot- 
land, and he believed to a certain extent 
still existed in that country. But it was 
found impracticable to rate stock-in-trade, 
and it was, he believed, exempted by Act 
of Parliament. The evidence of Sir George 
Lewis, given before a Committee of the 
House of Lords fifteen or sixteen years 
ago, showed that such a plan would weigh 


very severely upon the farmer, while in the | 


towns it would not have such an effect in 
equalizing burdens as was commonly sup- 
posed. In this as in many other matters 
the cireumstances of the town and of the 
country were very different. In the towns 
the poor rate assessment was in fact equi- 
valent to a house tax, and that, of a very 
severe and oppressive character. He did not, 
indeed, see how taxation could weigh more 
heavily than it did even now in many parts 
of the metropolis. The charge for relief 
of the poor had existed from the time of 
Elizabeth as a charge upon the visible pro- 
perty of a town, and he believed the main- 


tenance of the pauper was a charge from | 
which the owners of visible property would | 


never shrink, There were other charges, 


however, which he thought were most un- | 
fair on the poor rates, and Parliament would | 


act wisely in preventing the addition of 
more of such charges. With regard to the 
question of lunatic asylums, it was obvious 
that, so far as those asylums were places 
for the maintenance of the indigent poor, 
the charge was one which could be fairly 
borne by the real property of the district 
in which the asylum was situated. But, 


Mr. Sclater-Booth 
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|so far as the asylum was a place provided 
| by the humanity of the age, with special 
| appliances and skilled superintendence for 
the treatment of the unfortunate class 
| placed within its walls, he thought the 
|charge should be made upon the general 
taxation of the country. It was a matter 
not of local, but of general necessity and 
convenience. It was proper, too, that 
there should be a contribution from the 
| Imperial funds in aid of the maintenance 
of constabulary forces. An important 
question, that of the education rate, was 
looming in the distance. He had a strong 
objection to an education rate levied as 
| such upon the owners of rateable property; 
but he did not wish to enter into that dis- 
cussion now. He merely quoted it as an 
instance in which Parliament might inter- 
fere to prevent what he thought would be 
|a great injustice. It was not easy to see 
whether householders in towns or land- 
holders and others in counties were sub- 
jected to the most oppressive burdens. The 
| whole subject was one of great interest and 
importance, but, while he thanked his hon, 
Friend for bringing it forward, he thought 
that, looking to the words of the Motion, 
| it would not be well to press it. The ex- 
emptions from rateability were few. His 
|right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had hoped to have introduced 
a Bill respecting the exemption of Govern- 
ment property—a subject which had been al- 
ready reported upon by a Select Committee. 
With a few exceptions of palaces and great 
public Offices, he believed that that exemp- 
tion might be got rid of. Then it had been 
said that in cases where much game ex- 
isted the land was under-rated, and a par- 
tial exemption was thereby created; but 
he did not see any reason why that point 
could not be dealt with by the Assess- 
ment Committees. As to the exemptions of 
mineral property his hon. Friend the Mem- 
| ber for Cumberland (Mr. Perey Wyndham) 
had prepared a measure which might per- 
haps pass the House this Session ; and the 
exemptions in the case of timber might 
also be dealt with. But these exemptions, 
if abolished, would not amount to any- 
thing like the relief sought for by his hon. 
| Friend (Sir Massey Lopes), and those who 
| thought that personal property might be 
| the subject of rating. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, very great 
objection was felt by many people to the 
constitution of the boards which were in- 
trusted with the management of lunatic 
asylums. They were not responsible either 
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to the House or to the Government, and | 


he would strongly recommend that they | 
should be brought more under the control 
of the Home “Office, or the Poor Law | 
Board. 

Sir MASSEY LOPES said, in reply, 
that his objectin introducing this subject was 
not to gain a barren victory, but to promote 
a discussion which might bear fruit here- 
after, and he thought there was every pro- | 
bability that this expectation would be real. | 
ized. With regard to the Act of Elizabeth, 


he reminded the House that it only referred 


to the poor rate, not to the county rate, 
police rate, and highway rate; and he 


thought that if new charges, unknown to | 


the framers of the Act of Elizabeth, were 
now levied without its sanction, new forms of 
productive property, which had sprung into 
existence since that time ought to bear their 
share of these new burdens. He could not 
agree with what had fallen from the hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford (Mr. Neate) 


—namely, that land enjoyed a considerable | 


exemption from the income tax, because 
the farmer paid only one-half the amount 
of his rent. On the contrary, he was of 
opinion that this tax fell more heavily on 
land than on personal property. The 
owner of a farm or house was assessed on 
his gross rental. 
for repairs, insurance, agency, or arrears, 
and therefore he invariably paid a larger 
percentage to the income tax than bis net 
receipts. The assessment on the occupier 
was an arbitrary one, whether he made any 
profits or not; whereas, on the contrary, 
incomes from trades and professions were 
were ascertained by the voluntary declara- 
tion of the recipients—they were allowed 
to make their own returns. Thanking 


both sides of the House for the manner in | 
which this subject had been treated, with | 


an entire absence of party feeling, he beg- | 
ged to withdraw the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


COUNTY COURTS (ADMIRALTY JURIS- 
DICTION) (re-committed) BILL. 
(Mr. Norwood, Mr. Headlam, Mr. 


[BILL 94.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 


said, that he was reluctant to initiate oppo- 
sition to a Bill introduced by his hon, 
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Friend (Mr. Norwood) to which the Govern- 
ment were giving, if not an active support, 
| at least, a tacit acquiescence. Ile felt 
bound, however, to ask the Government 
| whether they had fully considered the scope 
| and extent of the Bill, and the important 
| transfer of jurisdiction which it contem- 
| plated. He felt the more justified in 
| asking this question on account of the 
| policy of the Government upon other ques- 
| tions, Upon a very important subject the 
| Government had expressed their opinion 
that it was unwise to legislate before the 
| Report of a Royal Commission which was 
sitting upon that subject, although the 
powers of that Commission did not enable 
| it to deal fully with the question in all its 
bearings. But, in this case, how stood the 
matter? This Bill proposed to transfer 
the jurisdiction of the Admiralty Courts 
to the County Courts. But only in Sep- 
| tember last, a Royal Commission was issued, 
which was directed to make full inquiry 
into the operation and effect of the consti- 
| tution of all the principal Law Courts 
(among which were specially enumerated 
| the “ High Court of Admiralty in England 
and the Admiralty Court of the Cinque 
Ports ’’), with full powers, to report whether 
by separation of jurisdiction or otherwise, 
provision might be made for the more 
speedy, economical and satisfactory dis- 
patch of the judicial business now trans- 
acted by the same Courts. That Commission 
would, ere long, report, and in what position 
would the House be if its recommendations 
should turn out to be entirely opposed to 
the present Bill? The County Courts were 
originally formed in order to give cheap 
law to the people. The law given might 
have been cheap; but inasmuch as the sala- 
ries of County Court Judges were not such 
as to secure the highest legal talent, he 
was inclined to believe the information 
| whieh had reached him to the effect that 
| such law was not very certain or satisfac- 
tory: And if, to the cases now tried in 
| 
| 


the County Courts, the House now added 
a very numerous and important class of 
eases such as those contemplated in the 
| Bill, the interests of those who at present 
occupied the time of the County Courts 
might possibly be neglected, or, at all 
events, the law dealt out to them was not 
likely to be more certain and more satis- 
factory. He (Mr- Knatehbull-Hugessen) 
understood that what was really required 
was a local Court, whose decisions, upon the 
spot, could be speedily and economically ob- 
tained. He (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) re- 
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presented a large class of persons interested } 


upon this question—namely, the boatmen | 
of Deal and of the Kent Coast. [*‘* Hear, | 
hear !”] He understood that cheer, and | 
he wished to say that, although much abuse | 
had been showered upon the Deal boat-} 
men by anonymous writers in the public | 
Press, he was prepared to say that those 
men were as brave, as enduring, and, as a 
body, as honest a class of men as could be 
found. He did not desire to introduce | 
irrelevant matter upon this Bill; but if those 
who abused the boatmen in the Press should | 
ever bring the matter before the Eouse of| 
Commons, he (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) 
would be ready to defend them boldly in} 
his place. And what did these men ask ? 
That salvage cases and matters in which 
they were concerned should be tried by | 
nautical men who understood such mat- | 
ters rather than by lawyers who knew 
nothing about them. He would give an} 
instance of what he meant. He had lately | 
been at Deal when the afternoon was fine 
and calm, but at night there was rough 
weather and a real gale, during which time 
the boatmen were out, risking their lives 
and their properties for the sake of saving 
the lives and properties of others. Now, 
these men would rather have their claims 
dealt with by a local Board upon the spot, 
composed of naval men who knew the 
circumstances of the case, than by some 
County Court Judge who had been sleeping 
quietly in his bed some miles inland, and 
could hardly understand the perils to which 
they had been subject. With great respect 
to the County Court Judges, they were not 
persons likely to understand these matters, 
And then came the serious question of 
delay. The County Court might not be 
sitting for some days after a case occurred, 
and was the captain of a ship to be delayed 
until the sitting of this Court ? Such delay 
would be most detrimental. Now there 
was, in the Cinque Ports, a Court appointed | 
by the authority of the Lord Warden, 
composed of naval men and merchants, 
quite competent to try and decide these 
cases—ithey were summoned at two hours’ | 
notice—they were bound to meet within 
twenty-four hours, and were sworn before 
trying a case. What Court could be more 
speedy or more economical? Formerly, 
this Court dealt with these cases largely, | 
but some fifteen years ago, a Lloyd's agent | 
had been sent to Deal, before whom parties 
preferred to go for arbitration, because the 
awards he gave were generally larger than | 
those of the old Court, But, if properly | 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen ; 
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worked, this Court was admirably fitted to 
serve as a local Court to deal with these 
matters. He (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) 
would prefer that, upon general principles, 
legislation upon this subject should be post- 
poned, But, if the House determined to 
go into Committee, he should feel bound 
to move words which would prevent the 
abolition of the Lord Warden’s Court, 
which might, at least, exist as a concurrent 
jurisdiction with the County Court, so that 
people should not be driven to the latter if 
they preferred to settle their business be- 
fore the former. If the House determined 
to abolish the Lord Warden’s Court, it 
would be his duty to urge the claims to 
compensation of the officers who had vested 
rights in such Court. He hoped, however, 
that the Court would be left in existence, 
and in what he had said, he felt that he had 
been doing his duty to his constituents and 
also to the country. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, as it 
might be convenient that the House should 
know what course the Government pro- 
posed to take, he rose thus early in the 
debate, His hon, Friend (Mr, Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) had made aspeech which would 
have been more appropriate on the sceond 
reading. If his hon. Friend had been in 
the House when the Bill was read a second 
time, he might have been saved the trouble 
of making many of the observations he had 
just delivered, because similar remarks had 
been made by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Richmond, and 
were answered by the Government at the 
time. It was unnecessary for him to de- 
fend the course of those who desired to 
legislate upon this subject while a Com- 
mission was inquiring into it, seeing that 
on & more important question than this, 
the House was willing to legislate with- 
out waiting until the Commission now 
sitting upon it had made their Report. 
The reason why the Government had 
assented to the second reading of this 
Bill was that they had been informed that 
there was considerable pressure for legis- 
lation upon this subject. The provisions 
of the Bill were only intended to serve a 
temporary purpose, and they could be 


| easily altered in the event of their being 


inconsistent with the recommendations in 
the Report of the Commission. He agreed 
with the hon. Member that the boatmen 


| of the ports on the East and South coasts 


were a much abused race, and pro- 
bably they deserved a good deal of that 
abuse, but got rather more than their do- 
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serts. They were most undoubtedly a very 
gallant class of persons, and without their 
aid the loss of life and property upon our 
coasts would be far greater than at present. 
Still it would be better if they were put un- 
der greater control, and were not allowed to 
be quite so extortionate as they were at 
present. He believed that the faults with 
which they were charged, were wainly to 
be attributed to defects in the system 
under which they acted, and by an altera- 


tion of that system it might be possible to | 


turn their good qualities to the best ac- 
count, without prolonging a state of things 
which had given rise to the French saying, 
that one of the greatest calamities which 
could befal a man was to be totally wrecked, 
but that a still greater was to be saved by 
English boatmen. He was bound to say 
on the other side that the chances of being 
saved were very much greater on the 


English than on the French side of the | 


water—a fact which had been frequently 


proved, and which ought not to be lost | 
was | 


sight of in these discussions. Ile 
sorry he could not speak equally favour- 
ably of the local Courts of the Cinque 
Ports, which were in many instances not 


constituted of persons who were conver- | 


sant with nautical matters. It was said 
that no case need be brought before the 
existing Courts, unless both sides were 
agreed upon adopting such a course, and it 
appeared that both sides seldom did so 
agree, so that the Courts were practically 
useless. They were told that Lloyd’s 
agents usually decided these cases by 
means of arbitration. But that was a still 
worse mode of proceeding ; inasmuch as 
the arbitrators were most extravagant in 
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fied after the Report of the Commission 
was published. 

Mr. GORST said, he objected to any 
temporary legislation upon this subject, and 
| hoped that the Law Officers of the Crown 
| would favour the House with the reasons 
which had induced them to advise the 
| Government to assent to the second read- 
‘ing of the Bill. He could see no reason 
_why the Bill should be passed before the 
| Report of the Royal Commission was ob- 
tained. He therefore moved that the 
| House should go into Committee that day 
|six months, There was at present the 
| option, in salvage cases where the property 
| did not exceed £1,000, of applying to two 
magistrates or to the County Court; but 
he had been informed that at Liverpool 
the latter course had never been resorted 
to. Nor would the Bill lead to any more 
|speedy despatch of business; for the 
County Courts were already overloaded 
| with the Equity and Probate jurisdiction 
which had been conferred on them, and 
he believed the addition now proposed 
would lead to greater delay and vexation 
| than attended proceedings in the London 
|Court of Admiraliy. He doubted, too, 
| 
} 


whether County Court Judges were com- 
petent to deal with such recondite ques- 
tions. The Judges, who had generally 
been barristers in limited practice, were 
not likely to be versed in the mysterious 
and recondite questions that would be 
submitted to them. Lastly, the ports that 
would be chiefly affected by the Bill were 
all in the highest degree averse to the pro- 
position. 





their charges, and for this reason that they | 


were paid according to the amount which 
they awarded. In one instance that had 


come to his knowledge, the arbitrator | 


awarded £3,000 damages in a case which 
was afterwards settled for £30. It was 
essential to a shipowner in most cases that 
the question in dispute should be speedily 
settled ; and this necessity, taken advan- 
tage of by the claimant, obliged him fre- 
quently to accept very unfavourable terms. 
Under these circumstances the promoters 
of this Bill were endeavouring by its means 
to transfer these cases to the County 
Courts, where they would be decided not 
only with reasonable despatch but also ac- 
cording to the ordinary principles of jus- 
tice. Under the Bill, the appeal lay from 


the County Courts to the Admiralty Court, 
but possibly that provision might be modi- 








Mr. FRESHFIELD, as a Member in- 
terested in the Cinque Ports, opposed the 
Bill. County Court Judges had already 
quite sufficient to do. It was clear that 
they could not be conversant with every 
department of law, and this was a matter 
in which they were likely to be especially 
ignorant. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
S. Cave) seemed to be very ill-informed as 
to the constitution of the Cinque Ports. 
There was in them an Admiralty Court as 
ancient as the High Court of Admiralty, 
and it was presided over by Sir Robert 
Phillimore. The Cinque Ports, moreover, 
had a peculiar local Court. The Lord Warden 
had power to select ‘* substantial men,’’ any 
three of whom could deterniine claims for 
salvage. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred these claims were very trivial, and 
were decided readily and promptly. A 
power of appeal to the Court of Admiralty 
existed, but was rarely exercised, A 
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local tribunal of this kind was surely much 
better than the County Court, which often 
sat at a distance, and not more frequently 
than once a month. On these grounds he 
seconded the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “‘ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ this 
House will, upon this day six months, resolve it- 
self into the said Committee,”—( Mr. Gorst,) 


—instead thereof. 


Tur SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
wished to point attention to the provisions 
of the Bill as at present printed. He could 
not but think that many hon. Gentlemen 
had not read the reprint of the Bill. The 
avowed object of the original Bill was to fa- 
cilitate the trial of cases which, from the 
small amount at stake, it was inconvenient 


to carry to the Court of Admiralty. To | 


remedy the failure of justice which con- 
sequently occured, the hon. Member for 


Kingston-upon-Hull proposed, in the first | 


instance, to confer Admiralty jurisdiction, 
in all Admiralty cases where the claim did 
not exceed £500, on twenty-two County 
Courts named in the Bill, appointing a 
Judge to each of these with a salary of 
£2,000 a year. This wonld have involved 
an expense to the country of £44,000 a 
year, and the jurisdiction thus given would 
have been rather formidable. The griev- 
ance, he had thought, might be met by a 
much less ecumbrous machinery than the 
original Bill contained. The object to be 
desired was to give a local and speedy 


trial in certain, not in all cases, by an | 


Admiralty mode of procedure, not by 
means of Admiralty jurisdiction. THe had 
therefore suggested to the author of the 
Bill certain alterations, which would in 
his opinion greatly improve it, and he 
hoped render it acceptable to the House. 
First of all he said there should not be 
twenty-two County Courts named in the 
Bill ; but where it was thought necessary 
or desirable a jurisdiction should be given 


to a County Court, similar to, but not the | 
That | 


same as Admiralty jurisdiction. 
should be done by Order in Council, and 
without increasing the charge on the coun- 
try. Jurisdiction would be given not in 


all but only in some Admiralty causes. | 


Wherever a cause of action mentioned in 
the Bill arose within the County Court 
district so appuinted, the suit would be 


*-. . } 
commenced, not by seizing the ship, but | 


by a summons served on the captain of the 
Mr. Freshfield 
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| ship or on the owner if resident within the 


' district. There should be a list of nau- 


tical assessors laid before the Judge of the 
High Court of Admiralty, and confirmed 
by him, so that, in cases of salvage and 
collision, the County Court Judge if he 
thought proper, or if required by either 
| party, would be assisted by two nautical 
assessors. Originally the Bill gave Admi- 
ralty jurisdiction in all Admiralty cases 
above £500; but under the Bill it was no 
longer an Admiralty but a County Court 
jurisdiction. He had thought that juris- 
diction in cases of the amount of £500 
was inconsistent with the other cases of 
their ordinary jurisdiction which the County 
' Court entertained, and the hon. Gentleman 
had consented to lower that amount to 
£300 in collision and salvage eases, and 
to less in others. Judging from his own 
experience where in collision and salvage 
cases the claim was for £300, the decision 
| would not be for more than from £50 to 
£100. He had also inserted in the Billa 
clause giving a power of appeal to the High 
Court of Admiralty where any difficulty 
arose. Under these circumstances he 
thought that the Bill was one which the 
House should pass; and he hoped it would 
not be supposed that the Government had 
acted in the matter, as the hon. Member 
for Sandwich (Mr. Knatehbull-!]ugessen) 
had stated, merely to satisfy the hon. Mem- 
| ber for Kingston-on-Hull (Mr. Norwood), 
and other Members who supported the 
Bill. 

Mr. NORWOOD thought, with regard 
to the Cinque Ports, it would be objection- 
able to have two tribunals in the same dis- 
trict. 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL pointed 

out that the retention of the Cinque Ports 
Court would be perfectly consistent with 
the principle of the Bill—namely, the 
establishment of local courts ; and as the 
jurisdiction would only be a concurrent 
| one—and there existed a strong feeling in 
favour of retaining it in the district—he 
suggested that it might be desirable to 
continue it. 

Mason DICKSON wished, in correction 
of a mistake that had been made, to say 
| that the Commissioners of the Cinque 
Ports were not mere tradesmen. They 
thoroughly understood the questions which 
came before them, and their decisions were 
well worthy of confidence. He should be 
| glad to know when the Commission on 
this subject were expected to make their 

Report. 
! 
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He need not go fully into 
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not disposed to wait for the Report of the | the various questions and objections which 


Judicature Commission. 
to remind his hon. Friend that there was a 
Report presented to that House not long 
ago, relating to transactions at Deal, which 
were not altogether of a satisfactory na- 
ture, and as to the observation’ of the 
hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. Gorst), 
he must remind the House of the significant 
fact that the only petition against this Bill 


He begged leave | 


was from the Amalgamated Law Society. | 


Ile would briefly state the reasons that 
had induced him, with his Friends, to in- 
troduce this Bill. The question of Admi- 
ralty jurisdiction by local Courts had been 
discussed for several years past, and it was 
a question which they, in the North of 
England especially, felt strongly upon. In 
the year 1865, a Bill, emanating from 
Neweastle, was introduced, which was with- 
drawn on the undertaking of the Board of 
Trade to deal with the question. The re- 


presentatives of the seaports still continued | 


to press the wants of their constituents 
upon the Government, and last year the 
Board of Trade introduced a Bill which con- 
tained provisions almost identical with those 
of hia Bill. It gave, for instance, complete 
Admiralty jurisdiction to the County Courts, 


fixed upon limits precisely the same as his; | 
and, in point of fact, the only difference | 


between their Bill and his was this, that 
they proposed to give extended jurisdiction 
to the High Court of Admiralty, which 
was objected to pending the inquiry of the 
Judicature Commission, His Bill avoided 


all those points of dispute, and merely con- | 


fined itself to giving to the local Court 
certain jurisdiction. Now, with regard to 


the selection of the County Courts, it would | 


be impossible to find a tribunal better suited 
to the object in view. They were Courts 
that existed throughout the entire country, 
and to which there was every facility of 
access, With regard to the Courts of Re- 
cord at Liverpool and Hull, the objection 
to them was this, that they sat only once 
in three months, and they could not, there- 
fore, give that summary jurisdiction which 
a County Court would afford. THe could 
not sufficiently impress on the Committee 
the importance of this point. Take the 
ease of a foreign ship entering an English 
port—she might, under present circum- 
stances, be detained, and the case tried in 
the Admiralty Court of England, whereas, 


if this Bill became law, the captain of that | 
foreign ship would be able to have recourse | 


to the local Court at an expense consider- | 





had been raised. They had, he thought, 
been fully and completely answered by the 
Solicitor General and the Vice President 
of the Board of Trade. As a large ship- 
owner, and connected with the mercantile 
interest of the country, he could only say 
that he had listened with respect to the 
opinions of the hon. Member below him, 
and the hon, Gentleman opposite ; but it 
appeared to him that the legal interest 
ought not to have more than its due weight 
in @ matter of this kind. They came to 
the House and asked for what they believed 
to be a great boon, and without taking up 
the time of hon. Members any further, he 
could only say that he hoped the House 
would consent to go into Committee on the 
measure. 

Mr. HORSFALL said, that the Bill in 
its present form was not acceptable to the 
commercial community of Liverpool ; but, 
after the explanation of the Solicitor Ge- 
neral, he would not object to considering 
it in Committee, with the hope that the 
Amendment of his hon. Colleague (Mr, 
Graves), conferring the requisite jurisdic- 
tion on the Passage Court of Liverpool, 
might be agreed to. 

Mr. CHILDERS thought that he was 
quite safe in saying that the Judicature 
Commission would not report in time to 
influence the legislation of the present 
Session. Indeed, if they reported during 
the winter, it was hardly probable that the 
Government would be able to pass any 
measure founded upon its Report next 
year. While he did not agree with many 
of the provisions of this Bill, yet on the 
question of delaying it till the Commission 
reported, he was not in a position to op- 
pose it. 

Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he did not know when the Judicature 
Commission would make its Report. This 
Bill might be entirely upset by subsequent 
legislation, or it might be in harmony with 
the Report of the Commission. He 
thought a strong case had been made out 
for providing a remedy for existing evils, 
and it seemed right that the Bill should be 
considered in Commitee. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, “‘ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to, 
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Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Repeal of Acts and Parts of} 


Acts). 

Mr. KNATCIIBULL - HUGESSEN 
moved the addition of words to the effect 
that nothing in the Act should affect the 
power of any Court appointed under the 
provisions of any Act of Parliament, and 
under the jurisdiction of the Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports. The Vice President 
of the Board of Trade was in error as to 
the constitution of the Cinque Ports Courts, 
such Courts being composed of naval cap- 
tains and persons well acquainted with the 
subjects coming before them, and in the 
ease of the settlement of a claim referred to 
it was an agent of Lloyd’s, and not the 
Court of the Loré Warden, who acted on 
the occasion. 

Mr. NORWOOD assented to this sug- 
gestion, and the Amendment was withdrawn 
in order that the Cinque Ports Admiralty 
jurisdiction might be retained by an altera- 
tion in the Schedule of the Bill. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Mr. GRAVES moved the following | 


new clause (Port of Liverpool and the 
Court of Passage) :— 

“ The port of Liverpool and the district within 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Passage of the 
borough of Liverpool shall not be included in any 
County Court district for the purposes of this 
Act, but the said Court of Passage, upon such an 
Order in Council being made as Her Majesty is 
by this Act authorized to make with respect to 
County Courts, shall have the like jurisdiction, 
powers, and authorities as are by this Act con- 


ferred on County Courts, and as if that Court | 


were a County Court ; but nothing herein shall 
be deemed to enlarge the area over which the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Passage extends, or 
to alter the rules and regulations for holding the 
said Court, or to take away or restrict any juris- 


diction, power, or authority already vested in that | 
Court; and fees received in that Court under this | 


Act shall be dealt with as fees received in that 
Court under its ordinary jurisdiction.” 


Mr. NORWOOD said, the Court of 


Passage sat quarterly only, and that would | 
unsatisfactory state of 


lead to most 
things. 

Clause amended and agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 

House resumed. 
_ Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday. 


a 


{COMMONS} 


(Ireland) Bill. 172 
| MILITARY AT ELECTIONS (IRELAND) 
| BILL—Bu 95.] 
| (Mr. Serjeant Barry, Mr. Gavin, Mr, Esmonde.) 
SECOND READING, 


| Order for Second Reading read. 
| Mar. Serseant BARRY said, he pro- 
| posed that the second reading of the Bill 
| should be postponed. 
| Mr. VANCE complained of the Bill being 
| continually put on the Paper and then 
| adjourned. It was inconvenient to Mem- 
| bers to have to attend and then find that 
| the Bill was put off. 
| Mr. Serseant BARRY said, that being 
| the case, he would move the second read- 
|ing of the Bill. Tlis object in postponing 
| it was to suit the convenience of Members. 
The object of the Bill was to assimilate 
| the law of England and Scotland to Ire- 
| land with reference to the presence of the 
military at Parliamentary elections. The 
military were not only allowed to be pre- 
sent at elections in Ireland,*but were em- 
| ployed to escort voters to the poll, thereby 
causing great dissatisfaction, and interfer- 
ing with the freedom of election. The 
| practice not only caused dissatisfaction 
jamongst the people of Ireland, but was 
| objectionable to the military engaged in 
| the service. The English Act, passed in 
| 1741, provided that the military should 
| be removed two miles from the place of 
| election ; and, if the Secretary of War 
| neglected to carry out the law, he was to 
| be deprived of his office. There must have 
| been an exception made in favour of the 
Household troops; because it appeared that 
| the presence of the Guards at an election of 
Westminster caused the House to pass a Re- 
solution declaring that it was a violation of 
the law. In 1847 another Act was passed, 
directing that, instead of removing the 
military two miles from the place of elec- 
tion, they should be confined to their bar- 
racks during the election, and that was the 
| Act which he proposed by this Bill to ex- 
tend to Ireland. In England, the niilitary 
| might be called on in case of necessity ; 
but it must be shown that the necessity 
was so strong as to supersede the law. If 
they searched the records of English elec- 
tions, they would find a degree of disorder 
| utterly unknown at elections in Ireland ; 
| and therefore it could not be urged that, 
| though the law might be fit for England, 
it was not for Ireland, in consequence of 
| the greater prevalence of rioting at Irish 
|elections. Even if there were a peculiar 
| tendeney to riot at elections, it was caused 
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by peculiar and exceptional legislation, | 


which provided that, if in any other place 
than the polling-place rioting takes place, 
the troops could be employed to protect 
the voters ostensibly, but in reality to 
bring the voters to vote against their own 
convictions. The tenant-farmers of Ire- 
land were perfectly well able to go to the 
polling-place, and protect themselves in 
recording their votes; but, unfortunately, 
in Ireland the tenant-farmers could not vote 
according to their convictions, but must 
vote in obedience to the orders of their 
landlords. The general process was to 
collect the voters in a mass like a herd of 
cattle, and, having been put in the centre | 
of a large military escort, they were | 
marched off to the poll ; the military being | 
nominally their protectors, but in reality 
their custodians, Any attack made upon | 
such a eavaleade—which in England or 
Scotland would create the utmost indigna 

tion—was not for the purpose of molesting | 
the voters, but for rescuing them from 
their most unconstitutional imprisonment. 
Therefore the employment of the military 

at elections was most objectionable. It 
hon. Members were im earnest about pro- 
tecting voters in the free exercise of the 
franchise, let them’ protect them by the 
ballot. Ile would only refer, out of many 
cases, to that of the last Waterford Elec 

tion, in which two lives were lost under 
cireumstances which he, as a_ lawyer, 
averred were perfectly unjustifiable, and 
which had produced an amount of ill-feel- 
ing and irritation not alone in the locality, 
but throughout Ireland, which it would 
take some time to subside. It was clear 
that, at Dungarvan, two persons, unoffend- 
ing spectators of an election disturbance, | 
were deliberately killed by a trooper of | 
the 12th Lancers. The coroner’s inquest | 
found a verdict of wilful murder, which | 
would have been respected in England, but 
was not in Ireland, on the occasion te which 
he referred. It was true that there were 
technical difficulties in the way of detect- | 
ing the trooper who was actually guilty of | 
the crime. He thought that a great in- 
discretion was committed when, in the 
triumphal cortége which escorted the Prince 
of Wales and his bride on their entrance 
to Dublin, the place of honour was ac- 
corded to the 12th Lancers, whose pre- | 
sence called from the people execrations, 
both loud and deep, and cries of * Dun- | 
garvan butchers’? —the name by which 
they are now called in Ireland. He hoped | 


this Bill would be read a second time. | 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Ir, Serjeant Barry.) 


Tue Eart or MAYO regretted that, 
without Notice, the hon. Member had 
arraigned the conduct of the stipendiary 
magistrate at Dungarvan, and at a time 
when no reply could be given, had made 
charges which might have been made a 
year and a half ago. The case might 
have been brought before the ordinary legal 
tribunals by the hon. Member or any of 
his friends. They had not done so; and 
therefore the House might assume that it 
was not proper to rake up the occurrence 
now. From his own personal knowledge, 
he could state that, though some hisses 
were heard when the 12th Lancers passed 
in the late procession, there was no founda- 
tion for the statement that exeerations were 
heaped upon the men of that gallant regi- 
ment during the recent visit of the Prince 
and Prineess of Wales to Dublin. With 
regard to the taste of the hon. Member in 
mentioning this circumstance as he had 
done, he would say nothing. It is deeply 
to be regretted that necessity so often com- 
pels the Executive to call out the military 
in aid of the civil power, at the time of 
elections in Ireland. Ail Governments had 


been compelled to take this course; and, 


so long as the present tendency to riot 
existed, troops would be required, the use 
of which it was quite a mistake to suppose 
was unconstitutional, Soldiers are not 
called out except on the advice of the 
magistrates for the preservation of the 
peace ; and he would like to see the 
Government that could venture to refuse 
to listen to such advice. He objected to 
any interference with the Government in 
Ireland in reference to the employment of 
military on these occasions. No candid 


| mau could believe that, unless this protec- 
| tion were afforded, loss of life would take 


place. The hon. Gentleman, in trying to 
persuade the House that any influence was 
brought to bear on the voters in this way, 
was acting entirely at variance with facts. 
The only way to get rid of the presence of 
military at elections was for the people of 
Ireland to discontinue their tendeucy to 
riot. He moved that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word *now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.” —( The Earl of Mayo.) 
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Question proposed, “ That the word | 


‘now ’ stand part of the Question.”’ 


Mr. BAGWELL moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the Debate be now adjourned.”’— (J/r, 
Bagwell.) 

The House divided:—Ayes 37; Noes 
o7 : Majority 20. 


Question again proposed, “ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.”’ 


Mr. VANCE thought that the subject | 
had been sufficiently discussed. | 


{COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 13, 1868. 


MINUTES.]— Pusuic Buis—First Reading— 


Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN then moved 


that the House do now adjourn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
** That this House do now adjourn.” —( Sir 


Patrick O’Brien.) 


Mr. MONSELL appealed to the noble | 
Earl the Secretary for Ireland to allow the 
debate to be adjourned, as it was at the 
instance of the hon. Member for Armagh 
(Mr. Vance) that the question had been 
forced on at that late hour. 

Tue Eart or MAYO said, that if hon. 
Members were determined to persist in 
this course it would be useless to enter | 
into a contest. If the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Patrick O’Brien) would withdraw his Mo- 
tion for the adjournment of the House, he 
would consent to the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Debate arising ; Debate adjourned till 
To-morrow. 


BRISTOL ELECTION. 


Petition of Electors of the City of Bristol, com- 
plaining of that Election [App. 1]; referred to 
the General Committee of Elections, and Mr. 
Spzaker to issue his Warrants for persons, papers, 
and records. 


louse adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 


| well 


Investment of Trust Funds Act Amendment * 
116). 

Second Reading—Weights and Measures (Metrio 
System) [44]; Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versities [30], debate adjourned; Jurors’ 
Affirmations (Scotland) * [110]. 

Committee—Cotton Statistics * [96]; Customs 
and Income Tax* [108]; Exchequer Bonds 
(£1,600,00¢).* 

Report—Cotton Statistics * [96]; Customs and 
Income Tax * [108]; Exchequer Bonds 
(£1,600,000) * ; Metropolis Gas * [85]— 
amended Title [City of London Gas Bill] [115]. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES (METRIC 
SYSTEM) BILL—[Buu 44] 
(Mr. Ewart, Mr. Bazley, Mr. Baines, Mr. John 
Benjamin Smith, Mr, Graves), 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. EWART, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, said, he would shortly 
state the progress of the system. It was 
known that it arose in France to- 
wards the close of the great Revolution, 
and was the production of some of the 
most scientific minds of that period in 
France. It encountered great opposition ; 
and the practical philosophers sent on a 
mission to measure a quadrant of the 
meridian were often in danger from the 
partizans of the Revolution. The first 


| Napoleon, who was hostile to new ideas in 
| general, was also hostile to the metric sys- 


tem. He therefore restored the old system 
of weights and measures concurrently with 
the new one, and created a spurious sys- 
tem which was denominated the systéme 
usuel. It was not till a much later period 
—the year 1837 —that Louis Philippe 


| fixed a term, within which it was enacted 


that the metric system should be compul- 
sorily adopted as the system of France. 
That term was the year 1840. Such com- 
pulsory enactment was the only practical 
way of securing the introduction of the 
measure, During all this length of time 
—a period of between forty and fifty years 


|—the metric system was comparatively 


unknown in England. On the important 


| subject of an uniform system of weights 


and measures, the country seems to have 


| gone to sleep, nor was it awakened till the 
| period of the Great Exhibition of 1851. It 


| was then found difficult to ascertain the 
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comparative weights and values of articles 
sent from countries whose weights and 
measures were at variance with each 
other, and the first steps began to be 
taken in favour of a reform of the system 
in this country. Inthe year 1862—the 
year of the Great International Exhibition 
—advantage was taken of the presence of 
many distinguished and learned foreigners 
to conduct an inquiry into the effects of 
introducing the metric system into foreign 
countries. A Committee of the House of 


Weights and Measures 


Sommons was moved for, of which he (Mr. | 
Ewart) had the honour to be the Chairman. | 


Many foreign witnesses were examined, 
English engineers, manufacturers, 
workmen, some of whom had resided 
abroad, and all of whom gave concurrent 
testimony in favour of the success of the 
metric system wherever it had been tried 
throughout the world. A Report was 
drawn up to the same intent, embodying 
Resolutions for the gradual introduction 
of the metric system into this country, and 
the formation of a public Department for 
weights and measures, The Report was 
sanctioned by the unanimous approval of 
the Committee. A Bill founded on this 
Report was introduced, making the adop- 
tion of the metric system compulsory iu this 
country. The second reading of that Bill 
was carried by a majority of 35. It was 
understood that the Government, though 
they opposed this first Bill, because it was 
compulsory, would not oppose a Permissive 
Bill. Accordingly, in the following year 
(1863), he (Mr. Ewart), or rather the Go- 
vernment introduced and passed a Permis- 
sive Bill, legalizing the use of the metric 
system. Unfortunately, it did not legalize 
the metric standards ; and the Act became 
inoperative. We were therefore in as bad 
a state as ever; and the following words 
of Professor Leone Levi, which, six years 
ago, described our weights and measures, 
describe them now :— 

“ For measures of length, we have the ordinary 
inch, foot, and yard. In cloth measure, we have 
yards, nails, and ells, There are four different 
sorts of ells. For nautical purposes, we have 
fathoms, knots, leagues, and geographical miles, 
differing from the common mile. ‘The fathom of 
a man-of-war is 6 feet ; of a merchant vessel, 5} 
feet ; of a fishing smack, 5 feet. We have also 
the Scotch and Irish mile, and the Scotch and 
Irish acre. There are several sorts of acres in 
the United Kingdom, and there are a great 
variety of roods. We have in almost every trade 
measures of length specially used in those trades. 
For the measurement of horses we have the hand; 
shoemakers use sizes ; and we are compelled to 
adopt guages where the French use the milli- 
metre. The guages are entirely arbitrary. The 
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and | 
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| custom of the trade is the only thing which would 
| decide the question in case of dispute. For mea- 
| sures of capacity we have twenty different bushels, 
| We can scarcely tell what the hogshead means. 
| For ale, it is 54 gallons; for wine, 63. Pipes of 
| wine vary in many ways; each sort of wine seems 
to claim the privilege of a different sort of pipe. 
For measures of weight, we have ten different 
stones. A stone of wool in Darlington is 8 Ibs. ; 
a stone of flax at Downpatrick is 24 lbs. ; a stone 
of flax at Belfast, 16} lbs. ; but it is also at Bel- 
fast 24} 1bs., having in one place two values. The 
hundredweight may mean 100 lbs., 112 ]bs., or 
120]bs. If you buy an ounce or a pound of any- 
| thing, you must inquire if it belongs to Dutch, 
Troy, or Avoirdupois weight.” 


Yet, while we stood still, other nations, 
whom we deemed less enlightened than 
ourselves, had advanced. Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, Greece, had 
followed in the footsteps of France. It had 
been recently caleulated that a population 
of not less than 265,000,000 enjoyed the 
blessings of the metric system. Our trade 
with that population amounted to about 
£307,000,000—about half the total trade 
of the country. Other nations were be- 
ginning to follow the example of those 
above cited ; among them the United 
States of America, who had passed a Per- 
missive Bill exactly resembling the one 
passed in this country, except that it was 
valid, while the Bill we passed was inope- 
rative. The Bill was introduced in the 
Senate of the United States by that illus- 
trious man Mr. Sumner; and the cele- 
brated M. Jacobi, in his Report to the In- 
ternational Conference at Paris, in 1867, 
in the presence of some of the most emi- 
nent philosophers in the world, said ‘* that 
there is reason to hope that the day is not 
far distant to the complete adoption of the 
metric system in the United States of 
America.”” The Americans have there- 
fore got the start of us already. But the 
question was gaining ground even in our 
own possessions. A Commission in Bengal 
had already reported in favour of the adop- 
tion of the metric system ; and a Commit- 
tee had been appointed from the different 
Presidencies to report upon the whole sub- 
ject. In the Report of the Committee to 
the Government of Bengal, he (Mr. Ewart) 
found the following statement :— 


“Tt is, then, our deliberate conviction that the 
simplest, the most efficacious, and the most con- 
| venient course which can be adopted will be to 
legalize the French decimal system of weights 
and measures, called the metric system; to put 
forth the whole strengih of the Government in 
every practical direction, in order to familiarize 
| the public with that system; and finally, after 
| a convenient period, to render the use of it com- 
| pulsory by penal enactments.” 
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The only course for our Government to |to-day, that confusion would result and 


adopt is to fix a term of years within which 
the system shall take effect, and to work 
up to that object, lengthening or shorten- 
ing the term according to the circum. 
stanees of the case, and the educational 
progress of the nation. As we proceeded, 
difficulties would vanish, as they did in 
France and Portugal under the determined 
perseverance of the rulers of those coun- 
tries; and the simplicity of the system 
would become more and more apparent. 
In the Report of M. Jacobi, which he 
could not sufficiently recommend to the 
attention of the House, the results of the 
metric system for the promotion of educa 
tion, trade, and manufactures were exhi- 
bited in a striking manner. The fact is, 
the metric system is the complement and 
corollary of Free Trade. By adopting it, 
we shall extend the commerce of England 
and the commerce of the world, 

Mr. GRAVES: Sir, when my hon. 


Friend invited me to support the principle | 


of the Bill which he has just submitted to 
the House, I felt some hesitation in acced- 
ing to his request, from the fact, that 
though long convinced of the necessity of 
a uniform system of weights and measures, 
I had not given that serious consideration 
to the precise character of the change 
which its importance deserved ; it was, 
however, a question which, as representing 
a large commercial community, I could 
not shirk, and with the full consciousness 
of the responsibility attaching to such re- 
presentation, I entered upon the considera- 
tion of the proposal, and I am bound to 
say the more I examined into it, the more 
was I satisfied of the inconvenience attend- 
ing our intricate systems, and the greater 
appeared to be the necessity for adopting 
in lieu of them tle metrie and decimal, 
which are simplicity itself, and have the 
advantage of being extensively used in 
many of the commercial nations of the 
world. There is, no doubt, always a great 
difficulty in altering a system which has 
become interwoven with the daily and 
hourly avocations of a people, and the older 
the country the stronger the difficulty. Eng- 
land has always shown herself averse to 
change ; but, on the other hand, when 
onee the public mind has become impressed 
with the necessity for change, it is re- 
markable with what facility it is aceom- 
plished. Let me recall the House to what 
took place in Ireland not many years since, 


great dissatisfaction arise, but happily 
wiser counsels prevailed; the currency 
was altered ; some inconvenience was felt, 
but in twelve months it was all forgotten, 
and everyone was delighted with the 
change. Everyone in this House will 
probably admit that the introduction of one 
uniform system throughout the whole coun- 
try would be an immense improvement, 
Now, let me ask hon. Members to consider 
whether the inconvenience which must 
attend the securing of uniformity would be 
much increased by taking one step more, 
and making the change a perfect one? [ 
think it would not, and that it will be 
wiser not to involve the country in any new 
system, till it is prepared for one which 
will meet our own wants, and which will 
bring us into communion with other nations, 
It is hardly necessary for me to dwell on 
the variety which exists in our present 
system, or the endless trouble and confu- 
sion which grows out of it; everyone is more 
or less cognizant of it. It is a heritage 
derived from the union of countries pos- 


| sessing different standards of weights and 


when a change was made in the currency; | 
it was urged then, as I dare say it will be | Commission was appointed, the Chairman 


Mr. Ewart 


{ 


measures, each preserving its own to the 
disadvantage of the whole. We have, for 
instance, the English mile, 1,760 yards; 
the Irish mile, 2,240 yards; and the 
Scotch mile, 1,980 yards; and there is 
the English acre, 4,840 yards ; the Lrish 
acre, 7,840 yards; and the Scotch acre 
1,980 yards, all differing in quantities. 
Then there is the stone of meat, 8 lbs, ; 
of cheese, 16 Ibs.; hemp, 32 lbs.; flax, 
16} Ibs., and many others which I could 
name. And there are the hundredweights, 
sometimes taken at 112 Ibs., 120 Ibs., 
and 140 Ibs., in fact, putting aside all 
local customs, there are eleven systems of 
weights and measures, all well known and 
extensively used in the British Islands, 
aud which are all sanctioned either by Act 
of Parliament or usage. The hon. Member 
for Dumfries (Mr. Ewart) has traced very 
succinctly the history of this question up 
to the present, and has shown that in any 
inquiry which has been instituted, there 
has been a large, if not a unanimous opinion 
expressed in favour of the abandonment of 
our present standards, and the adoption of 
a metric one, founded on the principle of 
decimal subdivision. The Bank of Eng- 
land, it would appear, some years sinco 
obtained an Act authorizing the decimal 
multiples and division of the Troy ounce for 
weighing bullion. In the year 1838 a Royal 
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of which was the Astronomer Royal, Mr. 


Airy, for the purpose of replacing the) 
standards that were lost by the burning of 


I 


the Houses of Parliament. This Commi 
sion presented their Report in 1841. 
will merely give one extract from it— 


“The decimal scale, however, appears to us to 
be by far the most convenient for all transactions 
which become the subject of written accounts, 
and for all transactions of whatever kind in which 
great numbers of weights and measures are com- 
bined by addition or multiplication.” 


In the year 1862 a Select Committee was 


appointed by the House of Commons in | 


these terms— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider the practicability of adopting a simple 
and uniform system of Weights and Measures, 
with a view not only to the benefit of our internal 
Trade, but to facilitate our Trade and Intercourse 
with Foreign Countries.” 


The result of their deliberations was to | 


recommend unanimously the adoption of 
the metric system. And, lastly, we have 
just issued to us the valuable Report of the 
International Conference, which took place 
last year at Paris, composed of over twenty 
nationalities, and amongst them will be 
found the great commercial countries of 
the New and Old World. 
this Congress unanimously recommend ? — 


“ First: That the decimal system, in accordance 


with the system of numeration universally em- | 


ployed, is best adapted to express multiples and 
sub-multiples of weights, measures, and coins. 

“Secondly : That the metric decimal system is 
best adapted for that purpose in consequence of 
the scientific principles on which it is founded, 
the homogeneity which exists in the relation of all 
its parts, and the simplicity and facility of its 
application, in science, art, industry, and com- 
merece. 

“ Thirdly; That the instruments of precision and 
the method employed to obtain copies of proto- 
type weights and measures have attained such a 
perfection that the exactitude of these copies 
answers to the wants of industry and commerce, 
and also to the exigencies of science in its pre- 
sent state. 

“Fourthly: That as every economy of labour, 
whether material or intellectual, is equivalent to 
a real increase of wealth, the adoption of the 
metric system, which ranges itself in the same 
order of ideas as machines and tools, railways and 
telegraphs, and tabies of logarithms, recommends 
itself particularly in an economic point of view.” | 


And as a means towards an end, the 
Conference advise the nations wishing to 
adopt its Report — 





“1. To prescribe the study of the metric sys- 
tem in all the schools, and to exact the know- 
ledge of it in all public competition. 

“2. To introduce its exclusive use in scientific 
publications, in public statistics, in the Post- 





Now what does | 


| 
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| office, in the Custom-house, in public works, and 
in such other branches of the Administration as 
) the Government may think desirable. 
| “The Commission hopes that the competent 
| authorities of different nations may give heed to 
| the wishes of science and the manifestation of 
| public opinion.” 
| 
| If we had our home trade alone to consult, 
it would no doubt be more convenient to 
| decimalize our familiar units of the pound, 
| the yard, and the gallon ; but we have to 
| consult our commerce with other countries, 
| and with this most important necessity in 
view, our object should be to adopt such a 
| system as would receive the assent of other 
| nations, and by an assimilation of stan- 
| dards facilitate the mutual exchange of 
| our respective products ; indeed, the ad- 
| vantages which would follow the adoption 
| by the commercial nations of the world 
| of an uniform system of weights and 
measures, is one of the most attractive 
aspects which this question can assume, 
| Already the metric system is in use in 
| about twenty countries, including France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Brazil, and partially in use in 
| Prussia and Austria—the whole repre- 


| senting some 200,000,000 of people, 
with £230,000,000 of trade. And the 


| United States, notwithstanding that it 
| possesses a decimal system, has recently 
introduced the use of the metric sys- 
| tem into the Post Office, and has passed 
|a Permissive Bill, providing at the same 
| time for the issue of standards to every 
| State in the Union, and the teaching of the 
| metric system in all the National Schools, 
Exceptions have been taken to the metric 
system, and substitute schemes unheard 
| of by other countries have been put for- 
| ward by high authorities in the scientific 
world ; but with such an indication of na- 
tional will we may dispel from our minds 
every idea that any proposal but the 
metric has the most remote chance of be- 
coming International. The importance of 
decimalising our present standards instead 
of accepting at once the metric system in 
its integrity, and thus bringing ourselves 
into communion with the civilized nations 
of the world, is well illustrated by the case 
of Sweden, which country replaced some 
ten years since its confused system of 
weights and measures by a decimal system, 
in which their old standards were retained 
and decimally divided. The change was 
scarcely made when the mistake was dis- 
covered, and in 1863 a Congress, consist- 
ing of near five hundred Swedish, Nor- 
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wegian and Danish Members of the three 
Parliaments and others adopted this reso- 
lution— 
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Now, Sir, I will say a few words on the 


‘educational aspect of this question, for it 
is an important one in its consideration, 


“Tt is expedient to adopt the French metric | 


system, with attendant subdivisions and denomi- 
nations, for weights and measures in the three 
Scandinavian countries.” 


The difference between our ton and hun- 


nal trade of this country is conducted, and 
the metric ton and cental is happily so 
small that it could not derange our ideas 
for long. 


The House of Commons objected to make 
the metric system compulsory, very much 


‘on the ground that the people were not 


The present ton of 2,240 lbs. | 


would only exceed the metric ton of 1000 | 
kilogrammes or 2,205 lbs. by 1} per cent, | 


while the hundred weight of 112 Ibs. would | 
\** No; we cannot undertake to teach the 


only exceed the metric cental of 110} Ibs. 


by 13 lbs.; while, by a similar accident, | 


the practical standard of land measure in 
this country—namely, the surveyor’s chain 
of 66 feet—does not differ from the metric 
chain of 20 metres by more than 4} inches. 


sufficiently educated in it. Well, Sir, as 
soon as the Permissive Bill was passed, 


dredweight, in which nearly all the exter- | deputation from the Metrie Committee of 


the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and the Council of the 
International Decimal Association waited 
on the President of the Committee of 
Council for Education to ask that the 
metric system might be taught in the na- 
tional schools; and what was the reply? 


metric system, unless it is made compulsory, 
because there is not time for teaching both 
systems.”’ Now, let me dwell for a moment 


|on this want of time, for it has a strong 


Coincidences so fortunate as those between | 


our principal measures and those of the 
metric system render its adoption much 


easier to us than any other that has been: 


proposed. It may possibly be urged as an 
objection to making the system compulsory, 
that it has been tried permissively and 
failed ; that if it promised all the advan- 


tages its advocates claim of it, public opi- | 


nion would have seized hold of it, and we 
should to-day witness its formal adoption ; 
but the fact is, that no provision has been 


| science to any extent. 


made for the standards, and consequently | 


there is no means of verifying those in 
use. Indeed, I may mention as a fact, 


that a firm in London, having foreign trade, | 


weighed goods with metric weights, and 
were summoned for using a metre which 
was not stamped, for the simple reason 
that there was no stamp to verify and stamp 
it by. It would, no doubt, be more in 
consonance with our practice to rely solely 
on permissive powers, and make good this 
oversight in the Act; but I fear we should 


only be adding to the existing complica. | 


tion, and that it must be obligatory to use 
as well as disuse. But before this could 
be done it will be necessary to educate 
the young, and prepare the public mind 
for the change before it would be prudent 
or desirable to introduce it. My hon. 
Friend has wisely, I think, lefé a blank 
when the Act weuld come into operation, 
and there is no part of the Bill which will 
need more careful consideration at our 
hands than passing the number of years 
which should elapse before compulsion 
would attach. 


Mr. Graves 


bearing on my argument, and it is admitted 
on all hands that a large amount of scien- 
tifie instruction must be introduced into 
our schools. A Committee is now occu- 
pied upstairs considering how this can best 
be done, and the want of time will form 
no small difficulty in the desired introdue- 
tion of science. The period devoted to 
education is not likely to be extended, and 
it can only be by economizing the primary 
branches that it will be possible to embrace 
The evidence was 
taken before the Committee on Weights 
and Measures of 1862 as to the probable 
saving of time which would be effected by 
a substitution of the metric and decimal 
systems, and I will merely quote the reply 


'of one witness, the Rev. Alfred Barrett— 


“(1778.) How much do you think the boys’ edu- 
cation would be shortened by the adoption of the 
decimal system ?—'T'wo years at least. 

“(1779.) And would the learning of the decimal 
system be more agreeable ?— Yes, I think so, and 
more complete.” 

I can well believe that a large saving of 
time will be effected. Many of us will re- 
member the difficulty we had in mastering 
the cumbrous ‘* Table Book,’’ and when 
acquired how difficult to retain ; while the 
simplicity of the metric system is such 
that the youngest child can learn it ; and, 
once impressed on the mind, will never 
leave it. It has been said by that large 
class of persons who dislike innovations, 
and will not take the trouble of thinking 
for themselves, that the proposed change 
is a theoretical one, and only advocated 
for purposes of science. This is a great 
mistake. There is searcely a Chamber of 
Commerce in this country which has not 
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urged its adoption. The Liverpool Cham- | 
ber 6f Commerce has, in a petition just 

laid on the table, demanded it for the se- | 
cond or third time, in the interest of the | 
educator, the merchant, the dealer, and 
the working man, alleging that it would 
simplify all commercial and trading ealcula- 
tions, bringing them within the capacity of 
the humblest trader. The enormous in- 
erease in our foreign trade, the new mar- 
kets annually opening up—especially in 
the Eastern world—all making England | 
the great centre round which commerce 
radiates, has brought to those who are en- 
gaged in it an increasing strain both men- 
tally and physically ; and it would be a} 
great boon if, by some easy and uniform 

system, the calculations of trade eould be 

so simplified as to insure a saving of time, | 
thought, and trouble. Let anyone take | 
up the price currents in a merchant’s office, 
and he will be clever indeed who could in 
one month reduce the weights and mea- 
sures by which each commodity is sold to 
one common standard. In fact, if human 
ingenuity were to be set at work to devise 
a scheme for embarrassment, confusion, 
and trouble, nothing more effectual could 
be proposed than the batch of systems by | 
which the commerce of the world is being 
carried on. Few in general business un- 
derstand the quotations of articles in which 
they are interested without having reference 
to tables of comparison. Trade has made | 
some efforts to remedy the evil, and with 
success where tried. The great grain trade | 
of Liverpool has introduced a decimal sys- 

tem of weights and measures, and the cental 

of 100 Ibs. is now the only standard by 

which wheat is there bought or sold. All | 
approve of the change, and I think it likely | 
ere long it will be introduced to other of 

the cereals. Government also, I am told, 

has adopted it in their grain purchases, 

tenders being now made by the 100 lbs. 

Thus we see the advantages of the simpler 

system gradually growing in favour and | 
Our decision is watched with inte- 
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use, 
rest. Other countries are watching and 
waiting. We have seen by her Permissive | 


Bill how close America follows us. Russia, 
through her delegates in 1860, said—* If 
Great Britain would only take the lead, | 
Russia was prepared to follow, and wholly 
adopt the metric system.”” Let us, then, 
begin to lead, and to-day prepare the way 
to so desirable a change. Telegraphic 


communication has broken down the bar- | 
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communication. We cannot speak with a 
common language; but we may have a 
common basis on which the commodities of 
commerce shall be interchanged, and the 
wants of industry made known, without 
having recourse to tedious calculations or 
tables of comparison, not always at hand. 
Economy of labour, whether material or 
intellectual, is an increase of national 
wealth; and, though it may be a work of 
time, I am persuaded we shall see the 
metric and decimal systems the law of 
England, and that those who come after 
us—on whom will devolve the duty of up- 


|holding the commercial and industrial 


greatness of our common country—will 


) bless the man who devised and carried its 


adoption. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
** That the Bill be now read a second time.” 


| —(Mr. Ewart.) 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said :* Sir, 
in rising to move that this Bill be read a 


/second time this day six months, 1 must 


congratulate my hon. Friends who have 
preceded me upon the manner in which 
they have conducted the debate. From 
first to last there has been on their part an 
admirable assumption of the whole ques- 
tion. From first to last the House has not 


| been favoured with any clear definition of 


what this metrical system is which we are 
now asked in this sudden manner to force 
upon the people of the land. ‘* Metricali- 
sation ’’—I should have hesitated to use 
the uncouth word, only I have found it in 
the blue book of 1862, of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dumfries, in which his case lies— 
is one thing, while decimalisation is a 
totally different thing; and yet nine-tenths 
of the arguments which they have used to 
induce the House to accept a change from 
the one system to the other are founded 
upon the assumption that they are one and 
the same thing. Decimalisation is a pro- 
cess of calculation for the benefit of the 
calculator. Metricalisation is not a pro- 
cess, but a system of measures, so called 
from its unit or base, which happens acci- 
dentally.to be facilitated by the ease with 
which its details may be worked out through 
means of the decimal notation. The me- 
trical system in itself is an abstruse and 
philosophic one, founded upon the faney of 
some French men of science at the time of 
the Revolution, who adopted as the start- 
ing-point of the system the measurement 


riers of isolation, and has brought the/ of the earth’s circumference, and by way 


trading community of the world into hourly | of a unit, measured the 10,000,000th part 
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of a quadrant of a meridian through Paris 
(about 3945; inches) which they termed a 
‘‘metre.’’ No doubt those multiples and 
aliquot parts of the metre which form the 
French measures of length are adjusted to 
mect the decimal system, as are also the 
measures of area, capacity, and weight, 
which are by a further process built upon 
the metre. But decimal notation is equally 
applicable for the man who finds that it 
helps his calculations whenever he has to 
work out his sum in our own old weights 
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and measures ; for decimals are really not | to my loaf. 


a system, but, as I said, a process for 
easily reaching a certain practical result, 
like logarithms or algebraical symbols. 
grant all the advantages which their friends 
urge in behalf of decimals for the purpose 


of calculation ; but it requires no Act of|a dot to its left hand. 


Parliament to enable those who appreciate 
them to make their own calculations by 
way of decimals, Least of all, ia legisla- 
tion needed for the merchant princes-- the 
men of enormous means and gigantic trans- 
actions—whose advocate my hon. Friend 


the Member for Liverpool (Mr. Graves) ) 
| curring symbols ? 


has made himself. They have but to keep 
a calculating clerk—an employé whose one 
duty is to manipulate the decimals—and 
they have got what they want. The suf. 
ferers will be the litile people—the small 
buyers and sellers, the hucksters and the 
marketers—who will be compelled under 
the penalties of a compulsory Act of Par- 
liament, to learn and to use a system which 
is, in its outward type, as non-natural as 
itis novel. I will, in order to prove my 
point, take the most familiar instance, and 
show that although a great deal has been 
said about the advantages of the French 
subdivisions, yet, after all, our subdivisions 
are more natural for the ordinary purposes 
of life. If a boy has to divide an apple, 
does he ever think anything about the cir- 
cumference of the earth and its aliquot 
parts, or about the decimal system and its 
unrivalled facilities for calculation? No; 
but he takes his apple, and cuts it into 
two parts if he wants to halve it, and those 
halves into quarters if he wants to make 
four parts of it. In the same way, if a 
housewife has to cut up the loaf for her 
family, she divides it into two, into four, 
into eight, or into sixteen parts, and the 
sixteen people share their bread naturally. 
Supposing the loaf to weigh originally a 
pound, each of these sixteen divisions 
comes out an ounce. Such is the rationale 
of our system of measuring—the binary 
system so-called— founded on continual 


Mr. Beresford Hope 
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halving, and proved, by the common sense 
of mankind, before the great era of en. 
lightenment inaugurated in 1789, to be the 
most convenient and natural ove. But [ 
may be told—Halve away, but then ex- 
press your halvings in decimals. This is 
very easy for the merchant prince to do 
when he is totting up his large transae- 
tions in *‘ centals,’’ or for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer when dealing with a nation’s 
finances ; but how will it suit the little 
transactions of daily life? I come back 
How are ordinary people to 
| represent halves and quarters by decimal 
points? The symbol of a half is the figure 
“five,” with a dot to its left hand; the 
symbol of half that quantity, that is of a 
quarter, is the sum twenty-five, also with 
Arithmeticians 
| understand how this can come about, and 
| the symbols have grown natural in their 
jeyes ; but in what—even the most infi- 
nitesimal—degree do they tell their own 
story to the unlearned? What palpable 
relations towards each other can be disen- 
tangled out of these most frequently re- 
What is there in the 
nature of things to show that the dotted 
five means a half, and the dotted twenty- 
five a half of that half, and a quarter of 
the ‘‘ one,” with no dot on either side, 
which stands for unity ¢ Decimal notation 
is then, after all, as I have been arguing, 
a process, and not a system. It is a pro- 
cess good for the schools, and good for the 
bustling counting-house and the large sum, 
but the poor man would be completely 
thrown out if he had to employ—under 
penal legislation, too—decimal poiuts for 
the purpose of measuring his little pur- 
chases by halves and quarters. With per- 
missive means, such as now exist, the sys- 
tem will come in where it is wanted, and 
be kept out where it is not wanted; but 
under a compulsory enactment it will in- 
trude itself everywhere, and show itself in 
its real colours as nothing less than a 
public nuisance. But the more we exa- 
mine the Bill of the hon. Member for Dum- 
fries, the more inapplicable do its provi- 
sions seem for the purposes of practical 
life. I have touched upon the principles of 
the metric system, let me now call the 
attention of the House to the language in 
which (after the French model) it is pro- 
posed to clothe that system. The new 
unit of weight is to be the ‘“‘ gram” or 
‘‘ gramme,” which is attained by providing 
a square vessel, whose capacity is the cube 
of the hundredth part of a metre (‘* conti- 
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metre” to wit), and then weighing the | sures were adopted at the first heat of the 
amount of water which it will hold at a | great Revolution, when the pedantie aping 
certain temperature. One-tenth part of | after ancient Greek and Latin terms led 
this gram is to be a decizram, and ten | to their being applied to everything novel 
times a gram is to be a dekagram, for the | and French—from the scanty proportions 
reformers decreed that aliquot parts were |of a lady’s dress to the most intricate 
to be named after the Latin, and multiples | principles of jurisprudence and moral phi- 
after the Greek numerals. How in the |losophy. Moreover, they have taken root 
name of common sense can we make poor |in nations whose vernacular languages are 
people understand that because there are | themselves derived from the old classical 
the letters “‘ ci” in the one word it means |tongues, May it not, I repeat, be just 
the tenth of a gram, and that because there | possible that our unit is as good as that 
are the letters *‘ka” in the other it means of the French, even upon the most ab- 
ten grams, or 100 decigrams? My hon. | straect grounds? I have received from 
Friends the Member for Dumfries and the | Sir John Herschel a letter which induced 
Member for Liverpool come to this House | me to come préminently forward and pro- 
representing great commercial transactions; | pose the rejection of the present Bill, in- 
but I stand up for the poor man. OQuly | stead of giving the silent vote with which 
imagine an honest housewife going into a/|I should otherwise have been contented. 
shop and asking for a decigram of pepper, | It is dated the 6th of April, 1868, and 
and a dekagram of tea; imagine, too, the | is in the following terms :— 

milkmaid selling her fluid by the litre. “Pray pardon me for calling your attention to 
The Member for Liverpool is a kind- | this Bill of Messrs. Ewart and Co., in the hope 
hearted man; is he then prepared, with | that you will oppose it—at all events by vote, and 


all the stringent force of a penal statute, — pe! word. > 7 er eng + = 
. riolent, and i 0 re, mi 
to enact that when one of his youthful | (00s Ot cthany sca Prat nme cee 4 ° 
ee | alien tor elet | chemists among men of science, whose reading 
constituents may desire to elect a com- and experimental practice bring them frequently 
mercial transactions in a manufacture for | into contact with the French weights and mea- 
which one portion of that great borough is | sures, and such engineers as have foreign con- 
famous, he should be bound to go to the | tracts to execute. As respects a reference of our 
| 4 icoder bis “dine tee O fundamental units to a natural standard, our na- 
snop an — —_= ver . iree | tional system is anything but the haphazard, in- 
decigrams of Everton toffee? Fancy thie | defensible thing it is usually represented to be. 
farmer who has been accustomed ever since | The polar axis of the earth is a much better 
he entered on his farm to cultivate the | natural unit than the quadrant of a meridian 
. ; ari ividi is into 5¢ 0 

“ton ’’ or the “ twelve acre field,” having ae Paris, and, dividing this into 5 10,000, 00 
It tl Solent Waal tl inches, our actual imperial foot comes within a 

to consult the steward abou Nming the | 1,000th part of twelve such inches, or a geometri- 
seventeen are field, or be a criminal and | cal foot. I have by me two foot-rules—one by a 
a contemner of the laws of his country, | good optician, the other purchased at a good shop, 


Fancy the bumpkin who was prepared to j}and none the worse for wear, which differ from 
| each other by more than that quantity. Taking 


boast that he was within a decimetre of | for the definition of our ounce the weight in air 
eatching the fox as he crept through & | of 1-1,000th part of such a geometrical cubic foot 
gap about a decametre from the white gate. | of distilled water at 62° Fahrenheit (our standard 
If the theorists and the men of wealth— | temperature), according to the rate declared in 
men of brains, it may be, but as certainly = Act 5 Geo. IV., our actual imperial ounce 

iffers from such geometrical ounce by only 
men of sclf-assurance—have worked out | }.7 990th part. But if,as some later experiments 
this system for themselves, there are poor | seem to have shown, that rate is slightly incor- 
men, who form the majority of mankind, | rect, then, according to these experiments—that 
for whom it will never answer, and there is, according to the best of our actual knowledge 


. | —the weight of that bulk of water in vacuo at a 
are men of brains at least equal who are 


z 3 .. | temperature of 72° in place of 62° is, with abso- 
decidedly opposed to its adoption. Is it | jute precision, identical with our actual imperial 


not possible that our present system is not | ounce also weighed in vacuo. As for our mea- 
only quite as convenient and useful as the | sures of capacity, our half pint is the measure of 
metric system, but a little more philosophi- a ounces of water. Were it worth while to 

‘ egislate for the correction of such trifling devia- 
cal also? Why should a standard founded | tions, our system would stand on a footing 
on the quadrant of the earth’s cireumfer- | every way more scientific, as concerns its units, 
ence passing through the meridian of Paris | than the French—to say nothing of the actual 


be a better one than ours? No doubt it looks | deviations of the latter from its own theoretical 
| basis, which are by no means insignificant. As 


very solemn, from the grand nomenclature | to the expediency of sweeping away our national 
with which it is propped, but all those odd | system, and the probability that our shopkeepers 
names for the French weights and mea- | willever be got by such dragooning to buy and sell 
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by the metre, litre, and kilogramme, or our farm- | The advantage is in foreign commerce, and the 


ers and landowners to measure their land by the 
hectare, and alter the title-deeds of their estates 
in accordance, &c., these are matters of states- 


manship of which you are a much better judge | ,, What are they ? ” 


than I profess to be. For my own part, 1 do 
not believe it; but the attempt would create the 
most extreme disgust and resistance,” 


I may parenthetically notice the astuteness 


disadvantage would be in the internal transactions 


| of the country.” 


with which the promoters of the change | 


have kept in the background the portion 
of their scheme which refers to the altera- 
tion in the measure of area. The incon- 
veniences hinted at by Sir John Herschel 
give reason enough for their prudent reti- 
cence. 
another man of science, who, as it will be 
seen, approaches the question in a direc- 
tion different from that by which Sir John 
Herschel travels to it. Professor De 
Morgan, who, as he himself says, is not 
only Professor of Mathematics at Univer- 
sity College, but practices as an actuary, 
was one of the witnesses examined before 
the Committee of 1862, and came under 
the iatellectual thumbscrew of the Chair- 
man, the hon. Member for Dumfries. 


| from the earth to the moon. 


er | no practical importance to any man alive. 
I shall now quote the opinion of |". : ! 


This led to the point-blank question (2339) 
And I particularly 
direct the attention of the House to the 
answer— 

“In the first place, change is in itself a disad- 
vantage, and a great change is a great disadvan- 
tage. I must first have it distinctly proved to 
me that there are advantages which would more 
than counterbalance the disadvantages I foresee 
in other respects. I take an objection to the 
metre. It arose from a mere fanciful connection 
with the quarter of the meridian, which I think of 
You 
might just as well try to subdivide the distance 
The metre is, of 


| course, too long to be the common measure ; it is 


a little longer than a yard. In decimal division 
the next thing would be the decimetre, which 
would be too short to take the place of our foot, 
The same thing applies very much to the other 
measures. I not only have a general objection to 
their size as compared with ours, but 1 think it 
would be necessary that a very strong case should 
be made out in their favour before any such 


| change is effected.” 


Being pressed (Q. 2331) upon the ‘* metri- | 


cal units,’ he answered— 


“With regard to the metrical system, I should | 


distinguish between two distinct things. 
lisation and metricalisation are two things which 
are often confounded ; persons imagine that they 
must go together, which is not the case. Any 
system may be made decimal. I amas much for 
decimal division as any person can be ; I believe 
that the decimal division of units might be intro- 
duced very easily ; and I believe that it would co- 
exist perfectly well with the binary division, which 


Decimi- | 


| John 


I am satisfied must always be used by the com- | 


mon people, so far as halves and quarters are con- 
cerned. The halves and quarters are easily con- 
verted into decimal fractions. The decimal 
system, therefore, if fully established throughout 
the country, might go on and thrive, consistently 
with the habit of dividing all units into halves and 
quarters in common life. 

“ (2332.) Then you draw a distinction between 
the decimal system and the metrical system ?— 
The metrical system is the decimal system with 
the units of the French system superadded. I 
object to the introduction of the French units into 
this country. I object to it upon a balance of 
convenience and inconvenience. I admit that the 
change might be convenient to our foreign com- 
merce ; but I believe that it would create such an 
immense amount of confusion throughout the 
country that the inconvenience would far more 
than counterbalance the advantage we should de- 
rive in our foreign commercial relations.” 


After submitting to a good deal of press- 
ing about the experience of foreign coun- 
tries, Professor De Morgan roundly stated 
(Answer 2338)— 

“ What I mean is, that there would be no ad- 
vantage commensurate with the disadvantage | 
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The House will observe that Professor De 
Morgan approaches the consideration of the 
desirability of the unit having a direct com- 


| mensurable relation to the great mundane 


dimensions in a different spirit from Sir 
Herschel. The latter accepts the 
theoretical desirability of the relation, and 
then shows that our unit fulfils the law 
more perfectly than the French. Pro- 
fessor de Morgan assumes the practical 
attitude of a man of the world, and makes 
light of the necessity. But wide apart as 
these two men of science are in their pre- 
mises, they meet in their practical conclu- 
sion, and equally condemn the penal enact- 
ment in our realm of the metrical system. 
I will only trouble the House with one 
more quotation from Professor De Morgan’s 
evidence, as throwing a light upon the 
frame of mind in which the theorists of 
France took up the innovation— 

“(2408.) The metre, you think, is fanciful ?— 
It was obtained in a fanciful way. It was the 
ten millionth part of the quarter of the meridian.” 

“(2409.) Why do you consider that fanciful ? 
— Because it was of no use to anybody, and among 
the reasons why it was adopted were such as this ; 
that it would be a very pleasant thing for a small 
proprietor to say, ‘I am lord of exactly such a 
fraction of the whole surface of the earth.’ Now, 
Ido not suppose that any little proprietor ever 
troubled his head with the fraction he held since 
the time when Adam began to delve the land.” 


The next witness whom I shall summon is 
one whom I heard with exceeding astonisli- 
ment brought forward by the hon. Member 
for Liverpool as an advocate for the deci- 
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mal system, namely — the Astronomer 
Royal, Mr. Airy, who also appeared before 
the Committee. 


«(Q. 1950.) Chairman, What do you consider 
the conveniences or the inconveniences of the ex- 
isting scales to be ?—I do not think there is much 
inconvenience.” . . (He then describes the 
gradual growth of different standards.) ‘‘ This 
has given rise to apparent anomalies in the form of 
the existing scale, but these do not, I believe, pro- 
duce much inconvenience in practice.” 
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Mr. Airy next explains the comparative 
ease of the change of weights and measures 
in France, from the antecedent separation 
of provinces under which there was no one 
system for the whole kingdom, from the 
confusion of the Revolution, and from the 
meddling with the details of education on 
the part of the Government, which enabled 
it to force its will upon the people in a way 
which would create tumult in our own free 


land. 


“(Q. 1964) Chairman. Do you not think that, 
as the trade of this country continues to increase, 
it would be of great advantage to the nations to 
meet together as it were under a common principle 
and a common system of weights and measures ? 
—I do not think the advantage is worth mention- 
ing in comparison with the extreme difficulty of 
introducing it ; the number of persons is so small, 
and the daily transactions in foreign trade are 
very small in comparison with our domestics 
transactions. 

“(Q. 1965.) Do you not think that these trans- 
actions must increase ?—I suppose they must ; 
but whether they increase faster than our domestic 
transactions I am not in a position to state. I 
think our domestic trade is far more active than 
it used to be. 

“(Q. 1966.) Would our domestic trade be 
seriously inconvenienced by the introduction of 
the decimal system ?—By the act of introducing 
it, it would. I am not remarking on the merits 
of the decimal system, but the trouble of the 
change would be inconceivably greater. 

“(Q. 1967.) But if the change could be made 
per saltum, and you could be transferred from 
your present state into the decimal system, do 
you not think the change would be advantageous ? 
—No.” 


I beg to direct my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Liverpool’s particular attention to 


this brief and decisive answer, It pretty 
conclusively disposes of Mr. Airy’s ad- 
voeacy of the decimal system. 


“(Q. 1968.) Then do you think that the present 
system is a perfect system ?—If I had a new 
nation to create, with a new system of weights 
and measures, I would give them the binary scale 
throughout. That, I conceive, would be nearest 
perfection ; the binary scale, with means to enable 
us to use decimal multiples or submultiples.” 


This scale is further characterized in the 
next answer as— 
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“The subdivision that has been adopted by the 

consent of mankind, and is undoubtedly the most 
convenient for the purpose.” 
In Answer 1970, Mr. Airy says the decimal 
would “scarcely at all”’ be the means of 
facilitating caleulations in this country. 
“ In coinage it would ; but scarcely in any- 
thing else.”” In 1979, those who want 
the decimal system ‘introduce it them- 
selves without any difficulty,” while— 

“As a practical test, the inch is divided in 
almost every scale into eighths and tenths; but 
there are very few working men who ever use the 
tenth. They use the half, the quarter, the eighth, 
and even go do down to the sixteenth, and they 
call the next after that the half of the sixteenth.” 


In Answer 1980, Mr. Airy does— 

“Not think it of the least consequence that 
there should be a corresponding and uniform 
system between different countries,” 


The House will allow me briefly to re- 
capitulate my evidence as far as it has yet 
gone in reference to the compulsory appli- 
eation both of metricalisation and decima- 
lisation, Sir John Herschel has proved 
that our scale is more philosophical in its 
unit than the metrical one. The Astro- 
nomer Royal has shown that the binary 
system of division, which is ours, is 
the “nearest perfection.’’ Professor De 
Morgan has exposed the pedantic absurdity 
which lay at the bottom of the revolu- 
tionary change in France. ButI have yet 
another witness to call, a gentleman for 
whom I hope the hon. Member for Dum- 
fries will feel some respect, a teacher at 
whose feet he may not be ashamed to learn 
wisdom. It is the Chairman himself of 
the Committee of 1862, Mr. William 
Ewart, whose sagacious views I desire to 
offer for the consideration of the Member 
for Dumfries. The first witness called 
before that Committee ns a leading advo- 
eate for the metrical system was Professor 
Leone Levi, and among the questions which 
the Chairman put to him I find the fol- 
lowing :— 

“Do you not think it was an act of indiscretion 
on the part of the French Legislature to intro- 
duce Greek and Latin terms?” 

** People utterly ignorant of Greek and Latin 
must have found great difficulty in understanding 
the terms used ?” 

“Ts there not this objection also to the use of 
Greek and Latin terms, that all nations appear, 
for the sake of brevity, to have adopted very short 
terms for their weights and measures? In Eng- 
land, for instance, we adopt the ounce, pound, 
ell, yard, and so on, almost all of the words being 
monosyllables; then in France, the toise, the 
aune, &e,, almost all of which are monosyllables. 
Is it not, in your judgment, more consistent with 
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experience to follow that common usage of man- 
kind, rather than the more elaborate system 
of Greek and Latin terms?’—{Questions 74, 
75, 76.] 

I will not trouble the House with Mr. 
Levi’s replies at length, as I think the 
questions themselves amount to a condem- 
nation of the proposed system. The wit- 
ness sums up— 

“If you have two difficulties to encounter, one 

to introduce a new system, and another to learn 
a new language, the difficulty of introducing it” 
(the system) “* is immensely increased.” 
Only let me entreat my hon. Friend not 
to be too proud to own himself wrong now, 
and return to a better mind, Mr. Airy 
has not been above doing so on this very 
question, for I find that he printed, in 
1862, Notes for the Committee on Weights 
and Measures, referred to in his evidence, 
in which these paragraphs occurred — 

“T once recommended the substitution of a 
measure of 2,000 yards instead of the mile of 
1,760 yards; not only because it is decimal, but 
also because it approaches very near to one 
minute of a degree on the earth’s surface, because 
it corresponds to the nautical mile, and because 
the Government possess the power (through the 
turnpike roads and the railways) of exhibiting the 
material symbols of the measure. But the in- 
convenience arising from the circumstance that 
2,000 yards cannot be measured by the ordinary 
land chain of twenty-two yards would be so great, 
that I now doubt the expediency of such a course. 
I also once recommended’ the substitution of 
a weight of 100 lbs. instead of 112 Ibs.; and I 
think that, in certain cases (as at the Custom 
House, where the duty on large weights of tea, 
&e., is charged not by the cwt. but by the Ib.) it 
might be convenient. But, viewing the small 
connection which really exists between the use of 
the ewt. and the use of the lb., I now doubt the 
expediency of that substitution.” 

Such is the Bill which we are asked to 
pass. Its merits, such as they are, are 
compressed into the small compass of the 
facility of decimal notation for a certain 
class of sums, and the convenience of a 
common scale by which English and foreign 
merchants can compare their invoices, and 
chemists can conduct their experiments. 
All these advantages already lie within 
the compass of an easy option ; and those 
who clamour most loudly for the change, 
are those most easily able to purchase the 
convenience for themselves. Its disadvan- 
tages I have recapitulated. 
to become not only an Act, but an Act 
which shall be in deed, and not in name 
only, law—an Act which shall not be a 
mockery and an incubus to the statute 
book — it must be weighted with heavy 
penalties, inexorably inflicted. 
several of the English papers expressed 
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If the Bill is , 


Last year | 
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| deserved sympathy for an unlucky Belgian 
| editor, who, in describing a great flood, in- 
nocently remarked that the river rose 
certain number of toises. For this the 
unhappy man was dragged to the bar of 
justice as a criminal; he had violated the 
law of his land; he had brought the 
Belgian statue book into contempt ; he 
had rebelled against authority ; and so his 
doom was fine and imprisonment. This is 
what we shall have to come to in England, 
if the hon. Members for Dumfries and 
Liverpool and Stockport are to make their 
law and use their law. I have read the 
language in which the Mover of the Bill 
exposes the inconveniences of his own pro- 
posal. I have also brought to the Bar of 
of the House men of the highest scientific 
eminence — Herschel and Airy and De 
Morgan—as witnesses against the Bill; 
but in asking the House to reject it, I do 
not rely upon their testimony. I speak 
in the name of the poor honest people of 
the country, traders and buyers, who will 
suffer infinite inconvenience and embarrass- 
ment, and who in their perplexity will have 
their small incomes cruelly muleted, if this 
extraordinary measure becomes the law of 
the land. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 


months,.’’—(Mfr. Beresford Hope.) 
Mr. POLLARD-URQUIIART said, he 


was sorry to find his hon. Friend, who held 
the position of Member for a scientific 
University where they had both been 
educated — a position in which he (Mr. 
Pollard-Urquhart) had assisted to place 
him—should sneer at a system of notation 
that was desired by so many eminent 
'men, and by all the great merchants of 
the day. His hon. Friend had told a 
pitiful tale of what would happen to the 
small tradesmen, and the fruitwomen, if 
this Bill were passed. « But did his hon. 
Friend never buy an apple from a woman 
in France or in Switzerland? The system 
prevailed in the retail trade of those coun- 
tries, without any of the inconveniences 
which his hon. Friend had conjured up. 
It might be said that France was a highly 
{ centralized country, where the people were 
bound above all things to obey orders pro- 
ceeding from head-quarters. But that was 
not true of such countries as Switzerland 
or Holland, where the people had as much 
social independence as in this country. 
| Yet the system prevailed there, and the 
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change had been made there. There 
were two things to be considered in this 
matter: the one was, whether the proposed 
system was advantageous ; the other was, 
whether the advantage was worth the 
trouble of change. Now he thought the 
speech of the hon, Member for Liverpool 
(Mr. Graves) was a sufficient answer to 
those who said that there was no practical 
advantage in the change. Thehon. Mem- 
ber well knew the evils that arose from 
our system being different from that of all 
the rest of the world. He might also refer 
to the evidence of the late Sir William 
Brown in favour of this system, who said 
there would be a large saving in the ma- 
nagement of his own business if it were 
adopted. This was not merely a great mer- 
chant’s question ; there was no class more 
interested in theadoption of thissystem than 
the working men who had to earn their daily 
bread ; for it was only by adopting every 
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possible economy, not only in manufactures | 
but also in keeping accounts, that our | 


country could make head against the com- 
petition of other countries. He might also 
refer to the case of a gentleman who said 
that his firm had often lost a post by the 
necessity of translating the system of 
weights and measures from that of our 
country into that of the Continent. He 
thought these were strong arguments in 
favour of the change, and they all came 
from practical men. Then came the ques- 
tion whether the change was worth the 
trouble. He believed that the inconve- 
nience attending it would be so slight as 
to be unworthy of consideration. It had 
been made on the Continent without diffi- 
culty. It had been found to work well in 
countries where the small retail trade bore 
a much greater ratio to the wholesale 
foreign trade than it did with us. He 
himself was old enough to remember the 
introduction of the British eurrency into 
Ireland in 1825, and how rapidly after 
that alteration what were called the 
Irish fivepenny pieces and the sixpence- 
halfpennies of the old system were forgot- 
ten. He saw no reason to doubt that the 
other changes to which he had referred 
would be as easily carried out. The difii- 
culties must be overcome eooner or later, 
and the sooner, he thought, the better. 
They had abandoned at a great expense 
the old methods of warfare, because the 
safety of the Empire required it. The 


preservation of the trade and commerce of 
the country, for which these changes were 
advocated, was of equally high importance. 
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\Tf we did not adopt this system, which 
}was rapidly becoming the commercial no- 
tation of the world, we should be left as 
much in the Jurch as those who, in the pre- 
sent day, crossed the Atlantic in sailing 
vessels, or those who went out shooting 
with muzzle-loading fowling-pieces. He 
should support the Bill. 

Mr. GORST said, he was sorry to dis- 
agree with his hon. Friend the Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) ; but as he had come to 
the conclusion that the change would be 
of great advantage to the country he had 
no alternative but to support this Bill, He 
was in favour of decimalisation, even 
though they went no farther; but if they 
‘adopted decimalisation he thought it would 
be foolish if they did not go a step further 
and adopt metricalisation also. If we were 
the only nation in the world, and were 
about to consider the unit which ought to 
be adopted, he would accept the evidence 
of Sir John Herschel or Professor Airy as 
conclusive. But they were not choosing 
a unit. A unit had already been chosen, 
and was in use throughout the other coun- 
tries of Western Europe, and though it 
might not be scientifically the best, they 
would be foolish if they did not choose 
the unit that was already in use among 
so many nations. Ile thought the learned 
men to whom the hon. Member for the 
University of Cambridge had referred were 
asked about things which they did not know 
much about. If they had been asked what 
was the proper scientific unit he would 
have had the greatest respect for their 
opinions ; but when it came to be a ques- 
tion of the best mode of keeping accounts 
he would rather take the opinion of the 
hon. Member! for the City of London (Mr, 
Goschen) than that of all the profes- 
sors in the world. The rest of his hon. 
Friend’s argument only amounted to an 
abuse of strange new-fangled names of 
the system. But that had nothing to do 
with the system itself. The real question 
was whether the adoption of that system 
would be advantageous to the trade and 
commerce of the country. Ile believed it 
would be of great advantage to adopt the 
decimal system in their coinage ; but if 
they adopted the metrical system—which 
was the decimal applied to a unit of mea- 
sure—it would be still more advantageous. 
He was bound to say that one argument 
which was used in favour of this measure 
did not commend itself to him—the argu- 
ment that it would be of advantage to 
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the cause of education. Now, if education | 
was to be considered merely as the teach- | 
ing of an art of ciphering, that might be 
true; but if by education was meant in- 
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struction in the science of calculation, then | 


the present system of arithmetic was much 
to be preferred. He wished to say one 
word on the subject of the compulsory na- 
ture of this Bill. 
aggravate the inconveniences involved in 
the change. If it were made at all, that 
must be done by a compulsory measure, 
the operation of which the Government 
could facilitate, as the Austrian Govern- 
ment had facilitated the change in the 
coinage of North Italy, by printing tables 
and distributing them among the people. 
It was admitted on all hands that the 
change would cause inconvenience, and 
the quicker and sooner the change was 
made the less would the inconvenience be. 
They had a Permissive Bill already, 
no one adopted the system; in fact, no 
individual merchant or trader would adopt 
it till the adoption was made general over 
the country. Suppose a Government were 
to adopt the decimal and the metrical sys- 
tem in their taxation and tariff, while the 
rest of the country adhered to the present 
system, one could easily see what a scene 
of confusion would ensue. Against the 
authorities cited he would quote that of 
Mr. Cobden, who, speaking of his residence 
in France, when he was negotiating the 
Treaty of Commerce, said— 

“T was engaged for, I believe, six months in 
the constant study and conversion of English 
weights, measures, and prices into French weights, 
measures, and prices, and so much did I feel the 
disadvantages of our system as compared with 
that of France, that to say I felt mystified and 
annoyed would not express my feelings at the 
time ; I felt humiliated. The one is simple, sym- 
metrical, logical, and consistent ; the other dis- 
located, complicated, uncouth, and incoherent.” 


Mr. J. B. SMITH said, when this 
question was last discussed in 1864 they 
witnessed the anomaly of Mr. Cobden sup- 
porting the metrie system as a means of 
facilitating the growing intercourse between 
nations, created by the adoption of Free 
Trade, while the Free Trade Ministers—the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Laneashire (Mr. Gladstone) and the Mem- 
ber for Ashton (Mr. Milner Gibson)—voted 
against it. The Government, however, were 
defeated by a large majority, and then en- 
gaged to take charge of the Bill. But 
what a Bill it had proved to be! Accord- 
ing to the Report of the Warden of the 
Standards one of the Inspectors of weights 
Mr. Gorst 
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A Permissive Bill would | 


but 
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and measures had seized some weights in 
a tradesman’s shop as being illegal, and 
brought the culprit before the magistrates. 
The simple-minded man took the Act of 
Parliament in his hand as his defence 
against the charge, and the magistrates 
dismissed the information, observing how- 
ever that the Act was so loosely drawn 
they believed he was liable to a penalty, 
The Law Officers being consulted gave it 
as their opinion that, though it was lawful 
to use metric measures, anyone having 
them in his possession was liable to be 
prosecuted! It was absolutely necessary 
that a Bill should be brought forward to 
correct the blunders of the existing Act; 
and his hon. Friend the Member for Dum- 
fries (Mr. Ewart) now proposed the second 
reading of a Bill for the compulsory use, 
after a limited time, of the metric system 
of weights and measures. He (Mr. J. B, 
Smith) hoped that we should not now wit- 
ness another anomaly — namely, the Go- 
vernment opposing this Bill, while in 1864 
five of its present Members supported the 
metrie system. The extraordinary progress 
which this system had made in other 
countries was sufficient evidence of its 
superiority to the old systems. It was 
now in use by 150,000,000 of people, and 
its use was permitted among upwards of 
120,000,000 other people. The United 
States adopted it last year. A Royal Com- 
mission in India had recommended its adop- 
tion in the province of Bengal, and another 
Commission is now sitting to consider its 
adoption by all India. Last year the re- 
presentatives of twenty nations assembled 
at Paris and recommended its adoption by 
all nations. M. Matthieu, the President 





of this assembly, in an admirable opening 


speech, observed— 


«The establishment of railways and electric 
telegraphs, those great instruments of progress 
and civilization, has, so to say, changed the face 
of the world. Communications are now so easy 
and so rapid that the different countries are now 
in a condition in which they were not before, of 
being rather provinces of the same empire. We 
cannot now limit ourselves to attempting some 
simplification : we are led by the force of cireum- 
stances to extended reforms. ‘This is the only 
mode for facilitating social transactions and com- 
mercial operations in the entire world.” 


No less than 61 per cent of our exports 
go to countries using the metric system, 
and the time is arrived when we should no 
longer delay its adoption and thus facili- 
tate our growing intercourse with all the 
world. The hon. Member for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge is opposed to this Bill, 
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and has read us a letter from Sir John 
Herschell condemning the metric system, 
and suggesting a better, but it is too late 
to attempt to persuade half the world to 
change a system which they have found 
so easy and convenient, that no nation has 
ever shown any desire to abandon it in 
favour of any other. 
the Mint (Sir John Herschell) is no doubt 
a high scientific authority, but we have 
the distinguished authority of the present 


Master of the Mint (Professor Graham), | 


who was examined before the Weights 
and Measures Committee, and who recom- 
mended the immediate and compulsory 
adoption of the metrie system. We have 
also the authority of one of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s constituents (Professor W. H. Miller 
of Cambridge), who was one of the mem- 
bers of the Committee for the restoration 
of the lost standard, and to whom was in- 
trusted the restoration of the standard of 
weights, no mean authority, who says— 
“The great advantages of the metrical system 
are having convenient units, and the enormous 
advantage also of having decimal subdivision.” 


Then we have the authority of three men, 
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who probably combine more scientific know- , 


ledge with practical experience than any 
other men of any age. Professor Fairbairn 
says, *‘ the metric system is of all I know 
the best,”” and Sir William Armstrong 
and Mr. Whitworth bear similar testi- 
mony. With such overwhelming authority 
in favour of the metric system it were a 
waste of time to say another word. In 
these days of rapid advancement when 
orders for cotton were sent to America by 
the electric telegraph and replies received 
—as in a case he (Mr. J. B. Smith) had 
heard of—dated half an hour before the 
date of the order, it was impossible to 
stand still—we are the first commercial 


nation in the world, we must maintain our | 


position—to stand still is to be left be- 


hind ; let us press on then until an inter- | 
national language is established by the use | 
and the foreign names which were attached 


of the same pound weight, the same yard 
measure, the same gallon, and the same 
money throughout the world. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he must oppose 
the Bill. Decimal coins and decimal 
weights and measures were so closely con- 
nected that it was unfair to test one apart 
from the other; because they worked so 


to them. 
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| essential value of the decimal system upon 
which sales of bullion at the Bank of Eng- 
land were conducted under a special Act 
of Parliament; but there was a much 
| larger question beyond upon which he felt 
bound to make a stand. On scientific 
; grounds and for the convenience of large 


The late Master of | commercial interests, and perhaps with re- 


| gard to very delicate machinery, it might 
| be an advantage to introduce the decimal 
system ; but it was one thing to state that 
for certain purposes a system was the more 
perfect of the two, and quite another thing 
to say, “* You shall subvert an existing 
widely accepted system in favour of another 
simply because it is more perfect.’’ Let 
the Committee look at the possible conse- 
quences of this measure before committing 
themselves to it. They were discussing 
not a Permissive, but a Compulsory Bill, 
and not the less compulsory because its 
operation was to be postponed for some 
years. The hon. Member for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
had not at all over-rated what would be 
the absurd if they were not the grievous 
hardships that the system would impose 
upon the people. Supposing that the 
foreign trade of the country was as im- 
portant as the hon. Member for Stockport 
(Mr. J. B. Smith) said it was, still it was 
to be remembered that this trade was car- 
ried on on a large scale, commodities being 
dealt with in shiploads, and thousands of 
pounds worth included in a single invoice, 
and therefore the operations connected with 
them could be dispatched with comparative 
ease. But it was a different thing when 
they followed the domestic and distributed 
trade of this country through all its mani- 
pulations till they found their way into the 
small retail shops in the New-cut of Lam- 
beth. On the poor the Bill would in- 
flict the greatest possible inconvenience. 
[** Why?’’] Why? because it would be 
a long time, if ever, before the poor of this 
country adopted the new system of weights 


We could not substitute from a 


| foreign vocabulary any expressions so con, 


much more easily and naturally together. | 


Notwithstanding their advantages, his con- 
viction was that neither change would be 


for the general advantage of the great in- | 


terests of the country. 


le admitted the 


venient in quantity as the pound and the 
ounce. [** Why not? ”] Because, as a 
matter of fact, the commodities which were 
the staple of their purchases were bought 
most conveniently in the quantities indi- 
eated by those weights. It had taken fifty 
years of arbitrary and despotic rule in 
France to obtain for the metric system its 
present position ; and it was far from being 
general in Paris and still further in the 
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provinces. He might refer to a remarkable 
illustration of this fact which prevailed in 
the retail trade of Paris at the present day. 
A person going into a chandler’s shop would 
ask for a livre or pound of candles, and 
the shopman would hand over a packet 
containing 485 grammes, or a pound, thus 
showing how completely the old system 
kept its hold on the mass of the popula- 
tion in France even though the new system 
had been introduced by a Revolution, and 
had been in use for half a century. He 
did not think the working men, still less 
the wives of the working men of England 
more likely to adopt the new system than 
the same class of people in France. Were 
Englishmen and Englishwomen to be driven 
out of their customs and into the adoption 
of a foreign nomenclature? At least, it 
was not worth while to go through a Re- 
volution, as the French had done, for the 
sake of the decimal system. Our present 
arithmetical system was defensible as an 
intellectual exercise which developed the 
minds of scholars, and the decimal system 
would not be an advanee from an educa- 
tional point of view. Besides the change 
which had taken place in the corn trade 
proved that, consistently with the present 
system, the metrie system might be intro- 
duced wherever it was considered conve- 
nient, whether with regard to weights or 
measures. The conclusion to which he 
had come was that, however convenient the 
metric system might be for the purposes of 
scientific investigation or engineering, it 
would be, as regarded the people of Eng- 
land, a grievous inconvenience to have a 
aystem introduced which was to be brought 
into compulsory action—to force upon them 
a system strange to them by name ; of 
which they had a very imperfect compre- 
hension ; to which they could attach no 
definite idea ; and which he believed would 
never take root in this country. The great 
diversity that still prevailed in measures of 
capacity, notwithstanding the efforts that 
iad been made to obtain uniformity, showed 
the strength of custom in these matters 
aud the difficulty of setting it aside, and 
the moral he would draw was, ‘“‘ Do not 
attempt to introduce a change still more 
at variance with the national taste and 
feelings, but endeavour to simplify our 
present system, and bring it into universal 
acceptance.” 

Mr. MORRISON said, he opposed the 
Bill on different grounds. He concurred 
in the arguments for a decimal and uniform 
system, and particularly one that was in- 


Mr. Hubbard 
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ternational as well as national; but he 
'could not ignore the fact that all the 
strength of a Government in the full fer- 
vour of revolutionary change in Franco 
had failed as yet. to secure the entire ac- 
ceptance of the metric system there, and 
he questioned whetlier the cause was ad- 
vanced by trying to pass this measure in 
the last Session of a middle class Parlia- 
ment, to be followed by one in which the 
working classes would be more perfectly 
represented, It would be one of the most 
unpopular measures ever passed by a House 
of Commons. A cry was sure to be raised 
against the middle class if the Bill passed; 
and this would increase the difficulty of 
putting it into practical working when the 
time fixed for doing so came. He, there- 
fore, put it to the promoter of the Bill 
whether it was worth while putting his 
supporters into a false position by forcing a 
division. Je was in favouz of the prin- 
ciple of the Lill; but he could not vote 
for it in the last Session of an unreformed 
Parliament. He would urge his hon. 
Friend to be content with the discussion 
which he had elicited. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, it seemed 
to him that this question might be re- 
garded in two ways; first, with reference 
to this country alone ; and, secondly, with 
regard to our communications with other 
countries. If this were merely a question 
regarding ourselves, he, for one, would 
hesitate very much before assenting to a 
change, even for the better, in an old 
country, with a vast population, accus- 
tomed to certain ways, a departure from 
which must necessarily involve very con- 
siderable confusion and annoyance. He 
admitted the inconvenience arising from 
the present system. Those who suffered 
the most from it, were those who were 
searcely able to judge for themselves ; and 
looking to this country alone, he certainly 
would be inclined to adopt the advice given 
by some hon. Members—namely, to endea- 
vour to simplify and bring to one point 
the weights and measures which exist in 
this country, although he admitted there 
was very great difliculty in doing this. 
He himself attached no importance to the 
educational argument on the present sys- 
tem. He certainly was not one of those 
who would advocate unnecessary difficulty 
in learning for the sake of strengthening 
the mind. When everything had been 
made as easy as possible, there would as- 
suredly be difficulty enough left to secure 

| this object. There was quite enough labour 
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in running the race of life, without carry- 
ing lead in one’s shoes. As Sydney Smith 
said, life had been distressingly abridged 
since the Flood, and anyone might be re- 


Weights and Measures 


garded as a benefactor who shortened the | 


time requisite for the attainment of any 
branch of learning. He had heard, in- 
deed, difficulty in calculation defended by 
a great authority the other day, on the 
ground that Frankfort, where, it seemed, 
the currency was extremely intricate, had 
produced the greatest dealers in exchanges, | 
For his part, he was willing to leave 
her that pre-eminence; nor would he enter 
upon the deeply scientific question of the 
origin of the two systems. There were 
many who had argued with great ability 
that our system should be adopted by the 
rest of the world. He thought, however, | 
that whatever might be their opinions oa | 
this point, all who lad tried a decimal | 
system must feel that it was more easily 
mastered, and more rapid than the present. 
But, in reference to the second point, | 
there could be no doubt that the progress 
of opinion in this and other countries as 
to an international system of weights and 
measures, as well as of coinage, within 
the last few years had been cat Hah 


It might be dated from the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, and had received enormous 
impulse from the increased facility of loco- 
motion and the growth of telegraphic as well | 
as postal communication between the nations | 
of the world. The French metric system 
had already been adopted as an international 
system in several countries of Europe, and 
by the United States of America. Its in- 
troduction into British India in substitu- 
tion for the existing complicated system 
was, as the hon. Member had said, now in 
contemplation. There could be no ques- 
tion as to the advantage to all persons 
engaged in transactions with foreign coun- 
tries involving weights and measures in 
such an international system, and, con- | 
sidering the great advantages of the sim- 
plicity of its decimal scale, and of the re- 
lation of the measures of length, weight, | 
and capacity to each other, as well as the | 
adaptation of all these to the coinage, and 
the fact of its having been already adopted | 
by several countries as an international 
system, it must be admitted that if a new 
system was to be adopted in this country, 
it could be none other than the metric 
system as established in France. But if 
the view were adopted of establishing 
the metric system in Great Britain- as 
an international system, the questions 
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would arise—1. Was it to be estab- 
lished with reference to international trans- 
actions, and concurrently with the exist- 
ing Imperial system for home transactions ? 
2. Or was it to be, as by the present Bill, 
exclusively adopted for both foreign and 
home transactions, and compulsorily en- 
forced after a specified period, in substitu- 
tion for the present system? The consi- 
deration of the second question involved 
many points, the discussion of which time 
did not allow. It would be scarcely pos- 
sible, at the present time, that such a course 
could be practically carried out, when it 
was considered that from 15,000,000 to 
20,000,000 of Imperial weights and mea- 
sures existed in Great Britain, without 
considering the gas standards and measures. 
If any step was now to be taken for imme- 
diately introducing an international system 
of weights and measures, it could only be 
the permissive use of the metric system, 
as recommended by the Committee of 1862, 
concurrently with the Imperial system, 
should it be considered that the advantages 
to be gained by now establishing an inter- 
national system were sufficient to counter- 
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| balance the evident disadvantages of two 


concurrent systems of weights and mea- 
sures, and of abandoning the principle of 
uniformity which had always been deemed 
so important. As the hon. Member for 
Dumfries (Mr. Ewart) had said, the attempt 
to combine two systems had turned out very 
unsatisfactorily in France. At the same 
time the hon. Member was, he thouglit, 
impatient, when he expected great effects 
from a Bill only passed three years ago. 
The hon. Member for Liverpool, indeed, 
said trade was already feeling its way in 
this matter, and it was clear that so great a 
change could only make its way very gra- 
dually in any country. The Astronomer 
Royal had said, as to a portion of this Bill— 


“ With reference to the commercial value of an 
authorized Exchequer standard on the metrical 
system it is important to consider the present 
state of the British law. Contracts made in 
terms of the metrical system are legal ; the values 
of the metrical units being ascertained, not by re- 
ference to an Exchequer standard, but by a table 
of equivalents, that is of proportions of these units 
to the units of British measure, of which there are 
Exchequer standards. As affecting transactions 
with foreigners, this system leaves nothing to be 
desired. Contracts with foreigners are always on 
a large scale, and the verification of such contracts 
by means of the British standards is as easy as by 
means of the standards of the foreign country 
(metrical or otherwise). If it is required to verify 
a contract for 1,000 metres of French silk, it is 
only necessary for the merchant to refer to the 
table hung on the wall or desk of the counting- 
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house, and he will at once see the number of yards, 


admitting of verification by a legal standard, which 
ought to be represented in the measure of the silk 
furnished to him. As affecting domestic transac. 
tions, thé considerations are of a different class, 
If the use of the metre standard as a material 
measure, and not a tabular equivalent, be in any 
way made legal, it will be in the power of a single 
person here and there to require that all trades- 
men with whom he may deal to verify their as- 
serted measures by exhibition of, and reference to, 
a material and metrical standard. And, in a dis- 
trict where not one inhabitant in 10,000 cares 
about the metrical system, a troublesome person 
may compel many tradesmen to keep, by the side 
of the yard measure of 36 inches, a metre measure 
of 39% inches, 
must be great under any circumstances, but in no 
case can they be so great as when the two stand- 
ards are sufficiently near to be occasionally con- 
founded, and sufficiently different to alter every 
price by 9 per cent. It would be a very great 
misfortune for the country to be exposed to such 
an inconvenience,” 


One of the points referred tothe Standards 
Commission was to inquire and _ report 
whether any and what additions to the ex- 
isting official standards of weights and 
measures were now required, and under 
this head was involved the expression of 
their opinion as to the establishment of the 
metric system in this country. With the 
view of placing before the Commission the 
fullest information upon the whole subject 
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the Bill should be read a second time for 
the purpose of assenting to its principle, on 
the understanding that it should not be 


| proceeded with in Committee until the 


The evils of a double standard | 


of the metrie system in France, the mode | 


in which it was established, and its practical 
working at the present time, the Warden 
of the Standards had been in communica- 
tion with the head of the French Depart- 


ment of Weights and Measures, and had | 
| most useful in all dealings between men 


received from him copies of the laws, ordi- 
nances, and official instructions relating to 
the metric system, which would enable him 
officially to lay the requisite information 
before the Commission for their considera- 
tion. Such information had not hitherto 
been afforded in this country, and it would 


enable the Commission not only to form a| 
| metric measures in use, and having their 


better opinion as to the actual working of 
the metric system in France, but to contrast 
it with the working of the Imperial system 
in this country. It was suggested, there- 
fore, that until such information should 
have been laid also before the Government 
and Parliament, together with the Report 
of the Standards Commission, any legisla- 
tion to authorize the introduction of the 


metric system into this country would be} 


premature. But it appeared to him, with 
all deferenee to the opinion which that 
House had expressed more than once, and 
to the general feeling of the commercial 
classes as interpreted by the Chambers of 
Commerce throughout the country, that 
Mr. Stephen Cave 


| erroneous, 


Report of the Commission had been re- 
ceived, which would not be during the 
present year. It had also been suggested 
by the hon. Member who had last spoken, 
that it should be left to a new Parliament, 
like many other questions, inasmuch as 
that new Parliament would be better able 
to express the views of the large body of 
people who would be effected by the change. 
Sooner or later the country would in all 
probability adopt the metric system, but he 
did not at present see any prospect of 
carrying a compulsory measure, without 
causing serious, and even perilous dissatis- 
faction. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he was 
glad to hear from the Government that 
they would support the second reading of 
the Bill; at the same time, he was not 
quite sure that it was a Parliamentary 
course to read a Bill a second time merely 
for the purpose of sanctioning the principle 
on the understanding that the measure was 
to go no further. Le wished to correct a 
misapprehension of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Stockport (Mr. J. B. Smith), 
who had represented him as being an op- 
ponent of the metric system. That was 
He had been always of opinion 
that of all systems of weights and measures 
now existing in the world the metric sys- 
tem of France was the most complete and 


and between nations. This Bill was founded 
on two principles. The first was that this 
country having already sanctioned the use 
of the metric system by Act of Parliament, 
the Government should be authorized to 
construct metric standards so that people 
might have an opportunity of verifying the 


accuracy guaranteed by the Government 
stamp. The second principle was that 
after a certain number of years our present 
measures should be abolished and those of 
the metric system substituted. With re- 
gard to the first part of the Bill he was pre- 
pared to accede to it. As they had passed 
a measure the Preamble of which stated 
that it was expedient to legalize the metric 
system of weights and measures, the natu- 
ral consequence was that they should pass 
another to enable that system to be brought 
into operation; and at a future time it might 
be necessary to compel its adoption. If, 
however, they were to go too far at first 
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they might defeat the object they had in | overwhelming majorities—that, as nothing 
view. He thought that at present the United | new is to be said upon them, and as I can- 
States had not gone beyond this—namely, | not suppose the House to be very desirous 
the authorization of the construction of | of hearing cases argued over and over 
those metric standards which would enable | again on which it has already decided, I 
tradesmen to use measures with the Go- should, for my own part, have been content 
vernment stamp thereon as a guarantee of | to take the sense of the House upon the 
their accuracy. He hoped the Commission | | measure, without, I confess, much doubt 
to which the right hon. Gentleman had /|or fear as to what that sense would be. 
referred had power to inquire into the de- But the matter has been taken up with 
sirableness of such a proposal. He did | so much heat and zeal outside the walls of 
not think it quite clear that the proposal | this House ; the Bill has been encountered 
came within the Order of Reference. He | by an agitation and by proceedings so un- 
should vote for the second reading, re-| usual and almost unprecedented ; mis- 
serving to himself the power, should the | representations as to its scope and end, 
Bill go into Committee, of dealing with | unintentional, I am sure, from the charac- 
the compulsory clause as he might think | ters of those who have made them, but so 
most advisable. | extreme, and, to me, so utterly incompre- 

Mr. EWART said, that there was some- | hensible—have been so freely indulged in; 
thing so fair in the suggestion of the right | that it is fit that we who have charge of 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of the | the Bill should explain, shortly and clearly, 
Board of Trade that he would willingly ac- | what our Bill does propose, and equally 
cept it. shortly and clearly, I hope, what . does 

| Ss gy ' 
Qntion put, Phan she wend ‘sen *| Set Pete ©, Flee shew. Beshags I 


stand part of the Question.” my own personal position in this matter. 
The House divided ;—Ayes 217 ; Noes | It is true that I have always, till now, 
65: Majority 152. intentionally kept the question of a free 
Main Question put, and agreed to. | University and the question of free Col- 


; ;, . leges entirely distinct. It did not ap- 
f rnd _— age and committed | pear to me that the one at all ate 4 
RE WORNCOERY 165 JULY. |involved the other. And, asa matter of 
| reasoning, I think so still. It is perfectly 

OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSI- | possible to have a purely secular Univer- 
TIES BILL—{Buz 30.) | sity with very strictly denominational Col- 

(Mr. Coleridge, Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Grant Duff.) leges forming part of or affiliated to it, 
The flourishing existence of the University 
fe ii , “ES | of London is a proof, if one were needed, 
Order for Second Reading read. of this possibility. Nor will I deny but that, 
Mr. COLERIDGE: Mr. Speaker—Sir, | if we had to begin afresh, and could do ex- 

I rise to invite the House to assent to the | actly as we liked, this would be not perhaps 
second reading of the Bill now before us. | the best, but a very good idea on which to 
And in so doing I regret that I should be! work. But we have not to begin afresh, 
obliged to trouble the House with a single | and we cannot do exactly as we like; and 
observation. For this is really no more| it is not what is abstractedly the best, 
than a consolidation of two Bills with | but what is, under all the circumstances, 
which the House is already familiar—one | reasonably possible that a man of sense 
which has hitherto been associated with | aims at in practical politics, I have never 
the name of the right hon. Gentleman the | taken any part in opposition to the Bill of 
Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie);| the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the other which has been introduced in! Kilmarnock; and I am now convinced 
former years by the hon. Gentleman the! that it may be safely incorporated and 
Chairman of Committees (Mr. Dodson), | usefully passed in the shape now before 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member} the House. Much has been said, and 
for London (Mr. Goschen), by my hon. | justly said—and said by men for whose 
Friend the Member for Elgin (Mr. Grant opinions I have the greatest respect— about 
Duff), and by myself. These Bills have | the inconvenience of dealing with cognate 
been so repeatedly before us—they have | questions in separate measures. We yield 
been in principle, and in more than prin-| to these objections. ‘The right hon. Gen- 
ciple, so often affirmed by large and even! tleman the Member for Kilmarnock has 


SECOND READING. 
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allowed his Bill to be incorporated with 
mine; and the whole question of religious 
tests, in both the Universities of Oxford 


{COMMONS} 


and Cambridge, will henceforth be dealt | 


with in one single and simple measure. 
In one sense, no doubt, this is an advance. 
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freedom of election, so far as those restric. 
tions have been imposed by the direct 
authority of Parliament. And I believe, 
for the first time, it proposes to remove 
them all. The right hon. Gentleman the 


|Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie), 


But it must be remembered that the House | 


of Lords last year declined, by a large majo- 
rity, even to read a second time a Bill sent 
up to them by an overwhelming majority 
of this House; and it was therefore useless 
to invite them again to a second contume- 
lious rejection of the self-same measure. 
In this House, too, we are getting on: we 
cannot allow to hon. Gentlemen opposite 
an absolute monopoly of political education. 
We all advance—some of us slowly, with 
hesitation, with difficulty ; some by bounds 


I believe, had dealt only with the restric. 
tions imposed by the Acts of Uniformity, 
It had been objected that the Bill in its 


'old shape was incomplete and cowardly. 
|The hon. Baronet the Member for the 
| University of Oxford said, and said truly, 
| that it left still excluded those very per- 


sons—I mean the Roman Catholics—whom, 
on any principle of justice and respect for 


| founders’ wills, should have been the first 


so rapid that the amazed spectators can | 


scarcely follow the motions of the perform- 
ers. I hardly think, however, that we shall 
have much argument of this sort from the 
other side of the House. If, indeed, my 
noble Friend the Marquess of Salisbury 
were still amongst us he might, if it suited 
the nobility and generosity of his nature, 
use such an argument without exciting a 
smile of scornful derision on the faces of 
his opponents. But he has passed away, 
I believe, with the general regret of the 
Assembly of which he was an honour and 


an ornament—lI am sure to my own great | 


and unfeigned sorrow. For if I may ven- 


ture to plagiarize with due acknowledge- | 


ment from Mr. Canning, I would say that 


I would gladly give his cause the advantage | 


of his abilities, so we might have the great 
advantage and delight of his presence— 
«*Tuque tuis armis, nos te, poteremur, Achille.” 
What, then, is it which this Bill does 
really propose to effect ? 
vious to any one who reads it that it deals 
on quite different principles with the Uni- 
versities and with the Colleges within them. 
As to the Universities, it enacts, and so to 
say it compels, freedom. It provides that 


It will be ob-| 


to be included. The fact undoubtedly was 
so; whether it was an objection it is for 
the House to say; but if it was it is so no 
longer. All, then, that we ask to be done 
with the Colleges is that the State should 
remove restrictions on their freedom of 
action which the State itself imposed. All 
things else regarding them will remain as 
they are now. Their statutes, old and new, 
will remain unaltered; the religious con- 
victions of their members, old and young, 
will remain unaffected; their feelings, 
their associations, will continue entirely 
unchanged ; above all, the personal in- 
fluence of religious men, whether within 
the Colleges or without, that influence 
which is the true source of religious teach- 
ing—the wide-reaching power of religious 
life and religious example—these will re- 
main untouched. No Act of Parliament 
gave this influence, no Act of Parliament 
can lessen it, or take it away. Is this, 
then, just? If not, it should not be done; 
and it is fit, therefore, to inquire whether 
it be just or no. Now, as to the Univer- 


sities, it seems to follow that it is just, 


the full privileges of University member- | 


ship shall be open to every subject of the 
Queen without the imposition of any re- 
ligious test; but the schools of Arts and 
Law, of Mathematics and History, of Phy- 
sical Science, of Medicine, and of Music, 
shall for the future stand apart from the 
school of Divinity, and, as far as the 
Universities are concerned, shall not be 
affected by or connected with it. As to 


the Colleges, the Bill does not enact or | pose ? 


from the now generally received proposi- 
tion, that they are national institutions, to 
which the nation has granted great privi- 
leges, in which it has great interest, and 
which it is fair that the nation should 
have access to without reference to the 
form of religion which the individuals 
comprising it may chance to profess, No 
one indeed very seriously disputes this 
part of the measure ; and many Members 
opposite have abstained from voting or 


| engaging in any active opposition to it. 


But it is said that it is not just to the 
Colleges. What is it, then, that we pro- 
Literally nothing more than to 


compel at all, but it allows freedom of | repeal the Act of Uniformity of Charles II. 
election, or rather—for this is too large a | and two or three other much more recent 
description of it—it removes restrictions on | Acts, specially directed against the Roman 


Mr. Coleridge 
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Catholics. We propose to withdraw from 
one form of religion a special protection 
given in comparatively modern times, and 
given mainly for a political object ; and to 
leave it to the operation of the general 
law, and to its own enormous inherent 
power andinfluence. Sir, | have heard it 
said before—and I have heard it with an in- 
diguation I find it hard to master—that this 
measure is an attempt to lay hold of the 
property of others, and that the object of 
those who advocate it is to share in money 
which does not belong to them, and to 
which they have no right. Once I heard 
it coupled with a sneer against them, be- 
cause they had not themselves contributed 
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|left to fight its battles in the Colleges, and 
that Parliament therefore should let right 


i be done. 


But though it may be just, the 


| wisdom and the prudence of doing it may be 


to raise the institutions to the benefit of | 


which they sought to be admitted. 
how much have any of us contributed ? 
Why, not a penny. The founders, nine- 
tenths of them were Roman Catholics— 
[“ No, no.” ]—Well, I will not argue the 
proportion ; but a large proportion of them 
were so—and unless we adopt the silly 
clerical argument that all the founders 
could have certainly agreed with Bishop 
Bale and Archbishop Cranmer rather than 
with Sir Thomas More and Cardinal Pole 
and Bishop Fisher, we are all of us— 
except for the title which Acts of Parlia- 
ment have given the Church of England— 
equally unentitled to the benefit of Roman 
Catholic foundations. No man of common 
sense and common honesty of mind will 
deny that Chichele and Fox and Adam de 
Brune would just as much and just as 
little have desired to see Mr. Miall or Mr. 
Buptist Noel partakers of their bounties, 
as Professor Jowett or Archbishop Thomson 


But | 


or Mr. James Anthony Froude. The truth | 


is that all this sort of argument is un- 


worthy ; it is a mere appeal to prejudice | 
aid to base and coarse prejudice too, and | 


is destitute of any foundation in history 
or in fact. Ido not know that a desire 
to bea Fellow of the magnificent and beau- 
tiful Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, 
is in itself a discreditable desire; nor an 
inclination to repine at exclusion from 
them, because a man cannot sign the 
Thirty-nine Articles nor agree in all things 
with the Church of England, is a very un- 
reasonable inclination. But I put it ona 
higher ground, a ground of argument 
which we at least believe in, and we at 
least can appreciate—that it is not just 
for the State to interfere as a State be- 
tween conflicting creeds; that the Church, 
strong in its position, its learning, its 
wealth, and its numbers, should justly be 


still matter for consideration. And here 
we are brought face to face with the agita- 
tion of which I spoke, and with that most 
strange and wild address to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, which many of us I 
suppose have read with surprise, and, 
speaking for myself, I must say with very 
great regret. I will read to the House 
some of the passages of that composition, 
which I think will justify the epithets I 
have applied to it. The remonstrants say— 


“* We approach your Grace as the chief guardian 
in Parliament of the religious interests of this 
realm.” 


They evidently do not think much of the 
House of Commons. They go on— 


“ At the present moment there is a Bill before 
the House of Commons which, if it should become 
law, would completely destroy the existing con- 
nection of the University and the Colleges with 
the Church.” 


Once more— 


“ For as the tutors are selected from among the 
Fellows of Colleges, we are convinced that the 
admission to Fellowships of persons not neces- 
sarily Christians will imperil the continuance of 
religious education in Oxford and tend to the 
establishment of a purely secular system. In thus 
appealing to your Grace, we plead the cause of the 
Christian parents of our English youth throughout 
the land, whatever be their religious profession. 
We are confident they will feel with us that if the 
proposed changes are effected, not only will unity 
of faith and worship be inevitably destroyed in the 
University and the Colleges, but, with the over- 
throw of a definite creed and of a common form of 
prayer, the very basis of a Christian education will 
disappear from amongst us. While the intellect, 
at a most critical period of life and in an age of 
great and increasing excitement, will be highly 
stimulated, the conscience will be injured by the 
exhibition, in the very home of education, either 
of a bitter conflict on first principles or of a lax 
and careless indifferentism. We cannot too 
strongly represent to your Grace that this is no 
common contest, no party question. It is not 
even a question between the Church and Dissent. 
The battle is for Christian Faith and Christian 
morals. It is for our very life. On behalf of our 
Church and our country, on behalf of the souls of 
the youth of this hitherto Christian nation, we 
solemnly, as in the presence of Almighty God, 
implore your Grace, and our Christian brethren 


| everywhere, to strive with us to maintain in our 
| University and our Colleges the principle of 
| Christian education which has been handed down 


to us through so many Christian centuries, and 
which, if once destroyed, it will be impossible to 
restore.” 


| I think it will be admitted that I have read 


the strongest parts of the address; I have, 
at least, intended to do so, and I must say 
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that these are surely altogether exaggerated 
expressions, and utterly weak and un-| 
worthy fears. The Church and religion | 
are always perishing out of the land. Ten | 
times, at least, in my own not very long } 
life-time, the clergy and clerically -minded | 
men have foretold the speedy downfall of | 


both ; but, thank God, they do not fall | 
they derive | 


down; they grow and spread ; 


strength from measures which are said to | 


threaten their extinction, like the much 


quoted tree in Horace, which, as he says— | 


“ Per damna per ceedes ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumque ferro.” 


Now, what was the Archbishop’s s an’wer? | 
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then, and I assert now, that the real reli. 
gious teaching which men of my time got 
at Oxford—and I mention Oxford and my 
| time, because what is true of Oxford and 
)my time is true mutatis mutandis of all 
time and of both Universities—that which 
awakened conscience, aroused feeling, and 
influenced life and practice—was derived 
from the writings and teaching and ex- 
ample of two illustrious men, equally dis- 
|couraged and proscribed by University 
authorities, one in Oxford and one out of 
it— Dr. Arnold and Dr. Newman. All 
| direct religious teaching worthy of the 
name | maintain to be personal ; indirect 














I approach an Archbishop, I hope, with religious teaching and influence may come 
proper dispositions. There is the conven- | | from public services, from the administra- 
tional respect for the rank and office, | tion of sacraments, from religious build- 
which I try to feel; and there is the real | ings, and in a hundred other ways. These 
respect for the man, which I feel without | indirect influences are utterly untouched 
effort. But I suppose an Archbishop’s| by the measure before the House. ‘The 
logie is no better than that of other men, | direct religious teaching, so far as it is 
and that his reasons may be examined by the | real, so far as it depends on personal 
merely human understanding. He told the | authority, will remain exactly as it is, 
remonstrants that, as he had been ten years Does any sane man believe that the in- 
ago a party to a settlement by which these | fluence of Mr. Jowett, or of Mr. Liddon, 
endowments were secured to the Church | will be in the slightest degree affected 
of England, he would oppose to the utter- | | by the repealing of the Act of Unifor. 
most of his power any measure by which | | mity of the time of Charles II.? Of 
that settlement was threatened with dis-| course not. No one will be hardy enough 
turbance. But I should like to have asked | to venture any such assertion. Is there 
his Grace who was the other party to that | any danger, then, to doctrine and to faith? 
settlement? How were any but members| First of all, in a national Church you 
of the Church of England represented on | must needs have great variety of doc- 
that occasion? It is true that, ten years|trine. Some time ago, within my own 
ago, a Commission of members of the | knowledge, one Bishop refused ordina- 
Church of England reformed certain scan- | tion to a candidate who answered a doc- 
dals and abuses in the Oxford system, | trinal question in the words of another 
which were too bad for longer toleration ; | Biskop, telling his questioner that he had 
that they reformed establishments, at that/| done so. And at present you would 
time confined to members of the Church | find, upon most important points of doc- 
of England, for the benefit and in the in- trine, the authorities of Oxford and Salis- 
terest of the Church of England; but how| bury on one side, and of London and 
that affects this question, or how it shows, | Carlisle on the other—hopelessly irrecon- 
or has any tendency to show, that persons | |cilable. There is, as we know, contro- 
belonging to other religious communions | versy raging in the University ; there is, 
may not now justly share in the advan-|as we know, the very widest difference 
tages of these establishments, I am en | already i in religious teaching; and to talk 
tircly unable to perceive, and his Grace| as if there was one clear, definite code 
did not think it fit or needful to explain. | of belief taught alike, and taught with 
The truth, however, is, this whole re- | authority, to “all the students, is—forgive 
monstrance is based on a false assumption | me—to talk nonsense, and to talk unfair 
as to religious teaching in the sense in| and misleading nonsense too. I am some- 
which those words were used. I do not} times told by good men, with honest 
want to weary the House by going over} horror, that in the Universities at the 
again what I said last year; yet I must | dresent moment there is a large amount 


respectfully but emphatically assert that| of almost professed infidelity, and that 

it does not, and never did, exist in Uni-| every religious belief—even the most ele- 

versity or Colleges in the sense in which| mentary—is considered there as an open 

I asserted | question. 
| 


these petitioners talk of it. I hope, I believe, there is ex- 


Mr. Coleridge 
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aggeration in the statement; but if it be 
true, and so far as it is true, it proves 
incontestably that your system of religious 
protection is an utter failure ; that it keeps 
out, perhaps, good and honest and devout 
Christians, but does not quench doubts, nor 
extinguish disputes, nor banish infidelity. 
And, for my own part, I would far rather 
have fierce but honest and open conflict 
about religion than a system which, if the 
statements of its own advocates are to be 
believed, stifles inquiry without producing 
conviction, and has an inevitable tendency 
to create that self-deceit which, to use the 
memorable words of the illustrious Butler— 

“ Undermines the whole principle of good, dar- 
kens the light which is to direct our steps, and 
corrupts the conscience, which is the guide of 
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Trinity College, Cambridge, of the Fellows 
of Peterhouse, and the whole of Christ’s 
College, as a body, are to be found on our 
side. I am not much grieved by the petitions 
under the respective seals of the Universi- 
ties which have been presented against it. 
Of the Cambridge petition, as 1 am not a 
Cambridge man, I say nothing, except 
that it, of course, does not represent those 
eminent men who have petitioned in 
favour of the measure. Of the Oxford 
petition, I say this— that amongst the 
dissentients is a vast majority of the 
men of eminence engaged in the real work 
of the University. ‘The men who teach, 
the men who give tone and character to 
the place, the men of whom we think 
when we speak of the intellect, the life, 








life.” 
But this is a practical question, and not 
one of theory at all; and it is only from a 


the power of the University, all stand 
aloof, and either petition for the measure 
or are absolutely neutral. And no one 
practical point of view that Parliament | knows better than the right hon. Gentle- 
ean regard it. Is this measure safe? Will|man opposite, who now represents the 
it really tend, in any appreciable degree, | University of Oxford, the difference be- 
to produce those mischiefs which we have | tween the weight and numbers of the Uni- 
heard so much of? I have pointed out, | versity; the cruel candour of a thorough 
as well as I can, the exact limits of its| analysis of the poll-book at the last 
operations ; and I may appeal to the com-| election must bave satisfied even him 
mon sense of the House as the best answer | that, though he represents a majority of 
to what seem to me unreal and visionary | the members of Convocation, he repre- 
fears, And when I see distinguished men | sents only a miserable minority of the 
declaiming in the papers and on platforms | class-men, the prize-men, the Fellows, the 
about Comtist professors and infidel Fellows | scholars, the professors of that great and 
and lecturers, I answer—first, that many | famous University. Sir, one word as to 

the Bishop of London’s plan. I desire to 


professorships, and all the lectureships, | 
are at this moment open to them—all, that | speak of it with that great respect which, 


is to which no subscription to the Articles | on every ground, I feel for that right rev. 
is attached as a condition—and next, that | Prelate; but I will only say that it comes 
as every single Fellow is bound by statute | too late; that it is a compromise which 
and by oath to elect the man whom he| we have passed by in this House; and 
believes after examination to be most fit| that, for the objects we have in view, al- 
to be elected a Fellow of the College as a| though it may turn out that this measure 
place of religion and learning, you must} will not wholly effect them, it is perfectly 
have a majority of the Fellows scoundrels, | plain that nothing less than this measure 
or else men who have become infidels since | in its integrity would have the smallest 
their own election, before this measure! chance ‘of success. Sir, I have carefully 
could even aid in the election of any but a| abstained from noticing the personal attacks 
man at least honestly believed by the elec- | and the utterly groundless and unprovoked 
tors to be a -moral and religious person.| slanders to which those who support this 
Sir, so far as this is matter of authority, | Bill have been exposed for many months. 
it is decided surely by the petitions. The} In defence of any existing institution, espe- 
House heard the remarkable petitions which | cially if it can be more or less remotely 
I presented just before I rose to address| connected with Christianity, it seems, as 
them. A large body of the most eminent | far as I can judge, to the defenders to be 
men of Oxford, non-resident, petition in| perfectly right, and, of course, quite jus- 
favour of the measure. A majority—or, | tifiable, to forget the elementary pre- 
if I am exaggerating, at any rate, a large| cepts of the Christian religion which they 
minority —of the working staff of the| are professing to defend, and to make 
University and Colleges petition in the| imputation of motive and misrepresenta- 
same way. A majority of the Fellows of | tion of object do the duty of reasoning 
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and argument. I pass by the rhetorical 
garland of abuse which the distinguished 
Prelate who presides over the See of Ox- 
ford offered the other day to the accept- 
ance of an audience largely composed of 


undergraduates with great favour and | 


applause, because he does not sit in this 
House, and I differ from him in thinking 
it fair to make imputations on men in 
their absence and when they can make no 
reply. But the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckingham is in his place, 
and as he called this Bill, a little while 
ago at a public meeting, a distinct and 


him to stand up here and tell us whe- 


ther, when he said that, he had even read | 
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\I do not believe—you must excuse me 
for saying it is childish vanity, and folly 
\to believe—that a few English statutes are 
| the one set of provisions in the world on 
which Christian truth reposes, and that 
when they are altered or repealed they 
|involve in their repeal or alteration the 
destruction of Christian truth. There igs 
much more wisdom, much more real re. 
ligion, much more Christian faith in the 
noble words of Mr. Tennyson’s Xing 
Arthur, with which, and with the thought 
contained in which, I will end what I 


| have to say— 
avowed attack on Christianity itself, I ask | 


“ The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 


the Bill, and, if he had, on what sen- | 


tence, or word, or syllable in it he founds 
a charge so groundless and so offensive? 
On these subjects, however, I say no 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. Coleridge). 


more ; and I almost regret I have said so | 


much. Such courses are never ultimately 
successful, because they are unfair and do 
not deserve success. They may pain and 
wound a particular man; I will not deny 
to the hon. Gentleman the satisfaction, if 
he desires it, of knowing that such expres- 
sions have pained and wounded me, but 
they cannot prevent the success of what is 
just; they will not alter by one hair’s 
breadth the course which, as matter of 
conviction, it is my duty to take. 


the peculium of one particular religious 
body. They were in effect, by the change 
then made in the terms of holding, given 
to that religious body for the wisest pur- 
poses and with the best intentions some 
300 years ago. In the state of things which 
then existed, and which continued for'many 
years, they were useful and beneficial in 
no common measure. 
things has past away, and with complete 
toleration and complete social and political 
equality it is just and fair that there 
should also be a complete and absolute 
educational equality. ‘That these great in- 
stitutions will continue to work, as they 
have worked hitherto, for the advance of 
true religion and of real morality, I have 
as little doubt as I have of my own ex- 
istence. How they will work I do not 
pretend to foretel; I leave the future 
where Homer left it, and where all wise 


men must leave it, on the knees of the | 


Gods. But I know that there are a 


thousand ways in which good may be | 


done or religion may be maintained; and 
Mr. Coleridge 


Sir, | 
the vast endowments of the Universities | 
and the Colleges can no longer remain | 


But that state of | 


Mr. WALPOLE said, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had spoken of those who 
differed from him on this question in lan- 
guage which he did not expect to hear from 
him and which seldom fell from his lips, 
The hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr, 
Coleridge) was entirely mistaken in his 
view Of the objections entertained to the 
Bill. Nobody had ever thought of objecting 
to the fullest edacational freedom with re- 
gard to the Universities, and indeed the 
freedom of which his hon. and learned 
Friend spoke so highly was already sceured 
to everyone throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had very properly divided his 
subject into two parts, the one relating to 
the Universities and the otler to the Col- 
leges. Though the hon. Gentleman now 
| maintained that there was no distinction 
between the Universities and the Colleges, 
he spoke differently some time ago. With 
regard to the Universities, his hon. and 
learned Friend said he believed the Bill 
| would establish a system of complete free- 
dom, while, with regard to the Colleges, he 
stated that he only proposed to do justice 
to them by removing the restraints by 
which their action was at present fettered. 
Let them see how the matter stood. In 
both Universities the utmost freedom of 
admission was given to Dissenters, and by 
the University Acts powers were given or 
intended to be given to them to receive the 
benefits of a University education by the 
opening of private halls or hostels. The 
only distinction between Oxford and Cam- 
| bridge — a distinction which he admitted 
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should be removed—was that while at the 
former @ person could not advance beyond 
the Bachelor’s degree without a religious 
test or declaration, at the latter he could 
advance to the Master’s degree ; and that 
while at Oxford a private hall could only 
be opened by a member of Convocation, at 
Cambridge a hostel could be opened by any 
graduate. If this distinction were removed, 
to which the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
William Heathcote) raised no objection, at 
both Oxford and Cambridge the fullest ad- 
vantages of a University education, with 
the prizes, honours, exhibitions, and every- 
thing which could stimulate a student, and 
with the Master’s degree as a certificate of 
ability and learning, would be open to the 
members of every religious denomination. 
He could not see that any other legislation 
was required. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman argued that both Universities re- 
quired more educational freedom. But this 
was not a question of educational freedom 
at all; but whether, when those who did not 
conform to the teachings of the Church 
had been given all possible educational 
freedom, you were to admit to the govern- 
ing body and teaching power those who 
did not subscribe to the doctrines of the 
Chureh, and who could not, therefore, fulfil 
the trusts for which these Colleges were 
founded. 
was totally different from that put before 
the House by the. hon. and learned Gentle- 


man, who had, he thought, in this part of | 
his argument thrown the House off the true | 


scent. To what did the eloquence of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman point when he 
said the Universities still 
tional freedom. He (Mr. Walpole) main- 


tained that there was nothing that could | 


be given to these persons which they did 
not already possess, unless they were to be 
admitted to the governing body. The 


hon. and learned Gentleman spoke of the | 


religious education of the University, as if 
those who opposed his Bill were contending 
that there might not be persons like Dr. 
Arnold and Dr. Newman, who, living in 
the University, might teach things con- 
trary to the doctrine and practice of the 
Church, That was not the contention at 
all. There were two principles upon which 
they were nearly all agreed. _In the first 


place everyone admitted that education | 


without religion was really of very little 
worth. Most persons were also agreed 
that education could not be carried on with 
religion unless there was some definite and 
established mode of teaching that religion. 
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The question stated in this way | 


require addi- | 


| these schools ; and, secondly, that if child- 
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| The question was whether, when they found 
such a mode of teaching religion established, 
they would take it away and say that any 
person in a College might set up a mode of 
teaching religion different from that of the 
Established Church, and with which the 
great majority did not agree. The general 
education prescribed by the University was 
founded upon a definite mode of religious 
teaching, and the effect of both was to 
form the habits and regulate the character 
of the young men at the University. He 
doubted whether these beneficial results 
would be secured to young men if a dif- 
ferent mode of teaching religion in the 
University were adopted. He would now 
consider the question as it affected the 
Colleges as distinct from the Universities. 
The latter were more or less connected 
with the State. They became incorporated 
bodies by Act of Parliament in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, “for the promotion 
of godly learning.” Since the reign of 
James I. they had returned representatives 
to that House. They had been, moreover, 
down to a recent period, supported by 
certain grants from Parliament. But the 
case was very different as regarded the 
Colleges. They were not incorporated by 
any Act of Parliament, but were governed 
by charters from the Crown. They had 
never received any contributions from the 
public funds. They were voluntary insti- 
tutions, founded by voluntary benefactions, 
and supported by these benefactions turned 
into endowments, They were thus as 
much entitled to protection and security, 
| according to the trusts of their foundation, 
as any Dissenting College, whether at 
Homerton, Hoxton, or Stonyhurst. Upon 
what principle would Parliament now dis- 
turb them in the possession of their privi- 
leges? If it were proposed that the House 
should take from those Dissenting institu- 
tions the rights that they now elaimed and 
enjoyed —if it were proposed to interfere 
with their definite mode of religious teach- 
ing—there would be an outcry from one 
end of the country to the other, ten times 
as great as the reasonable demonstration 
made by members of the Universities for 
defending their statutes and privileges. 
The Legislature, in dealing with the en- 
dowed schools, had laid down the two prin- 
ciples that ought to decide this question. 
| One claim set up and allowed by the Le- 
| gislature was that the children of parents 
of every religion should not have their 
religion interfered with if they went to 
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ren of various religions went to the school 
the provisions of the trust should not on 
that account be altered. Parliament said 
that the children of parents of every sect 
should be enabled to go to these endowed 
schools, but that it would not interfere with 
the governing body of these schools. A 
more complete analogy could not be found 
than that which existed between the prin- 
ciple laid down by Parliament for the en- 
dowed schools and that which he main- 
tained ought still to continue in these 
Colleges. With regard to the practical 


operation and consequences of the present | 


Bill, he took issue with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and would state in a very few 
words why he stoutly and strenuously 
opposed his measure. There were four 
points of view in which the practical work- 
ing and consequences of such a measure 
might be viewed —as regarded the Dis- 
senters, the Colleges, the Church of Eng- 
land — with which the Universities were 
connected ; and the general interests of 
the public. With regard to the Dissenters, 
could the hon. and learned Gentleman 
contend that they were at present debarred 
from any privileges which they had a right 
to expect, holding different opinions, as they 
did, from those on which these Colleges 
were endowed ? Could he contend that the 
Dissenters did not now enjoy the fuilest 
benefits and advantages of a University 
education within the walls of the several 
Colleges? Did he not know that at this 


moment there were at Cambridge Dissent. | 
land contests which would arise, and it 


ers of almost every class, to whom every 
indulgence was extended, and whose reli- 
gious convictions and practices were not 
interfered with? There were at Cambridge 
Jews, Roman Catholics, Dissenters, and 
even Parsees, and no practical grievance 
was complained of. But because they 
received all the advantages of a University 
education, and a share in the exhibitions, 
were they therefore to have a share in the 
government of these institutions ? [le would 
concur with the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman in regarding it as a misfortune that 
accomplished and learned students could 
not receive these Fellowships, because they 
belonged to other religious communities, 
but he denied that this was a reason for 
disturbing the trusts on which these Fellow- 
ships were held. It was to be regretted 
that there was not some other mode of re- 
warding those who had during their Uni- 
versity career attained to special literary 
or scientific distinction, but this was not 
a sufficient plea for disturbing the very 
Mr. Walpole 
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| foundations of the Colleges. Then in re- 
gard to the Colleges themselves, did the 
hon. and learned Gentleman really believe 
that no injury would happen to the reli- 
gious discipline and teaching of these eol- 
legiate bodies, if they admitted to a share 
in the governing body, not as a favour or 
as a privilege, but as a right, any persons 
of any and every religious opinion, and even 
persons of no religion at all? In Cambridge 
there were seventeen Colleges, fifteen of 
which were called the smaller Colleges, 
because they were not so large as Trinity 
and St. John. The resident Fellows in 
these smaller Colleges did not average 
more than six or seven, and even in the 
two larger Colleges the seniority was com- 
posed of not more than six or seven Fellows. 
Now, if persons of any and every religion 
were to be admitted as Fellows they might 
arrive at a point at which the majority of 
the Fellows might not belong to the Church, 
and would the practical working of the 
system under such circumstances be bene- 
ficial? Would not the youthful mind of 
the country be materially injured if they 
gave to persons holding religious opinions 
not in conformity with the trusts of the 
College the right of advocating secular as 
distinct from religious principles, the right 
of upholding rationalistic theories, the right 
of maintaining the views of all the Dis- 


| senting bodies, and, above all the right of 
| prosleytising, which would be freely used 


in order to bring these young men to Rome? 
Every one could foresee the controversies 


would be extremely difficult for the young 
men to judge between the scepticism on 
the one hand and the fanaticism on the 
other which would prevail. With regard 
to the Church of England they could not 
inflict a greater blow upon her than by pass- 
ing the measure. One of the chief bene- 
fits of the connection between the Colleges 
and the Church of England was that the 
clergy and laity were so brought up and 
educated together that no discordance pre- 
vailed between them, and they were taught 
to entertain no narrow or intolerant views. 
The tendency of the system under which 
they received a common education was 
to enlarge the mind and liberalize the ideas 
of the clergy, and this was shown in all 
their dealings with mankind after they re- 


| ceived Holy Orders. If, however, the House 


should pass a measure of this kind, such a 
state of things could exist no longer. As 
there would be an end to the present de- 
finite religious teaching the consequence 
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would be that it would be necessary to send 
the young men intended for the Church to 
a theological training College, and there 
would no longer be that union between the 
clergy and the laity which had been so be- 
neficial to both. Lastly, he was greatly 
apprehensive of any change which would 
convert institutions established to give a 
sound and religious education into places 
where everything was or might be taught 
except religion. He did believe that such 
a change would shock the feelings and con- 
victions of the country, and would lead 
many parents to withdraw their sons from 
the education which they now received at 
our Universities. While he agreed that it 
would be desirable to give certain distine- 
tions to Noneonformists which they could 
not now enjoy, he contended that all the 
other practical consequences would be most 
unjust to the Colleges, destructive to the 
connection of the Church of England with 
the University, and most detrimental to | 
that combination of religious with secular | 
education which had approved itself to the 
feelings, wishes, and affections of those | 
who sent their sons to the Universities. | 
For these reasons he trusted that the House | 
would maintain the system that had always | 
prevailed in our two Universities of Oxford | 
and Cambridge. The right hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by moving that the Bill 
be read a second time that day six months, | 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
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‘their exclusion 
|tages that they regretted. 
| however, 
| Gentlemen had been fostering so long the 
| spirit of religious ascendancy that they 
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If Parliament had changed its policy from 
that which dictated the Act of Uniformity 
— had abandoned penal legislation, and 
had allowed Dissenters a participation in 
civil rights—they asked that this change 
should be carried out in the Universities 
as well as elsewhere. They did not ask 
for separate halls, or for special provisions 
for their religious education. They hated 
sectarian distinctions. They only asked 
for perfect religious freedom and equality. 
| They asked for nothing more and would 
take nothing less. They were told that 
| Dissenters had at present free access to 
'the Universities, and that it was only 
from monetary advan- 
That matter, 
If hon. 





was past argument, 


could not appreciate the sense of degrada- 
tion which it inflicted upon those who were 
its objects, it would be quite impossible for 
him to impress it upon them. Culture 
and education might be bought too dear; 
and this happened when they were bought 
at the sacrifice of independence, self- 
respect, and equality. He believed that 
the framers of the Act of Uniformity never 
contemplated the present exclusion of the 
Dissenters from the Universities. It could 
never have been intended to deprive the 
great middle class—the bulk of whom were 
Dissenters—of the advantages of Univer- 
sity education. But he was unwilling that 


word “now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “‘ upon this day six 
months.’’—( Mr. Walpole.) 


|the state of things which this Bill was 
|intended to remove should be considered 
| merely as a grievance on the part of the 
| Dissenters. It was, on the contrary, an 
|injury to the State. The effect had been 
| that, for two centuries, the Dissenters had 
| been left with an unlearned clergy. He 
knew Dissenting ministers well ; they had 
one of the virtues of the Protestant Dis- | zeal, and piety, and abilities far above the 
senters; and he trusted that the House average, but they had not been, for the 
would listen to one of that body who | greater part, men of culture and learning. 
had suffered keenly from the state of | They had been, in fact, imperfectly edu- 
things which the present Bill was brought | cated. What had been the effect upon 
forward to remedy. The House should | the classes with whom they came in con- 
remember, in the first place, that Dissent | tact, and who, from their own deficient 
was the creation of Parliament. The dis-| culture, had been more dependent upon 
abilities and exclusions under which Dis-| their ministers than the laity of the Church 
senters had laboured, more or less, for 200 | of England? The effect had been most 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. WINTERBOTHAM said, that to 


suffer in silence had never been esteemed 








years were all imposed as parts of one policy. 
The Preamble of the Act of Uniformity set 
forth that the persons at whom it was 
directed ‘* wilfully and schismatically re- 
fused to come to their parish church.” 
Was that the light in which Parliament 
was now to regard Protestant Dissenters ? 


VOL. CXCII, [rump sertes. } 





deleterious upon the middle classes. Those 
classes possessed great virtues and great 
energy; but their energies had been too 
much diverted and narrowed into the pro- 
duction of material wealth, They did not 
want more energy, but to have their 
energy better directed. They wanted 
I 
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a higher life. And these they might have 
been encouraged to attain if their clergy 
had not been excluded from the highest 
education which the country possessed— 
namely, in its Universities. It appeared 
to him that the anti-social and disintegrat- 
ing influences which were at. work in 
modern society were terribly strong. What 
was the duty of those who wished to coun- 
teract these agencies? To maintain a 
common culture and a common faith. 
Every one knew the power. of both in 
smoothing away religious and political dis- 
tinctions. Men could not live together for 
twelve months without coming to like one 
another. Nothing had struck him more 
during the short period in which he had 
had the honour to be a Member of that 
House than the wonderful tolerance with 
which hon. Members listened to opinions 
the most opposite from their own. Christians 
agreed upon more points then they differed; 
and the effect upon young men of different 
religious opinions of receiving their educa- 
tion in common would be, that they would 
like each other better, and be more tole- 
rant of each other’s opinions. It seemed 
to him that the episcopal and clerical 
opponents of the Bill knew this, and did 
not desire it to pass for that very reason. 
It was said that it would be injurious to 
the Church; but the laity of England 
were not to be excluded from instruction 
in the Universities because young men 
were studying there for the Church. If 
the latter could not bear the free breath 
and healthy light of inquiry and opinion, 
let them have their theological Colleges, as 


had been suggested by the right hon. Gen- | 


tleman (Mr. Walpole); but let not great 
national institutions be turned into fore- 
ing-houses for the clergy. He thought, 
on the contrary, that no greater boon than 
this freedom of inquiry could be desired 
for them. Which was the more crue!—to 
make them sign the Thirty-nine Articles 
first and inquire afterwards, or to let them 
inquire first and sign afterwards? When 
the deputation on this question waited 
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culture and refinement ; not more life, but {so much feared ? 
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Not from Protestant 
Dissenters, but from tutors and Fellows, 


/ and even Bishops, who had swallowed all 


the other day on the Archbishop of | 


Canterbury, the Bishop of Gloucester 
spoke of the Church of England being 
founded on a rock, and of the storms that 
raged round it. But how had those storms 
originated ? Not with the Dissenters, but 


the University tests; and they would 
make the Dissenters seape-goats for their 
sins, and gend them into the wilderness, 
Apprehensions of Romanism had likewise 
been expressed; but where had the 
Romanist movement in the Established 
Church its rise? Not among the Protest- 
ant Dissenters—he should like to ask how 
many Protestant Dissenters had become 
Romanists—not from the increased activity 
of the Romanists themselves, but at Ox- 
ford, among clergymen, Fellows, and 
tutors, who had swallowed all your tests? 
How could it be otherwise so long as they 
compelled men to sail under false colours ? 
Men came in under false colours and 
changed them when they went out. If 
they allowed men to come in stating man- 
fully what they believed, they need not 
fear that, on going out, they would depart 
from the opinions they had expressed. Let 
them cease to try the consciences of men; 
to lead them to tamper with their convic- 
tions and trifle with their consciences at a 
time when their convictions were honest 
and their consciences were clear. The 
argument used by Milton in his Plea for 
the Liberty of Unlicenced Printing, was 
applicable to this question— 

“ Where there is much desire to learn, there 

of necessity will be much arguing, much writ- 
ing, many opinions; for opinion in good men is 
but knowledge in the making. . . . What 
some lament of, we rather should rejoice at, 
should rather praise this pious forwardness among 
men, to reassume the ill-deputed care of their 
religion into their own hands again. A little 
generous prudence, a little forbearance of one 
another, and some grain of charity might win all 
these diligencies to join and unite into one gene- 
ral and brotherly search after truth, could we but 
forego this prelaticai tradition of crowding free 
consciences and Christian liberties into canons 
and precepts of men.” 
It was in the interest of Christian truth, 
unity, and charity that he supported this 
Bill. It would not injure, but rather in- 
crease, the influence of real religion by 
liberating it from odious and unnatural re- 
strictions ; and then real religion, breath- 
ing more freely, would more effectively 
pursue its high and holy course, promoting 
truth, peace, and good-will among men. 

Sm WILLIAM HEATHCOTE said, 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 


with some of the clergy of the Church. | had spoken with an ability and—though 
Fears of too much freedom of inquiry, and | he could not himself agree with much that 
even of infidelity, had been expressed. But | had fallen from him—on the whole, with 
where did the thing come from that was|a temper which showed that he would 


My. Winterbotham 
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evidently be an addition to the debating 
power of that House. Nevertheless, the 
hon. Gentleman had confirmed him in the 
impression he previously entertained, that 
the Bill must inevitably tend, whether its 
authors intended it or not, towards making 
University education merely secular. The 
hon. and learned Member for Exeter (Mr. 
Coleridge) had committed something like 
an anachronism in describing this as a Bill 
for the admission of Dissenters to the Uni- 
versities. The two questions involved in 
the Bill—the education and the governing 
power—were distinct. The hon. and 
learned Member for Exeter had said that 
his measure would not have the effect of 
introducing scepticism or infidelity into the 
Universities, because infidelity existed there 
already. For himself, he certainly had no 
knowledge of its existence there now; but 
he would ask his hon. and learned Friend 
whether there was no difference between 
a man of sceptical principles being in 
possession of opportunities which it was 
a disgrace to him to retain, and who 
therefore was necessarily under the ope- 
ration of motives that would induce him to 
be cautious, and the setting-up of such 
a person in a place of recognized authority ? 
Then they came to the question—could 
they have the governing power of the 
Colleges composed of men of different, 
and, perhaps, contradictory beliefs? He 
apprehended that the qualifications con- 
tained in the Bill must of necessity come 
to nothing. For instance, there was the 
reservation of the divinity degrees and the 
divinity professorships. How could that 
reservation be maintained ? It was entirely 
inconsistent with the whole principle of the 
Bill. If they set up the national character 
of Universities as fatal to, or at least 
inconsistent with, their religious character, 
how could they maintain a staff for teaching 
and examining in the religious tenets of a 
Church which would be designated as a 
sect ? That reservation would, therefore, 
last only a very short time. Then, again, 
how would they retain the religious worship 
of the College when the members of the 
College, the governing body, the Fellows, 
and teachers were of different forms of reli- 
gion, and some of them, perhaps, of no 
form of religion at all? It would come to 


this at last, that they must secularize their | 


education. For his own part, if it came 


to that, he would rather have seen—though 
the hon, Gentleman who had spoken 
last disclaimed the desire to see it—some 
of the Colleges, or a part of their funds, 
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| diverted to establishments for the Dis- 


senters, than that the present governing 
and teaching bodies should be entirely 
revolutionized. He did not think his hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Coleridge) really 
saw the shore on which he would, after all, 
be landed; he was doing the work of 
those who wished to bring about a very 
different state of things from what he 
desired ; and a work which must end in so 
complete an elimination of religious educa- 
tion from the Universities that they must 
have separate institutions for teaching the 
clergy, and even go beyond that. There 
were, as usual, three courses now open to 
them. The Colleges might be maintained as 
they were now in possession of the Fellows 
belonging to the Established Chureh ; or, if 
that was not to be conceded, they might 
either secularize them, as that Bill would 
do; or convert them into denominational 
institutions. If they took the last course 
it might be carried out either by giving 
half the Colleges to the different forms of 
Dissent, or—leaving the Colleges as they 
stood—by diverting half their funds for the 
benefit of other denominations, He should 
prefer the latter alternative if he had to 
choose between them. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he hoped he 
would be allowed to reply briefly to the 
remarks addressed to him personally by 
the hon. and learned Member for Exeter, 
(Mr. Coleridge). His hon. and learned 
Friend had taken exception to some ob- 
servations made by him not there but else- 
where. Now he had never uttered a word 
on that subject either there or elsewhere 
which he would shrink from acknowledging. 
His hon. and learned Friend, however, had 
not quite accurately quoted his words. 
What he had stated at a public meeting 
at Buckingham was that the measure of 
which his hon. and learned Friend was a 
sponsor was one of a series of measures 
that were directly aimed against the 
Christianity of the nation. To those words 
he entirely adhered, and he was prepared 
to justify them. The Preamble of the Bill 
declared that it was expedient that the 
benefits of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambuidge should be rendered “ freely ac- 
cessible to the nation.’’ Now, would his hon. 
and learned Friend say that those great 
institutions never were accessible to the 
nation. Were they not open to and in- 
tended for the nation at the time of their 
foundation ? When did they cease to be 
accessible to the nation and appropriate to 
their original pnrpose 2 Would it be pre- 
I 2 
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tended that the Church of England ceased | 
to be the Church of England, or that} 
institutions founded to impart sound learn- 
ing and religion ceased to be appropriate 
to their purpose, because England, almost | 
as one man, threw off the yoke of the 
Church of Rome? If, indeed, they had 
ceased to be ‘national,’ it was only to 
men who themselves were not 
nation —to men who did not hold those 
principles and those creeds which had at 
all times been bound up with the religious 
life and profession of the nation. Were 
they to revolutionize not only the Uni- 
versities but the country itself in order 
to do away with the only question on 
which there was any repugnance on the 
part of the Dissenters to the University 
system? Were they, he asked, to revo- 
lutionize and degrade not only the consti- 
tution of the Universities, but the Constitu- 
tion of the whole land, in order to take 
away that which presented the only point 
of repugnance between them and the na- 
tion? He protested against the abuse of 


the word ‘‘national’’ in respect to the | 


Universities. These Institutions had come 
down to them with all their great functions 
and their character unchanged. The new 
Member (Mr. Winterbotham), who had 
spoken that day with much ability, had in 
one short phrase stated the whole battle 
between them, for he said, ‘* We ask for 
religious equality, and we will be content 
with nothing less.’ There was nothing like 
coming to a clear explanation. There was 
no use going on year after year with mere 
side issues, which were only so many means 
of aggravating, and never led to a settle- 
ment of anything. The real question was 
—Was this to be a religious land or was it 
not? [*‘*Oh!”] He expected a shout of 
disapprobation when he made that state- 
ment. Hon. Gentleman did not see that 
religion must be founded ona faith. _They 
tolked of their all uniting in teaching 
religion and morality ; but the greatest 
and most absurd figment of the day was 
the notion that they could uphold religion 
and teach morality without a faith on which 
they were to be founded. If they elected 
into the teaching and governing bodies of 
the Universities men of entirely different 
and contrary creeds, there must ensue 
either constant conflicts that would be 
destructive of all religious teaching, or, as 
was more likely to happen, religion would be 
so subordinated to every other subject as 


to be practically swept out of the University | 


curriculum. Religion would be tabooed 
Mr. Hubbard 
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by common consent, and they would have 
no religion taught at all. It was impos- 
sible to found any argument on the con- 
tradictory state of feeling that now existed, 
This Bill would open the doors of the 
Universities to those who had not even an 
idea of a hereafter. His hon. and learned 
Friend had argued his cause with con- 
summate ability ; but he had pleaded as 
an advocate; in time he would doubtless 
reach the highest position in the profes- 
sion which he adorned, and he (Mr. 
Hubbard) appealed from the argument of 
the present Advocate to the matured de- 
cision of the future Judge. He had never 
wished to say a word that would give 
the least pain to his hon. and learned 
Friend; but entertaining as he did the 
strongest objection to his proposal, he 
could not shrink from the duty of boldly 
saying what he felt and believed on this 
important subject. 

Mr. POWELL said, he hoped that after 
a discussion of only two hours on such an 
important measure the debate would not be 
arrested. The object of the Bill was to 
un-denominationalize our system of educa- 
tion and to create a secular system. The 
petition against the Bill had been signed 
by 460 Heads and Fellows of Colleges, 
whereas that in its favour received the 
signatures of only 290, 

And it being now a quarter to Six of the 


Clock— 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 





ESTABLISHED CHURCH (IRELAND). 
LEAVE, 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise, Sir, to 
make the Motion which stands on the 
Notice Paper in my name, and which, I 
believe, I could have made, as a matter of 
form, on the night on which the Resolu- 
tions were reported, if it had not been that 
I waited for the answer to the Address to 
the Crown—namely, that leave be given to 
bring in a Bill to prevent, for a limited 
time, new appointments in the Church of 
Treland, and to restrain, for the same pe- 
riod, in certain respects, the proceedings of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Ire- 
land. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, I think it 
necessary, Sir, to give you notice that I 


| object to the right hon. Gentleman’s pro- 


ceeding at this hour (7 minutes to 6 
o’clock) with a Motion for the introduction 
of a Bill in pursuance of the reply of Her 
Majesty to an Address from this House ; 
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and, with the permission of the Touse, I 
will state my reasons for so objecting. 

Mr. SPEAKER: According to the rule 
of the House, if the hon. Member objects 
to the Motion being brought on at this hour 
it cannot be proceeded with. 


Religious, §c., Buildings 


Hlouse adjourned at five minutes | 
to Six o’clock. 
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for the erection of a meeting house or a 
mechanics’ institute, could not be given 
without conforming to all the provisions of 
the Act. Now, in the case of large gifts 
of land these provisions acted, no doubt, 
beneficially ; but in such cases as those he 
had referred to the enrolment could not 
possibly serve any useful purpose. He 


| might, perhaps, remark that a similar Bill 
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RELIGIOUS, &c., BUILDINGS (SITES) 
BILL—(No. 77.) 
(The Lord Cranworth.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorv CRANWORTH, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, that the object of the measure was 
to relieve a very meritorious class of Her 
Majesty’s subjects from what they con- 
ceived to be a hardship inflicted on them 
by the Mortmain Act. By that Act lan- 
guishing and dying persons were restrained 
from improvidentalienationsof lands forcha- 
ritable purposes when on their death-beds ; 
and the Act made it necessary that such 
gifts should be made at least twelve months 
prior to the death of the donor, and that 
the deed of gift should be enrolled in the 
Court of Chancery within six months of its 
execution. This of course excludes gifts 
by will. The Act extends even to lands 
purchased for a full consideration, except 
that in such cases there is no necessity 
that the purchase should be made twelve 
months before the death of the party con- 
veying. But the necessity for enrolment 
extends to these cases as well as to gifts 
of land. The Act applied to the smallest 
quantity of land, and even a small plot of 
ground, intended for objects beneficial 
to the entire community, such as for a site 





to the one now before their Lordships was 
introduced in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, and was sent up to their Lordships 
with the approbation of the House of 
Commons ; but during its passage through 
their Lordships’ House the noble and 
learned Lord who then held the Great 
Seal (Lord Chelmsford) proposed a new 
mode of registration which the promoters 
of the Bill regarded as so objectionable 
that they preferred that the law should 
remain in its present state. A gentleman 
interested in the promotion of this measure 
had handed him a paper, from which it 
appeared that the enrolment in one case 
had cost a little over £9, and in another 
£6. This charge was of small moment in 
the case of large gifts of land, but was felt 
in the case of small plots as a grievance. 
These expenses might not be very heavy, 
but if they were attended by no advantage 
why should they be incurred at all? The 
Bill therefore provided that all grants of 
land for a full valuable consideration (ex- 
cept by will) to trustees on behalf of any 
body of persons associated together for 
religious purposes, or for the promotion 
of education, arts, literature, science, or 
charitable purposes, for the purpose of 
erecting thereon buildings for such pur- 
poses, shall be exempt from the provisions 
of the 9 Geo. 2. c. 36 and 24 Vict. c. 9. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.’’ 
—(Lord Cranworth.) 


Lorp ROMILLY said, he approved the 
general principle of the Bill, but he could 
not agree with his noble and learned 
Friend as to the uselessness of registration. 
He intended to move some Amendments 
in Committee, because he felt convinced 
that the enrolment complained of by the 
noble and learned Lord was attended with 
considerable advantages in the case of 
small charities. This enrolment, in fact, 
made it impossible that these charities 
could be deprived of land which had once 
been given to them. He had made inquiry 
upon the subject, and he was informed 
that the highest expense known to have 
been incurred for this purpose was £3 7s, 
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The cases alluded to by his noble and 
learned Friend must have been very pecu- 
liar and unusual in their character, and 
he should be obliged if his noble and 
learned Friend would favour him with the 
details, so that he might verify them. At 
present the fees, though not large, might 
be reduced by the Lord Chancellor, with 
the consent of the Treasury. When the 
Bill got into Committee he proposed to 
move Amendments which would have the 
effect of doing away with some of the 
preliminary steps in the enrolment—steps 
which were totally unnecessary. The 
result would be that these small charities 
need not employ any solicitor; but that 
everything might be done by their own 
secretaries at an expense of about 30s, or 
40s. 

Lorv CHELMSFORD said, he agreed 
with his noble and learned Friend that it 
was most desirable to prevent any secret 
grant or alienation of land given for reli- 
gious and charitable purposes, and it ap- 
peared to him that the most effectual way 
to secure that object was by requiring 
that all those grants should be enrolled. 
There could be no practical objection to 
such a course, which need not be attended 
with inconvenience or any great expense. 
Ilis noble and learned Friend, on the 
previous occasions when he moved a mea 
sure similar to this one, had invariably 
made enrolment one of the conditions upon 
which those gifts should be valid; but he 
had altered his views since, and had given 
their Lordships no satisfactory reasons for 
his change of opinion, or why the principle 
of enrolment should not be maintained ; 
and his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Romilly) had shown that such enrolment 
could be effected easily and cheaply. He 
(Lord Chelmsford) should certainly sup- 
port any Amendment in Committee which 
would provide for the enrolment of those 
grants. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
did not rise to offer any opposition to the 
second reading -— on the contrary, he 
thought that the object of the Bill was 
exceedingly good and laudable. He had 


ever been inclined to support measures | 


proposing to effect the acquisition of sites 


for these purposes in the easiest and | 


cheapest manner. But he wished to ob 
serve that the opinion of the country upon 
the subject did not appear to be so general 
or unanimous as his noble and learned 
Friend who moved the second reading 


supposed it to be. He should have thought | 


Lord Romilly 
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| that the various bodies throughout the 
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country, who were proprietors of chapels 
built upon small pieces of land, would have 
been anxious to reduce to a minimum the 
expense attending the acquisition of sites. 
But he found that to be by no means the 
case. He had received a deputation from 
a Conference of the Methodist body, repre- 
senting an enormous number of chapels 
throughout the country which had been 
built upon small pieces of land granted 
for the purpose. Their statement was 
remarkable. They said it was true that 
the object of the Mortmain Act originally 
was to prevent secret conveyances of land 
for religious and charitable purposes; but 
where a small piece of land was sold out 
and out to build a chapel upon it there 
was no reason to apprehend any mischief 
from the secrecy of the transaction. The 
Act had, however, in practice, answered a 
larger and more important purpose, inas- 
much as it had brought about a system of 
registration of the trusts of small pieces 
of ground which had proved of the highest 
possible advantage. The Methodist body 
stated that they had not a regular sta- 
tionary body of ministers in their chapels. 
They were men who went about from place 
to place. Consequently the deeds of those 
trusts were generally loosely kept, and 
some of them had been lost. ‘The result 
was that all traces of the boundary dis- 
appeared, and encroachments were occa- 
sionally made which gave rise to disputes 
as to the exact nature of the trusts, and 
the obligations which were imposed upon 
the trustees. The enrolment was, how- 
ever, attended with this great advantage, 
that they could procure from the Court of 
Chancery for a few shillings an office copy 
of the trust deed, if required. Although 
that was not the object of the Mortmain 
Act, yet as it had sprung out of it and 
proved to be beneficial he (the Lord 
Chancellor) thought they ought to con- 
sider whether it would not be well to 
secure it by a special enactment. It ap- 
peared to him that all practical objects 
would be secured if those trust deeds were 
required to be filed, like affidavits, instead 
of enrolled, and the expense of doing so 
would be very trifling. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Tuesday, the 22nd in- 
stant. 
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SEA FISHERIES BILL—{No. 96.) 
(The Duke of Richmond.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to Or- 
der) (on Re-commitment). 

Clause 5 (Interpretation of Terms). 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he had understood that it was the 
intention of the noble Duke to insert a 
clause exempting Ireland from the opera- 
tion of the Bill; as, however, his noble 
Friend had not done so, he (the Marquess 
of Clanricarde) would move the omission 
of the word ‘‘Ireland” from the 5th 
clause. In his opinion the Irish oyster 
fishermen had a right to complain of the 
the way in which they had been treated 
in reference to this matter. By the Con- 
vention that had been entered into with 
France, which it was the object of this 
Bill to carry out, the oyster fisheries on the 
coasts of England and France were pro- 
tected during close time ; but the Irish 
oyster beds were left entirely at the mercy 
of English and French fishermen, who 
would most assiduously dredge them dur- 
ing the close season for the purpose of 
supplying their own oyster beds. The 
result must inevitably be that, in a few 
years, several hundreds of Ivish fishermen 
would be deprived of.a valuable fishery 
and of a productive source of livelihood. 

Tue Doxe or RICHMOND said, that if 
the noble Marquess had done him the 
honour of reading the Bill, he would have 
seen that he had made his Amendment ap- 
plicable to the wrong clause. The 5th clause 
had no reference to the oyster fisheries ; it 
was the 27th clause which referred to 


Ireland; and in that clause it was provided | 


that that part of the Bill should not inter- 
fere with the jurisdiction or powers pos- 
sessed by the Irish Fishery Commissioners 


with regard to oyster fisheries, and should | 


not apply to Ireland or the seas adjoining. 
There was also a proviso that nothing in 
the Bill relating to oyster or mussel fishe- 
ries should either interfere with or affect 
the jurisdiction which Irish Fishery Com- 
missioners had power to exercise over the 
seas surrounding Ireland, or over the oyster 
fisheries and oyster beds in those seas. 
The 5th clause merely related to what he 
might term the police regulations of the 
Bill, and the provisions it contained were 
such as even an Irish oyster would not 
object to. The Convention which had 
been signed between England and France 
had the effect of reducing the close season 
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| by six weeks; so that if the Bill were 


passed there would be less inducement by 


| six weeks than at present for fishermen to 
'go to the Irish oyster beds. 


The Bill 
merely proposed to carry out the Conven- 


tion. 


Viscount LIFFORD maintained that 
the Bill would interfere with the power 
which the Irish Fishery Commissioners 
now possessed and exercised of making 
by-laws for the regulation of the oyster 
beds, which existed ten miles out at sea on 
some parts of the Irish coast. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND said, the 
Irish Fishery Commissioners had no more 
right to make by-laws for the fisheries 


| beyond three miles of the coast, than the 


noble Lord had to make laws for the regu- 
lation of his estate. 

Viscount LIFFORD said, that the real 
tendency of the measure would be to give 
to Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Dutch- 
men, facilities for fishing the Irish grounds 
during the month of June, while the Irish 
fishermen could only stand and look on, 
without any power to fish the beds them- 
selves. 

Tuer Eart or WICKLOW said, that if 
the Bill passed, the fishermen of Arklow, 
on the coast of Ireland, would be powerless 
to protect their oyster beds, which lay 
within seven or eight miles of land, and 
were fished by strangers from a distance 
during the close season. He had recently 
received a letter stating that in about a 
week or ten days thousands of barrels of 
oysters were taken from those beds. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that the complaint was, that while the 


| Convention gave the French the right of 


fishing English banks, subject to the ob- 
servance of close time, the Irish would 
lose their right of making a close time 
through the operation of the Fishery 
Board. The Irish banks would, there- 
fore, be frequented by English and French 
fishermen in close time to replace the 


| oysters which had been taken from their 


own beds, and there would be no protec- 
tion for the Irish coast. His own opinion 
was, that the Convention was most unjust 
and unfair, and that their Lordships should 
not facilitate the carrying of the Conven- 
tion into effect, but that the noble Duke 
should endeavour to make a further Con- 
vention in reference to close time. 

Tne LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
the question whether a further Convention 
should be made with France could not 
then be considered; the only question then 
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was whether the Convention which had 
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inquiries, and could not find any case in 


been made should be carried into effect. | which any person had been convicted for 


He thought it better that the title to the 
fisheries off the coast at Arklow should not 
be discussed; but, at any rate, any juris- 
diction that the Irish Fishery Board had 
exercised was exempted; and any fishery 
within the proper fishery limits of the 
coast of Ireland was also exempted. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that all the banks between England and 
France beyond the three miles were dealt 
with by the Convention. Why were not 
similar banks off the coast of Ireland dealt 
with ? 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
the House was not asked to legislate terri- 
torially as to fishing rights, but only to give 
effect to an international arrangement 
entered into to the effect that the Legisla- 
ture of each country should put some limit 
on the action of the subjects of those coun- 
tries. If there should be a similar Con- 
vention as to Ireland the House would have 
to deal with a measure to give effect to it. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
repeated that, as no penalty was imposed 
in reference to the coast of Ireland, great 
injury would be done by oysters being taken 
in breeding time, and he should propose a 
new clause to remedy this evil. 

Eart GREY said, that while he agreed 
that they could not by legislation affect 
French rights in places more than three 


offending against the by-laws of the Irish 
Fishery Board at a distance of more than 
three miles from the shore; and the truth 
was that they had no power to make such 
by-laws. 

Lorpv TAUNTON said, they ought not 
to pass this Bill without further considera- 
tion, and that they should place Ireland 
upon the same footing as was proposed for 
England and France. They ought, at all 
events, not to part with the Bill until they 
had come to an understanding that the 
matter should be thoroughly investigated, 
and that any real grievance that might 
press upon the Irish fisheries should be 
dealt with. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
there seemed to be some misunderstanding 
upon this point; the Convention was not 
in operation, and could not be until it was 
sanctioned by Parliament. He was in- 


' clined to think it desirable that the discus- 


miles from the coast, he thought that the | 


objection of the noble Marquess had not 
been answered. The Convention secured 
to France and also to England all that 


each wanted; butit had neglected to secure | 


what was necessary to protect the Irish 


sion should be postponed, because it seemed 
that the matter was not at present well 
understood. The Convention between 
England and France was confined to those 
two countries simply because they possessed 
the opposite shores of the Channel; but 
Ireland was in a different geographical 
position. It seemed to him that the Irish 
fishermen were labouring under a state of 
unnecessary panic. The French fishermen, 
he believed, bad not hitherto gone to the 
Irish beds, which were too distant from 


'them; and he did not see why it should 


fisheries; and the noble Marquess said that | 


Parliament ought not to pass any Act until 
there should be a Convention to deal with 
Irish fisheries, and give them the same 
protection as was given to the French and 
English fisheries. It seemed reasonable 
that.they should postpone legislation until 
that was done; because if by passing the 
Bill they gave France all she wanted it 
would then be idle to ask her for a fresh 
Convention. 


Tue Duxe or RICHMOND said, that 


the noble Earl had not clearly apprehended , 


the case. The Convention with France 
was already signed, but it was necessary 
to obtain the sanction of Parliament. It 
seemed to be forgotten that the object of 
the Commissioners, right or wrong, was to 
abolish close time altogether, and they had 
shortened it by six weeks. 
The Lord Chancellor 


He had made 


be supposed they would now commence 
to go there simply because a Convention 
had been concluded between France and’ 
England affecting the Channel fisheries. 
It would, however, be a serious matter to 
allow the Convention to be set aside after 
France had been brought to agree to make 
undoubted concessions. He might add 
that he could not agree that the English 
Parliament had any power to make laws 
with respect to oyster beds which were 
more than three miles from the ceast. 
Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY said, that 
an express stipulation was inserted in the 
Convention that it should not come into 
operation until an Act of Parliament had 
been obtained. He might remind the noble 
Earl of an exactly similar case which 
happened on the first occasion when he 
held the Seals of the Foreign Office. At 
that time a Convention was concluded 
between England and France, subject to 
the confirmation of Parliament; and a 
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Bill was consequently introduced, but the 
Legislature refused to adopt the Bill, and | 
the Convention therefore remained inopera- | 
tive. As to the jurisdiction which either 
country might possess over fishing banks at | 
acertain distance from the shore, he sup- 
posed there was no doubt that the exclu- | 
sive jurisdiction of each country extended 
only to the three mile line. But this | 
treaty, if assented to, would affect the sub- | 
jects of the Queen and of the Emperor of | 
the French beyond the three mile line. | 
The question was whether it was not ad- | 
visable, before the Convention was sanc- | 
tioned, that an arrangement should be made 
which should include the Irish fisheries | 
also. The grievance of the Irish fishermen | 
was simply this—-French fishermen would | 
be able to resort during the close season to | 
the coast of Ireland, and they would 
certainly do so if prevented by this Con- 
vention from fishing in the English Chan- 
nel. Only the most simple would su ggest | 
in answer to this that after the Act was 
passed the French Government should be | 
asked to grant fresh favours. How could 
it be expected France would do so after | 
having secured all she desired? 

Tart LORD CHANCELLOR believed | 
the noble Earl misapprehended the state of 
the case. Should the Convention not obtain 
the sanction of Parliament, the arrangement | 
of 1859 would remain in force, and under | 
this close extended six weeks longer than | 
was proposed by the present Convention. | 
The negotiator of the Treaty had induced | 
the French Gov ernment to shorten the 
close time by six weeks; therefore the in- | 
ducements for French fishermen to resort 
‘to the Irish grounds would be rather less | 
than more under the treaty ; and if as was 
acknowledged, French fishermen had not | 
as yet found their way to the coast of | 
Ireland the freer course opened to them by | 
the Convention would most likely induce 
them to continue fishing nearer home. As 
to the suggestion that France should be 
asked to prevent her subjects from fishing 
on the Wicklow coast he thought it very 
unlikely she would assent to the proposal 
when we had nothing to offer in return. 
In his opinion, the hope of obtaining this | 
other concession, of indifferent value, was | 
not a sufficient ground for postponing the 
enjoyment of the real benefits which would | 
result from the Convention as at present 
agreed on. The noble Marquess (the 


Marquess of Canricarde) had asked why | 
Frenchmen should be allowed to fish off | 
the Wicklow coast when the Irish were 
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prevented from doing so? This would be 
a very just ground of complaint if it were 
well-founded, but the Irish Fishery Com- 
missioners had no power to impose such a 
restriction as that described, and he ques- 
| tioned whether any by- -law of the nature 
alluded to was in existence. 

Tue Eant or MALMESBURY said, that 
as regarded the Bill of 1852, to which the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Kimberley) had 
alluded, the object of which was to sanction 
the Extradition Treaty, he was under 
misapprehension. It was not he (the Earl 
of Malmesbury) who had made the Con- 


| vention with France in respect to extra- 


dition, or who was responsible for the Bill 
introduced into Parliament in respect of 
it. The treaty was negotiated by Lord 
Palmerston, and his successor for two 
months, Lord Granville, and when the Go- 
vernment of the Earl of Derby came into 
Office they found the Bill ready in the Fo- 
reign Office. Of course the hew Government 
felt themselves bound to carry out the en- 
gagement with France entered into by their 
predecessors, and therefore he (the Earl of 
Malmesbury), as Foreign Minister, intro- 
duced the Bill in their Lordships’ House. 
To his great astonishment, as well as to 
the astonishment of many noble Lords on 
the other side the House, the Bill was 
opposed by the then Lord Chancellor (Lord 
Campbell), who moved its rejection ; and 
it was thrown out. He (the Earl of 
Malmesbury) was not responsible either for 
the treaty or the Bill, and had merely 
moved the latter as a matter of honour. 

Toe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
moved to report Progress. 


House resumed ; House to be again in 
Committee (on Re-commitment) on Friday 
the 22nd instant. 


ALKALI ACT CONTINUANCE BILL [H.L. ] 
A Bill to continue the Operation of the Alkali 
Act, 1863—Was presented by The Duke of Rica- 
monn ; read 1*, (No. 99.) 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o'clock 
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OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 14, 1868. 


HOUSE 


MINUTES.}—Svurrir—considered in Committee 

—Civin Service Estimares-—Class III. 

Pvsuic Bitts— Ordered— Unclaimed Prize Money 
(India) * ; Established Church (Ireland). 

First Reading — Established Chureh (Ireland) 
[117]. 

Second Reading—Partition * [107]. 

Committee—Boundary Bill [165]—r.r. 

Third Reading — Customs and Income Tax * 
[108]; Exchequer Bonds (£1,600,000) * [112]. 


METROPOLIS—IRON GATES IN 
DEVONSHIRE PLACE AND WIMPOLE 
STREET.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOLDNEY said, he would beg to| 


ask the hon. Member for Bath, Whether 
the Metropolitan Board of Works is aware 


that Iron Gates are still continued at the | 
end of Devonshire Place and Wimpole | 


Street, being one of the principal thorough- 
fares between Oxford Street and the New 
Road, and that such Gates are refused to 
be opened to the public unless a gratuity 
is given to the Gatekeeper; and, if the 


Board are aware of it, whether they pro- | 


pose to take any steps with reference there- 
to; and, further, whether the road is re- 
paired at the public expense or by any 
private individual ? 

Me. TITE said, this matter is but a 
portion of a large question which has been 
under the consideration of the Metropolitan 
Board since January last year. There are 
between 200 and 300 gates of a similar 
character in the metropolis, and thirty in 
the parish of St. Pancras alone. The 
Board first 
Lords to refer the matter to the Committee 
inquiring into Municipal Regulations, but 
that was not attended to. 
plied to the Home Secretary, who, after 
considering the subject very carefully, re- 
plied that the ease was surrounded with so 
many difficulties that he was unable to 
bring in a Bill on the subject. The par- 
ticular cases referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Chippenham are not peculiar. 
The Board know of no justification for 
charging anything in the shape of a toll, 
which would be illegal; but the gates | 
bolong in many cases to the owners of the 
property on which the streets are built, | 
and the Board have no power to interfere. | 
They hope, however, to be able to bring 
in a Bill next Session. The expense of 
repairing the roads where such gates exist | 
is, in many cases, borne by the parishes. 


memorialized the House of | 
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LIBRARY AND MUSEUM OF THE 
PATENT OFFICE.—QUESTION, 

Mr. LAYARD said, he wished to ask 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
the Government intend to carry out the 
recommendation of the Select Committee 
on the Patent Office of 1864, and of the 
Commissioners of Patents made at various 
periods, with regard to the Library and 
Museum of the Patent Office, and to find 

proper accommodation for them; and, if 
not, why not ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, in reply, 
that the result of the recommendations of 
the Committee was that a room, ninety 
feet long and fifty feet wide, had been 
provided for the purpose of a library, and 
no complaints had been received of want of 
accommodation ; though if it were found 
to be insufficient there would be no difficulty 
in increasing it considerably, The recom- 

| mendations of the Committee respecting 
ithe Museum of Patents were not very 
clear, and the Government, for various rea- 
sons, did not intend to submit any pro- 
posals on the subject to Parliament. 


METROPOLIS—IMPROVEMENTS IN 
PARK LANE.—QUESTION, 
Viscount HAMILTON said, he wished 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
| Upon whom rests the responsibility of the 
present impeded state of the thoroughfare 
in Park Lane; why the works have con- 


| tinued so long unfinished ; and, how many 
| men a-day are employed upon them, and 


| when there is a probability of the works 
being completed ? 


CotoxeL HOGG said, perhaps the noble 


' Lord would allow him to answer the Ques- 


They then ap- | 


tions, The Metropolitan Board of Works 
were at present engaged in altering the 
thoroughfare in Park Lane. Towards the 
end of last year their attention was drawn 
by the St. George’s Vestry to the state of 
Park Lane. A Committee was formed, 
and, after various conferences between the 
First Commissioner of Works, the Com- 
mittees of the Metropolitan Board, and the 
Vestry of St. George’s, Hanover Square, it 
was agreed that a roadway should be formed 
of a minimum width of 40 feet, a footpath 
on the east side of a minimum width of 10 
feet, and one on the west side of a uniform 
width of 8 feet. The deed was signed and 
deposited with the First Commissioner of 
Works on the 28th of January, 1868, and 
on the 3lst the contractor was ordered to 
commence the work. He was allowed 
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twelve weeks to complete it, and, accord- 
ingly, it ought to have been completed on 
the 24th of April. A delay had, however, 
been occasioned by the necessity of alter- 
ing the levels of the road in various places, 
which, though not originally contemplated, 
was found to be advantageous to both the 
thoroughfare and the Park. At present 
there were twenty men on the work, which 
were as many as could be conveniently 
employed. At times, during the progress 
of the job, there had been as many as 100 
wen on it. The portion of the road be- 
tween Oxford Street and Mount Street was 
completely open, that from Mount Street 
to Stanhope Gate would be open this 
week, and the remainder would be open in 
about ten days from the present time. 


LEGISLATION FOR SCOTLAND. 
QUESTION. 

Sir ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, 
he wished to ask the Lord Advocate, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to proceed with the following 
Bills :--Land Writs Registration (Scot- 
land), Court of Justiciary (Scotland), Court 
of Session (Scotland), County General As- 
sessment (Scotland, and Entail Amendment 
(Scotland) ; and, if so, on what day ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, in reply, 
that he did intend to proceed with the 
Land Writs Registration, the Court of 
Justiciary, and the Entail Amendment 
Bills. The County General Assessment 
Bill stood for seeond reading that evening ; 
and he proposed that it should be read a 
second time, in order that it might be re- 
printed with Amendments, which had been 
suggested at various county meetings held 
in April last. Recommendations from 
several legal corporations upon the subject 
of the Court of Session Bill were now under 
the consideration of the Government; and 
he would state next week what course he 
would take with reference to that measure. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE ACT, 
1867—TILE COMPOUND-HOUSEHOLDER, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary to the Poor Law 
Board, What steps the Government propose 
to take to remedy the alleged evils and 
hardships which have resulted from the 
abolition of the Compound-Houselholder; 
whether it is intended to introduce some 
general scheme of uniformity of Poor Rate, 
or whether it is intended to await the 
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Report of the Select Committee on Poor 
Rates Assessment, &c. ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
in reply, that, when his attention was first 
drawn to the Question of the hon, Gentle- 
man, it occurred to him, remembering the 
discussions and divisions of last year with 
reference to the compound-householder, 
that it ought to have been addressed to 
some more responsible Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The Bill intro- 
duced by the Poor Law Department in the 
present Session in no way affected the 
compound-householder. The hon. Mem- 
ber must be aware that on the Motion of 
the hon. and learned Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) a Select Committee 
had been appointed to consider this and 
other questions. Now, if he might offer his 
private opinion, he thought that neither the 
House nor the Government would be likely 
to legislate on the subject without a full 
consideration of the Report of that Com- 
mittee. 


THE CORPS OF COMMISSIONAIRES— 
EMPLOYMENT IN CIVIL DEPART- 
MENTS.—QUESTION, 


Sm CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether it is true that in a Report of a 
Committee (composed of Mr. Goulburn, the 
Vice Controller of Customs, Mr. Farrar, 
and Mr. Williams, of the Board of Trade), 
presented to the Treasury in June 1865, 
a strong recommendation was made of the 
expediency of employing Commissionaires 
in the various Civil Departments of the 
United Kingdom, on the special grounds of 
‘‘ efficiency’’ and * economy;” and, if so, 
whether there will be any objection on the 
part of the Government to produce that 
part of the Report relating to the Corps of 
Commissionaires ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, said, 
he had to inform his hon. and gallant 
Friend that the Report to which he had 
alluded made no such recommendation as 
he appeared to suppose. The Committee 
confined their recommendation exclusively 
to the employment of two Commissionaires 
in the office of the Registrar General of 
Seamen. It was not their duty to report 
generally. The Report was a confidential 
one, addressed to the Board of Trade, and 
he therefore could not lay it on the table. 
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IRELAND—CUSTOMS’ OFFICERS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. STOCK said, he wished to ask the | 
Secretary to the Treasury, Why the First 
Clerk in the Customs at Dublin should 
have a salary of only £400 a-year, his 
Collector’s salary being £1,000, when the 
First Clerk at Glasgow had a salary of | 
£450, although his Collector’s salary was 
only £800? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH replied, that | 
the hon. Member was misinformed as to 
the salaries of those officers. The estab- 
lishment at Dublin and that at Glasgow | 
were in precisely the same classification as | 
regarded the salaries of the clerks. The 
Chief Clerk at each place had a salary of 
£350, rising by annual increments to 
£400. It was true that the Collector at 
Dublin had a higher salary than the Col- 
lector at Glasgow, because he was a sort 
of Surveyor General in Ireland. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 

Coroner. STUART KNOX said, he 
wished to ask an important Question of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Laneashire. He regretted that he 


had only been able to give him private 


Notice after he entered the House. The 
question he wished to ask was, After what | 
hour he will not take the Suspensory Bill; 
and, whether, as the right hon. Gentleman 
can bring the matter before Parliament 
without the least delay, and without inter- 
fering with the necessary business of the 
country, he will, if he still persists in his 
present intentions, introduce the Bill at 
such an hour as will permit a full discus- 
sion ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I have no diffi- 
culty in answering the question for want 
of Notice, because it appears to me to be 
simple in its character. The Motion which 
I have to make for the introduction of this 
Bill is a Motion which I believe, in con- 
formity with the ordinary usages of the 
House, I should have been perfectly justi- 
fied in making immediately after the Re- 
port ofthe Resolutions which passed through 
the Committee, and a Motion for leave to 
introduce a Bill under such circumstances, 
as far as my recollection goes, is uniformly 
acceded to as a matter of course. It was 
from motives which I explained on a for- 
mer occasion that, in deference to the 
Crown, I did not bring in the Bill at that! 
time. I trust I shall be allowed to put 
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| myself in as good a position as I should 
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have been in if I had been able to proceed 
in the usual course, at whatever hour I 
may have the opportunity. 

CotoneL STUART KNOX: We shall 
feel it our duty in this case to give the 


| right hon. Gentleman a precedent for fu- 


ture occasions in regard to the introduction 
of Bills of such a nature. 
BOUNDARY BILL—{Bu 78.] 


| (Mr. Secretary Gathorne Hardy, Mr. Chancellor 


of the Exchequer, Sir James Fergusson.) 
COMMITTEE, 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr.. GLADSTONE: It is to be re- 
gretted, although I do not think it is 
matter of blame to anyone, that there was 
no discussion on the subject of this Bill 


| when it was read a second time ; because it 


involves consideration of a nature that can 
hardly be discusssed in Committee, unless 
we consider broader questions than are 
raised by any clause on the Motion for post- 
poning the Preamble. With regard to the 
principal provisions of this Bill, we are in 
a position of very considerable difficulty, 
and it is only by the disposition of the sec- 
tions of the House to co-operate that we 
have any chance of getting out of that 
difficulty. 1 will endeavour to explain the 
difficulty. First, I may say, for myself 
and those with whom I have had the means 
of communicating, that no part of the diffi- 
culty arises from the conduct of the 
Boundary Commissioners. They had en- 
trusted to them a difficult duty with re- 
gard to the alteration of the existing 
boundaries of boroughs, and with scanty 
guidance from the House. They were to 
inquire into the boundaries of all boroughs, 
subject to the condition that they were in 
no case to recommend the contraction of 
those boundaries ; but the main object of 
their inquiry was to be to ascertain whe- 
ther the boundaries should be enlarged so 
as to include within the limits of boroughs— 
“ All premises which ought, due regard being 
had to situation or other local circumstances, 
to be included therein for the purpose of confer- 
ring upon the occupiers thereof the Parliamen- 
tary franchise.” 
We must all feel that the task imposed 
upon the Commissioners was a very ardu- 
ous one; and there was no notification 
given to them on the part of Parliament of 
the principle on which they were to found 
their proceedings, beyond the general 
words, ‘‘ All premises, due regard being 
had to situation and other local cireum- 
stances.’’ With these disadvantages tle 
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Commissioners have earned our obligations 
by the care, intelligence, and impartiality 
they have displayed. For my own part, I 
know of but one case in which there is, 
upon the face of cireumstances, any ap- 
pearance of a palpable departure from the 
intention of their Instructions, and that is 
saying & great deal when the cases to be 
dealt with were so numerous, the Commis- 
sioners having recommended the extension 
of the boundaries of about two-fifths of the 
boroughs of England. The exceptional 
cease I refer to is that of Leamington and 
Warwick. So far as I can learn there is 
not the slightest imputation upon the Com- 
missioners of any indirect aiming at aug- 
menting the influence of one party or 
another by the recommendations they have 
made; nor is there, as far as I know, any 
such character even unintentionally attach- 
ing to those recommendations. ‘There are 
however, points which it is absolutely 
necessary that we should take into view, 
not only without any disrespect to the 
Commissioners, but, on the contrary, with 
a strong feeling of gratitude for the way 
in which they have discharged a very 
difficult duty. I own that I have a pre- 


judice in favour of the identity of Parlia- 
mentary and municipal boundaries. Ob- | 
viously where the Parliamentary boundary 


is within the municipal boundary and 
covers a less area, there can be no difficulty 
about the extension to the frontier, so to 
speak, afforded by the municipal boundary; 
but the difficulty in departing from the 
identity of boundaries arises in this way— 
Whan we wish a town to be represented 
we must ask ourselves what we mean by a 
town? Do we mean an associated com- 
munity having a common government f 
While very unwilling to admit of a whole- 
sale departure from that principle, I do 
not ask the House to adopt it and deal 
with the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners upon it, because the time to have 
done that was twelve months ago when 
the Commission was appointed. The 
point which I wish to bring fully into 
view is, that there is an element in this 
ease which, in the absence of a clear prin- 
ciple like that of the identity of the Par- 
liamentary and municipal boundaries, is the 
most important element of all, but which 
was not within the Instructions of the Com- 
missioners—I mean the disposition of the 
parties, the disposition of a town to be ex- 
tended, the disposition of a district to be 
annexed. The Commissioners have not 
considered that, and they were not ap- 
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pointed to inquire into the wishes of the 
inhabitants; but it is impossible we can 
exclude that element from our view. I 
will not say that the wish of the inhabi- 
tants ought to be conclusive with the 
House, and that there should be no exten- 
sion, unless in cases where the town is 
willing to be enlarged, and the district is 
willing to be included ; but this is a propo- 
tion for which I cannot help anticipating 
general if not universal assent—that where 
there is an unwillingness on the part of 
the town to be enlarged, and of the district 
to be included, that intelligence demands 
from this House in principle a fair con- 
sideration, and the time and opportunity 
necessary for such a purpose. Therefore 
I feel the greatest difficulty—nay, an im- 
possibility, in adopting wholesale the re- 
commendation of the Commissioners with 
respect to new boundaries for old boroughs, 
on the face of the evidence we have of a 
disinclination existing in many cases to its 
being done. That disinclination of the 
parties is not the only consideration we 
must take into view. There are others of 
a very serious nature. One is the effect 
which is produced by the extension of 
boundaries upon proprietary franchises. It 
is a portion of the Act of last year which 
I regret exceedingly, and I think we acted 
with great shortsightedness, at a period 
when we were so greatly multiplying the 
merely numerical force of the constituen- 
cies, in allowing so much extinetion of pro- 
prietary franchises. In some cases it 
might almost be asserted that the effect of 
an extension of boundary as proposed will 
be simple disfranchisement ; because there 
are cases in which the district proposed to 
be included is inhabited wholly by the 
middle class. The persons who constitute 
the population are men of business, having 
their places of business in the town, and 
having, in virtue of those offices, a vote for 
the borough, while their residences, being 
beyond the limits of the town, give them a 
vote for the county. I do not say this is 
a general rule; but where it is the case the 
effect of the extension of the boundary 
would be simple disfranchisement, because 
all those persons would Jose votes for the 
county and they possess votes for the towns 
already. 1 mention this only as a reason 
for proceeding with deliberation in this 
matter. Another great reason is the effect 
of the extension of these boundaries with 
reference to compound-householders. With 
the sense of hardship and grievance that 
appears to prevail in many of the boroughs 
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of the country in consequence of the pro- | 
visions of the Act of last year, we ought | 
to be very cautious about extending these | 
provisions in cases where the inhabitants | 
do not desire such extension. Further, I | 
do not think that the Report of the Com- | 
missioners can be considered as final. I} 
do not think we can conclude this from the | 
Report of the Commissioners, because they | 
themselves have brought into view the in- | 
convenient effect of the regulation imposed 
on them, that in no case were they to re- 
commend a contraction of the areas of | 
existing boroughs. They refer to the case | 
of Salisbury, and having some partial | 
acquaintance with the borough, I ean attest 

the truth of their remarks. Then I eall 

the attention of the House to this fact, 

that the Commissioners, proceeding in this | 
matter as they have done in all other mat- | 
ters, in a spirit of fairness and impartiality, | 
report on the indisposition which they found | 
in certain distriets to be annexed to the | 
neighbouring towns. I refer to the words 
of their Report— 

“We found, in some cases, a general indisposi- 
tion on the part of persons residing in the neigh- | 
bourhood of a borough to permit themselves to 
be included within the Parliamentary boundaries 
—an indisposition which, in almost every case, | 
was attributed to the fear of an extended Parlia- 
mentary boundary being followed by a similar ex- 


tension of the municipal area, and that they | 
would then be liable for the borough rates.” 


Now, the fact is one thing, and the reason 
is another. The fact is one that requires | 
our gravest consideration, and as for the | 


reason I must say there is a good deal | jurisdiction in the matter. 


in it. I will not say that the extension of | 
Parliamentary boundaries at all leads, as | 
a necessary consequence, to the extension | 
of municipal boundaries ; but I think the | 
plain tendency is in that direction, and if | 
those who live within the Parliamentary | 
and without the municipal boundaries feel | 
that they are more likely to be drawn into | 
the municipal net, they naturally object to | 
being brought within the Parliamentary | 
boundaries. But this frank declaration of | 
the Parliamentary Commissioners as to the | 
indisposition, is only to be drawn out of | 
their Report. They tell us they have re- | 
ceived all the memorials addressed to them | 
through the Assistant Commissioners ; but | 
those memorials are not before us, and we | 
cannot tell whether they include the whole | 
or nearly the whole of the boroughs where | 
an extension is recommended. [ Mr. Russet | 
Gurney made a gesture of dissent.] The| 
right hon. and learned Gentleman says not | 
the whole, and I was quite prepared for | 
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that statement, because I believe that 
in some cases there may be a great 
desire for annexation ; but the other cases 
will require our serious consideration, 
As far as I am concerned, wherever there 
is a desire that the recommendations of the 
Commissioners should be carried into effect, 
or where there is a disposition to aequiesce 
in their recommendations, I think, in all 
such cases, we would do well at once to 
give effect to their recommendations. On 
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| the other hand, I own I, for one, am not 


prepared—lI do not believe that this House 
is prepared—to over-ride, without any fur. 
ther examination the objections of the dis- 
tricts, where it may reasonably be presumed 
that there is a very divided state of opinion, 


or still more where there is positive aver- 


sion on the part of the inhabitants. To. 
day we have had some remarkable evidence 
before the House, in the shape of the 
various petitions and memorials that have 
been presented. I especially refer to the 


| petition from Aston, in the neighbourhood 


of Birmingham, where it appears that out 
of 6,000 ratepayers near!y 5,000 have peti- 
tioned against being included in the Parlia- 
mentary boundaries of Birmingham. Now, 
it is impossible, | think, to refuse these 
parties a fair hearing of their case. That 
will not be acting against the judgment of 
the Commissioners; for the Commissioners 
have not heard them, not thinking them- 
I believe they 
were right, and that it was not the intention 
of Parliament that they should have any 
The House, 
however, is entitled—nay, more, is bound 
to hear them. I may mention a case. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Derby (Mr. 
M. T. Bass) has put together, I have no 
doubt, with great dilligence, all the names, 
[Mr. M. T. Bass : No! ]—well, nearly all 
the names which he can collect, in which 
there is a decided feeling on the part of the 
inhabitants, or in which there is the mani- 
festations of a divided state of opinion; 
and I should require that all those cases 
shall be reserved for further consideration. 
Our general position with reference to this 
Bill is very much like that in which we 
were placed in a debate twenty-four hours 
ago, when a Meniber rose at 30 minutes 
past 5 to continue a debate which he well 
knew would, at 45 minutes past 5, by the 
rules of this House, settle itself. I do not 
say that position was at all unreasonable ; 
I use it merely for the purpose of illustra- 
tion. If there be elaborate discussion and 
examination of details, followed by divi- 
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sions, with reference to one by one of the 
towns the names of which are included in 
the Schedule, why the question will settle 
itself, for it will be totally impossible for 
the Bill to pass before the 10th of June, 
jin which case I apprehend it will not, as 
the law stands, be available for the pur- 
ose of registration in the present year. 
Dnder these circumstances we find a very 
natural explanation of the proposal of my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Hibbert) to postpone the 
consideration of the Commissioners’ recom- 
mendations to a time when we can view 
the whole matter deliberately, and can 
consider calmly upon what principle we 
shall proceed with respect to these ver 
various and different cases. Undoubtedly, 
I for one, if I were driven, on the one 
hand, to postpone the consideration of the 
Report, or as the only other alternative, to 
go into these debates in the face of a strong 
opposition, or of a divided and conflicting 
state of opinion on the part of the inhabi- 
tants, 1 own it appears to me that the 
Motion of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Oldham offers the only solution the 
House can possibly have. It remains for 
us, however, to consider whether it may be 
possible by the use of any means which are 
at the command of the House, or whether 
the Government can suggest any method 
on which we can act, by which we may 
proceed without delay to adopt the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners in those 
cases where no serious difference of opi- 
nion exists, holding over the other cases 
for further and careful consideration. The 
difficulty of course is in finding a criterion, 
and my hon. Friend (Mr. M. T. Bass) must 
have experienced that difficulty. He has 
embodied it in a more modest form ; but it 
is really the framing a schedule, or rather 
the dividing one schedule into two. Now, 
there is a very difficult operation, though I 
do not believe is any hon. Member more 
qualified than himself to do it, and I am 
satisfied that he has succeeded, to a 
considerable extent, in pointing out the 
eases which are required for exception. 
My principal object in rising was to do 
what may really save time, by bringing 
the attention of the Government, of the 
House, and of the Commissioners who sit 
in this House, without delay to the con- 
sideration of whether we can adopt any 
method by means of which we can at once 
with certainty and satisfaction act upon 
the recommendation of the Commissioners 
in regard to cases that are subject to no 
considerable doubt, leaving over for con- 
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sideration such cases as are open to doubt 
80 far as the will of the parties to be affected 
is concerned, for undoubtedly their opinion 
is worthy of consideration. An hon. Friend 
of mine (Mr. Monk) has given notice of a 
Motion that the first Schedule be referred 
to a Select Committee. I do not wish to 
prejudge that or any proposition by means 
of which we can avoid great entangle- 
ment and embarrassment ; but if a Select 
Committee be appointed, it must, I think, 
be subject to these limitations—It must be 
a small Committee; it must be selected 
with great care; its investigation must be 
carried on de die in diem, and it must 
confine itself to documentary evidence— 
namely, to the memorials that were brought 
before the Commissioners and the petitions 
that have been or may be addressed to this 
House. I do not undertake to make a 
Motion ; but I think under the circum- 
stances, we are fairly entitled to appeal, 
in no hostile spirit, to Her Majesty’s 
Government, who are of course immedi- 
ately responsible for the Bill, to relieve us 
from the difficulty in which we are placed. 
I think there is no general desire on this 
side of the House to increase their diffi- 
culties by throwing over these reeommend- 
ations in the mass, provided they can point 
out to us some fair means—and as to the 
fairness we shall not be very critical—for 
drawing a line between the cases that are 
clear and the cases that are not. Other- 
wise I should certainly feel that I had no 
option except to support the Motion of my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Hibbert). In a case like 
Aston—and there are many others ap- 
proximating to it—I cannot think it pos- 
sible the Government would ask the House 
to consent to throw these people who object 
to it into the borough Parliamentary com- 
munity without giving them some oppor- 
tunity of a hearing. The effect of this is 
that it separates them from the represen- 
tatives for the county, who are their 
natural advocates in matters of taxation, 
and while they are separated from the 
county representation they will remain 
subjects for local taxation to the county 
authorities. I think it is not possible for 
us, in the face of an apparent indisposition 
on the part of the parties themselves, to 
adopt any such course. The only other 
explanation I need offer is this—I do not 
think it could be supposed to be the fune- 
tion of this Committee to decide finally 
upon any of these cases. I should not ask, 
aftera Parliamentary Commission had been 
appointed, and after the manner in which 
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the duties of that Commission had been 
charged, that its recommendations should 
be finally disposed of by the Committee. 
The only function of the Committee would 
be to indicate what are the cases in which, 
in point of fairness and policy, it would be | 
expedient to hold over, and not to attempt | | 
to dispose of by legislation during the pre- | 
sent year. 

Mr. DISRAELI: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has succeeded in pointing out a} 
great many difficulties which we shall have | 
to encounter in considering the Report of | 
the Boundary Commissioners ; and I ap- | 
prehend that no Bill of this extent, scope, | 
and dimensions can possibly be brought 
under the consideration of this House with- 
out such difficulties being experienced. But 
I am fain to believe that with patience and 
temper we shall encounter no difficulties | 
that may not be settled in a manner satis. 
factory to the large majority of the House, 
and, I hope, entirely satisfactory to the 
country. I was very much pleased to hear 
the right hon. Gentleman take up a sound 
position with regard to the labours of the 
Commission—a position, indeed, which we 
should all expect from one of his ability 
and experience. I am glad that he did 
not impugn those labours. If we were to 
sanction the Motion of the hon. Member | 
for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) we should be} 
taking a course which we should after- | 
wards regret, and which would injure the 
character of Parliament. If we interfered 
in such a manner with the recommenda- 
tions of eminent men, statutory Commis- 
sioners unanimously appointed by Parlia- 
ment, whose duties were defined by Par- 
liament, and who had fulfilled those duties 
most laboriously and conscientiously, it 
would be difficult to get any Gentlemen 
again to labour under such circumstances 
for great purposes of State. I was glad, 
therefore, to find that on this point the 
right hon. Gentleman took a position which | 
one would expect from a Member of his 
standing and experience in this House. 
Then, let me say one word upon the nature | 
of the Bill before us. It is really not in 
spirit a Government measure — that is, it 
is not a measure which has even been | 
submitted to the Cabinet, because there 
was no question of policy upon which the | 
opinion of the Cabinet was required. The 
Government have acted simply as the trus- 
tees of Parliament. They have taken the 
Report of the Commissioners, and have been 
careful to bring it under the consideration 
of the House in a businesslike and effec- 
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tual manner. The House will recollect all 
the cireumstances under which the Com- 
mission was appointed. It was a statutory 
Commission. I may say that virtually the 
chief Commissioners were named by this 
House. I certainly proposed some names, 
because it was well understood that unless 


Committee. 


| some were proposed we should never arrive 


}at any conclusion. But I said at the time 
that the feeling of the House was that 
which would influence the Government ; 
and that there was nothing we more de- 
sired to avoid in a matter of such delicacy 
and importance than that the imputations 
| should rest upon the Commissioners now 
| that were freely thrown on the Commis- 
sioners of 1832. I believe that those im. 
putations were unfounded ; but we resolved 
to take such a course that there should be 
no ground for similar imputations in this 
case. I offered other names, some of which 
were not accepted, but they were names 


of hon. Gentlemen sitting on the opposite 


Benches, and distinguished not only for 
their abilities, but for their extreme Liberal 
opinions. Ultimately the five Commissioners 
were appointed by the House, and to the 
entire satisfaction of the House. [‘* No!”’} 
All I can say is that I am in the recollee- 
tion of those who took part in the proceed- 
ings of last year, and I think they will 
admit that the statement I have made is 
perfectly well founded. No objection was 
made to the five Gentlemen who were 
ultimately appointed ; and the objections 


| made to other individuals were immediately 


submitted to without any inquiry into their 
justice, because there was a general feel- 
ing that the Commissioners should be 
unanimously appointed. Then, with re- 
gard to the Assistant Commissioners, Her 
Majesty’s Government had no connection 
at all with their appointment. It was at 
once announced, to prevent any miscon- 
ception on that head, that the Assistant 
Commissioners should be appointed by the 


| Chief Commissioners; and I only learnt 


the names of the Assistant Commissioners 
by reading the Report. It was therefore 
quite impossible that to fulfil these duties 
a Commission could be appointed which 
was more completely accepted by the 
House as its representative in this matter. 
The results of the Commission are now 
before us. I cannot for a moment maintain 
that the House has lost its power of re- 
vising the decision of the Commissioners. 
I do not suppose for a moment that the 
Commissioners consider that they have 
submitted to us a Report which could not 
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be the subject of Parliamentary criticism 
and revision ; and if, as we proceed, we 
find any case which merits our interference, 
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spirit of justice of the House will be ap- 
plied to set right any matter requiring 
correction. 
consider this Bill as a party question under 
any circumstances. It is a measure with 
regard to which, so far as any influence I 
may possess, I shall consider that any 
Gentleman with whom I may be connected 
is perfectly at liberty to come to any de- 
cision which he thinks the justice of the 
case requires, 
interests of party are matters which ought 

to be introduced into these discussions ; | 
and I believe it would be very difficult to 

settle what political party will benefit by 

the recommendations of the Commissioners. 

The effect of the recommendations would 

be of a very mixed kind; but, at the same 

time, important principles may be involved, | 
and therefore in that sense we should con- 
sider whether we believe the recommen- 
dations are just. The right hon. Gentle- 
man seems to think that we are entering 
upon a subject of great difficulty, and that | 
it will take a considerable time to arrive | 
at a decision. No doubt, it is desirable | 
that on an early day in June this Bill should | 
pass; but if it is not then passed, we might 
by legislation still effect our purpose ; and | 
it is possible, if the course of business with | 
regard to the supplemental Reform Bills 
requires it, I shall have to appeal to the 


| 
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| sit de die in diem, and give us the result 


of their deliberations without unnecessary 


| delay. There is another mode by which 
I am sure that the good sense and the | 


we might facilitate our labours and obviate 


| some of these difficulties ; we might refer 
| a controverted case and a memorial to the 


All I can say is that I cannot | 


Commissioners themselves. The dignity 
of the Commissioners, if we enter fairly 


‘into the discussion of their labours, would 
| not be in any way diminished or injured by 
/our asking them to re-consider any of the 


I do not think that the | 


details. [‘* No!’ ] These are considera- 
tions for the House ; they are not to be 
settled by any Gentleman giving an affir- 
mative or a negative. If we determine 
on morning sittings, and if an impartial 
spirit pervades the House, I cannot doubt 
that, referring particular cases, if neces- 
sary, to a Select Committee or back to 
the Commissioners, we may get through 
this Bill in time to accomplish what we 
desire. All I can say is, that on the part 
of the Government there will be every 
effort to effect that object, and that so far 
as depends on them no spirit of party will 
be allowed to enter into any of the diseus- 
sions. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he hoped the 
House would allow him shortly to justify 
the course he had taken with respect to 
this Bill. There were three courses which 
any one might take who objected, to the 
proposals of the Boundary Commissioners. 
Oue was the proposal of the counter-sche- 
dule against the schedule in the Bill; the 
second was to refer the Bill to a Select 


House to support me in passing some Bill | Committee ; and the third was the course 
to shorten the time which, under the exist- | he had adopted in the Notice he had given. 
ing law, must intervene in the case of a| There were great objections to the proposal 
dissolution. But having gone through this | of a counter-schedule ; for, as a private 


Bill with some pains in order to form some | 
estimate of the time it would take to carry | 
it through the Committee, I do not see that | 
it is impossible to conclude it within the 
necessary time and without precipitate- | 
ness. I may remind the House that there | 
is an effective instrument in their own | 
hands, which they may adopt, and which | 
they did adopt last year—the practice of | 
morning sittings ; and I believe that if 
you resort to morning sittings upon the | 
Boundary Bill you will avoid the difficul- | 
ties which the right hon. Gentleman seemed 
to anticipate. The right hon. Gentleman | 
says there may be eases which it may be de- | 
sirable to refer to a Select Committee. If, 
as we go on, we find there are cases of that 
description, that isan instrument of which 
we ought to avail ourselves; but certainly 
on the condition that the Committee should 
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Member, it would have been very invidious 
indeed for him to undertake to say what 
places ought to be excluded and what in- 
cluded. He also felt that it might be 
imputed to him that he had prepared such 
a schedule for party purposes, leaving out 
places which were supposed to be favour- 
able to his own party, and putting in 
others which were unfavourable. With 
regard to any reference to a Select Com- 
mittee, he thought that there were great 
objections to any such course on account 
of time. One reason why he proposed to 
omit the clause altogether was that he saw 
a great difficulty in passing this Bill in 
time to be brought into operation for the 
purposes of the registration. The Regis- 
tration Act required that on or before the 
10th of June the clerks of the peace in 
counties and the town clerks in boroughs 
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should give certain precepts to the different | 
overseers of the various parishes. If, 


therefore the Members of that House were 
to fight in detail all the points which were 
now on the Notice Paper, it would be quite 
impossible for the Bill to pass in time for 
the Registration precepts to be given this 
year. But there was another strong mo- 
tive for his proceeding, and it was that it 
would be quite impossible to get proper 
consideration for the Amendments on the 
Notice Paper if they were to be taken in 
detail. However strong each case might 


be it would have no chance, or but very | 


little chance, of being successfully brought 


before a Committee of the House. He} 


had therefore come to the conclusion that 
the only course open to him was to move 
that the 4th clause be omitted, in order to 
give further time for its consideration. 


But, in giving notice to that effect, he had | 


no desire whatever to prevent the extension 
of the boundaries of those towns to which 
no objection was taken. In his opinion, it 
was a matter rather for the Government 


than any individual Member to propose a | 
‘the plea of want of time, and from that 


plan which would get over the difficulties. 
With regard to the Commissioners, he 
must say that, as far as he was concerned, 
he had no wish to impugn their decisions in 
any manner. He believed that they had 
fairly and impartially considered everything 


that was brought before them; but the} 


House had given them very large, vague, 
and indefinite Instructions last year, and it 
was because of that vagueness that he held 


the House was justified in reviewing the | 
| never been carried out, it would be impos- 


proposals in the Bill, Those proposals, 


he felt, were not the proposals of the Go- | 


vernment. The right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Disraeli) had very properly 
stated that this was the Bill of the House 
of Commons; and therefore he did not 
impute any motives to the Government in 
what they had done. The Bill re-produced 
the recommendations of the Commission, 
and he did not suppose they had been in 
any manner altered. 
ever, in duty to his constituents, to ask 


the House to give a real consideration to | 


the objections entertained. It was upon 
these grounds that he had placed his No- 
tice upon the Paper. 
party object in view ; he was not a party 


man at all, and when he should bring for- | 


ward his Motion he would not deal with it 
in a party spirit. 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government was at all 
satisfactory. He hoped the right hon. 


Mr. Hibbert 


Ile felt bound, how- | 


He certainly had no | 


He did not think the! 


| to come. 
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Gentleman and his Colleagues would see 
that there was a real necessity for con- 
sidering the proposals which had been sub- 
mitted to the House. He had looked into 
them, and he knew that the feeling of the 
people in many of the towns to which they 
referred was of the strongest nature. As 
they were about to legislate, he hoped not 
for a few years, but for many, he trusted 
they would not lay down boundaries which 
would give dissatisfaction for many years 
Unless the Government pro. 
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| posed some plan for meeting the difficulty, 


he should feel compelled to proceed with 
the Notice which he had given. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, with regard to 
postponement, he wished to draw attention 
to what had occurred thirty-four years ago 
with respect to the Boundary Commission 
for municipal purposes. In that case the 
plans were prepared quite carefully for the 
enlargement of eighty-one boroughs, which 
was the exact number of boroughs which 
the Commissioners, in the present instance, 
recommended should be extended. The 
consideration of the Bill was postponed on 


period to this no step whatever had been 
taken to carry out the Report of the Com- 
missioners. One of the objections raised 
to the measure now before the House was 
that hon. Gentlemen would like to have 
the area of the Parliamentary borough 
extended, so that its limits and those of 
the municipality might be the same. But, 


| inasmuch as the recommendations of the 


Commission on Municipal Boundaries had 


sible to adopt that course. He had en- 
deavoured to gather from the petitions 
which had been presented, and the Notices 
placed on the Orders of the House, what 


the objections to the recommendations of 


the Commissioners were. In the discussion 
on the 3lst clause of the Reform Bill, the 
question of Instructions to the Commission- 
ers was very fully debated, and the right 
hon. Member for South Lancashire himself 
said that the municipal boundary ought 
not to be taken for the Parliamentary 
borough. Any one who had read the 
Report of the Commissioners would see 
that the Instructions given to the Assistant 
Commissiovers had been most carefully 
prepared. They were to give notice in 
every town by advertisement, and they 
were not only to hear all the evidence 
brought before them, but to inspect in 
person the proposed boundaries, The 


'Members of the House would probably 
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be surprised to hear that out of eighty- | whether they had not met with some difi- 
four cases there were only four objections | culties which they themselves thought 


to the alterations proposed. 
to the whole of the boroughs of Wales 
there were no objections at all; with 
regard to the whole of the new boroughs 
only two alterations had been suggested ; 


and as for the counties no alteration of | 


boundaries was proposed to be made. The 


only other objection was with regard to | 


three boroughs which had been re-divided ; 
so that the practical thing which the 
House had to grapple with was, four ob- 


jections to alterations in the boundaries, | 


which he looked upon as a question of 


simple detail, and the Notices of ten Gentle- | 


men for the omission from the Bill of the 
additions proposed to be made to their 
boroughs. If the Bill were sent to a 
Select Committee, and the objections laid 
before it, his opinion was that they would 
be all disposed of in a day; and if the 
House was willing to go into the matter 
properly, two nights would be sufficient 
for the purpose. 


Mr. M. T. BASS said, he desired to | 


express complete satisfaction with all that 
had been done by the Commissioners. 


With respect | entitled to re-consideration. 


It | 


appeared to him that while the Commis- | 
sioners had examined the eases of 222 | 


boroughs, 128 had not been touched at all, 
nine were new boroughs, and only eighty- 
one were dealt with. It seemed to him, 
therefore, very undesirable that 128 bo- 
roughs which had not been touched, and 
that large proportion of eighty-one which 
had been considered, should be deprived of 
the benefit of what the Commissioners had 
done, because there were some twelve or 
fifteen or twenty boroughs to the arrange- 
ments about which very strong objections 
had been taken in detail. He had been in 


hopes, after the speech of the right hon. | 


Gentleman the Member for South Lanca- 
shire, that the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government would have said 
something more satisfactory than he had 
done. The right hon. Gentleman had ad- 


mitted, provisionally, the foree of many of | 


the suggestions that had been made; but 
had declared himself in favour of none. 
He should be glad to know whether the 


Government would consent to the appoint- | 
ment of a Select Committee, if such a pro- | 


posal were made by any hon. Member, 


under such conditions as they might think | 


fit? Considering the grave objections which 
had been raised, he would be glad, if he 
were not taking too great a liberty, to in- 


He trusted 
| that the Government would adopt the sug- 
| gestion that had been thrown out of a 
}small Select Committee to determine all 
| the more important disputed questions. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Theright 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gladstone), 
and my hon. Friend the Member for Derby 
(Mr. M. T. Bass), have both stated that 
great difficulties are about to arise with 
regard to the Bill, and that the Govern- 
ment ought to meet them by some preli- 
minary step. But, in the first place, the 
Government are not prepared to admit that 
great difficulties will arise. I believe that 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Goldney) has over- 
stated the case. There are certain cases 
in which, I believe, the House will come to 
an unanimous decision, in conjunction with 
the Commissioners—that certain things 
which they have recommended, on account 
of the terms to which they were bound 
| down, might be set aside with great advan- 
tage both to the borough and to the county. 
In addition to this, there may be many 
other eases which are open to considera- 
tion; but at this moment I believe there 
are not more than seven or eight cases 
which will require the careful attention of 
the House. And if the Committee of this 
House is not able to deal with seven cases, 
in a very short time it will be giving itself 
a character which it does not deserve. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite says he does 
not object to go into Committee. Well, let 
us go into Committee, and see whether any 
of these very great difficulties which have 
been specified will arise. If they do, then 
will be the time to consider them; and the 
Government will be prepared to do so. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: If we go into 
Committee we shall soon come to the 4th 
clause ; and the hon. Member for Oldham 
(Mr. Hibbert), unless he gets some as- 
surance from the Government that due 
consideration will be given to a matter on 
which great local difference of opinion 
exists, must press his Motion. The object 
of my right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) 
is that some means should be taken, with 
the general consent of the House and with 
the concurrence of the Government, to 
make progress with this Bill without being 
involved in a general discussion on the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Oldham on the 
one hand, and on the several places in sche- 
dules on the other. Now, we are quite in- 
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vite the Commissioners to tell the House | competent to enter upon the merits of the 
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particular cases in which strong objections 
are entertained to the recommendations 
of the Commissioners. In the majority of 
the cases there would be no difficulty in 
adopting the recommendations of the 
Commissioners ; but in regard to the 
others, the House is not in possession of 
the objections that have been locally made 
before the Assistant Commissioners. I 
know cases in which memorials of the 
strongest character having been adopted 
unanimously, have been presented against 
the recommendations of the Commissioners. 
3ut these memorials are not before the 
House ; and we are called upon to decide 
these cases without any knowledge what- 
ever of the circumstances. The suggestion 
thrown out by my right hon. Friend is, 
not that the schedules should be referred 
to a Select Committee with a view to take 
further evidence and over-ride the decision 
of the Commissioners, but merely to report 
those cases in which time for further con- 
sideration ought to be given. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. G. Hardy) says that 
there are but seven of such cases; but, 
judging from the Notices on the Paper, ! 
should imagine that there are from twenty 
to thirty. I know cases in which me- 
morials have been presented to the Com- 
missioners urging grounds which are en- 
titled to consideration, and which the 
House ought to be aware of. And if a 
Select Committee of six were appointed by 
the Committee of Selection, and if they 
have the memorials before them, they will 
be able to report whether there are any 
cases, and, if so, which they are, in which 
further time for consideration is required. 
Except in these cases the schedules might 
be passed, and the Bill proceed through 
Committee. The House is entitled to ask 
the Government to assist them in promot- 
ing this object, and in avoiding unnecessary 
discussion. It is desirable we should not 
take what will practically be the irrevocable 
step of extending the boundaries of these 
boroughs without any consideration of the 
grounds on which strong objections are 
made to the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners, 

Mr. BRIGHT: I shall not, in any ob- 
servations I may make, complain of what 
the Commissioners have done. But the 
House will recollect that last year I ob- 
jected to the Commission—I mean to the 
names as they stood on the Commission. I 
did not say that they were not all very 
honourable men; but I thought I should 
have liked to see the Commission formed 
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in rather a different manner. And the 
right hon. Gentleman will recollect also 
that I moved an Amendment—at least [| 
gave notice of it, and the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Morpeth (Sir George Grey) pro. 
posed it to the House—that words should 
be inserted, calling upon the Commission- 
ers to have regard in their proceedings to 
the local circumstances of the boundaries 
‘of municipal government. Well, unfortu- 
| nately, as I think, that Amendment was 
not accepted by the Government : these 
words were not introduced. The House 
will see that at least I am free to discuss 
this case without being influenced in any 
way by the notion that the House was 
unanimous. I am quite sure it was not. 
But though there was no division on it, 
there was a feeling on this side of the 
House against the course which the Go- 
vernment proposed, The fact is, that the 
House did make a mistake, as we now 
pretty nearly all feel ; because, although 
we gave the Commissioners powers to ex- 
tend—apparently without limit—we gave 
them no power to contract, which they 
themselves now regret. We permitted 
them to extend, without any regard what- 
soever to the opinions of the populations that 
| were affected by the extension. Now, I 
venture to say that nothing could be more 
|contrary to the practice of Parliament 
| than that of bringing in a people from one 
constituency to another without consulting 
the persons affected—bringing people to 
| the amount of 400,000 from the county 
| constituency to the borough constituencies. 
| That is a thing which Parliament has 
never placed in the hands of a Commission 
| without regard to the opinions of the peo- 
ple affected. Because, when you propose 
|}to grant a charter of incorporation for a 
| borough, you require that a majority of 
the ratepayers should present a petition in 
favour of the measure, and the Queen in 
Council thereupon sends down an Inspector 
who makes an inquiry, and unless a majo- 
rity of the inhabitants are in favour of 
incorporation the charter is not issued ; 
and I argue that the House of Commons 
would act very differently from its ordinary 
course if they brought 20,000, 30,000, 
40,000, or 50,000 persons outside of the 
borough within its limits, contrary to the 
wishes of that population, and contrary 
also tu the wishes of the inhabitants of the 
borough to which it was proposed that 
they should be annexed. Local circum- 
stances surely should weigh something in 
a matter of this kind. The cases brought 
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before the House, such as Manchester and 
Birmingham, are really astounding. I 
know not how the candidates or commit- 
tees for parties are to work the elections 
for these enormous constituencies. I know 
not, under the circumstances, who is to 
bear the expense that is to be incurred. 
[A laugh.| I see some Gentlemen smiling 
as if they thought I was interested in that 
matter; but I beg to assure them that 
through the kindness and generosity of my 
friends in Birmingham I have never yet 


paid, and in all probability never will be | 
called upon to pay, a single sixpence for | 


the cost of my election; but if 1 have not 


to pay in my own person, I am the more | 
bound to see that nothing is done by Par- | 


liament in reference to the borough which 
is not required by the public interests, and 
which would involve it in grievous difficulty 
and cost. I believe that both sides of the 


House will admit that nothing could be more | 


fair or reasonabie than the observations 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Lancashire, and certainly there 
is no disposition on this side of the [louse 


to enter into any party wars on this mat- | 
No doubt, out of the seventy or | 
eighty boroughs dealt witl, only a minority | 


ter. 


of them objeet to the recommendations of 
the Commissioners ; but that minority com- 
prises many of the largest boroughs in the 
kingdom. They comprise in the metro- 
polis the boroughs of Lambeth, Maryle- 
bone, and Finsbury, as weil as those of 
Lancashire and Warwickshire; and it 
affects, I think, very materially the county 
of Middlesex. In that minority we find 
Birmingham ; and the recommendations of 
the Commissioners affect not only the town 
of Birmingham itself, but the county in 
which it is situated, and the adjoining 


county of Worcester, It comprises also the | 


city of Manchester ; and, if there had been 


no other boroughs in the county of Lancas- | 
ter, the Commissioners, upon the principle | 


they have acted upon there, might have 
taken in half the county. It affects also the 
city of Liverpool ; and the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Horsfall) who sits opposite has given, 
I believe, some notice on that point. What, 
then, under the cireumstances, are we to 
do? The main difficulty has arisen from 
the conduct of the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government. Not from 
what he has said to-day, because that was 
very fair, but from what he had said in 
past discussions. I appeal to hon. Gen- 


tlemen opposite whether the right hon. 
Gentleman has not taught them in his 
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speeches for some years past that there 
was some vast secret underlying this boun- 
dary question; and whether he has not 
implied that if, in some manner, you could 
sweep into the boroughs what now forms 
a portion of the counties, great party 
results would ensue? I do not believe in the 
great party results; I rather believe in what 
the right hon. Gentleman has said to-day. 
And I tlfink anybody who has examined 
the Report of the Commission must per- 
ceive that the party results will be of the 
very smallest character, and really not 
worth considering in the least as bear- 
ing either upon this side of the House 
or that. I regard the question as it affects 
particular interests, and disturbs the Par- 
liamentary attachments of a very large 
population, from whom you are about to 
| take a franchise which they much regard, 
giving them a franchise which they regard 
very much less. I do not believe that the 
House, if it could divest itself of the notion 
that there was any party gain in the 
matter, would agree to the recommenda- 
| tions of the Commissioners with regard to 
a certain number of boroughs--I am not 
sure of the number, but, as far as I have 
observed, I think it is between twelve and 
twenty—certainly more than the number 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. G. Hardy). In what position do 
we now find ourselves? My hon. Friend the 
| Member for Derby (Mr. Bass), who, of all 
men, dislikes Parliamentary fighting — he 
| has been a great fighter in that county at 
Parliamentary elections—but now, I sup- 
pose, like myself, finding the fire of youth 
|partly suppressed, he comes forward to 
| propose, in point of fact, a mediation be- 
tween my hon. Friend the Member for 
Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) and the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Government. 
Suppose we were to take the boroughs to 
which formidable objection is made, and 
refer them to a fair Committee of seven 
Members of this House, I believe that in 
the course of two or three days they would 
make a Report to the House, which the 
whole House would accept. I understand 
from the right hon. Gentleman’s state- 
ment that he fears to throw any diseredit 
on the proceedings of the Commission, 
Well, I see one of the Commissioners (Mr. 
Russell Gurney) sitting opposite to me, 
and from his character and professional 
training, I believe there is no person who 
would be more likely to wish to do what 
was proper in a matter of this kind. But 
[ think the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
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man would admit that the course which I 
am recommending would enable proper 
consideration to be given to points which 
were shut out from the view of the Com- 
missioners. For the Commissioners were 
not allowed to entertain the local cireum- 
stances of a borough or the feelings of the 
persons affected by their recommenda- 
tions. That is quite clear from the terms 
of their Reference ; and it is*also clear 
that when their Report comes before the 
House, the House may deal with it, as it 
does with Reports of Select Committees. 
How often are Select Committees ap- 
pointed and their recommendations over- 
ruled, sometimes passed by altogether? 
We do not want to overrule the main 
objects of the Commission ; but we find 
that there are certain boroughs to which, 
acting under their instructions, they were 
not permitted to do what we believe to be 
perfect justice. In the borough which I 
represent there ‘are 350,000 persons at 
least, who ask that the boundaries of their 
borough shall not be increased. They 
say that there is land within the boundary 
of the borough, even now, which will con- 
tain 40,000 more houses, and they do not 
wish, with an existing constituency of 
50,000, or, as it will be next year, of 
60,000, to have 30,000 additional persons 
brought in, a large number of whom belong 
to another county, and about whom there 
is this further peculiarity—that, while the 
350,000 within the borough are almost 
unanimous apparently in asking the others 
not to come in, the 30,000 proposed to be 
added are absolutely unanimous in wishing 
to remain out. The Commission were 
quite unable to take cognizance of the 
wishes of those persons ; they were only 
to take account of the geographical cir- 
cumstances of the locality, and they acted 
upon their instructions. It is, however, 
not only within the power, but it is the 
duty of this House to take into considera- 
tion the feeling of the district. And there- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman, without 
feeling that he is doing any wrong or 
throwing any slur upon the Commission, 
might fairly refer this matter to a Com- 
mittee of the House. I understand the 
right hon, Gentleman would be willing to 
refer the whole matter of the disputed 
boroughs back to the Commissioners ; but 
I believe the Commissioners would not like 
to have it so referred, because, after the 
decision to which they came, they would 
find much more difficulty in going into the 
question with dispassionate minds, and in 
Mr. Bright 
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|reeommending a different conclusion than 
|'a select and fairly appointed Committee of 
this House would have. Now, I put it to 
‘the right hon. Gentleman, and I put it to 
|hon. Gentlemen opposite, whether we, who 
idiffer from some of you in this matter, 
have not behaved fairly and honourably, 
You could have no fairer speech than that 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South Lancashire—no more honest 
exposition of motives than that of the bon, 
Member for Oldham—no more rational or 
moderate proposition than that of the hon, 
| Member for Derby ; and you would find it 
‘difficult to have «ny more judicious ad- 
vice than that which I venture to offer, 
[Laughter.| I should not have made 
that observation if 1 were not sure that 
it would meet with general acceptance, 
Having said this, I abstain from going 
into the particulars of these boroughs, 
because I am sanguine that after what 
has been said the right hon. Gentleman 
will not refuse to refer the ease of these 
boroughs to investigation in some such 
uranner as will be acceptable to the House. 
And I can promise him that if that be so, 
he will find upon our part a ‘great disposi- 
| tion to forward the matter with the least 
| possible delay. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that as 
allusion had been made by the right 
| hon, Member for South Lancashire (Mr. 
| Gladstone) to the case of Aston Manor, 
which the Commissioners proposed should 
'be joined to the borough of Birmingham, 
}and as the hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Bright) had also expressed his views 
/upon the subject, he was anxious to state 
}some facts connected with it. It was im- 
possible to consider this subject without a 
reference to the wider question, of which 
it formed a part. In 1854 Lord Russell's 
Government proposed to make a large ad- 
dition to the county representation. That 
was a wise proposal, for it would have in- 
creased the general representation of the 
country. As Member for North Warwick- 
shire, for instance, he shared in the repre- 
sentation of from 400,000 to 500,000 
people through the freeholders. He shared 


‘in the representation of Coventry and of 


half Tamworth, while representing 2,000 
freeholders in Birmingham. The exten- 
sion of the county representation was the 
plan which he (Mr. Newdegate) had de- 
sired ; he had supported the Motion of the 
hon. Member for the Wick burghs (Mr. 
Laing) last Session, by which ten addi- 
tional seats had been given to the counties; 
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but Parliament unwisely, as he thought, 
-refused fo go further in that direction. In 
1854 Earl Russell’s Government had pro- 
posed to give an additional Member to 
North Warwickshire, with its population 
of from 400,000 to 500,000; but the 
House refused to assent to that proposal. 
Last year a proposal was made to give an 
additional representation to Birmingham, 
and he supported it on the clear under- 
standing that the limits of the borough 
would be extended, and that the people 
of North Warwickshire would share the 
additional representation in that way. Te 
afterwards supported the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Calne’s (Mr. Lowe’s) Motion, by 
which the minorities of large boroughs, 
Birmingham ineluded, might obtain repre- 
sentation. The principle of this arrange- 
ment was not altogether the best, in his 
opinion, that might have been made, but 
it was that upon which the House had de- 
cided ; and it was now law. It was true 
that some of the 20,000 inhabitants of 
the Manor of Aston wished not to be in- 
cluded in the borough of Birmingham; but 
that was because they thought that if 
the borough bonndaries were extended the 
municipal boundaries would be extended 
also, and that the Manor of Aston would 
therefore become liable to the heavier 
rating incident to the borough of Birming- 
ham. This dislike to increased rating was 
the real ground uf the objection, A gross 
anomaly and some inconvenience had arisen 
from the fact that Aston was not included 
in Birmingham. He would give the House 
an illustration of this. Some years ago 
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Her Majesty was graciously pleased to in- | 


timate her intention to visit Birmingham. 

he object of Her Majesty’s visit was to 
open the park of Aston Manor for the re- 
creation of the inhabitants of Birming- 
ham. This Manor is beyond the municipal 
boundaries of the borough, and he (Mr. 
Newdegate) was called upou by the justices 
of the county to introduce a deputation to 
the Home Secretary, because it seemed 
unjust that the expense of the police regu- 
lations and other expenses of the Park, 
when made public, should fall upon the 
county ratepayers generally, while the be- 
nefit of the Park would be almost altoge- 
ther derived by the inhabitants of Birming- 
ham. The day for Her Majesty’s visit was 
at hand, and there was no time for any 
extension of the municipal boundaries of 
the borough by law, though it was obvious 
that the Park ought to be included within 
them. The justices agreed, that come 
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what might as to expense to the county, 
Her Majesty’s gracious intentions should 
not be frustrated, provided the arrange- 
ment, by which the county, exclusive of 
Birmingham, was to bear the expense, 
was considered temporary ; the whole re- 
gulation of Aston Park, so far as police 
goes, continued up to the present time 
on a temporary conventional arrangement. 
between the justices of the county and 
the municipal authorities of Birmingham. 
The Park was opened for the recreation 
of the inhabitants of Birmingham, yet 
the whole of Warwickshire was liable to 
be taxed to maintain that Park. The 
influence of the then Home Seeretary 
(Mr. Walpole) had been invoked. Under 
his sanction it was decided that any ar- 
rangements made upon this subject should 
be only temporary, until the Park could 
be placed within the municipal boundaries 
of Birmingham. If the proposal for giving 
a third Member to North Warwickshire 
had been carried out, there need have been 
no question about extending the Parlia- 
mentary boundaries of Birmingham ; but 
the proposal to increase the representation 
of Birmingham had been preferred and 
had been supported in the belief that the 
boundaries of the borough would be made 
to include the Manor and Park of Aston. 
The 20,000 inhabitants of the Manor were 
almost all employed in Birmingham, or de- 
rived their resources from the trade within 
the borough. He (Mr. Newdegate) respect- 
fully submitted to the House that, under 
such circumstances, the decision of the 
Commissioners to include the Manor of 
Aston within the borough of Birmingham 
was perfectly sound, 

Mr. MONK said, he had placed a No- 
tice on the Paper for referring the first 
schedule of the Bill to a Select Committee. 
He could not support the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) 
for the omission of the 4th clause, beeause 
he thought it would be unfair towards the 
people in the suburbs of great towns who 
had been led to expect by the Bill of last 
year that they would have a share in the 
representation of the boroughs to which 
they must ultimately be attached. The 
omission of that clause would be tanta- 
mount to the postponement for some five 
or six years of the right of those persons 
to a voice in the choice of representatives. 
If, however, the suggestion to refer the Bill 
to a Select Committee were adopted he 
thought the result would be satisfactory, 
and that it would really occasion no delay. 
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is to appeal to the Government, and ask 
them what possible mischief can arise from 
acceding to the request made to them from 
this side of the House. What we all want 
to do is to make a satisfactory settlement 
of this question, and to do it rapidly. Can 
we have an inquiry in this House? I 
think that is impossible, there is such a 
multitude of little places; but in respect 
of this matter, which will affect our repre- 
sentation, for, perhaps, centuries, I do 
not think there can be so much party spirit 
among us that we cannot find a satisfac- 
tory Committee. If we have a Committee 
a certain result will follow. We can do 
what we want by means of a Select Com- 
mittee more rapidly than in any other way, 
and without casting a slur on the Com- 
missioners. They were appointed to per- 
form certain duties ; they discharged those 
duties, and did not step beyond them, 
therefore no possible slur can be cast on 
them. I hope that the Government, in 
the large and generous spirit which ought 
to actuate the Government of this. country 
on such an occasion, will accede to the 
fair, honest, plain, and simple proposition 
now made to them. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY: Sir, as a 
Member of the Boundary Commission, I 
think it is due to the House and to my 
brother Commissioners that I should say a 
few words as to the principles upon which 
we acted in doing our work, and on the 
proposition now before the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire has called attention to 
the instructions which we received from 
the House. It was from Parliament, and 
Parliament alone, that we received instruc- 
tions. It gave us distinct instructions as 
to the course we were to pursue; and I 
believe we have acted faithfully up to 
them. I think I should bring under the 
notice of the House what were our instruc- 
tions, not only in reference to the boroughs, 


the subject of discussion to-night, but also | 


in reference to the boroughs to be created 
under the Reform Act. There is a re- 


markable difference in the language as | 


regards those two different classes of 
boroughs. As regards the boroughs to be 
created, this is the language— 


“They shall, immediately, after the passing of 
this Act, proceed, by themselves, or by Assistant 
Commissioners appointed by them, to inquire into 
the temporary boundaries of every borough con- 
stituted by this Act, with power to suggest such 


alterations therein as they may deem expedient.” 
' 


Mr. Monk: 
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There was then no limitation of our powers 
| whatever, either in regard to contracting, 
| or extending the temporary boundaries pro- 
| posed by the Act. We were left to act 
| perfectly as we thought right in the matter 
| —to exercise our own discretion. But when 
| we come to the other class of boroughs you 
| will find that the instructions were very 
| specific. The language is as follows :— 


Committee. 


| “ They shall also inquire into the boundaries of 
| every other borough in England and Wales, ex- 
| cept such boroughs as are wholly disfranchised by 
| this Act, with a view to ascertain whether the 
| boundaries should be enlarged, so as to include 
| within the limits of the borough all premises 
which ought, due regard being had to situation or 
other local circumstances, to be included therein 
| for the purpose of conferring upon the occupiers 
| thereof the Parliamentary franchise for such 
| borough.” 


| We viewed this—and I believe we viewed 
|it rightly—as an enfranchising provision. 
| We looked outside the present boundaries 
| of existing boroughs to see whether there 
| were premises so situated that the occu- 
| piers ought to have a vote in the borough, 
| We are told that is merely the transfer of 
| a constituency from a county to a borough; 
| but it is really a different matter. A large 
|number of these persons would have no 
votes at all unless the borough boundaries 
| were extended. What was the meaning 
| of all we heard last year about the figures 
| £6, £10, and £12, and what was the 
| special charm found in the words ‘* house- 
| hold franchise,” if it is a matter of no 
|importance whether a large number of 
| the people outside the boundaries are in- 
| cluded in the assessment, whether they 
| have a £15 house or a mere cottage? We 
‘did not look to the matter merely as a 
transfer from county to borough. What we 
|looked to was whether there was not in 
| places now without the boundaries of bo- 
| roughs a large number of people who would 
| be altogether excluded from the franchise 
|unless they were ineluded in boroughs. 
| That was the principle on which we thought 
we ought to act; that was the principle 
|on which we did act; and I rather col- 
lected from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Laneashire that he 
thought it the correct principle to apply in 
respect of these boroughs, limited as we 
were by the instructions we received from 
the House itself. It is perfectly true 
'that the matter being now before the 
House, the House is at liberty to take 
other matters into consideration which 
| the terms of our instructions did not allow 
us to consider. It may take cognizance 
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of matters which had not perhaps been | his thanks for the kind manner in which 
brought under its attention at the time | the labours and the Report of the Com- 
our instructions were framed. Means of in- | mission had been referred to, and to testify 
quiry have been proposed which, it has | that he was never associated with Gentle- 
been suggested, might be deemed disre- | men more devoted to their duty and more 
spectful to the Commission. I have had | desirous of serving their country without 
an opportunity of consulting with some of | being influenced by party feeling. The 
my brother Commissioners on this point, | Commissioners did not recommend the ex- 
and they have the same feeling on the | tension of boundaries in cases where a road 
subject as 1 have myself. They entertain | stretched out from a borough with houses 
no such opinion. We are anxious that | on one or both sides only; but if there 
the House should adopt any mode which | were diverging streets on each side, making 
to its own judgment may seem best caleu- | in the aggregate a town population, then 
lated for enabling Parliament to arrive at | the Commissioners did not see how they 
a satisfactory conclusion. There is just | could carry out their instructions without 
one course suggested which I think we | including such a district in a borough. It 
should disapprove. We should object to | should be remembered that thirty-six years 
have the question sent back to us. I | had elapsed since the passing of the for- 
know that suggestion had its origin in a| mer Boundary Bill, and in a country like 
feeling of kindness and respect for us; | England, where there was so much pro- 
but after our very arduous labours, and | gress, it was only natural that in that time 
after having given up a considerable por- | boundaries should require enlargement so 
tion of the vacation which we all so much | as to embrace town populations. Birming- 
covet, it may easily be imagined that we | ham comprised an area of 8,400 acres, to 
eannot have any wish to enter into this | which it was proposed to add 1,309 acres, 
business again. I think it would be more | containing a population of between 31 and 
satisfactory to the House and the country | 32 per acre. It was said, on undoubted 
to have another tribunal. I would sug- | authority, that the greater part of Bir- 
gest, however, that the House ought not | mingham proposed to be included was as 
to order the Committee to enter into a| much town as that within the Parliamen- 
general inquiry respecting all the boroughs. | tary boundary now. Complaint had been 
The Report of the Commission has been | made that the larger provincial boroughs 
laid on the table of the House, and has | were getting unwieldy ; and it might be 
been circulated about the country during | very true, but still they were not so un- 
the last three months, and there has been | wieldly and large as the metropolitan 
ample opportunity afforded for raising ob- | boroughs. They could overcome the diffi- 
jections to any of the propositions it con- | culty by dividing the boroughs and letting 
tains. Members have had time to com-| each Member represent his own consti- 
municate with their constituents, and |tuency. However well a man served his 
constituencies to make their views known | constituents, when he had two or three 
to their representatives. Therefore, in- | Colleagues and one did not satisfy them he 
stead of having a general inquiry into the | had to bear the expense of a contested 
eighty-one boroughs, I think it should be | election without any fault of hisown. It 
limited to those in respect of which peti- | would be well to divide these large boroughs, 
tions have been presented or Notices of | and let every Member answer for his own 
Motion have been given. If, after this | conduct. The hon. Member for Birming- 
discussion, agitation should be got up in| ham (Mr. Bright) had said that his consti- 
this House or out of it, by means of the | tuents would not allow him to be put to 
Press or in any other way, and if com- | any expense for his election, and now that 
plaints should be urged in respect of other | boroughs were to be so greatly enlarged 
boroughs, I think we may presume that | this example ought to be generally fol- 
there is no great force in objections taken | lowed. It was quite enough for Members 
after such a lapse of time and under such | to give their time and services to their 
circumstances. Without the opportunity | constituencies, and it would be well if the 
of referring to the Assistant Commis-| choice of the constituencies was not re- 
sioners and obtaining information from | stricted to men who could afford to pay 
them the effect of embarking in a general | large sums for the honour of sitting in 
inquiry would be to preclude legislation. | Parliament. He had no objection, as a 

Sim FRANCIS CROSSLEY, as one | member of the Commission, to offer to the 
of the Commissioners, wished to express | suggestion that those boroughs which had 


‘ 
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sent petitions to the House, and which 
were very few in number—they had on 
the preceding evening amounted, he be- 
lieved, to only thirteen, and not more than 
seven of these were important — should 
have their cases investigated by a Select 
Committee. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I believe it will be 
for the convenience of the Houso that I 
should again address them, and I hope 
that they will favour me with their indul- 
gence during a few moments for that pur- 
pose. The obligations of the House and 
of the country to the Commissioners ap- 
pear to me to be so considerable and so 
incontestable that I refrained from respond- 
ing to the invitation of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite that I should express the views of 
the Government upon this subject until the 
Commissioners had favoured us with their 
opinions with respect to it. A considerable 
majority of the Commissioners who could 
be communicated with have expressed 
opinions similar to those we have heard 
from my right hon. Friend (Mr. Russell 
Gurney), and from the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Francis Crossley), and I have therefore no 
hesitation in saying, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, we shall be most happy to meet 
the wishes expressed. I have noted some 
points of detail as the discussion proceeded; 
and what we propose is that there shall be 
a Committee of five, to be appointed by 
the Committee of Selection ; that it shall 
sit from day to day ; that its investigations 
shall be limited to places that have already 
petitioned; that it shall have power to 
confer with the Commissioners, and that 
the evidence shall be purely documentary. 
These five points embrace all that I be- 
lieve the House seeks. On the under- 
standing that we take early steps to carry 
this arrangement into effect, I conclude 
the House will have no objection to go 
into Committee. 

Mr. Serseant GASELEE said, he ob- 


jected to the arrangement if it would ex- | 


clude Portsmouth, which had not petitioned, 
although Gosport had, the public meeting 


of Portsmouth being held that very night. | 


Mr. STONE also stated how Ports- 
mouth and Gosport would be affected by 
the understanding come to. 

Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, that 
although the inhabitants of Reading had 


not presented a petition, they had held a| 


meeting, and objected to the proposal by 
which they were to be affected, and he 


thought their case ought to undergo fur- | 
' | Committee we ovght to know exactly what 


ther investigation. 
Sir Francis Crossley 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. OSBORNE: The Boundary Bill 
‘is, with the exception of the Reform Act, 
the most important measure that has for 
many years come under the consideration 
‘of Parliament, and yet we have not, down 
to this moment, had any discussion of its 
principles. My constituents have not ad- 
dressed any memorial to the House, and 
I will not say anything about my individual 
seat, To the instructions which were 
given to the Commission, and to the prin- 
ciple on which it has reported, I altogether 
object. Before the House, in its haste 
for co-operation and legislation, consents to 
shuffle off this question, let us consider 
whether it is better not to pass any Bill at 
all than to pass a bad Bill, which will not 
give satisfaction, and which it will be one 
of the first Acts of the next Parliament to 
repeal. I want to know what we are 
going to refer to a Select Committee, and 
whether we are going to refer merely the 
petitions and memorials from large towns, 
or whether we are going to give it power 
to do what the Commissioners were de- 
barred from doing — namely, to contract 
the areas of boroughs. They say that in 
some cases there are anomaiies which can- 
not be rectified without reducing the areas 
‘of boroughs. I want to know whether 
the Select Committee is to have the power 
to reduce the area of boroughs, and to 
correct these anomalies. It is very mate- 
rial that that should be stated. If the 
Select Committee is merely to rectify the 
boundaries of Nottingham, Portsmouth, 
and other boroughs, it will be of no use 
whatever. I will say one word with re- 
| gard to the constitution of the Commission. 
| We have heard a statement this evening 
from the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire (Sir Francis 
| Crossley). 1 regard that hon. Member as 
a most excellent man ; but I objected alto- 
gether to his being put upon the Commis- 
sion, for reasons which I do not choose to 
give now. I cannot fall in with the ex- 
cessive compliments which have been paid 
to that Commission. So far from its 
Report having given general satisfaction 
in the country, it has given great dissatis- 
faction. The Commission was appointed 
in a House of thirty Members at the. fag 
end of a Session, completely worn out 
with passing the Reform Act; and I will 
venture to say that not thirty Members 
| have gone through the voluminous Report 
of the Commission and the maps illus- 
trating it. Before we appoint a Select 


Committee. 
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that Seleet Committee is about todo. The| the subjects of these Bills, and not liable 
whole tendency of the Report is to make! to the imputation of bias. In the case of 
constituencies which are already unwieldy; Hybrid Bills the Committee of Selection 
more unwieldy still. Look at what the! chose a certain number of Members to 
Commissioners have done in such places| serve, the rest being appointed by the 
as Birmingham and Manchester, and look} House. But the Committee on the Boun- 
also at the metropolitan boroughs. My} dary Bill would be essentially a public 
hon. Friend the Member for Marylebone | Committee, and he suggested that it should 
(Mr. Harvey Lewis) will now be sent to be appointed by the House in the usual 
eanvass at the extremity of Highgate. The) way. 
same remark applies to Lambeth and Fins-/ Mr. BONHAM-CARTER also thought 
bury. It will only come to this—that you | that to cast this duty upon the Committee 
will have a Reform Bill of a Reform Bill, | of Selection and Standing Orders Com- 
and a reform of this Boundary Bill. Now, | mittee would be to place these Committees 
I wish to co-operate with hon. Gentlemen | in a very invidious position. He hoped 
opposite in making an end of this Parlia- | the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) 
ment, because | am aware that, like a) would take the ordinary course with respect 
second Guy Faux, the right hon. Gentle-| to the appointment of the Committee. 
man (Mr. Disraeli) has in his pockets) Mr. DISRAELI: My only reason for 
materials with which he can blow us to the | naming the Committee of Selection was 
winds. Ihave no objection to that process, | in consequence of a suggestion made by 
and, indeed, the sooner it is done the better. | the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
But I say, before a Select Committee is | Morpeth (Sir George Grey), which seemed 
appointed, let us know what it is about to to be accepted by the House. But I have 
do, and, among other things, whether it no particular predilection for that mode of 
has power to contract the boundaries of appointment, and, indeed, would rather 
boroughs as well as to enlarge them. follow the usual course, and leave it to 
Mr. PEASE asked, whether the refer- | the House to appoint the Committee. 
ence to the Select Committee would include, Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he hoped 
the new boroughs mentioned in Schedule 5, | that the case of Marylebone would be re- 
and would also include the Notices of Mo- | ferred to the Committee. The inhabitants 
tion as well as petitions lodged at the Home | of Marylebone had not complained of the 
Office against the boundaries proposed ? arrangement proposed for their borough ; 
Ma. W. P. PRICE said, he hoped that | but the inhabitants of Hampstead — the 
the inquiry of the Select Committee would | district to be annexed to Marylebone—had 
not be limited to cases of boroughs respect- | made a complaint upon the subject. 
ing which petitions had been presented, but| Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he under- 
would include cases in respect of which | stood that upon the appointment of the 
Notices of Amendment had been given. Committee they would examine into the 
Lorv HOTHAM said, he was anxious | cases of boroughs where petitions and me- 
to say a few words with respect to the | morials had been presented. [‘‘ No, no !’”] 
proposal that the Select Committee should | That was what he had understood, at all 
be appointed by the Committee of Selec- | events. He was sorry if he had been 
tion. He was one of those the habits of | mistaken, because he had thought that 
whose life had been not to shirk duties | the House would certainly agree that the 
properly placed upon them, and he had cases of those boroughs which had pre- 
performed the duties devolving upon him | sented memorials to the Boundary Com- 
as Chairman of the Standing Orders Com- | missioners ought to be considered, as well 
mittee and Committee of Selection to the | as the cases of those boroughs which had 
best of his ability. It was not therefore not thought it necessary to send petitions 
to avoid any trouble in that capacity that to that House, in consequence of their 
he now asked the [louse not to cast upon | believing that their Members would take 
the Committee of Selection the duty of steps to bring their cases forward. The 
choosing the members of the Committee | fact should not be lost sight of that many 
now to be appointed. Such a task was boroughs which were affected by the Re- 
quite foreign to its duties and its habits. port had not petitioned, simply because 
The duty of the Committee of Selection they had relied upon their Members taking 
was to choose Members to serve on Private their cases up. He did not make this 
Bills who should be, as far as possible, observation with the idea that the House 
unconnected, directly or indirectly, with should hold out any inducement to the 
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boroughs which were affected by the Re- 
port to send up petitions, but because he | 
thought that their eases should not be | 
determined without their being heard upon 
the subject. 
in understanding the right hon. Gentleman 
to consent that all boroughs which sent 
up petitions up to the day of the appoint- 
ment of the Committee should be heard. 
[Mr. Disraztt: No!] He could not sup- 
pose that the right hon, Gentleman in- 
tended to steal a march upon those bo- 
roughs which bad not sent up petitions by 
deciding that night that they should be 
excluded. 

Sir JAMES SIMEON asked, whether 
the Committee would have the power of 
considering questions such as limiting 


boundaries, on the application of petition- | 


ing boroughs, which the Commissioners 
had ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: 
power; but I may state that if the House 
would allow us to go into Committee I 


should not be forced constantly to break | 


our rules by answering questions, because 
I could then answer every question put to 
me. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I should prefer 
that we should wind-up this conversation 
at once, rather than that we should com- 
mence another debate. [‘* Order, order !”’] 
If the House would indulge me for a few 
moments, perhaps the discussion might be 
shortened. [** Order, order !’’} 

Mr. SPEAKER: 
Ilouse as to the order of our proceedings. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime Mi- 
nister made a speech in which he intro- 


duced a proposal of an entirely new cha- | 
racter—namely, the question of referring | 


the matter to a Select Committee. It may 
be the opinion of the House that the right 
hon. Gentleman, having already had an 
opportunity of expressing his opinion upon 
that question, other hon. Gentlemen who 
feel an interest in it shall also have the 
opportunity of speaking upon it ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am anxious that 
we should arrive at a clear understanding 


upon this subject as soon as possible. My | 


distinet opinion is that there is so great a 
disposition in all quarters of the House to 
come to an agreement upon this matter, 
that nothing but a little time and consider- 
ation are necessary to enable us to arrive 
- a satisfactory conclusion with regard to | 

; but, at the same time, we must not 
come to a premature decision upon it. The 
gener: : sense of the House appears to be 


*. W. E. Forster 


{COMMONS} 


He presumed he was correet 


They will have that | 


I wish to consult the | 
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|in favour of the appointment of a Com. 
|mittee. I do not quite understand from 
ithe right hon. Gentleman whether he in- 
| tends that that Committee shall decide 
what cases shall be reserved for further 
inquiry, or whether the Committee shall 
finally dispose of all the cases which may 
come before them. My own opinion is 
that the Committee should report what 
eases should be reserved for further con. 
sideration. [‘*No, no!’’] I do not make 
this proposition as one by which I should 
wish to be finally bound ; but my object is 
to prevent the Committee being deluged 
with endless details, while at the same 
time I think an inquiry should be made in 
bond fide cases. In the first place, I think 
that all petitions which have been already 
laid before the House should be referred 
| to the Committee, and it appears to me 
quite necessary, in the interest of all parties, 
that those boroughs which have presented 
memorials to the Commissioners should 
likewise go before the Committee. In point 
of fact, the memorials would be far more 
likely to represent the general diversity of 
opinion than the petitions to Parliament, 
and there can be no difficulty in receiving 
them as long as we keep to documentary 
evidence. Another point to which I desire 
to draw attention is this :—Some commu- 
nities, instead of exercising their right of 
petitioning, have relied upon their Members 
to bring their cases before Parliament, and 
in several instances Notices of Motion have 
been given with that object. I think it is 
impossible to exclude such cases from con- 
sideration, even although neither petition 
nor memorial has been presented. In such 
cases a Member ought surely to be allowed 
to present such documentary evidence to 
the Committee as might have been laid 
before the Commission. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I admit 
that it is very desirable that we should 
arrive at a fair understanding as to what 
has been settled. As I understand, the 
| majority of the Ifouse has agreed that a 
Committee shall be appointed, and that 
that Committee shall be chosen by the 
Committee of Selection. [‘*No, no!” 
Then, I will only say that it has been 
| agreed that a Committee consisting of a 
/small number of Members—say, of five 
—shall be appointed, which shall have re- 
| ferred to it all cases in which petitions 
| have been presented to the House and are 
now on the table. It must be remembered 
that the memorials have not been presented 
to the House, but to the Commissioners, 


Committee. 
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who have reported on those documents, and | are several places which would like to have 
their Report has been on the table of the| their cases come before the Committee. 
House for nearly three months, during | (“Oh!”’] Every Member must be con- 
which period there has been ample oppor- | scious of that. I say this, that we ought 
tunity for Members to move that it should | to be very careful that the discussion to- 
be amended. Several memorials have, in | night and the appointment of the Select 
fact, been sent to the Home Office; but I| Committee should not prejudice any case 
haveinvariably informed those whosent them | which, not being able to come before that 
that the proper mode of proceeding was to| Committee, should afterwards be brought 
petition the House. With respect to other | before the Committee of the Whole House. 
cases, the Committee will have to take into | I presume that we cannot go into that long 


consideration all those cases in respect of | schedule to-night. There may be twenty 
or thirty or any number of those boroughs 
which will come before the Select Com- 
mittee, while others may not do so; and 
therefore I say that the Committee of the 
Whole House ought to give the latter as 
fair an opportunity of having their claims 


which Notices have been given, including | 
those given to-night. I do not think that | 
the House can go further than that, for if | 
it did it is obvious that questions would be | 
raised day by day for the purpose of re- | 
ferring them to the Committee. I must) 
also remind hon. Members that a Com- 
mittee of this House will not be bound by | 
the instructions given to the Commission- 
ers, but will report on the merits of each 
case submitted to them, whether the claim 
be for contraction or extension, If the 
Committee commence at once to sit day by 
day, it will not be long before the inquiry 
is brought to a conclusion. 

Mr. CARDWELL: I am anxious to 
promote the end which appears almost to 
be attained—namely, the satisfactory and 
In 


friendly settlement of this question. 
general I agree with the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite; but I am | 
quite sure he would be as sorry as we| 


should be if any substantial case should be 
excluded from consideration in consequence 
of a technical rule. I wish, therefore, to | 
be at liberty, when the Motion is made for 
the appointment of the Committee, to move | 
that the Committee be free to entertain | 
any memorial from the inhabitants of a} 
borough which it could have presented to | 
the Commissioners had it not been deter- 
mined to leave the matter in the hands of | 
their Members. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I presume there will be 
some notice given before the Committee is | 
appointed ; but I wish now to ask the right | 
hon. Gentleman whether he thinks it right | 
that the Committee should consist of so| 
small a number as five Members, instead of | 
the nnmber being extended to seven. Upon | 
another point I may add that in many bo- | 
roughs by which no petitions have been | 
presented an idea prevailed that there) 
would be an appeal from the Report of the 
Boundary Commission to that House, and, 
except for the course which has been taken | 
to-night, they would not have been alto- | 
gether mistaken. I wish to say that there 


| discussed before it as if the Select Com- 


mittee had never been appointed. 

Mr. LOWE: I wish to add one word by 
way of supplement to what has been said 
by the hon. Member for Birmingham, 
What he said was, I think, perfectly true, 
when he laid it down that if you shut out 
any persons who are anxious to appear be- 
fore this Committee, it will be impossible 
for you to object to hear them before the 
Committee of the Whole House. I would 
take the opportunity to remind the House 
that the reason for appointing this Com- 
mittee is to save the time of the full House; 
and if you make any strict technical rule 
by which to exclude persons who are really 


'and bond fide anxious to bring their cases 
| before the House, because they have not 


petitioned, or because Notices have not been 


| given, you will, in fact, save the time of the 


Committee, but waste the time of the full 
House ; because the effect of such a rule 
must necessarily be that hon. Members will 
be pressed on by their constituents to move 
the House to refer their cases specially to 
the Committee, and the points will be ar- 
gued on their merits, not with a view to 
their final settlement, but as to whether 
| they shall or shall not be referred. I do 
not ask the House to come to any decision 
upon this point to-night; but between this 
time and the time when the Committee is 
appointed hon. Gentlemen will consider the 
matter, and take steps which will enable 
persons to be heard before this Committee, 
although they may have taken none of the 
steps mentioned by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
thought it would be unfair to refer one 


‘borough in the Isle of Wight which had 
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applied for restriction of its boundaries 
without referring others which had not 
made similar applications, in the belief 
that the Boundary Commissioners had re- 
fused to consider them. 

Viscount AMBERLEY said, that in- 
asmuch as the evidence before the Select 
Committee was to be of a documentary 
character only, it would be only fair that 
Members representing a borough that con- 
sidered itself aggrieved by the Bill should 
have the opportunity of making a state- 
ment in writing to the Committee, for it 
was quite possible that the matter could be 
brought forward more clearly and fully in 
that way than by memorials and petitions, 
and the Committee enabled to decide in a 
more satisfactory manner. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Upon 
consideration, inasmuch as there are a 
great many questions which wili arise and 
must be discussed, which will have to be 
discussed again after the Report of the 


Select Committee, I believe that the best | 


course for the Committee would be im- 
mediately to report Progress. I do not 
think it would save any time if we were 
to attempt to go on at present. I only 


wish to say that the proposal we shail 
make to the House will be this, that in 


naming the Select Committee we shall 
also name the places we propose for their 
consideration. We shall put the names on 
the Paper, and if any hon. Member should 
wish to add to the list he will have an op- 
portunity of stating his case to the House. 
| Cries of *‘ What time?’’] I hope to give 
Notice to-morrow, and to move on Monday. 

Sir GEORGE GREY : If we had before 
us the memorials presented to the Com- 
missioners it might be of advantage in 


guiding us as tothe cases to be sent to the | 


Committee. The Commissioners state in 
their Report that those memorials were in 
their hands. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: My right 
hon. Friend must understand that we 
object to go into all the cases upon which 
memorials were presented. But we will 
go into cases as to which petitions have 
been presented to the House, and it will be 
in the option of any hon. Member who 
thinks any borough improperly excluded to 
move that it should also be referred to the 
Select Committee. The memorials to the 


Commissioners are of the most bulky cha- | 


racter, and it would be an extravagant use 
of public money to print them. 
Mr. Darby Griffith 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. WALDEGRAVE - LESLIE in- 


quired, whether the right hon. Gentleman’s 
list would include the boroughs the peti- 
tions of which had been presented that 
evening ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: What I 
propose is that all boroughs from which 

| petitions were presented before the discus- 

sion began to-night should be put on the 
same footing as those from which petitions 
were previously received, 

Mr. PEASE asked, whether the Notices 
of Motion already made will be included in 
the same category ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY replied in 
the affirmative. 

Mr. POWELL said, that memorials and 
petitions presented up to this time would 
probably contain ea parte statements, and 

'to make the documentary evidence com- 
plete there ought to be an opportunity for 
the boroughs affected to put in counter 
memorials, 

Sir GEORGE GREY: What the hon, 
Gentleman says is perfectly true. Memo- 
rials have been presented on one side, and 
unless memorials be received on the other 
the Committee will have but an ex parte 
statement before them. But if the memo- 
rials from both sides are presented, then 
the views of those who assent as well as of 
those who dissent will be known. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I would like to 
| present a point of some weight. Is the 
| Report of the Committee to be final on the 
| question of boundary, or only on the ques- 
| tion of postponement ? If the Report is to 

be final with respect to boundary, then its 
task will be much more formidable than if 
jit was to report only on postponement. 
| A serious difference of opinion will often 
| justify postponement, but not a final de- 
| cision. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: My pro- 
position is that the Committee should report 
to the House the final decision, and that 
the House should take such course upon 
it as it may deem expedient. If they 
thought proper the Committee might re- 
ceive documentary evidence on both sides, 
but not call witnesses, 

Mr. ROEBUCK suggested that the 
Committee should report to the House on 
what evidence it arrived at its conclusions. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that he did not 
| see how the Committee could have the full 
materials for forming a proper judgment 
before it. It should be clearly understood 
what would be the means at the service of 
the Committee to enable them to decide 
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these questions if they were not to hear | 
arguments on both sides. He was afraid, 
unless the Committee were furnished with 
sufficient information, that when they had 
concluded their labours, Member after 
Member would complain that in certain 
eases they decided in the absence of material 
evidence. 

Sir ROBERT COLLIER recognized 
the difficulty suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Walpole). It was ex- 
tremely difficult to say how the Committee 
could come, upon merely documentary evi- 
dence, to a final decision, which should have | 
the effect of annexing one district to another | 
for an indefinite period ; but what was pro- 

osed was that, in order to save the time 
of the House, cases which were very doubtful 
and required further inquiry, should be 
referred toa Select Committee. But the 
Committee might report that they could 
not decide in particular cases upon mere 
documentary evidence, and that those cases 
ought tostand over for further consideration. 
When they came to discuss the terms of the 
appointment of the Committee, he thought 
it would be more convenient and more con- 
sonant with the general wish of the House 
that the Committee should be directed to 
report cases which, in their opinion, required 
further consideration, and which the House 
was not in a condition to deal with during | 
the present Session. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, he did | 
not understand precisely what was meant 
by documentary evidence, because the 
petitions and memorials were more in the 
nature of pleadings than evidence. Sup- 
posing the statements of a petition were 
impugned, how could the Committee decide 
as to the matters of fact unless they were 
empowered to call witnesses? It was not 
possible to postpone questions with regard 
to boundaries until next Session, because 
if they did so the wrong man might be re- 
turned at the next General Election, and it 
would be necessary for Members returned | 
for boroughs the boundaries of which had 
not been decided to go back to their con- 
stituents as soon as the decision had been 
given. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY: I quite 
agree with the hon. and learned Baronet (Sir 
George Bowyer) that it is absolutely neces- 
sary to settle the boundaries in the present 
Session, for it would scarcely be proper 
after a General Election to consider what a 
constituency ought to have been. To 
obviate the objection of my right hon. | 
Friend (Mr. Walpole), I would suggest that | 
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the Committee should have the power of 
calling before them the Assistant Commis- 
sioners, in order to inquire into particular 
boroughs. They would be able to furnish 
all the evidence that was given before them, 
and to offer useful suggestions. I say this 


| the more freely because, having seen a great 
| deal of the Assistant Commissioners, I can 
speak in the highest terms of the fairness 


with which they conducted their inquiries, 
and of the general intelligence which they 
They would be able to supply 
the Committee with all the necessary in- 
formation. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he wished 
to mention a case which showed the force 
of the objection of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Walpole). The inhabitants of Chis- 
wick had petitioned against being united 
with Kensington and Chelsea, preferring to 
remain in the county; butif the Committee 
were only to look into the matter with that 
petition before them, they would not be able 
to see the force of the case, because there 
was a compact entered into last year that 
Fulham should be added to Kensington 
and Chelsea, and that in that case Chis- 
wick should be left out. There should be 


| some supplementary evidence given to the 


Committee in addition to the petitions, 
which did not enter into the merits of the 
case, 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH recalled the 
attention of the Committee to the fact that 
one of the conditions on which the Com- 
missioners were appointed was, that they 
should not have power to contract bound- 
aries; and suggested that if certain boroughs 
were allowed to come forward with claims 
to have their limits restricted the same 
liberty should be given to all. 

Mr. MORRISON inquired, whether it 
was intended to give any instructions to the 
Committee as to the principle on which they 


| would make the selection of cases to be 


investigated ? He could not see how such 
instructions could be given, because that 
was the very point at issue which the House 
was going to refer to the Committee to 
decide. 

Mr. HORSMAN reminded hon. Mem- 
bers that the proper time to diseuss the 
matter was when they had the terms of the 
Reference before them, and when the Motion 
was made for the appointment of the 
Committee. 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 





287 New Courts 
SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 

Chair.” 


SEA FISHERIES BILL.—QUESTION. 


GeneERAL DUNNE said, he wished to 
ask a Question of the Vice President of 
the Board of Trade, or the noble Lord the 
Secretary for Ireland, in regard to this 
Bill. The Bill was very much objected to 
in Ireland, because it would leave the 
oyster fisheries on the Arklow coast, be- 
yond three miles from the shore, exposed 
to the incursions and depredations of 
French and other fishermen during close 
time. Something ought to be done ; and 
he wished to know what was proposed to 
alleviate the grievance, which was felt very 
strongly, upon this subject ? He hoped he 
should receive a satisfactory answer. 

Tne Eart or MAYO said, the subject 
had occasioned very considerable discus- 
sion in the course of the evening in the 
other House of Parliament, where the Bill 
was in Committee, The result had been 
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Strand between the two churches east of 
Somerset House. That block of buildings 
ought to be removed. Again, from the 
north and north-east the whole traffic must 
come through Chancery Lane. The gen- 
tlemen of the law had drawn a sort of 
cordon across London which much impeded 
the traffic of the metropolis ; for the Tem- 
ple, Linecoln’s Inn, and Gray’s Inn, oceu- 
pied nearly the whole space from the River 
Thames to the King’s Road, the only 
openings for traflic east and west being 
| Holborn and Fleet Street. No doubt it 
was said it would be time enough to make 
suitable approaches when the Courts were 
completed ; but the buildings required 
to be pulled down would be trebled in 
value by that time. The House could 
not too soon admit the fact that it would 
be necessary to make large and wide 
approaches to these Courts. The only 
|approach to the building that would be 
jadequate would be from the Strand; 
|but even this approach could not be 
reached from the west without passing 
| through the narrow portion of the street 
|eaused by the encroachment of Holywell 
| Street. A wide street ought to be made 








that the Chairman reported Progress, and | on the west side of the new Courts from 
the Department of the Government respon- ithe Strand to Lincoln’s Iun Fields, and 
sible for the conduct of the Bill having had | 


continued to Holborn through Gate Street 
their attention called to the subject, he | and Little Turnstile; and another street 
would state their determination on a future | formed into Holborn through Great Turn- 
occasion. | stile. He trusted that the Government 
nd _ | would not leave these approaches to be 
NEW COURTS OF JUSTICE.—QUESTION. | considered at the last moment. A com- 
Mr. Atperman LAWRENCE observed | paratively small expenditure now would 
that an Estimate had been given of the | save a large outlay hereafter ; for the pub- 
amount of money required for the purchase | lic would not be satisfied that the new 
of the site and other expenses for the new | Courts of Justice, erected at an outlay of 
Courts of Law; and he wished to ecall| between £3,000,000 and £4,000,000, 
attention, in connection with this subject, | should be surrounded with narrow lanes 
to the importance of providing suitable and | and impassable streets. 
convenient approaches to the New Palace| Mr. M. CHAMBERS said, he quite 
of Justice. The Estimate for the site| agreed with his hon. Friend the Member 
was £1,000,000, and for the buildings | for London. In compensation cases for 
£2,000,000. Here was an outlay of | improvements where railways or new streets 
£3,000,000 ; but what provision had|had been made, the owners of houses 
been made for the approaches? None. | always expected three, four, or five times 
The Courts of Law at Westminster and|as much as they would previously have 


in the City of London would eventually 
be concentrated on this spot; and the 
amount of traffic when the new Courts 
were in action would be immense. It 
was therefore the duty of the Govern- 
ment, who had the management of this 
affair, to see that, if these magnificent 
buildings were placed in the centre of Lon- 
don, sufficient approaches were provided. 
There was a sort of Middle Row in the 


| been glad to accept. He thought at first 
|that the site of the new Courts of Jus- 
| tice was admirably chosen; but this ad- 
| vantage was now likely to be more than 
| counter-balanced by the difficulty of access 
to the Courts. When it was proposed to 
put these Courts in a given position, one 
of the first questions should have been— 
How are you to get at them? Parliament 
should not only have provided for the con- 
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struction of the Courts, but should also} 


have given powers to purchase houses and 
land so as to make streets by which they 
would have been approachable. But when 
anything in the nature of a national im- 
provement was proposed the Legislature 
of this country had never yet perceived 
the wisdom of doing the thing all at once. 
A truly honest Report had been drawn 
up by two well-known and eminent sur- 


yeyors — Mr. Pownall and Mr. Shaw— | 


who showed that they were determined 
to do their duty—and in that Report it 
was stated that there was not one plan 
for the New Courts which they could ap- 
prove. From what he had heard from 
competent authorities he should say that 
the site was decidedly ill-chosen. As all 
the competing architects also were invited 
to send in plans combining a handsome 


external appearance with proper internal | 
accommodation, it seemed to be an un- | 


fair proceeding towards the unsuccessful 
competitors to club together two plans— 
one selected on account of its external 
appearance, and the other for its internal 
arrangements. He was further informed 
that, in order to provide sufficient accom- 
modation, light, and air on the site which 
had been chosen, it would be necessary 
to take down one side of Chancery Lane. 
He wished, before any further expense 
was incurred, that a full inquiry should 
be made into these matters; and he be- 
lieved it would be found that the in- 
creased expenditure would as much exceed 
the Estimate as that for the new Houses 
of Parliament, unless in the first instance 
they grappled fairly with the question. 
The completion of the building without 
proper approaches would remind every one 
of the story of an amateur gentleman who 
built a fine house, but forgot to make a 
stairease in it ; and he would suggest 
whether it might not be advisable to re- 
consider the project originally entertained 
in that House, of having a magnificent 
Palace of Justice erected on the side of 


the Thames Embankment, to which there | 


would be easy access both by land and 
water. In making this suggestion, he did 
not propose anything which would put the 
country to great expense, for he was told 
that the site at present selected had been 
purchased at a comparatively small price, 
and might be sold at a profit. The Go- 
vernment ought to ascertain from the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works upon what terms 
they would accommodate the community 
with space for the erection of the Law 
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Courts facing the river. He had reason 
for surmising that, if the Government 
communicated with that Board, they might, 
within a short period, obtain a most admir- 
able site for that purpose; and, in that 
case, he trusted that English architects 
would be found capable of producing a build- 
ing which, both in respect to its interior 
arrangements and its external appearance 
would be worthy of this great nation. 

Mr. ALpermaNn LUSK said, he was not 
quite sure that it was so very desirable to 
facilitate aceess to the Courts of Law, as, 
generally speaking, the less people had to 
He urged on 
the Government the necessity cf their en- 
deavouring to keep some faith with the 
public as to the expense of the proposed 
Palace of Justice, and for that purpose 
care should be taken that the estimates 
were not exceeded. 


Service Estimates. 


Motion, “ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” agreed to. 


| SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


SuppLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 

(1.) £106,000, Site and other Expenses 
of New Courts of Justice and Offices. 

Mr. BENTINCK regarded the discus- 
sion that had just occurred very much in 
the light of one for locking the stable door 
after the animal had been abstracted. 
With respect to what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Alderman Lawrence), he thought the ex- 
penditure of money already contemplated 
for the new Courts was so large that it 
would not be fair towards the public to 
increase it to any great extent. The Com- 
mittee appointed last year had come to 
the conelusion that no one of the competing 
architects had produced a design that was 
fit to be executed. In answer to an in- 
quiry that he had made in the House on 
the subject, he had been informed that the 
question had been remitted to the Law 
Officers of the Crown to ascertain whether 
it was competent for the Committee to ap- 
point two architects or only one. He 
wished now to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether, before requiring them 
to agree to the present Vote, he would not 
explain to them the position in which that 
question now stood; whether the dead-lock 
that had existed still continued; and whe- 
ther there was any prospect of their being 
called on to decide upon the design which 


L 
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he had understood was to be submitted to 
the Ilouse before its final adoption ? 
Tue CIIANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had not made any explana- 
tion in moving the Vote, because it was 
really almost a matter of form after the Act 
that was passed in 1865. That Act provided 
that certain sums of money, which should 
ultimately come out of the Suitors’ Fund 
in the Court of Chancery, should be tem- 
porarily advanced from the Exchequer, and 
be re-paid from the interest of that Fund. 
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Authority had also been given by the Act | 


to purchase what was known as the Carey 


Street site; accordingly, the properties | 


there were being gradually bought up; 
and each Session a Vote was proposed to 
enable the Treasury to advance the money, 
which was to be re-paid in the manner he 
had described. His hon. 
Friend (Mr. Bentinck) had correctly stated 
what had previously occurred in the House 
on that subject. In answer to a question 
put to him, he had said that the Treasury 
having great doubts whether the decision 
of the Judges of the Designs could be 
held to be an award in any sense, the 
matter had been referred to the Attorney 
General. All the parties had received 
notice of that fact, and had an opportunity 
of representing their case to the Attorney 
General. Ile understood from the Attor- 


ney General that he had given his opinion | 
on the point within the last day or two; | 


but he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
was not aware that it had yet reached the 
Treasury. As soon as they became ac- 
quainted with his hon, and learned Col. 


league’s opinion, it would be the duty of | 


the Government to consider what course 
should be taken in the majter, and then 
the House should be duly informed on the 
subject. In reference to the subject named 
by the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Al. 


derman Lawrence) before the House went | 


into Committee, he begged to say that the 
importance of it was recognized by the 
Government, and it should receive every 
consideration. 


Mr. PEASE eaid, that in August last 


he put to the noble Lord the First Com- | 


missioner of Works, without receiving any 
very satisfactory reply, the question, whe- 
ther the Judges of Designs had made a 
Report to the Treasury without waiting 
for the Report of the gentleman to whom 
a fee of 500 guineas had been paid for in- 


vestigating the estimates? He afterwards | 


heard that this gentleman’s Report, with 
reference to the two designs most highly 


Mr. Bentinck 
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\thought of, showed that in one case the 
‘architect had under-estimated the probable 
cost of his building by £400,000, and in 
the other that the diserepancy amounted 
to £300,000. Under these circumstances, 
the whole thing was now at a dead-lock— 
not a very creditable position for all parties 
concerned, 

Vote agreed to. 

(2.) £3,000,000, Abyssinian Expedition 
(beyond ordinary Grants of 1868-9). 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £102,905, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1869, for the Maintenance and Repair 
of Public Buildings; for providing the necessary 
supply of Water for the same; for Rents of Louses 
for the temporary accommodation of Public De. 
partments, and Charges attendant thereon.” 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN observed 
|that there was in the Vote an item of 
| £1,470 for the erection of a house for the 
| Professor of Theology in King’s College, 
Aberdeen, and for the rent of a house 
during the erection of the new house. He 
regretted the absence of the hon. Member 
|for Kirkealdy (Mr. Aytoun), and of the 
hon. Member for Buteshire (Mr. Lamont), 
who had lately expressed so much hostility 
to the granting of money out of the public 
fands for theological purposes. He cer- 
tainly thought they would have watched 
this Vote, and saved him from the neces- 
sity of asking fur any explanation with re- 
gard to it. He wished the Government to 
inform him, whether it was the fact that 
the Committee were now asked to grant 
money out of the public purse for the sup- 
|port of a Professor of Theology in the 

University of Aberdeen, and for the build- 
‘ing of a house for that professor, and for 
the rent of a house until the new house 
was built ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, that 
‘sum of £1,885 was granted last year for 
‘the same purpose, and the present Vote 
was required to complete the undertaking, 
to which the sanction of the House had 
| already been given. 

Mr. POWELL, remembering what had 
been said in the course of Wednesday's 
debate (upon the Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities Bill) about Jewish, Parsee, 
and Roman Catholic theology, said it would 
be interesting to ascertain what kind of 
| theology was taught by the Professor at 
the University of Aberdeen. It was the 
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common boast that was thrown at the; Mr. CANDLISH said, that encouraged 
heads of the friends of the old Universities | by the observations of the hon. Member 
that those in Scotland were altogether un- | for Cambridge (Mr. Powell), as to the sum 
sectarian. | sought for the erection of a house for the 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, that the | Professor of Theology in the Aberdeen 
Department which he represented had no- | University, he should move the reduction 
thing to do with theology, but was con- of the Vote by a sum of £1,470. 


cerned in maintaining in a proper and de-| Mr. M. CHAMBERS seconded the 
cent state the fabrics of the Scotch Uni- | Motion, 
versities. | Motion made, and Question proposed, 


Mr. M‘LAREN said, the hon. Member “That the Item of £1,470, for the erection of a 
for Cambridge (Mr. Powell) had asked | pouse for the Professor of Theology of King’s 
what kind of theology was taught in the College, Aberdeen, and for Rent of House during 
University of Aberdeen. He believed he | such erection, be omitted from the proposed Vote.” 
could tell the hon. Gentleman. A distin- | —(4&. Candlish.) 
guished foreigner deseribed the Church of} Mr. CRAWFORD asked what would be 
England during the last century thus:—It | the consequence if this Vote were refused ? 
had an Arminian clergy, a Popish liturgy, | Would the Professor’s House then become 
and Calvinistie Articles. Well the Calvin- | one of the interesting ruins of Scotland ? 
istic Articles of the Church of England were Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, the hon. 
the theology taught in the Universities of Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Scotland ; but the other part of the de-| Crawford) had just suggested the real 
scription did not apply. Objection had been question which the Committee had to con- 
made by the hon. Baronet (Sir Colman | sider. In consequence of a Vote agreed to 
O’Loghlen) to spending public money for | last year a contract had been taken for the 
any theological purposes. In that he en- | house, and the work had made some pro- 
tirely agreed, and if the hon. Baronet chose | gress, As, however, it had not been 
to divide the Committee he would cordi- | finished before the termination of the finan- 
ally vote with him. cial year, he was obliged to ask the Com- 

Mr. BAXTER said, when he attempted | mittee to re-Vote a certain amount of the 
to put an end to Votes for Professors of | money. If the Committee refused to do 
Theology he received no support from this it would be adopting a course for 
cither side of the House. The whole Con-| which, he believed, there was no pre- 
servative party strongly opposed him eight | cedent. 
or ten years ago, when he objected toa| Mr. BENTINCK opposed the Motion, 
further endowment of this Theological | on the ground that he was not friendly to 
Professorship. If the hon. Gentleman (Sir | disendowment either in England or Ireland, 
Colman O’Loghlen) would choose to divide | jn Scotland or Wales. 
on this Vote he certainly should have the) Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he could 
greatest pleasure in voting with him. He | not conceive himself voting fcr the endow- 
was glad that hon. Gentlemen had their | ment of any Professor of Theology ; but 
attention directed to these Votes more than | in this ease the house had been begun, 
they had formerly. He hoped the day | and therefore he did not see how the Com- 
would come when no Grant would be made | mittee could refuse to agree to the Motion. 
by the House for religious purposes, especi-| Mr, ALDERMAN LUSK asked the hon. 
ally for the Theological Chairs. Member for Sunderland (Mr. Candlish) to 

Mr. ALpERMAN LUSK complained that | withdraw his Motion. 
this Vote had increased by £6,352, and he | Metien. by } dehdvews 
should like to know how it was occasioned. | can, Sy ae, See, 

There was an item of £1,900 fora Jewel| Mn. M. CIIAMBERS drew attention 
House for the Tower. Last year £3,200 | to the inconveniences that arose from the 
had been granted for the same purpose;| way in which the different offices of one 
but he objected to the system of dividing | Department were seattered about London, 
Votes in this way, and obtaining the sanc- | instead of being concentrated in one quar- 
tion of the House to a scheme in fragments, | ter. He wanted some information recently 
which would be sure to be rejected if it was | about the Greenwich pensioners, and he 
proposed in toto. There were also many | went to Somerset House, but he was told 
items in the Vote which had no connection | by a gentleman there that he must go to 
with its proper object, and the classification | the War Office; and he had never since 
of subjects ought to be amended. | been able to get the information he re- 
L 2 
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quired. The separation of these Offices 
was not only productive of inconvenience 
to Members, but of great expense to the 
public. He knew these complaints had 
often been made before, but they did not 
appear to produce any effect. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, that this 
matter had engaged the earnest attention 
of the present Government, as well as that 
of their immediate predecessors. The late 
Government appointed a Treasury Com- 
mission to consider how all the great public 
Offices might best be concentrated in the 
neighbourhood of Whitehall and the Houses 


of Parliament ; and since the present Go- | 
vernment came into power its investigations | 


had been continued. Three or four days 


ago his hon. Friend the Secretary to the | 


Treasury laid that Report on the table ; 
and when it was printed—which it would be 
in a few days—the Committee would see 
that it had entered most fully and minutely 
into the question. The House of Commons 
had yet to consider whether it would sanc- 
tion the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion for the concentration, in the most con- 
venient manner, of all the public Depart- 
ments and their subordinate Offices. In 
answer to the hon. Member for Finsbury 
(Mr. Alderman Lusk), he stated that 
£1,500 of the inerease arose from the 
necessity of providing increased accom- 
modation for the Poor Law Board ; two 
other items, formerly placed under another 
head, amounted to over £1,000; and the 
charge for Westminster Bridge was this 
year increased by £2,500 to provide for 


its being re-painted and gilded. These | 


sums would account for the execss referred 
to by the hon. Member. 

Mr. ALtperman LAWRENCE §sug- 
gested to the noble Lord the Chief Com- 
missioner of Works, that Glasgow Cathe- 
dral should be thrown open to the public ; 


the last year’s fees for admission amount- | 
ing only to £106 17s. 10d., as against | 


£256 1s. for the staff of attendants, 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(4.) £13,000, to complete the sum for 
Furniture in Public Departments. 


Mr. ALperMaN LUSK complained that | 
He con- | 


the Vote had increased £1,500. 
tended that the head of each Department 
should make his own expenditure on this 
account, and be responsible for it; if a 
Minister could not undertake the duty he 
was not fit for the place. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, that 


past experience had shown that it was | 
! 


Mr. M. Chambers 
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| better to place the furnishing of the public 

| Offices under a responsible Minister, rather 
‘than leave it to the heads of the various 
| Departments. The increase in this year’s 
| Vote, he added, was occasioned by the 
| contemplated removal of the Board of Trade 
to the temporary Foreign Office, which 
would be vacated in a few days. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £122,524, to complete the sum for 
Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens, 


Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN asked if 
steps had been taken, as proposed last 
year, to throw open Constitution Hill to the 
public, especially when the Queen was ab. 
sent from town ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS, in the ab- 
'sence of the Home Secretary, said he was 

not aware that any change had been made 
| in that way. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE observed that 
there was a sum of £49.000 included in 
{this Vote for St. James’s Park, the Green 
Park, and Hyde Park. Now, there was 
;a good deal of discussion last year about 
\the Parks, and it was then stated that 
‘these Parks belonged exclusively to the 
Sovereign and not to the nation, If that 
were so, he should like to know why the 
nation was called upon to pay £49,000 for 
them. There were a great many items in 
the Vote referring to money expended on 
Hyde Park. Though they talked a good 
deal about liberty in this country, it was 
almost the only country, he believed, in 
which eabs were not allowed to enter the 
public Parks. If they went to Vienna or 
Paris they found that the inhabitants of 
| those cities were permitted to drive in cabs 
in the Parks there. The noble Lord might 
say that the roads in Hyde Park were not 
wide enough to admit of cabs and carriages 
together travelling upon them, But the 
Champs Elysées was not so large as Hyde 
Park, and yet the road was made suflici- 
ently wide to admit cabs as well as car- 
riages to travel upon it. They were ad- 
vaneing, he would not say in democratic 
views, but in independent views and in 
|common sense—as the hon. Member for 
Nottingham (Mr. Osborne) had just said— 
both in that House and the country ; and 
|it was time that a person who had nota 
| carriage should be allowed to go into Hyde 
Park in a cab. To prevent persons driving 
in the Park who could not ride in their own 
carriages was to restrict its use to sume 
10,000 persons. He had received a good 
many representations on this subject from 
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his constituents, who lived in the neigh- 
pourhood of London, and who, when they 
came up to London, were often anxious | 
to enjoy, with their wives and daughters, 
a drive round Hyde Park, but who were 
unable to do so in consequence of the ex- 
elusive system which now prevailed. He 
himself would often take a drive in the 
Park if only he were allowed to go ina 
cab. It was an injustice to tax people 
for the maintenance of the Park, and to 
allow them only to walk in it unless they 
could ride in their own carriages. 

Mr. AtperMAN LUSK reminded the 
House that on a former occasion a Vote of 
£9,000 was taken for Hampton Court, be- 
canse it was said it was for the benefit of 
the public. It turned out, however, to be 
no such thing, but for the stables, vineries, 
and the Hampton stud, of which the peo- 
ple knew little, and in which they had no 
interest. He did not find fault with the 
charge of £3,700 in this Vote for keep- 
ing in order the grounds of Hampton Court, 
because it was for the benefit of the public. 
He complained that the First Commissioner 
of Works did not do his duty so well on the 
West side of Hyde Park as he did on the 
East side. -On the East he had planted a 
large quantity of beautiful flowers ; but 
on the other side, near Kensington Gar- 
dens, the only place near London to remind 
one of Paradise, and a place where quiet 
thinking men and philosophers could walk, 
there were only a few common flowers, such 
as candytuft. [An hon. Memper: And 
pennyroyal.}| Yes; and pennyroyal and 
Virginia stock. He thought it was too 
bad that in the part to which quiet pe- 
destrians resorted there were few floral 
decorations. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN inquired, 
whether it was intended that the large 
sun—£4,800 odd — which appeared in 
the Vote for the maintenance of Batter- 
tea Park, should be continuous? They 
were told some years ago that that Park 
would eventually be self-supporting, and he 
wished to know whether there was any 
prospect, through the realization of sales 
of land in that neighbourhood, that the 
country would not be called upon to vote 
year after year the large sum that now 
appeared in the Estimates for the mainten- 
ance of Battersea Park. 

Mr. Axtpermay LAWRENCE asked, 
why the receipt for grazing-rents in Hyde 
Park’was not to be found in the Estimate, 
and why there were two charges for police 
in the Parks—one to the Ranger and the 
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other to the Commissioner of Works? He 
also asked why facility was given to the 
owner of private property outside Roe- 
hampton Gate, Richmond Park, to enter 
the Park by that gate, whilst he refused to 
allow the public either to enter or leave the 
Park by that gate over his private road? 
He would suggest to the noble Lord the 
First Commissioner of Works the desira- 
bility of closing the Roehampton Gate. 

Mr. PEASE would like to know whe- 
ther there was any reason why the present 
temporary road from the North end of Ex- 
hibition Road into the Queen’s Drive, could 
not be made a permanent road ? 

Mr. M. CHAMBERS said, if the pro- 
prictors of the property outside the Roe- 
hampton Gate had the privilege of using 
the Gate, they ought to be asked to let the 
publie use their road as an equivalent. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that 
although Hyde Park was Royal property, 
Her Majesty graciously permitted the 
public to use it, and hence the public paid 
for its maintenance and improvement. 
With reference to the questions put as tu 
permission being given for cabs to use the 
parks, one reason why it might be thought 
impolitic to grant such permission would be 
that the owners of omnibuses and other 
vehicles would make the same demand ; 
and if these were admitted the roads would 
be inconveniently crowded, and drivers 
might experience the blocks that were 
too common in the City. He did not 
doubt that if, in any particular instance, 
a strong case were made out in favour 
of such a course, cabs might be admitted, 
{Mr. Lapovcnere : Omnibuses also? ] Not 
omnibuses. At the time the traffic in St. 
James’s Park was under consideration, 
when the convenient access between St. 
James’s Palace and Buckingham Palace 
was thrown open to the public cabs, it 
was at the same time decided that it 
would not be advisable to extend the privi- 
lege further. Cabs were also permitted in 
Hyde Park in the road between Bayswater 
to Kensington. These facts were suffi- 


| cient to show that there was no disposition 


to ignore the interests of the public ; but 
he trusted that the Committee would hesi- 
tate before they sanctioned such general 
proposals as those which had been made by 
the hon. Member (Mr. Labouchere). The 
hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. Alderman | 
Lusk) had complained of the increase in 
the Estimates ; but there were in the pro- 
posed expenditure of the ycar several items 
which would probably never appear again, 
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In Rogent’s Park, for instance, there was 


an expenditure of £8,000 or £9,000, 
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which was to be incurred in consequence of | 


the deplorable accident that took place 
there the year before last. Those works 
were now being pushed forward with great 
rapidity, and would, of course, be made 
once for all. He might congratulate the 
Committee that this would be the last year 
that a Vote would be proposed for the 
Chelsea Hospital. The charge for the 
maintenance and watching the Llospital 
grounds would be transferred to the Hos- 
pital, whose estate had lately sufficiently 
improved to allow of the transfer being 
made. £700 was to be spent in connec- | 
tion with the old wall in Kensington Gar- 
dens, which had to be removed to prevent 
its falling down, and that, together with 
£300 for painting, might be regarded as, 
exceptional. An expenditure of £700 
had resulted from placing the watching of 
Hyde Park under the direction of the 
police, and though the change had resulted 

in a larger expenditure, it had, he believed, 

given general satisfaction. An hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Pease) had expressed a hope 
that the temporary road in the neighbour- 

hood of Prince Albert’s Memorial would 

be converted into a permanent road. It 

would be seen from the Estimates that the 

formation of a carriage road was proposed, 

and if the Vote were sanctioned by the 

Committee, it would be at once com- 

meneced. His attention had been directed 

to the subject of the road at the Roechamp- 

ton Gate, and he had been in communica- 

tion with the joint-stock Company to whom 

the road belonged. He had every reason 

to believe that, either by some such sug- 

gestion as had been made that evening, or 

by some other plan, a result might be at- 

tained which would be satisfactory to those 

who desired an alteration in the present con- 

dition of those roads. As to the grazing 

in Hyde Park, he did not see any refer- 

ence to a particular item of that nature ; 

and, with respect to Battersea Park, he 

might say that property in the neighbour- 

hood was increasing in value, and there 

was reason to believe that the original Es- 

timate would be borne out. 

Mr. AtpermMay LUSK wanted to know 
if the Estimates were to go on increasing 
from year to year; because, if so, where 
_are we to stop? Since 1866 there had| 
been an increase of £40,000; and last 
year, as now, the Committee were told 
that many of the items were exceptional, 
and would never occur again. 


Lord Jol 
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Lorv JOHN MANNERS remarked 
that there was always a tendency to ip. 
crease in the sums required for the parks, 
Claims for additional public accommoda- 
tion, and additional public enjoyment, were 
continually being made, and such claims 
could not be met without increased ex. 
penditure. The hon. Member, while com. 
plaining of the increase in the expenditure, 
had at the same time appealed to him for 
more attention to the flowers—a matter 
that would, of course, involve the outlay 
of more money. The mere fact of placing 
Hyde Park under the control of the police 
had led to a considerable increase; but a 
far greater expense had been incurred in 
connection with the railings which had 
been torn down. 

Sirk GEORGE BOWYER expressed a 
hope that the gates of the Marble Arch at 
the end of Oxford Street would be thrown 
open, instead of being kept closed, as they 
were now. 

Mr. M. CHAMBERS trusted the noble 
Lord would not sacrifice, by hasty leasing 
or sale, the surplus lands of Battersea 
Park. 

In reply to Mr. Sanprorp, 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, that if 
the public were not allowed to have access 
to Richmond Park, through the private 
road alluded to, it would be for the Depart- 
ment to consider whether they would not 
recommend the closing the gate altogether. 


Vote agreed to. 


(6.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £47,936, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum ne- 
cessary to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March 1869, for the Buildings of the 
Houses of Parliament.” 

Coronet FRENCH said, it would be in 
the recollection of hon. Members that the 
original Estimate for building the Houses 
of Parliament was £750,000 ; and up to 
this time they had voted £2,250,000, and 
after all this expenditure there was not, in 
the entire building, one good room. Asa 
Member of the Refreshment Committee, 
he culled attention to the narrow, low, ill- 
ventilated dining-room, and to the neces- 
sity of providing better accommodation. A 
common dining-room for Lords and Com- 
mons had been proposed, and some Peers 
to whom he spoke rather approved the 
project, but it was not acceded to. The 
average number of those who dined in the 
[fouse of Commons in the course of a Ses- 
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sion was 8,000. At the time the union of | the rooms of the officers who lived in that 
the two dining-rooms was talked of there | part of it. Tlere also was a small item 
had been 4,000 dinners in the Commons, | for pedestals for statues in Westminster 
and not one in the Lords; but, notwith- | Hall, and for a drinking fountain in Palaco 
standing this, two kitchens and two estab- Yard, £330. Now, if it were competent 
lishments were to be kept up. It was now for him to move that those statues, which 
proposed that the dining-room should be | disfigured Westminster Hall altogether, 
brought down to the level of the Thames, | should be taken away he would move it. 
and the kitchen was to be in the damp | He could little have foreseen that a man 
yaults below. He did not think that such with a taste for Gothic architecture like 
an arrangement could possibly be submit- his noble Friend (Lord John Manners) 
ted to; nor did he think there was much | would have consented to have those statues 
chance at present of getting the money for placed in a Gothic hall like that ; and yet 
the extensive changes that were suggested they were to have a Gentleman coming 
in the House. Under these circumstances, forward with an Amendment to-night to 
he asked the noble Lord (Lord John’ stick up Oliver Cromwell among them also. 
Manners) to consider whether it would not Now, he (Mr. Osborne) had as great a 
be well to increase the height and width of | respect as any man for the memory of 
the present dining-room ? Oliver Cromwell, but he thougtt his statue 

Mr. OSBORNE said, the view he took | should be in its proper place. He was of 
of this Vote was that, after the Vote for | opinion that all these statues, not only of 
Fortifications, it was the most objectionable | Oliver Cromwell; but those of the House 
—indeed in some respects it resembled the of Brunswick, and that even of * the 
Fortifications Vote. The hon. and gallant | glorious, pious, and immortal’ William I11, 
Member below him (Colonel French) who, should be deposed and turned out, for it 
so well represented the kitchen Department, | was a prostitution of art to place those 
and to whom they all owed a debt of grati- | statues in Westminster Hall. There was 
tude for his great exertions, had properly another item of £4,000, for warming, 
called attention to the bad accommodation | lighting, and ventilating the [louse. lie 
of the Commons dining-room, One reason would ask any Gentleman was there ever 
given, indeed, for the lenger life of the | such warming and ventilation as they had 
Lords was that they so seldom dined in the | to undergo in that House. That evening, 
House ; and to condemn Members to what | when they came into the House, though 
was ironically called the refreshment-room | an important debate was coming on, there 
was exacting from them a severe penalty | was not a single window open, and it was 
indeed. But he had not risen for the pur- | owing to the courtesy which distinguished 
pose of going into the kitchen Department. | the Serjeant-at-Arms who, when applied 
The sum originally voted for the building | to, took it upon himself to order the win- 
of that House was £750,000, and the/dows to be opened that some air at last 
country had expended on it, not £2,250,000, | was admitted. Why, the ventilation of 
but upwards of £3,000,000. And what | that House was simply disgraceful. ere 
had they got? He wondered why Sir | was also a Vote for Works of Art for the 
Charles Barry’s and Mr. Pugin’s descend- | decoration of the Palace of Westminster, 
ants, intead of quarrelling as to who was for which he should like some explana- 
the architect of the building, had not en-| tion. There was a considerable sum in 
deavoured to push the question altogether that Vote for frescoes, and he would like 
aside, Why, there was no country in the | to know the state of the account with Mr. 
world with a Constitutional Assembly that | Maclise, who, he believed, had been very 
had it housed in so uncomfortable and | ill-used in the Votes of that House. Mr. 
unhealthy a place. Here was a Vote for Herbert, for his great work of art in the 
completing the Clock Tower, and for works Council Chamber, had had an addition 
in New Palace Yard and its approaches, | made to the sum he was to receive ; but 
including the erection of an arcade and| Mr. Maclise, who had no one to bring 
the formation of a subway, upwards of forward his case, and who had not only 
£13,600. What he wanted to know was| proved his greatness as an artist bat his 
by whose orders was this arcade, which | disinterested conduct as a man, had been 
was ruining the fagade of the building, | most unfairly treated, and had never any 
erected? It was not in the original Estimate, | additional sum given him, He should like 
and the effect of it was to dwarf the build-| to receive some explanation upon that 
ing, already placed in a hole, and to darken | point, and also some information with re- 
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gard to what was put down in the Estimates 
as ‘‘the balance of the contract for one 
statue for the chronological series of statues 
of British Sovereigns now in course of 
execution.” 

Mr. LAYARD said, his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Osborne) was not quite correct as to 
the case of Mr. Maclise, for he (Mr. Layard) 
had the honour of bringing his claims be- 
fore the Committee on a previous occasion. 
He quite agreed with his hon. Friend that 
Mr. Maclise had not been fairly treated. Mr. 
Maclise, with a delicate sense of honour, 
made no application, but left his case in the 
hands of the Commissioners ; but that was 
not the way that others had acted. 
artists had not completed their work, and 
a recommendation was made that they 
should get an increased sum, and it was 
voted to them; but it was not voted to 
Mr. Maclise, on the ground that he had 
completed his work, which was as much as 
to say that because he had done his duty 
he should get nothing additional, while 
others who had not done their duty should 
have additional pay. He regretted that 
Mr. Maclise had never been authorized 
to earry out the series of frescoes for 
which he had been directed to make de- 
signs. Now, he affirmed that there were 
no freseoes so remarkable, so important, 
and so likely to be interesting to future 
generations as those of Mr. Maclise ; they 
had been executed with the greatest pos- 
sible care, and they were a faithful re- 
cord of two great events in English history. 
Therefore they were far more important 
and interesting than mere works of imagi- 
nation. Mr. Maclise, however, did receive 
some extra sum; but he (Mr. Layard) 
would cordially support a farther grant 
to him in order to continue his frescoes. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, he 
agreed with the hon. Member for Not- 
tingham (Mr. Osborne) in what he had 
said about the statues in Westminster 
Hali, He would venture to say that any- 
thing more incongruous than to put into a 
hall of the reign of Richard II. statues 
which were in the worst style of art of 
George III. could not be imagined. He 
was sure the noble Lord (Lord John 
Manners) would not allow them to remain 
there ; but he should like to hear him say 
so. Asa matter of art he should be sorry 
to see the statue of Oliver Cromwell placed 
there, though irrespective of that he should 
have a word to say against such a pro- 
posal. So also would the Irish Members, 
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| pressor in regard to Ireland it was Oliver 
‘Cromwell, With respect to the House it. 
self he did not think they could find in 
Europe a building worse adapted to the 
purposes for which it was required. There 
was at the back of the House of Lords g 
space about four times the size of that 
| House, which was entirely wasted. He 
could not agree with the hon. Member for 
Southwark (Mr. Layard) as to what he 
had said about Mr. Maclise’s frescoes, 
They were too crowded. He did not be- 
lieve that when Wellington and Blucher 
|met they had to walk their horses over 
dead bodies. | Mr. Osponne: They never 
met at Waterloo at all.] Then that dis- 
_ posed altogether of the remark of the hon. 
Member for Southwark as to the value of 
the frescoes in an historical point of view, 
The Speaker’s house was most inconve- 
nient, all the rooms being too small, while 
there were no rooms attached to the House 
of Lords for consultation, for counsel, or 
for witnesses in attendance upon a great 
Court of Appeal. Then, egain, where was 
there another Assembly in the world the 
Members of which were unable to properly 
perform their duties because they were not 
provided with seats in their Chamber? 
What was the use of electing Members 
of Parliament if sufficient accommodation 
was not afforded them for the performance 
of their duties? It was absolutely neces- 
sary that the House of Commons should 
be enlarged. Then there was that miser- 
able ‘“‘cage’’ in which the ladies were 
placed. The accommodation afforded them 
was most discreditable to that House. The 
ladies should have a decent refreshment- 
room provided for them; the place now 
placed at their disposal would not hold 
more than two persons at atime. It was 
most disgraceful that the ladies should be 
cooped up behind a grating which ought 
to be removed. A grating was not found 
to be necessary in the House of Lords, and 
why should it be required in that House? 
The question of the enlargement of the 
sitting accommodation of that House was 
a most serious one. It was probable that 
when they were returned by the reformed 
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| constituencies hon. Members would be more 


for if ever there was a tyrant and op- 


Ur. Osborne 


regular in their attendance and more zeal- 
ous in the discharge of their duties, and 
then it would be impossible to attempt to 
squeeze 658 Members into a room that was 
only calculated to hold about 350. Even 
now it was frequently impossible for Mem- 
bers to hear a debate or even the question 
put, and they had to run from the smoking, 
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the tea, or the dining-rooms when the bell 
rang for a division, and had to ask every- | 
body which way they were to vote. 

Mr. BENTINCK wished to make one! 
or two observations upon the statues in| 
Westminster Hall. In the first place, he | 
wanted to know why they had been placed | 
there? [Mr. Osporne: Where do they | 
come Siam 2] He believed they were 
originally intended for the Royal Gallery ; ; 
but that place not being adapted to receive | 
them they had been wandering about under 
the guidance of the First Commissioner of 
Works. When the subject was discussed 
last year, nothing was said as to where 
the statues were to be placed, and it was | 
therefore rather a Surprise to hon. Mem- 
bers, when they returned after the Recess 
this year, to find in Westminster Hall five | 
of these statues in marble placed upon 
permanent pedestals, and one of Charles 
II., with his favourite spaniel, in plaster on | 
a temporary pedestal. No doubt the 
transporting of those statues to West- 
minster Hall must have been attended | 
with considerable expense. It was not 
right that the First Commissioner of | 
Works should have the power of moving 
these statues about without previously | 
asking permission to do so from the Com- | 
mittee. He wished to have some informa- 
tion about the drinking fountains in Palace 
Yard. Was the extraordinary erection at | 
the corner of Great George Street one of 
them ? [A Voice: It’s Buxton’s.] It 
resembled a Chinese extinguisher, and was | 
copied, no doubt, from something taken in | 
the Chinese war. As to Mr. Maclise’s | 
frescoes he believed that the Fine Arts | 
Committee of 1864 heard the evidence, | 
and that three or four years afterwards 
they were called upon to vote an additional | 
sum of money to that gentleman, and it 
was a matter of doubt whether they 
should now embark in any fresh expen- 
diture. The water glass pictures were 
fading away, and would soon present an | 
appearance equally deplorable with that of | 
Mr. Dyee’s pictures. 

Mr. CLAY thought that whatever the | 
opinion might be as to the expense of | 
moving the statues into Westminster Hall, 
he hoped that no one would object to the | 
expense of taking them away. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE hoped | 
that as the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
George Bowyer) had so strong an objec- | 
tion to the present House of Commons, he 
would give his assent to the plan that was 
about to be introduced, by which ample 
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accommodation would be afforded to every 
| Member, and more especially to the ladies. 

Cotone, SYKES said, the House was 
| sufficiently large for the ordinary atten- 
dances of Members. [‘‘ No, no!’’] He 
said, “Yes!” Only sixteen Members 
were present the other day when the 
question of the fortifications was being 
discussed, involving an outlay of millions 
of money. He had been a pretty con- 
stant attendant in the House, and he 
knew that, except on party occasions, not 
only was the House large enough for the 
Members, but scores of seats were always 
vacant. £3,000,000 had been already 
expended on the House, and he protested 
against the building of another House. 
He wished the noble Lord to state whether 
the operation for the preservation of the 
exterior of the House from decay was 
successful and was continued from year to 
year. He observed there was an item of 
£4,500 for furniture and the repair of 
furniture in the House. He had been a 
good deal about the House, and had not 
seen any new furniture. Then there was 
an item of £1,150 for sweeping the House. 
That amount seemed to be extravagant. 

Mr. GORE LANGTON protested 
against the erection of a new House. 
The sums that had been wasted on the 
House were perfectly scandalous. The 
inconvenience of the House had been very 
much exaggerated. Moreover, the ablest 
architect having been employed, there was 
no guarantee that an untried man would 
furnish better accommodation, 

Sir ANDREW AGNEW asked for 
definite information whether a new build- 
ing was in contemplation ? 

Mr. ALperMAN LUSK complained of 
the accommodation provided for this House 


| when summoned to the House of Lords, 


Members being penned in, and the Speaker 
having to stand like a prisoner in a dock. 
He did not care for himself, but proper 
respect should be paid to the Head of this 
House —the Speaker. Why should he 


inot have a seat and be treated like a 


gentleman, for he was one ? 
Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, as to 


| the dining-room accommodation, that last 


| year a proposal was made by him which 
found favour in the eyes of the hon, and 
gallant Member (Colonel French), and the 
other Members of his Committee, that there 
should be joint Dining-rooms for the Mem- 
bers of both Houses, and that the Tea-room, 
the Conference-room, and the adjoining 
House of Lords’ Committee-room should be 
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appropriated to that object. Mr. Barry was | the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
requested to draw out a plan, and the Kit- | 


chen Committee approved of the plan; but 
the corresponding Committee of the Lords 
objected they could not afford to lose the 
Committee accommodation which it would 
entail. The Lords having thus put their veto 


upon the scheme, it fell through, The right | 


hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. Headlam) 
proposed, about that time, the appointment 
of a Select Committee to inquire into the 
eutire arrangement of the House of Com- 
mons. That Committee, after sitting the 
whole of last Session, were re-appointed 


early this Session, and had just concluded | 


their labours—their Report, he believed, 
being now on the table. It was therefore 
inexpedient to go into the question raised 


by them until the Chairman of that Com- | 


mittee had had an opportunity of calling | 


attention to their recommendations. The 
hon. Member for Nottingham(Mr. Osborne), 
in one of those facetious speeches with 
which he often amused, and perhaps in- 
structed, the House, had asked what was 
the history of the arcade which was about 
being completed in Palace Yard. 
he believed it originated in the desire of a 
considerable number of Members that when 
the railway works had been completed 
they should be able to get to the station 
and to the Thames Embankment without 
crossing Westminster Bridge Road. The 
Vote for that purpose had been sanctioned 


two or three years ago, and if they had 
not been fairly dealt with he was very 
sorry for it; but this was the first com- 
plaint he had heard on the subject. The 
hon. Gentleman had also referred to the 
experimental position of the statues in 
Westminster Hall, and the hon. Baronet 
(Sir George Bowyer) had urged that it 
was quite incongruous to place in a Gothie 
hall, erected in the time of Richard IL, 
statues which would disgrace the reign of 
George III. Now, the discussion of sta- 
tues or pictures always led to unlimited 
controversy ; but, if it were true that these 
statues represented the worst style of art 
in the reign of George III. the artistic 
taste of the present reign must be in a 
very melancholy condition, for they had 
been committed to the most distinguished 
sculptors of the day. He, however, did 
not concur in the criticisms which had 
been levelled at them. Whether they were 


properly placed in Westminster Hall or 


Now, | 


no was a different question; The fact was 
this —- When some of the statues were 
placed in the Royal Gallery, it struck 
everybody who saw them that they were 


' too large for the site for which they were 


in former years, he himself having no re- | 


sponsibility for the work. It was now 
nearly completed; and, when the difli- 
culties which had impeded the railway 
company were removed, he had no doubt 
the arcade and subway would be found a 
great convenience. The hon. Gentleman 
had also eriticized the Vote of £4,000 for 
warming and ventilation, and had com- 
plained that the result was not at all satis- 
factory. Ile, however, could not see how 
it could have been more satisfactory had 
the £4,000 not been expended. 
Osporne: The thing was badly done. ] 
He did not agree that this was the case. 
One of the most eminent men connected 
with this class of subjects had given his 
unremitting attention to this extremely 
difficult duty, and as a more frequent at- 
tendant than the hon, Gentleman, he was 
bound to say that he did not think the 
ventilation and warming of the House, or 
of its rooms and corridors, was such as 
had been described. 
Maclise’s claims, they had been considered 
by the Treasury Commission appointed by 
Lord John Manners 


intended. His right hon. Predecessor 
entered into communication with the arehi- 
tect of the Palace upon the subject, and 
called on him to suggest some site where 
they would not be out of proportion. The 
architect suggested, as an experiment, 
that seme should be placed in Westminster 
Hall, in order that the public and the 
House of Commons might be enabled to 
form some opinion respecting them. Tem- 


| porary pedestals were therefore prepared, 


and the statues were placed in the Hall. 


| He believed public opinion was extremely 


divided on the subject ; but he was bound 


|to say that if those statues, which wero 
|the property of the public and had been 


[ Mr. | 


paid for, were to be removed, he, for one, 
should be sorry to see them re-placed in 


| the Royal Gallery, for they would certainly 


With regard to Mr. | 


have to be moved away again. This was 
a question on which the fullest expression 


of opinion should be given ; and he hoped 


no hasty decision would be arrived at re- 
specting them. With respect to the eree- 
tion of a drinking-fountain in Palace Yard, 
to which his hon. Friend the Member for 
Whitehaven (Mr. Bentinck) had referred, 
he had only to state that, as a considerable 
number of cabmen frequented that spot, 
it was considered advisable that they 


‘should have ready access to the most 
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natural and most healthy of drinks ; and |in the habit of taking the seats of other 
accordingly it was proposed that a Vote | Members. 
should be taken for that purpose. The; Sim GEORGE BOWYER explained 
hon. and gallant Member for Aberdeen | that he had not said the statues were a 
(Colonel Sykes) had put a Question with disgrace to the reign of George III., nor 
respect to the state of the exterior walls | did he say anything to be painful to the 
of the Houses of Parliament; and he artists. What he said was that, being 
(Lord John Manners) was happy to be | costumed in the style of the reign of George 
able to state in reply that he had every III., the statues were out of place in a 
reason to believe that the application made hall built by Richard II. 
use of a few years ago for the preservation! Coroner SYKES said, he must in 
of the stone had answered its purpose, |justice insist on his hon. Friend the 
and that the fears expressed by the hon. | Member for Nottingham (Mr. Osborne) 
and gallant Member upon the subject | recalling his statement that he (Colonel 
would not be realized. | Sykes) was in the habit of occupying 
Mr. STACPOOLE asked, if there would | the seats of other Members, During the 
be any objection to establish a communica- | eleven years he had been in Parliament 
tion by speaking-tubes between the door- no question had arisen between him and 
keepers and the various apartments about | another Member, except on one occasion 
the House to which Members retired, so | in the present Session, and then his usual 
that they might learn with facility what | seat had been taken by another Member ; 
was going on in the House ? and he had always occupied the same 
Lorp JOHN MANNERS: That ques- | seat, or a corresponding seat on the op- 
tion had better be postponed to see whether | posite side of the House. 
weare in future to meet permanently in this} Mr. LOCKE said, he could not agree 
House or in another place. | with the hon, Member for Nottingham (Mr. 
Mr. OSBORNE said, he did not think | Osborne) about the statues, which were 
the explanations given by the noble Lord | quite as great an ornament to Westminster 
with respect to the mode in which the | Hall as the doorways on the opposite side. 
public money was expended were at all | There were two things in the Hall to at- 
satisfactory. The noble Lord had told | tract attention, the statues and the apple 
them that certain Members of the House | stall, and the attention of the public was 
had suggested the erection of the arcade; | divided between them. The hon. and 
but why should the noble Lord listen to | learned Baronet the Member for Dundalk 
suggestions of private Members which in- (Sir George Bowyer) had told them that it 
curred an outlay of not less than £14,000? | was a monstrous thing to put up statues 
He should like the noble Lord to inform | dressed in the costume of the reign of 
them whether it was proposed that any | George III. in a hall built by William 
more of those statutes should be placed Rufus, [Sir Gzorce Bowyer: Richard II.] 
in Westminster Hall? For his part he| He took issue with the hon. Baronet, for 
believed that they were entirely unfitted | he believed the hail was built by William 
for such a site. Westminster Hall was, | Rufus. But at all events, it was a Gothic 
in fact, used as a lumber-room for those | hall, and they were then sitting in a Gothic 
statutes, and if the noble Lord did not | building; so that if the doctrine of the 
know where else to put them, he (Mr. | hon. Baronet were to prevail, they could 
Osborne) would recommend that they should | place no statue in that building unless they 
be sent to that refuge of the destitute the | covered it in a Gothic costume, and they 
Kensington Museum. With regard to the | ought themselves to dress in the same 
ventilation of the House, he would observe | style. They could not alter the building 
that he ought to be qualified to give an | according to the people who sat in it, and 
opinion upon the subject, for he had sat if they wished to erect statues of great 
in that House as much as the noble Lord, men they must represent them in the dress 
and he hoped to relieve the noble Lord | they wore in their time, All these objec- 
of the duty of occupying a place upon | tions were futile, and as the statues had 
that Bench. He was surprised to hear! been shown to be too big for any other 
his hon. and gallant Friend the Member place, they could not do better than leave 
for Aberdeen (Colonel Sykes) making | them in Westminster Hall, for which they 
any objection to the enlargement of the could not be too big. He hoped the public 
Ilouse, because they all knew that his! at large would express their opinion upon 
hon. and gallant Friend was constantly the subject instcad of the decision being 
\ 
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left to dillettante Members of that House | 


who did not know what they liked. 

Mr. TIIOMSON HANKEY challenged 
the hon. Member for Nottingham (Mr. 
Osborne) to take a division on the item, 
for he believed that a very large majority 
of the Committee would be in favour o 
leaving.the statues where they now stood. 
Though they might not be so fine as the 
statues in the corridor leading to the 
House of Lords, they were extremely well 


placed, and the public received pleasure | 


from viewing them. 

Mr. OSBORNE accepted the challenge 
of the hon. Member (Mr. T. Hankey), and 
moved the omission of the item of £330 
for pedestals for statues in Westminster 
Hall, for iron gates to the Royal Court, 
and for a drinking fountain in New Palace 
Yard. 

Cotonen W. STUART asked the hon. 
Member for Nottingham whether he ob- 
jected to the drinking fountain ? 

Mr. OSBORNE: I leave the drinking 
to you. 


Motion made, and Question put, 


“ That the Item of £330 for Pedestals to Sta- 
tues in Westminster Hall, for Iron Gates to Royal 
Court, and for a Drinking Fountain in New Pa- 
lace Yard, be omitted from the proposed Vote.” 
—(Mr. Osborne.) 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 76 ; 
Noes 234: Majority 158. 


Mr. LAYARD said, he understood that 
there was an intention to place the statue 


of Lord Palmerston at the back of the | 


statue of Sir Robert Peel in New Palace 
Yard, so that the two statues would be 
back to back. He wished to know whe- 
ther there was any such intention. With 
regard to the statue of Sir Robert Peel he 
would venture to say that any statue so 
disereditable to the art of this country had 
never been raised, and that something 
ought to be done either to improve the 
statue or remove it. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that the hon. 
Gentleman would find on the Votes of to- 
morrow night a Motion for the removal of 
the statue of Sir Robert Peel. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, that 


business of great importance remained to 
be tran8acted, especially the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) for 
the introduction of a Bill on the subject of 
the Irish Church. He therefore moved 
that the Chairman report Progress, 


dlr. Locke 


{COMMONS} 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Chairman do report Progress, 
jand ask leave to sit again.” 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTII said, there 
| were several Votes which would be agreed 
'to without discussion, and after they were 
| gone through there would be no objection 
| to report Progress. 

Mr. OSBORNE said, the hon. Gentle. 
man might withdraw his Motion, for he 
believed the right hon. Gentleman (Mr, 
Gladstone) was not in the House to move 
for the introduction of his Bill. 


Service Estimates. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


(7.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £1,135, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 3lst day 
of March 1869, for the Maintenance and Repairs 
of Embassy Houses Abroad.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE objected to the 
Vote, and asked, whether ic was intended 
to re-furnish the Embassy House at Paris, 
on which a very considerable sum had been 
expended ? 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, that 
when Lord Lyons went to Paris there were 
some necessary changes in the furniture at 
the Embassy which had occasioned some 
expenditure. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE understood that 
when Lord Lyons went to Paris he re- 
| ceived a sum of £2,000, a portion of which 
was to be devoted to the re-placing of fur- 
niture at the Embassy. [le moved to re- 
duce the Vote by £1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £135, be granted 
| to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
| to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 3lst 


| day of March 1869, for the Maintenance and Re- 
| pairs of Embassy Houses Abroad,” —(Mr. La- 
| bouchere.) 

| Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH explained that 
| the Embassy House at Paris was the pro- 
|perty of the Crown. The furniture was 
very dilapidated and absolutely required 
replacing. Lord Lyons received no such 
sum as that stated by the hon. Member for 
any such purpose. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, if 
he could confirm that statement ¢ 

Lorp STANLEY said, an Ambassador 
on going to his post received an allowance 
for personal outfit; but this was apart 
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from the cost of maintenance and repair mi the Chair, in discussing a general principle 
Embassies. | which was applicable to a Vote not before 
Mr. Serseant GASELEE thought it | the Committee. 
high time these Royal palaces should be| Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, his hon, 
diminished. They must begin by cutting | Friend desired to raise a question of some 
down these Votes, or they would leave | public importance. He had privately ex- 
nothing for the new Parliament to do. | plained to him the position he was about 
Mr. LABOUCHERE thought it would | to take, and it was one which deserved the 
be useless in the present state of the | serious attention of the House. At that 
House to press his Amendment. He begged late hour it was not likely that such at- 
to withdraw it. | tention could be secured for it ; and there- 
| fore he asked his hon. Friend to postpone 
| raising the question until the House next 
Original Question put, and agreed to. | went into Committee. 


(8.) £19,512, New Foreign Office. | House resumed. 


Mr. Atperman LUSK said, they were; Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
asked to pay last year £40,000, this year | Ounmlites to sit ogiia To-cerens ; 
£22,000, making £62,000 for fittings | ’ 
and furniture for the Foreign Office, and : 
thought it was time to inquire when that | ESTABLISHED CHURCH (IRELAND) 
expenditure would end ? BILL. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, he be- | LEAVE. FIRST READING. 
lieved no further Vote would be required; fer. GLADSTONE moved for leave to 
for the internal fittings and furniture of | pring in a Bill to prevent, for a limited time, 
the new preay ese but if the external | new appointments in the Church of Ireland, 
elevation was to be carried out as originally | and to restrain, for the same period, in cer- 
weld, te a fh | irate ihe prog fie Be 
geal ate er am saaunens * seg clesiastical Commissioners for Ireland. 

ouk - 
tues. P 7 | Motion made, and Question proposed, 


Cotoxe. GREVILLE-NUGENT moved| ‘‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to pre- 
| vent, for a limited time, new appointments in the 


that the Chairman report Progress. : 
vs : | Church of Ireland, and to restrain, for the same 
Lor> JOHN MANNERS said, that | period, in certain respects, the proceedings of the 


the only Votes which would now be asked | Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Ireland.” —(Mr. 
for were those to complete Votes already | Gladstone.) 
sanctioned by Parliament. _. | Coroxen STUART KNOX opposed the 
_ Mr. GOLDNEY said, he did not wish to | introduction of the Bill, and considered that 
interfere with the Motion which the right | he was perfectly justified in so doing after 
hon. Member for South Lancashire was | the opinion freely expressed by Members 
about to bring forward; but before Pro- | opposite that it was too late to proceed 
gress was reported he wished to ask the | with Public Business. It was his full in- 
Committee to consider the principle on | tention to oppose this Bill at every stage, 
which Votes should be taken. upon the same grounds that had been put 
Mr. Serseaxt GASELEE appealed to! forward by a Gentleman long holding a 
the Chairman whether the hon. Gentleman | great position in that House, ond bs coud 
was not out of order ? /not do better than read these opinions, 
Tat CHAIRMAN said, the Question | which were given many years ago— 
before the Committee was that he should | “One great part of the mission of the Irish 
report Progress; and on that Motion it| Church was the instruction of those who belonged 
was not competent for an hon. Member to | to it in the maxims of religion, loyalty, and truth. 
discuss the Votes. Ilas it failed in that respect ; or are they not, on 


? . . | the contrary, to be reckoned among the most loyal 

- GOLDNEY said, he did net ph | and devoted subjects of the Crown? England is 
to iscuss the Votes, bat to raise @ ques-| 4 Protestant State ; it ought, therefore, to uphold 
tion as to the principle on which the Votes | the Protestant religion. What does that mean ? 
should proceed. The hon. Member was | That while we respect the antiquity and the prac- 
about to explain this principle, when— frmvte! the as ne wiper Toe ad aod’ 

. | right of private judgme c i 

Mn. CLAY appealed te the Chairman, | the human mind, I trust that a Church which 
whether he was not persisting, In spite of | retains the just authority of a Christian Church, 
the intimation which had been given from | which teaches the Scriptures and the unadulter- 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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be overthrown by a House of Commons. It can- 
not be destroyed, except by the vote of a recreant 
senate and an apostate nation.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: What is the hon. 
Member quoting from ? 

Coroner. STUART KNOX: I om 
quoting from the right hon. Gentleman 
himself in 1835, speaking in the House of 
Commons upon the question of the Irish 
Church, in opposition to its persistent foe, 
Lord Russell. I move, Sir, that the de- 
bate be adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.””— 
(Colonel Stuart Knox.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that, when 
on the previous day he had called the at- 
tention of the House to the fact, that it 
wanted less than ten minutes to six o’clock, 
and that no time consequently remained for 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
to give any explanation of the contents of 
this Bill, he pursued no unusual course. 
There was an analogy between the man- 
ner in which what was termed the private 
business of the House—that which related 


to matters of detail, to personal or local | 


matters—was conducted, and the practice 
of the House in Bills of the most impor- 
tant character. The 26th Standing Order 
related to matters touching such property 
as that affected by the Bill, when affected 
in detail by Private Bills. The 26th Stand- 
ing Order directed that— 


“ Previously to the deposit of a petition for | 


leave to bring in a Bill relating to the Crown, 
Church, or corporation property, or property held 
in trust for public or charitable purposes, before 
the first reading of any such Bill brought from 
the House of Lords, notice in writing of such ap- 
plication to Parliament shall be served upon the 
owners or reputed owners of such property, and 
the lessees or reputed lessees of such property, 
holding leases for a life or lives, or for any term 
of twenty-one years or upwards,” 

And further in certain cases by a subse- 
quent Standing Order the publication of 
notice in the Gazette was necessary. These 
safeguards were insisted upon in the case 
of Private Bills, and they showed the de- 
liberation, with which the subject ought 
to be approached. The Controller of the 
Household had scarcely had time to make 
his obeisance or to turn round after bring- 
ing up Her Majesty's Answer to the Ad- 
dress, when the right hon, Gentleman got 
up and gave Notice of this Bill. In taking 
the course he was doing with reference to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s proposal he 


was only following Parliamentary prece- | 


Colonel Stuart Knox 
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dent. His object was to obtain informa. 
tion as to the scope and purport of the 
Bill. He sbould like to know whether jt 
was proposed in the Bill to deal either with 
the Coronation Oath or the Act of Union, 
both of which had ever been regarded ag 
fundamental portions of the Constitution ? 
He should also like to know, who was to 
appoint to any incumbencies that might 
become vacant during the period that the 
Bill was to be in operation? [Sir Groree 
Bowyer: Nobody.] He did not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Lancashire intended 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Dundalk should answer for him. He 
rather thought that was a more direct in- 
spiration than the right hon. Gentleman 
would like to accept. He wanted to know, 
supposing any vacancy should occur during 
the operation of this Bill, either in a 
bishopric, cathedral, or in in ineumbency, 
who was to appoint either to the bishopric, 
Again, was 
the person appointed to be put in the full 
enjoyment of the income and emoluments 
of the bishopric, chapter, or incumbency ? 
He wished further to know, for what period 
the Bill, as it was to be temporary, was to 
remain in operation? He wished to know 
whether it purported to bind a future Par- 
liament? He thought that in justice to 


| their suecessors, who would be their legiti- 


mate children—the House should know 
for what time the Bill was to be in opera- 
tion. Lastly, he would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman when he proposed to take the 
second reading? These were questions 
touching statutes of a fundamental cha- 
racter, touching the Constitution, the 
tenure of the Crown, and the duties con- 
nected with that tenure. There were some 
Members of the House, at all events, who 
did not think lightly of interfering with 
these fundamental statutes. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, before an- 
swering the Questions of the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire, I wish to make 
a reference to the supposed quotations of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Dun- 
gannon, made from what he says was a 
speech of mine. 1 was desirous that with- 
out the least delay the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman should give me an opportunity 
of verifying those quotations ; but he was 
unable to give me any information that 
would enable me to do so. 

CotoneL STUART KNOX: I have 
reason to believe that the first part of my 
quotation was from the speech made by 
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ihe right hon. Gentleman in 1835, when| 
in Office. The latter part, I believe, was| 
from the fourth edition of his work pub-' 
lished in 1841—nine years after his entry 
into Parliament, when he could not be re- 
garded as a boy —[‘ Oh, oh !’’]— and 
when his views might be regarded as con-| 
stitutional. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: What I want is! 
a reference. I wish the hon. and gallant) 
Gentleman to observe the mode of pro-| 
eedure he has adopted. He produces) 
passages of which I have no recollection, 
of which I can find no trace, and which 
[do not believe ever proceeded from my 
mouth or from my pen. I asked him from) 
what he quoted? He says—without giving | 
any particulars—that the first part of his’ 
quotation was from a speech I made when | 
I was in Office, and the latter part, he be- | 
lieved from a work in two octavo volumes, | 
published twenty-seven years ago, which | 
do not seem to have attracted him suffi- | 
ciently to induce him to read them for the | 
improvement of his mind or for any other | 
object. Till the hon. and gallant Gentle- | 
man gives me a reference, I must ask the | 
House to suspend their judgment as to the| 
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will not be found to proceed beyond the 
second page. The Bill first of all provides 
for the stoppage of any new appointments 
in the Church in Ireland. Secondly, it 
restrains the proceedings of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners in Ireland, except so 
far as regards the necessary and current 


| purposes for which the Commission exists. 


It restrains them from all serious outlay 
of money, and all arrangements which 
would unnecessarily complicate the future. 
The Bill contains no provisions whatever 
touching the Coronation Oath or the Act 
of Union, nor does it appear to me to be 
necessary or suitable that it should con- 
tain such provisions. Whether it would 
be necessary in more permanent legisla. 
tion—in final legislation on this subject— 
to introduce provisions touching the Act of 
Union is another matter; but I do not 
think there is anything in this Act which 
either states that Parliament has carried 
the first Resolution which has been adopted, 
or declares in any manner that the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland should cease to 
be an Established Church. That is de- 
celared by the first Resolution; but it is not 
declared by this Bill. Therefore I do not 





authorship of those remarkable passages. | think that there is any question of the Act 
I am glad to see that the hon. and gallant | of Union in the Motion for leave to intro- 
Gentleman is getting assistance from the| duce this Bill. The time during which 
noble Lord the Member for Tyrone (Lord | the Bill will bein operation I stated before. 
Claud Hamilton). It will continue in force till the 1st of 

Coroner STUART KNOX: If the) August, 1869. As to the methods of pro- 
right hon. Gentleman wants the page— | cedure to be adopted with regard to those 

Ma. SPEAKER: The hon. and gallant | offices not to be filled up, they are sub- 
Gentleman has no right to interrupt the/ stantially deseribed and provided already 
right hon. Gentleman. | in the Irish Church Temporalities Act of 

Mr. GLADSTONE: As the hon. and) 1833. The measures then taken with 
gallant Gentleman has given me no refer-| respect to the bishoprics proposed by Lord 
ence, it is not in my power to deal with! Derby to be abolished are the measures 
his quotations ; but I must say that Ido) which will serve for the purpose now. 
not think any Member of this House has, With regard to benefices, the only differ- 
aright to use passages, on which he in-| ence it has been necessary to make I de- 
tends to found a charge, without at the| scribed in proposing the second Resolution. 
same time naming the source, so as to| The Bill of 1833, contemplating only pa- 
give the person to whom those passages | rishes in which there was but a very limited 
are attributed a means of verifying the; number of Protestants, provided for only 








quotations, 

Now, in answer to the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire, I wish to eay 
that I did not explain the contents of the 
Bill for this reason—that I think they 
were explained, as far as was necessary 
and convenient, for hon. Members in the 
speech 1 made when proposing the se- 
cond Resolution. Indeed, that Resolution 
contained the whole substance of the Bill. 
Exclusive of the preliminary recitals and 
the subsidiary provisions, the enacting part 





a small remuneration to the clergyman who 
might be appointed. This Bill provides 
that in fixing the salary of the officiating 
minister regard is to be had to the nature 
and extent of the duties to be diseharged. 
In reply to the hon. Gentleman’s question 
about the manner in which vacancies are 
to be dealt with, I have only to say that 
the arrangements will be precisely the same 
as they were under the Act of 1833 in the 
case of suspended benefices. If the hon. 


Gentleman refers to the clauses in that 
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Act referring to bishoprics to be abolished | 
| no!’’] Then he should recommend his hon, 


and benefices to be suspended, he will find 
that the framework of legislation is already 
in action, and only requires to be extended 
in order to meet the case with which we 
have now todeal. There are subsidiary 
provisions in respect of minor offices in the 
Church in Ireland—lay offices of a minor 
character. Persons taking such offices 
are to take them subject to the pleasure 
of Parliament. I think I have now de- 
scribed the provisions of the Bill. IfI de- 
cline to enter into arguments on those pro- 
visions at present, it is because I think I 
am consulting the convenience of the House 
by so doing, as I believe hon. Members will 
be better able to discuss the Bill when it 
is in their hands than they can be now 
before it is laid on the table. 

Mr. VANCE said, that although the 
right hon. Gentleman had thrown a 
doubt upon the accuracy of the passage 
quoted by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Dungannon, yet he could not deny that 
he had made the strongest appeals from 


time to time, to that House, in favour of | 


the Irish Church. He thought that the 
tleman cast a grave imputation on his con- 
sistency. He believed that if the right 
hon. Gentleman had been in Office the 


House would not have heard of any attack | 


upon the Irish Church. He believed that 
had Lord Derby been in Office they would 
not have heard of it. He believed that its 
object was to crush the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Disraeli), who had risen to the 
post he oceupied by his own talent and in- 
dustry, and to prevent his obtaining a fair 
trial from that House. According to pre- 
cedent, they had every right to oppose, if 
they pleased, the first reading of the Bill. 
They knew its contents ; and its contents 
were such that he apprehended they were 
entitled to oppose it. He remembered that 
more than once a Bill for securing vote by 
ballot had been successfully opposed on the 
first reading. This was, therefore, not an 
unprecedented and unusual course. Ile 
was surprised to hear the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Lancashire 
state that, after the reception of the Queen’s 
Message, he had a right to introduce the 
Bill; but, at any rate, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had introduced it, and they had a 
right to treat it as they pleased. As they 
had not seen the Bill, and as it was de- 


sirable they should be in possession of that | 
hear!”] Aided by my Friends—for I, 


most pernicious document, he should re- 


commend his hon Friends to reserve their | 


Mr. Gladstone 
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opposition until the second reading. [* No, 


and gallant Friend (Colonel Stuart Knox) 
to take any course he thought proper. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Viscount INGESTRE said, he thought 
in this important crisis he should be war- 
ranted in moving that the Bill of the right 
hon, Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire should be read by the Clerk at 
[,£Oh, oh!’] He was sure 
the House would give him credit for saying 
that he would not do anything factious, or 
in the spirit of party. It would be most 
advantageous to hon. Members—anxious 
as he believed they were, on both sides of 
the House, that the Bill should be fairly 
discussed—to know what were the motives 
of the right hon. Gentleman in bringing 
forward the Bill. A perfect understanding 
of what was about to be Jone would very 
much facilitate matters. He did not know 
that he was quite in order in moving that 
the Bill be read by the Clerk at the Table; 
but many of those who were accustomed to 


: ie) pin their faith to the principles of the 
course now adopted by the right hon. Gen- | 


maintenance of Church and State peculiarly 


|advocated by the right hon. Gentleman 


(Mr. Gladstone) would be glad to know 
why he had changed his opinions. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understood the 
noble Lord to move that the Bill be read 
by the Clerk at the Table. 

Viscount INGESTRE again rose to 


address the House, but being met by loud 


cries of ‘* Order,’’ resumed his seat. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE complained that 
the right hon. Gentleman had not answered 
his Question as to when he proposed that 
the second reading should be taken. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said it had escaped 
him to answer the Question; but he might 
now state that, presuming he obtained 
leave to bring in the Bill, as the Bill was 
short, and as he hoped it would be in type 
to-morrow, he proposed to fix the second 
reading for Friday, the 22nd. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Guapstonge, Sir George Grey, and Mr. 
Lawson. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have to ask the 
permission of the House to make an ex- 
planation of a matter which has oceurred 
in the course of this debate. [ ‘ Hear, 


also, have Friends as well as the hon. and 
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allant Gentleman —I have discovered a 
passage which bears a remarkable resem- 
blance to that which the hon. and gallant 
Member (Colonel Stuart Knox) described 
as coming from me in 1835. The passage 
is this— 

“ By all that we see and know of the history of 
the country, this is—and I glory in the thought— 
a Protestant State. What does that mean? That 
while we respect the antiquity,and the authority 
of the Church, we also assert the right of private 
jodgment and vindicate the independence of the 
human mind, I trust that a Church which re- 
tains the principle of a Christian Church—which 
teaches the Scriptures and the unadulterated 
truths of the Church of England, will never be 
overthrown by a British House of Commons. It 
cannot be destroyed except by the vote of a re- 
creant Senate and an apostate nation.” — [3 
Hansard, clxxxii. 1068.]} 

But, upon running my hand up to the 
head of that speech, I find that what the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman attributed to 
me as having been uttered by me twenty- 
seven years ago, was really delivered on 
the 10th April, 1866, and that the author 
of it was Mr. Whiteside. 

Cotonen. STUART KNOX attempted 
to address the House, but was stopped by 
cries of ** Order.” 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he would be 
happy to obtain a hearing for the hon. and 
gallant Member if the ground on which 
he claimed to be heard could be admitted. 

Coronen STUART KNOX: I wish to 
say one word in answer to the right hon. 
Gentleman. [** Order! ’’} 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman obtained a hearing in order to make 
a personal explanation. 

Cotone. STUART KNOX: I do, also. 
I wish merely to thank the right hon. 
Gentleman for corroborating my words; 
and to say that, when I have an opportu- 
nity of referring to the documents as he 
has had, I have no doubt I shall be able 
to answer him. 


Mr NEWDEGATE said, that, in the | 


confusion which prevailed, he could not 
hear the day proposed for the second read. 
ing. 
Mr. SPEAKER said, that when a 
Bill was brought in and read the first time 
the second reading was then fixed. 

Cotonen. GREVILLE-NUGENT: I 
wish to ask the hon. and gallant Member 
upon what grounds he attributed the 
speech of the Right Hon. Mr. Whiteside 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Lancashire ? 

Cotoner STUART KNOX: 
Hansard. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘ That this House do now adjourn.” —(Jfr. 
Verner.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE hoped that the 
usual fortnight would be allowed for the 
consideration of so important a measure. 

Cotone. STUART KNOX said, he 
admitted the Government was in a mino- 
rity upon this subject; but that was no 
reason why they should not have sufficient 
time to consider the provisions of the Bill 
before they were called upon to pronounce 
an opinion upon it. Time was not pressing, . 
and there was plenty of business to transact 
in the meantime. Their being in a minority 
was no reason why they should not have 
fair play and endeavour to defend them- 
selves, 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he was sure the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman would wish the 
Business of the House to be conducted in 
its regular course. The practice was, on 
every occasion that a Bill was brought in, 
to fix the second reading after it had been 
read a first time. That, he presumed, 
would be the course adopted on the pre- 
sent occasion. [He wished to ask the hon. 
Member if he intended to press his Motion 
for the adjournment of the [louse ? 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH (IRELAND) 
BILL,—[Bixt 117.) 


PRESENTED, FIRST READING, 


Bill presented. 
On Motion, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 
the first time,” —(Jlr. Gladstone, ) 


Lorp HENRY THYNNE said: Mr. 
Speaker, I beg to move that the Bill be 
read by the Clerk at the Table, 

Mr. SPEAKER: When a proposal of 
| similar kind was made two Sessions ago, 
| it was agreed by the House that the read- 





|ing of a Bill by the Clerk at the Table 
was an exploded practice—a practice which 
had not been followed for many years ; and 
that circumstance was considered to be 
sufficiently binding upon the House in the 
matter. 

CotoxneL BROWNLOW KNOX aaid, 
this was a question of great and vital im- 
portance. The Speaker had said it was 
unusual to do so, except on extraordinary 
occasions. This was an extraordinary oc- 
easion, and he was in order in pressing 
the Motion that the Clerk at the Table 
should read the Bill. As only a week was 





M 
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to be allowed before the second reading, | from the Crown until it was read at the 
Members had a right to know what it was, | table ; other Members of the House had ng 
and he claimed the right to have the Bill! such previous information. The right hon, 


Contagious Diseases 


read, 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have already stated 
that the House itself has declared the 
practice to be exploded; but, if an hon. 
Member makes a Motion to the effect that 
the Bill be read by the Clerk at the Table, 
and it is seconded, it will then be for the 
House to dispose of that Motion. 

The Motion, not being seconded, was 
not put. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill, ‘*to prevent, for a limited time, new ap- 
pointments in the Church of Ireland, and to re- 


strain, for the same period, in certain respects, | 
the proceedings of the Ecclesiastical Commis- } 


sioners for Ireland,” presented, and read the first 
time. 


to take the second reading of the Bill on 
Friday, the 22nd. Feeling fully sensitive 


of the courtesy that had been shown him } 


by hon. Members on the Ministerial side 
of the House, he wished to inform them 


| 
Mr. GLADSTONE said, he proposed | 


| Member had earried four Resolutions 
touching the Irish Church, and might have 
| based his Bill on all or any of them. The 
Bill was based on the second Resolution 
only, and he had said enough to show that 
hon. Members of the House might well 
feel doubt as to the extent and the purport 
of the Bill. Under the circumstances, the 
right hon. Gentleman ought not to refuse 
the usual ten days or a fortnight for the 
consideration of the measure by the Men- 
| bers of the House and their constituents, 


Bill ordered to be read a second time 
upon Friday next, and to be printed, 
[Bill 117.) 


UNCLAIMED PRIZE MONEY (mxpra) BILL, 

On Motion of Sir Starronp Norrucorse, Bill 
for the appropriation of certain unclaimed shares 
of Prize Money acquired by Soldiers and Seamen 
in India, ordered to be brought in by Sir Starrorp 
Norracorts and Sir James Frrausson. 


House adjourned at One o'clock. 


that it was not his wish, nor the wish of | 
those with whom he had been in commu- | 


nication, to make any unfair use of that 
disposition to bring forward hurriedly the 


further consideration of this Bill. 
stood the matter? The substance of the 
Bill was in complete correspondence with 
the second Resolution, which had been 
before the House for a lengthened period, 
There were no proposals of a political cha- 


racter in it, nor one involving constitu- | 


tional privileges, nor any elaborate ampli- 
fication of detail which differed materially 
from the second Resolution. That being 
so, and the Bill being very short and per- 
fectly well understood, and embracing no 


novel principle, and as it would have been | 


introduced in usual course but for the re- 


spect shown to the Royal Prerogative on | 


Thursday of last week, giving fully a fort- 
night or fifteen days before the day he now 
proposed for its second reading, he hoped 
the House would acquit him of any undue 
haste in the matter. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the right 
hon. Member for South Lancashire ap- 
peared to have forgotten his position as 
Leader of the Opposition, and to have as- 


But how | 
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MINUTES.]— Pustic Buis—First Reading— 
Customs and Income Tax * (100); Exchequer 
Bonds (£1,600,000) (112).* 


NEW PEER INTRODUCED. 


Sir John Benn Walsh, Baronet, having 
'been created Baron Ormathwaite of Or- 
mathwaite in the County of Cumberland 
| — Was (in the usual Manner) introduced. 
| CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT, 1866. 
QUESTION. 

Viscount LIFFORD, in rising to call 
the Attention of the House to the Opera- 
, tion of the Contagious Diseases Act, 1866, 
and to ask, Whether it is the Intention of 
| Her Majesty's Government to extend it to 
‘London, and to make it more effective 
by increasing the Hospital Accommoda- 
tion? said that the necessity for this Act 
at the time of its introduction a few years 
| since was very great. The health of the 


sumed the functions of a Cabinet Minister | Army and the Navy had greatly suffered 
without being in Office or properly a con-| from the ravages of contagious diseases, 
fidential Adviser of the Crown, The right | and the Returns had shown that an exceed- 
hon. Gentleman had no right to be ac-| ingly large percentage of the men were 
quainted with the substance of the Reply | continually under treatment, The follow- 


Colonel Brownlow Knox 
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ing passage, taken from the work of a 
gentleman who had been appointed to in- 
quire into the subject, would show how 


deteriorating the effects of these diseases | 


had been on the Army and Navy :— 


“Prior to 1862, out of 44,611 men on an 
average of seven years in the army, there were 
each year 8,032 cases of syphilis, or 181 laid up 
for every 1,000 effective. In the navy the pro- 
portion was 143 to 1,000. In 1862 and 1863 
there were annually more than 300 laid up to 
1,000 effective. In 1865 in 73,000 there were 
68,000 admissions to hospital for ali diseases, 
20,000 being cases of syphilis. In the French 
army, at about the same time, the venereal cases 
numbered only 40 to every 1,000 effective.” 


The provisions of the Act wherever they 


had been carried out had been the means | 


of doing much good, but from all quarters 
came the same complaint of the insuffi- 
ciency of the hospital accommodation. At 
Aldershot, for instance, in consequence 
of the absence of sufficient hospital accom- 
modation, only the worst cases could be 
taken. But at Aldershot, as well as at 
Wovlwich, there had been a great decrease 
in the number and intensity of the cases 
since the Act had been in operation. 


From all the stations where the Act had | 
A Re- 


been tried came similar reports. 
turn which had been made of the two 
years 1865 and 1868 showed that the de- 
crease was represented by the following 
figures; in the former case the annual ratio 
per 1,000 of mean strength of troops ad- 


mitted into hospital, and in the latter the | 
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jexpense, but he could not believe it pos- 
\sible that a country which had already 
voted millions for the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, for hospitals, and homes for the 
sick and the poor, would grudge the ex- 
|penditure of a few thousands in order 
effectually to check the ravages of this 
awful plague, and to remedy this great 
blot upon the character of a Christian 
nation. He felt grateful to their Lord- 
ships for the patient and kind hearing 
they had given him on this somewhat 
delicate subject, and he trusted the Go- 
vernment would take up the subject. If 
‘they did not a Bill relating to it would 
next year be introduced either into that 
or the other House of Parliament. He 
begged to ask the noble Duke, Whether 
it is the Intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to extend the Operation of the 
Act of 1866 to London, and to make it 
more effective by increasing the Hospital 
| Accommodation ? 

Viscount TEMPLETOWN begged to 
|state that a few days ago he had commu- 
nicated with a friend at Devonport, who 
| had an intimate knowledge of the operation 
of the Contagious Diseases Act; and he 
had received from him a variety of statis- 
tics, from which it appeared that its opera- 
tion as regarded the army had been most 
beneficial, and the amount of disease, 
)which three years ago was upwards of 2 
| per cent, had been reduced to 4 per cent. 
Tue Duxe or MARLBOROUGH said, 


calculation being carried on at the annual | he wassure their Lordships would be ready 
ratio to the March quarter:—Woolwich, |to admit the very judicious manner in 
204, 150; Aldershot, 302, 207; Chatham, | which his noble Friend (Viscount Lifford) 
292, 230; Portsmouth, 329, 260; and | had brought forward and treated this most 
Devonport, 360 and 110. But Sheerness | delicate and difficult matter. It was one 
was the only place where its provisions | of great importance as well as difficulty ; 
had been properly carried out, because | but he had not been able to discover from 
here, and here alone, was there sufficient | his remarks whether his noble Friend in- 


hospital accommodation. ‘The result was 
that in July last, out of 152 soldiers and 
sailors, only three men were suffering 
from disease. Sir Henry Storks, while 
Governor of the Ionian Islands, had made 


tended that the Contagious Diseases Act 
should be extended only to the military 
and naval establishments in the metro- 
| polis, or to the civil population gene- 
rally. [Viscount Lirrorp said he desired 


some stringent regulations, the effect of|the Act to be applied to the civil po- 
which was that these diseaases might be | pulation.} The operation of the Act in 
said to have disappeared from the Islands. |a military point of view had been ex- 
The noble Lord then read at length ex- | tremely beneficial. It was passed in 1866, 
tracts from publications in relation to|and had reference solely to military and 
this subject, and concluded by saying that | naval stations ; but the metropolis was not 
he believed that it was the imperative | considered a military station to which the 
duty of the Government to adopt a system | Act could be applied. His noble Friend 
to counteract such a fearful state of things, | asked, it appeared, whether it was in con- 
similar to that which existed in most Con- | templation by Her Majesty’s Government 
tinental States. Such a course of pro- | to extend the Act to the civil population 
ceeding might, no doubt, be attended with | of the metropolis generally? Now, he 
M 2 
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must answer the question by saying that| that the noble Lord had not mis-stated the 
they had no intention to undertake so large | serious consequences of these diseases be. 
and onerous a duty. In a military point | coming ingrained among the population; 
of view, he repeated, the greatest advan-| but it was a well-known fact in medi- 
tages had resulted from the operation of| cal experience that all the forms of the 
the Act. It was only that day he observed | disease were not productive of the tre. 
a paragraph in one of the morning papers| mendous consequences which had been 
containing a number of facts which seemed | adverted to. However, in order to reach 
favourable to his noble Friend’s views, | the most virulent kinds of the disease, 
and which showed that in several of the | it would be necessary to take under super- 
naval and military stations the percentage | vision a vast amount of other forms of the 
of disease had already been very conside- | disease which were not attended with such 
rably reduced. But when they came to| sericus consequences. This circumstance 
consider the practicability of applying the | constituted one of the difficulties in con. 
provisions of the Act to the civil popula- | sidering how far the Act might be applied 
tion generally they were met by very great | to the civil community ; and he could not 
difficulties. The greatest difficulty was | at present hold out any hope that it was 
the expense attending such a measure. | the intention of the Government to ask 
His noble Friend behind him, the Under | Parliament to place the large expenditure 
Secretary of State. for War (the Earl of | which would be required to extend the 
Longford) had informed him that so far as | Act to the civil community on the Con- 
the War Department was concerned, the | solidated Fund. At the same time, he 
expense incurred was £15,000 a year. | thought that the working of the Act had 
That expense was, beyond question, very | not been sufficiently brought before the 
profitably incurred. No doubt, it was, in| public. Its benefits were very great, and 
an economical point of view, the interest |it was most desirable that more infor- 
of the public that the health of soldiers | mation should be diffused upon the subject, 
and sailors should be preserved, and it was | If the noble Lord thought that the subject 
most proper that the State should incur a | was of sufficient importance to demand 
certain amount of expenditure with that | further inquiry, and if he would move for 
view. Although he was free to admit /a Select Committee to inquire into the 
that there were very high and important | operation of the Act, and how far it might 
moral considerations involved in the treat- | be extended with benefit to the civil com- 
ment of this subject, he thought that | munity, the Government would not oppose 
Parliament could hardly be legitimately | the granting of such a Committee. 

called upon to deal with them. They} Tae Douxe or SOMERSET said, that 
must be left to private benevolence and | anyone who had been connected with the 
religious principle. Parliament would, | administration of the navy or army must 
no doubt, be justified in dealing with the | acknowledge the great importance of this 
question from a physical point of view, | subject. The evil had reached to an enor- 
and if it could be shown that disease of a| mous height. A ship which came into 
contagious and dangerous character was at | Portsmouth Harbour with her full comple- 
work among a large portion of the popula- | ment of seamen, and in two or three weeks 
tion, it might properly step in and appro- | would hardly be capable of putting to sea. 
priate a certain sum of money for the | Therefore in 1864 the Department of the 
purpose of arresting the progress of the | Admiralty, after communicating with the 
disease. But he did not think that, under | War Office, undertook to bring in the first 
present circumstances, the expenditure | Contagious Diseases Act. No doubt, the 
which was clearly justifiable in the cases | subject was one of great difficulty; but all 
of the army and navy, would be equally | parties in the House of Commons con- 
justifiable if applied to the civil popula | curred in supporting the measure, and the 
tion. Some idea of the expense that would | Bill, after being carefully considered by & 
thus be incurred might be arrived at from | Select Committee, was passed. To carry 
the Estimate that, in London alone, if the | into effect measures of this kind, it was 
Act were extended to the Metropolis, | requisite that they should have the asisst- 
about 500 beds would be required, at an | ance of local authorities, and the late Go- 
expense of £25,000 a year; and if the | vernment would have made nothing of 
Act were extended to other large towns, | their Act had it not been for the exertions 
it was easy to conceive what a large ex- | of officers and magistrates, and other bene- 
penditure would be involved. He believed | volent persons at Portsmouth and else- 
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where. By their co-operation the hospi- 
tals were placed under judicious manage- 
ment, and through their instrumentality 
many unfortunate women were enabled to 
obtain employment elsewhere; and thus 
a very good moral agency was brought to 
bear in favour of the Act. The noble 
Duke spoke of the difficulty of extending 
the operation of the Act beyond military 
and naval stations; but as the army and 
navy were dispersed in many other places, 
it would be most desirable to extend the 
Act, though it might be, perhaps, inconve- 
nient to apply it to London on account of 
the immense size of the metropolis. He 
saw no reason why the Act should not be 
extended to civilians. The noble Duke 
spoke of the expense of applying the Act 
to London, and said it would amount to 
£25,000 ; but there could be no doubt if 
that sum could get rid of the disease, the 
money might be raised to-morrow. The 
expense was not the difficulty ; but there 
were many conscientious persons who ob- 
jected to any measures such as had been 
suggested being adopted, because they 
thought that persons should suffer the 
penalty of their own misconduct. He 
thought that if the Act were made to 
apply to the whole country at once, a 
feeling might be raised which would not 
be favourable to the gradual extension of 
the Act, and he would therefore suggest 
that it should, in the first instance, be ex- 
tended to some large towns, such as Liver- 
pool, for instance, and other places with 
which the army and navy were connected, 
and he did not see why Dublin should be 
excepted. Nothing, however, could be 
done without ample hospital accommoda- 
tion, and he thought that if the Goevern- 
ment would give assistance by some small 
contribution, local bodies would undertake 
to carry the Act into operation. The 
matter had really become so serious that 
it was absolutely necessary to take some 
further steps of the same nature as those 
which had succeeded so well at Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, and Sheerness. While 
the State was spending a great deal of 
money for the education of the people, it 
should be borne in mind that nothing was 
more important than the health of the 
population, for very little could be effected 
in any way if that were not attended to. 
The consequences of this dreadful disease 
descended to the children, and the mischief 
which it entailed was something too dread- 
ful to relate, and he hoped that the Go- 
vernment, without undertaking anything 
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upon a large scale, would take measures to 
assist local bodies who would adopt the 
Act. 

Viscount LIFFORD said, he would act 
on the suggestion of the noble Duke, 
and on a future day move for a Select 
Committee upon the subject. 


EGYPTIAN SLAVE TRADE. 
QUESTION, 


Tue Doxe or ST. ALBANS, who had 
given Notice, 

“To move for any Communications received at 
the Foreign Office during the past Year respect- 
ing Slave Markets at or near Cairo, particularly 
with reference to the Connection of European 
Subjects with the Egyptian Slave Trade,” 
rose to draw the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to the subject. The succes- 
sive testimonies of explorers had placed it 
beyond doubt that the great difficulty to 
open out the interior of Africa and the 
impossibility of planting a healthful trade 
successfully there was owing mainly to the 
slave trade which the Egyptians carried 
on against the negro population. Such 
being the case, when the Viceroy was in 
Paris last summer, the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society found the opportu- 
nity a good one to petition his Highness 
on the subject of the Egyptian slave trade. 
A memorial was influentially signed; the 
Pasha accorded an audience to the deputa- 
tion which presented the memorial. This 
deputation was international and of con- 
siderable importance. He found this in 
his Egyptian Highness’s reply, translated 
by Nubar Pasha, his Foreign Minister, as 
stated in The Zimes newspaper of July 5, 
1867— 


“The Viceroy felt gratified to receive the depu- 
tation, and much pleased this step had been taken, 
for he was most anxious to put down the siave 
trade. He had adopted the strongest measures 
for that purpose, and although he could act against 
his own people, he was defeated when he sought 
to do so against Europeans, who were the chief 
delinquents. Within the last thirty 
years Kuropean influence had transformed Egypt, 
and if he were free to act against European slave 
traders, the slave trade should soon disappear. 
The European Powers should give him the ne- 
cessary authority to exercise the right of search 
as regards boats sailing under European colours.” 


His Highness concluded by saying— 


“The abolition of the British Consulate at 
Khartoum had certainly enabled him to act more 
efficiently against the slave traders ; but the only 
really effective mode of dealing with the traffic 
was to arm him with power to prevent Europeans 


| from prosecuting it,” 
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The deputation doubtless retired well 
pleased with the result of their visit. 
This startling statement of the Viceroy, 
if true, pointed out an easy way to puta 
stop to the atrocious human traffic; but 
when the speech made in Paris was known 
in Egypt, the truth of the assertions was 
impugned by the European residents with 
indignation and irritation. They knew, 
and the Egyptian Government knew, that 
numerous slave markets existed, and that 
these were entirely in the hands of Arab 
subjects. It was known to Mr. Reade— 
a gentleman looked up to by those who 
live under his protection as a valuable 
public servant, and who was acting Con- 
sul General in Egypt last summer — who 
visited the different slave markets soon 
after, and personally satisfied himself of 
the inaccuracy of the Pasha’s statement. 
He did not know whether Mr. Reade made 
a report of his visit to the Foreign Office. 
It was natural the Egyptian Ministers last 
year should wish to raise the popularity 
of the master they served ; but this was 
not sufficient excuse for an unwarrautable 
imputation to be cast on foreigners living 
under the protection of their Government. 
His Highness said that slavery had existed 
in Egypt 1,283 years, and was mixed up 
with the religion of the country. It was 
doubtful, owing to the existence of forced 
labour, whether the condition of the im- 
ported negro was worse than the born 
Egyptian in “ that land of bondage.” The 
state of society in the East was not such 
as to satisfy a champion of women’s rights, 
and the social requirements of the country 
were sought for in the slave markets. His 
Egyptian Highness hinted it would re- 
quire time to soften such a violent change. 
The ruler of a wild and fanatical people 
should receive every consideration under 
such circumstances. Should it be as the 
Viceroy stuted he thought such powers of 
scarch and every facility should be granted; 
but if, as he feared, that was mere dust 
thrown into the eyes of Europe, he did 
not think any politic motive ought to be 
an objection to the production of such 
documents as would contradict the state- 
ment of the Viceroy that European sub- 
jects were engaged in the Egyptian slave 
trade. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
the Government had no Correspondence 
on that subject except that which was at- 
tainable by the noble Duke whenever he 
pleased. The last Correspondence re- 


lating to it between the Foreign Secre- 
The 
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jtary and Consul Reade was printed at 
| the end of 1867, and would be found in 
| class B, pages 41 and 47. If the noble 
| Duke referred to it he would see that Her 
| Majesty’s Government had done what 
they could to, prevent the slave trade to 
which he alluded, and that Consul Reade 
had had some success in stopping the 
sale of slaves. After that, Lord Stanley 
had repeated his instructions to the Consul 
to proceed in the same way. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had attended to the 
matter, and he thought nothing more 
could be done in it at present. The noble 
Duke, when he read the Correspondence, 
would find that to be so. 


Commission on Ritual. 


REPORTS OF THE COMMISSION ON 
RITUAL.—QUESTION, 


Tae Eant or SHAFTESBURY asked 
the Lord Privy Seal, What are the Inten- 
tions of Her Majesty’s Ministers in re- 
spect of the Two Reports of the Commis- 
sion on Ritual? Nearly twelve months 
had elapsed since the Government ap- 
pointed a Commission on Ritual, and two 
Reports from the Commissioners were 
now before the House. The country, 
although it had been very attentive and 
most anxious indeed on the subject, had, 
he believed, been disposed to make some 
allowance for the delay that had occurred; 
but he could assure the noble Earl that 
the public were now becoming exceed- 
ingly impatient, and were not inclined to 
make any allowance whatever for further 
delay. He, therefore, wished to ask the 
noble Lord what the intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers were in respect of the 
two Reports now before the House? 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
he thought the noble Earl could hardly 
expect Her Majesty’s Government to take 
action on a question, which naturally in- 
volved a great deal of public feeling on 
both sides, until they had a perfect Report 
from the Commission to which the sub- 
ject had been entrusted. As to the delay 
which had occurred, he regretted it as 
much as the noble Earl did, and he 
thought the greater the delay the greater 
would be the excitement; but Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government could not control the 
pace at which the Commission moved. 
That was a point which must be left 
entirely to the discretion of the Commis- 
sioners, who were men well fitted to deal 
with the important question that had been 
referred to them, At the same time he 
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concurred in the opinion that it was very | to follow. 
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The noble Earl seemed to 


desirable there should be no undue delay | think that there could be no legislation on 


in the matter. 


Toe Earn or SHAFTESBURY was | 


anxious to know whether the most reverend 
Primate could give them any hope that the 
inquiry would be concluded in time for 
legislation this year. Really this was no 
trifling matter. 
deep. Great interest was taken in it, not 
only by the educated classes, but by the 


| the subject of the first and second Reports 
of the Commissioners before the presen- 
tation of the third Report; whereas the 


| subjects of the two first Reports were 


The feeling upon it was | 


| separate and complete in themselves, and 


in no way dependent on the third. The 
House was aware that the third Report, 


| in all probability, would embrace a vast 
| number of rubrics, extending throughout 


mass of the working people of this coun- | 


try; and if he were to quote to their 
Lordships the letters he had received from 
Lancashire and Yorkshire on the subject, 


the whole of the Prayer Book; and to ex- 


| pect that it could be ready in a very short 


| time was simply to expect that the Com- 


they would see that, in consequence of | 
that delay, the very fate of the Church | 
| in proportion to the importance and ex- 


of England was trembling in the balance. 
In default of action by the Government 
he had himself, in May of last year, 
introduced a Bill for the regulation of 
vestments; but the Government took the 


' tent of the work to be done, 


matter out of his hands, saying that he | 


and the country also might be satisfied 
that care should be taken that the first 
Report would be upon vestments. Well, 
what was that Report? Merely that the 
first legislative enactment to be passed 
should relate to the subject of vestments. 
And now, when they had two Reports 
before them, and they were ripe for legis- 
lation, they were told to wait for the 
Report upon the Lectionary and two or 
three unimportant rubrics. That, he 
would tell their Lordships, would not do: 
if persevered in the greatest mischief 
would result from it. 

Tae ArcasisHop or CANTERBURY 
was understood to say that a charge had 


been brought against the Commissioners | 


both there and elsewhere, that they had 
not sent to the Queen’s Printer the whole 
of the Report as it had been given in the 
newspapers. The fact was that the Com- 
missioners had sent to the Queen’s Printer 
the body of the Report, and also the rea- 
sons of certain members of the Commis- 
sion for dissenting from that Report. On 
the 2nd of May the Report was out of the 
hands of the Queen’s Printers, sent to the 
Home Office, and then laid before Her 
Majesty. He (the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury) and the Home Secretary also then 
authorized the Secretary to the Commis- 
sion to send the Report to the newspapers. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON said, there 
must be some misapprehension on the part 
of the noble Earl (the Earl of Malmesbury) 
as to the connection between the first and 
second Reports and the Report that was 





missioners would not do their duty. Their 
business was, with the utmost care, to go 
through a great number of rubrics; and, 


the time 
taken in doing it seemed to him to have 
been very short indeed. The remarks of 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Shaftesbury) 
had reference to matters which were sub- 
jects entirely by themselves, and which 
had been treated as fully as possible in the 
two Reports in question. It was totally 
impossible to bring the third Report to a 
speedy conclusion; but it was not neces- 
sary to await the third Report before 
steps were taken in relation to the two 
former. 

Tue Marovess or SALISBURY ven- 
tured to protest against the tone of menace 
in which his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury) had advanced his views on 
this subject. To listen to his noble Friend 
one would imagine that he had an enor- 
mous physical foree in the country at his 
back—a Barebones Parliament sitting in 
the other House, and a Puritan Minister 
storming at their Lordships’ Bar. It was 
not a subject to be dealt with in the ex- 
cited manner in which his noble Friend 
introduced it. It was one affecting most 
deeply the most earnest thoughts and re- 
ligious feelings of great numbers of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. If ever there was a 
subject that required to be treated with 
care and caution, and deliberation, it was 
those matters which, in themselves, might 
be thought unimportant, but which, in 
their bearing on the belief of religious men 
in this country, were supremely important, 
and likely, if dealt with rashly and incon- 
siderately, to precipitate divisions, which 
he was sure his noble Friend would be the 
first to deprecate. They needed to be con- 
sidered with extreme care, precisely on 
account of their apparent insignificance. 
It was precisely because the matters in 
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dispute were not disputed on account of | 
their intrinsic value, but because they | 
were supposed to be important as symbols | 
of the doctrines to which they all attached 
the deepest value—it was for that reason 
that they had taken a deep hold of the feel- 
ing of the country, and had excited the earn- 
est fears and apprehensions of his noble 
Friend; and it was on that account he 
was afraid they would excite fears and 
apprehensions on the other side, which 
would produce violent dissensions in the 
Church of England, if any incautious pro- 
ceedings were taken. He ventured to/| 
press upon the Government, precisely op- 

posite advice to that given by the noble 

Earl. This was a matter demanding the | 
very utmost caution ; and the Government | 
were bound to see that no measure was | 
introduced, except such as they would cer- | 
tainly be able to carry without producing 
divisions in the Church of England. He | 
entreated their Lordships not to be excited | 
by such an appeal as that they had heard 

from the noble Earl, to precipitate them- | 
selves into a course of hasty legislation. 

Were they to do so, they might suddenly | 
find themselves on the brink of a great | 
crisis—such a crisis as that which took / 
place twenty-five years ago in the Church 
of Scotland. Therefore he earnestly coun- 
selled the Government not to be precipi- 
tate in inviting legislation. 

Lorp LYTTELTON deprecated the 
application of such phrases as ‘‘ trembling 
in the balance” to the state of the Church 
of England. It generally happened, if the 
noble Earl’s (the Earl of Shaftesbury’s) 
wishes were not acted on, that he at once 
declared the Church of England was lost. 
He had no part in such fears. 

Lorpv TAUNTON said, that a question 
like this, in which so much controversy 
was intermixed, required the most cautious 
and deliberate treatment ; and it was most 
unfortunate that when the public mind 
was so much agitated nothing should be 
done authoritatively to guide it. In his 
opinion it was not in the least necessary 
to wait for the expected Report before the 
subjects already reported on were brought 
under the notice of Parliament. The ad- 
vice given by the Commissioners was mo- 
derate and complete, and he saw no reason 
for deluy. 

Lorv EBURY said, he would not say | 
a word in defence of his noble Friend (the 
Earl of Shaftesbury) who was very capable 
of defending himself. He 
was not aware of the feeling of his brother 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


{LORDS} 


| decessors. 


(Lord Ebury) | 
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Commissioners, but his own expectation 
had been that the Government who ap- 
poised the Commission would immedi- 
ately follow up the recommendations of 
the Commission by legislation. Had the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Malmesbury) 
merely stated that the condition of Public 
Business would not permit of immediate 
legislation, he would have rested content; 
but the announcement that Government 
did not intend to bring in a Bill until the 


Commission on Ritual. 


| Commission had reported on the whole of 


the subject before them had positively 
alarmed him. Considering the state of 
religious feeling in the country, and the 
numerous and influential signatures at- 
tached to the petitions that had been pre- 
sented to the House, he did not wonder 
the noble Earl near him (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury) had spoken strongly ; he 


| wondered rather at the noble Earl’s great 


patience up to this time. He himself was 
exceedingly anxious on the subject, and 
predicted that great danger would result 
to the Church if things were left in their 
present unsatisfactory state. He held it 
the duty of the Government to act as 
speedily as possible with a view of putting 
an end to further contention. 

Eart STANHOPE said, he must con- 
fess himself very much disappointed by 
what had fallen from his noble Friend 
the Lord Privy Seal. It was not to be 
expected that the Government should de- 
clare authoritatively its intentions so soon 
after the second Report had been presented, 
and he thought it wholly premature to 
address any question upon it at the pre- 
sent time; but his disappointment lay in 
this—that he understood from his noble 
Friend that the Government was waiting 
till the third Report was produced before 
any legislation would be instituted on the 
subject. He heard that declaration with 
utter astonishment, and he could not yet 
think that such was the deliberate inten- 
tion of the Government. Speaking for 
himself—and, perhaps, for others as well 
as himself — he could see no reason why 
they should wait, before proceeding to 
legislation, for the third Report, which 
had no connection of sudject with its pre- 
The third Report would take 
a considerable time in preparation; and 
he asserted in the presence of some of his 
brother Commissioners that it would not 
add an iota of information or any one 


‘further point of recommendation on the 


specific topics that had already been re- 
ported on. The case was this — The recom: 
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mendations of the Commissioners as re- 
arded vestments, lights, and incense, were 
already fully before their Lordships; these 
recommendations might be good or bad, 
but, such as they were, they were full, 
entire, and complete. Then what pretence 
was there for saying that, when legislation 
was needed, the Government would wait 
till the third Report was presented, when 
it was quite certain that there would not 
be a word in it which would bear upon 


the previous subjects. He hoped his noble | 


Friend (the Earl of Malmesbury) would not, 
on further consideration, adhere to the An- 
swer he had given. It was quite proper 


that the Government should have more | 


ample leisure for deliberation on this sub- 
ject, but it was not proper as he (Ear! 
Stanhope) presumed to think, that they 
should adduce as a reason for not intro- 


ducing a Bill the expectation of a further | 


Report from the Commission, which so far 
as this subject went they would certainly 
never receive. 

Lorv OVERSTONE was understood to 


say that this was a subject on which there | 


was much conflict of opinion, and he 
thought that speedy legislation, if it was 
of a moderate and conciliatory character, 
was desirable. 

Tote LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
was one of those who thought that the 
earnestuess displayed by the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Shaftesbury) was neither un- 
natural nor misplaced. The noble Eatl 
asked what the Government proposed to 
do with reference to the two Reports al- 
ready presented? But there were two or 
three questions the Government had to 
consider before they were in a position to 
state what they proposed to do with the 
two Reports. Their Lordships must re- 
member that the second of these Reports 
had only been in print for about a week ; 
and the first one, as must be admitted by 


everyone, was incomplete until the second | 


had been presented. The first question 
the Government had to consider was how 
far those two Reports were complete with- 


out any further information; and upon | 


that point he must own that, from what 
had fallen that evening from noble Lords 
who had themselves been members of the 
Commission, they had, as far as the subject 
matter of these two Reports went, com- 
pletely and entirely discharged the duties 
assigned to them. 


Reports as complete, the next question 
Was as to the proper steps to be taken, 
supposing legislation to be possible during 
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| the present Session. 
| lation to be possible during the present Ses- 


Then, taking these 
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But supposing legis- 


'sion, was it absolutely necessary ? The Go- 
_vernment would not approach this question 
but with the greatest caution ; and he ven- 
tured to think that the Government would 
be guilty of a gross dereliction of duty if 
they attempted to propose a measure during 
the present Session without great delibera- 
tion, and unless there was a prospect of 
their being able to carry it through Parlia- 
ment. The third question was whether, in 
the present state of the Session there was 
any prospect of carrying any new business 
through the present Parliament—whether 
it would not be impossible, even if suffi- 
cient time had elapsed for a measure to be 
prepared, to place that measure on the 
table of the House, and, though supported, 


|as it probably would be, by a majority of 


the members of the Commission, to excite 
a discussion which could not possibly be 
closed during the present Session ? Speak- 
ing for himself, and he believed for many 
of his Colleagues, he thought it was utterly 
impossible that deliberation of any satis- 
factory kind could have taken place since 
the presentation of the Report, and that 
the Government might fairly be excused 
from not stating what course they intended 
to pursue. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, he 
did not suspect the Government of being 
animated by any particular feeling of party 
in this matter; but he thought that a 
change had come over their view since 
they asked the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury) to withdraw his Bill. The 
truth was that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were not now in the position in 
which they were last year. They were 
then carrying their measures with a high 
hand; but were now merely enjoying a 
respite before a dissolution took place. 
Their Lordships, he thought, ought not to 
be too hard upon an Administration placed 
in such a position. 

Tae Eart or HARROWBY said, it 


| was hardly possible that the Government 


could have been prepared with a definite 
Answer, as to the course they proposed to 
take, when it was remembered that the 
Report had been in their hands only for a 
few days ; though they need not, perhaps, 


‘have said that they would wait for the 


third Report. The Government had nothing 
whatever to do with the action of the 
Commission. The inquiry might have 
been tedious, but no one acquainted with 
the difficulties with which the question 
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was surrounded would be surprised at the 
time the inquiry had occupied. It was 
unfair to complain that the Government 
had not yet announced the course they 
intended to pursue, because the subject 
was one which required a great deal of 
deliberation, before action was taken upon 
it. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: I can 
only express my regret that I should have 
been misunderstood—for it is impossible 
that any of your Lordships should mis- 
represent another, unless there was mis- 
understanding—and I desire to offer a few 
words in explanation. What I said, or 
meant to say, was, that in consequence of 
the delay that has occurred in laying the 
Reports before this House—the last Re- 


port only having been printed two days | 


ago—it would be impossible for the Go- 
vernment to take any action in the matter, 
at least, until after the presentation of the 
third Report. I thought it would be sur- 
plusage, and perfectly puerile, to tell your 
Lordships, who know everything which 
passes in the country, that it would be 
impossible for the Government to consider 
so important and exciting a subject at this 


period of the year, and in the face of the | 


difficulties which, I am free to confess, we 
are labouring under, in the other House of 
Parliament. Let us look at things prac- 
tically. 
Shaftesbury), who thinks everything pos- 
sible which he undertakes, believe that I 


could bring forward a Bill this Session, | 
If he | 


and pass it through both Houses? 
does believe that I could have done so, 


pray let him try to do it himself. No one | 


doubts his sincerity, and it is not necessary 
for him to bring in a Bill to prove his sin- 
cerity. But it is equally unnecessary for 
the Government to defend themselves 


{COMMONS} 


Does the noble Earl (the Earl of | 
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| Earl behind me will diminish. The noble 
| Earl opposite (Earl de Grey and Ripon) 
‘said, that the Government is changed — 
et it has no longer the same head that it 
had. 

Eart DEGREY anv RIPON: I said, the 
position of the Government had changed, 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: The 
position of the Government has changed, 
and I do not think it was expected, even 
by the noble Earl himself, considering the 
state of public affairs—that the change 
that has occurred would have been effected 
this year, until a fair field had been pre- 
pared and opened, for the final decision of 
the country, as to which of the two parties 
should govern. In consequence of circum. 
stances, into which I shall not enter—but 
which are due to no fault of ours—our 
position has changed; but I beg leave to 
differ altogether from the noble Earl, when 
he says that we have no longer the con- 
fidence of Parliament. Parliament does 
not consist of one House only. It has not 
‘yet pleased the House of Commons to 
declare that it has no confidence in the 
Government, nor have I any recollection 
that any vote, either during the present 
or during last Session, which at all tended 
in that direction, has been agreed to by 
your Lordships. Therefore, I cannot help 
thinking that the noble Earl opposite went 
out of his way to give us what is called 
‘“‘a slap in the face.’ I may add that the 
noble Earl’s statement, on this occasion, 
was not made with his usual accuracy. 

Lorpv OVERSTONE explained that he 
had only intended to complain of the 
postponement of legislation upon this sub- 
ject to a future Session. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


against the insinuation of the noble Lord | 


(Lord Overstone) that it is our fault in 


any way that this question is not ripe for | 
What action could we have | 


legislation. 
recommended that would have hastened 
the inquiry? We have patiently waited 
for the Report, which has only been put 
in a shape to be read by us two days ago. 
It is, of course, my own fault, if I have 


been misunderstood ; but what I meant to | 


say was that, in the present state of things, 
it is impossible that any action could be 
taken until the time when the third Re- 
port will probably have been laid before 
your Lordships. I hope, after this ex- 
planation, that the astonishment and the 
disappointment expressed by the noble 


» Earl of Harrowby 
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Resolutions [May 14] reported. 
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&e.* 

Committee — Jurors’ Affirmations (Scotland) * 
[110] ; Stockbrokers (Ireland) * [104]. 

Report—Jurors’ Affirmations (Scotland) * [110] ; 
Stockbrokers (Ireland) * [104]. 

Considered as amended—C otton Statistics * [96]. 
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‘ i the tide. He believed, however, that there 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH (IRELAND) | was very little danger of any person falling 
BILL—PERSONAL EXPLANATION. from the embankment into the river, inas- 
Coroner STUART KNOX: I wish, | much as there was a parapet along the 
Sir, to take the earliest opportunity of |embankment wall. There had for a very 
making a personal explanation which is | considerable length of time been an em- 
due to the House, due to the right hon. | bankment 900 feet long in front of the 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanca- | Custom House, and there was one 1,500 
shire (Mr. Gladstone), and, I think, even | feet long in front of the Houses of Parlia- 
due to myself. I stated last night that, if | ment ; but he had never heard of an acci- 
I got time, I would attempt to prove that |dent on either. There were steamboat 
a quotation I gave, purporting to be from | piers and mooring places for wherries at 
a speech of the right hon. Gentleman, was short intervals along the embankment, and 
correct. I now honestly own that I have | life-preservers and other apparatus useful 
failed to do so; but still I am confident | in rescuing drowning persons would be 
that the right hon. Gentleman, and many | kept at the piers. 
of the hon. Gentlemen opposite, will believe 
that I had not the slightest intention of POST OFFICE~AMERICAN MAILS. 
misrepresenting the right hon. Gentleman. quuemien. 


The fact is that a printed extract was put : ; 
into my hand; and from the quarter it | Mr. BAXTER said, he wished to ask 


came from, I felt sure it was genuine. I | the Secretary to the Treasury, If it is 
unfortunately made use of it, not having ‘true that while the sum provided in the 


had time to consult Hansard, or the right | Estimates for the three Mail Services 
hon. Gentleman’s book. I deeply regret from Southampton and Queenstown to New 
having done so. I was misled, and | hasten | York is £30,000, the Inman Company 
to tender my apologies to the right hon. | alone has earned during the first three 
Gentleman and the House. months of 1868 at the rate of £22,000 
Mr. GLADSTONE : Sir, I may, per- per annum; that the steamers of that 
haps, be permitted to say that at no period, | Company have in that period carried a 
either last evening or any other time, did | greater weight of letters to America than 
it enter into my mind for a moment that | those of the Cunard Company, subsidized 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman had the | at the rate of £80,000 per annum ; and, 
slightest idea of doing anything unfair, far | that a special messenger has been sent to 
less of palmivg off on the House a ficti- | Washington by the British Post Office 
Authorities at the public expense to endea- 

| vour to negotiate a treaty for mails to be 
| earried from Liverpool alone without wait- 
| ing for the result of the present trial ser- 





tious quotation. 


METROPOLIS—THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
QUESTION. | vices ? 

Mr. Atperman LAWRENCE said, he} Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, said, 
would beg to ask the hon. Member for | that the sums paid to the Inman Company 
Bath, Whether the Metropolitan Board of | for the mail service conducted between this 
Works have made any provision on the | country and New York were somewhat in 
exterior of the wall of the Thames Embank- | excess of the sum to which the hon. Gen- 
ment to enable persons who may have fallen tleman had alluded. It was not the case 
into the river and have succeeded in reach- | that the Inman Company had earried a 
ing the embankment wall to sustain them-| greater weight of letters than the Cunard 
selves and be saved from drowning ? |in the same period. The figures stood 

Mr. TITE, in reply, said, the matter | thus:—The Inman Company up to the 
had been considered by the Metropolitan | end of March in the present year earned 

| 


Board, but they had failed altogether in con- | £6,160, and the Cunard Company, if the 
triving any thing such as that suggested in | services performed by them were paid 
the Question of the hon. Gentleman. In ex- | for at a similar rate, would have earned 
treme cases the tide rose to twenty-four | £7,423. The hou. Gentleman, in saying 
feet, and in ordinary cases to eighteen|that the Cunard Company was subsi- 
feet. It was, therefore, impossible to affix | dized at the rate of £80,000 a year 
to the exterior of the embankment wall a/ should remember that was the sum paid 
chain or anything which would enable per- | for the service both ways. There should 
sons to save themselves in any state of | be a reduction of one-half from that 


i 
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sum, and a further reduction from that! dictments, all of whom are officers perfeetly 
one-half before a comparison could be| well known, and whose salaries are paid 
made between the remuneration paid to! by the Treasury out of the Consolidated 


the Cunard and Inman Companies respec- | 
The hon. Gentleman was right in | 


tively. 
saying that £30,000 was the sum put down 


in the Estimate, and from the information | 


he had received it will probably be sufficient 
for the purpose. A messenger had been 
sent to Washington in consequence of 
the approaching termination of the Postal 
Convention between this country and the 
United States. The Government regretted 


that it should have been necessary to send | 


him so early in the year ; but much in- 


convenience had resulted from contracts | 


having been entered into so late last 
autumn. 


JUDICIAL PATRONAGE. 
QUESTION, 

Mr. HAYTER said, he wished to ask 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether it is true 
that the Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas has appointed his son, Mr. William 


Bovill, last year a Lieutenant in the 16th | 


Lancers, to be Clerk of Assize on the 
Western Circuit, with a salary of £1,000 
a year; and, if it be true, whether there is 
any precedent to justify his appointment to 
such office; and, whether any or what 
legal qualifications are regarded as neces- 
sary for holding such appointment? He 
found the office of Clerk of Assize thus 
described -— 

“ He is Clerk of the Crown for the respective 
counties included in his Circuit ; is (with others) 
associated to the Judge in Commissions of As- 
size; and is, by Letters Patent, constituted a 
Justice of gaol delivery ; he is also the Keeper of 


all the Records relating to the criminal proceed- | 


ings of the Cireuit. Ile cannot act as Counsel to 
any person on his Circuit.” 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, 
the Clerkship of Assize on the Western 
Circuit having fallen vacant in consequence 


of the sudden and unexpected death of | 


Mr. Chitty, it devolved upon the Senior 
Judge of the Circuit, Sir William Bovill, 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
to appoint a Clerk of Assize. 
ship of Assize is an ancient office, the 
constitution and the emoluments of which 


were altered by statute some time ago, | 


and a fixed salary is now received by the 
Clerk in lieu of fees of considerable amount 
which were formerly paid to him. In per- 
forming his duties the Clerk of Assize is 
assisted by a Deputy Clerk of Assize, a 
Clerk of Arraigns, and a Clerk of In- 
Jfr. Sclater-Booth 


The Clerk- | 


Fund. The duties which devolve upon 
the Clerk of Assize are, in my judgment, 
rather of a ministerial character and offices 
of organization and routine than they are 
offices of a legal nature. And I may say 
that, according to my judgment, a person 
of the highest eminence at the Bar would 
not find much advantage from his legal 
knowledge and profound learning in the 
discharge of the duties which fall upon a 
Clerk of Assize. The duties are chiefly 
to correspond with sheriffs and gaolers for 
the purpose of having the calendars made 
out, in order that the periods may be fixed 
at which the Assizes shall be held; to 
attend the Judges during the Assizes, and 
to act as Associate in the Nisi Prius Court, 
and as either Clerk of Arraigns, or Clerk 
of Assize, or Taxing Master in the Crown 
Court, and to do other duties of that de- 
scription which require no special legal 
knowledge. As to the question of pre- 
cedent, if the hon. Member meaus to ask 
whether I know of any instance in which 
a gentleman has been appointed Clerk of 
Assize on the Western Circuit who was 
last year a lieutenant in the 16th Lancers, 
I really cannot mention such an instance, 
But if, as I assume, he intends to ask 


'whether there are instances of Judges 


having appointed their sons or near relatives 
to those offices, I may state for his in- 
formation, without specifying names, that 
I believe that, from the time of Lord 
Tenterden to the present day, there is not 
a single office of Clerk or Deputy Clerk of 
Assize that has not been filled by a Judge’s 
son or by some near relative, and there is 
no instance in which any complaint has 
been made of the manner in which the 
duties of those offices have been performed, 
The duties of the Clerk of Assize involve 
also the duties of Associate, and when I 
am asked if there is any precedent for the 
; appointment of gentlemen who are not 
either barristers or solicitors, I believe I 
may state that the offices of Associate in 
the three Superior Courts of Common Law 
are held by three gentlemen, two of whom 
have been students for the Bar, but were 
never called, and the other was at the time 
he received his appointment either studying 
medicine or had actually been admitted as 
| @ physician ; and I would appeal to any- 
body who is in the habit of attending the Su- 
perior Courts whether their duties are not 
| most efficiently performed by Mr. Campbell, 
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Mr. Erle, and Mr. Pollock, the three oe 
Associates. The appointment to the Clerk- LECTURES ON RELIGION.—QUESTION. 


ship of Assize on the Western Circuit has} Mr. REARDEN said, he would beg to 
been made by Lord Chief Justice Bovill, ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
and it is true that he has appointed his} Department, Whether it be his intention 
son, Mr. Bovill, after leaving Harrow, | to introduce a Bill this Session for the 
where he passed a most creditable examina-| purpose of preventing lectures upon the 
tion, entered the Army, and was a Cornet religious profession of faith of any of Her 
inthe 16th Lancers. He left that regiment Majesty s subjects in any part of the 
either early last year or the year before United Kingdom, except in Churches and 
for the express purpose of being called to| Chapels licensed for that purpose, and 
the Bar. He has begun to study law, has during Divine Service in such Churches 
already kept three terms, and has been and Chapels, without first submitting a 
reading in the chambers of one of the most | Copy of such lecture for the approval, re- 
eminent junior counsel at the Bar, 1) vision, and consent of the Secretary of 
believe he intends to continue the study of | State for the Home Department Bs 

the law after his appointment, which is} Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, I 
by no means incompatible with the practice have no intention of introducing such a 
of the profession, although he cannot} Bill; and I must protest against adding 
practise as a barrister upon the Cireuit on | to the duties of Secretary of State for the 
which he is Clerk of Assize. I believe I Home Department the approval or revi- 
have answered the Question which has been | sion of lectures upon religious subjects. 

put by the hon. Member ; and I may add 
that, there being, and having for a long! REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
time been, officers whose special duty it is (SCOTLAND) BILL.—QUESTION. 


to prepare the legal documents, the Clerk Mr. BAXTER said, he would beg to 


of Assize has to exercise a general super- | : : 
intendence over the officers of the Circuit, | ask the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 


, | ther the Scotch Reform Bill would be the 
nl ost he appiniment of dye th | et rer on Monday 
and other duties of that description ; and Mr. DISRAELI: It would be desirable, 


Q . . : Sir, to bring on the appointment of the 
in my judgment great legal qualifications | , ‘ a 
are not necessary for their discharge. Committee on the Boundary Bill first on 


- | Monday, and, if that seems likely to lead 
Me. HAYTER: After the explanation | ’ Js ane, , io 
of the hon. and ‘dems g the for | $0 80Y delay, we shall pospone the discus- 
which I thank him, I cannot help feeling |)” os "b virteally a Seotch Reform 
that it will be my duty to move the omission Bill will be brought on first. 
from the Estimates of the salary of this | 
officer. 








SUPPLY. 


| Order for Committee read. 
| Motion made, and Question proposed, 
IRELAND—THE REGIUM DONUM. | That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 


QUESTION. | Chair.’” 


Mr. HADFIELD said, he wished to) poyart, RESIDENCE IN IRELAND. 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, Whe- : 
ther (in reference to the Fourth Resolution ns oor athe enti lien sepcere 
of the 7th of May instant respecting Re-; Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN rose to 
gium Donum) he will appoint a time for | call attention to the absence of a per- 
the consideration of the proposed Grant; manent Reyal residence in Ireland, and to 
to Nonconformist Ministers in Ireland,| move a Resolution on the subject. He 
amounting to £40,548 (Class VI., No, 7)?! said that in the Session of last November 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH replied that) he gave notice that, when Parliament 
he would be very happy to give notice of | should re-assemble in February, he would 
the day when the Vote for the Regium| move the Notice to which he now begged 
Donum would be taken ; he was unable to | to call the attention of the House; but cir- 
do so now, but it certainly would not be | cumstances over which he had no control 
taken until after Whitsuntide. had prevented him from bringing it for- 
ward until that evening. He did not regret 
| that, because in this, as in many other 
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cases, there was a compensation for delay. 
An opportunity had been thereby afforded 
of eliciting public opinion on the subject. 
The organs of public opinion both in Ireland 
and this country had almost unanimously 
pronounced in favour of his Motion. There 
was another respect, too, in which the delay 
had been advantageous. It enabled a con- 


tradiction to be given in the most marked | 


manner to the statement that the Irish 
people were steeped to the core in dis- 
loyalty, and did not wish the Royal Family 
to visit them. Within the last few weeks 
the Prince and Prineess of Wales had 
visited Ireland, and anyone who was 
present or took part in the proceedings there 
must admit that nothing could be more 
successful than that visit, or prove more 
strongly the feeling of loyalty that still 
existed in the minds of the Irish people. 
Some persons outside the House had ob- 
jected to the Motion, as involving matters 
in which the House of Commons ought 
not to interfere, but he did not agree in 
that opinion. He thought that everything 
concerning the welfare of the Empire should 
be considered in that House; and, believ- 
ing that it would be for the welfare of the 
Three Kingdoms to have a Royal residence 
in Ireland, he felt justified in bringing the 
question before the House. 
should say nothing disrespectful to the 
Queen. He had a right to exercise the 
privilege of speech in that House, and he 
was sure Her Majesty would be the last per- 
son to take the slightest degree of offence 
at anything said in that House in a dutiful 
and respectful manner. The question was 
totally independent of party polities, and 
he would endeavour to avoid irritating 
topics. It was admitted on all hands that 
the present state of Ireland was not satis- 
factory. No one would venture to say that 
the relations between Ireland and England 
were as satisfactory as the relations between 
England and Scotland. It was the duty 
of the Estates of the Realm, as far as pos- 
sible, to remedy that state of things, so as 
to endeavour to conciliate the Irish peole 
and make Ireland really an integral part 
of the United Kingdom. The realm con- 
sisted of three Estates, and he was anxious 
for the co-operation of the first ; and he 
was sure that if Her Majesty would gra- 
ciously establish a Royal residence in Ire- 


land, that would tend greatly to produce | 


good feeling, peace, and contentment 
among all classes. It was no novel com- 
plaint for lreland that her Sovereigns had 
no residence there. The great evil of Ire- 
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| land had been absenteeism, and the Sove. 
jreigns had been the greatest absentees: 
250 years ago Sir John Davis, who was 
sent over to Ireland by James I., wrote g 
valuable State Paper upon its then condi. 
tion, and inquired how it was that, though 
for 400 years English monarehs had borne 
the title of Sovereign Lords of Ireland, the 
country had not been thoroughly brought 
under subjection to the Crown; and he 
said that the main cause was, first, the 
absence of the King; and next, the absenee 
of the great Lords. He pointed ont that 
since the Norman conquest, only three 
Kings—Henry II., John, and Richard II, 
—had visited Ireland ; that on the ocea- 
sion of their visits the Irish chiefs and 
persons of authority hastened to take the 
Oath of allegiance ; and he added that many 
causes of discontent would have been re. 
moved by the more frequent presence of 
' the King or the King’s son, because the 
natives of Ireland, both of English and 
Irish descent, liked to be governed by 
some great personage. The present com- 
plaint of the absence of Royalty was not, 
therefore, a novel complaint. Sir John 
Davis, by the way, declared of the Irish— 
“That there was no nation under the sun who 
loved equal justice better than the Irish, or would 
rest better satisfied with the execution thereof, 
even against themselves, so that they might feel 
assured of the protection of the law when upon 
just cause they did desire it.” 


Was it ‘‘ equal justice” that the Sove- 
reign should be always an absentee from 
| Ireland? In the last 250 years since Sir 
| John Davis wrote had the relations of 
Royalty with Ireland become more inti- 
mate? How many times had Royalty 
visited Ireland since? He would not refer 
to the visit of Oliver Cromwell as that of an 
English monarch. Nor could James IL, 
when he fled from England, or William 
III. when in pursuit of James II., be said 
to have “visited’’ Ireland. From 1690 
till 1821 no English King ever visited Ire- 
land; and after 1821 28 years elapsed 
before another Sovereign, Her present 
Majesty, landed on the Irish shores, In 
1849 Her Majesty paid a visit to Ireland ; 
but she remained only five days. In 
August 1853 the Queen renewed her visit, 
but only remained for the same period; 
and in August 1861 she again paid Ire- 
land a five days’ visit. Now, he did not 
wish to throw the slightest blame upon the 
| illustrious Lady on the Throne; he only 
| stated these facts to show how Ireland bad 
| been treated by English monarchs from 
j 


| 
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the earliest times. Was it surprising that |case. A Royal residence would not pre- 
the Irish should be irritated by such treat- | vent the Irish from asserting their rights 
ment? Could we expect them to be over- and seeking redress for their grievances. 
loyal when they were so neglected by | One great object of a Royal residence in 
Royalty. Should we expect England or | Ireland was to aid in the work of pacifi- 
Scotland to be contented if they were |eation there. It would be of advantage, 
treated in the same manner? Suppose too, in making the national feeling of Ire- 
that the Kings of England when Electors | land coincide with the Imperial policy. No 
of Hanover had resided in Hanover, and | laws, however good, would be accepted in 
only paid flying visits to this country, would | a country unless they were in accordance 
the English have borne it so patiently? | with the feelings or even the prejudices of 
The fact was that if rulers forgot their a people. It was of the utmost importance 
people the people would forget their rulers. | to enlist on the side of order the aspira- 
Loyalty was a species of sentiment or re- | tions of the people, and it was for this pur- 
ligion which required to be vivified by the | pose he wished to establish a Royal resi- 
presence of Royalty, in the absence of | dence in Ireland. Some people sneered at 
which it withered away altogether. You | nationality; but a country without national 
could not expect a people to be enthusiastic | feelings was a country not worth living in, 
about a Sovereign they never saw. The | Scotland was intimately connected with 
Irish people, however, had proved that, | England, and yet the national feelings of 
though they were neglected, they were still | the Scottish people were cherished in the 
loyal ; and whenever they had had an op- | highest degree, and were found to be com- 
portunity they had proved their loyalty. | patible with the strongest attachment to 
They had shown it towards the unfortunate | the Empire. But the national feeling of 
house of Stuart; they showed it towards | Ireland was utterly neglected, and, being 
George 1V., a monarch who certainly | neglected, it was made use of by the 
did not deserve much gratitude or respect ; | enemies of order for their own purposes. 
and Her Majesty, in her reeent Book, had | The way to bring the national feeling of 
borne conclusive testimony to the loyal Ireland into harmony with the institutions 
and enthusiastie reception she received, | of the Empire was, in the first place, by 
even in a district which, if disaffection ex- | legislating so as to remove any grievances 
isted in any part of Ireland, was certainly | of which the Irish people had to complain, 
the most disaffected. ‘‘ In Cork,” she said, | and showing them that they might appeal 
“our reception was most enthusiastic. | for address with confidence to the Imperial 
Everything went off to perfection, and was | Parliament, instead of rushing blindly and 
well arranged,’’ The scene in Dublin when | foolishly into wicked conspiracy; and in 
Her Majesty arrived there was described the next place, to gratify the national 
by her as ** Wonderful and striking; every- | pride, and show that Ireland was to be 
one so enthusiastic and yet perfect order | treated like England and Scotland. The 
maintained.’” There had been an attempt | residence of the Royal Family in Ireland 
at outbreak in Dublin in 1848, yet in 1849 | for a portion of the year would have the 
the loyalty of the people was manifested as | best possible effect. It would be regarded 
Her Majesty described. He might also| as a declaration that Her Majesty took 
refer to the visit which the Prince of Wales | an interest in the country and had con- 
had paid to that country within the last | fidence in the people, and would reconcile 
few weeks. It was well known that his| the dynasty to them, and make it, so to 
Royal Highness had stated both in publie | speak, racy of the soil. It was admitted 
and private, how much he was impressed | that absenteeism was one of the greatest 
with the loyalty displayed. A person who | curses of Ireland. Legislation could not 
went over with the Prince and Princess, | remove it ; but if the Royal Family were to 
and who had always attended Her Majesty | reside there from time to time some of the 
in her progresses through the kingdom, | nobles and great landed proprietors, who 
stated that he never saw such enthusiasm | now never showed their faces in the coun- 
as that with which the Princess of Wales | try, would be induced to visit it occasionally, 
was received. He was aware that some| and that, too, would be of the greatest 
cynical minds, ignorant of human feelings, | possible benefit. And if the Queen were 
Were apt to sneer and talk of flunkeyism | to visit the cottages of the poor as she did 
when any Irishman expressed a desire! in Scotland, it wouid endear her to the 
for a Royal residence in Ireland; but | hearts of the people, and have an immense 
he denied the justice of the sneer in this | effect in leading to obedience to the laws. 
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There were a few objections raised to the 
proposal he now made which he would like 
to notice. In the first place it was said 
that the Royal Family would not be safe 
in Ireland. Now, that was a libel which 
he indignantly denied. It was true that 
a fanatic at the other side of the globe 
had attempted the life of the Duke of 
Edinburgh ; but that atrocious crime had 
been regarded with abhorrence by every 
man in Ireland, and he had no hesitation 
in saying that the life of the Queen would 
be as safe in Ireland as in any part of Her 
Majesty’s dominions. Then there was 
another objection that there were a number 
of palaces already, and the cost of maintain- 
ing them was very great. But to that he 
would reply that it would be found much 
less costly to keep a Royal residence in 
Ireland than to employ the large number 
of troops that were now maintained there. 


Then it was said, if you have a Royal | 


residence in Ireland, why not one in York- 
shire? But Ireland was a separate nation, 
and would remain so, and, therefore, the 
cases were entirely different. Even if Her 
Majesty could not at her time of life be ex- 
pected so far to alter her habits aa to spend 
a few months of the year in Ireland, there 
were other members of the Royal Family, 
the Prince of Wales, for example, might 
do so. The allowance to His Royal High- 
ness at present might not enable him to 
undergo additional expense ; but he had 
no doubt it might be left to the liberality 
of the House on a future occasion to make 
a Grant for this special purpose. No higher 
object could be achieved by His Royal 
Highness than that of rendering the Union 
not a mere parchment Union, but one of 
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be in effect a recognition of the nation. 
ality of Ireland as one of the three king. 
doms which constituted the United King. 
dom. It would be a recognition that the 
Sovereign of England and Scotland wag 
also Sovereign of Ireland ; and that as she 
had noble palaces in England, and a High. 
land home, as well as ancestral palaces in 
Scotland, so she ought also to have a 
fitting residence in Ireland, which might 
show to the people that she looked upon 
Ireland not as a mere dependency of Eng. 
land, as it had too often been regarded, 
but as a country of which she was Queen 
in the same sense as she was Queen of 
England and Scotland. There were noble- 
men who had large possessions in Ireland 
as well as in England, and who while they 
passed the Parliamentary Session in Lon. 
don, yet visited their estates in the autumn, 
and thus became acquainted with their 





tenantry and acquired and preserved that 
| influence which a landed proprictor would 
jalways have who made himself known to 
|and was respected by his tenants. Similar 
| reasons might well be expected to induce 
Her Majesty to visit and make herself per- 
sonally known to her subjects, and thus 
preserve those feelings of loyalty and affee- 
tion which were often created and always 
strengthened by personal intercourse. The 
bereavement which Her Majesty had under. 
gone, had induced her to live in retirement 
for some years, and if her absence from 
London was felt so much, what must be 
the feeling in Ireland where she had been 
so rarely seen. A Royal residence would 
be an inducement for frequent visits, and 
not merely for a flying visit of a few days 
as the guest of the Lord Lieutenant; but 





heart and soul ; and to win the hearts and | for such length of residence as might suit 
feelings of the Irish people would add | her pleasure and convenience, and afford 
more lustre to his name than were he to| her the opportunity of becoming better ac- 
engage in wars of conquest and add new| quainted with the country and with her 
reals to the Empire. | Irish subjects. There were few things, 

Mr. PIM, in seconding the Motion, | apart from the redress of admitted griev- 
said, he advocated the establishment of a| ances and the removal of positive injustice, 
Royal residence in Ireland not merely as| which would tend so much to cement the 
an act of grace and kindly feeling from| union between Great Britain and Ireland, 
which the best results might be hoped for,| as would the frequent residence of their 
but also as an act of justice and fair deal- | Sovereign in Ireland. Hon. Members might 
ing, and yet not in any degree asa sub-| laugh at that as a mere sentimental griev- 
stitute for the remedial measures which| ance; but they knew but little of human 
had at various times received the attention! nature, and certainly of Irish nature, if 
of the House. The people of Ireland had| they supposed that sentimental grievances, 
a just claim to their share in the smiles; as they were called, did not exercise a 
of Royalty, and might appeal with confi-| powerful influence on the feelings and 
dence to those motives of public policy | conduct of a sensitive and warm-hearted 
which were founded on the duties that a| people. Such a residence would be appre- 
Sovereign owed to his subjects. It would | ciated as a mark of confidence, and as & 
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proof that Ireland was really valued, as a | of life and property, as if there was a mur- 
proof, in short, that Her Majesty was not derer with a rifle behind every hedge, so 
merely Queen of England, or even of the |that men were absolutely afraid to come 
United Kingdom, but Queen of each of |to Ireland. They were constantly told 
the three rg + epee “~ yee x —_—— was = ws tg 
was composed. ut whilst strongly advo- | try, an ey were taunted with the ex- 
eating the proposition of his hon. Friend | ample of Scotland. He would not say a 
the Member for Clare, he must say that | word in depreciation of the energy or in- 
the establishment of a Royal residence in | dustry of the Scotch ; but, did they not 
Ireland would not be in the least degree a | owe something to political circumstances, 
substitute for the just settlement of those /and to those national institutions which 
ees gets pee which have | had resulted from the recognition of their 
: wer wer ; c 
foe The gst heme ie | pany os hi pe thea we te dif 
in fact, the Corinthian capital of the column, | ferent, and that William III. had deter- 
perfectly useless in itself, without the shaft | mined to enforce prelacy on the Scottish 
and pedestal ; but necessary to give grace | people. No doubt there would have been 
and dignity to the pillar, and fit it worthily ‘a rebellion headed by the Marquess of 
to support the building for which it was| Argyle and other nobility and gentry who 
— YF. se value of a Royal re- | favoured Presbyterianism, and the rebel- 
sidence was, in his opinion, that it recog-| lion would probably have been successful 
nized the distinct nationality of Ireland. | as long as none but Scotchmen interfered. 
It had long been the policy of England to | But they might suppose William invadin 
quench the spirit of nationality in Ireland | Scotland at the head of an army of English. 
—to try to convert the people into English. | , and tl in which the Presby- 
To that was sacrificed’ the a “gear ccslnnerunet of benathehiegh poptnenens 
inducing them to accopt the doctrines of | their last stronghold after a defence which 
the Reformation, deliberately and know-| commands the respect even of their con- 
ingly sacrificed, as he believed. Instruc- | querors. His Scotch friends could complete 
~n — tg com or at ose a | ~ goer = ge _ — of ~ —- 
eir native language, in the vain expecta- | terian nobility and gentry in exile — their 
tion of converting them into Englishmen | lands confiscated and sold or given away 
by — them speak English. They} to prelatical adventurers from England 
spoke English now, were they more of |—the proscribed Presbyterian ministers 
Englishmen than before ? That policy of | ooitien to scattered ‘congpeapiienn in 
destroying their nationality had been per-| the wild glen or on the bare mountain 
sistingly pursued. How had it succeeded ? | side, while Bishops were enthroned in the 
rargely. a a - a need ng ee and — clergy ag 
rotestants of Ireland. Fear and jealousy | the benefices. Scotchmen referred with 
of their Roman Catholic countrymen had | just pride to that system of common schools 
driven them to repudiate that national | to which Scotland owed so much of her 





feeling which actuated their fathers during | 
the short period of Irish independenee. | 
They felt and spoke as Englishmen. They | 
tried to forget that they were Irish, and | 
would have others to forget it also. Thus 
the feeling of nationality was left to the, 


prosperity — perhaps more than to any 
other cause. Now let them think of it as 
a crime for a Presbyterian to presume to 
teach ; and notwithstanding all that, let 
them recognize the fact that more than 
three-fourths of the people of Scotland 








Roman Catholies alone. They refused to | still clung to their Presbyterian ministers 
give it up. They held to it tenaciously, | with a tenacity inspired as much by their 
as founded on the traditions of the past. | feelings of nationality and love of country 
They spoke of themselves as the people of |as by their hatred of prelacy. It was 
Ireland, and their assertion was accepted | needless to say that he had been speaking 
by others. lt was of the Roman Catholics | of Ireland under the name of Scotland, 
of Irelaid that Englishmen, and that fo-|and perhaps some would say that it was 
reigners thought when they spoke of the | wrong to open old sores. But without 
Irish people. With them, and not with | doing so it was difficult to realize the dis- 
the Protestants, rested the traditions of | advantages under which Ireland had been 
the past, and, to a large extent, the ex- | placed, and how greatly those disadvan- 
pectations of the future. People talked {| tages had affected even her material pros- 
of their turbulence, and of the insecurity | perity. He therefore continued the com- 
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parison, and asked whether there would 
have been no turbulence and ill-blood in 
Scotland under cireumstances such as 
those ? Would there have been no mutual 
distrust and hatred? Would there have 
been no agitation? Might there not even 
have been riots and bloodshed ? Would 
none of the energy which had produced 
the agriculture of the Lothians, the manu- 
factures of Paisley and Dundee, and the 
commercial enterprize of Glasgow, have 
been devoted to party politics? Finally, 
would the Scotch be animated by any very 
fervent love of Englishmen, or any very 
devoted loyalty to British institutions ? It 
might appear to some that this had little 
to do with the question now before the 
House, but, in truth, it had a great deal 
to do with it; for the bad name which had 
been given to them, the insecurity which 
was attributed to society among them, the 
slowness of their material progress when 
compared with England and Scotland, were 
so many discouragements in the way of the 


proposition now under consideration. Treat | 
them as Scotland had been treated and | 


similar results would follow. The Scotch 
were once disloyal. That had passed away 
and had been succeeded by a thorough 
union of two nations still possessing their 
distinct national individuality. Why should 
they fear their nationality? Could patriotism 
exist without it? There was certainly no 
necessary antagonism between a love for 
Ireland or Scotland as their native land, 
and a full appreciation of the benefits de- 
rived from the Constitution under which 
they lived, or the warmest interest in the 
fortunes of the Empire of which the 

formed a part. They could not make them 
into Englishmen. Nature was against it. 
The sea which divided them forbade it. It 
was only by recognizing and acknowledg- 
ing, and even cultivating their nationality 
that they could make Ireland loyal. Above 
all, let their Sovereign appear among them 
as if she were really the Queen of Ireland 
— not the mere visitor from a foreign 
country. To the mass of the people of 
Ireland she was a foreigner—the Queen of 
a country for which they entertained no 
very warm affection. Yet they had always 
discriminated between the Sovereign and 
the Government, and on every occasion of 
their visits their Sovereigns had been 
warmly welcomed. They could not feel 
loyalty to an abstraction. Let the people 
see their Queen living among them — let 
them see and visit the abode of Royalty. 
Even the outward show and circumstance 
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|of Royalty had its use, and especially 
'with a sensitive and imaginative people, 
| He knew there were many who thought 
that, in asking the Sovereign or the Royal 
Family to visit them they were requiring 
from her the performance of an irksome 
task, He did not believe it would prove 
to be such. But even if it were, the French 
aphorism was applicable — noblesse oblige, 
If the country be worth retaining, the 
Queen should see her subjects, and allow 
‘them to see her. Danger of insult or in- 
jury there was none, no more than in Eng- 
| land or Scotland—notwithstanding the late 
| insane and wicked attempt in Australia, 
| In former times the Prince often risked 
his life when leading his subjects in war, 
|The duties of a King now were more 
peaceful, but not less real; and it was not 
less incumbent on him to perform them 
| properly. If the affections of the people 
| of Ireland were worth having, some exer- 
| tions and some sacrifices must be made to 
| obtain them. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “an 
| humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
humbly representing to Her Majesty that it would 
conduce to the advantage of the Crown and the 
good Government of Ireland, and tend to allay 
Jealousy and discontent in that country, if Her 
Majesty had a permanent residence in Ireland, 
and that this House, feeling deeply its importance, 
will cordially co-operate with Her Majesty in any 
steps She may be graciously pleased to take to 


| O’Loghlen,) 

—instead thereof. 

| Question proposed, “That the words 
| proposed to be left out stand part of the 
| Question.” 


| Sim FREDERICK HEYGATE said, 
| he was unwilling to trespass on the atten- 
| tion of the House, but he wished +o express 

the great pleasure he derived from being 

able for once to agree with the hon. Ba- 
| ronet the Member for Clare (Sir Colman 
| O’Loghlen). The proposition made by the 
‘hon. and learned Member was so evidently 

advantageous to Ireland that all must agree 
| to it; and he for one was not disposed to 
_ allow hon. Members opposite to claim all 
| the loyalty in the country. The present 

time was appropriate for bringing this sub- 

ject forward, because it would be difficult 
| for any private individual to follow the 
| present Lord Lieutenant. Whenever the 
| period should arrive, and he trusted it 
| might be far distant, when the present 
| Lord Lieutenant should resign a dignity 


‘ 


carry out so desirable an object,”—(Sir Colman 
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the duties of which he had discharged in 
so magnificent a manner, with so much 
judgment, liberality, and consideration for 
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the interests of all classes, it would be | 


almost impossible to find a successor for 
him who would give such general satisfac- 
tion. 
loyalty, he agreed that it was not a quality 
which was innate in the human mind. It 


must, toa great extent, rest upon the con- | 


yiction on the part of a nation that the 
preservation of the Crown was linked with 
the interests and prosperity of the people. 


Loyalty was, moreover, very much a feel- 


ing of a personal nature; and the pre- 
sence of the Sovereign, if it did not remove 
the misfortunes of that country, would 
soften the asperities that unfortunately pre- 
yailed. He could not, however, but express 
his surprise that the hon. and learned Mem- 


ber for Clare had introduced his Motion ata | 


period when so serious a change was hover- 
ing over one of the greatest institutions of 
the country. It was an extraordinary pro- 
ceeding to call upon the Queen to visit 


that country, the institutions of which the | 


Sovereizn bad sworn to maintain, at a 
time when one of those institutions was 
most seriously attacked. With regard to 
the question of safety, he agreed that any 
Member of the Royal Family would be 
perfectly safe in Ireland ; and he had that 
opinion of the wisdom and prudence of the 
Royal Family that he believed they would 
see that their best security was to trust 
themselves to the good feeling of all classes 
of Her Majesty’s subjects. He wondered 
that the hon. and learned Member had 
not dwelt upon the more important ques- 
tion where the funds for providing this 
Royal residence were to come from. He 
had sufficient confidence in the wisdom of 
that House, and still more of the country, 
to believe that the day was far distant 
when the total disestablishment and disen- 
dowment of the Chureh in Ireland would 
take place. But he would ask the hon. 
and learned Member for Clare (Sir Colman 
O’Loghlen), whether it was his intention 
to overcome the difficulty, which seemed 
so awkward to hon. Members opposite— 
namely, what to do with the revenues of 


the Irish Church, which they held could | 


not be applied to either educational or 
religious purposes, by devoting a portion 
of it for the purpose of building a Royal 
residence in Ireland ? 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, that 
though English Members might sometimes 
be accused of not understanding the affairs 
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of Ireland they took a very great interest 
in that country. He did not think that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Clare (Sir 
Colman O’Loghlen) had taken the right 
course in proposing this as a first measure. 
Preliminary to this there was, in his opinion, 
a much more urgent measure, which, in 
the interest of Ireland, ought to be taken, 
and that was the abolition of the office of 
Lord Lieutenant. The maintenance of 
that office was inconsistent with a Royal 
residence in Ireland. Attachment to the 
Lord Lieutenant meant attachment to the 
Ministry of the day, and not to the Crown. 
He agreed with Archbishop Whately that 
loyalty to a Government was a totally 
different thing from loyalty to a Sovereign. 
Nothing would conduce more to the welfare 
of Ireland than that Her Majesty should 
frequently visit that country. It was re- 
markable how very few and far between 
had been the visits of Royalty to the sister 
country. From the time of William III, 
down to George IV. Ireland had not been 
visited by any English Sovereign. He was 
indebted to Sir Bernard Burke for a me- 
morandum from which it appeared that 
during 120 years Royalty had only spent 
a very few days in Ireland. [Sir Cotman 
O’Locuten: Fifteen!] The Irish people 
must feel this; and he believed that the 
rarity of the visits made by Royalty to 
Ireland during the last 150 years had ten- 
ded to diminish personal loyalty to the 
Sovereign. 

Mr. BOWEN said, he claimed for 
Wales as pure a nationality as belonged 
to either Ireland or Scotland. Wales had 
no Royal palace within her border; but he 
could not claim for her a Royal residence 
on the ground of economy, seeing that the 
loyalty of the Welsh arose naturally, and 
did not require the presence of a body of 
troops. 

Mr. BRADY said, the question before 
the House was a very important one with 
regard to that other question of the pacifi- 
cation of Ireland and the maintenance of 
a spirit of loyalty among its people, If 
the people of this country complained when 
Her Majesty retired to some extent from 
public life, surely the people of Ireland, 
who never saw her at all, were fully justi- 
fied in their anxiety for the erection of 
some Royal residence in that country in 
which Her Majesty might reside during 
some portion of the year. 

Sm HENRY WINSTON-BARRON 
said, enormous sums of money had been 
spent in providing Royal palaces in Eng- 
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land, but no such provision had been made | of the country which for so considerable q 
for Ireland, notwithstanding the fact that | period have not been blessed by the pre 
Ireland, in proportion to her means con-! sence of our princes. Indeed, the hon. 
tributed more towards the National Exche- | Baronet who brought forward this Motion, 
quer than even England did. Even the | and complained that Ireland in the course 
Isle of Wight was honoured by a Royal | of two centuries had only been visited for 
residence, and England had eight or ten, | a certain number of days—which have been 
but poor miserable Ireland had not one. | calculated by a herald — must admit that 
Ireland was called the sister country, but | the greater number of those days have 
she ought to be called a step-sister, for she | been contributed by Her Majesty herself, 
was treated like one. If the people of | And we cannot for a moment suppose that 
Ireland were treated like those of Scotland | there is any want of sympathy between 
and of this country, there would be little | the Queen and her Irish subjects; because 
to complain of. Nothing would do more | the hon. Baronet has himself alluded to 
to cement the union between the two | the written record of Her Majesty’s feel. 
countries than the establishment of a | ings to which everybody who has read them 
Royal residence in Ireland. It would save | must have fully responded. We must re. 
thousands of pounds to the Imperial Ex- | member also that the position of Ireland is 
chequer by stimulating the loyalty of the | in this respect no worse than the position 
Irish people. Of course the Queen could | of Scotland was until very few years ago, 
not reside there for any long period at a| Scotland, I think, was never visited for 
time, but at all events one of her numerous | any time by one of our Sovereigns from 
sons might remain in Ireland, if not per-| the time of James II. to the reign of Her 
manently, at least for a season every year. | present Majesty. [ Cries of “George 1V.”) 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he cordially ap- | I am speaking of Sovereigns who resided 
proved of the hon. and learned Baronet’s | in the country. But during all those years 
(Sir Colman O’Loghen’s) proposition, and | the principle of Sovereignty at least was 
should support it if it were pressed to a | represented in Ireland, while it was not 
division, believing that the expense which | so represented in Scotland. And though 
might be entailed by the terms of the! it may be easy to talk in depreciating 
Motion would be as nothing compared | terms of the office of the Lord Lieutenant, 
with the gain of the hearts of a people. | I am myself persuaded—not merely from 
The Royal Family seldom visited the Black | the experience which we all have at this 
Country, and the great city of Manchester | moment, but from other instances which 
had been visited only once. The people; we may remember—that a man of ability 
there did not complain; but the enthusiasm | and splendour filling that office may effect 
with which Her Majesty’s visits to those, a great deal of good, and is something 
districts had been hailed showed what| more than the nominee of any Minister. 
might be expected to follow in the case| We must recollect, then, that during this 
of Ireland. period Scotland was as little visited by the 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I quite agree | Sovereign of this country as Ireland, and 
that there is no influence more beneficial | that Scotland has not had the advantage 
than that which proceeds from personal | of an institution which, when well admi- 
relations between the people and their | nistered, is in my opinion extremely bene- 
Sovereign. But in listening to the com-| ficial. It is impossible not to have been 
plaints which we have heard from various | gratified — every Englishman must have 
parts of the United Kingdom, arising from | shared the feeling—at the manner in whieh 
the absence of Her Majesty and of her pre- | their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales 
decessors, I would observe that this was | and the Princess of Wales were received 
largely to be attributed to the great diffi- | during their recent visit to Ireland. And 
culty of communication that for a long | I may be permitted to say that their visit 
time existed between the various kingdoms | afforded Her Majesty the greatest gratifi- 
over which Her Majesty rules. But the | cation, and that she has been pleased to 
tendency of the age in which we live is| express her wish that the visits of the 
very much to diminish those difficulties, if | Royal Family to Ireland shall not be in- 
not to make them disappear altogether. | frequent. With regard to the specific Mo- 
And if we take a general view of the sub-| tion before us, I trust the hon. Baronet 
ject I think there is some evidence of a/| will not ask the House in the present in- 
very much increased inclination on the part | stance to decide upon it. There are many 
of the Royal Family to visit those portions | reasons upon which it is now unnecessary 
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and not at all advantageous for the end, 
which the hon. Baronet himself has in view, | 


to compel an immediate vote of this House. 
What has been said in the House on the 
subject to-day will, I am sure, not be for- 
gotten. It is an expression of the fecling 
which animates very generally society and 
the whole country ; and I trust the time 
may come when every portion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions will have the advantage 
of the presence of Her Majesty or some 
member of the Royal Family. But, when 
alluding to the fact that the visits of the 
Sovereign to Ireland have not been of very 
long duration, we must remember that of 
necessity they could not be lengthened 
visits. There was no Royal residence, no 


palace in which Royalty could take up| 
anything like a permanent abode. I know | 


that this tells favourably for the view of 
the hon. Baronet ; I am not using it as an 
argument against his views ; but 1 think 
it right to refer to the point, inasmuch as 
the brevity of the Royal visits is sometimes 
mentioned as an indication of indifference 
and of want of sympathy with the country, 
whereas it has been a consequence of difli- 
culties which could not be overcome. There 
are many circumstances to be considered 
in connection with this subject, but the 
wish expressed in the Motion of the hon. 
Baronet is founded on the best feelings of 
our nature. I am eure the desire it con- 
veys is one in which the country sympa- 
thizes; and I hope the time will come 
when we shall sce those views entirely ful- 
filled. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not think it 
necessary to detain the House for more 
than a few minutes; but I cannot help 
rising to say that I do not think my hon. 


and learned Friend the Member for Clare | 


(Sir Colman O’Loghlen) has anything to 
complain of iu the manner in which he has 
been met in this case by the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Government. 
Ido not think that more could have been 
expected from the right hon. Gentleman 
than the acknowledgments which he has 


made; and, therefore, I wish to express | 


my concurrence in the tone of his observa- 
tions, At the same time, I feel strongly 
with my hon. Friend ; and, without indi- 
eating the precise manner in which it can 
be done—because this is not a fitting op- 
portunity for anything of that kind—sym- 
pathizing as I do in the views of my hon. 
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| the personal relations between the Crown 
and the people of Ireland may be strength- 
ened. I regard this as an object of public 
policy of no mean importance; but I 
think, after what has been said this even- 
ing, my hon. Friend would do well to com- 
ply with the recommendation of the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment. Indeed, I am sure that, with that 
tact, good feeling, and intelligence which 
always characterize his proceedings in this 
House, he will see that the cause he has at 
heart will be best served by his not asking 
the Speaker to put the Motion from the 
Chair. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


THE NEW COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. DENMAN said, he rose to call 
attention to the delay in completing the 
arrangements for the erection of the New 
Courts and Offices of Justice; and to ask 
the First Commissioner of Works, What 
are the reasons of such delay, and what is 
the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown upon the questions submitted to 
them relating to the legality of the choice 
of a design for such Courts and Offices ? 
It became apparent ten years ago that the 
present dispersion of the Law Courts gave 
rise to enormous expense to suitors, and to 
great inconvenience to counsel and attor- 
neys, and in 1861 Parliament took the 
matter in hand. A Bill passed through 
Parliament in 1865, and a site for the New 
Law Courts, in which the various Courts 
of Law should be centralized on one spot, 
having been adopted, and the necessary 
funds provided, nothing remained but to 
earry out the plan agreed upon. On the 
29th June, 1865, a Royal Commission was 
appointed to advise and confer with the 
Commissioners of the Treasury upon the 
plans and arrangements for the New Courts. 
In referring to the delay that had taken 
place, he did not mean to complain of the 
Commissioners, who set to work in a busi- 
ness-like way, and had actually paid the 
money due to the persons whose property 
had been taken in almost every instance. 
They appointed seven Judges of Designs to 
consider the plans prepared by the various 
architects for the building. Eleven arehi- 
tects competed, and in July, 1867, the 
Judges of the Designs reported that they 


Friend, ] may express the hope that sote | were unable to select any one of the plans 


appropriate means may be found by which | sent in as the best in all respects ; but 
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they recommended the designs of one) 
architect for the exterior, and of another | 
architect for the interior of the building, | 
advising that the work should be given| 
jointly to the two so recommended. He} 
believed that there was nothing in the! 
Instructions to the Committee to compel | 
them to select any plan; and the terms on| 
which the architects competed, so far as he | 
was aware, gave none of them the right to| 
complain of being dismissed. The two ar- | 
chiteets so chosen consented to act toge-| 
her; but another difficulty arose as to whe-| 
ther the sum required for the building, | 
according to their plans, would not exceed 
the original Estimates. The Report of Mr. | 
Gardiner, the surveyor, upon that point, | 
showed that none of the architects had 
come within the estimated figure. THe) 
should be glad to know what was the cause | 
of the dead-lock which appeared to have | 
raisen in the matter. When the House met | 
in November, questions were asked on the 
subject, and it was stated that a hitch had | 
arisen. The Judges had made their Report, | 
and it was referred to the Law Officers of | 
the Crown. Questions were again asked in 
February as to what was the real diffi- | 
culty ; but it was only last night, as he 
understood, that the Opinions of the Law 
Officers had reached the Treasury. Tle) 
hoped, therefore, that now some informa- | 
tion would be given as to the cause of the 
delay. Private individuals occupying | 
houses adjoining the site of the proposed | 
building had been put to considerable risk 
and inconvenience by the uncertainty in 
which the subject was involved. As far | 
back as the year 1866, the inhabitants of 
Bell Yard had received notice that their | 
premises might be required for the purpose 
of that structure ; but they had no means | 
of knowing whether any use would be ulti- 
mately made of that notice ; and they were 
in consequence carrying on business at a | 
loss, which could not be made matter of 
compensation, except by special legislation. | 
The Suitors’ Fee Fund, out of which the 
money would ultimately come, also suf- 
fered, as the money was, in the first in- 
stance, advanced by the Treasury, and 
large amounts of interest were accruing, 
which would have to be repaid by the | 
Suitors’ Fee Fund. A notion was gaining | 
ground that the Government had some 
intention of abandoning the proposed site, 
between Carey Street and the Strand, 
and of erecting the building at some other | 
and less convenient spot. It was rumoured 
this was a hobby of the late Prime 
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Minister and the present Lord Chancellor, 
and that there was some desire to take 
advantage of the difficulty which had arisen 
to throw the whole matter over and get 
some new site. He should be glad to 
receive some distinct assurance that there 
existed no ground for such an impression, 
The vacant site would be a disgraceful 
spectacle if there were any undue delay 
in occupying it; for the purpose for which 
it had been turned into was for the pre- 
sent no better than a wilderness. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would take upon himself 
the duty of answering the Questions of 
his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Denman), 
as the noble Lord the First Commissioner 
of Works would have to answer another 
Question. The subject had been mooted 
in the House so often during the last few 
months, and he had answered so many 
Questions upon it, that he hoped to be 


| excused from following the hon. and learned 


Member in all that he had said. In the 
explanation he was about to give he must 
speak from memory. The Judges of De- 
signs were appointed jointly by the Trea- 
sury and by the Courts of Justice Com- 
missioners. If he remembered rightly, the 
Treasury were to select the design, with 
the advice and concurrence of the Commis- 
sioners, and it was thought by the late Go- 
vernment that such a concurrence could be 
best obtained by the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of Judges of Designs. After the 


| Committee was appointed, and chiefly in 


consequence of representations made in this 
House, two professional gentlemen, Messrs. 


| Pownall and Shaw, were added to the 


Judges. It was expected by the Treasury 
and the Commissioners that the Judges 
of Designs would have selected one ar- 
chitect, and the memorandum relating to 
the competition rested upon that suppo 
sition. The change of Government oc- 
curred after the Judges were appointed 
and the Instructions framed. When the 
Judges of Design sent in their Report to 
the Treasury, they stated that they had 
been unable to select any one architect, 
and they recommended that Messrs. Barry 


'and Street should be employed to prepare 


a joint plan, considering that the design 
of one of them was best in point of arrange- 
ment, and the other in point of external 
architecture. It had been previously agreed 
upon between the Treasury and the Judges 
that a gentleman should be appointed to go 
through the estimates submitted by the 
architects, and give a professional opinion 
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whether they were correct. It appeared 
that when the Judges of Designs prepared 
the Report which they submitted to the 
Treasury, they had not before them the 
Report of this professional gentleman as 
to the estimates, and, accordingly, the 
Treasury thought it desirable that the 
Judges of Designs should re-consider their 
decision with reference to that point with 
the Report of the professional man to guide 
them, and that they should endeavour to 
see whether they could not select one ar- 
chitect. Owing to the time of the year, 
the gentlemen composing the Committee 


of Judges were scattered, and some time | 


elapsed before they could be got together. 
When they had met, however, a letter 
was received from them, stating that they 
had re-considered the matter with the aid 
of the Report of the gentleman who had 
examined the estimates, and, notwithstand- 
ing the Report, they were unable to come 
toany other than their original conclusion. 
It was then represented to the Government 
by some of the competing architects that 


each had entered into the competition under | 


the impression that he was competing with 
any other architect singly, and not with the 
combined abilities of two. The question 
then arose whether, if the recommen- 


dation of the Judges were adopted, le- | 


gal proceedings might not be taken by 
some competitors, who would endeavour 
tomake out that they had been wronged by 
the selection of two instead of one; while 
it also became a question whether the two 
gentlemen named as joint architects might 
not have a legal claim against the Govern- 


ment, if they did not act upon the recom- | 
The Government were thus | 
placed in a position of considerable diffi- | 


mendation. 


culty, beeause—and he said it with all 
respect— the arrangement had broken 
down through the Committee of Judges 
being unable to decide the question sub- 
mitted to them. 
opinion that, in a case of such difficulty, 
the Government were bound to exercise 
great caution. They were anxious to have 
the opinion of their Legal Advisers, and then 
arose another difficulty, which was quite 
peculiar to this case. It had been laid 
down in the Memorandum of Instructions 
for the guidance of the architects, that if 


there were any dispute as to their meaning | 


the Attorney Genera! must be the referee ; 
and so it became a question whether he 
was to be asked his opinion as a Legal 
Adviser of the Government, or as referee 
named in the Instructions. Under all 
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| cireumstances it was decided to take the 
(opinion of the Attorney General as the 

Law Adviser of the Government, and not 

as referee, because that might have pre- 
| judiced the case of the competing archi- 
| tects; but a case prepared by the Solicitor 
|to the Treasury was submitted to the 
| Attorney General, and the competing 
architects were told that the case had 
| been submitted to him and that they 
might also submit their views to him if they 
thought proper; and some of them did so. 
These proceedings of course led to a con- 
siderable loss of time ; but the delay had 
been unintentional, and had arisen from a 
desire that the competing architects might 
have every opportunity, if they wished it, of 
presenting their case fully. Ile had not 
seen the opinion of the Attorney General, 
though he had just learnt that it had come 
officially before the Treasury. Ile was 
therefore unable at that moment to ex- 
plain the views of the Government. But 
in one respect the delay had been fortunate, 
for since the Court of Law Commission had 
been appointed to consider what buildings 
should be erected, the Judicature Commis- 
sion had been appointed to inquire what 
Courts should sit in these buildings. The 
latter Commission had not yet reported ; 
but the House would, no doubt, be of 
opinion that, before they decided on the 
buildings, they should decide on the Courts 
which should sit there. In this way out 
of evil had come good ; for if a successful 
competitor had been named, Law Courts 
might now have been in process of erection 
which the recommendations of the Judi- 
cature Commission would show to be quite 
inapplicable. He hoped, therefore, that, 
even when the opinion of the Attorney 
General was before him, the hon. and 
| learned Gentleman (Mr. Denman) would 
not press for an immediate decision in the 
matter, but would wait for the Report of 
the Judicature Commission. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had alluded to the ru- 
moured transfer of the site of the Law 
Courts from Carey Street to the Thames 
Embankment. Till last night he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had heard 
nothing of these rumours ; the matter had 
never come before the Government, nor 
had he heard any Member of the Govern- 
ment suggest such achange. He hoped 
| he had said enough to satisfy his hon..and 


| learned Friend that the delay which had 
| taken place in the erection of the building 


| had not been intentional on the part of the 
Government, and that they were not an- 
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swerable for the circumstances in which it | 
had originated. 

Mr. COWPER said, the delay had not | 
been justified on the part of the Govern- | 
ment. He admitted that the Government, 
as well as the Judges of Designs, had been 
placed in some difficulty by the course 
which the competition had taken. The. 
designs showed great excellence, originality, 
and some sparks of genius. But the diffi- | 
culty the Judges felt was in deciding which of | 
these designs, under all the circumstances 
to be taken into account—internal arrange- 
ment, exterior design, and appropriateness 
—was absolutely the best. At last, finding 
themselves unable to agree upon the supe- 
riority of either of the designs which they 
specially favoured, the Judges thought it | 
best to bracket the two architects aud make 
a double award. He admitted that the 
Treasury were thereby placed in a diffi- | 
culty ; but he could not admit that thia | 
difficulty was one which it required four 
months and a half to solve. As to the| 
expected Report of the Judicature Com- 
mission, he did not think that was a reason | 
why an architect should not at once be | 
appointed and a beginning made. Great 
efforts had been made to hasten the purchase | 
of the gronnd, to clear the site, and to | 
urge forward the competing architects, and 
he hoped that there would now be no 
further delay. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE wished to 
say a few words on behalf of the architects 
who had entered into that competition. | 
With some almost infinitesimal exceptions, 
the voice of the educated architects and 
amateurs of England united in praise of | 
the remarkable architectural talent, the 
broad conception, and the admirable execu- | 
tion which characterized that noble series of 
drawings. There was no doubt it would be 
felt as a cruel wrong by the architects and 
the public if the difficulties and delays were 
to have the effect of throwing aside those 
designs. He appealed to that (the Minis- 
terial) Bench, or to the Bench opposite, 
whichever of them ultimately should have 
the carrying out of the plan, that when 
the time came the architect should be 
chosen out of that noble eleven that had 
competed, and that he who had long been | 
fielding, should hold the bat and have 
the innings which he deserved. Otherwise 
there would be a controversy to which the 
present Pugin controversy and other con- 
troversies would be but a trifle. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, that a 
number of his constituents in Bell Yard 
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had got notice that their premises would 
be required, and they had to carry on their 
business without knowing when they should 
have to leave their houses. What he had to 


| ask was, that the noble Lord the First Com- 


missioner of Works would say a word of 
comfort to those poor people, and let them 
know when their premises would be re- 
quired, and compensation given them, 
They ought not, in order to do a public 
good, do a great private evil, and he hoped 
the case of the occupiers of shops would 
be considered at once, so that they might 
know what position they were really in. 
Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
had only one remark to make in reference 


| to an observation of the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer. His right hon. Friend had 
said that he was not aware until last night 


| of the growing feeling that a mistake had 


been committed in the proposed site of the 
Law Courts. He could assure his right 
hon. Friend that that was a growing feeling, 
and that it was very generally felt that the 


| proper site was the Thames Embankment, 


He would put it to his noble Friend the 
First Commissioner of Works whether, as 


|a good deal of money was to be spent, it 


ought not to be laid out in the most 
judicious manner? One thing was certain, 
that on the embankment the Courts would 


‘occupy a most beautiful site, quite near 


the Temple, and one which was far prefer- 
able to the site now selected. It was not 
yet too late to change the plan. 

Mr. M. CHAMBERS said, he did not 
think that the answer given with respect 
to the competition was a satisfactory one. 
None of the eleven competitors had been 
successful. He ventured to say that there 
had been too much inclination of late years 
to make captivating plans, and he thought 
that the origin of that error was to be 
found in the choice of a captivating plan 
for the Houses of Parliament, which 
had greatly deceived the profession. The 
honest competing architects who exhibited 
their plans in Westminster Hall had been, 
unjustly treated. The sum _ originally 
proposed to be spent on the Houses of 
Parliament was £750,000, and architects 
who honestly confined themselves within 
the prescribed limits of expense, and pre- 
pared their designs according to that Esti- 
mate, were placed at a disadvantage. 
Every architect who saw the plans said at 
once that the captivating and admirable 
design of Mr. Barry could not be executed 
for the amount proposed. He could only 
suppose that that plan was put forward for 
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the purpose of creating a general desire 
to have it adopted, notwithstanding it 
must cost more than the specified sum. 
The result was that public competition 
was really a snare to architects, and when 
they heard of a limit being put on the cost, 
they at once said that it was all nonsense. 
The great object of these attractive plans 
was to secure the approbation of admiring 
ignorance ; but the result was the corrup- 
tion of architectural honesty. He did not 
set himself up as a critie upon architec- 
tural designs ; but his opinion was that if 
they did not cheek the exhibition of de- 
signs, characterized by extreme ornamen- 
tation, they would vitiate the public taste. 
He thought a design ought to be in cha- 
racter with the use to which the building 
was to be devoted. He agreed with his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that it was a happy accident 
the building had not been begun, since it 
was probable a smaller number of Courts 
would be required, and this would affect 
even the external elevation. He thought 
it was unjust to the other competitors, that 
none of them having been successful, two 
architects should be selected to produce a 
joint design. Such a combination was an 
experiment unprecedented in the profes- 
sion, and was by no means likely to lead 
to the erection of a suitable structure. If 
there was to be a difference in the charac- 
ter of the building, with reference to the 
number of Courts, it by no means followed 
that the architects who had designed a 
very large building should be chosen to 
construct a smaller one. He denied that 
they could with propriety adapt the inter- 
nal arrangements of one design to another 
building, merely because it possessed a 
handsome exterior. It would be well that 
there should be a pause, not only before 
erecting the New Courts, but before select- 
ing an architect, until the Commission on 
the constitution of the Law Courts had re- 
ported. In explanation of his remarks last 
night, he wished to say he had heard no 
rumours that the Government intended to 
change the site, but he had heard it 
discussed in conversation that, as all the 
designs had failed, they had a blank sheet 
of paper before them ; and, finding that it 
was impossible that the buildings could be 
erected, unless they took down the whole 
of one side of Chancery Lane, he sug- 
gested whether, as it was said that they 
could dispose of the land at a profit, it 
would not be better to avail themselves of 
the land which had been reclaimed in 
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consequence of the construction of the 
Thames Embankment, as the most appro- 
priate site for the New Law Courts. 
There they might have a magnificent build- 
ing, with access by water as well as by 
land. He hoped also that some arrange- 
ment might be made which would put an end 
| to the uncertainty and unpleasant state of 
| feeling among those whose business had 
| been interfered with by what had already 
been done on the site originally proposed. 

Sm CHARLES LANYON said, he re- 
gretted that one of the largest competitions 
offered to the public had altogether failed, 
and he hoped that, in the interests of art, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Government would come to a speedy de- 
termination on this important subject. It 
was due to the public as well as to the pro- 
fession that the matter should be brought 
to a decision, otherwise it would be diffienlt 
to induce architects to compete on future 
occasions. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that as he 
was one of those who were appointed to 
judge of the designs, he could not but feel 
that involuntarily and innocently he, with 
others, had been to some extent the cause 
of the delay which had arisen. The state- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was a frank, plain spoken, and, on the 
whole, a true description of the conditions 
under which they were appointed. Under 
the Instructions, they had broken down— 
not being able, taking into account all the 
points which had to be kept in view, to 
recommend any one plan. In these cireum- 
stances they naturally asked themselves 
whether, having failed in their principal 
duty, they could not offer a suggestion 
which would be better than a result per- 
fectly blank and null. It was with that 
feeling his colleagues and himself tendered 
a suggestion—which they had no power to 
clothe with authority—to combine the in- 
ternal arrangements of one plan with the 
exterior design of another. The duty of 
the Judges of Designs was rather to select 
a plan than a man; and he thought it 
would only be an act of justice to the pro- 
fession, and especially to the distinguished 
gentlemen who had entered into the com- 
petition, that the Government should, 
without acting hastily or precipitately, lose 
no time in discharging that important por- 
tion of their functions—the selection of an 
architect from among the competitors, and 
that afterwards the architect should take 
time to consider the various questions 
connected with the plans. 
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Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that the 
opinion of the Attorney General on the 
matters referred to him had only just been 
received at the Treasury, and the Govern- 
ment had as yet had no opportunity of 
considering it. All he could say was, that 
the suggestions which had now been made 
should be carefully considered, and that no 
time should be lost. 


Registration of 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS ACT— 
DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. BOUVERIE said, he wished to 
call attention to the Registration of Voters 
Act, 6 Vict. c. 18, and the other legal 
provisions for the registering of Voters, and 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, What 
steps Her Majesty’s Government propose 
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portance—namely, whether these constitu” 
encies could be formed so as to take their 
opinion at a much earlier period than that 
so arranged. The existing Act of Parlia- 
ment regulating the registration of voters 
had been framed after very considerable 
deliberation and experience, and after the 
matter had been considered both in the 
House and upstairs. The First Minister 
of the Crown conveyed to the House that 
it was necessary, in order to facilitate these 
arrangements, that the Government should 
abandon a great part of the Business now 
before them; and before he went to the 
Registration Acts he wished to point out 
to the right hon. Gentleman and the House 
that, unless the existence of the House of 


|Commons could be terminated at a very 
j}much earlier period than anyone sup- 


to take to shorten such proceedings so as | 
contribute to the object at which the right 


to enable Parliament to be dissolved in the 
autumn? About a week ago they were 
told that Her Majesty’s Ministers had been 
advised that the House of Commons should 


have its existence terminated at as early a | 


period as the state of Public Business would 
admit, with a view to the opinion of the 
new constituencies being taken as to the 
conduct of public affairs. The First Mi- 
nister of the Crown stated that he had been 


advised that certain steps might be taken | 
with the co-operation of Parliament to en- | 


able the opinion of the constituencies to 
be taken in the course of November in the 
present year. Now, the House was pro- 
bably generally aware that by a provision 
in the Act of last year no Election could 
be held previous to January 1, 1869, under 


the arrangements made by that Act. There | 
was also a clause introduced into that Act | 
having reference to the Reform Acts al- | 


ready in existence, providing that the re- 
gistration of voters should come into ope- 
ration a month later than usual—namely, 


that the registration of voters of the new | 


constituencies should come into operation 
on the Ist of January, 1869, instead of as 
usual on the Ist December. Therefore, 
as the law existed, it was illegal to have a 
dissolution and an appeal to the new con- 
stituencies until the beginning of next 
year. It might be said that these were 


mere paper impediments, which were cre- | 


ated by Act of Parliament,upon considera- 
tion more or less deliberate and wise with 
reference to the circumstance of the case, 
but which Parliament might in its wisdom 
think proper to remove. But the question 
behind that was one of considerable im- 


alr. Gladstone 


posed, the abandonment of the Business 
before the House would not, in the least, 


hon. Gentleman aimed. By no conceivable 
pressure that had been suggested in any 
quarter could a dissoluticn occur much 
earlier than the end of October or the be- 
ginning of November, and no one could 
contemplate that the Session of Parliament 
for the completion of the various matters 
submitted for the consideration of both 
Houses would be prolonged until the end 
of September or the beginning of October. 
It was therefore clear that the mere aban- 
donment of the Business before the House 
had nothing to do with the appeal to the 
new constituencies, but that, as far as the 
continuance of the Session was concerned, 
the length or brevity of the proceedings 
alloted to the current Session had nothing 
to do with the facilitation of the dissolution 
or taking the opinion of the new constitu- 
encies. He must, therefore, express his 
surprise that the right hon. Gentleman 
should have thought it necessary to intro- 
duce so wholly irrelevant a topic. The main 
question was, whether it was practicable or 
not, by any arrangement, so to abbreviate 
the present process of registration and of 
getting a perfect list of voters as to enable 
Parliament to be dissolved before Novem- 
ber, and arrive at a decision on the ques- 
tions of policy to be submitted to it before 
Christmas? He did not wish to commit 
himself to a decided opinion on the subject, 
but he had acquired information, as he 
supposed, in the same way as the riglit 
hon. Gentleman—by conversation with gen- 
tlemen conversant with the subject—and 
he was told it was nearly impossible suc- 
cessfully to abbreviate the process of reyis- 
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tration so as to get a dissolution early 
in the autumn, and to arrive at a deci- 
sion on the course of public policy before 
Christmas. He would refer the House 
to the provisions of the Registration Acts, 
which were the 6 Vict. e. 18, amended by 
the 28 & 29 Vict. c. 36. The House 
must bear in mind that the starting point 
of the registration proceeding was at the 
end of July, because the qualification of 
voters by occupation by residence depended 
upon a complete residence for a year ter- 
minating on the 3lst of July. They could 
not get under way, therefore, before that 
period, and, practically, from that date the 
process of registration started. The formal 
beginning was the letter addressed by the 
clerk of the peace, for counties, and thetown 
clerk, for boroughs, to the overseers of 
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| to make claims and objections. Now it so 
happened that this year the lst of August 
was Sunday, and the second Sunday in 
August being the 8th, five or six days 
more must be allowed for making the claims 
and objections. That brought them to the 
) 14th or 15th of August to complete the 
time for claiming, objecting, and making up 
the list. In this way therefore they might 
possibly squeeze a week or ten days out of 
the present time for notice. The overseer, 
then, having received the list of claims and 
objections, must make up and complete the 
list, and so made up it must be published 
on the lst of September. The Act pro- 
j vided a reasonable period not capable of 
| reduction—fourteen days—during which 

the list was open to inspection. Nothing 

could be got out of that. The preliminary 


Parliament. 





parishes, which was to be sent to them on | process of making up the lists being so far 
or before June 10, drawing their attention | complete, now came the operation of the 
to what they had to do, and calling upon | Revising Barrister’s Court, of which ten 
them to do it. Overseers, though very | days’ notice must be given. His circuit 








respectable people, were not always gifted 
with the highest intelligence, and required 
to be coached in the duties they had to 
perform. He proposed to deal with the 
proceedings of town clerks in boroughs, 
and would not complicate matters by re- 


ferring to the counties; the proceedings | 


there were practically the same, varying 
in form more than in actual substance. In 
accordance with this precept the overseer 
had to make out the list of voters on or 
before the 31st of July; and, apart from 
the question of twelve months, residence, 
the law gave the voter to the 20th of July 


to pay his rates and taxes, so that they | 


could not possibly abbreviate the period up 
to the 3lst of July for making out the 
primd facie list of voters—those who had 
resided for twelve months and paid their 
rates. This was to be published on the 
Ist of August. That was the firat public 
step. It was requisite that a certain period 
of notice should be given of this list—to 
those omitted who thought themselves en- 
titled to be on it, and to objectors who 
thought others should be struck off. That 
notice was to be given within twenty-five 
days. By the 25th of August any fresh 
claims were to be made, and within that time 
objections were to be sent in. It was pos- 
sible, he was informed, by great squeezing, 
to get perhaps a few days out of these 
twenty-five in this way—The notice was 
given by placing the list of voters on the 
chureh doors, and it was necessary that it 
should be there for two Sundays, so as to 
afford time for inspection to those who had 











| commenced on September 15, and lasted 
to October 31, nearly six weeks. Here it 
might be said was a large period of time 
)which admitted of considerable reduction. 
The Revising Barrister was a being who 
did not take an enormous amount of work; 
he was capable of doing more; and the 
time in which he performed it might be 
reduced—here at least they might cut offa 
little from the time allowed by the existing 
Act. Now, he had consulted some gentle- 
men who had considerable experience in 
this matter, and he was assured that it was 
}exceedingly doubtful whether the period 
allowed could be reduced. And this fur- 
ther circumstance must be taken into con- 
sideration, that on the present occasion the 
duty imposed on the Revising Barrister was 
not the ordinary one of revising the ordi- 
nary list—it was revising and completing 
the register of a totally new constituency, 
involving an addition of hundreds of thou- 
sands of claimants, the litigation of many 
questions which had not been decided by 
the Revising Barristers themselves or the 





| Court of Law to which appeals lay, and 


an amount of toil and patience far in ex- 
cess of any yet imposed on them since 
the Reform Act. Yet it was contended 


ja where Parliament had anxiously, and 


with reference to past experience, examined 
all these points and fixed them with great 
eare, having reference to the ordinary 
course of business, when that business had 
enormously and abnormally increased, the 
time for accomplishing it should be re- 
duced and a shorter period allowed than 
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was given to it in ordinary circumstances 
He would not undertake to say that could 
not be; but he must say it appeared to 
him a paradox, which would require a con- 
siderable degree of authority and proof to 
satisfy him of its accuracy. Well, they thus 
got to the 31st of October; and now came 
the question of the final completion of the 
register, which was no ordinary matter. 
It seemed to be supposed that when the 
Revising Barrister had completed his fune- 
tions there was an end of the matter, and 
they could have a General Election the 
next day; but that was far from being 
the case. He would not go into the case 
of appeals to the Common Pleas, but he 
was told that under the existing Act the 
notices of appeal must be given within 
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in the Hebrides and the Orkneys, and that 
| they would afterwards have to get together 
the representatives of the people from all 
parts of the country. This period of thirty. 
five days, as far as he had been able to 
make out, making all the possible redue- 
tions in time, would carry one on to the 
10th of December; and all that could 
be thus done was to reduce, perhaps by 
forty or fifty, the number of days within 
which under the existing laws the new 
Parliament might be summoned at the 
earliest possible period — that Parlia- 
ment might meet in the middle of De. 
cember instead of early in February, 
as it might according to the present Act. 
He therefore wished to ask the right 
'hon. Gentleman whether, after all the 


the first four days of Michaelmas Term— | consultations on the subject, the whole 
that was to say, between the 2nd of No- | difference was that, instead of Parliament 


vember and the 4th of November. 


That | under 


the Act of last year meeting 


would make appeals an impossibility. But early in February, it might meet on the 
even at present the appeals in the Common | 10th of December? Was that the result 
| of all the deliberations in the Cabinet, 


Pleas had often to be deferred till the fol- 


lowing Term, from want of time to deal | 
with them. Appeals, therefore, must be left | 


out of the question. The clerk of the peace | 


now came in, and he had finally to make up 
the register. He was required to arrange 
all the names alphabetically in the differ- 
ent parishes, with their separate numbers, 
involving an enormous amount of mecha- 
nical labour—at all times very considerable, 


and of the conference with the highest 
Personage in the realm? If so it was not 
worth the right hon. Gentleman’s while to 


| have taken the trouble, for the sake of those 


and on the present occasion immensely | 


increased—which could not well be dis- 
posed of under three weeks or a month. 
Indeed, he was told that as things now 
stood the clerks of the peace had often 
the greatest difficulty in making up the 
register by the legal term; but the me- 
chanical difficulty of making it up would 
now be greatly increased. Allowing only 
a fortnight, however, that brought them 
to the middle of November. 
he had previously named were the only 
period by which the work of registration 


The ten days | 


could be condensed. But the right hon. Gen- | 
tleman forgot the period which the law re- | 


quired to elapse between the proclamation 
of dissolution and the meeting of the new 
Parliament. The 15 & 16 Vict. ec. 
23, provided that thirty-five days should 
elapse between the proclamation of dis- 
solution and the meeting of the new Par- 
liament. Of course Parliament could undo 
what it had done; but if there was to be 
a General Election in the most inclement 
season of the year, that period could not 


practically be reduced, considering that | 


it would be requisite to provide for polling 
dlr, Bouverie 


two miserable months, to have gone down 
to Osborne and tendered advice to the 
Sovereign. He had left out of his obser- 
vations any consideration of the Seoteh re- 
quirements with respect to registration. 
There were in Scotland analogous require- 
ments as to proper notice of claims to vote 
and of objections ; and there would be ar- 
guments before the Sheriffs in Scotland, 
who stood in the position of Revising Bar- 
risters. Time must be allowed for the 
completion of correct lists of voters. Ile 
wished, then, to know what steps the right 
hon. Gentleman intended to take to accele- 
rate the dissolution of Parliament? Was 
it merely the case that he contemplated 
dissolving Parliament late in the autumn in- 
stead of in January? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had informed the House that he had 
the authority of the Crown to dissolve, and 
the House was entitled to know what steps 
were to be taken to abbreviate those pro- 
ceedings, rendered necessary under existing 
Acts, so that at the new Eiection the new 
constituency would be able to exercise their 
suffrage. Without wishing to pry into 
Cabinet secrets, he should also like to know 
who were the advisers, of legal knowledge 
and experience, to whom the right hon. 
Gentleman had recourse before he gave the 
advice which he tendered to the Sovereign. 
People were accustomed to believe that 
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there were certain legal advisers to whom | entitled to claim a vote, and draw out a 
the great authorities of the State had re-|form of claim for them. He could not 
course on various occasions. There was the | therefore see on what ground the right 
Lord Chancellor, the chief adviser of the | hon. Gentleman founded his assertion that 
Cabinet in all matters connected with the | so much time would be indispensable. He 
law, and, in the next place, there were the | believed that it was not required by law 
usual Law Officers of the Crown, the Attor- | that two Sundays should elapse. From his 
ney General and the Solicitor General. | own experience, and also from the consulta- 
Now, he wished to know whether the right | tion he had had with those who were more 
hon. Gentleman took counsel with the Law | competent to judge of the matter, he 
Advisers of the Crown ; and, if so, whether | thought they could insist that the new 
he was satisfied that the advice given by | claims and objections should be sent in by 
them was sound in law and fact ? the 10th of August instead of on the 25th, 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, | and that the earlier period would afford 
that, while giving the right hon. Gentle- | ample time for necessary inquiries. Be- 
man eredit for extreme anxiety to hasten | tween the 25th of August and the Ist of 
the dissolution of Parliament, he regretted | September, according to the present law, 
that the right hon. Gentleman conceived | the town clerks in the boroughs were oceu- 
there were so many difficulties in the way | pied in getting the notices of objection made 
of arriving at that result. Though it might | into one list, and the notices of claim into 
not be easy to hasten the dissolution of | another, and by the latter date they had to 
Parliament, yet he was not prepared to | publish all those lists, and have them ready 
flinch from the responsibility cast upon the | for the Revising Barristers. But, when 
Government ; and he desired to state that | the notices of claim and objection were 
he believed that, if a general effort were | sent in on the 25th of August, there was 
made, the result could be attained sooner | nothing to be done but the manual labour 
than the right hon. Gentleman had sup-|of making up those lists by the lst of 
posed. It was quite true, that the first| September. If the claims and objections 
date, on which the whole matter really | were this year sent in by the 10th of 
turned, was the 3lst of July, by whieh | August—although there were more of them 
day the overseers in boroughs were bound | this year, and the town clerk would there- 
to make out and publish the lists of | fore be entitled to some more time, still 
occupiers of £10 houses entitled to vote, | he thought the lists could easily be made 
and by which day all those persons who} up and published by the 20th of August, 
desired to claim as lodgers under the | so that everything should be ready for the 
late Act must have sent in their claims | Revising Barrister by that day instead of 
to the town clerks. According to the | onthe lstof September. From the Ist to 
Registration Acts nothing further was | the 15th of September nothing now seemed 
done until the 25th of August, but on or | to be done, the Revising Barrister, however, 
before that day all persons who thought | not being able te begin his work till the 
that they ought to be on the overseers’ | middle of September, and being allowed 
lists might send in their claims, and objec- | till the 3lst of October to do his duty. 
tious might be taken to names allowed to be |[Mr. Bovuverie said the lists had to lie 
improperly inserted in the lists. The right| open for inspection fifteen days.}] He 
hon. Gentleman stated that those twenty-|could see no real necessity for that. 
five days could not be greatly diminished, |The persons who had claimed must go 
and that he had been informed there must | before the Revising Barrister to prove 
be publication on the church door for two | their claims, while those who were ob- 
Sundays. Having had some experience | jected to would have had notice of the ob- 
in registration matters, he must say that | jection. When they recollected the small- 
he could not tell the reason why it was/|ness of the area in which the operation 
necessary that the lists should be kept up| was occurring, and the thorough local 
fortwo Sundays. Considering the limited | knowledge possessed by both sides, what 
area involved, namely, the parish, a very | use was there in the lists lying fifteen 
short time would be sufficient for the | days for inspection? The persons who 
people to make up their minds. An active | were objected to had notice, and the per- 
politician in the district would soon find |sons who had claimed knew they must 
out whether there were on the lists per-|appear to support their claim. [Mr. 
sons who ought not to be there; and he | Bouverte asked how the opponents of 
would go round to those persons who were | the new claims were to know that the 
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new claims on the list were unobjection- | not commence to put the lists into print 


able unless time was given for inquiry ?] 
They would know it really in the parish 
within the shortest time. The list would 
have been published, and he could not see 
how the fifteen days were practically re- 
quired. 
to say it would take fifteen days for a soli- 
citor to get ready his opposition to or sup- 
port of a claim; but, as he had been as- 
sured by experienced authorities and as he 
himself believed, that time was, practically, 
not necessary. Consequently, instead of 
the Revising Barristers’ Courts commencing 
on the 15th of September, they might prac- 
tically begin on the 21st or 22nd of August. 
[Mr. Bouverie: How are you to get your 
Barristers then?] The time now allowed 
the Revising Barristers for their work was 
from the 15th of September to the 31st of 
October, and the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Bouverie) said he had been informed 
by men of experience that it could not be 
done in less time. For himself, however, 
he must state that he had never known a 


Of course it was open to anybody | 


until they had the whole thing complete, 
But by the plan he had suggested of hay- 
ing the parishes separately numbered and 
put in alphabetical order, a great deal of 
time might be saved in the process of 
printing, and even the enlarged register 
might be got ready within the period which 
used to be allowed for the smaller one, 
Probably, the town clerk or the clerk of 
the peace would require to obtain additional 
assistance for that purpose, and, if so, he 
must be paid accordingly ; but the result 
would be that if they got the revision com. 
pleted by the 22nd of September, the re- 
gister itself might be completed by the 20th 
of October. No doubt that would involve 


considerable difficulty and would require 


a considerable effort; but he believed it 
might be accomplished, and then they could 
have an election any day after the 20th of 
October—that was to say, the register 
would be ready. The right hon. Gentle- 


/man raised an objection in regard to the 


Revising Barrister to take more than three | 


weeks, 


Mr. BOUVERIE said, he had men- | 


tioned the time fixed for the revision under 
ordinary cireumstances, and that there 
would be an extraordinary amount of busi- 
ness this year. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, if 
the House were really desirous that the 
revision should be advanced and hastened, 
it must be content that further assistance 
should be afforded and that the number of 
Revising Barristers should this year be in- 
creased, He ventured to say that no dearth 
of available Revising Barristers would be 
found ; and that, by increasing the number, 
he had no doubt the revision could be com- 
pleted in a month, or between the 22nd 
of August and the 22nd of September. 
Then as to the subsequent operations ; by 
the existing Registration Acts the town 
clerk had, he knew not for what reason, to 
number the entire register from beginning to 
end in regular consecutive order. The Go- 
vernment thought that was an unnecessary 
proceeding, and that if the names in each 
parish were numbered, and the parishes 
stood in alphabetical order, it would at the 
polling have all the same result, because 
when the voter went to the poll he would 
say his name was on the list of such and 
euch a parish, and that his number was one, 
two, or three in that parish. The effect 
of numbering the whole list consecutively 


from beginning to end was that they could 
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proclamation on a dissolution, and the 
period of thirty-five days between it and 
the meeting of Parliament ; the point had 
taken him somewhat by surprise, but he 
apprehended there was nothing in the law 
to say there should be no proclamation 
issued before the registration was com- 
pleted. [Mr. Bouverte: It could not be 
done ; there would be no constituency. If 
the law was as stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman, which he did not admit, then 
it was clear it could be altered and the 
period diminished. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was very anxious to hasten the dis- 
solution. Then, instead of trying to put 
in the way every suppositious difficulty, 
which, probably, after all, would be found 
none practically, let him assist the Govern- 
ment in accelerating it. According to the 
Registration Acts the register was to be 
ready by a given day, and it was enacted 
that whatever election occurred after that 
register was complete, must be based upon 
it. Therefore, he said, and said with con- 
fidence that there was nothing in the 
proclamation statute or the Registration 
or Reform Acts to make it necessary that 
the register should be complete before the 
issue of the proclamation of dissolution. 
At all events they might have an election 
at the end of October, and by shortening 
the thirty-five days a meeting of Parlia- 
ment in November. Before that he could 
not see how it could practically be done. 
The hon. and learned Member for Plymouth 
(Sir Robert Collier) the other night referred 

















Dissolution of 


to a difficulty connected with appeals. 
it was meant by that that there was any 
legal difficulty in having an election be- 
fore the appeals were decided by the 
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Court of Common Pleas, it was obvious | 
that argument put the power of dissolution | 
in the hands of the Chief Justice of the | 


Common Pleas, There was, however, no) 
foundation for that assertion. By the 69th 
section of the Registration Act that case 
was foreseen and specially provided for, | 
because it declared that no right of voting | 
at the election of a Member of Parliament | 
should be affected by any registration appeal 
pending in the Court of Common Pleas at 
the time of the issuing of the writ for such | 
election. And there was a clause in the 
Reform Act, with which hon. Members, he | 
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material—and by increasing the number of 
Revising Barristers, it would be possible— 
with some inconvenience, no doubt, to all, 
and probably with great inconvenience to 
many persons—but still, if the House 
thought fit to make the effort, it would be 
possible to obtain a complete register by 
the 20th of October, to have a General 
Election at the end of the month, and a 
meeting of a new Parliament in November. 

Sm ROBERT COLLIER said, that he 
thought the Solicitor General had entirely 
misunderstood his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) in 
supposing it was his desire to raise objec- 
tions, or to carp at any proposals made by 
the Government for the purpose of facili- 
tating an early dissolution. On the con- 


Parliament. 


had no doubt, were acquainted, to the effect | trary his right hon. Friend wished to be 
that when a person had claimed before the | satisfied that thedissolution could be takenat 
Revising Barrister, aad the Revising Barris- | an early period, and that desire was shared 


ter had declined to put his name upon the ‘in by the majority of Members at his own 


list, the claimant might tender his vote with | 
aview toaserutiny. He must also say that 

there was little practical foree in the objec- | 
tion that appeals from the decisions of the | 
Revising Barristers could not be heard in 

time. The decisions of the Revising Bar- 

risters had, to a remarkable extent, been 

confirmed. And, moreover, the tendency | 
of the Revising Barristers, who had always | 
exercised their jurisdiction with extreme | 
honesty and propriety, and likewise with 

considerable discretion, was, in cases where 

they felt any doubt, to place the name upon | 
the register, reserving a case for the Court | 
of Common Pleas, which might afterwards 

strike off the name if it thought proper. | 
But meanwhile, as everybody knew, the| 
name being upon the register, the man 

polled and no questions were asked. If, | 
however, any difficulty was felt on this head, | 
as there must be legislation within the pre- | 
sent year, it would be easy to provide that | 
in all cases where the Revising Barrister | 
felt that there was ground sufficient for | 
reserving a case for the Common Pleas, he | 
should put the name upon the register ; | 
and if that were done, of course the person | 
would have a right to vote. Having care- 
fully considered the provisions of the Re- 





side of the House. Their real object was 
to be satisfied that the prospect held out of 
& speedy dissolution was not an illusory one. 
The Solicitor General contended that under 
great pressure the register could be com- 
pleted by the 20th of October, conceding 
that it could not be completed before. 
But if that were so, he (Sir Robert Collier) 
maintained that the new Parliament could 
not be called together sooner than thirty- 
five days from the date mentioned, which 
would bring them down to the end of No- 
vember or beginning of December. More- 
over, he ventured to think that the notion 
that a proclamation might be issued for the 
dissolution of Parliament some considerable 
time before the new constituencies were 
formed was a suggestion to which the 
learned Solicitor General would not adhere 
upon reflection. They knew perfectly well 
that the writs were issued almost imme- 
diately, some of them within three days of 
the dissolution, and it would be perfectly 
idle to dissolve Parliament unless they had 
existing constituencies. According to the 
Solicitor General, Parliament could not be 
dissolved till the 20th of October, which 
meant that the new Parliament could not 
meet, at the earliest moment, till the 25th 








gistration Act, and having consulted per-| of November. Then seven days must be 
sons of great professional knowledge, he| allowed for the election of a Speaker and 
was deliberately of opinion that by altering | the transaction of other necessary preli- 
the mode of numbering the register, and | minaries, which would take them into De- 
the period between the 31st of July and | cember before any real business could be 
the 25th of August, and by getting rid of| transacted. But that certainly had not 
the period of fifteen days — which, not-| been the impression conveyed to his mind 
withstanding all the right hon. Gentleman | by the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
had said, he could not regard as really | the Government when he spoke of their 
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extricating themselves from the present 
abnormal state of affairs by an autumn 
Session. But he could not help thinking 
that the Solicitor General had made a ma- 
terial omission in his calculations. He ad- 
mitted that the publication of the regis- 
tration lists could not take place before 
the Ist of August. He would reduce the 


Registration of 


time now allowed for giving notices of new | 


claims and objections, which was twenty- 
five days, to ten days. 
Collier) thought fifteen days at least should 
be given. But supposing the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to be correct, 
followed? The hon. and learned Gentle- 


man would give from the 10th to the 20th | 


of August for the parish officers to make 
out the lists of claims and objections. The 


20th of August would therefore be the first | 


He (Sir Robert | 


what | 


day on which the notices of the new claims | 


could be published, and it was absolutely 
essential, before the lists were revised, 
that persons should know what claims | 


| vious occasion. 
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Kilmarnock as the earliest period for the 
meeting of the new Parliament. It wag 
extremely undesirable that the House 
should deceive themselves in this matter, 
however anxious they might be for the 
assembling of a new Parliament ; and it 
therefore deserved consideration whether 
it was worth while having an autumnal 
Session this year at allor not. Upon that 
point he offered no opinion. There could 
be no question that the coming registration 
would be infinitely more difficult and bur- 
densome than any which had preceded it, 
not excepting the first under the old Re- 
form Act. Therefore, he supposed it was 
that a clause had been introduced into the 
Reform Act extending the registration 
from the end of November to the end of 
December. Yet the time now proposed for 
carrying it out was less than on any pre- 
It could not be satisfac- 
tory to the new constituencies to find that 
the process of registration must be squeezed 


were brought forward and who the claimants | to an extent altogether unprecedented. 


were, 


The law at present gave fifteen | | Although he did not deny that the regis- 


days for that purpose, which was not too| tration appeals need not be decided pre- 


much, 


But the hon. and learned Gentle- | vious to an election, it certainly would be 


man allowed not a single day or hour for | convenient to have them disposed of. The 
the purpose ; he entirely omitted from con- | | appeals under this new system would be 
sideration that which, if the revision was | | numerous, and must involve many difficult 
to be a reality, could not be lost sight of | and important questions, upon which it was 
—the importance of giving time to inspect | | possible that several of the Revising Barris- 


the lists, to examine the claims, and to de- | ters might hold different views. 


cide whether objections should be taken 
or not. 


only to be published on the 20th, and the | the tenant. 


revision commenced on the 2lst, there 
would be no time to discover whether the 
claims sent in were valid or invalid ; and 
therefore his hon. and learned Friend, in 
losing sight of this point, was altogether 
wrong, as he ventured to think. They 
could not give less than fifteen days for 
the purpose of examining the claims and 
preparing cases. The Solicitor General 


had somewhat sneered at the preparation | 


of cases for the Revising Barrister ; but, if 
the revision was to be a reality it was ab- 
solutely essential that persons should have 
time allowed them to prepare for coming 
before the tribunal, and to consider in what 
shape the case should be framed. His hon. 
and learned Friend gave the 25th of No- 
vember as the time for the assembling of 
the new Parliament. But to attain this 
result he first omitted five days, and after- 
wards another period of fifteen days. Add- 
ing them together it brought them to the 
10th of December, the exact period named 


by his right hon. Friend the Member for 


Sir Robert Collier 


Take one 
point—whether payment of rates by the 


If, however, the list of claims was | landlord is to be considered payment by 


In point of law, he believed 
that no doubt whatever existed on the 
point ; but possibly some of the Revising 
Barristers might decide otherwise, and such 
a decision, if it were given, must affect the 
franchise possibly of hundreds of thousands 
of persons. He, therefore, thought it ex- 
tremely desirable that the judgments of 
the Court of Common Pleas should be had 
on the disputed cases before the list was 
finally made out, though he did not insist on 
that as a sine gud non. If this question 
were not decided by the Court of Common 
Pleas it might come before Election Com- 
mittees, where they would get different 
decisions, and not arrive at-the truth with- 
out the expenditure of a great deal of time 
and a good deal of money. But if any dis- 
solution could be obtained at a sufficiently 
early period for a working autumnal Ses- 
sion, he, for one, should not insist on 
having the decision of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas taken before the General Elec- 
tion. He did not make these remarks for 
the sake of obstruction, but simply to 
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ascertain whether they would have an au- | 
iumnal Session. 

Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, that! 
in his early days he was nominated, without | 
his own wish or knowledge, to the office 
of returning officer for a borough of 10,000 
or 12,000 voters, and his experience on 
that occasion satisfied him that, in the larger | 
boroughs, and with the new constituencies, | 
the time allowed by the Solicitor General | 
for the registration would not be be a day | 
too long for a returning officer desirous of | 
satisfying himself that the list was properly | 
made out. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he thought he! 
could relieve the anxiety of the right hon. | 
Gentleman the Member for Kilmarnock, | 
by showing him that there was no difficulty | 
whatever in the matter. He would do so. 
by showing how the thing was managed in | 
Scotland. It might be said that Scotland | 
was a smaller country than England ; but | 
he submitted that to register a given num- | 
ber of thousands of electors in a borough | 
or a county of Scotland was just the same | 
thing as to register the same number of 
voters in a borough or county of England. | 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to) 
think there was a difficulty in regard to} 
Scotland. But none whatever existed, and | 
everything there was as the right hon. Gen- | 
tlenen wished it to be. In 1856, the Act | 


19 & 20 Vict. c. 58, was passed for Seot- | 
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to have it ready by the 15th of August in 


| each year, on which day it was affixed to 


the door of the Town Hall in a borough, 
printed in proof, but not numbered. On 
the 15th of August, every man could go 
to the door of the Town Hall and turn 
over the leaves, and see whether his name 
was in it or not; or he could go to the 
office of the party who prepared the list 
and examine it without any fee. The 
list remained open from the 15th of August 
to the 25th of August for public inspection. 
Applications from persons who had been 


/omitted from the list and objections to 


names included in it, must be lodged by the 
lst of September. The Revising Barrister 
must complete his work by the 30th of 
September, that must be his last sitting 
day; and on the Ist of October he must 
deliver the corrected roll to the town 
clerk. If there were no appeal, the elec- 
tions might be held in the first week of 
October ; but the Act provided for an ap- 
peal. Between the 30th of September 
and the 8th of October the Court of Appeal 
must be held. By the 21st of October all 
appeals in respect of the borough franchise 
must be ended, and by the 30th all ap- 
peals respecting counties. The town 
clerk must have the revised list published 
by the 3lst of October, so that by that 
date all was ready for an election. Much 
had been said of the fears entertained by 








land. Its object was to squeeze together the | gentlemen of experience—legal gentlemer 
different portions of time, and its effect was | being, of course those referred to. Well, he 
that the roll was completed by the lst of | had had a good deal of practical experience 
November for Parliamentary and municipal | in this matter—first, in helping to arrange 
purposes ; and the municipal elections oc-| the dates in the Seoteh Act, and subse- 
curred on the first Tuesday in November. | quently in seeing it carried out. He knew 
A General Election for the return of Mem-| all about it, and he undertook to say that 
bers to Parliament might, in case of a/| they would not find any person of experi- 
dissolution, be as easily held on the same | ence in registration in Scotland under the 
day. It was assumed that the English | Act of 1856 to assert that there was any 
boroughs were larger than the Scotch. | difficulty in the matter. There would be 
But the constituency of Edinburgh was | no more difficulty in arranging for an Elec- 
at present 11,000, and there was as/tion of Members of Parliament on the 
much difficulty in enrolling the voters | first Tuesday in November than there was 
there as in Bristol, with a similar number. | in arranging for an election of town coun- 
That of Glasgow was 18,000. The former | cillors on that day. He presumed that 
would be 27,000 and the latter 50,000| the men employed in preparing the lists 
under the new Reform Act. The number | would be as competent in England as in 
of voters in Manchester or in Liverpool | Scotland, and that the printing would be 
would not be larger than in Glasgow. If|as rapid and as accurate. The Solicitor 
it could be shown that in Edinburgh and | General did not seem to know much about 
Glasgow they could be ready for ope-| the machinery of a printing office, if one 
rations in due time, they could be equally | were to judge from what he had said as 
ready in Manchester, Liverpool, and other | to the probability of delay arising from 
towns in England. By the provisions of | the necessity of putting the numbers to 
the Scotch Act to which he had referred, the lists. Why, this was done in Scot- 
the party who prepared the list was bound | land after the lists were finally revised in 
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proof. The fears expressed in that House | 
on the subject of registration were purely 
imaginary. 
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LOTTERY ACT.—QUESTION. 


Lord EDWARD HOWARD said, he | 
wished to ask Mr. Attorney General, Whe- | 
ther he thinks it proper that the Penal | 
Clauses of the Lottery Act should be en- 
forced in respect to drawings of prizes for 
purely charitable objects? His reason for 
calling attention to this subject was his 
having received a letter from the Treasury 
warning him that he was liable to a penalty 
of £500 for being connected with a lottery. 
That was a thing which might abash most 
people. He was patron of a bazaar for 
charitable purposes, one of the attractions 
of which was a lottery or drawing for 
prizes, and that being so he considered it 
ought not to have been taken notice of in 
that strong official manner. The 12 Geo. II., 
ce. 28— after referring to the Act of 
William I11.—was passed, according to the 
Preamble, for the more effectually prevent 
ing excessive and deceitful gaming; but 
how a raffle for a charitable purpose could 
come under that denomination he was at a 
loss to conceive. The fine of £500 was 
imposed under the 42 Geo. III, c. 119, 
and besides that the Act characterized 
every person who took part in these raffles 
as ‘a rogue and vagabond.’’ Another Act 
aimed at preventing the practice of set- 
ting up in places of public resort what 
were known as ‘‘ little goes.” It also pro- 
vided for the extinction of ‘little goes.” 
Now, when he was at Cambridge, he be- 
lieved it was not considered dishonourable 
for those to take a ‘little go’’ who could 
not take a great go, and that it in no 
way interfered with taking high posi- 
tions in after life. By the 6 & 7 Will. 
1V., which related chiefly to foreign and 
other lotteries, a penalty of £50 attached 
to the printer for printing and publish- 
ing the notices, and by the 8 & 9 Vict., 
which recites the 7 Will. 1V., which was 
passed to put an end to actions brought 
by informers, the putting the terrors of 
the law into foree was removed from them 
and placed at the diseretion of the Attorney 
General, the Solicitor General, and the Law 
Officers of the Crown. He believed that 
that discretion had been, on the whole, 
wisely exercised, but he was unfortunately 
the victim in a case which he believed was 
an improper exception to the rule. Those 
Acts were, in his opinion, framed for the 


Mr. M‘Laren 
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purpose of stopping actual gambling — 
lotteries likely to ruin the people; but it 
was never intended that the law should 
apply to lotteries at bazaars for charitable 
purposes. It was well known that the 


Question. 


| movers in most commendable plans for en- 


couraging art were amenable to the law as 
it originally stood, and a special Act had 
to be passed exempting Art Unions from 
the penalties of the Lottery Act. On the 
same grounds, or rather on much stronger 
grounds, he contended that those who took 
part in schemes for aiding philanthropic 
institutions should also be exempted. The 
ease in which he had been summoned was 
no uncommon one. The managers of the 
Shiffnall Roman Catholic Reformatory 
School—a school recognized by the Go- 
vernment and approved of by the Govern- 
ment Inspector — had ineurred a debt of 
£2,000 for the purpose of better carrying 
out the regulations of the establishment ; 
and in order to raise that sum it was pro- 
posed to hold a bazaar, and one of the 
attractions was a lottery, and it was be- 
cause he was connected with this scheme 
that he had been stigmatized as a rogue 
anda vagabond. The school had hitherto 
worked well, and been of great public ad- 
vantage ; and it was too bad that those 
who took an interest in reforming juvenile 


eriminals and thereby conferred a benefit 


on the public, should have this slap in the 
face in the shape of a threat of £500 
penalty in carrying out so desirable an 
object. It was very singular that the 
patrons of this bazaar should have beea 
singled out for the wrath of the Treasury. 
Some snid that only Roman Catholic in- 
stitutions were proceeded against on this 
account, he disclaiming any such opinion ; 
but he held in his hand a ticket for a 
“Grand Volunteer Prize-drawing,’’ not 
100 miles away, and he wag not sure he 
had not incurred another penalty of £500 
in having it in his possession. He found 
that the drawing was patronized by several 
mayors, three Members of Parliament, and 
one or two baronets ; and he had been in- 
formed by one of the Members of Parlia- 
ment that he had not received any warning 
from the Treasury. Lecturers had been 
going about the country propounding the 
most indecent doctrines to young men and 
women, under the auspices of a society 
which called itself an electoral union ; and, 
although their path was bestrewed with 
indecency, although they produced bad 
feeling between different classes of people, 
and although their progress latterly had 
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not been untainted by bloodshed, they| crimination in enforcing the penalties of 
marched on unrebuked and unmolested; | the law. 
but when it was a question of turning bad} Mr. M‘LAREN, who disapproved set- 
persons into good ones, then resort was| ting aside a moral law and evading statu- 
had to legal powers which he contended | tory penalties, by an understanding ar- 
were meant for other uses. He had| rived at in a conversation in that House, 
brought the subject forward believing that | was called to Order, having already spoken. 
the Government would never sanction the; Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, it 
continuance of such proceedings against| was unfortunate there should be any in- 
the patrons of bazaars for charitable pur- | fringement of rules of law or Acts of Par- 
poses at which there happened to be a liament for any object, however good ; and 
lottery or drawing of prizes. ihe should have thought it far better that 
Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, he be- | laws should be repealed, than that they 
lieved that the origin of the laws against | should be only partially enforced. It was 
lotteries was to be found in the fact that in| undesirable that there should be laws 
the days of George III. there were Govern- | which were not to be observed by chari- 
ment lotteries, which were used as a means | table people—that societies should get up 
of revenue. They were, therefore, made | lotteries and say they ought not to be pro- 
a monopoly by the suppression of all others, | secuted, because, although they had in- 
and it was quite an afterthought to asso-| fringed the law, they had done so with a 
ciate immorality with all lotteries. There | charitable object. He would not now dis- 
was an obvious distinction between public- cuss the question, whether it was right or 
house and fraudulent lotteries, and purely | wrong that the laws against lotteries and 
charitable lotteries that were conducted | little goes should be enfureed; but it was 
honestly and innocently. The latter were | not many years ago that Art Unions were 
not confined to Roman Catholics, but were | prohibited by the laws against lotteries ; 
resorted to by Protestants of all denomi-| and the legislation which took place showed 
nations and for all kinds of purposes. | clearly that while very laudable objects 
Searcely a bazaar was held without a/ might be secured by drawing prizes, it was 
raffle, the tickets for which were sold by | nevertheless necessary to legalize the Art 
young ladies to the visitors ; and all these | Union lotteries, by special legislation, to 
young ladies were liable to be declared | the exclusion of all others, which were still 
rogues and vagabonds. The law ought to| held to be illegal. He had no knowledge 
be either altered or repealed ; but, if it| of the proceedings against the lottery to 
were not, its enforcement was a matter in| which the noble Lord had referred, and 
the discretion of the Attorney General. He} probably there had been nothing more 
had a clear rule to determine his course. than a warning. There had, however, been 
If lotteries were held in public-houses, or| brought under his notice several lotteries 
for fraudulent purposes, or were frequented | of a bad character; and in each ease the 
by disorderly persons then he might enforce | professed object was to raise money for a 
the law; but when it was obvious that lot-| charity. In one ease, £30,000 worth of 
teries or raffles were for charitable pur-| prizes was to be drawn for, the tickets 
poses, and when there was not the slightest| were 5s. each, every subscriber was to 
possibility of any fraud or disorder, then it| receive more than his money’s worth, 
was not the-duty of the Attorney General! and a profit of £10,000 was to be real 
to enforce the law. Only Roman Catholic | ized and distributed among the poor of 
lotteries had been prosecuted, and the| six villages. If the drawing had taken 
reason was, not any partizanship on the| place, in all probability the persons en- 
part of the Government, but the activity of| gaged in it would be prosecuted; for it was 
certain Protestant societies that persecuted | very likely that a number of poor people 
the Roman Catholic Chureh. It was these| had lost money, and that the poor rates of 
put in motion the Attorney General, oa the village had not been relieved by the 
sometimes felt it his duty to act at the| prizes distributed. He did not quite con- 
instigation of these societies. He knew | cur with the remark that prosecution was 
several cases in which, at the instance of} a matter in the discretion of the Law Offi- 
these fanatical societies, notices had been | cers of the Crown. No doubt there were 
sent issued by the Solicitor to the Trea-| cases in which they would be extremely 
sury. The Attorney General ought to} reluctant to prosecute, lotteries having 
set his face against persons actuated by| been inadvertently started for good objects. 
sectarian motives, and to exercise dis-| But it must be remembered that if it was 
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worth while retaining the statutes against 


lotteries it was almost impossible to pro- 


secute, in a case that was thought to be a 
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public accounts, which was approved of by 
men of great financial ability. So long as 
the custom prevailed at the Treasury of 


Service Estimates. 


bad one, when people could turn round and | taking back those portions of the Votes not 
say that a number of so-called charitable | really expended up to the 31st March, he 


lotteries were overlooked. 


He could not} did not see how the system advocated by 


express any opinion as to whether it would | his hon. Friend could be carried into prac- 
or would not be expedient to alter the law 


so as to legalize lotteries for charitable 
objects ; but he was quite sure there was 
no partizanship on the part of the Govern- 
ment against Roman Catholic lotteries. 


Notice was given on all occasions that it | 
was found the laws against lotteries were | 
going to be infringed, whether the lottery | 


was for a good purpose, or whether, as was 
too often the case, it was established to 
carry out a considerable scheme of fraud. 


tical effect. With regard to the right hon, 
Gentleman (Mr. Cowper’s) Question, the 
Commission had been at work up to the 
other day, and the final Report wonld be in 
print in the course of a few days. It was 
proposed to devote the open space at the 
Foreign Office to the Colonial and Home 
Offices, and Mr. Scott had been appointed 
architect to them. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK recommended the 


‘noble Lord to purchase whatever land 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do | 


now leave the Chair,’ put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 

SuppLy—considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

(1.) £32,760, to complete the sum for 
Public Offices’ Site. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he rose to eall 
attention to the manner in which the sites 
of publie buildings were purchased. The 
practical result of the system was that the 
surveyors were restricted in the amount 


would be required by the Government at 
once, and not in driblets. 

Vote agreed to. 

(2.) £11,764, to complete the sum for 


Probate Court and Registries. 
(3.) £23,000, to complete the sum for 


| Publie Record Repository. 


(4.) £44,000, to complete the sum for 
National Gallery Enlargement. 
Mra. LAYARD said, of all the architec- 


tural blunders which had ever been com- 


‘mitted in this country that connected with 


they had to spend, and the purchase of the | 


land they had to deal with. The property 
was dealt with in sections, and as soon as 
section A was purchased section B was 
quadrupled in value. He thought it would 


be much better to vote the requisite sum | 
and take the land at once, and suggested | 
the propriety of postponing the Vote and | 


bringing in a supplementary estimate. 


Mr. COWPER said, he thought it would | 
be unwise to purchase and clear land that | 
might never be wanted ; and that it would | 
be unfair to the tenants of buildings to! 
get rid of them before the property was | 


actually required for public purposes. 
wished to know what immediate use was 
to be made of the site to be acquired; and 


He} 


alsowhether the architect had completed the | 
buildings he had commenced; and whether | 
the new offices about to be erected formed | 


part of the whole design ? 

Lord JOHN MANNERS said, 
thought the suggestions of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Goldney) deserved consideration. 


was not wedded theoretically to the present | 


system of land purchases, but it was neces- 


he! 


He} 


sary under the existing mode of keeping | 


The Attorney General 


Burlington House was the most consider- 
able. In order to preserve the house entire, 
a large space of ground had been sacrificed, 
and after all the building itself would be 
so altered as to retain few of its original 
features. The House of Commons having 
decided that the new National Gallery 
should be built on its present site, it had 
been determined that rooms for the Royal 
Academy, for the London University, and 
for the learned societies should be built at 
Burlington House, but instead of building 
them in one group under one afchitect, and 
having one design, three architects had 
been employed, and there were three de- 
signs. The London University was in a 
fair way of being finished. The Royal Aca- 
demy was nearly completed, and he believed 
that the annual exhibition would be held 
there next year; but the building for the 
learned societies was not yet commenced. 
It was now found necessary, in order to 
reconcile Burlington House with the build- 
ings around it, that it should be made into 
something else. It was to have another 
story, and atthe bottom an arcade, a ridi- 
culous and absurd thing, after so great a 8a- 
crifice had been made to keep the building 
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as anarchitectural monument. He wished | 
to know whether there was any prospect of | 
an arrangement being made, so that the | 
library of the Royal Society which stopped | 
the way might be removed, and proper 
access to the Academy building might be 
afforded ; also whether in the event of the 
Royal Academy being ready at Burlington 
House next year, there was any prospect 
of the rooms at the National Gallery being 
liberated for the national collection of pic- 
tures, which were now cramped from want | 
of space in Trafalgar Square and at Ken- | 
sington ? He was quite sure the noble Lord 
(Lord John Manners) would do his best to 
facilitate that result. 

Sin GEORGE BOWYER said, that Bur. | 
lington House would be entirely spoilt by 
the addition of another story and an arcade. 
It had better be pulled down than thus dis- 
figured. The proportions were now very | 
beautiful, but the addition of another story 
would dwarf the basement. There were | 
not so many correct structures in London 
that we could afford to spoil one of them. 
He regretted, too, that the other buildings 
which were to stand on the ground would 
not be in the same style. 

Toe CHAIRMAN reminded the Com-| 
mittee that the Vote before them related to | 
the enlargement of the National Gallery, | 
and not to Burlington House. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he wished to ask | 
what the intentions of the Government | 
were in regard to the enlargement of the 
National Gallery? He understood that a| 
Commission was appointed last year to| 
procure architects to compete for the new | 
building or for altering the present one; | 
aud that the designs sent in had been dis- 
approved of, and consequently nothing had 
been done. There had been no mention of | 
the matter during the present Session, and | 
the eonsequence was that the national pic- | 
tures had no location. He would be glad 
if her Majesty’s Government would afford | 
some information upon the subject. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, that 
the hon, Member for Dundalk (Sir George | 
Bowyer) evidently had in his mind the de- 
signs exhibited a year or two ago, which, 
owing to the strenuous exertions of the hon. | 
Member for Southwark (Mr. Layard) had 
been set aside at considerable expense to 
the country. In answer to the complaint 
of those two hon Members, that an addi- | 
tional story was going to be put on Bur- | 
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they were very careful that the whole of 
the plans should be placed in the Library 
for the inspection of every Member of Par- 
liament who might choose to examine them. 
The House, after having had this ample 
opportunity of inspecting the plans, had 
sanctioned the scheme as a whole ; and no 
part of it could now be altered without 
materially interfering with its complete- 
ness. In answer to the questions of the 
hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. Layard) 
he had to say that it had unfortunately 
happened that, owing to unforeseen legal 
technicalities, the building designed for the 
reception of the Royal Society and the 
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|other learned bodies had not been com- 


menced. Those difficulties had now, how- 
ever, been overcome, and the works would 
be proceeded with as fast as possible. 
In answer to the question whether access 
could not be given through Burlington 


| House to the new rooms for the Royal 


Academy in the rear of that building, 
which were being proceeded with rapidly 
and with great success, he could assure the 
Committee that the Royal Society, the 
Royal Academy, and the Government, 
were anxious that a satisfactory arrange- 
ment should be come to; and he was san- 
guine in the hope that, as soon as the 
rooms were ready, some means of access 
The hon. Member 
behind him (Mr. Bentinck) had asked him 
what prospect there was of the building for 


| the new National Gallery being commenced, 


and what course the Government intended 
to take with reference to the competition 
held last year ? The hon. Member would see 
from the terms of the Vote that the Govern- 
ment had not yet obtained possession of 
the ground upon which a part of the new 
building was to be erected ; and, as they 
did not think it right to pull down the ex- 
isting building until they had obtained pos- 
session of the whole of the site upon which 
the new building would stand, the works 
In his opi- 
nion it would be better not to hurry on the 
selection of an architect, especially after 
what occurred last year. Two competitions 
took place at the same time last year, and 
both came to an untimely end ; andin both 
cases the Government found themselves in 
a difficult position. He believed that he 
should be best discharging his duty by not 
giving any positive answer as to the in- 
tention of the Government upon this sub- 


lington House, he would only say that last | ject. 


year, before the Government proposed to | 
take any Vote whatever for the building, | 


Sr GEORGE BOWYER remarked 
that the noble Lord had not informed the 
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Committee whether a new story was to | University since the site was selected they 

be added to Burlington House. had never suggested that additional means 
Lorv JOHN MANNERS said there | of access were required. 

had been no alteration in the plans ex-| Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN remarked, 

hibited last year, which included the erec- | that the University of London had had a 

tion of an additional story. | Member given to it, and there might bea 

ite eh | contested election. 

" “~~ | Vote agreed to. 

m rap pl Ng ~ sum for! (6 ) £8,000, to complete the sum for 
way © = 8s. | Chapter House, Westminster. 


Mr. LAYARD inquired whether there | Mr. DILLWYN said, he wished to 
was any intention of opening Vigo Street | know what use would be made of this 
for carriage traffic when the building was | Chapter House for which so much money 
completed? The thoroughfare was very | was wanted ? 
much blocked up at present. | Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, the 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that all | building when restored would be used as a 
street improvements had been handed over | Chapter House. 
to the local authorities by Act of Parlia-| Mr. Atperman LUSK inquired, whe- 
ment. | ther any public benefit whatever would be 

Mr. AtperMan LAWRENCE objected | derived from this outlay, or was the money 
to public buildings being erected in situa- | to be expended solely for the advantage of 
tions which had no approaches to them. | the Dean and Chapter? He had been 
He disapproved altogether of leaving the | told that this restoration would be a very 
question of approaches in the hands of the | elaborate thing, and he hoped the noble 
Metropolitan Board of Works. | Lord would be able to explain what it was 

Mr. M. CHAMBERS also complained | for. It was all very well to put their hands 
of the difficulty there would be of getting | into their own pockets to gratify a peculiar 
to the new buildings, and suggested that | taste ; but it was a serious matter to put 
thé different bodies interested should come | their hands deeply into the public purse 
to some arrangement for providing greater | for the purpose of decorating a fancy place 
facilities of access. | like that at the cost of the nation. 

Mr. COWPER said, he could not al-| Mr. GOLDNEY said, that some years 
‘ow the Committee to entertain the idea | ago, before either the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
that the University of London would be | Alderman Lusk) or himself had come into 
placed in an inaccessible position. The | Parliament, there had been a good deal of 
fact was it was in one of the best posi- | discussion on this subject, and it had been 
tions to be found in London. It was not | determined to vote £25,000 for restoring 
in a thoroughfare where carriages were | the Chapter House as a work of art. The 
continually passing and making noise; but | present Vote was the annual instalment of 
that was so much the better. The way|thatsum. That being so, he did not think 
to get to it from Regent Street would be | it competent for hon. Members to enter on 
through New Burlington Street. With | the subject now. 
respect to Vigo Street, it was so narrow; Sim COLMAN O’LOGHLEN corrobo- 
that scareely any advantage would be | rated this statement. 
gained by opening it. If this was a/| 
matter which concerned the general traffic | 
of the metropolis, the making of new ap.- | (7.) £25,400, to complete the sum for 
proaches devolved upon the Metropolitan | New Palace at Westminster, Acquisition 
Board of Works and the parishes, and not | of Land. 
upon the Government. | Mr. GOLDNEY said, that this land 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that all} was to be acquired for the purpose of 
the carriages coming either to the Royal | making a decorative garden at the end of 
Academy or the learned societies would! the Palace. He hoped that the frecholds 
approach through Piceadilly. He quite | would be purchased, as tenancy would be 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman that | objectionable. But as this might be termed 
the London University did not require the| a fancy Vote, he hoped the Government 
same kind of access as other public build- | would give directions that the rest of the 
ings. In all the communications which he | land should be acquired as the interests fell 
had had with the authorities of the London | in very gradually. 


Sir George Bowyer 


Vote agreed to. 
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Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, the | last five or six years showed that we had 
Jand was not to be acquired for ornamental | very good architects; and if Burlington 
purposes, but for the absolute protection| House were pulled down a similar or a 
of the Palace of Westminster, and he, | superior building could be erected anywhere 
therefore, hoped the noble Lord would lose| else. He did ‘not think that the gateway 
no time in securing and clearing it. If} was one that should be allowed to stand in 
the hon. Member only took the trouble to| the way of a great improvement. There 
walk to the end of the Palace, he would| were two buildings of a Moorish construe- 
see a large collection of straw and hay | | tion, one on each side of Burlington House; 
there, which would be a cause of the | and so long as they were there he thought 
greatest danger if a fire was to break out. | that it was desirable to keep up the wall 
He wished to know from the noble Lord| and to have the gate shut. He asked 
whether St. Margaret’s Church, which he| whether these two extraordinary structures 
and the noble Lord himself looked upon as| were not to be excluded from the observa- 
a great disfigurement to Westminster Ab- | tion of persons who looked at Burlington 
bey, could not be taken down and re-built | House ? 
on the land which it was proposed to ac-| Mr. COWPER hoped that the noble 
quire. If he was not mistaken, the noble | Lord would break through all this super- 
Lord had stated last year that it was de-| stitious and conventional admiration for 
sirable that St. Margaret’s Church should | Burlington House, and would pull it down 
be removed. | entirely. As an Italian villa residence for 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, the hon. | a private gentleman the house was all very 
and learned Gentleman was quite correct | well; but as a public building it would be 
as to what he had stated about St. Mar-| an entire failure. 
garet’s Church. He thought, however, Mr. LAYARD said, he was inclined to 
he should have been exceeding his duty | agree with his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
if he had entered into any negotiations on | Cowper), more especially as another story 
the subject. But the hon. Baronet would | or an attic was to be added to Burlington 
see in the Report of the Commission on | House as a place of exhibition for the Royal 
the concentration of Public Offices that} Academy, which would entirely change its 
there was a recommendation to the effect| architectural character. The interior of 
he had suggested. ' Burlington House was very inconvenient 

Vote agreed to. even for a private residence. Unless they 

completely altered both the interior and 

(8.) £51,000, to complete the sum for | the exterior, it would be impossible to make 
Burlington House. anything of it. It would have to be treated 

Mr. MONK asked, whether it was in-| like the Irishman’s knife, which was fit for 
tended to take down the blank wallin front | nothing till it got a new handle and new 
of Burlington House and to erect some | blade. 
ornamental railings instead ? CotoneL FRENCH also thought it would 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he would suggest | be better to get rid of the present structure 
that as nothing had yet been done to} | a8 not suited to its position. When it was 
Burlington House, not a single stone having | originally built its owner was asked why 
been removed, and as the design exhibited | he had expended so much money on a 
last year was generally disapproved, it | house so far out of town. The noble Lord’s 
would be better to remit the question to| reply was, “I have gone so far in order to 
Messrs. Banks and Barry, that they might | make it certain that no person will build 
see whether they could not improve upon beyond me.’ 
the plans already submitted to the House.| Mr. FLOYER said the hon. and gallant 
Representations had been made to him in| Gentleman must have forgotten that half 
favour of preserving the fine gateway of| a century at least before Burlington House 
Burlington House, and he therefore asked | was built Clarendon House and Dunkirk 
the noble Lord not to let it be destroyed, | House had been erected far to the west of 
but, if it must be taken down, to place it) it. If it were a question between retaining 
in some other position in the metropolis | Barlington House and pulling it down, 
where it would be seen to advantage. | there might be some reason for hesitation, 

Mr. AYRTON said, that ifhon. Members| for it was a building of considerable pre- 
were not too fashionable to travel east of | tensions, of much interest, and of a charac- 
Temple Bar they would find that many of| ter of which not another specimen could 
the buildings erected in the City during the! be found either in London or its vicinity, 
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But if it could not be preserved in its in-| the latter would take possession, No 
tegrity it had better not be preserved | money was being spent on Burlington House 
at all. | itself by the Government. The Committee 
Mr. DENMAN said, he had very often! were not asked to vote a single sixpence 
passed an evening listening to discussions | for that purpose. All the Government had 
of this kind, though he had not taken part | undertaken to do was to build on the sides 
in them. He hoped that the noble Lord| ef Burlington House accommodation for 
would be guided in the matter by con-| the learned societies. There would be a 
siderations of economy, which did not seem | fine archway in front, through which 
to be much regarded by persons of esthetic | Burlington House would be seen from 
tastes. This very night it had been recom- | Piccadilly. 
mended that St. Margaret’ s Church should | Mr. AYRTON asked whether the 
be pulled down ; but it seemed to him that| Moorish brick buildings would be covered 
it would be an act of reckless extravagance | by the buildings proposed to be erected ? 
to incur the expense of destroying that; Lorpj JOHN MANNERS replied that 
building merely because its appearance | when the new buildings were erected the 
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offended a few extremely fastidious eyes. | 
With regard to Burlington House it would 
be extravagant to preserve it on wathetic | 


grounds alone and still more extravagant | 


to tinker it. If, in either case, it was not 
fit for the purpose for which it was in- 


tended; if it should be found not worth | 


retaining, he hoped that it would not be 
preserved merely from a regard for its 
reputation as a specimen of classical ar-| 
chitecture; bat, if well suited for the object 


desired, he did not see why it should be | 


pulled down. 

Mr. BENTINCK said his hon. and | 
learned Friend (Mr. Denman) misrepre- | 
sented him, because if there was one thing 
against which he continually protested, it | 
was expenditure on esthetic grounds. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS aaid, that the 
main suggestion which had been made in 
the discussion would be fatal to the whole 
scheme and absolutely impracticable. 
he had the least idea that Burlington 


House would have been brought into the | 
discussion he would have had all the plans | 


and elevations brought down, in order that 
hon. Members might see what had been 
proposed and sanctioned last year. Before | 
the Government took any Vote upon it they 
clearly explained what they proposed to do. 
As far as the Royal Academy was con- 


cerned, what was proposed was that they | 
should at their own expense build rooms | 


in the rear of Burlington House. The 
Academy had executed their part of the 
contract, and the buildings were nearly 


the ground behind under a lease for a long 
term of years. 
undertaken to re-model Burlington House | 
according to the plans exhibited in the 
Library last Session. As soon as the Royal 
Society could make way for the Academy, 


Mr. Floyer 


If | 


The Royal Academy had 


brick buildings of which the hon. Member 
| complained would be hidden. 


Vote agreed to. 


(9.) £23,905, to complete the sum for 
| Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland. 
| Mr. DILLWYN complained that the 
sum asked was in excess of the Esti- 
mate. The original Estimate having been 
£103,000, £118,000 had been voted al- 
‘ready, and £25,000 was wanted this year. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that the 
| Estimate had certainly been exceeded, but 
| the Government had a strict eye on these 
works with a view to keeping down ex- 
'penditure. The charge was undertaken 
because half the cost of County Courts in 
England is borne by the Consolidated 
| Fund. 
| Coroye, FRENCH asked why Scotland 
should receive one-half the costs of these 
Courts, while Ireland pays the whole cost 
| of analogous Courts ? 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN hoped 
** the act of justice to Scotland ’’ would be 
emulated in reference to Ireland. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH did not intend 
| to represent the Vote as an ‘act of justice 
to Scotland.” 


Vote agreed to 
(10.) £31,252, to complete the sum for 


Rates for Government Property, 
(11.) £77,470, to complete the sum for 


| Post Office and Inland Revenue Buildings. 


(12.) £10,000, New Home and Colonial 


completed; and they would shortly enter | Offices. 


into possession of Burlington House and | 


(13.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £20,000, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1869, of a Grant in aid 


| of the New Buildings for the University of Glas- 


gow.” 
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Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN wished to 
know, if any part of the sum to be ap- 





plied for this purpose would be expended 
in the building of houses for the theologi- | 


cal Professors? If the hon. Gentleman 
could not answer that question he would 
move the postponement’of the Vote, especi- 
ally as the Lord Advocate was not pre- 
sent. 

Ma. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the Vote 
was taken for the purpese of proceeding 
with the buildings now in progress. He 
could not say what buildings would be con- 
structed under the Vote. Negotiations had 
been going ou for some time on the sub- 
ject, and as the object was one of im- 
portance, and as the Vote was a reason- 
able one, he hoped the Committee would 
agree to it 


as it was important that the question should 
be answered,, whether any portion of the 
Vote was to be devoted to theological 
teaching ? and as the Lord Advocate was 
not present, he would move that the Chair- 


man report Progress. 


Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
proposed, ** That the Chairman do report | 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 


(Sir Colman O° Loghlen.) 


Mr. DALGLISH said, he hoped the 
Motion would not be pressed. The Vote 
was for the benefit of the whole of the | 
West of Scotland, and a great many Irish | 
students, especially those intending to enter ' 
the medical profession, were educated at | 
Glasgow University. The citizens of Glas- 
gow had already subseribed almost as much 
as the Parliamentary Grant, and he be- 
lieved they would eventually subscribe con- 
siderably more. £72,000 had been granted 
to the University of London. 

Sin COLMAN O’LOGHULEN said, that 
it was not the Grant but the ‘‘ theology ”’ 
he objected to. He should withdraw the | 
Motion, but he should take an opportunity 
of putting a question to the Lord Advocate 
on the subject. 

Mr. DILLWYN asked whether that 
was to be the beginning of a system of 
subsidizing the Universities in all parts of 
the country ? 

Mr. AYRTON asked for an explanation 
from the Government of the policy on} 
which these Votes were made. It seemed 
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| instances. 
| was one example of that. 
‘sum had been appropriated to the re-con- 
Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, that | 


' for its benefit. 
| been examined by the Government. It 
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| seen to contribute a similar amount to- 


wards it. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, the principle of 
supporting institutions for the promotion of 
learning was not a new one, but had always 


|been recognized in this country. The 
| application of that principle was a matter 
| of discretion. 
‘obseure place, merely because it might 


Every second-rate town or 


subscribe a certain sum for a College, was 
not, as a matter of course, to receive a 
Vote of public money; but a degree of 
discrimination was to be observed in these 
eases. The policy of supporting institu- 
tions of learning in the kingdom of Scot- 
land had certainly been followed in other 
The University of Aberdeen 
A considerable 


struction of the buildings of Aberdeen 
University, and they were this year voting 
the final sum required to complete the 
amount originally proposed to be applied 
The case of Glasgow had 


was the case of a poor University, with a 
very spirited community, who wished to 
place the institution on a basis suitable to 
the wants of the age, and who had sub- 
scribed in a very munificent manner. It 
was therefore thought that the State might 
be fairly asked to second the exertions 
made by the inhabitants of Glasgow for 
such an important public purpose. 

Mr. HARDCASTLE said, he did not 
admit that, because Aberdeen had obtained 
a Vote of public money, Glasgow ought to 
receive one also, The University of Glas- 
gow was not, in the proper sense of the 
word, a University, but merely a College. 

Sir JOHN GRAY said, that no Vote 
could be more properly granted by the 
House than a Vote to sustain the founda- 
tion of a great University. He was glad 
tosee that the Scotch Members were united 
in supporting the Vote for the University 
foundation in Glasgow; and he trusted 
that when the First Lord of the Treasury 
proposed a University foundation for Ire- 
land, in accordance with the feelings of 
the Irish people, the proposal would receive 
the unanimous support of the Scotch 
Members. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT remarked that 
Owen’s College in Manchester, was de- 
serving of the consideration of the Com- 








as if they were about to establish the novel | mittee, and when money was granted for 
principle that, wherever a body of persons | this College in Glasgow, he must remind 
subseribed a certain sum for the foundation | them that the College in Manchester had 
of a College, the State was to be called | an equal claim upon them. 


‘ 
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posal was in strict accordance with the 
principle upon which the Education Grant 
was distributed throughout the country— 
namely, in the encouragement of local 
subseriptions. In this case, munificent 
subscriptions had been raised in the city of 
Glasgow itself, and to reject the Vote would 
have very much the aspect of a breach of 
faith. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(14.) £3,200, to complete the sum for 
the Wellington Monument. 

Mr. LAYARD asked for explanations. 
He did not wish to say a word against Mr. 
Stephens, whom he believed to be a man 
of considerable talent; but it was plain, 
from the number of years that had passed, 


and from the amount voted in excess of the | 
original Estimate, that there must have | 


been considerable laxity when the contract 
was originally entered into. The original 


Estimate was £14,000; £22,800 had 


been voted, part of which, however, had | 


not been spent. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he was 
happy to be able to return a satisfactory 
answer to the question. Mr. Stephens 


was making very rapid progress with the | 


completion of the work, and hoped in a 
short time to commence the necessary pre- 
parations in St. Paul’s. 

Vote agreed to. 


(15.) £1,000, to complete the sum for 
the Palmerston Monument. 

Mr. BENTINCK expressed a desire 
for information. What was to be the 


nature of the monument, and who was to } 


be the sculptor? When they saw the 
lamentable memorials erected to the me- 
mory of such men as Mr. Cobden, Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, Mr. Thackeray, 
and others, they could not help feeling un- 
easy as to the character of any proposed 


additions. Westminster Abbey was choke- | 


full already ; and the question really was, 
whether it would not be better to remove 
to a different site the memorials of all who 
were not actually buried within the Abbey 
precincts ? 


Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, that the | 


IIouse, upon the occasion of the lamented 
death of Lord Palmerston, gave expres- 
sion, in a practical manner, to its desire 
that some fitting memorial of that states- 
man should be erected. 


Jr. Jacob Bright 


{COMMONS} 
Mr. CRAUFURD said, that the pro- | 


No portion of the 
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money then voted had been expended ; 
and, accordingly, it became necessary to 
re-vote the amount this year. The artist 
selected was Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. LAYARD asked the noble Lord, 
having regard to the number of failures 
which had taken place in our public sta- 
tues, to give an undertaking that a cast 
should be erected in Westminster Abbey 
before the statue itself was executed. 


Vote agreed to. 


(16.) £133,259, to complete the sum for 
the Public Buildings, Ireland. 

Mr. AtperMan LUSK said he had last 
year called attention to an item of £500 
for *‘ catching rats, inspecting fire-engines, 
and sweeping chimneys.” This year the 
rats had disappeared, and all these items 
were put down under the head of ‘ Mis- 
cellaneous Expenditure.”” He objected to 
this method of keeping accounts, as de- 
ceptive, and unworthy of a great Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. G. MORRIS, referring to the por- 
tion of the Vote applicable to Coastguard 
stations in Ireland, hoped that some im. 
provement would be effected in these 
dwellings, the condition of which, in many 
instances upon the West coast of Ireland, 
was really disgraceful. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said that 
larger portion of this Vote would be ap- 
plied to the purpose referred to by the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. G. MORRIS said, what he com- 
plained of was, that no portion of it seemed 
to be intended for the Coastguard stations 
in the West of Ireland. 


Vote agreed to. 


(17.) £6,000, to complete the sum for 
the Queen’s University, Ireland. 


(18.) £4,300, to complete the sum for 
the Ulster Canal. 


In reply to Colonel Frencu, 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the UI- 
ster Canal had come into the possession of 
the Government in consequence of those 
interested in the Canal having failed to pay 
interest on the sums advanced to them by 
the Government. He regretted to say that 
the attempt to induce the Canal Company 
to complete the canal works had been so 
far unsuccessful. 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN observed 
that the sum now asked for was only part 
of an amount which had been sanctioned 
by Act of Parliament. 

Vote agreed to. 
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(19.) £7,500, to complete the sum for | of the measure. He had hoped that after 
the Portland Harbour. the manner in which that Bill had passed 
the second reading it might have been 


: agreed to with certain modifications not 
Resolutions to be reported upon Monday | affecting its principle. The Bill related 


House resumed. 


next 5 to several important matters, into which 
Committee to sit again upon Monday | he need not now enter as they were fully 
next. | discussed on a previous occasion. After 


| that discussion he was aware that some 
PIER AND HARBOUR ORDERS CONFIRMATION, | Modifications were necessary; but after 
&c., BILL pra ree — be i no Raw 

Considered in Committee. 7 vom Bye BOee Saeeieay Se ae 
(In the Committee. ) every confidence that the measure would 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to | have been accepted in regard to its main 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in| provisions. He was confirmed in that 

a Bill for confirming certain Provisionai Orders | ; . : 

made by the Board of Trade under “ The General | Bil hed 1 by ot yey ye 
Pier and Harbour Act, 1861,” relating to Bright- | ad met with irom the Archbishop 
lingsea, Clevedon, Morecambe, Mousehole, Instow, | Of Canterbury, and the almost universal 
Saltburn by the Sea, and Southport; and to | acceptance it had met with out-of-doors 
amend “The General Pier and Harbour Act, | as a substantial and honest endeavour on 


1961.” - 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be the = od the ao deal with 
brought in by Mr, Srepuzn Cave and Mr,|°2¢ Of the most difficult and intricate 
Scuater-Booru. questions of the day. Had it been allowed 


to pass, he could not help thinking that 
they would have made some advance on a 
question of such vital importance to the 
nation as that of education, and that it 
would have been entitled to take its rank 
| among the most‘useful Acts of the Sessions. 
Considering, however, the state of business 
in the other House of Parliament and the 


House adjourned at half after Twelve | 
o’clock, till Monday next, 





HOUSE OF LORDS, condition in which public affairs had been 
placed by the action of a right hon. Gen- 
Monday, May 18, 1868. ' tleman in that House, it was impossible 


that Government could entertain the 
MINUTES.] —Sexect Commitrre—On Police | slightest hope that a measure involving 
come gang — o a | discussions of such a very intricate cha- 
Be nes Seon ead — Rodowedractor had the slightest chance of pasing 
(100) ; Exchequer Bonds (£1,600,000).* im this Session. It was, therefore, the 
Report—Regulation of Railways (95-101). intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
not to proceed any further with the mea- 
EDUCATION BILL.—(No. 53.) sure in the present Session ; and they had 
(The Lord President.) | come to that decision with the more regret, 
: : | because there was, he believed, another 
a Bill in the House of Commons which 
Tne Duxe or MARLBOROUGH see- | might have been considered in conjunction 
ing the noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville) | with this, and which might have been 
in his place desired to answer a Question | found to contain some provisions of great 
which he had put to him a few evenings | usefulness. How far any of these were 
since with respect to the course the Go-| capable of being engrafted with success 
vernment intended to pursue in regard to| upon the measure of the Government it 
the Education Bill, which stood for Com-' was impossible for him now to say; but 
mittee on the 22nd inst. Several of their | obviously it would have been attended 
Lordships had placed Amendments on the | with advantage to the public if the two 
Paper in regard to that Bill, some of| Bills could have been considered together. 
which, if agreed to, must materially mo-| This, however, was hopeless in the exist- 
dify its character. The first Amendment | ing state of things, and the Government 
had reference to the creation of a new| were accordingly compelled reluctantly to 
Department of State ; and the second pro- | withdraw the Bill. He begged, therefore, 
posed to leave out all the principal clauses | to move that the Order be discharged. 
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Eant GRANVILLE said, he thought 
the Government had taken the wisest 
course in withdrawing a Bill which they 
had no hope of carrying this Session, and 
he congratulated the Lord President on the 
personal relief which he must feel. The} 
Lord President (the Duke of Marlborough) 
had admitted the justice of the suspicion 
expressed by the noble Earl (the Earl of | 
Harrowby) and by himself that the Bill | 
presented to the House was oaly a portion | 
of that which was originally drafted for 
consideration, and was in fact only a por- 
tion of a much larger measure of education 
which must sooner or later be taken into 
consideration, and his sound judgment 
must make him feel the inadequacy of the 
portion embodied in this Bill to meet the 
requirements of those interested in the ex- 
tension of education. It would, moreover, 
have been a difficult task to defend the | 
majority of the details in the Committee. 
There were, however, some clauses to 
which no objection had been made, and 
against which no Amendments had been 
threatened, but which; on the contrary, 
had been generally approved by nearly all 
who had taken part in the two previous 
debates. Such were the proposals respect- 
ing ‘‘ evening schools,” ‘‘ secular schools,” 
and “ building grants.” But at the same | 
time very strong objections had been made 
to embodying minute regulations such as 
these in a Bill, instead of embodying them | 
from time to time in Minutes to be then 
submitted to Parliament for their sanction. | 
But, whether these objections were right 
or wrong, it would be very hard, now the 
Government had withdrawn their Bill, 
that the promoters of schools should be | 
deprived of the advantages which they | 
would enjoy if, in accordance with the or- | 
dinary practice, these proposals had already | 
been embodied in Minutes. He wished 
to know what course the Lord President | 
meant to pursue on this point. There} 
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They in certain cases refused to make 


Grants to schools unless the promoters 
agreed to insert in the trust deeds one of 
two Conscience Clauses. The same system 
was followed during the Governments of 
Lords Palmerston and Russell; and he 
believed, but was not sure, that no devia- 
tion had been made from it by either of 
the noble Dukes who since had presided 
over the Council. An important step, 
however, had been lately taken ; the Bill 
which had been introduced by the Govern. 
ment contained a Conscience Clause, and 
the Bill was supported by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury chiefly because it contained 
that clause. Some of his (Earl Granville’s) 
Friends had desired to divide against the 
Bill; but he ventured to disuade them 
from doing so on its second reading, partly 
because it was not inconsistent with a 
much larger measure, but chiefly because 
it established the principle of applying a 
Conscience Clause to some Church schools, 
His Friends yielded to that argument, and 
no one objected to the construction he had 
put on it. That Vote, in his opinion, was 
fatal to all the abstract objections to a 
Conscience Clause. He had looked over 
the famous Seventeen Reasons against a 
Conscience Clause that very morning, and 
he had found that Vote was absolutely 
fatal to them all. None of their Lordships 
could pretend now that there was a com- 
pact between the Executive and the Church 
which could not be broken, or that no 
clergyman could receive a Conscience 
Clause without detriment to his conscience, 
and that no Government or Parliament 
could impose such a burden on a clergy- 
man. All that now remained was a ques- 
tion of degree and expediency, and not of 
principle. The Government had aban- 
doned the Bill. What course did they 
now intend to pursue with respect to a 
Conscience Clause? The great difficulty 
he had felt in answering the objections of 





was also another question of greater import- | those hostile to a Conscience Clause was to 
ance. He was not going to inflict on the | explain why he had not procured Parlia- 
House the speech he might have made on} mentary sanction for it. When examined 
moving his Amendment on the Uonscience| before the Committee of the House of 
Clause; but he wished to point out the| Commons the following Question was put 
difficulty in which the Government were| to him by the present Secretary of State 
placed, and the only way in which he} for War (Sir John Pakington) :— 
thought they could advantageously meet | 

it. The principle of Conscience Clauses!“ May I take the liberty of asking why, as the 
had been adupted by the Committee of| heal ofthe Department, you did not in the case 
Council ae 1846; but it was the | important changes in the practice of the Office, 
late Lord Salisbury and Mr. Adderley who place the question before Parliament ?” 

first had the credit of practically applying | 

it to a certain number of Church schools. | He (Earl Granville) answered— 


The Duke of Marlborough 
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“J do not know whether I am wrong in what 

I have done, but I am quite ready to state to the 
Committee my reasons for acting as I have acted. 
I think that it is very important indeed, if pos- 
sible, to arrange this Conscience Clause with the 
concurrence of the Church of England. It is 
very desirable, if possible, that the Privy Council, 
or whatever Department has charge of the educa- 
tion of the country, should be on good terms with 
the Church of England, and I hope that an ad- 
yance has been made with the Conscience Clause 
in the minds of a very large portion, not only of 
Church of England men, but of the clergy of the 
Church of England... . But I think that if I 
were to propose to lay before the House of Com- 
mons a Conscience Clause now, exactly in the 
shape in which it is, with rather a difficult and 
wavering rule as to the number of Dissenters, the 
first question of the House of Commons would 
be—' Why are any number of Dissenters to be 
forced either to violate their religious feelings or 
to be excluded from the benefit of the education 
which is partly supported by the State?” I 
believe that our Conscience Clause does not go 
far enough now to satisfy the House of Commons, 
and at present I am afraid that we should not 
have concurrence on the part of the Church of 
England so as to enable us to bring in a measure 
which would be perfectly satisfactory with respect 
to the Conscience Clause. On this question of 
religious differences I think it is absolutely incum- 
bent upon members of the Government not to 
bring them needlessly forward so as to cause 
irritation, unless they can see their way very 
clearly to a settlement of them.” 
In another part of the evidence he (Earl 
Granville) expressed an opinion that a 
Conscience Clause should apply to building 
and annual grants. The right hon. Baronet, 
pursuing his examination, asked— 

“May we understand the substance of your 
Lordship’s answers to be that you have abstained 
from submitting that important question to Par- 
liament, partly from a feeling of conciliation 
towards the Church of England, and partly from 
the opinion (which is, I think, a sound opinion) 
that Parliament might say, ‘If you adopt this 
clause you must carry it out to the full extent of 
the principle which it involves ?”” 

To this he (Earl Granville) answered in 
the affirmative ; but when he gave these 
reasons, the course of the Privy Council 
was known to everyone, and under that 
notoriety the House of Commons passed 
the Education Votes. These reasons now, 
however, no longer applied; the Govern- 
ment had negotiated with the Church, and 
had proved their opinion that it was time 
to approach Parliament; and they had 
condemned the present system by making 
& proposal more fettered with restrictions 
and with words in the clause of a new 
and doubtful construction. Admitting the 
necessity and wisdom of suspending the 
Bill, he hoped the Government would em. 
body a Conscience Clause in a Minute of 
the Committee of Council. But, he asked | 
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what Conscience Clause was to be so em- 
bodied? There were many in the field. 
The Government had indirectly disap- 
proved those which had been adopted or 
suggested by the Committee of Council ; 
there was a clause proposed in an Educa- 


tion Bill now before the House of Com- 


mons, but the wording of it was new; 
and as to their own clause, the Govern- 
ment, must be convinced that, meagre in 
extent, vague in its meaning, and liable 
to all sorts of interpretations by succeeding 
political chiefs of the Department, it would 
not be tolerated for a moment in the House 
of Commons, Not one of the large Liberal 
majority was known to hold opinions on 
this subject different from those sup- 
ported by him and confirmed by Sir John 
Pakington. Was it likely that the Secre- 
taries of State for Foreign Affairs and of 
War, Mr. Adderley, and other eminent 
Conservative Members had changed theirs, 
at least, in a retrograde sense? His sug- 
gestion, therefore, was that the President 
of the Council should lay before Parliament 
a Minute embodying the Amendment of 
of which he (Earl Granville) had given 
Notice. It would have been presumptuous 
in him to press this course on the Govern- 
ment if the Amendment had been of a 
novel character. There was, however, 
nothing original about it. It only made 
building and annual grants conditional on 
the managers making rules for or adopting 
in practice the obligations of the claims of 
the Endowed Schools Act. That clause 
was approved by the right rev. Bench, 
passed by the Legislature, had been worked 
for eight years in the Charitable Commis- 
sion and in the Court of Chancery, without 
a single case of litigation, and without a 
word of complaint from either Churchman 
or Nonconformist. The words “establish ” 
in “practice” had already been intro- 
duced into several schemes of the Charity 
Commissioners and were intended in a 
conciliatory spirit to many clergymen who 
objected to the theory but not to the 
practice of a Conscience Clause. It was 
also in the spirit of the recommendation of 
the Middle-class School Commission. He 
was quite sure that if the Government 
desired to adopt a Conscience Clause it was 
impossible to unite so many reasons in 
favour of any other. The Government 
would incur a grave responsibility if they 
left this matter unsettled and declined to 
seek Parliamentary guidance for them- 
selves. On the other hand, such a Minute, 
instead of adding to business in the House 
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of Commons, would facilitate the passing 
of the Education Votes. If questioned it 


would give the Government the luxury of 
finding themselves in an enormous ma- | 


jority, and it would tend more than any- 
thing else to arrest the current which was 
beginning to flow against a denomina- 
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REGULATION OF RAILWAYS BILL. 
( The Duke of Richmond.) 

(no. 95.) BEPORT. 
Amendments reported (according to 
| Order). 

Amendments made. 


tional system — and consequently against | 


the Church of England—in favour of a 
purely secular one. 


Lorpv REDESDALE said, that, so far | 


from the clause having been generally 
accepted, as the noble Earl had stated, the 
schools of the National Society and nearly 
all the Church schools in the country were 
exempted from its operation. 

Tue Duxe or MARLBOROUGH said, 
that the Endowed Schools Act, on which 
the noble Earl (Earl Granville) so much 
relied, did not, in point of fact, contain 
any Conscience Clause at all. It merely 
leid down the rule, and left the particular 
form of Conscience Clause to be afterwards 
adopted. A form had been prescribed by 
the Education Department; and the Go- 


vernment, after due consideration, had | 


proposed another, which they thought 
would be an improvement, and which, 
after consultation with the heads of the 
Church, had been accepted by them, and 
by others who were unwilling to accept 
that now in use, and who were equally 
opposed to that supported by the noble 
Earl. As, however, it was not possible 
to obtain the assent of Parliament to it, 


Clause 14 (Fares to be posted in Sta- 
tions). 

Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
|moved an Amendment compelling rail- 
| way companies to print on each ticket 

the fare for the journey for which it was 
| issued. 

| THe Duxe or RICHMOND declined 
| to assent to the Amendment, which he 
regarded as unnecessary. This very clause 
| afforded the public sufficient protection, 
inasmuch as it provided that a list of 
| fares should be exhibited at the varions 
railway stations. For his own part he 
| very much doubted whether passengers 
| were often cheated in purchasing their 
| tickets. 

Tne Eart or CLANCARTY supported 
the Amendment. He thought, amongst 
other advantages, it would tend to facili- 
tate the keeping their accounts, 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY trusted 
that their Lordships would support the 
Government in their resistance to an 
Amendment which could afford no addi- 
| tional protection to the public, while it 
| would entail a large extra expenditure on 








there would be no deviation from the pre- | the railway companies. As their Lord- 
sent practice, nor was it intended that | ships could easily understand, the tickets 
there should be any deviation from the | were struck off in large numbers, and, as 
principles at present acted upon by the| the fares were continually being altered, 
Education Department, without the direct | with each change the tickets not issued 
sanction of the Legislature. As to the | would have to be destroyed. On one oc- 
proposal of the noble Earl that the Govern- | casion the Great Northern Railway Com- 
ment should lay on the table of either pany, having made an extensive alteration 
House a Minute embodying his views, he | in their tariff, had to destroy no less than 
could only say that Her Majesty’s Minis- | 1,000,000 tickets, which had become use- 
ters had no such intention. He could only | less from this cause. ‘Ihe constant ten- 
repeat the regret that Government felt | dency of railway fares in this country was 
that they had neither the opportunity nor | to become lower and lower, and therefore 
the power of legislating during the pre- | it would be detrimental to the public in- 
sent Session on the subject of education. | terest were their Lordships to discourage 
After a few words from the Earl of! railway companies from altering their 
AIRLIE, fares. Upon what ground did their Lord- 
’ ships propose to fix this expensive regu- 
Order for the House to be put into Com- | lation oa commercial ienhies a 
mittee on Friday next, discharged. this description? Could the noble Lord 
,who proposed the Amendment (Lord 
| Stanley of Alderley) adduce any evidence 
| to show that the interest of the public had 
suffered from the absence of such a provi- 
| sion, which, in his humble opinion, was 

Earl Granville 
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introduced to remedy an evil purely ima- 
ginary ? The noble Lord who had spoken 
last (the Earl of Clancarty) had said that 
a provision of this kind would assist the 
railway companies in the management of 
their accounts. He entreated the House 
to leave railway companies to take care 
of themselves. It was the function of 
their Lordships to protect the public; but 
when they had taken measures to effect 
that object, he hoped that they would 
trust the railway companies to know what 
was for their own interest better than 
outside spectators were likely todo, He 
could not help thinking that this proposal, 
and that which was to follow it, was an 
endeavour to administer to railway com- 
panies a large dose of red tape. Before 
they assented to such a course being taken, 
their Lordships ought to look at home. 
That House and the other House of Par- 
liament had had the absolute control for 
centuries over a large number of offices, 
and he asked them whether this system 
of minute and excessive supervision had 
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been so successful as to warrant their Lord- 
ships in supporting an attempt to extend | 
it to the great commercial enterprizes of | 
the country? The duty of their Lord- | 
ships was clear. Let them impose broad, 
easy, and intelligible provisions for the 
protection of the public, and then let | 

| 
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Eazt GREY proposed an Amendment, 
by inserting words to compel railway 
companies to publish a statement of their 
rates and charges for the conveyance of 
goods, minerals, &c., in the form of a 
pamphlet, which should be sold to the 
public for 6d. at the stations of each 
company. The noble Earl said it was a 
matter of notoriety that the law which 
required railway companies to treat their 
customers upon equal terms was constantly 
evaded. He saw no objection to railway 
companies making a reduction in their 
rates in favour of those who did a large 
business with them; but he thought that 
all persons standing upon an equal footing 
should have similar advantages. If, there- 
fore, the companies thought proper to re- 
duce their rates in favour of certain per- 
sons, they should be compelled to lay 
before the public the grounds upon which 
they made such reduction. He thought 
that the rates might be easily printed in 
form of a small pamphlet. 


Page 6. After Clause 14, moved to insert 
the following Clause :— 


Every Railway Company shall cause a*printed 
Statement to be prepared of its Charges for the 
Conveyance of Goods ; such Statement shall show 
the Charges per Mile for Goods of various Classes, 
and also the terminal Charges, and if Deductions 
from the usual Charges are made in certain Cases 
on account of the increased Distances Goods are 








the railway companies take care of them- : a i é 
y P | conveyed, or in consideration of Contracts having 


selves. | been made by particular Persons for sending large 


| 
Lorn STANLEY or ALDERLEY | Quantities of Goods, an Account shall be given of 
thought that the noble Marquess had | all such Deductions. Such. Statement shall be 
rather exaggerated the trouble and ex- | prepared in a Form to be approved by the Board 


rhi ; ies | of Trade ; and after the First Day of January 
pte te which railway ange Ne would | One thousand eight hundred and sixty-nine Copies 


be put by this provision, which would | of this Statement shall be kept at every Station 
certainly be of service to the public—for of the Company, and the Station Master shall be 
what was there to prevent a dishonest bound to deliver One to every Person applying 
station-master from taking larger fares | for the same on receiving Sixpence in payment 
than authorized? As to the practical ob- | thereof—{ The Earl Grey.) 
jection of the noble Marquess, he would; [ue Duce or RICHMOND said, he 
point out that the Great Northern Railway | gould not give his assent to the Amend- 
Company still printed the prices upon their ment proposed by the noble Earl. The 
tickets. ; | noble Earl talked about the rates being 
Lorv COLVILLE said, that company | published in a small pamphlet to be sold 
had discontinued the practice for the iast | for 6d. This would be about the size of 
eighteen months. _.| the small pamphlet (holding up a folio 
Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said | volume). It was the list of fares kept at 
he was sorry to hear it. It had been said | a small station in Wales. The list would 
that the railway interest was particularly | haye to be revised every week; so that 
well represented in the other House of | the person who purchased it this week 
Parliament ; but, as far as he could dis-} would next week be in the position of a 
cover, that interest did not appear likely | man who purchased at Epsom the card of 
to suffer in that House. He should not, | the previous day’s races, As regarded 
however, press his Amendment. the goods traffic, if the consignee were 
| dissatisfied, it would be perfectly compe- 


Amendment negatived. tent for him to obtain all the information 
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he required. He did not believe that the | 
public would be at all benefited by the | 
adoption of the Amendment proposed by | 
the noble Earl; and therefore he should | 
adhere to the clause as it stood in the Bill. | 

Eart GREY had no hesitation in say- 
ing that such a statement as he required 
might be given by any railway company | 
in four or five pages. There was a very} 
general belief that certain charges on goods | 
were made low between particular dis- | 
tricts to conciliate private persons who had | 
interest on particular Boards of Directors. 
If that statement was unfounded, it would | 
be easy to contradict it; and no parties | 
were so much interested in having the | 
facts well ascertained than the railway | 
companies themselves. There could be} 
no real difficulty in affording all the in- | 
formation he desired. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, he must con- | 
firm the statement of his noble Friend. | 
Such statements had been made to him | 
repeatedly; and when the Queen’s high- 
way had been practically superseded, when | 
railway companies monopolized the traffic, | 
and were tending to coalition instead of | 
competition, the public were deeply in- | 
terested in having at least such protection | 
as publicity with regard to charges could | 
give. 

Toe Eart or CLANCARTY thought | 
that, especially in Ireland, where traffic 
was undeveloped, and frequent changes in | 
rates must be made, the re-printing of 
voluminous statements would be attended | 
with great expense, and would be of no | 
value whatever. 

Lorv COLVILLE desired to draw atten- | 
tion to a statement which had been drawn 
up by one of the most experienced mana- 
gers of railways in the kingdom, Mr. 
Seymour Clarke, for the purpose of show. | 
ing the enormous number of items which 
must be comprised in the book of rates 
required on the Great Western system. | 
The number of rates between the various | 
stations would be 500,000, and on the | 
London and North-Western system, with 
600 stations, they would be 10,000,000. 
Great expense would necessarily be incurred 
by the publication of such statements and 
their frequent alteration, and he did not 
see what advantage could be derived from | 
it. 

Lorp BELPER said, that this proposi- | 
tion did not in any way interfere with the | 
management of railways. Railway com- | 
panies at present could, within certain | 


| 


limits, make what charges they liked for | 
The Duke of Richmond 
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the carriage of goods, and it was of great 
importance that publicity should be given 
to their rates. The public depended on 
them for the carriage of goods, and all that 
was wanted was that the public should 
know what the charges were. Public 
opinion would then be brought to bear 
upon them. It was a subject of universal 
complaint that these charges were very 
irregular and unjust, favour been shown to 
particular parties. If such complaints 
were unfounded no parties would derive 
more benefit from their contradiction than 
railway directors themselves. If, on the 
other hand, the charges were true, the 
best mode of providing a remedy against 
such proceedings was by bringing public 
opinion to bear on them. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY sug- 


| gested to meet the objection on the ground 


of expense, that instead of adopting the 
clause proposed by the noble Earl exactly 
as it stood, it would perhaps be as weil to 
require the Companies to publish in the 
first place a standard book of rates and 
charges, and subsequently to print only 
such alterations as might from time to time 
be made. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND said, that no 
confusion arose from the present practice, 


| for persons who wished to send goods by a 


railway had only to go and ask the station- 
master what was the rate charged at the 
time. On the other hand, if a printed 
book of the rates of carriage were published 
the rates might be changed at the end of a 
week, and then the book would either be 
useless to or would mislead the persons 
who had bought it. 

Eart GRANVILLE thought that the 
argument in favour of the greatest pub- 
licity possible being given to the rates of 
charge by railway companies very strong. 

Lorp REDESDALE was of opinion that 
the adoption of the clause would have a 
tendency to cause railway companies to 
raise the rates of charge instead of lowering 
them. 


On Question? their Lordships divided: 


—Contents 29; Not-Contents 53: Ma- 
| jority 24. 
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Lauderdale, E. 


Kesteven, L. 
Kingston, L. (£. King- 
ston.) 


Luean, E. gheda.) 

Malmesbury, E. Penrhyn, L. 

Nelson, E. Redesdale, L. 

Romney, E. Saltersford, L. (Z. Cour- 


town.) 


Clanearty, V.(£. Clan- Saltoun, L. 


carly.) Silchester, L.(Z. Long- 
De Vesci, V. ford.) [Teller.] 
Hawarden, V. Tredegar, L, 
Lifford, V. Vernon, L. 


Resolved in the Negative. 


Toe Mareqvess or CLANRICARDE | 


proposed to insert the following clause :— 


“Where any Charge shall have been made by a 
Company in respect of the Conveyance of Goods 
over their Railway, on Application in Writing 
within One Week after Payment of the said 
Charge, made to the Secretary of the Company by 
the Person who shall have paid the same, the 
Company shall within Fourteen Days render an 
Account to the Person so demanding the same, 
distinguishing how much of the said Charge is for 
the Conveyance of the said Goodson the Railway, 
including therein Tolls for the Use of the Railway, 
for the Use of Carriages, and for locomotive 
Power ; and how much of such Charge is for 
loading and unloading, covering, Collection, De- 
livery, and for other Expenses, but without par- 
ticularizing the several Items of which the last- 
mentioned Portion of the Charge may consist.” 


The wording of the proposed clause was 
VOL. CXCII. [rump serres. ] 
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| taken from an existing Act relating to the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. 

| Tue Duxe or RICHMOND said, he saw 

‘no objection to the proposed clause. 


| Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Clause 15 (Communication between Pas- 
sengers and Companies’ Servants). 
| Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND proposed 
| the addition of words to the end of Clause 
| 15, with the view of preventing the im- 
| proper use of the apparatus for that pur- 
pose. A noble Earl (Earl De Grey and 
Ripon) the other day suggested that there 
should be a penalty attached to the clause, 
;and he thought that would be the best 
|plan. He therefore proposed to insert at 
| the end of the clause words providing that 
any passenger who made use of such means 
of communication without reasonable and 
sufficient cause shall be liable for each 
offence to a penalty not exceeding £5. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue Eart or CLANCARTY moved in 
Clause 15 an Amendment to the effect 
|that the Board of Trade should “ pre- 

scribe,” instead of approve of, the mode 
| of communication between the passengers 
(and the guards of a train. 

Tae Duxe or RICHMOND said, the 
| matter was discussed three days ago, and 
‘he had not heard any argument which led 

him to alter his opinion upon it. He 

thought the company should propose the 

particular plan of communication, and that 
'1t should be left to the Board of Trade 
| to approve of it; because if the latter had 
to “‘ prescribe,’ they would have to adopt 
‘some general scheme in which a company 
could make no alteration, and a perfect 
| system might never be attained. 


Amendment xegatived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Tae Doxe or RICHMOND proposed a 
new clause in reference to the non-con- 
sumption of smoke. By the Railway 
Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, it was 
| provided that where a locomotive emitted 
smoke, and was not constructed on the 
| principle of consuming its own smoke, a 
penalty not exceeding £5 was to be im- 
|posed for every day such locomotive was 
|used. In the case of the Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincolnshire Railway, the magis- 
trates convicted the Company, because an 
engine of theirs emitted smoke; but the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, upon appeal, de- 
cided that as the engine was constructed 


P 
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to consume its own smoke, the terms of] from the driver to the railway company, 
the Act had been complied with, and | who would then take care that their ser. 
quashed the conviction. He thought that | vants attended to the fires ; and that the 
it was desirable to alter the existing law | penalty might be advantageously increased 
as little as possible. He therefore should | from 40s. to £5, In other respects he 
prefer leaving the law as it was, making it | approved the clause. 
incumbent upon a railway company to| Tae Maroqvess or SALISBURY said, 
have all their engines so constructed as to the reason for putting the penalty on the 
consume their own smoke; and he pro-/| driver instead of the company, was that it 
posed that where an engine was so con-| was the driver’s fault if the smoke was 
structed, but failed to consume its own | not prevented; and, moreover, directed 
smoke through the default of the driver or | against the driver himself would be more 
person using it, every person guilty of | likely to frighten him than one directed 
such offence be liable to a penalty not ex- | against the company. - Their Lordships, 
ceeding 40s. In every case in which the | however, must not suppose that they could 
engine had not been constructed to con- | succeed in all cases in preventing this, 
sume its own smoke proceedings might be | While a train was in motion it was per. 
taken against the company. | fectly feasible to prevent smoke from being 
Eart GREY hoped the noble Duke | emitted; but by a higher law than the 
would reconsider the decision arrived at.| omnipotence of Parliament, locomotives 
If the penalty were recoverable merely | stopping still, when the fire at the same 
against the engineers and stokers, how | time required to be replenished, could not 
were the persons complaining to dis-| be prevented from sending out a certain 
cover the persons guilty of the offence? | quantity of opaque smoke. The wording 
Cases had been brought under the notice | of the clause suggested by his noble Friend 
of the noble Duke in which persons had | opposite (Earl Grey) was of Draconic 
been exposed to great inconvenience; and | stringency, for the penalty was to attach 


their houses rendered almost uninhabitable | ‘‘ every time that smoke was emitted,” 
by the continuing nuisance of engines | meaning, he supposed, every puff. 
vomiting clouds of smoke. Few people/} Tar LORD CHANCEZ LOR said, there 


liked to be put in the position of prose- | was a defect in the Railway Clauses Act 
cutors; but one gentleman, who had taken | of 1845 which clearly was never contem- 
up the question energetically, thereby | plated at the time it passed. It provided 
made himself obnoxious to the engine-| that every locomotive should be con- 
drivers, who inflicted upon him every | structed on the principle of consuming 
petty annoyance they could, so that his | its own smoke; but it did not go on to 
house became almost uninhabitable. Rail-| say that it should consume its own smoke 
way companies had a remedy in their own | whenever practicable. It was very de- 
hands, for they had the power of dismis-| sirable that this defect should be re- 
sing their own servants ; whereas the only | medied, and the clause proposed by the 
remedy which the public could have lay | Government would do so. Inasmuch as 
in making the company responsible. In | there was a difficulty in ascertaining the 
London the penalties against engines which | name of the driver of an engine, it would 
did not consume their own smoke had|be much better to make the railway 
never been enforced, till the duty of en- | company responsible to the public, leav- 
forcing them was placed in the hands of ing the company to arrange matters be- 
the police, and the odium thereby removed tween themselves and their servants, 
from private prosecutors. The clause of; which they no doubt could do satisfac- 
the noble Duke really did not strengthen | torily. The noble and learned Lord then 
the law as it now existed at all. suggested a clause to the effect that where 

Tue Duce or CLEVELAND said, that the engine failed to consume its own 
the law was plain enough, but what was, smoke through the default of a servant of 
really wanted were facilities for carrying the company, the company should be 
the law into execution. At present rail-| guilty of the offence under the clause in 
way companies could afford to run the risk | question in the Railway Clauses Act. 
va information being laid against them | Clause, as amended agreed to, and 
ecause they knew that, practically, per-| 77,7 to the Bill 
sons would not take the trouble to do so. | ; 

Lorp REDESDALE also thought it) Tae Duxe or RICHMOND moved the 
would be better to transfer the penalty| insertion of the following clause after 


The Duke of Richmond 
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Clause 21 to enable companies to issue |though it would not be open to so much 


preference shares in certain cases in lieu 
of dividends :— 


“ Where, in pursuance of a Vote of a Majority 
of not Jess than Three Fourths of the Holders of 
Ordinary Shares or Stock of a Company entitled 
to vote and present personally or by proxy at a 
General Meeting of the Company, any Portion of 
the Amount declared by the Auditors of the Com- 
pany to be applicable to the Payment of Dividends 
on the Ordinary Shares or Stock of the Com- 
pany is applied to the Redemption of the Deben- 
tures of the Company or to authorized Works of 
Coustruction, the Company may then or at any 
Time afterwards, in pursuance of the Vote of a 
like Majority, issue in lieu or by way of Dividends 


| 


objection if the payments were made in 
ordinary instead of in preference stock. 


| Indeed, if Parliament could have foreseen 





to the Holders of such Ordinary Shares or Stock | 


a corresponding Amount of any Preference Shares 
or Stock which the Company are for the Time 
being empowered to issue, either as fully or as 


partly paid up, and any Preference Shares or | 


Stock so issued shall go and be held in the same 
Manner and according to the same Rights and on 
and subject to the same Trusts, Charges, and 
Liabilities as the Ordinary Shares or Stock in 
respect whereof such Issue is made.” 


Tae Eant or CLANCARTY opposed 
the clause, on the ground that it would 
be injurious to the existing preference 
shareholders. 

Lorp REDESDALE pointed out that 
the shares which were to be issued were 
only those the company were already 
authorized to issue; but his objection to 
the clause was that it would enable the 
company to apply all the dividends to 
the payment for work or release deben- 
tures: the ordinary shareholders might be 
paid in stock; but the preference share- 
holders need not be paid a sixpence. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
did not think the noble Lord’s reading of 
the clause correct. Supposing a railway 
company had £50,000 applicable to divi- 
dend after every charge on the working 
account had been satisfied, that £50,000 
would be applied to dividends on pre- 
ference shares under the proposed clause ; 
but if some part or the whole of that sum 
were applicable to pay dividends on ordi- 
nary shares, and the company had £50,000 
worth of unissued preference shares, the 
company would he empowered by the 
clause to resolve to issue those shares, 
instead of paying the dividend; and the 
£50,000 could then be applied to the re- 
demption of dividend or the execution of 
unfinished works, 

Lorp REDESDALE contended that his 
view of the case was the correct one. He 
felt convinced that the proposal as it stood 
was extremely unjust, and that it would 
probably lead to gross mismanagement, 


| 





the evils which had resulted from the issue 
of preference stock he very much doubted 
whether it would have given its sanction 
to a system which had led to the ruin of 
most railways by which it had been in- 
dulged in. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND said, that 
the difference of opinion with regard to the 
clause appeared to be so strong that he 
would withdraw it for the present, and 
bring it up again another evening in an 
amended form. 

Clause withdrawn. 


Amendments made. 


Bill to be read 3* on Friday next, and 
to be printed, as amended. (No. 101) 


House adjourned at half-past Seven 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half- 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 18, 1868. 


MINUTES.}—New Writ Issuep—For Worcester 
County (Eastern Division), v. Hon. Frederick 
Henry William Gough Calthorpe, now Baron 
Calthorpe. 

SgLect Commitrsee—Report—On Shannon River. 
(No. 277.) 

Supritr—considered in Committee — Cryin Sxr- 
vick Estimates-—Class III. 

Resolutions [May 15] reported. 

Ways anp Means — Resolutions 
ported. 

Pusuic Bitts — Ordered — Consolidated Fund 
(£17,000,000) * ; Railways (Ireland) Acts 
Amendment * ; Local Government Supple- 
mental (No, 2)*; Local Government Supple- 
mental (No. 3).* 

First Reading—Local Government Supplemental 
(No. 2)* [120]; Local Government Supple- 
mental (No. 3)*[121] ; Unclaimed Prize Money 
(India)* [122}; (£17,000,000) Consolidated 
Fund * ; Railways (Ireland) Acts Amendment * 
[123]. 

Committee—Representation of the People (Scot- 
land) [29}—n.p.; Registration of Writs (Scot- 
land) * [62]; Divorce and Matrimonial Causes 
Court * [50]; City of London Gas (re-comm.) * 
[115 }—nr.p. 

Report—Registration of Writs (Scotland) * [62] ; 
Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Court* [50-19). 

Third Reading—Jurors’ Affirmations (Scotland )* 
{110}; Stockbrokers (Ireland) * [104], and 
passed. 
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IRELAND—RELIGION OF CONVICTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, he wished to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whe-| 
ther it is the fact that a prisoner in Mountjoy 
Prison, who declared himself a Unitarian, | 
was ordered by the Governor to select his | 
religion as Anglican, Roman Catholic, or | 
Presbyterian, and that on his declining to} 
do so he was sentenced to penal cell, with | 
bread and water diet ? 

Tue Eant or MAYO: Sir, I presume 
the question of the hon. Gentleman refers | 
to the case of a convict named John Brophy 
alias Pagan O'Leary, who was received in| 
the Mountjoy Convict Prison on the 31st 
of July, 1865. With respect to this man | 
the Governor applied for instructions under | 
the following remarkable cireumstances— | 
and I may say it is the only case of the | 
kind which has ever occurred—The con- | 
vict stated he was of no religion, and had | 
never attended a place of worship. Accord- | 
ing toa Return from another gaol in which | 
he had been confined, it appeared he had | 
not attended any place of worship since | 
his committal, and refused to be instructed 
in any religion. Under these circumstances 
the Director in a minute to the Governor | 
ordered the convict Brophy to select his | 
religion immediately. The Governor sent | 
for Brophy and told him what was required 
of him; but the latter objected to go to’any | 
place of worship, saying he did not believe 
in any religion, and would not select one. 
He was therefore put upon penal diet for 
three days, and on the 4th of August, two 
days after he had been put upon the penal | 
diet, he was received into the hospital, 
where he remained for fivedays. After he 
left the hospital he was again placed on 
penal diet for three days, and then he 
selected the Roman Catholic religion. 
The prisoner was then sent to his task | 
work. I may say that penal diet is not 
bread and water, though it is considerably 
lower than is given to the other prisoners. | 
Since my attention has been called to this 
case, I have caused inquiries to be made as 
to what is the practice in other branches | 
of the convict service, and I shall be able 
to state at some future period what rule— | 
for I certainly think that some sort of rule 
is necessary—shall be made to govern such 
cases in future. 
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IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN CATTLE. 
QUESTIONS. 


Sm ROBERT COLLIER said, he 
wished to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, Whe- 
ther the restrictions on the importation of 
Catile from Spain and Portugal to the 
Ports of Liverpool and Southampton hay- 
ing been removed, those restrictions will 
be continued against such importation to 
the Port of Plymouth ? 

Lorv ROBERT MONTAGU replied, 
that the Order in Council passed on Satur- 
day last had been so framed as to meet 
the case of the hon. and learned Member, 
and to include Plymouth in the privilege, 
He would explain the Order more fully in 
reply to the Question of which the hon, 
Member for Cashel had given Notice. 

Mr. O’BEIRNE said, he wished to 
ask, Whether there is any reason why the 
privileges now conceded to Cattle imported 
from Normandy, Britany, Spain, and Por- 
tugal should not also be conceded to Cattle 
imported into London from Ireland ? 

Lord ROBERT MONTAGU replied, 
that Irish cattle were in every respect 


|on the same footing as English cattle. 


English cattle had no privileges which 
Irish cattle did not enjoy. As to French 
and Spanish cattle no privileges had been 
extended to them which were not possessed 
by English and Irish cattle. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he wished to 
ask, Whether the restrictions on the im- 


| portation of Cattle from Spain and Portu- 


gal to the Ports of Liverpool and South- 
ampton having been removed, these re- 
strictions will be continued against such 
importation to the Port of North Shields? 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, the 
Order in Council of Saturday last had been 


| so framed that it applied to the whole line 


of coast from the North Foreland to the 


| South and West round tothe Mull of Can- 


tire, including Glasgow. The reason of 
this was that towns on this coast had in 
former years drawn their foreign supplies 
only from Normandy, Brittany, Spain, or 
Portugal. The towns, on the other hand, 
to the north of the North Foreland had in 
former years drawn their supplies from 
Holland and the Baltie provinces, The 
French and Spanish trades were not 
natural to them. Besides, as they had 


|no cattle ships which plied exclusively to 





Spain, they could not fulfill the required 
conditions or enter into the bond which 
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was stipulated. The Order, therefore, did | without any communication from the Go- 
not apply to North Shields. | vernment on the subject. 
: - _ . 
NDIA—EDUCATIONAL SERV 
INFECTIOUS DISEASES. aon pra sna gpapnaeln vee ” 
carers Mr. GRANT DUFF said, he would 


Si J. CLARKE JERVOISE said, he | beg to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State | Whether any decision has been arrived at 
for the Home Department, Whether his | with reference to the proposal of Sir 
attention has been called to Page 55 of | Alexander Grant for placing the higher 
the twenty-ninth Annual Report of the | appointments of the Educational Service 
Registrar General, in which it is stated | in the Bombay Presidency on a new foot- 
that “ Cholera matter (cholerine) has evi- | ing ? 
dently been diffused all over the King-| Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
dom ;’” what is the evidence of the ex-| in reply, that no decisions had yet been 
istence of that ‘‘ zymotic element ;’’ and | arrived at, as the recommendations from 
whether it has been accepted as a scientific | Bengal differed somewhat from those of 
truth ? | Bombay, and they would be considered to- 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, in | gether. He might state, however, that, to 
reply, that, in consequence of the Question | a considerable extent, the proposals of Sir 
of the hon. Baronet, he had looked into the | Alexander Grant would be agreedto. The 
Report of the Registrar General, and found | social position of those engaged in the 
that the passage referred to was there. | Educational Service would be improved, 
He freely owned, however, that he was en- | and there would be some increase in their 
tirely uninformed on the subject, and was salaries, but no decision had been arrived 
unable to say whether there was any evi- | at in reference to pensions. 
dence of the existence of the ‘‘ zymotic | 
element,’” or whether it was accepted a8| JRELAND—CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT, 

a scientific truth. BOARD OF TRADE.—QUESTION. 
1 : & sal Mr. G. MORRIS said, he wished to 
INDIA—EAST INDIA IRRIGATION AND | ask the Secretary to the Treasury, By 
CANAL COMPANY.—QUESTION. | whom the legal business in Ireland of the 

Mr. SMOLLETT said, he would beg | Customs and Merchant Shipping Depart- 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, | ment of the Board of Trade is conducted, 
Whether the offer to purchase the works | since the removal from Ireland of the late 
of the East India Irrigation and Canal | Solicitor to the Board of Customs ? 
Company in Orissa, on account ef Govern- Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that for 
ment, has been finally declined ; if so, to | some time past the business of the Depart- 
inquire whether the proposals to carry out | ment had been conducted by a clerk in 
the Behar and Orissa schemes of irrigation | correspondence with head quarters in Lon- 
by raising an additional capital of two mil-| don. The clerk was now about to be 
lions sterling are now being made upon | withdrawn, as the business had not in- 
the sole responsibility of the speculators, | creased. There would be no difficulty, 
and without any assurance of repayment | however, in conducting the business in the 
at a future period from the Indian Trea- | Solicitor’s office in London, but local at- 


sury ? | torneys would be employed in prosecutions. 
Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE re-| 
plied that after the Secretary of State ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


for India had made the offer to purchase Ordered, That the Orders of the Day 
the works at a corte price the share- be postponed till after the Notice of Mo- 
holders beld @ meeting, and resolved to ask tion relative to Boundaries of Boroughs.— 
a higher price than had been named. The (Mr. Disraeli.) 


Government at once declined to make any 
advance on their previous offer, and since -_ ‘ 
that time the lh cet had had no com- | BOUNDARIES OF BOROUGHS. 
munication whatever with the Company.| MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE, 
He saw in the newspapers that the Com-| Motion made, and Question proposed, 
pany were advertising for capital; but they | «That a Select Committee be appointed to con- 
were doing so entirely on their own account, | sider the Boundaries of the following Boroughs, 
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as laid down by the Boundary Commissioners, and 
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| Mr. GATHORNE HARDY replied 


to report what, if any, alterations should be mado | that the Committee would have the latitude 





therein :-— 
Birkenhead Northampton 
Birmingham Nottingham 
Bolton le Moors Oldham 
Bristol Portsmouth 
Cheltenham Preston 
Chester Reading 
Derby Salisbury 
Gateshead South Shields 
Gloucester Tynemouth 
Greenwich Warwick 
Hastings Wigan 
Lambeth Windsor 
Liverpool 
Manchester 
Marylebone Chelsea and Kensington 
Newport (Isle of Darlington 
Wight) Middlesborough 
Newport(Monmouth- Stalybridge,”— 
shire) 


—(Mr. Secretary Gathorne Hardy.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE was pointing out 
that the Committee, as nominatéd, did not 
include a single English county Member, 
and urging the propriety of selecting one 
from each side of the House, when— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that although he 
had put the Motion as a whole, yet its 
parts would afterwards be put separately. 
The hon. Member could not canvass the 


composition of the Committee until it had | 


been agreed that a Committee should be 


appointed, and the names were put seve- | 


rally from the Chair. 

ApmirnaL DUNCOMBE said, it would be 
invidious to object to the names of Mem- 
bers when they were submitted, but he 


would propose that the Committee should | 


consist of seven Members. 


Mr. BRIGHT: I desire that we may | 


understand the precise meaning of the 
words— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider the Boundaries of the following Boroughs, 
as laid down by the Boundary Commissioners, 
and to report what, if any, alteration should be 
made therein.” 


[ merely wish to understand that these 
words 
Are they to consider the boundaries pro- 
posed by the Commissioners, and the old 


boundaries, and anything between the two; | 


and will they be at liberty to recommend 
that any particular borough or boroughs 
may be postponed for future consideration ? 
I wish to understand that the words are 


not to be held to deprive the Committee of | 
| boroughs which were not included in the 


free action as to what they think should be 
done in regard to any particular borough 
in this list. 





are not to fetter the Committee. | 


| pointed out in the first part of the Ques- 
|tion. The only point on which he was dis. 
posed to differ from the hon. Member was 
| as to the Report not being final. He did 
| not think it was meant that the considera- 
tion of the case of any borough should be 
| postponed to a future period. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I do not know what the 
right hon. Gentleman means by its being a 
final Report. Does the right hon. Gentle- 

|man mean that the House is to have no 
| option afterwards but to adopt it? [Mr, 
GatHorNE Harpy: No.]- Of course if they 
shall recommend that any borough shall 
| remain as it now is, that would be a post- 
ponement for an indefinite period, and the 
Committee would be at liberty to make 
| that recommendation. 

Mr. HIBBERT asked, whether the 
Committee would have power to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Commis- 
sionera in regard to those places the boun- 
darics of which they would have contracted 
if they had not been prohibited from re- 
stricting any boundaries. They said that 
these places presented anomalies which 
could not be rectified in any other way, 
Salisbury was on the list, but Wilton was 
not, and as the former could not be en- 
larged without contracting the latter, there 
would be a difficulty in dealing with them. 


Again, Rochester and Chatham, and other 
| places named by the Commissioners, were 


not in the list at all. Would it not be 
convenient if these cases were brought be- 
fore the Committee ? 

Mr. LOCKE KING moved the omission 
of the words ‘‘as laid down by the Boun- 
dary Commissioners,’ with the view of 
giving the Committee greater power of 
action. 

Sr JOHN SIMEON seconded the 
Amendment, in order to insure that the 
Committee should have power to contract 
the limits of certain boroughs. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words “as laid down by the Boundary 
Commissioners.’’—( Mr. Locke King.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN suggested 


| whether it should not be competent for the 


Committee to receive applications from 


list ? 
Mr. M, T. BASS said, he was surprised 
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to find a borough in which he was much in- | 
terested included in the list. How it got 
there he was unable to understand, be- 
cause, so far as he knew, every one in| 
Derby was quite satisfied ‘with what the’! 
Commissioners had done. He suspected it! 
was an error, and that an obscure suburb| 
of Liverpool, called West Derby, had been | 
mistaken for the town of Derby. 

Ma. GATHORNE HARDY. said, that if | 
the town of Derby was content the Com-| 
mittee would no doubt be glad to be re-| 
Jeased from the duty of considering its) 
boundary. With respect to the places | 
referred to by the hon. Member for Old- 
ham (Mr. Hibbert) there were no petitions 
or memorials from them; but there was 
every facility for dealing with them in the 
House itself, according to the recommend- | 
ations of the Commissioners, who had 
reported all the facts, and therefore there | 
was no occasion to refer them to the} 
Committee. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the ques- 
tion was whether the Committee was to 
have the power to contract as well as to 
extend boundaries. He concluded the in- 
tention was, that they should have the 
power to contract the boundary of Wilton 
to the extent that they enlarged that of 
Salisbury. Would it not be better to in- 
clude Wilton in the list? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
there were Motions and also petitions re- | 
specting those two places, and he had} 
included Salisbury according to the prin- 
ciples which had been laid down. He was 
willing to include Wilton. It would be 
in the power of the Committee to recom- | 
mend to the House the adoption of the | 
boundaries recommended by the Com- 
missioners, or to make better boundaries. 
With respect to Derby, it did not come | 
under the rule Jaid down. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, the proposition | 
before the House was that the Committee 
should start from something. Now, what 
they would start from was the recom- 
mendations of boundaries by the Commis- 
sion. Then power would be given to the 
Committee to make such recommendations 
as to them might seem fit, which meant 
that they might contract, enlarge, or alter, 
The words could not be made clearer. 
though they might be made less clear. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that as he 
had not got the Report before him, he 
wished to know whether the Commission 
in the case of Salisbury had laid down the | 
boundaries, because the power of the Com- 


' 
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mittee was confined to the consideration 
of boundaries as laid down by the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said, he 
thought it would be absolutely necessary 
to include Wilton in the list. If Wilton 
were included it would be quite clear that 
the Committee would have the power of 
| contraction as well as enlargement. 

Mr. A. PEEL asked whether the Boun- 
dary Committee would be enabled to cur- 
tail the existing limits of boroughs (other 
than those newly created), even though 
there had been in the Commissioners’ Re- 
port no recommendation to that effect? 
He thought they ought to have this power. 
If, for iustance, Leamington was not ulti- 
mately added to Warwick, as recom- 
mended by the Commissioners, it might 
still be very desirable to consider whether 
the present borough of Warwick should 
continue to include within its area so large 


Boroughs. 


| @ proportion of purely agricultural acres. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, there 
was no petition or memorial on the subject 
at all; and it was only those things which 
were really referred to the Committee 
that would be taken into consideration by 
them. 

Mr. LOCKE KING said, 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
thought that Derby should be omitted from 
the list. 

Amendment made, by omitting the word 
“* Derby.” — (Mr. Secretary Gathorne 
Hardy.) 

Another Amendment made, by inserting 
the word ‘ Wilton ”’ after the word ‘* Wi- 
gan.’’—( Mr. Secretary Gathorne Hardy.) 


he would 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed 
to consider the Boundaries of the following Bo- 
roughs, as laid down by the Boundary Commis- 
sioners, and to report what, if any, alterations 
should be made therein :— 


Birkenhead Manchester 
Birmingham Marylebone 

Bolton le Moors Newport (Isle of 
Bristol Wight) 

Cheltenbam Newport (Monmouth- 
Chester shire) 

Gateshead Northampton 
Gloucester Nottingham 
Greenwich Oldham 

Hastings Portsmouth 

Lambeth Preston 

Liverpool Reading 
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Salisbury Windsor 

South Shields —— 
Tynemouth Chelsea and Kensington 
Warwick Darlington 

Wigan Middlesborough 

Wilton Stalybridge. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That all Petitions presented to the House re- 
lative to the said Boroughs be referred to the 
Committee, and that the Committee have power 
to receive and call for Maps, Memorials, Reports, 
Papers, and Records concerning the said Bo- 
roughs, and to confer with the Boundary Com- 
missioners and those employed under them in 
their inquiries,” — (Mr. Secretary Gathorne 
Hardy.) 


Mr. YORKE said, that no question of 
the contraction of boundaries ought to be 
entered into by the Committee ; for if the 
Commissioners had obtained power to go 
into that question they would have had to 
inquire into the cases of a much larger 
number of boroughs than was proposed at 
present. 

Viscount AMBERLEY said, when the 
question was discussed before he was under 
the impression that it was intended to re- 
fer to the Committee only such petitions 
as had been presented to the House, and 
such memorials as had been laid before the 
Commissioners; but the proposal was now 
much wider, and therefore it would not be 
necessary to move the Amendment which 
he had put on the Paper. He wished, 
however, to ask what was intended to be 
included under the word ‘ Papers ?”’ 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
apprehended the noble Lord or any other 
hon. Member might send in a memorial if 
he thought proper, but it would be left to 
the discretion of the Committee to deal 
with the memorials as they might think 
best. If they thought a memorial im- 
properly sent in they might object to enter 
into the case to which it related. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, he had re- 
ecived representations from many parties 
who wished to lay statements before the 
Committee. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that in the latter 
part of the Motion it was proposed that 
the Committee should be able to confer 
with the Boundary Commissioners, and 
those who had been employed under them. 
He thought the boroughs concerned and 
their representatives would be at a disad- 
vantage if those gentlemen were to come 
before the Committee and defend the re- 
commendations they had made. They all 
knew how stoutly gentlemen were apt to 
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stand up in support of their own opinions, 
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and Assistant Commissioners were no ex- 
ception to the rule. He did not think, 
therefore, that it would be advisable to 
bring all the memorials and all the Assis. 
| tant Commissioners before the Committee 
if no one else was allowed to be heard. 
Perhaps the House would think it desirable 
| that the Committee should have power to 
confer with the Members for the boroughs 
affected, who might be able to give as 
good reasons for their views as the Com. 
| missioners and Assistant Commissioners. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he would suggest, 
in order to meet the views of the hon, 

Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright), that 
these words should be added—“ And to 
take further evidence if to them it shall 
seem fit.” 

Mr. NEATE said, it would occasion 
great disappointment and failure if the 
public were not to have a locus standi 
for the purpose of bringing before the 
Committee the case of any borough they 
might think tiecessary, as the Committee 
were to proceed in the matter upon the 
principle of private Bill legislation. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, the Committee 
were not bound to confer with the Com- 
missioners or the Assistant Commissioners, 
but it was a power which was reserved to 
them if they wished to exercise it. And 
with regard to conferring with Members 
of the House, Committees had always that 
power, and were very willing to exercise it, 
Therefore to insert the words suggested 
would not be necessary. 

Mr. Serseant GASELEE said, he ob- 
jected to the Committee conferring with 
the Commissioners and the Assistant Com- 
missioners. He did not attribute the mis- 
takes and errors which had occurred to the 
Commissioners themselves, but to the As- 
sistant Commissioners, and unless hon. 
Members had an opportunity of answering 
them they would labour under a great dis- 
advantage. So far as regarded Ports- 
mouth, the Commissioners had decided 
contrary to the evidence. [e had another 
objection to the course which had been 
pursued, and contended that the Prime 
Minister had no right to refuse to place 
the evidence before the House, for it was 
the property of the House and not of the 
Government. He suggested that one Mem- 
ber for each borough should have the op- 
portunity of attending before the Com- 
mittee and offering such explanations as he 
might consider necessary. 

Mr. MONK said, he would move, in 
aceordance with the suggestion of the hon. 


Boroughs. 
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and learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. | Yorke) had proposed it under some mis- 


Roebuck), to add after the word ‘‘in- | apprehension. There was a peculiarity in 
uiries,”’ * and to call for further evidence | the cases of Salisbury and Newport in the 
if they shall think fit.” Isle of Wight. It was necessary that 

Amendment proposed, at the end of the | the Committee should have full power of 
Question, to add the words ‘and to call jenlarging or contracting in both these 
for further evidence if they shall think | ¢48es. The Committee would have no 
fit." —( Mr. Monk.) | power of contracting existing boundaries 


Question proposed, * That those words | but those simply laid down by the Commis- 


be there added.”’ | sioners, me 
Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that, | Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

in order to make the matter quite clear, he Main Question, as amended, put, and 

should propose to add at the end of the | agreed to. 


clause after ‘‘ the Commissioners and those Ordered, That all Petitions presented to the 
employed ender them.” the werds “or House relative to the said Boroughs be referred 


al dn: Sellen fos weeks Kideenahn # | to the Committee, and that the Committee have 


| power to receive and call for Maps, Memorials, 
Me. WENTWORTH BEAUMONT | Reports, Papers, and Records concerning the said 
suggested that the Members for the coun- 


| Boroughs, and to confer with the Boundary Com- 
ties should also be consulted. 


| missioners and those employed under them in their 
Sm ROBERT COLLIER suggested Fp} << Members of tho Counties 
the addition of the words hy with such | Ordered, That the Committee do sit de 
other persons as they may think fit. 

Sir LAWRENCE PALK said, he hoped | 


| die in diem. 
his right hon, Friend would not persevere | Motion made, and Question proposed, 
with the addition he had proposed. The 


| ‘*That the Committee do consist of Five 
Committee could at all times confer with | 


| Members.” 
Members of the House ; but an invidious} Mr. NEWDEGATE reminded the 
distinction was drawn between borough 


; House that the majority of the English 
and county Members by leaving out the | people lived in the counties, and it was 
latter. | hardly right that this Committee should 
Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he! be appointed without one single English 
would amend his proposal, which would | county Member being upon it. He moved, 
run thus—*‘ and with the Members of the | therefore, that, in order to admit two 
Counties and Boroughs affected.”’ | county Members—one from each side of 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. the House—that the number of the Com- 
/ Y . | mittee be increased to seven. He would 

Amendment made, by adding, at the 


: ~ | not presume to name them, but might 
end of the Question, the words ‘* and with | P ; <i 


. suggest the hon. Member for East Surrey 
° ee Cpa of o — and pn on (Mr. Locke King) and the hon. Member 
Hardy. — (Mr, Secretary Gathorne | to. Bast Norfolk (Mr. Howes). 


bis , Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
Mr. YORKE said, he wished to move | yo.4 « Five,’’ in order to insert the word 
the following proviso— 











| Seven,”—( Mr. Newdegate,) 
“Provided that they shall not entertain any 
question of the contraction of boundaries.” 


Amendment proposed, at the end of the | 
last Amendment, to add the words “ pro- 
vided that they shall not entertain any | 
question for the contraction of Boundaries.” 
—(Mr. Yorke.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words | 
be there added.” 

Mr. CANDLISH said, that the addition | 
of the proposed proviso would defeat the | 
object with which the Committee was to be | 
appointed and nullify the inquiry. 


| —instead thereof. 


Mr. ROEBUCK said, he hoped that the 
Government would oppose the Amendment. 


|No doubt any Committee would do the 


work well; but what they wanted was to 
get through it rapidly, and he was sure 
that seven would make a much longer busi- 
ness of it than five. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
preferred five Members ; but the point was 
one entirely for the consideration of the 
House. 

Sm LAWRENCE PALK said, the ob- 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he! ject of the House must be to get a Com- 
objected to the proviso and he thought that | mittee composed of Members in whom the 


the hon. Member for Tewkesbury (Mr. | 


House had the greatest confidence, and it 
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was quite immaterial whether they repre-| 


sented boroughs or counties. It seemed to 
him that five was a reasonable number, 
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and that the Committee, consisting as it| 


would do of Members of as great experience 
and as great knowledge as had for a long 
time sat in that House, was a very fair one, 
and he hoped the House would support the 
Government in restricting the number to 
five. 

Question, ‘“‘ That the word ‘ Five ’stand 
part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee xominated:—Mr. Watporz, Sir 
Wiruram Stiruine-Maxwewtz, Mr. Waitrsreap, Mr. 
Austin Bruce, Mr. Kinaman Hopeson. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL—[Bitt 29.] 

(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir James Fergusson.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Mx. BAXTER, in rising to move “That 
it be an Instruction to the Committee 
instead of adding to the numbers of the 
that, House, they have power to disfran- 
chise Boroughs in England having, by 
the Census Returns of 1861, less than 
5,000 inhabitants,’’ said, he should en- 
deavour to state, as succinctly as he pos- 


| sent embarrassment. 
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his constituents last October of bis intention 
to bring it forward, and though glad to find 
so strong a feeling on that side of the House 
in its favour, he would under any circuni- 
stances have proceeded with it. So far, in- 
deed, from being actuated by party motives, 
he had to complain of the conduct of both 
parties in relation to the question, and he 
held both parties accountable for the pre- 
Government after 
Government— Liberal as well as Conserva. 
tive—instead of treating this as a united 
Empire, had insisted on dealing with the 
three kingdoms in separate Bills, thus ren. 
dering it impossible to take a general 
survey of them for the purposes of re-dis. 
tribution. When, in 1859, the present 


| First Lord of the Treasury introduced a 


Reform Bill, he moved an Amendment 


condemnatory of that mode of procedure, 


sibly could, his reasons for having taken | 


this course. Her Majesty’s Government 
proposed to provide for the necessary 
increase in the number of Members for 
Scotland by an addition to the number of 
Members of that House. His proposal, 
on the contrary, was that they should, in- 
stead of doing so, disfranchise the boroughs 
in England having at the last Census a 
population of less than 5,000. That pro- 
position would not, he thought, require or 
justify an elaborate argument. He had to 
show, in the first place, that there were 
certain increasing constituencies in the 
northern part of this island requiring addi- 
tional representation, which was not pro- 
vided for in the Bill of last year. He had 
got to show that the proposal of the Go- 
vernment with reference to the increased 
representation of such places was not one 
that ought to be adopted, and he had also 
got to show that the scheme laid down in 
the Instruction he now moved was the 
best solution of the difficulty. He wished 
at the outset, however, to disclaim any- 


though it was not thought desirable to 
press it to a division ; and his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Bright), when some years ago he 
framed a scheme of re-distribution, pro- 
ceeded on the principle of dealing with 
the United Kingdom as a whole. He had 
no desire to impede the passing of the 
present Bill, and he gave the Government 
credit for having adopted the course which 
they thought would be most satisfactory to 
the majority of the House. They were well 
aware of the existence both of Seylla and 
Charybdis in the course which lay before 
them ; but in their desire to steer clear of 
the rock they had rushed into the greater 
dangers of the whirlpool. There might 
be a few Members who objected toa trans- 
fer of seats from one portion of the United 
Kingdom to another; but he believed a 
much larger body objected under any cir- 
cumstances to adding to the numbers of the 
House. Both sides of the House and suc- 
cessive Governments had admitted the 
claim of Scotland to increased representa- 
tion, and it would be a waste of time to 
quote any elaborate statistics in support of 
it. At the time of the passing of the 
Act of Union in 1707 and of the Reform 
Act in 1832, the proportion of Members 
allotted to Scotland was based on popula- 
tion and revenue. If that principle were 
insisted upon, Scotland would now require 
not ten as proposed in his Instruction, but 


' twenty-five additional representatives. This 


might appear an extravagant assertion to 
those unacquainted with the advance Scot- 
land had made, especially in wealth, during 


thing like a partizan or factious spirit in | the last half-century, but Returns that had 


bringing forward this Motion, 
alone, was responsible for it. 


Sir Lawrence Palk 


He informed 


| 


He, and he! been laid on the table showed that whereas 


in 1710—three years after the date of the 
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Union—the proportion of the Imperial Re- 
yenue contributed by Scotland was only 
2} per cent, it had risen in 1866 to 144 
per cent. In that period the revenue of 
England had increased 300 per cent, whilst 
the revenue of Scotland had increased 
2,500 per cent; so that if they were to 
arrive at any conclusion with regard to the 
wealth of the two countries founded on 
these Returns, the progress made by Scot- 
land during that period was eight times | 
greater than the progress made by Eng- | 
land. The fact was that there was no 
country in the Old World which had made 
such rapid material progress as Scotland, 
and for a parallel we must go to Australia 
or the United States of America. With 
these very few words he should dismiss 
that part of the subject. He would now 
offer a few words in regard to his plan. 
Qn the second reading of this Bill, an 
hon, Gentleman on the other side of the 
House said he considered it his duty to 
obtain, by hook or by crook, additional 
representation for Scotland. He (Mr. 
Baxter), however, felt that he had a higher 
duty, and that he was bound to protest 
against adding to the numbers of the 
House. The Empire ought not to be 
treated as a mere federation, and the 
claims of different parts to increased re- 
presentation to be, in a manner, bought off 
in order to keep up an unequal system of 
distribution, and to prevent the disfranchise- 
ment of a few miserable pocket-boroughs. 
So far from the numbers of the House being 
augmented, they ought, in his opinion, to 
be largely diminished. This was no new 
doctrine. In 1830 the late Lord Brougham 
had a scheme—which, however, was not 
brought forward—for a Reform Bill, based 
like that of last year on household suffrage, 
and he (Mr. Baxter) had understood that 
it proposed to reduce the number from 
658 to 500. In 1831 the Ministry of Earl | 
Grey proposed that the numbers of the 
House should be diminished, and hon. Gen- 
tlemen would recollect that the proposal 
was only negatived by a majority of 8 
on the celebrated Amendment moved by 
General Gascoigne. He believed Lord 
Russell regretted that, in 1832, he did not 
renew the proposition, since it might then 
have been carried. One of the greatest 
living writers had remarked, in a recent 
work, that the numbers of the House were 
far too great for real deliberation, and he 
would appeal to Members on both sides 
whether this was not correct. The only 
argument for keeping up the numbers was 
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that Members had to serve on Election and 
Private Biil Committees. A measure, how- 
ever, was in progress which would transfer 
the jurisdiction of Election Petitions, and 
it could hardly be doubted that before long 
an independent tribunal would be consti- 
tuted for the consideration of Private Bills. 
With a Parliament elected under household 


| suffrage, when Gentlemen would not only 


be present at great party divisions, but 
would attend to the business of the coun- 
try, it would be impossible to carry on the 
Business of the House with so large a 
number as 658. In France the Legislative 
Assembly consisted of 376 Members; in 
Spain, 350; in Austria, 203 ; the Parlia- 
ment of the North German Confederation 
consisted of 280; and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
241 Members. If Parliament were to 
meet the claims of increased wealth and 
population by adding to the numbers of 
Members of that House, they would im- 
mediately diminish the interest felt in the 
system of Parliamentary representation, 
and moreover he did not see where they 
were to stop. If the number of Scotch 
Members were increased, London and the 
county palatine of Lancaster would put 
in their claims, until the number of Mem- 
bers of the Ilouse would be preposterous 
and would amount to a reductio ad ab- 
surdum. There were only two large 
towns on the other side of the Tweed which 
returned two Members — Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. The others, comprising many 
large and important constituencies, only 
returned one Member. Their claims to 
additional representation was undoubted ; 
but there was no chance of giving them 
additional representatives by adding to the 
numbers of that House. This was not the 
first time that Parliament had been called 
upon to disturb the settlement of seats in tho 
United Kingdom, though hon. Gentlemen 
talk as if this proposition was something 
very extraordinary, unusual, and bold. In 
1832 eight seats were taken from England 
and given to Scotland; and he did not be- 
lieve that Englishmen in 1868 were more 
narrow-minded and prejudiced than in 
1832 ; and he could say that if the popula- 
tion and wealth of Scotland had decreased 
during the last half century instead of in- 
creasing immensely, he would have been 
the first to propose a reduction in the 
number of Scotch Members. He should 
not be surprised if our descendants should 
have—perhaps within the next half century 
—in re distributing the Parliamentary- 
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seats, to take Members from Scotland and 
give them to England, and, perhaps, to 
Ireland. He now asked the House to do 
what ought to have been done last year, 
in order to render the measure of the Go- 
vernment more complete. There happened 
to be ten places which he could scarcely 
dignify by the name of boroughs, but which 
were in fact small decayed villages, each 
of which returned one Member. The po- 
pulation of these places was in each case 
less than 5,000. The population of the 
ten boroughs was in the aggregate 39,704, 
the average being less than 4,000. The 
total number of electors in the ten boroughs 
was 2,874. Eight of these ten had greatly 
decreased in population during the last five 
years, and they were all situated in coun- 
ties which were over-represented, and the 
Boundary Commission in their Report to 
the House say that it is almost impossible 
that under any circumstances they should 
ever increase in population, He would ask 
hon. Members whether it was not certain 
that if the present House of Commons re- 
frained from disfranchising these boroughs 
it would be the first act of the new Parlia- 
ment to disfranchise them in order to pre- 
vent the scandal of places that were merely 
hamlets returning representatives to Par- 
liament. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for South Northamptonshire (Sir Rainald 
Knightley) proposed to amend the Instrue- 
tion by taking a second Member from 
English boroughs having populations of 
between 10,000 to 12,000. He should 
approve such a proposition standing by 
itself, but, under the circumstances, he 
preferred his own scheme. Every one of 
these boroughs had, however, increased 
in population since 1831, the increase 
having been 32,000, equal to the total po- 
pulation of the ten boroughs which he (Mr. 
Baxter) proposed to disfranchise. If, more~ 
over, they adopted the proposal of the hon. 
Baronet they would get into a difficulty 
with the Boundary Commissioners, because 
they proposed to extend the boundaries of 
those boroughs. He had only heard two 
objections to his scheme. The first was 
that it was totally contrary to the principle 
laid down by the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government—namely, that 
no place should be totally disfranchised. 
But the allegation was incorrect, because, 
whatever might have been said last year, 
the Government this Session proposed to 
disfranchise six boroughs in Ireland, and 
he thought they had done perfectly right. 
These questions, however, of re-distribu- 


Mr. Baxter 
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tion and registration were not matters of 
principle at all but of detail. The second 
objection was that a similar proposal, when 
made by the hon. and learned Member for 
Portsmouth (Mr. Serjeant Gaselee) last 
Session, had been rejected by the House, 
That proposal, however, was at that time 
a mere theoretical scheme of re-distriby- 
tion, and it was not proposed to allot these 
seats in any particular way. The same 
objection might, in fact, be urged against 
the Amendment of the hon. Baronet, be- 
eause the House had rejected a Motion 
of the hon. Member for Bedford (Mr, 
Whitbread) which hit four of these bo- 
roughs. He would only repeat that he 
had brought forward this Instruction on 
his own responsibility and on constitutional 
principles. He thought he had made out 
a good case, and he appealed with con- 
fidence to the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government and to the wisdom 
and justice of the House to affirm his Re- 
solution. 

Mr. WHITBREAD, in seconding the 
Resolution, said, that of all the proposi- 
tions which the present Government had 
made in regard to the Reform question 
not one had been more condemned both 
in and out of the Hotise than that of 
adding to the number of Members of 
the House of Commons, The only excuse 
he had heard for that proposal was that 
it was a mere temporary measure, that 
some boroughs would be sure to be dis- 
franchised for corruption by-and-by, and 
that Parliament need not enfranchise any 
other place until they reverted to the 
original number. But, did anyone sup- 
pose that when one borough was disfran- 
chised for corrupt practices there would 
not be plenty of large growing towns 
coming forward as claimants for the vacant 
representation? Where was the increase 
to end? The Government had fixed vpon 
the number of seven additional representa- 
tives for Scotland, but they said also that 
they were ready to add eight or ten or even 
any larger number. One thing was cer- 
tain, that an addition of seven to the repre- 
sentatives to Scotland by increasing the 
number of the House would not be ac- 
cepted as a settlement of this question. In 
point of wealth and numbers Scotland was 
entitled to twenty-five additional Members. 
It was one thing to take seven Members 
from England and give them to Scotland, 
and another to increase the number of 
Members of that House by seven. The 
concession in the latter case to Scotland 
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was only one half as great as in the former. | 
He believed that England was prepared in | 
this matter to deal generously with Scot- | 
land, not to give her something which cost 
perself nothing. The claim of ten addi- 
tional Members for Scotland was very mo- 
derate, and the House would, he thought, 
be prepared to adopt it. The proposal of | 
the Government might be brought to a fair 
standard by asking whether it would have 
been made if England and Scotland had 
been dealt with in the same Bill! He ven- 
tured to think it would not. Were hon. 
Gentlemen anxious it should appear to the 
public that the House was not prepared to 
make any sacrifice, or encounter an obsta- 
cle, however small, unless under the influ- 
ence of a pressure from without? If once 
any such impression got abroad they would 
soon have pressure enough. The only reason 
he could find for the preservation of such 
Parliamentary boroughs was a desire on the 
part of hon. Gentlemen opposite to keep 
alive the principle enunciated last year by 
their Leader that no borough should be 
totally disfranchised. He should have 
thought it was hardly worth while preserv- 
ing that little principle after so many large 
ones had been unreservedly given up. He 


had put himself to some trouble to under- 


stand the principle as laid down by the 
right hon. Gentleman, but he was unable 
fully to comprehend it. They had been 
told that in these days ‘‘ when communi- 
ties so rapidly rise and vanish’’ it is im- 
possible to proceed with too much cireum- 
spection ; but he had been unable to dis- 
cover what and where were the communi- 
ties which had thus vanished, and he 
might observe that this argument was 
not made applicable to Ireland in the Re- 
form Bill now before the House for that 
country. Again, had there been an in- 
dication of growing importance in the case 
of the ten boroughs the subject of his 
hon. Friend’s proposal? The fact was 
that in the period between the Census of 
1831 and that of 1861 there had been a 
decrease in six and an increase in four of 
them. In 1861 the total number of their 
aggregate population was 40,000. The 
four boroughs which had increased had so 
brought up the total population of the 
whole ten that there was a fractional in- 
crease of } per cent, or one in 200. The 
Boundary Commissioners could add nothing 
to them; but the case was very different 
with the boroughs with a population of 
between 10,000 and 12,000. Between 
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1831 and 1861 these boroughs had in- 
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creased by about 30 per cent, so that their 


increase was sixty times more than that in 
the other ten boroughs. The Boundary Com- 


|missioners proposed an extension in the 


case of three of those boroughs of between 
10,000 and 12,000.. [An hon. MemBer: 
In four.] Weil, in three, at all events ; 
and in the case of one of them—Warwick— 
the addition would be greater than the 
whole number of voters in six of the other 
boroughs which it was now proposed to 
disfranchise. Ile believed that though the 
question of Parliamentary re-distribution 
might not be finally settled by the dis- 
franchisement of these ten little boroughs, 
yet, if they were disfranchised Parliament 
would be in no great hurry to take up the 
question of re-distribution again. In our 
time and for many years to come the 
House would have great and pressing 
questions to deal with, without being called 
on to consider that of the re-distribution 
of Parliamentary power. Already several 
Sessions had been wasted in discussions 
on this question, and it would be well to 
do something now which would settle it 
for a reasonably long period. These small 
boroughs had no friends outside the House. 
Ile might be asked what security they had, 
if they disfranchised boroughs below 5,000, 
that the next Parliament would feel bound 
by that line? He must say that he had 
more faith in the moderation of his fellow- 
countrymen, and in the forbearance of one 
class of them towards another, than he had 
in the principle of no total disfranchise- 
ment, which seemed to find such favour 
with hon, Gentlemen on the other side, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that, instead of adding to the numbers of the 
House, they have power to disfranchise Boroughs 
in England having, by the Census returns of 1861, 
less than 5,000 inbabitants.”—(Mr. Baxter.) 

Sir RAINALD KNIGHTLEY, in 
rising to move an Amendment to the In- 
struction of the hon. Member for Montrose 
(Mr, Baxter), said, he concurred in many 
of the arguments that had been used for 
taking away representatives from some of 
the small boroughs. So far back as ten 
years ago, when the Earl of Derby brought 
in his Reform Bill, and on other occasions 
since, he had stated his opinion that the 
re-distribution schemes embodied in Re- 
form Bills did not go far enough, and that 
the question of the distribution of Parlia- 
mentary power could not be settled satis- 
factorily without disfranchisement to some 
extent. He remembered, however, that 
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on one occasion when he endeavoured to | 
make the House take that view, the most 
eloquent defender of the small boroughs | 
was the right hon. Member for South | 
Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone)— 
“ Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 
Everything by starts, and nothing long.” 

As a Conservative anxious to put a stop to 
further agitation, he (Sir Rainald Knight- 
ley) was prepared to vote in the direction 
he had indicated. The object at which 
he had always aimed was to obtain more 
Members for the counties, which were most 
inadequately represented. Take the case 
of Tiverton, the population of which was 
just over 10,000, and which possessed 
twice as much representation as the whole | 
county of Lanarkshire with 631,000. He 
was not a Revolutionist, and did not want 
to portion out the country into electoral 
districts ; but, so long as these anomalies 
existed, he was convinced there would be 
cause for agitation. He now wanted the 
House to decide between two different 
schemes. The question was, whether it 
was advisable to totally disfranchise those | 
ten small boroughs, for no fault of their 
own, while two Members were to be left 
to such little places as Tiverton, or such | 
nasty corrupt little boroughs as Barnstaple | 
and Bridgewater? He had spoken as if 
some concession ought to be made to Scot- 
land; but he did not think that they ought 
so to apply the principle which he advocated 
as to give to Scotland all the seats that 
might become vacant. The question arose, 
whether some of these seats ought not to 
be given to England or to Ireland? The 
Government of Earl Russell, as well as 
the present Government, was prepared to 
give additional Members to Scotland ; but 
the opinion of the House of Commons had 
never been directly tested upon this point. 
At present, however, all the House had to 
do was to determine whether it would ac- 
cept or reject the proposal of the Govern- 
ment as regards the increase of the num- 
ber of Members of: the House. For his 
own part, he objected toit; and his objec- 
tion was not merely confined to the great 
inconvenience which hon. Gentlemen would 
suffer in the small, dark, narrow, dreary, 
and detestable barn in which they sat. In 
his opinion they were already far too large 
a body to carry on the business of the 
country in a satisfactory manner. But it 
was said that the addition of twelve Mem- 
bers or so could not much matter. In 
his judgment, however, it would matter a| 
great deal if an irrevocable step were taken 


Sir Rainald Knightley 


{COMMONS} 


'at the head of the Government. 
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in a wrong direction. As was said in the 
French proverb having reference to a lady 
whose virtue was supposed to be wavering 
—“* Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coute,” 


| If the House adopted the principle of giving 
| away without receiving back, and of in- 


creasing the number of Members whenever 
fresh claims were put forward, he did not 
know when it would be possible to stop, 
Scotland candidly avowed that she only 
accepted this concession as an instalment, 


'and a claim for forty additional Members 


had been set up for Ireland. He confessed 
that a cold shiver came over him when he 
reflected on the number of Members whieh 
ought on the principle to be given to the 
metropolis. And if it were asserted that 
the case of the metropolis was exceptional, 
and should be treated differently from the 
rest of the Empire, why should not the 
representation of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
be enormously increased? These were 
important matters, and might involve a 
change in the whole character of the House 
of Commons. Hitherto a seat in Parlia- 
ment had been regarded as a distinction 
and eagerly sought for by persons of high 
rank and great wealth; but would that be 
so in the event of the number of Members 
being largely increased? Recent legisla- 


) tion had already done much to deter per- 


sons from seeking a seat in that House, 
for it must be admitted that canvassing 
the ‘‘ residuum ” was not a very agreeable 
occupation. Having mentioned the word 


| residuum,” he would venture to ask the 


hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) 
what it really meant? Of course, its ori- 
ginal meaning was ‘‘ that which is left ;” 
but did the hon. Member mean that the 
** residuum’’ formed the dregs or the seum 
of the population? He was thinking that 
the new electors in the borough of Bir- 
mingham might be very anxious to know 
what the hon. Gentleman really meant 
when he used that word. They would tho- 
roughly appreciate the name either of 
“‘seum” or “dregs.” Only imagine what 
would have been said if his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe) 
had made use of such expressions. He was 
remarking, however, that canvassing the 
“residuum,” either by pandering to their 
passions or by purchasing their votes, could 
not in any case be a very agreeable occu- 
pation ; and things at once common and 
unclean were not usually sought after. He 
had made these few remarks in no an- 
friendly spirit to the right hon. Gentleman 
He did 
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not in the least blame the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for bringing forward his proposal, 
as he well knew the difficulties he had to 
contend with. It would have been fatal 
to the success of his Bill last year if he 
had offended the representatives of the 
small English boroughs, for they were his 
best friends; and, on the other hand, he 
had no alternative but to take into consi- 
deration the claims put forward for the 
increased representation of Scotland. He 
thought, however, that it was the right 
hon. Gentleman’s poverty, and not his will, 
which consented when he undertook to 
compound the deleterious Scotch draught, 
and he believed the right hon. Gentleman 
would be delighted in his inmost heart if 
the House should refuse to swallow it. 

Sir WILLIAM STIRLING-MAX- 
WELL, in seconding the Amendment, said, 
the Scottish representatives believed their 
country had a fair claim to have its repre- 
sentation considerably augmented. That 
claim rested on the grounds of population, 
property, and taxation, and, as it had been 
generally admitted by the House, he would 
not now press it. But if in these three 
points the Scoteh had, on the whole, out- 
stripped both England and Ireland, yet 
there were portions of England which, in 
some respects, had outstripped Scotland. 
When, therefore, his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) gave Notice 
of his Instruction he feared the proposal 
to take away some of the English seats 
would rather endanger than improve the 
chance of obtaining for Scotland increased 
representation. He was glad, therefore, 
that an alteration had been proposed by 
his hon, Friend the Member for South 
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and could not be, in certain senses of the 
word, a deliberative Assembly at all. It was 
a place where, on great occasions, the leaders 
of public opinion made speeches, addressed 
as much to the public as to their actual 
audience, and where the national will on 
great questions is declared by means of a 
vote, The real deliberations of the House 
were carried on by means of large Commit 
tees, produced by a process of natural selec- 
tion. Sometimes there was an Indian House 
of Commons, sometimes a military House 
of Commons, sometimes a legal House of 
| Commons, and occasionally a little Scotch 
| House of Commons. Now, for the se- 
| leetion of these Committees, it was far 
ibetter to have 658 Members than a 
smaller number. Although the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury did not last year meet 
with much favour, still he, for one, felt 
grateful to the right hon. Gentleman for 
having made it. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman had done good service by 
putting the claim of Scotland distinctly 
before the House, and by suggesting, in a 
tentative manner, the various ways in which 
lit was possible to satisfy that claim. He 
| (Sir William Stirling-Maxwell) had no ob- 
jection to the increase proposed, because 
there was really only one argument used 
against it which appeared to him to have 
any weight, and that was the danger of un- 
due or inconvenient pressure of similar 
claims in the future. 1t was said that if the 
number of Scotch Members was increased 
by this Parliament, by an addition to the 
House, the new Parliament would be asked 
to increase in like manner the represen- 
tatives of other flourishing districts. But 




















Northamptonshire (Sir Rainald Knightley), | his experience of Parliament was that 
whose Amendment, he hoped the House | ‘‘ No,’’ was the answer made to almost 
would be prepared to accept. With regard | every private claim when it first came to 
to the original proposal of the Government | that House ; and that a claim must indeed 
to add to the numbers of the House, he | be strong, substantial, and its advocates 
could not go as far as his hon. Friends the | zealous and indefatigable before ‘‘ No’’ was 
Members for Northamptonshire and Mont- | turned into ‘* Yes.”” He could trust the 
rose. The idea of the latter seemed to | next or any future Parliament to say “ No” 
be that 658 men are too large a body to| to any such claim which did not rest on 
form a deliberative Assembly. It was | any sure grounds of justice. As to the two 
difficult to define a deliberative Assembly | proposals made to the House, one by the 
exactly ; but it appeared to him that if 658 | hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter), 
persons formed too large a body, the same | and one by his hon. Friend the Member for 
thing might be said of 600, or 500, or | Northamptonshire (Sir Rainald Knightley), 
300, or, perhaps, even 100. Indeed, in | there certainly was no very great difference 
the earlier part of the evening, it had been | between them—and to the Scotch Members 
urged upon the House that there was a/|of course it was a matter of no great im- 
considerable deliberative difference between | portance which of the two alterations was 
five and seven. In point of fact, a great | adopted. But without wearying the House 
public Assembly like that House was not | by going into lengthy argument, he would 
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venture to say that there was much force | these places had two acres of land to one 


in the historical argument which the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment last year used against the dis- 
franchisement of any 
Many of the places which were represented 
by two Members in this House were really 
inferior in importance to some which had 
only one representative. To deprive any 
place of the privilege which it had long 
enjoyed of returning Members to this 
House, and which it had not abused, might 
be fairly considered a hardship. But he saw 
nothing unjust or harsh in reducing certain 
small towns in England to the Parliamen- 
tary condition which was at present enjoyed 


single borough. | 


| acres, 


inhabitant, and in one instance there werg 
nearly three acres of land to one inhabi- 
tant, so that they could hardly be called 
boroughs at all. Thus in Ashburton there 
were 3,062 persons to 6,966 acres, and in 
Northallerton 4,755 inhabitants to 10,380 
There was no such case among the 


boroughs of between 10,000 and 12,000 


inhabitants. Again, it was proposed to 
diminish the number of Members for Eng- 
land, in order to make up the number for 
Scotland to something more in proportion 
to its population and wealth; but upon that 
basis it was desirable to see that the Mem- 


| bers were taken from those places which 


or suffered by other towns of greater popu- | 


lation and importance both in England and 
Scotland. [He begged to second the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend, which he hoped 
would be supported by all the hon. Mem- 
bers for Scotland. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ power” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘to take one seat from Boroughs in England re- 
turning two Members, and having, by the Census 


returns of 1861, less than 12,000 inhabitants,”— | 
| Members had been taken away, return one 


(Sir Rainald Knightley,) 
—instead thereof. 


Mr. CHILDERS said, the question | 


before the House was one of a simple 
character, and that might be dealt with 
without any delay; but as his consti- 
tuents were interested in the matter, per- 
haps he might be allowed to say a few 
words upon it. There was now no ques- 
tion that the number of Members of the 
House was not to be increased, and one of 
the two propositions before the House must 
be adopted. 
was nothing to decide; because, though 
the Head of the Government last year, in 


| boroughs. 


were over-represented, and not from those 
places which were under-represented. Now, 
all che boroughs with less than 5,000 inha- 
bitants were in counties which were already 
considerably over-represented, and which 
would be still over-represented when the 
Members were taken away from these small 
The boroughs of Ashburton, 
Dartmouth, and Honiton were in Devon- 
shire, which under the Act of 1867 would 
return one Member for every 29,000 in. 
habitants, and would still, after the three 


for every 34,000, while the proportion for 
the whole of England would be one repre- 
sentative for 41,000 persons. Lyme Regis 
was in Dorsetshire, which returned by the 


| Act of 1867 one Member for every 17,000 


inhabitants, and would still return, after 


'one Member had been. taken away, one 


In respect of principle, there | 


his speech at Edinburgh, said that no place | 


ought to be disfranchised, the right hon. 
Gentleman had distinctly abandoned that 
principle in the Irish Reform Bill. In 
addition to the reasons given by the hon. 
Member for Montrose 
would state some reasons why the Motion 
of the hon. Member should be supported 
in preference to that of the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Rainald Knightley). For instance, 
a very large proportion of the boroughs 
with less than 5,000 inhabitants, were 
boroughs with a very large area indeed of 
land, as compared with their population. 


It appeared from the Returns of the, 


Boundary Commissioners, that some of 
Sir William Stirling-Maxwell 


(Mr. Baxter), he | 
every 25,000. 


for every 19,000, or more than double the 
number to which it is entitled in propor- 
tion to the representation all over the coun- 
try. Thetford was in Norfolk, which, ex- 
cluding Great Yarmouth from both sides of 
the calculation, would, by the new Reform 
Act, return one Member for 36,000 inhabi- 
tants, and would still return one for 40,000. 
Wells was in Somersetshire, which returned 
one Member for every 30,000 inhabitants, 
and would still return one for every 33,000. 
Arundel was in Sussex, which now re- 
turned one representative for every 23,000 
inhabitants, and would still return one for 
Marlborough was in Wilt- 
shire, which returned one Member for 
every 16,000, and would still return one for 
every 18,000. Evesham was in Worcester- 
shire, which returned one Member for 
every 28,000, and would still return one 
for every 31,000. The North Riding, in 
which Northallerton was situated, returned 
one Member for every 25,000, and would 
still return one for every 29,000, What 
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was the case on the other side? It was |of the small boroughs, and as a Scotch- 
roposed to take one Member from Tam- | man; and he considered that if ten more 
worth, in the county of Stafford, which | Members were given to Scotland, it was 
county, under the Act of 1867, would have | but fair Lanarkshire should have three, 
one Member for 44,000, and would, if one | for, independently of Glasgow, it contained 
were taken away, only return one for every | 200,000 people. Moreover it was divided 
47,000. Warwickshire only returned one | into three districts having separate in- 
Member for every 50,000 inhabitants, and | terests. Seven new Members were not an 
if they took one of the representatives | adequate number for Scotland. If it was 
from Warwick, the county would then only | impossible to add to the total number of 
return one for every 55,000. The East | Members, he trusted the Motion of the 
Riding of Yorkshire returned under the | hon. Baronet would be carried. 
new Act one Member for every 39,000 or Lorpv EDWARD HOWARD said, that 
40,000 inhabitants, and if they took away | he believed it was the custom in England 
a Member from Beverley, the proportion | when a criminal was about to be sentenced, 
would then be reduced to one in every | that he should be asked whether he had 
47,000. The West Riding returned only | anything to say why sentence should not 
one representative for 68,000 inhabitants, | be passed upon him—and as, perhaps, the 
and if a Member were taken from Ponte- | only criminality of which he was guilty, was 
fract, the proportion would be reduced to | being the representative of what an hon. 
one for every 71,000. There were other | Member called a “miserable pocket-bo- 
arguments in favour of the Motion of the | rough,” which had sent Members to Par- 
hon. Member for Montrose ; but if these |liament for 800 years, he trusted that he 
figures did not make out a sufficient case, | might be permitted to say a few words for 
he did not know by what arguments the | it. In those 800 years no doubt civiliza- 
House could be convinced. tion had made great progress ; but it had 
Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE ssid, he | been said that history repeats itself, and 
thought there was something ungenerous | it had done so in the present case. About 
in the present discussion. Hon. Members | 800 years ago there were in the North two 
had risen on each side of the House to | nations called the Picts and the Scots, and 
say who should and who should not be | history said that the Scots after vanquish- 
sacrificed. He deeply regretted that the | ing the Picts, gave trouble to their neigh- 
moderate proposal of the First Minister of | bours on the southern side of the Tweed. 
the Crown had not been acceded to. There | They harried the lands, they invested the 
need then have been no question of sacri- | towns, they did all the damage they could 
fice. He did not understand last year|to the Southrons; and he was sorry to 
that the right hon. Member for South | say things were no better now—they were 
Lancashire objected to increasing the num-| even worse; because, not satisfied with 
ber of Members of the House; indeed, he | ravaging a narrow district on the one side 
thought the right hon. Gentleman accepted | of the Tweed, they had come down to the 
the proposal with the second reading of | southern coast of this country, cireum- 
the English Reform Bill. [** No, no!”] jvented the small towns, and wished to 
He did not see on what principle the ob- | kidnap the Members of these unfortunate 
jection was made. There was no ground | towns and take them back to the wild 
for supposing that the adoption of such a | North to use for their own purposes. Now, 
measure would lead to similar demands | was such a step absolutely called for? The 
year after year, and the question of this| Prime Minister, in a remarkable speech 
very moderate addition was introduced at | upon a remarkable occasion at Edinburgh, 
‘time when they were proposing to build said he saw no reason why there should 
a new House, which would accommodate | be any disfranchisement of the small bo- 
something like 144 more Members. | roughs ; and he could not think that a 
great principle laid down in the Bill of | person of such mature judgment would 
last year would be entirely set aside if the | have passed such an opinion as that unless 
Motion of the hon. Member for Montrose | there had been a good deal in it. He 
(Mr. Baxter) were accepted. If the House | wished to ask with every respect and con- 
were to accept one of the two proposals | sideration for hon. Gentlemen who repre- 
now before them that of the hon. Baronet | sented places north of the Tweed, whether, 
(Sir Rainald Knightley) seemed much the | if it were well to take away Members 
more reasonable. He felt a double interest | from the small boroughs in England, were 
on this matter, as a representative of one | there not towns of greater importance in 
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England than in Scotland to which those 
Members might be given? In that case 
it would be only fair to give them to Eng- 
lish boroughs; but even then you origi- 
nated a most inconvenient course of pro- 
ceeding, for if the House were to re-open 
the Reform measure of last year upon this 
question where would legislation stop ? 
Were they to have a Reform Bill every 
year? There was another inconvenience; 
for while applications came for additional 
representation from English and Welsh 
towns, there was actually on the Paper a 
Motion by a Member of the Emerald Isle 
to the effect that Ireland was inadequately 
represented, and required any Members 
which England might have to spare. The 
measure of last year had been called a 
“leap in the dark.” Were they prepared to 
go further in the same direction? If you 
disfranchised these small boroughs you 
went a long way towards establishing elec- 
toral districts. Was the country prepared 
for that? He was not for taking away 
Members from any boroughs, believing 
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that by the existing system you repre- | 


sented a greater diffusion of interests than 
would otherwise be possible. At the same 
time he preferred the Motion of the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Rainald Knightley) to that 


of the hon. Member (Mr. Baxter), and | 


should support the former. His votes and 
those of his predecessors in the represen- 
tation of Arundel had always been given 
on the Liberal side, and he was not now 
going so to stultify those votes as to die, 
if he must die, without appealing to the 
House to pause and consider whether the 
day was yet come for his execution. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I am glad to 
see that there is one point upon which the 
House seems now to be agreed—namely, 
that the representation of Scotland should 
be increased. At other times and in other 
Sessions I have heard controversies upon 
this subject ; but on both sides it is now 
agreed that an increased representation. of 
Scotland is desirable. Well, then, the 
whole question that now arises is how that 


increase is to be effected. There are some | 
|character of a Senate, instead of being 


who are against entirely abolishing the re- 
presentation of boroughs. 
is wise that the representation should be 
distributed generally over the country ; 


they think that if you merely represent | 
numbers and property, located in places | 
particularly flourishing, you may occasion a | 


great monotony of representation, and that 
the varied interests which exist in an 
ancient country like this will not be ade- 


Lord Edward Howard 
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|quately represented. To avoid the evils 
(of dealing recklessly and ruthlessly with 
‘the ancient distributed representation of 
the country, Her Majesty’s Government 
ilast year proposed that we should giye 
| this increased representation to Scotland 
by increasing the numbers of this House, 
That proposition, avoiding many of the 
‘objections urged against the other plan, 
and combined, as it was, with very exten. 
sive changes in the then existing represen- 
tation, appeared one which might have been 
recommended successfully to the adoption 
of the House. I confess that I have never 
| yet heard any argument against the pro. 
|posal. Prejudices may exist, prejudices 
|may be expressed, but hitherto no obser. 
| vations have been made which can for 9 
| moment be considered as sound arguments, 
The numbers of this House have been 
| often increased, and the House after each 
|inerease has been more efective as a repre. 
sentative and legislative body. It has been 
‘considerably increased—far beyond what 
| we proposed—twice in this very century, 
and on both occasions the House has in- 
creased in legitimate influence and legis. 
lative effect. I cannot, therefore, under- 
stand, so far as experience can guide us, 
that there are any sound objections on this 
ground to an increase of our Members, 
Then there is another class of observations 
—for I cannot call them arguments — 
made by Gentlemen who say that the 
House is too large at present. But is the 
House too large at present? I am not of 
that opinion. It is very easy to say that 
600 or 700 men form too large a number 
| for a deliberative Assembly ; but what do 
you mean by a deliberative Assembly ? 
This House is, as all assemblies which 
have legislative powers must be, delibe- 
rative in its character ; but it has qualities 
_and functions which go beyond that. It is 
essentially a representative Assembly ; in 
a country with such a variety of interests, 
and interests so large to represent, it must 
and ought to be a popular Assembly ; and 
it ean never be a popular Assembly if it is 
to be limited in its numbers, and to ape the 


what I trust it always will be—a House of 
It is said that when the ordi- 
nary business of the country is to be trans- 
acted Members do not appear, and that it 
is only on occasions of great interest that 
the Members are really assembled. Well, 
that is very natural, and is in perfect con- 
sonance with the feelings of the country. 
The ordinary business of the House is 
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rformed to the satisfaction of the coun- 
try, and entirely to the satisfaction of the 
House generally, by assemblies less nu- 
merous than that I have now the honour 
of addressing. But when great occasions 
arise touching deeply-cherished principles 
or affecting great material interests, there 
js naturally a larger number of Members 
here, and then they fulfil the functions 
which the country demands of them, and 
which are essentially representative, 80 
that the people know that the House of 
Commons comes to no decision on any 
important subject without all the interests 
and even all the passions of the country 
being represented. Therefore, I, for one, 
do not consider the numbers of this House 


any objection to its constitution, but, on | 


the contrary, one of its recommendations. 


And when there is, as I think decidedly, | 


a fair claim to increased representation on 
the part of Scotland, and when that claim 
was urged at a time that we were dealing 
very extensively with the whole subject of 
Parliamentary representation, it was, I 
think, a prudent suggestion that the num- 


bers of this House should be slightly in- | 


ereased ; and our doing so need not be 


regarded as a precedent which will lead | 


to the unheard-of difficulties and dangers 
which are now announced. Those difficul- 
ties and dangers would, I believe, be en- 
tirely prevented by the good sense and 
courage of the House, following the ex- 
ample of our predecessors and the pre- 
cedent furnished even in the century in 
which we live, when much more important 
additions were made to this Assembly, by 
weans of which both its efficiency as a 
legislative body, and its moral weight in 
the country, were greatly increased. With 
these views I regret to perceive what I 
cannot shut my eyes against, that the 
House is opposed to the increase of its 
numbers, 1 do not regard this as a party 
question, because I am vell aware that a 
great number of Gentlemen who honour 
me with their confidence are of that 
opinion. Well, then, what are we to do? 
Considering that we have now arrived at 
& very dispassionate and practical point, 
and that we must endeavour with as much 
promptitude as is consistent with good 
workmanship to bring this question of the 


reform of the representation of the people | 


to a conclusion, what is the best course 
under the circumstances to pursue? We 
have two propositions before us—one, that 
of the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Baxter), the other, that of my lon, Friend 
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|the Member for Northamptonshire (Sir 
| Rainald Knightley). Well, at the first 
| blush, I admit there does not appear 
| much, perhaps any, difference of principle 
in the two propositions. I confess that I 
| agree with the noble Lord (Lord Edward 
Howard) who has just addressed us in so 
genial a manner, that I trust, whatever 
may be our decision, he at least will repre- 
sent some place in this House. I agree 
with the noble Lord that it is unwise by 
totally abolishing some of our borough 
constituencies that you should disturb the 
mode in which the representation of the 
country is distributed, and take a course 
which may lead you to favour unduly cer- 
tain parts of the kingdom instead of ob- 
taining that general equality of represen- 
tation of which [ am desirous. Holding 
| these views, I confess that I am more 
‘favourable to the proposition of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Northamptonshire. 
I cannot help bearing in mind that in a 
very full House, and after debate, we have 
twice decided against the proposition which 
is now made by the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose. Weare told that this is a delibe- 
rative Assembly. What is the use of the 
House deliberating and coming to resolu- 
tions, repeating those deliberations and 
coming to the same conclusions again, if 
these decisions are not to govern the 
Minister whose business it is to bring 
these maiters to @ consummation? Well, 
the principle of the proposition of my 
non. Friend the Member for South North- 
amptonshire has been more than once 
} approved by the House. The principle, 
or the rule rather—for I cannot call it a 
principle—which he wishes to follow was 
originally proposed to a certain extent by 
the Government. It was so entirely ap- 
proved of that it was made the basis of an 
extensive change. And therefore we find 
ourselves in this position, that on two 
occasions the House has decided against 
the plan of the hon, Member for Montrose, 
and supported the policy recommended by 
my hon. Friend, Sir, whatever the de- 
cision the House comes to, I trust we shall 
be able to bring it to a practical result as 
soon as possible. That is of great import- 
ance, and, as far as Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment are concerned, they will give their 
best endeavours to bring the Scoteh Reform 
Bill with promptitude to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. But at the same time I trust the 
House will remember what they are doing. 
Neither the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
| ber for Montrose, nor the plan of my hon, 
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Friend the Member for Northamptonshire, | Baxter). Let us consider the grounds of 
secures any particular number of Members| that preference. [He says—‘‘ Twice the 
for Scotland. It may be open to the House| House of Commons last year decided not 
afterwards to consider what proportion of| to disfranchise any place.” I think he ig 
seats Scotland is to obtain. It would be| in error in that assertion. Once, undoubt. 
more satisfactory, however, if we had| edly, the House came to that decision; but 
clearer views before us of what is to be| the question was not ruled by the House 
done. I think we shall arrive at a better) that it would not disfranchise under any 
conclusion if we follow the plan indicated | circumstances whatever; it was ruled upon 
by the hon. Member for Northamptonshire. | the ground that, under the circumstances 
With these general views, and trusting) in which we then stood, we did not think 
there will be no great delay, I shall give| it necessary. I was one of those who did; 
my support to the proposition of the hon.| but the majority did not think it necessary 
Baronet. | to give that large extension which was 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the right hon. | proposed to the scheme of re-distribution 
Gentleman has very frankly placed this| upon which we had entered. That really 
question upon a footing upon which at any | was the ground upon which the [louse then 
rate it is easy for us all to approach it ;| decided, and not the ground of the sacred- 
but that only enhances our obligation to} ness of these insignificant boroughs. There 
endeavour to give a decision according to| is not only no double authority, there is 
the merits of the case. The right hon | not even a single authority, in favour of 
Gentleman began by observing very justly | any such principle as that wherever repre- 
that we were all now agreed that in some sentation exists there it is to be main- 
way or other the claim of Scotland must | tained. While I was listening to the ex- 
be satisfied. I must, however, congratulate | cellent speech of my noble Friend the Mem- 
the right hon. Gentleman upon the progress | ber for Arundel (Lord Edward Howard), I 
that he has made in this respect; 2ecause | felt the advantage which we derived from 
last year he in this House treated the claim | having in the House men such as he; but 
of Scotland as a claim only to be recog- i felt also that the constituency which he 
nized provided the House was willing to| has at his back does not add one atom to 
increase its own numbers; and upon a me- | the weight of the opinions he gives in this 
morable oceasion in the North he repeated | House. The truth is, that the towns to 
the same declaration. But the foree of | which the Motion of my hon. Friend the 
facts, and the evident justice of the claim | Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) refers 
of Scotland, have placed this matter be-| are not real towns. Now, whether we 
yond dispute in the mind of the right hon. | have a borough or a county constituency, 
Gentleman. And he has also made an- | it is time that we should have a real con- 
other great advance, because, although the | stituency. It is desirable that every man 
right hon. Gentleman not unnaturally made | who speaks in this House—as my noble 
an ingenious argument in favour of inereas- | Friend does, with so much good sense and 
ing the numbers of the House, he ended | so much good feeling—should be backed 
very fairly by admitting that the opinion | and seconded by the consciousness that he 
of the [House was adverse to him, and | represents some appreciable part of the 
therefore he would consider that question public opinion of the country. I think the 
also as settled. That is another step| right hon. Gentleman did not hear or did not 
achieved. The claim of Scotland is te be | pay attention to—he certainly did not advert 
satisfied, and it is to be satisfied otherwise | to—the short but very pregnant apeech of 
than by an addition to the aggregate num- | my hon. Friend the Member for Pontefract 
bers of this House. I do not say one word | (Mr. Childers). That speech wasappreciated 
upon the subject of the aggregate numbers | by the House, and made an impression 
—although 1 certainly differ very strongly | upon it. It was not delivered in support 
from the right hon. Gentleman—simply | of this interest or that, but was founded 
beeause that is not a question that is| upon the principle that equable division— 
practically before the House. The right|some approach to equable division—is 4 
hon. Gentleman expressed in mild terms, | thing desirable in your representation ; 
involving nothing unfair or inequitable, his | and then when you are making a change 
preference for the Motion made by the hon. | you ought to make it in the direction of 
Member for Northamptonshire (Sir Rainald | equable division, Abstract equality, ex- 
Knightley) rather than that of my hon, | act mathematical equality, we do not ask; 
Friend the Member for Montrose (Mr. bet my hon. Friend (Mr, Childers) showed 


Mr. Disraeli 
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—and no one has attempted to shake his 
argument—that in every case the boroughs 
from which my hon. Friend the Member 
fur Montrose proposes to take a Member 
are situated in counties that are over- 
represented ; while in nearly every case 
the boroughs from which the hon. Baronet 
proposes to withdraw Members are situated 
in counties that are under-represented. 
The boroughs affected by the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Montrose are gene- 
rally decaying boroughs. The fortunate 
cireumstance that a large school, admi- 
rably well conducted, has been planted 
in the town of Marlborough has enabled 
that borough to make a very respectable 
show; but that has not been the result of 
the natural growth of the town ; and there 
js not one of these ten small boroughs in 
which you can say that the principle of 
life and increase whieh runs through the 
town communities of England is at work. 
On the other hand, the towns with be- 
tween 10.000 and 12,000 inhabitants are 
under the influence of that principle. I 


do not mean to say that if the time had | 


come for a general re-consideration of our 
representative system the second seat 


might not very properly be withdrawn | 


from these towns ; but if we have a call 


made upon us, as we now have, to satisfy | 


an immediate necessity, we ought to seek 
the means of meeting that difficulty in the 
quarter in which we can obtain them with 
the greatest equity and justice, and the 
greatest advantage to the country. The 
statement is all in favour of the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Montrose ; and if 
we are to vote upon the principle that no 
centre of representation actually existing 
is to be extinguished, I am convinced that 
if the right hon, Gentleman will form this 
assertion into an abstract Resolution he 
will carry with him only a very small 
minority of the House. Without, there- 
fore, entering into details which would 


only weary the House, it is, in my opinion, | 


sufficient to say that the proposal of the 
right hon, Baronet the Member for North- 
amptoushire tends to a general derange- 


ment of the balance of our representation | 


in England, by taking strength from points 
where it is too weak already, while the 
Motion of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Montrose, both as respects England and 
the kingdom at large, tends to that fair 
and equable division of representative 
power which gives strength and security 
to a system of popular representation. 


Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he was glad 
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|\that the Government did not intend to 
press the proposal to increase the number 
|of Members, which, as they must have 
felt, was distasteful to the Louse, espe- 
cially az there was no necessity for it. It 
was not a universal opinion that Scotland 
'was entitled to additional representation; 
for, taking population and wealth as the 
basis of the franchise, it was maintained 
by some that the representation of Scot- 
land was three-fold that of the metropo- 
jlitan districts. Ile would assume, how- 
ever, that the claim of Scotland was well 
founded. Now the union of three Legis- 
latures had led to the largest deliberative 
Assembly in the world, so inconveniently 
jlarge that, in any great debate, not half 
the Members who wished to speak were 
able to do so. Of this he had had re- 
peated experience, for had he persevered 
in addressing the House other Members 
}would have had the same right, and the 
|debates would have been so prolonged as 
| to impede Public Business, This consider- 
ation was a reason against increasing the 
present complement; and a more important 
reason was that were the dour once opened 
it could never be closed. If any Members 
were jealous of a disturbance of the balance 
of power between England and Scotland, 
he would remind them that Scotland was 
/an integral portion of the United Kingdom, 
and that the transference of the represen- 
tation of small English boroughs to Scot- 
land was no more open to objection than 
their transference to Yorkshire or Lanca- 
shire. Having listened attentively to the 
arguments on both sides, he thought the 
| preponderance of reason was strongly in 
favour of the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Montrose (Mr. Baxter), 

Mr, AYTOUN made a few remarks, 
which, however, were rendered quite in- 
audible by cries of * Divide!” 

Mr. YORKE next rose, but being met 
with the same manifestations of impatience, 

Mr. DARBY GKIFFITH rose to 
Order. He wished to ask whether, when 
an important debate like this was going 
on, hon. Members were to be allowed to 
assemble at the Bar and show their oppo- 
sition by preventing a Member from being 
heard ? 

Mr. YORKE proceeded with his speech, 
stating that, having to choose between two 
propositions, he had come to the conelu- 
) sion that it was his duty to vote with the 
hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter), 
on the ground that the Reform Act of 
last year had deprived the small boroughs 
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of their peculiar value, and those boroughs | grounds. For historical antiquity it was 
ought no longer therefore to have an un- | one of the most ancient boroughs in the 
due share in the representation. kingdom, returning two Members to Par. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he believed the | liament from time immemorial. It had 
proposition of the hon. Baronet the Mem- | increased very materially within the pre- 
ber for South Northamptonshire would on | sent century, and especially since the Cen- 
the whole work best. The very small bo- | sus of 1861; a large number of houses 
roughs would certainly be disfranchised on | had been built, and the town did not de- 
a much more extensive scale at no distant | pend for its prosperity on visitors, or any 
date. very extensive manufactories, It was the 

Sir HENRY EDWARDS, who rose great agricultural centre and emporium of 
amidst loud calls for a division, regretted | the corn trade in the East Riding. As 
that, although he had risen on no less than the House well knew, Hull and Beverley 
six occasions at an earlier stage of the de- | were the only two boroughs in that division 
bate, and at a time when the House was | of Yorkshire which returned an aggregate 
less impatient, he had not been fortunate of six Members for a population of 240,359 
enough to catch the Speaker’s eye. He | —being at the rate of one representative 
promised, however, to be very brief if | for each 40,000 persons, as stated by the 
permitted to address the House. He had | hon. Member for Pontefract. It was a very 
the honour to represent one of the oldest | hard case that an endeavour should now 
boroughs in the kingdom, which had re- | be made partially to disfranchise a borough 
turned Members to Parliament almost from | so distinguished as the county town—the 
time immemorial ; and he should consider | capital of the East Riding of Yorkshire. 
himself guilty of a gross dereliction of | It was his intention to vote against the 
duty to his constituency if he gave a silent | Amendment of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
vote on this all-important occasion. He | ber for Northamptonshire, as well as the 
altogether objected to any infringement of Instruction of the hon. Member for Mont- 
the English Act of last Session. It had | rose. He (Sir Henry Edwards) voted last 
been settled by the Legislature, and gene- | year in the majority against a similar pro- 


rally approved by the country; and it was | posal by the hon. Member for Portsmouth, 


most unfair and impolitic to attempt by | which was then defeated by a majority 
any political jugglery, and by a side-wind, | of 52 in a very large House; and he 
to re-open a question which, by general | had no intention now of stultifying the 
consent so often expressed in debate last | vote he gave on that occasion by adopting 
year, was to continue undisturbed on our |a different course. He had presented a 
statute books for at least a quarter of a petition that day, very numerously signed 
century. Was it then fair that it should | by his constituents, against the partial dis- 
be broken in upon merely to serve the | franchisement contemplated by the Member 
purpose of carrying out the views of the | for Northamptonshire, which he heartily 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for | endorsed. 

South Lancashire? who, not satisfied with THe LORD ADVOCATE said, he had 
having opposed the Reform Bill most | only risen to point out that there was a 
strenuously, and even factiously, at every | great distinction between the two proposals. 
stage of its progress last year, was now If they adopted the Motion of the hon. 
endeavouring, by the aid of his party, to! Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter), the 
make it imperative upon the Government | effect would be that they would disfran- 
to abandon their measures of Parliament- | chise a great number of persons in bo- 
ary Reform altogether, in order that he | roughs which they pledged themselves to 
(Mr. Gladstone) might drive the Prime | maintain last year. The borough of Thet- 
Minister from Office and pluck the laurels | ford, for example, was deprived of one of 
from the brow of one who, for his politi- | its Members, but it received an assurance 
cal services on the question of Reform | that its 800 electors would continue to 
alone—independent of other considera- | return one representative. The Motion of 
tions—is so justly entitled to the everlast- | the hon. Member for Montrose would dis- 
ing gratitude of his fellow-countrymen. | franchise 700 of these electors, while on 
As the borough he represented was placed | the other hand the Amendment of the hon. 
by his hon. Friend the Member for North- | Baronet would not disfranchise any portion 
amptonshire on the condemned list to lose | of the electors, but only diminish the weight 
one representative, he must say the case | of the voters in returning Members to that 
is one of peculiar hardship on several | House. 


Mr. Yorke | 
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Question put, ** That the words proposed | Maguire, J. F. 


to be left out stand part of the Question.” 
The House divided :—Ayes 217 ; 
196: Majority 21. 
AYES. 


Duncombe, hon. Adml. 
Dundas, F. 

Dunlop, A. C, S. M. 
Earle, R. A. 

Edwards, H. 

Ellice, E. 

Erskine, Vice. Ad. J. E. 
Ewing, H. E. Crum- 
Faweett, H. 

Fildes, J. 


Acland, T. D. 
Adam, W. P. 
Agnew, Sir A. 

Akroyd, E. 
Allen, W. S. 
Amberley, Viscount 
Anstruther, Sir R. 
Armstrong, R, 
Aytoun, R. S. 
Bagwell, J. 
Baillie, rt. hon, H. J. 
Barclay, A. C. 
Barry, A. H. S, 
Bass, A. 
Bass, M. T. 
Bazley, T. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Blake, J. A. 
Bonham-Carter, J. 
Bouverie, rt. hon. E. P. 
Brand, rt. hon. H. 
Bright, J.( Birmingham) 
Bright, J. (Manchester) 
Briscoe, J. I 
Brooks, R. 
Browne, Lord J. T. 
Bruce, rt. hon. H. A. 
Buller, Sir A. W. 
Buller, Sir E. M. 
Burke, Viscount 
Buxton, C. 
Buxton, Sir T. F. 
Calerait, J. H. M. 
Candlish, J. 
Cardwell, rt. hon, E. 
Carnegie, hon. C. 
Carter, S. 
Cave, T. 
Cavendish, Lord E. 
Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 
Chambers, M. 
Chambers, T. 
Cheetham, J. 
Childers, H. C. E. 
Clinton, Lord E. P. 
Clive, G. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Coleridge, J. D. 
Collier, Sir R. P. 
Cowen, J. 
Cowper, rt. hon. W. F. 
Craufurd, E. H. J. 
Cremorne, Lord 
Davey, R. 
Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
De La Poer, E. 
Denman, hon. G. 
Dent, J. D. 
Dering, Sir E. C. 
Devereux, R. J. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dixon, G. 
Dodson, J. G. 
Duff, M. E. G. 
Daff, R. W. 


O.A 
FitzPatrick, rt.hn.J.W. 
Foley, H. Ww. 
Foljambe, F. J. S. 
Fordyce, W. D. 
Forster, C. 
Forster, W. E. 
Fortescue, hon. D. F. 
Gaselee, Serjeant S. 
Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Gilpin, C. 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W. E. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Glyn, G. G. 
Goldsmid, Sir F. H. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Gower, hon, F. L. 
Graham, W. 
Gray, Sir J. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Hadfield, G. 
Harris, J. D. 
Ilartington, Marq. of 
Ilay, Lord J. 
lleadlam, rt. hon, T, E. 
Heneage, 
Henley, Lord 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Hodgkinson, G. 
Holden, I. 
Nlorsman, rt. hon. E. 


Hutt, rt. hon. Sir W. 
Ingham, R. 

Jervoise, Sir J. C. 
King, hon. P. J. L. 
Kinglake, A. W. 
Kinglake, J. A. 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 


Labouchere, H. 
Lawson, rt. hon. J. A. 
Layard, A. H. 
Leatham, E. A. 
Leatham, W. H. 
Leeman, G. 
Lefevre, G. J. S. 
Locke, J. 

Lorne, Marquess of 
Lowe, rt. hon. R. 
Lusk, A. 
MacEvoy, E. 


Noes 


- vim rt. hn. Lord 


Fortescue, rt. hn. C. S. 


French, rt. hon. Colonel 


Howard, hon. C. W. G. } 


Knatchbull- Hugessen,E | 


ee T. 
Marshall, W 

Martin, P. Ww. 
Matheson, A. 

| Maxwell, W. H. 

| Melly, G. 

| Merry, J. 

| Mill, J. S. 

| Mills, J. R. 

| Mitchell, T. A, 

| Moffatt, G. 

| Monereiff, rt, hon. J. 
| Moore, C 
More, R. J. 

| Morrison, W. 

| Neate, C. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
oe WwW. 

icol, J. D. 

| ecceea. C. M. 

| O’Brien, Sir P. 
Ogilvy, Sir J. 

| O’Loghlen, Sir C. M. 
Osborne, R. B 

| Packe, Colonel 
Page 8. R. 


} pala Sir R. 
Parry, T. 
| Pease, J. W. 

| Peel, A. W. 
Peel, J. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pelham, Lord 
Philips, R. N. 
Platt, J. 
Pollard-Urquhart, W. 
Potter, E. 

| Potter, T. B. 
Proby, Lord 
Ramsay, J. 
Rebow, J. G. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 

| Robertson, D. 
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Rothschild, Baron L.de 
Rothschild, N. M. de 
Russell, Sir W. 
Salomons, Mr. Ald. 
Samuda, J. D’A, 
Samuelson, B. 
Sandford, G. M. W. 
Scott, Sir W. 
Seymour, A. 
Sherriff, A. C. 
Simeon, Sir J. 
Smith, J. 
Smith, J. B. 
Speirs, A. A. 
Stone, W. H. 
Stucley, Sir G. S. 
Sullivan, E. 
Sykes, C. 
Sykes, Colonel W. H. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Taylor, P. A. 
Thompson, M. W. 
Thorold, Sir J. H. 
Torrens, W. T. M’C. 
Trevelyan, G. O. 
Turnor, E 
Vanderbyl, P. 
Verney, Sir II, 
Vernon, H. F. 
Villiers, rt. hon, C. P. 
Vivian, H. H 
Waldegrave-Leslie, hon. 
G 


Walrond, J. W. 
Waterhouse, S. 
Weguelin, T. M. 
Western, Sir T. B. 
Whatman, J. 
White, J. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Woods, H. 
Yorke, J. R. 
Young, G 

TELLERS. 
Baxter, W. E. 
Whitbread, S, 


NOES. 
| Adderley, rt. hon.C.B. Bruce, Major C. 


| Annesley, hon. Col. H. 


Anson, hon. Major 
Antrobus, E 
Archdall, Captain M. 

| Arkwright, R. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Baring, T. 
Barnett, H. 
Barrington, Viscount 

' Barttelot, Colonel 

Bateson, Sir T. 

| Bathurst, A. A. 
Beach, Sir M. H. 

| Beach, W. W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Benyon, R 

| Booth, Sir R. G. 

| Bourne, Colonel 
Bowen, J. B. ; 

| Bowyer, Sir G. 
Brett, Sir W. B. 
Bruce, Lord C. 
Bruce, Lord E. 


Bruen, H. 
Butler-Johnstone, H. A. 
Capper, C. 

Cartwright, Colonel 
Cave, rt. hon, S, 
Cavendish, Lord G. 
Cobbold, J. C. 
Cochrane, A.D. R.W.B. 
Cole, hon. J. L. 

Cooper, E. H. 

Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Cox, W. T. 

Cubitt, G. 

Dalglish, R. 
Dalkeith,Earl of 
Davenport, W. B. 
Dawson, R. P. 

Dick, F. 

Dickson, Major A. G, 
Dimsdale, R. 

Disracli, rt. hon. B. 

Du Cane, C. 

Duncombe, hon. Colonel 
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Dunne, rt. hon. General 


Du Pre, C. G. 
Dyke, W. IH. 


Dyott, Colonel R. 


Eckersley, N. 


Edwards, Sir H. 


Egerton, E. C. 


Egerton, Sir P. G. 


Elcho, Lord 
Feilden, J. 
Fellowes, E. 


Fergusson, Sir J. 


Finch, G. H. 


Fitzwilliam, hn.C.W.W. 
Forester, rt. hon. Gen. 
Freshfield, C. K, 


Garth, R. 
Goddard, A. L. 
Goldney, G. 
Goldsmid, J. 


Gordon, rt. hon. E. S. 


Gore, W. R. O. 
Gorst, J. E. 
Grant, A. 
Graves, S. R. 
Greene, E. 
Grey, hon. T. de 
Griffith, C. D. 
Grove, T. F. 


Gurney, rt. hon. R. 


Gwyn, H. 


Hamilton, Lord C. 
lardy, rt. hon. G. 


Hardy, J. 
Hartley, J. 
Hartopp, E. B. 
Ilarvey, R. B. 


Harvey, R. J. H. 


Hay, Sir J. C. D. 
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Whitmore, H. 
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Woodd, B. T. 
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Maxwell, Sir W.S- 


Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. | Wyndham, hon. H. 


Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Liddell, hon. I. G. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. C. 
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Manners, Lord G. J. 
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Matheson, Sir J. 


Mayo, Ear! of 
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Mowbray, rt. hn. J. R. 
Neville-Grenville, R. 
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North, Colonel 


Northcote, rt. hn. Sir S. 
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Paget, R. H. 


Pakington, rt. hn. Sir J. 


Palk, Sir L. 


Parker, Major W. 
Patten, rt. hon. Col. W. 


Paull, I. 


Pemberton, E. L. 


Pim, J. 
Powell, F. S. 
Pritchard, J. 
Pugh, D. 
Read, C. S. 
Rearden, D. J. 


Robertson, P. F. 
Royston, Viscount 


Russell, Sir C. 
Schreiber, C. 


Selater-Booth, G. 


Scourfield, J. H. 


Selwin-Ibbetson, H. J. 


Severne, J. E. 
Seymour, G. H. 
Simonds, W. B. 
Smith, A. 
Smith, S. G. 
Smollett, P. B. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, hon. F 


Stuart, Col. Crichton- 


Sturt, I. G. 


Sturt, Lieut.-Col. N. 


Surtees, C. F. 
Surtees, H. E. 
Taylor, Colonel 
Thompson, A. G. 
Treeby, J. W. 
Turner, C. 
Vance, Sir W. 


Vandeleur, Colonel 


Verner, Sir W. 


Walker, Major G. G. 
Warren, rt. hon. R. R. 


Welby, W. E. 





Main Question put, and agreed to, 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he rose to move the 
Amendment of which he had given Notice, 
He thought it right to bring this question 
forward, notwithstanding the division which 
had just taken place, because it was in no 
sense a division in which Scotland was 
more mixed up than was Ireland. The 
question which had been just decided was 
not a party question, and he repudiated 
the idea that he brought this Motion before 
the House in any party spirit. He would 
be brief in stating his views to the House, 
It had been thrown out in the course of the 
debate that, even if the Motion of the hon, 
| Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) were 
carried, it did not follow that the Members 
thus obtained should be given to Scotland, 
Now, what he undertook to show was this 
—that even if the ten Members now at the 
disposal of the House were given to Scot- 
land without qualification or limitation, 
they would be far too few to meet the just 
claims of Scotland. It had been proved a 
short time since by the hon. Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. Childers) that one class 
of English constituencies had, on an ave- 
rage, a Member for 36,000 voters, while 
another class had only a Member for 
| 40,000 or 46,000 voters. But what was 
‘the ease with Scotland? Why, that 
the largest county constituency they were 
about to enfranchise had 199,0U0 in- 
habitants, and only one Member, while 
the smallest had 107,000, and but one 
| Member. He would not go into general 
| statistics, but wished to state a few facts 
| which were of great importance in consi- 
| dering the present question. A Return 

recently made showed that Scotland con- 
| tributed to the purse of the Chancellor of 
| the Exchequer £8,289,000 annually, while 
Ireland contributed to the same purse only 
£6,300,000. The sums, however, voted 
| during the same year for Scotch purposes 
| amounted to only £552,000, while the sums 
voted for Ireland amounted to £2,250,000. 
In other words, while Scotland paid 35 per 
cent more to the National Exchequer than 
Ireland did, Ireland got 400 per cent 
| more out of the Exchequer than Scotland. 
| Surely, it could not be contended that the 
| people of Scotland were to be mere hewers 
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of wood and drawers of water—to bring in| names, they had only a population of 
money to the public purse, without having | 16,000 or 17,000 between them. He 
any adequate or fair voice in the expendi- | thought that those two counties ought to 
ture of that money. Taking the propor-| be united, and that the Member thus ob- 
tionate contribution to the national expendi- | tained should be given to Hawick and 
ture of the three kingdoms, Scotland was| Galashiels. He had been asked to submit 
entitled to twenty-five Members more than | the Resolution which he now moved by im- 
she had at present, while on the scale of | portant bodies in Scotland, by the Conven- 
population she was entitled to an addition | tion of Royal Burghs, by the Town Council 
of about eighteen. Under these cireum- | of Edinburgh, and other bodies ; and also in 
stances, he did not think that Scotland | memorials, petitions, and numerous letters 
ought to be held bound by the provision in | from public meetings, and from many of 
the Treaty of Union, which was made at a| the large constituencies in Scotland, and 
time when she contributed only £150,000 a | he should feel it to be his duty to take the 
year to the national Exchequer, while Eng- | sense of the House upon his Motion. 

land contributed above £5,000,000. Now, Mr. FORDYCE, in seconding the Mo- 
Scotland contributed over £8,250,000, or | tion, said, that the demand of the hon. 
nearly one-eighth of the whole revenue of | Member for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) was 
the United Kingdom. Why, then, should | a very moderate one, and that until it was 
she have but one-twelfth part of the re- | conceded the people of Scotland would not 
presentation? It was one of the wateh- | be satiafied. 

words of liberty that representation and | 

taxation should go together, but this prin-| Amendment proposed, 

ciple was not applied in the case of Scot-| To Jeave out from the word “That” to the 
land. He would not go into details, be- | end of the Question, in order to add the words 
cause there were Notices on the Paper which | “0 arrangement respecting additional Members 


. ean be just or satisfactory which does not treat 
would enable Members to bring up the Scotland, as respects the number of its represen- 


question in what respect Scotch counties, | tatives in Parliament, as an integral portion of 
towns, and Universities ought to be repre- | the United Kingdom, entitled to be placed on a 
sented, and he should then have an op- footing of perfect equality with England and Ire- 
portunity of stating his views. But he land, in proportion to its present population and 


R S . the Revenue which it yields to the National Ex- 
would refer to another subject. They had chequer, as compared with the present population 


now disposed of a number of boroughs in | and Revenue of England and Ireland; and that 
England which were supposed to be nomi- | to establish this equality at least fifteen additional 
nation boroughs, or, as some persons not Members should now be provided for Scotland,” 
very politely ealled them, rotten boroughs, | —(4#. #Laren,) 

There were also nomination constituencies | —instead thereof. 

in Scotland. Seoteh Members who joined Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
in abolishing nomination constituencies in proposed to be left out stand part of the 
England should not forget the county of Question.”’ 


Sutherland with its 181 electors. Twenty — 
years ago it had 184. Its population had| Genera DUNNE said, that the Return 


decreased within that time, and surely such | which the hon, Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
a scandal as its representation was should | M‘Laren) had quoted was not correct, so 
be put an end to. If Members were to be | far as it related to the revenue derived from 
added to the representation of Scotland, | Ireland. The slightest examination of that 
surely, Members ought to be taken from | Retura would show that the revenue of Ire- 
constituencies which were over-repre- | land was stated incorrectly. There was not 
sented, as the constituency to which he | less than from £1,500,000 to £2,600,000 
referred undoubtedly was ; and it was all | of revenue paid by Ireland into the Imperial 
the more an aggravated case, because four- | Exchequer which was not credited to Ire- 
fifths of the land in the county of Suther- | land. It was well known, for instance, 
land belonged to one proprietor. Then | that the article of sugar paid duty in Scot- 
there were the Wigton Burghs, which land, but when imported into Ireland from 
were, to a great extent, under the domina- | that country the tax was actually paid by 
tion of one proprietor, holding a large | the Irish consumers. He had often en- 
amount of property in the most populous | deavoured to obtain a correct Return of the 
of this district of burghs. Again, when | revenue paid by Ireland, but he had never 
they took out of the counties Peebles and | succeeded in getting it. He protested, 
Selkirk, the two royal burghs of those | therefore against the entire basis on which 
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the hon. Member for Edinburgh had con- 
structed his argument. Scotland was cer- 
tainly not entitled to the increase of Mem- 
bers demanded as against Ireland, either 


Representation of the 


in respect of the proportion of revenue | 


contributed by the two countries, or their 
population and the present amount of 
county and borough representation. In 


Ireland the number of county electors was | 
about 122,000, returning sixty-four Mem- 
In Scotland the number of county | 


bers. 
electors was 49,000, returning thirty Mem- 
bers. In Scotland the borongh electors 
amounted to 55,000, returning twenty- 
three Members. 


forty-one Members. Altogether the elec- 
tors in Ireland were much less in proportion 
than in Scotland. 

Mr. CRUM-EWING said, that the 
article of sugar which paid duty in Scotland 
and was afterwards sent to Ireland only 
amounted to £500,000 as was shown by 
the Customs Returns; but the excess of 
revenue paid by Scotland over that paid 
by Ireland was equally manifest in the 
Inland Revenue and the Post Office De- 
partments. He did not wish to draw in- 
vidious distinctions between Scotland and 
Ireland—they were integral parts of the 
same Empire, and he hoped very shortly Ire- 
land would be more united than she had ever 
been to this country; but he quite agreed 
with his hon. Friend the Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. M‘Laren) that Scotland was 
entitled to an addition of fifteen Members. 


In fact, he held it to be a very small de- ' 


mand that was now made. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE would be 
very glad of some direction from the 
Speaker, or from any other quarter, as to 


where they stood and what they were en- | 


gaged in. They were going into Commit- 
tee on the Scotch Reform Bill, and it 


seemed to him that the Instruction which | 


had been carried amounted to this—that 
there should be a provision in the Scotch 
Reform Bill to upset a part of the English 
Bill passed last year. That measure was 
to have been the conclusion of long fight- 
ing ; it was to give satisfaction to both 
sides of the House; it was not the Bill of 
the Government or of the Opposition ; it 
was the Bill of the whole House; it was a 
Bill, so we were told, based on certain 


principles, and among them was the preser- | 
vation for England of its existing number | 


of representatives, and the non-extinction 
of any centre of representation ; but to- 
night in all these respects the English Re- 
General Dunne 
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In Ireland the borough | 
electors amounted to 30,600, and returned | 
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| form Act was simply torn to shreds; the 
distribution of seats, which was settled last 
| year, was to be unsettled, and ancient bo. 
roughs were to be extinguished by a vote 
| of that House. They were to carry out 
that policy in Committee on the Scotch 
Reform Bill. If that was not so, was it 
to be embodied in a separate Bill? How 
was the House justified in respecting so 
preposterous a conclusion? They were 
told to expedite the registration, that there 
should be an autumnal dissolution and a 
| meeting of the new Parliament before 
Christmas. That was all nonsense ; it was 
equally nonsensical whether it came from 
the Treasury or Opposition Bench. They 
had been sitting more or less since Novem. 
ber, and it was now the latter half of May, 
and they were now approaching Whitsun- 
tide, and actually nothing was done—no- 
thing done about the Boundary Bill, except 
throwing it into utter confusion ; nothing 
about the Scotch Reform Bill; nothing 
about the Irish Reform Bill; nothing 
about bribery and corruption ; nothing done 
but to throw the Irish Chureh and the 
English Reform Billinto confusion. Hay- 
ing adopted this Resolution, how would 
they stand? The Resolution in itself was, 
of course, worth nothing; it was not an 
act of legislation, but a simple expression 
of opinion, liable to be recalled or modified, 
in reference to one subject—that of the 
borough representation of England —which 
had, forsooth, to be embodied in a Bill 
relating to another part of the United King- 
dom. They would be instructed in Com- 
mittee on the Scotch Reform Bill to dis- 
franchise places in England. As to the 
question of the enlargement of the House, 
he thought the Government had much too 
lightly given it up. For his part, he could 
sce no objection to a moderate enlargement, 
provided only the mystical and too appro- 
priate number of 666 were not hit. He 
had done his duty in calling attention to 
the perfect quagmire in which they were 
floundering—the ridiculous position in which 
the last old Parliament of England was 
placing iteelf by making the Scotch Re- 
form Bill of 1868 the means of altering 
the English Reform Act of last year. 

Sin GEORGE BOWYER said, he had 
been abont to put a similar question. They 
‘had passed an Instruction which involved 
a perfect absurdity. Was the House to go 
into Committee not only to consider the 
| Seotch Reform Bill, but also to repeal a 

portion of a statute which received the 
Royal Assent last year? 
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Mr. SPEAKER said, that if the hon. | this House— i i 
Member had any objections to the Instrue- | which had in 1860 an he 
tion to the Committee that the proper | population of 291 334 cule Phete be 
time to have brought them forward was | roughs are all included bet ews Bs 
when the Instruction was under discussion. | of 10,000 and 15,000 : latio “I 
The House had passed the Instruction, and | also in my hand, Sir Ly pop Gm 
— now too late to discuss the point of | lish and Welsh boroughs, returning ooh 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER wished to haane alt whi : hed ie 1880 ce 

} in all—which had in 1866 an 
sath re, Astor stand when they | ageregete computed population of no Jess 

Ma, SPEAKER seid, there was no|t cies Gals bare onaaiied aeamiadin 
difficulty in the matter. "The House had | contitionalii exceeding "80,000 seule. t 
chosen to add to the powers of the Com- | next turn "sir to the Iu 2 ; 
mittee, and the Committee would have full | eotimated rental ws and I find. h és 
power to act in conformity with the In- | twenty-three b pone Bg 
— Re ty: : ree a first mentioned pre- 

Mr. PIM conceived that the reference | turning mg ge sal caine ual 
to Customs duties was very fallacious, as | of the. by henna of whieh es 
| Raguer age ' » as - hich my own 
Seclind vise cctenunl tc Seiten, - Yop|Guh.te Gig gemmet <a seep ol 
amount of income tax paid would be a bet- | £1 523,312 + and, looki wt Bi 
ter test; but still he maintained that the | 1 must contend that, a = oe 
iit af che tonne Oa SH sae] aieetoamaies 1s ear apace? mane 
that > that the comparison be- | conten, 1 will be jhe ee whe 
tween the three kingdo hould be re- | j : i i f 
stricted to pupidion. os rete Jealing pe ar 7 par oy Fea 
he thought that Scotland was entitled to two x hang rb ak oe T have indi 
— additional Members; and he trusted | cated to the ee cea ace ail 
that, when the case of Ireland came bef Y i 
the House, the Scotch Members would egg hye wn Bape —_ 
Ho gor any proposal which might be made | Scotland ought as have janilaee ae 

ee . . . 4 al 
ote. Hag increased representation to for Bdinbergh (i but the hon. Member 
: or Edinburgh (Mr. M’Laren’s) Resoluti 

Mr. SCHREIBER: I ; 25 aon 
advantage of hearing the pet me pot ed tg ‘s ota te <2 
hon. Member for Edinburgh (\ : 3] pthc sero hae tne 

gh(Mr. M’Laren); | all events, some imati 
but, on my return to the House, I am told d Unek toenm ie 
that, not content with the vote to which seal. Ur oe a sabe 
y ; opulation, the revenue, and tl 
we have just come, he is already lik tat as Gone 
“Ol ; , y like| tation. In the boroughs which th 

i oe - ie ; ghs which the Com- 
a oe Ennsh’ Member pnt eye been empowered to disfranchise 
deg the largest towns that returns B| cbescur, will Bap Boos gv uh 
single Member to this House, take the| its 4,000 l Seether, 
earliest opportunity of informin hel al “4 ae ae 

g the hon. | That was a fact whicl i 
Gentleman that there are those amon Wea dail diene Ge a 
us | answer to those who said ther 
who do not regard the late rine of ies i » of Scotland, 
; anomalies in the representation of Scotl 
seats with absolute e imi Je ac- i oat ene 
so lbag ie . ee Nar ya hoe " wanted was that, with regard to 
option ; but we feel that we have anoma- io. ‘of eer poops mage they 
lies of our own which call aloud for redress; tho thal pos ay acthats 2 af thi 
and we say that, if we t RIE i 
more ‘* charity ” in this Bevo y Biscay if Roy tre nae see . a rm 
be that “ charity which begi - ics ton weet ee 
F gins at home.”’| they had to decide, tl 

Rete Gaek ar? ey | o decide, there was much to be 
eager 7 Bronigenceer Se 7 Bedi Bacon s said in favour of a large increase in the 
the border. Why. Sit. I bold in ay Se, arena of Scotland ; and hon. Gen- 
aan on unas theee’ Halil Ae - ee on both sides had very fairly ex- 
sik oF thous tednaeeet Or tee g . pressed their opinions on that subject. But 

g embers to| the Resolution did not profess to provide 
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any means for giving effect to that which 
it expressed. They had now resolved that 
the number of Members in that House 
should not be increased, and also, that a 
certain number of seats should be taken 
from English boroughs, if the Committee 
saw fit. The present Motion, if pressed, 
might, however, go far to counteract the 
generous feeling towards Scotland which 
the English and Irish Members had ex- 
pressed. But there was an important point 


on which he wished to invite the Speaker's | 


opinion. The Resolution being moved as 
an Amendment to the Motion ** that Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair,” if 
carried, the Resolution would, he appre- 
hended, prevent them from going into 
Committee on the Scotch Reform Bill at 
least that night. Nothing should induce 
him to vote for anything that would throw 
an obstacle in the way of their going on 
with a measure which had already been 
too long delayed; and as it was most im- 
portant that they should proceed with the 
Committee, he hoped that his hon. Col- 
league, having elicited from the House an 
expression of opinion, in accordance with 
what he wished, would withdraw his Reso- 
lution. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that if the Re- 
solution of the hon. Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. M’Laren) were passed it would pre- 
vent the Bill being proceeded with in 
Committee that night. 

Mr. P. ROBERTSON hoped the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh would not, under 
the circumstances, persevere with his pro- 
posal, 

Mr. LAING said, he distrusted abstract 
propositions as to the number of Members 
to be given to Scotland, in proportion to 
population and taxation, because he felt 
that London and some other places might 
on the same grounds claim a large increase 
of representation. He preferred to rest 
the case of Scotland on the specific claims 
of certain counties and towns to more 
Members ; and to argue that Scotch coun- 
ties and towns were entitled to be put on 
the same footing as regarded representa- 
tion, as they would be if situated South 
of the Tweed. Proceeding on that prin- 
ciple, he thought that, in addition to the 
three counties of Lanark, Ayr, and Aber- 
deen, the county of Perth might also fairly 
claim to be divided, and to have two repre- 
sentatives. Then, if they turned to large 
cities and towns, they would find that 
Glasgow should be put on a par with Man- 
chester. Manchester, with its appendage 
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of Salford, would have five Members under 
the new Reform Bill; and certainly Glas- 
gow, with its appendages, might put ina 
fair claim to four Members. Edinburgh, 
with its large population, and as being the 
capital of an ancient kingdom, might fairly 
claim three Members ; and if it had been 
South of the Tweed, he believed, in the 
division of the representation last year, it 
would have received three. The claim of 
Dundee to two Members nobody would 
question, and tlie city of Aberdeen, a 
sort of provincial capital, with a popula- 
tion of 90,000, and a seat of learning, 
ought surely to have two Members. It 
possessed a population four times that of 
York. Again, in the great mineral district 
of Scotland, a number of boroughs had 
sprung up which might be grouped into 
populations of 40,0U0 or 50,000, and 
entrusted with Members. One or two 
Members might be fairly asked for those 
boroughs. Then as the English Universi- 
ties were hereafter to have five Members 
altogether, he thought one Member for the 
different Universities of Scotland would be 
a very scant measure of justice. There- 
fore, ten additional Members would be a 
very insufficient number to place Scotland 
on the same relative footing as England ; 
and he did not believe that fifteen would 
be an excessive number for that purpose. 

Mr. M’LAREN said, that, as he did 
not wish to prevent the House from going 
into Committee that night, he begged to 
withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. REARDEN said, he apprehended 
that he would now be in Order to procced 
with his Motion, the effect of which was, 
that with a view to an equitable repre- 
sentation of the entire people, the United 
Kingdom should be divided into 720 equal 
electoral districts, and that one Member 
should be elected for each such district, and 
that Scotland be not entitled to her seventy- 
five Members until Ireland had received 
her 145 Members. 

Mr. SPEAKER thought the hon. Mem- 
ber, on looking at his Resolution, would 
see a portion of it relating to Ireland, which 
was not in Order. 

Mr. REARDEN: Am I at liberty to 
move the latter part of the Amendment? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Weare on the Scotch 
Reform Bill, and we have instructed the 
Committee to take Members from certain 
boroughs of England ; but I do not think 
the matter of Ireland in Order. 
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Mr. REARDEN: As that is the case 
I will not now trouble the House, but I will 
take another opportunity of bringing the 
subject forward. 


Main Question, ‘“ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,’’ put, and agreed to. 


Bill constdered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 agreed to. 

Clause 2 omitted. 


Clause 3 (Occupation Franchise for 
Voters in Barghs). 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, that the clause 
proposed to introduce into Scotland, for 
the first time, the payment of poor 
rates as a condition for getting on the 
register. They all knew that, with refer- 
ence to the English Reform Bill of last 
year, there was considerable discussion on 
the question of payment of poor rates ; 
and that topic was not then considered by 
the Ilouse for the first time, because the 
Reform Act of 1832 enacted that no oceu- 
pier of a dwelling-house in a borough 
above £10 should be put on the register 
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of voters who had not paid his poor rates 
on the 6th of January. Great objection | 
was entertained in Scotland to the proposi- | 
tion that in that country the payment of | 
poor rates should be made a qualification 
for getting on the register. The payment 
of poor rates was altogether irrelevant to 
the question of the electoral franchise. In 
Scotland the Poor Law was administered 
by parochial Boards, who owed their ap- 
pointment partly to property and partly to 
election, and had the power of exempting 
not only persons but whole classes from 
the payment of poor rate. The practice 
had been to exempt the classes who paid 
under a certain amount of rent ; besides 
which there were many parishes in Scot- 
land in which there was no poor rate at 
all. In the borough of Greenock there 
was no rating of houses, and therefore 
there could be no rateable proprietor or 
occupier who could claim a vote under 
this clause. It was most undesirable to 
introduce this new element for the first 
time into Seotch practice. As a qualifica- 
tion for a vote there waa no charm or merit 
in a man paying a poor rate. What they 
wanted to ascertain was whether the occu- 
pant of a dwelling-house was capable of 
discharging the duties of a voter, and to 
ask on sucha matter whether he paid poor 
rates was to ask a question altogether 
irrelevant. It would, no doubt, be urged, 
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that in making payments of poor rate a 
condition of the franchise in Scotland, 
Parliament would only be following out 
what it had done in the English Bill. But 
inasmuch as the Scotch Reform Bill of 
1832 had not been like the English Bill of 
1832 in that particular, he thought there 
was no reason why the Bill now be- 
fore the House should make the payment 
of poor rate necessary merely because the 
English Act of last year did so in the case 
of this country. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the words “has during the time of such 
occupancy,’’ in line 5, to ** fifteenth day 
of May,” in line 1], inclusive. — (df. 
Bouverie.) 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that in 
1832 poor rate was not generally levied 
in Scotland. In fact, at that time there 
were very few Scotch parishes in which 
there was a payment of poor rate, the poor 
being supported very generally by volun- 
tary assessment. Accordingly the Scotch 
Reform Act did not make the non-payment 
of that rate a disqualification; but provi- 
sion was made in the Act that the pay- 
ment of assessed taxes should be necessary 
in order to entitle a person to the fran- 
ehise. That provision still remains in force 
with reference to voters having a qualifi- 
eation above £10. He supposed that 
comparatively speaking very few of the 
persons who would come on the electoral 
roll under this Bill would pay the assessed 
taxes. Well, then, was it unreasonable, 
now that there was a general system of 
poor rate in Scotland, to require that— 
being placed on the electoral roll—persons 
should pay a tax for which they wero 
liable? He saw no reason why the rule 
which obtained in England should not be 
also applicable to Scotland ; but if there 
was any reason for making a distinction in 
this respect between the two countries, the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Bouverie) ought 
to have stated it. The only reason which 
had been suggested was that in a few pa- 
rishes in Scotland, particularly Greenock, 
no poor rates were paid in respect of tho 
occupation of houses. Now, he admitted 
that the borough of Greenock was in a 
very particular position ; but in the course 
of the communications he had had with 
his hon. Friend who represented that bo- 
rough (Mr. Dunlop), he had not under- 
stood that there was any objection to its 
coming within the rule applicable to other 
boroughs, and accordingly a proviso bad 
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been introduced into the clause which would 
put Greenock in exactly the same position 
as other boroughs. In all other respects 
the clause had been framed in exact con- 
formity with the clause in the English Act. 
He submitted that there was no valid rea- 
son why a departure should be made from 
the rule established fer England, and that 
payment of rates ought to be made a con- 
dition of the qualification. 

Mr. CRUM-EWING said, that house- 
hold suffrage pure and simple for Scotland 
was the only franchise which would be fair 
in that country. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that by the Re- 
form Act of 1832 a different rule was es- 
tablished in Scotland to that applied to 
England ; and why, he would ask, should 
that rule be altered? To do so in the 
way proposed would be to make this a 
disfranchising measure ; and what had 
Scotland done to deserve that punishment? 
They ought to take the real valuation of 
property as the basis for the franchise, 
and not the rating of it. An Act had 
been passed in 1854 for establishing a 
system of valuation greatly superior to 
that which existed in any other part of 
the United Kingdom. An officer was ap- 
pointed in each county and burgh to make 
a personal valuation of all the property in 
his district. By this Bill they were asked 
to givea man a £12 franchise by rating 
in the counties ; but why should they give 
it by rating, when they had the real rent 
itself? The rating was a mere deteriora- 
tion of the value of the rent. There was 
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qualification. He found that it only ranged 
from £12 up to £15. That was to say; 
that the deductions allowed to occupiers 
before assessing for the poor rates, and 
producing a net rental upon which the 
poor rate was levied, varied from £3 to 
£4 a year. That statement—made on 
the authority of the Crown agent—was, 
however, wholly at variance with the fact, 
He had selected at random three or four 
constituencies only, and he had received 
communicatiens which sufficiently proved 
the truth of what he advanced. For in- 
| stance, in the city of Renfrew eleven pa- 
rishes were made out in that Return to 
be subject to no deduction, and £12 was 
put down as the net rental, which would 
carry the qualification. He had, however, 
| ascertained in five of those parishes that 
| the occupier was only rated in some upon 
| one-third, and in others upon one-fourth of 
| the rental; and the consequence was, that 
| in those five parishes the gross rental re- 
| quired to carry a vote would be in one 
| £36, in another £45, in another £30, 
lin another £36, and in another £48. 
[‘*Name.”] The parishes to which he al- 
| luded were those of Cathcart, Eastwood, 
Inverscraig, Port-Glasgow, and another. 
Only the preceding day he had received a 
letter from a member of a parochial Board 
of the parish of Huntly, in Aberdeenshire, 
in which the writer complained that the 
Return was untrue, inasmuch as the de- 
duction allowed to tenants in that parish 
was 6 per cent of the rental. He merely 
stated that to show that the Returns 

















no poor rate at present in some of the|he held in his hand were quite fallacious. 
counties and burghs of Scotland, and it | He hoped that the House would cut the 
would be for the Lord Advocate to say | knot of ali these difficulties by assenting 
why there should be one now. To carry | at once to the proposition of the right hon. 
this Bill into effect as it stood large ex-| Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie), 
pense would have to be incurred, and it/ and putting its foot upon this attempt to 
would prove a vexatious, troublesome, and | introduce a new principle, which would 
unworkable measure. Why should they | serve no usefal purpose, but would intro- 
undo the simple, common sense rule exist- | duce into the Scotch system the elements 
ing at the present time? He thought it | of unbounded confusion. 








was proposed by the Bill to turn a plain, | 


common sense system into an artificial sys- 
tem, in favour of which no good argument 
could be adduced. 

Mr. ELLICE said, if they adopted the 
rule of rating, they would introduce into 
Scotland great confusion. 
utmost possible inequalities in the system 
of rating. Some time since he had moved 
for certain Returns relating to that sub- 


ject, and he was very much astonished on | 


getting these Returns to find that there 
appeared to be a strange uniformity in the 


The Lord Advocate 


There were the | 


| land or Ireland. 


Lorv JOHN BROWNE said, that the 
hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. M’ Laren) 
| had suggested that they should take the 
| plain common sense view of the question ; 
and that was exactly what he himself 
wished to do. In England and in Ireland 
a man lost his vote unless he paid his rate ; 
}and he did not see why the same rule 

should not be applied in Scotland. It 
| seemed to be a very reasonable provision ; 
and if it were struck out of that Bill it 
would be impossible to maintain it in Eng- 
If that clause were re- 
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moved the Government would do well to 
throw up the Bill altogether. 

Mr. BAXTER said, he must remind the 
noble Lord (Lord John Browne) that the 
Scotch system was entirely different to 
that adopted in England or Ireland. He 
saw no reason whatever why they should be 


called upon to change a system that had | 


existed so long and worked so satisfac- 
torily, in favour of a new theory. He was 
not an old enough Member of the House 
of Commons to recollect the time when the 
Voting Act was passed; but he remem- 
bered when they used to make out the 
claims for the burghs in Scotland just as 
they did in England. They now, however, 
took the valuation roll for a county of Scot- 
land as an electoral roll ; and he put it to 
hon. Gentlemen on both sides, who know 
Scotland, to say whether that had not 
worked well. They had found the system 
adopted in England not to work well in 


Scotland ; and if the noble Lord who had | 


just spoken had lived in Scotland, he would 
not have made the speech he had just done. 
There were more than 100 parishes in 
Scotland where there were no poor-rates 
atall; and what was to be done with them? 
He was, as a rule, in favour of assimilating 
the law in the three countries ; but he ap- 
pealed to the Lord Advocate and the 
Government not to force upon Scotland a 
principle which would occasion many diffi- 
culties in working, and which was totally 
unsuited to the system so long in work in 
that country. 

Mr. KENDALL said, if the principle 
of rating was abandoned in Scotland they 
could not expect its continuance in Eng- 
land. He looked upon the Amendment as 
the introduction of the thin end of the 
wedge, in order to throw out the rating 
provisions adopted last year. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I put it to both sides 
of the House whether we have not gene- 
rally found the Scotch Members to be right 
on matters relating to their own country ? 
They have taken the very wise plan, of 
course, of coming to agreement upon those 
things which they think are fitting to be 
applied to their part of the United King- 
dom. The House of Commons has gene- 
rally been very willing to deal liberally with 
them, and to allow them to have their own 
way ; and I believe that is much the easi- 
est way of managing them, or allowing 
them to manage us. The noble Lord (Lord 
John Browne), who comes from Ireland, is 
very much aggrieved because, under this 
proposition, you will have something very 
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different in Scotland from what you have in 
England. [Lord Joun Browne: And Ire- 
land.] But there are many other things be- 
sides this that differ in the different coun- 
tries. In Scotland they have no 40s. free- 
holders, though we have them in England ; 
and I do not believe the noble Lord last year 
voted in favour of establishing a 40s. free- 
hold in Scotland. Indeed, I have not 
known him give one Liberal vote on the 
question of Reform for the last three or 
four years. You are not going to have the 
same franchise in Ireland as in England, 
Then why get up in this House and pre- 
tend to found an argument upon a principle 
which is not adopted in this House ? for 
neither the Government nor the House 
have adopted the principle of making 
everything exactly alike in the three 
kingdoms. If that principle of forming 
the franchise upon the rating in Scotland 
is found to be only a nuisance, what in- 
terest have we—what interest has any 
Irish Member—in forcing upon the whole 
body of Scotch representatives that which 
they themselves believe to be needless for 
any good purpose—and, indeed, to be mis- 
chievous ? I hope that the House and the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (the Lord Ad- 
voeate) will consent to think as favourably 
of the matter as they can. If they think 
as highly of the opinion of his countrymen 
as I do, they will allow them to have their 
own way. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
thought the question of rating had been 
finally settled last year. It would be 
curious if they now had the battle fought 
over again in regard to Scotland which 
occasioned the death of one Government 
in 1866. The question was then the 
main subject of prolonged debates, and he 
had, he thought, sufficiently pointed out 
the importance of the question when he 
reminded the House of the momentous 
issue which had followed the decision upon 
the point. They were told that that prin- 
ciple was inapplicable to Seotland, _* 
He 
was, however, prepared to say that so far 
from there being special difficulties in the 
way, there were peculiar facilities in the 
law of Scotland. They were, for instance, 
happily free in the northern part of the 
island from that individual, the discussion 
of whose untimely fate had oceupied so 
many of their sittings last Session—he 
meant the compound -householder. He 
apprehended that the fact of the direct 
payment of rates by each householder in 
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Scotland was a most important argument | 
in favour of a rate-paying franchise, though | 
he might qualify that statement in one} 
particular, because at £4 a year the house | 
was clear of rates, the occupier paying | 
none. There was no clearer or plainer 
qualification for the franchise than the| 
payment of rates. It was not the case, as 
had been stated by an hon. Gentleman in| 
the early part of the discussion, that the | 
payment of rates was necessary, and, con- | 
sequently, that every one who was not 
rated could not vote ; because it was par- 
ticularly stated in one of the clauses, with a 
view to meet just such a case, that inhabi- 
tants of a town where the poor rates were | 
not levied should have votes. He asked 
the Committee to consider whether it was 
just that the principle which had been laid 
down for the whole of England and Wales, 
and which was applicable to every town in 
Scotland but one, should be maintained, or 
whether for the sake of Greenock alone, 
that principle should be abrogated. It 
was as unreasonable to complain of the 
extension to Scotland of the ratepaying 
qualification as it would be to complain of 
the ratepaying system now existing in 
London, because the rates varied in the 
different parishes. The hardship which 
might be entailed upon persons who had 
accidentally omitted to pay their rates was 
guarded against by a special section which 
seemed to have escaped the attention of 
some hon. Members. They were, how- 
ever, discussing the question of the burgh | 
franchise, and he understood his hon. 
Friend’s arrangement to apply exclusively 
to the county rating ; and when the clause 
applicable to county rating arrived he 
should be prepared to show that it was 
founded upon just principles. He could 
not understand why such an outery should 
be made about the extension to Scotland 
of the principle of rating, remembering 
that it had been deliberately adopted last 
year in the case of England. He asked 
the Committee to consider what would be 
the effect of the proposal now before it. 
They had passed an Act which required in 
England that the fulfilment of a common 
local obligation should be necessary to the 
enjoyment of the franchise, and he ventured 
to say that the prineiple had been generally 
approved of as a sound one. [** No, no !”’] 
Did that negative mean that the hon. Gen- | 
tleman wished to sweep away the general 
enjoyment of the franchise which had been | 
the result of that principle, or that the | 
hon. Gentleman objected to the limitation | 


Sir James Fergusson , 
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imposed by rating? [‘* Hear, hear!” 
In the latter case, what became of the 
argument they had heard so much of, as 
to the dangerous length which the Govern- 
ment had gone in admitting the residuum? 
Sweep away the ratepaying provision, 
which probably limited the franchise by 


one-half, and the residuum of nonpaying 


householders then admitted would be much 
larger and infinitely more formidable than 
the wide extension under the Act of 1867, 
which hon. Gentlemen opposite so strongly 
complained of. The present proposal was 
one virtually for the admission of persons 
below the £4 line, that was to say, of per- 
sons so poor that no attempt was made at 
present to levy rates from them. Upon 


| those who were endeavouring to introduce 


so important a change let the responsibility 
rest. If the proposition were carried it 
would be carried more for the purpose of 
rendering this Act an absurdity than for 
the purpose of introducing a beneficial 
change. 

Mr. G. YOUNG said, the 3rd section 
of the 3rd clause—every householder to be 
entitled to a vote who ‘* has been rated to 
all rates, if any, made for the relief of the 
poor’’—seemed to him altogether super- 
fluous and meaningless inasmuch as the 16th 
clause amounted toa distinct and imperative 
provision that each dwelling-hoase in 
Scotland should be separately valued and 
assessed to the poor rate. The real force 
was in the 4th section, the effect of which 
was that a man should be disqualified in 
ease he failed to pay his rates. According 
to the law of Scotland the parochial au- 
thorities had power to exempt occupiers 
from the half of the rating, for which propor- 
tion only they were liable in the case of 
houses under £4 in value. The operation 
of the 4th section would be to disqualify 
every person exempted from the payment 
of ratea, unless for political or other pur- 
poses those rates were paid for him. If 
this was to be the effect of the clause it 
would be most mischievous. For his own 
part he had never been able to see why the 
fact of being in arrear a few shillings to 
the rate collector should operate to deprive 
a man of his right to vote. An arrear of 
a few shillings in this rate was sufficient 
for this purpose, yet a man might owe 
£20 to his baker or butcher without any 
political consequences ensuing. 

Mr. DALGLISH said, it would be a 
wise experiment to maintain the present 
Scotch system, and if it worked well the 
House hereafter might adopt it in the case 
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of England as an easy way out of the 
compound-householder difficulty. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: I think it 
is right I should answer the appeal made 
to me by my hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Young) opposite. 
self unable to see what is the meaning of 
the 3rd section of the 3rd clause. But I 


shall read the words in the English Act— | 


“ Has during the Time of such Occupation been 
rated as an ordinary Occupier in respect of the 
Premises so occupied by him within the Borough 
to all Rates (if any) made for the Relief of the 
Poor in respect of such Premises,” 

Mr. YOUNG: Is there a clause in the 
Act which corresponds to the 16th clause 
in this ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE : 
think so, but I am coming to that. There 
is a difference between our system and the 
English system. { Laughter.| If hon. Gen- 
tlemen will allow me to finish the sentence, 
they will see what I mean. I say there is 
a difference in this respect. We have at 
present a valuation-roll for gross rating 
that is made up by the assessor, and it is 
in the power of the magistrates who em- 
ploy the assessors, and of the Judges and 
county authorities, to exempt or omit from 
the valuation-roll the names of parties who 
are rated as occupiers of tenements at and 
under £4. The effect of that is that in 


several burghs you will not find upon the | 


valuation-roll any occupiers under £4. I 
ask hon. Gentlemen to keep that in view. 
It is in the power of the magistrates to 
exclude from the valuation-roll all parties 
who are rated under £4, and the 16th 
clause is introduced to prevent any preju- 
dice to anyone on account of that exclu- 
sion. I do not know whether there is a 
similar clause in the English Act. Possibly 
it would not be required, because in Eng- 
Jand you proceed upon the principle of 
taking the poor rate book, and from that 
you transfer the names to the Parliamen- 
tary Roll. We make this provision in order 
to prevent the valuation-roll—which in many 
cases excluded the tenants at and under 
£4—being made the test, and in order that 
the Poor Law authorities should enter upon 
the rate-book the name of every house- 
holder. In that way we make sure that 
every householder shall be entitled to exer- 
cise the franchise, and all the condition we 
ask is that he shall have paid his rates. 
I ask hon. Gentlemen opposite is this an 
unreasonable condition to make? I put 


it to them whether a man who is excused 
from paying his poor rate on the ground 
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I rather | 
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of poverty is a fit and proper person to 
discharge the functions of a voter? I say 
that under this Amendment there would 
be a rule by which the Poor Law autho- 
rities may, for electioneering purposes, ex- 
empt persons from paying the poor rate 
on the ground of poverty, and yet those 
persons would be entitled to vote, unless 
they were in receipt of parochial relief. If 
a householder is not in receipt of such re- 
lief, and has been exempted, there would 
be no cause which can disqualify him. By 
this clause you make a national provision 
that a man who does not discharge his 
duty properly by contributing to the sup- 
port of the poor is not a fit person to dis- 
charge his duties as a voter at the election 
of a Member of Parliament. Apart alto- 
gether from the authority of the English 
Act, I think the provision in the Bill a 
most proper one. I must express my as- 
tonishment that hon. Gentlemen should in 
the least degree consider it as attaching a 
penalty to the party. On the contrary, I 
think it is right that the occupier should be 
called upon to pay his poor rates in the same 


| way that those having houses above £10 


must, in Scotland, pay their assessed taxes. 

Mr. MONCREIFF said, the only effect 
of the proposal of the Government was to 
leave a certain floating balance of persons 
who would or would not have paid their 
rates, according as the political exigencies 
of the borough seemed to require. 

Sr JAMES FERGUSSON said, there 
was a provision—a stringent provision—in 
the Bill specially directed against such 
practices. 


Question put, “‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided :— Ayes 96 ; 
Noes 118: Majority 22. 


AYES. 
Adderley, rt. hon. C. B. Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Akroyd, E. ox, W. T. 
Baggallay, R. Dalkeith, Earl of 
Baillie, rt. hon. I. J. Dawson, R. P. 
Barttelot, Colonel Dickson, Major A. G. 


| Beach, Sir M. H. Dimsdale, R. 
Beach, W. W. B. Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Bowen, J. B. Du Cane, C. 
Brett, Sir W. B. Duncombe, hon. Adml, 
Brooks, R. Dunne, rt. hn. General 


Egerton, E. C. 
Fellowes, E. 
Fergusson, Sir J. 


Burrell, Sir P. 
Capper, C. 


Cartwright, Colonel Finch, G, Hi, 
Cave, rt. hon. S. Goodson, J. 
Cobbold, J. C. Gordon, rt. hon. E. S, 
Cochrane, A.D.R.W.B. Graves, S. R. 
Cole, hon. J. L. Gurney, rt. hon, R. 
R 
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Gwyn, H. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Ilardy, rt. hon. G. 
Hardy, J. 

Hartley, J. 

Lay, Sir J. C. D. 


Herbert, rt. hn. Gen, P. 


Hesketh, Sir T. G. 
Holmesdale, Viscount 
Hope, A. J. B, B. 
Hotham, Lord 
Howes, E. 

Hunt, rt. hon. G. W. 
Karslake, Sir J. B. 
Karslake, E. K, 
Kavanagh, A. 
Kendal!, N. 

King, J. K. 
Langton, W. G. 
Lennox, Lord G. G. 
Lennox, Lord I. G. 
Liddell, hon. H. G. 


Lindsay, hon. Colonel C. 


Lowther, W. 

M‘Lagan, P. 

Mahon, Viscount 
Mainwaring, T’. 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 
Mayo, Ear! of 
Montagu, rt.hn. Lord R, 
Montgomery, Sir G, 
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Morgan, O. 

Morris, G. 

Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 
Noel, hon. G. J. 

North, Colonel 
Northcote, rt. hn. Sir S. 
Pakington, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Parker, Major W. 
Patten, rt. hon, Col. W. 
Powell, F. S. 

Pugh, D. 

Read, C. S. 

Robertson, P. F. 
Royston, Viscount 
Russell, Sir C. 
Sandford, G. M. W. 
Schreiber, C. 
Sclater-Booth, G. 
Scourfield, J. H. 
Severne, J. E. 
Simonds, W. B. 

Smith, J. B. 

Stanley, Lord 
Thompson, A. G. 
Turnor, E. 

Vance, J. 

Vandeleur, Colonel 
Warren, rt. hon. R, R, 


TELLERS. 
Taylor, Colonel 
Whitmore, H. 


NOES. 


Adam, W. P. 
Agnew, Sir A. 

Allen, W. S. 
Anstruther, Sir R. 
Armstrong, R. 
Aytoun, R. S, 
Bagwell, J. 

Baxter, W. E. 
Bazley, T. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Blake, J. A. 

Bright, J. (Birmingham) 
Bright, J. (Manchester) 
Buller, Sir E. M. 
Buxton, C. 

Buxton, Sir T. F. 
Caleraft, J. H. M. 
Candlish, J. 
Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 
Carnegie, hon. C. 
Carter, S. 

Cave, T. 

Chambers, T. 
Childers, [1. C. E. 
Clement, W. J. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collier, Sir R. P. 
Colthurst, Sir G. C. 
Cowen, J. 

Cowper, hon. IT. F, 
Craufurd, E. I. J. 
Dalglish, R. 

Davey, R. 

De La Poer, E. 
Dent, J. D. 
Devereux, R. J. 
Dixon, G. 

Dillwyn, L. L. 

Duff, M, E, G,. 


Doff, R. W. 
Dundas, F. 
Dunlop, A.C. S. M, 
Eliot, Lord 


Erskine, Vice-Ad. J. E. | 


Esmonde, J. 

Ewing, U. E. Crum- 
Fildes, J. 

Fordyce, W. D. 


French, rt. hn, Colonel | 


Gilpin, C 

Gladstone, rt. hn. W. E. 
Gladstone, W. H, 
Glyn, G. G. 

Graham, W. 

Gregory, W. H. 
Hadfield, G. 

Harris, J. D. 

lay, Lord W. M. 
Headlam, rt. hn. T. E. 
Ileneage, E. 

Henley, Lord 

Herbert, I. A. 
Hodgkinson, G. 
Holden, J. 

llutt, rt. hon. Sir W. 
Jervoise, Sir J. C. 
King, hon. P. J. L. 
Kinnaird, Ton. A. F. 
Knatchbull-[ugessen, E 
Labouchere, H. 
Laing, S. 

Lamont, J. 

Lawson, rt. hon. J. A. 
Leatham, E. A. 
Leatham, W. Hl. 

Lee, W. 

Leeman, G. 

Lusk, A. 
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Robertson, D. 

Russell, Sir. W. 
Salomons, Mr, Aldrmn, 
Scott, Sir W 

Sherriff, A. C. 

Speirs, A. A. 
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Mackinnon, Capt. L. B. 
M’ Laren, 

Martin, P. W. 
Matheson, A. 
Matheson, Sir J. 
Merry, J. 


Mill, J. S. Sullivan, E. 
Miller, W. Sykes, Colonel W, H. 
Mills, J. R. Synan, E, J. 


Taylor, P. A. 
Thompson, M. W. 
Vanderbyl, P. 
Verney, Sir II. 


| Mitchell, T. A. 

| Monereiff, rt. hon. J. 
Monk, C. J. 

| Nicholson, W. 


Nicol, J. D. Waldegrave-Leslie, hon, 
| Norwood, C. M. G. 
| O’Brien, Sir P. Watkin, E. W. 
Ogilvy, Sir J. White, J. 
| O’Loghlen, Sir C. M. Young, G. 
; Pease, J: W. 
| Pollard-Urquhart, W. TELLERS. 
| Potter, E. Bouverie, rt. hon, E. P, 
| Pritchard, J. Ellice, E 


| Ramsay, J. 
Mr. BOUVERIE next pe to insert 
e 


in place of the sections omitted the words— 
“Js and has been for a period of not less than 
| twelve months next preceding the last day of July 
| an inhabitant occupier as a lodger of part of any 
| dwelling-house, such part being of the annual 
value of £10 or upwards,” 
The hon. Member said his object in mov- 
| ing the addition of these words was to clear 
| away a doubt that might exist as to there 
| being a lodger franchise in Scotland. 
| Mr. DISRAELI rose, but was called 
| to Order, as the Chairman had not read 
| the Question before the House. 
} 


| 
J 
} 


Tue CHAIRMAN read the Question in 
the usual way. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he did 
j}not think there could be any objection to 
| the insertion of the words. It was his 
| understanding that the law of Scotland, as 
it at present stood, was in accordance with 
| the words; but if there was any doubt, it 
| was better that it shonld be removed. 
| Sm JOUN OGILVY thought £10 on 
| excessive rental for a Scotch lodger fran- 
| chise. 
| Mr. KINNAIRD said, the figure was 
| put at £10 to make the franchise the 

same as that in the English Act. 
Mr. POWELL said, that there was a 
| difference between this and the English 
| lodger franchise, which said that the lodg- 
| ing must be in the same dwelling-house ; 
| but this Bill said it might be in “ any 
| dwelling-house.”” 
| Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I rose some time 
| back, but was anticipated by the learned 
Lord Advocate, to say that the House has 


|come to a very important decision with 
| regard to this Bill. ; 
| anxious desire on the part of Her Majesty's 


There was a very 
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Government to meet the general wishes of | hon. Gentleman, been given up with re- 


the [louse, and try if possible to bring our 
deliberations on this Bill to a happy con- 
clusion. But the result has not been of | 
the character we had anticipated. I think, | 
on the whole, that it would be best to 
move that we report Progress, in order 
that Her Majesty’ 3 Government may have | 
an opportunity of considering the very im- 
portant decision that has been come to. 
We have evinced an anxiety to meet the 


general wishes of the House, and as we | 


have not succeeded, I very much regret it. 
I move, Sir, that you report Progress, in 
order that Her Majesty’s Government may 
consider the position in which they now 
stand. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I cannot, Sir, join in 
the tumultuous expression of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, and I only rise for the pur- | 
pose of saying I regret that the right | 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment was not present during much of this | 
discussion. I am not blaming the right 
hon. Gentleman in the least; I was only | 


expressing my regret, because I think that | 


if he had heard the diseussion it would | 
have led him to this econelusion, that there 
really was no necessity for an obstinate | 
persistance in the principle with regard to | 
rating that was contained in the Bill. He | 
would have found that there was a remark- 
able unanimity amongst Scotch Members 
in favour of the proposition that has been | 
carried by a majority of 22. I would | 
venture to suggest to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, who do not appear to agree 
with me, that when in this House we have, 
when treating of a Scotch or Irish Bill, 
an expression of the honest and set-| 
tled conviction of the great majority of | 
the representatives of that part of the | 
country, we should do wisely to pay great 
attention to that expression, unless it asks | 
us to do something absolutely injurious and 
immoral. I am sure the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and his Friends opposite will see | 
from what I am saying that I am not) 
interposing any difficulty in his way, I 
think it would be unfortunate if the right 
hon. Gentieman should find himself under 
the necessity of insisting in this Bill upon | 
a principle which was not found to be | 
beneficial in the English Bill. We know 
that Prime Ministers and great Statesmen, | 
however eminent, have opportunities of 
learning and changing their opinions, and 


| forbearing. 
}man should have moved that Progress 
|be reported, was only natural under the 


| such treatment ? 


ithe last four weeks would have had 
| . . . . . 
existence; but immediately the right hon. 


| gard to England, in order that certain 
| additional Members might be given to 
Scotland. Therefore I do not see why 
hon. Gentlemen should be s0 straight-laced, 
or why there should be the difficulty in the 
| minds of hon, Gentlemen at consenting to 
a change in this matter, which would not 
facets a change from anything that has 
existed in Seotland before; but would 
|simply be continuing what has existed in 
Seotland ever since the passing of the 
|Reform Act in 1832. I hope the right 
| hon, Gentleman will take this into his 
| consideration, and that his Friends will be 
That the right hon. Genile- 


circumstances. In my opinion, if hon, 
Gentlemen were a little better informed 
upon this matter they would be disposed 
to agree in the decision which the House 
has come to. Let them, therefore, not 


| make it difficult for the Government to 


aceept that decision. 
Mr. BAILLIE COCTIIRANE said, as 


one of the independent Members of the 


| House, he must express his satisfaction at 
| the decision come to by the Prime Minister. 


| No doubt it was excessively disagreeable 
| to the hon. Gentleman opposite. No doubt 
| he desired to come down to the House 
| night after night and support every piece 
| of factious opposition ingenuity could sug- 
| gest. Was the Government to submit to 
If Lord Derby had re- 
' mained in Office, the factious opposition of 
no 


‘Gentleman came into power an opposition 
was organized for the purpose of ousting him 
from Office. He perfectly understood the 


| annoyance of hon. Gentlemen opposite at 


the decision of the Government; but at 
the same time he thought that that deci- 


| sion was most conducive to the interests of 


the country. 
Mr. BOUVERIE said, he thought the 


right hon. Gentleman had taken a discreet 
| course, and he hoped the enthusiastic Gen- 


tlemen opposite would allow him to perse- 
vere in it. [le must remind the Commit- 
tee that the hon. Member for Honiton 
(Mr. Baillie Cochrane), who seemed so very 
hot upon the subject, had not been pre- 
sent during the discussion. [Mr. Battie 
Cocnrang: I beg pardon, 1 was here. ]} 








as the principle of no disfranchisement was | The hon. Member seemed not to be aware 

given up in Ireland, it has now by the vote | that the Motion was brought forward by 

of to-night, and the consent of the right | him (Mr. Bouverie), after due deliberation 
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with a large body of Scotch Members, and | 
with the right hon. Gentleman opposite | 
the First Minister of the Crown. He (Mr. | 
Bouverie) would do the right hon. Gentle- | 
man the justice of saying, that in all mat- 

ters connected with Scotland he has shown 

the greatest anxiety to consult the wishes 

and opinions of the Scotch Members, and, 

so far as he conceived it consistent with 

his sense of duty, he had acted in ac- 

cordance with those opinions. He did not 

think the House had any right to complain 

of the right hon. Gentleman for the course 

he had taken; but he hoped the right hon. 

Gentleman would bear distinetly in mind 

that the decision at which a tolerably full 

Committee had arrived was to reject an 

innovation. The right hon. Gentleman had 

not resolved to continue an existing state 

of things, but to introduce a system which 

was repugnant to the great body of the 

Scotch people. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he rose merely 
for the purpose of saying that he thought 
the Government had exercised a wise dis- 
eretion, and he cordially approved the 
course they had taken in asking for time 
to consider the very grave position in which 
they were at present placed. He was 
anxious, if the House would pardon him, 
to say a few words on this occasion, because 
he had recently given expression to opinions 
which he knew had caused pain to some 
whom he was sorry to have offended, and 
some dissatisfaction to those whom he had 
the honour to represent. He had taken 
occasion in a recent debate to say that he 
disapproved the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Government in not having resigned on 
their defeat upon the question of the Irish 
Chureh. If, in the expression of such an 
opinion, he had given pain to any Member 
of [ler Majesty’s Government, he was 
extremely sorry ; but he had spoken upon 
public grounds, and he appealed to recent 
events for his justification. Long habit 
and training in that House had inclined 
him to take a constitutional view of great 
questions, and he maintained now what he 
had said then,—that under the circum- 
stances of a great defeat, confirmed by a 
subsequent vote with an increased majority, 
the duty of any Government, formed no 
matter how, could not be evaded, either 
with credit to themselves or advantage to 
the country. Te had not spoken without | 
thought. He knew at the time that there 
were great and difficult questions coming 
on for decision even in the short time the 
present House of Commons seemed dis- 
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posed to leave to itself, and that upon 
those questions great differences of opinion 
would exist. They had now seen the boun- 
dary question re-opened and brought be- 
fore the House, and, in his humble judg- 
ment, left as unsettled by the action of 
Parliament as it was before the Commission 
was appointed. They had seen, in the case 
of the Reform Bill for Scotland, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government defeated in a serious 
division on an important point, and again 
in the division which had just been 
taken. Now, he would ask the hon. Mem- 
bers opposite to place themselves in the 
position of those who habitually supported 
Her Majesty’s Ministers. The Govern- 
ment were perfectly right in pressing their 
opinions on the House; but the House 
refused to listen to those opinions, and, 
almost as a matter of course, whenever 
Her Majesty’s Government proposed any- 
thing the House of Commons took a dif- 
ferent view. The position of the Govern- 
ment was therefore the reverse of what it 
ought to be, and their whole policy was 
guided and governed by their opponents. 
That was a state of things which it would 
be extremely dangerous to continue, and 
he said so for the sake of the great party 
to which he belonged, and the influence of 
which he did not wish to see in any respect 
lessened. The Conservative party in this 
country, when accustomed, night after 
night, to defeat and humiliation, was not 
only powerless for good, but might become 
instrumental for evil. It was on that 
account he regretted that Her Majesty’s 
Government should have thought fit on a 
recent occasion to retain power in the 
difficult position in which an adverse ma- 
jority had placed them. The constitutional 
mode of proceeding in the case of an 
adverse vote was to take one of two 
courses—ecither to resign power, or to 
call on the country to support them, 
He regretted that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had not done one or the other, and 
he still more regretted the deplorable con- 
sequences which had arisen. He looked 
upon this question in a constitutional 
light alone, and he maintained that to 
carry on the Government of the country 
in the face of a great majority was full of 
danger, and could only be attended with 
disappointment and pain to those who 
attempted it. 

Sir CHARLES RUSSELL only wished 
to say that he earnestly hoped Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would persevere in the 
course they had announced. They had got 
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from the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. | 
Bright), who appeared occasionally to act 
asa sort of patron saint to both sides, a 
little advice. But in his early days he had 
read the fable of Little Red Ridinghood, 
and he remembered that when the Wolf 
tried to lure Little Red Ridinghood to her 
doom the language he used was just in the 
same mellifluous tones as those of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham. Ue could only 
say for himself, and for many others on 
that side of the House, that they wanted no 
advice from the hon. Gentleman. They 
were proceeding, as they believed, in a 
straightforward and honest course, and he 
could say, for one, that he earnestly hoped 
that having now arrived on the threshold 
of an appeal to some other authority out- 
side the House, they would no longer shrink 
from the issue. He earnestly trusted Her 
Majesty’s Government would not do that | 
which had been insinuated from the other | 
side—namely, resign their Offices. He was 
speaking from his conscientious conviction 
when he said that he believed the country 
appreciated the issue far more than some 
hon. Members might suppose. He believed 
that the people were keenly alive to the 
fact that the real question was a struggle 
for power between two men, who by their | 
intellect, by their industry, and by their | 
many great qualities had singled them- 
selves out from the ranks, and had chal- | 
lenged one another to a great and signal | 
issue. They had struggled for the highest 
places, and the one had got first to the top 
of the tree. He was speaking the truth, 
and he had small blame to give to anyone | 
who having honestly entered into the | 
struggle wished to displace his rival if he | 
could. Now that was the issue which he 
believed the country had before it. It was | 
not merely the Irish Church, it was not | 
the Scotch Reform Bill. It was none of 
these great questions, giant though they 
were in importance. The real struggle 
was the struggle for power. He said it 
most conscientiously that he most earnestly | 
hoped Her Majesty’s Government having 
stepped out into the ring would not retire, 
at least until they had shown that they 
were not afraid to face the constituencies. 
Mr. GILPIN said, he desired to recall 
the attention of the Committee to the 
question really before it. The question was 
not whether the Government were doing | 
wisely or unwisely in retaining their seats, 
whether they were prepared to go to the 
country, whether the Irish Church was a| 
great question, or whether the right hon. 
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Member for South Lancashire and the right 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire were or 
were not struggling for power, but it was 
whether the Chairman should report Pro- 
gress. He knew that was coming down from 
the stilts ; but it was coming down to the 
question really before the Committee. He 
attended to a considerable portion of the 
discussion, and it appeared to him that the 
right hon. Gentlemen, not for the first time, 
had been prepared to take the decision of 
the House as the conclusive decision upon 
the shape of the Scotch Reform Bill. He 
would not speak so much about conscien- 
tious feelings as the hon. and gallant Gen- 


|tleman (Sir Charles Russell), though he 


might possibly do so with equal truth. 
But when the hon. Member for Honiton 
(Mr. Baillie Cochrane) attributed motives 
to the hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Bright) he advised him to take care 
how, living in a glass house himself, he 
threw stones, for many believed that the 
hon. Gentleman himself looked with ap- 
prehension to the time when, by the opera- 
tion of the English Bill, the House might 
be deprived of the light of his countenance. 
He hoped the First Minister of the Crown 
would be prepared to go on with the Bill, 
believing, as he did that the present Mi- 
nistry were in many respects better able 


|than the Liberal party to carry a good 


Reform Bill through the Upper House. 
Sir LAWRENCE PALK said, that 

the vote arrived at that night was one of 

the most important that bad occurred dur- 


|ing the Reform debates, reversing, as it 


did, the whole principle on which the Bill 
was founded. The principle of the Bill, 
origivally founded on enfranchisement, was 
now converted into one of disfranchisement. 
The Seotch Members were quite warranted 
in insisting upon additional representation; 
but it ought not to be obtained by plunder- 
ing England while there were so many large 
towns in the latter country still unrepre- 
sented. He trusted that the Ministry would 
not accept the vote which had been ar- 
rived at that night; but would once for all 
put an end to a state of things which was 
neither creditabie to Parliament ‘nor to the 
country, and which, in his opinion, was 
scarcely creditable to the Ministry itseif. 
He thought the vote arrived at was of 
such serious importance that they must 
either decide to throw over the Scotch Bill 
altogether and appeal to the country, as 
they might fairly do, on the Reform Bill 
already passed, or place the Government 
of the country in the hands of those wha 
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appeared to be disposed, relying upon| 
their numbers and their majority, to carry | 
on the business of the country in their own | 
peculiar way. 

Mr. MONCREIFF said, he wished 
that there should be no mistake on the! 
subject of the vote to which the Commit- 
tee had come. When the Reform Bill for| 
Scotland was introduced, the right- hon. | 
Gentleman had said, with great fairness 
and eandour, that in these matters he would | 
be greatly influenced by the views of the) 
TIouse, and that he would look to the opi-| 
nions of Scotch Members especially as a| 
guide in his proceedings. But in the debate | 
which took place at that time, the Scotch | 
Members pointed out in the most explicit | 
manner that the rating principle would be! 
productive of great inconvenience, and| 
having since consulted together upon the! 
subject, they placed their Amendments 
upon the Paper before Easter, so that the} 
Government had had ample means of know- 
ing what it was that they intended to insist 
upon. He thought the course adopted by | 
the Scotch Members was perfectly justified, 
and he hoped they would continue in that! 
course. It was their duty to make this 
Reform Bill as operative and as beneficial | 
as possible, and whatever might be the) 
result of their votes he hoped they would 
persevere in their present course. He 
could have no objection to the right hon. 
Gentleman taking time to consider the 
vote, and with the advice he would have, 
he would probably find that the Scoteh 
Reform Bill had not suffered any great 
detriment through the omission of the 
rating clause, which enfranchised and dis- | 
franchised nobody. 

Sin PATRICK O'BRIEN said, he did 
not rise to oppose the Motion for Progress 
which, under the circumstances, he thought 
to be natural ; but he did rise to reply to 
the observations of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Berkshire (Sir Charles Russell). 
That hon. Gentleman might be justified 
in speaking the sentiments of the hon. 
Gentlemen who sat around him when he 
said that the struggle of that night and| 
the struggles which had been going on for | 
the last two months were for the purpose 
of placing in power one of the right hon. 
Gentleman who led parties on either side 
of that Ilouse. Much as he respected and 
looked up to the right hon. Gentleman who | 
led the party with which he had the honour | 
of acting, he had, as an humble independ- | 
ent Member of that House, to disclaim 
such a motive as had been attributed to 
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the Liberal party by the hon. Baronet, 
They were there to struggle for great 
principles, and not, as the hon. Member 
had avowed was the motive of his party, 
to struggle for the ascendancy of an indi- 
vidual. The course taken that night fully 
exhibited the correctness of the statement 
he had ventured to make on the night that 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury had stated the course 
which Government meant to take after the 
majority of 65 against them. Ile (Sir 
Patrick O’Brien) had then entertained the 
opinion that there were great questions 
remaining for that Parliament to consider 
—the Scotch Reform Bill, which they were 
first considering, the Boundary Bill, and 
the Irish Reform Bill. He had said then 
that they were about to proceed to their 
consideration with the millstone of a disso- 
lutiun hanging round their necks. The 
observations of Gentlemen opposite proved 
that he was right in that statement. His 
opinion then, as it was before, was, that 
such a state of things was unconstitutional. 


| They could not consider measures of such 


a character fairly under such circumstances. 
There were two courses for the Government 
to take—resign—that he would not believe 
they would do—or dissolve Parliament, 


The hon. Baronet, a distinguished military 


officer, knew that soldiers went into action 


‘ready to risk their lives for their country. 


He (Sir Patrick O’Brien), much as he and 


'others on both sides of the House would 
dislike a dissolution, could not imagine that 


hon. Members would not be ready to risk 
their seats for great principles. Hon. 
Members opposite threatened them with 
dissolution; they—the Liberal party—were 
prepared for the issue; they believed that 
the country would give their opinions the 
seal of their approbation, and they chal- 
lenged, not individual Members, but the 
Government to appeal to the country. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
could not assent to the description which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. Monereiff) had given of 
the question on which the Committee had 
just come to a decision. He must remind 
the Committee that the question really was 


' whether there should be in the towns of 


Scotland household suffrage, pure and sim- 
ple? This was put most distinetly to the 
Committee, and it was not open to hon. 
Members to say now that it was any other 
question that had been under consideration. 
There had been no attempt on the part of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to fill up the blank 
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in the clause by putting in any fixed rental 
as a qualification for the franchise ; but 
what hon. Gentlemen opposite said was, 
that they would not allow any qualification 
for the franchise, and the whole of the 
party opposite voted in that sense. Hon. 
Members could therefore scarcely be sur- 
prised at the Government not accepting 
the vote at which the Committee had ar- 
rived. The right hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh said the Government were aware of 


the Amendment agreed upon by the Scotch | 


Members; but neither he himself (Sir James 
Fergusson) nor some other Scotch Mem- 
bers were parties to the consultation of 
Scotch Members, with reference to this 
Bill. How were the Government to ascer- 
tain which of the Amendments were una- 


nimously adopted at the consultation? | 
Some of the Amendments put on the Pa- | 
per were most discordant with each other. | 


It should surely, therefore, have been 
stated in the first instance what had been 
the unanimous decision of the Scotch 
Members. He believed great surprise 
would be excited in Seotland, when it was 


known that many Gentlemen who were | 


apprehensive of the changes made last year 
had now voted for household suffrage, pure 
and simple. 

Mr. G. YOUNG said, he was surprised 
to hear a complaint from a Member of the 
Government that a fixed limit of rental 
had not been proposed as a substitute for 
rating. He had supposed that if there was 
one thing to which hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had a decided objec- 
tion, it was to what they characterized as 
a “hard and fast’ line. They had them- 
selves decided in favour of another line, 


which he would characterize as a fast and | 
The Government, though re- | 
pudiating a hard and fast line for England, | 


loose line. 


as a matter of principle, had adopted it for 


Ireland; and they now complained that it | 


had not been proposed for Scotland also. 
What had been done by the vote which 
had just been arrived at was simply to put 
it out of the power of any parties, for po- 
litical purposes or otherwise, to command 
the register in any burgh, with respect to 
persons who, because of the lowness of 
their rental, might be exempted from or 
made liable to the payment of rates at the 
discretion of parochial Boards, and to 
whom it might not be convenient to pay 
their rates. This, and nothing more, was 
the effect of the Amendment. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, that his sympa- 
thies and prejudices on this occasion were 
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| with the right hon. Gentleman at the Head 

of the Government. He took a decided 
position last Session respecting rating with 
regard to England. But he had voted for 
‘this Amendment on the ground that that 
| principle was not applicable to Scotland. 
It had not been in force there, and as far 
}as he could learn, was not in accordance 
| with the wishes of Scotch Members. Under 
these circumstances he thought there 
should be some other basis for Scotland. 
He thought the Government might fairly 
| recognize the inapplicability of the principle 
to Scotland as well as to Ireland, and he 
|hoped they would decide on acquiescing 
| in the decision which had been arrived at, 
|and discover some other satisfactory basis 
for the Scoteh franchise. 


Tlouse resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 

| upon Monday next. 

| PARLIAMENT—PROGRESS OF BUSI- 
NESS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GLADSTONE asked what ar- 
‘rangement the Government proposed to 
make with respect to the course of Busi- 
ness ? 

| Mr. DISRAELI replied that the Seotch 
| Reform Bill would be fixed for Monday 
ne 


xt. 
Mr. GLADSTONE inquired what Busi- 
ness would be taken on Thursday ? 


Mr. DISRAELI: On Thursday we 
t+ proceed with the Corrupt Practices 
ill, 


} 





SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
SuppLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

* That a sum, not exceeding £37,100, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
| defray the Charge which will come in course of 
| payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
| of March 1869, for Law Charges, and for the Sa- 

laries, Allowances, and Incidental Expenses, in- 
| cluding Prosecutions relating to Coin, in the De- 
| partment of the Solicitor for the Affairs of Ler 


Majesty’s Treasury.” 
| Mr. KINNAIRD asked whether it was 
usual to proceed with the Estimates at 
| Eleven o’clock ? and suggested that, as it 
had been expected the whole night would 
be devoted to the Seotch Reform Bill, 
some other Scotch Bills on the Paper 
| should be forwarded. He moved that the 
| Chairman report Progress. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”-—(Mr. Kin- 
naird.) 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
Scotch Members on the opposite side of 
the House were not quite consistent. 
Early in the evening they had been anxious 
that Scotland should be regarded as an 
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Member for Perth now wished Scotland to 
be treated as altogether distinct, and ge- 
neral Business to be stopped, for fear that 
the interests of Scotland should not be 
attended to. That the Scotch Reform Bill 
had not occupied the whole night was no 
reason for not proceeding with Supply. 
Mr. KINNAIRD aaid, that ten Scotch 
Bills had been put in the Paper for that 


night, and he wished to know whether | 


those Bills would be proceeded with. He 


would withdraw his Motion. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agree to. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- | 


posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £163,776, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum ne- 
cessary to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 
38ist day of March 1869, for Prosecutions at As- 
sizes and Quarter Sessions, formerly paid out of 
County Rates, including Adjudications under the 
Criminal Justice Act, Sheriffs’ Expenses, Salaries 
in lieu of Fees to Clerks of Assize and other Off- 
cers,and for Compensation to Clerks of the Peace 
under the same Act, and certain other Expenses 
of the same Class.” 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he wished to 
know whether the Attorney General had 
any further explanation to give respecting 
the duties of the Clerks of Assize? At 
present, after the explanation given by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman on a former 
evening, and which he heard with pain, he 
thought that these officers did not discharge 
duties for which a salary of £1,000 a year 
was requisite, and that it was incumbent 
on the Treasury to make inquiry into the 
salaries of all the offices in this Vote. 

THE ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that all he stated the other night was that 
it was not necessary that a Clerk of Assize 
should be either a barrister or a solicitor. 
He would not go at any length into the 
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sioner on the Western Circuit, and there 
was sometimes a difficulty in getting a 
clerk to go into a third and fourth Court, 
He would repeat that a great portion of 
the business which devolved upon the 
Clerks of Assize was not such as to require 
legal knowledge. He had the control over 
certain officers, and had to conduct the 


_ correspondence with the sheriffs and gaol- 


~ eoceae ‘ | ers, and to assist the Judges in the general 
integral part of the Empire, but the hon. ‘arrangements of the business of the dif. 


ferent Courts of Assize. He also had to 
keep an office in town. He would not 
retract what he had said the other night, 
that although some legal knowledge was 


| required, it was not necessary he should 


| view. 


be a barrister of seven years’ standing or 
a solicitor in order to discharge the duties 
of his office. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the explana. 
tion of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was quite satisfactory from his point of 
The Attorney General had shown 


| very clearly that some knowledge of routine 


duties of a Clerk of Assize ; but it was ab-| 


solutely necessary that there should be on 
every circuit officers to perform duties con- 
nected with the administration of justice. 
He had himself had to sit as a Commis- 
dr. Kinnaird 


and a certain aptitude of organization were 
required from Clerks of Assize, bat it ap- 
peared to him (Mr. Childers) to be then 
undesirable that, taking into account the 
rates of salary in other departments of the 
Civil Service, £1,000 would be an exces- 
sive salary. He did not complain of Mr. 
Bovill’s appointment, but if a gentleman 
who a year ago was in a dragoon regiment 
could in a few months qualify himself for 


| professional duties of this kind, it would be 


very unfair to the Civil Service generally, 
that the present salaries should be main- 
tained. He would therefore press the 
question which he had addressed to the 
Treasury — namely, whether they would 
undertake that the salaries of these officers 
should be re-considered by the Treasury ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the proposal of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Childers) that the Treasury 
should re-consider the salary of these officers 
with reference to the duties they were 
ealled upon to discharge, was deserving of 
attention. Since the present Government 
came into Office their attention had not 
been called to this subject, but he had no 
hesitation in saying that the matter should 
be properly inquired into, 

Mr. FAWCETT moved that the Vote 
be postponed. 

Tue CHAIRMAN intimated that this 
could not be done. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he felt so 
strongly that it was a gross abuse on the 
part of the Chief Justice of the Common 
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Pleas to appoint to a legal position one of 
his sons who twelve months ago was an 
officer in the army that he would move 
that the Vote be reduced by £1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £162,776, be 


granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum ne- | 
cessary to defray the Charge which will come in | 


course of payment during the year ending on the 


$list day of March 1869, for Prosecutions at As- | 


sizes and Quarter Sessions, formerly paid out of 
County Rates, including Adjudications under the 
Criminal Justice Act, Sheriffs’ Expenses, Salaries 
in lieu of Fees to Clerks of Assize and other Offi- 
cers, and for Compensation to Clerks of the Peace 
under the same Act, and certain other Expenses 
of the same Class.”—( Mr. Fawcett.) 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, this was 
avery harsh proposal in reference to this | 
particular appointment. The question in | 
regard to this salary had only been 
brought under the notice of the Treasury | 
during the last few days, and it had been 
reserved as a fit subject for consideration. 
At the same time, they should take into | 
consideration the way these appointments 
had been made from time immemorial. 

Mr. Senseant GASELEE: I cannot | 
agree that the appointment of Clerks of 
Assize ought to be made without some 
legal knowledge on the part of the person 
appointed. The question is not one of 
salary, but one of qualification. £1,000 
a year is not too much if the office is pro- 
perly filled ; but the question is, whether 
it is properly filled? Send us to the 
country if you dare. Send us to the coun- 
try, but do not threaten us with dissolu- 
tion, and perpetrate your jobs. [** Divide, 
divide! ”’] An hon. Gentleman cries 
Divide, divide ;’’ perhaps he is looking 
out for a Clerkship of Assize. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
suggest to the Government that, if the | 
matter was still under their consideration, 
a postponement of the Vote might be pro- | 
per and convenient. It would be more} 
satisfactory to the Committee to have the | 
final judgment of Government upon it, and | 
thus approach the consideration of it with | 
more advantage. But, if the Government | 
was unwilling to do this, he must recom- 
mend his hon. Friend the Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Faweett) to withdraw his | 
Motion. He would submit to his hon. 
Friend that to disallow the entire salary of 
the Gentleman in question was the severest | 
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| not in a position in point of information to 
| pass such a Motion. If the thing ought 

to be done at all, it could only be properly 
| done after a much fuller hearing than had 
| yet been given to it. The pledge of the 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer, as he under- 
| stood it, extended to the consideration of 
the salaries of all the gentlemen holding 
similar appointments, of whom he believed 
there were six or eight ; and, indeed, on 
no ground of fairness ought it to be limited 
to one particular instance. He should 
therefore feel bound to accept the pledge 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
full confidence that a bond fide and search- 
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| ing inquiry would be instituted. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he believed that, when a 
Vote had been proposed, it could not be 
postponed ; but he desired it to be clearly 
understood that he intended that a full 
inquiry should be made into the present 
question, and not merely into this parti- 
cular case. He also learned that the salary 
of Mr. Bovill had got to be settled by the 
Treasury ; it would be settled upon a fair 
and just basis, and it would not at all fol- 
low, because the sum asked for was voted, 
that it would be all expended in the salary. 
But, after this pledge given by the Govern- 
ment, he trusted that the Committee would 
not take the strong step suggested by the 
hon. Member for Brighton. In regard to the 
appointment, he wished to say a few words 
in defence of Chief Justice Bovill, with 
whom he had sat for many years in that 
House, and for whom he and many others 
had a great personal regard. The Chief 
Justice had been singled out in a manner 
hardly fair. It was well known that, for 
a loug series of years past, distinguished 
members of the Bar had been accustomed 
to accept high judicial positions, the emo- 
luments of which were much less than 
those they were earning at the Bar—in- 
fluenced partly by the knowledge that 
there would be a certain amount of pa- 
tronage at their disposal. He was not 
defending the system, but only stating 
what it was. For many years be believed 
that these appointments had been filled 
either by the sons or the near relatives of 
the Chief Justice. The practice might be 
well done away with; but no one could 


| deny that it existed, and that the present 


appointment was the result of that prac- 
tice, and it ought not to be charged upon 








condemnation, short of a direct Resolution | the individual; though it would be most 
of the House, that could possibly be passed | desirable that it should be understood for 
upon his appointment; and the House was | the future that appointments of this de- 
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scription ought not to be distributed, as a 
matter of course, among the personal con- 
nections of the Chief Justice. 

Coroner NORTH said, that, as neither 
the hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers) nor the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Lancashire (Mr. 
Gladstone) had made any inquiry as to 
the duties of these officers while they were 
at the Treasury, the zeal with which they 
now condemned the appointments was, to 
say the Jeast, very curious. In his opi- 
nion, no blame attached to the Lord Chief 
Justice for following a practice which had 
evidently been approved by those hon. 
Members. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that if, during 
the eight or nine months that he was Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, he had ascertained 
the duty, and compared it with the salary, 
of every officer of the Government, he must 
have been a man of superhuman power. 
He, however, never imagined that Clerk- 
ships of Assize were offices which did not re- 
quire to be filled by persons of considerable 
legal attainments. 
were unwilling to postpone the Vote, he 
trusted that the Committee would accept 
the promise of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, which he had not the least doubt 
the Treasury would faithfully perform. At 
the same time, he trusted that the House 
would never for a moment admit that 
patronage vested in any person in the 
position of a Judge, was something which 
was io be looked upon as property, and for 
which, if he was deprived of it, he was 
entitled, in some respect or other, to com- 
pensation. Any such idea was expressly 
excluded by a clause of the Act of Parlia- 
which regulates the offices of Associate and 
Clerk of Assize. 
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Sm HARRY VERNEY said, he looked | 
upon the legal profession as one of the | 
safeguards of the Constitution, and if it | 


were to go forth to the world that appoint- 
ments of this description were to be made 
a slur would be cast upon the profession. 
Mr. FAWCETT said, he regretted that 
notwithstanding the appeals which had been 


made to him by the right hon. Gentleman | 
the Member for South Lancashire (Mr. | 
Gladstone), and by the hon. Member for | 


Pontefract (Mr. Childers), he could not 
withdraw his Motion. 


of the salaries of clerks, whom he had no 
reason to believe overpaid. The right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanca- 
shire had stated that the Amendment, if 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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If the Government | 


He did not wish to | 
raise a general question as to the revision | 
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carried, would be a severe vote of censure 
on Chief Justice Bovill. Believing that 
the Chief Justice had done that which he 
ought not to have done, he (Mr. Faweett) 
was anxious that the Committee should 
pass a severe condemnation upon him in 
this matter. 

Mr. HIBBERT regretted that after the 
assurance of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer the Amendment had not been with- 
drawn. He thought it would be much 
better that the House should lay down 
some rule that no person should in future 
be appointed to the office in question who 
was not of a certain standing at the bar, 
or a solicitor. 

Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE aid, 
he wished to know whether any complaint 
had been made of any mischief arising out 
of this appointment? If an improper ap- 
pointment had been made no doubt notice 
ought to be taken of it by the Louse, but 
he did not think that the present Amend- 
ment was the most dignified form. Te 
was rather surprised to hear from the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Buckinghamshire 
| (Sir Harry Verney), that a gentleman who 
| had been engaged in the profession to which 
jhe (Sir Harry Verney) had formerly be- 
longed was incapable of performing the 
duties of Clerk of Assize. All he could 
make out from the present debate was, 
that a gentleman blessed with a legal edu- 
cation was everything that was good, while 
| there was nothing but inefficiency to be ex- 
pected from a civilian or a military officer. 

Mr. CLAY said, that the hon. Member 
for Brighton had asked the Committee to 
pass a severe censure on the Chief Justice, 
and he (Mr. Clay) was therefore anxious 
to say that, entertaining a high respect for 
the Chief Justice—which he believed was 
shared by all who knew him — he hoped 
the Amendment would not be pressed. If 
it was, very few Members, he believed, 
would vote for it. If there was any fault 
it lay not with the Chief Justice but with 
(that House, which allowed highly-paid 
places to exist with very slender duties. 
As long as that was so, they might be 
sure that those who held the patronage 
would appoint their own relations. He 
thought the proposition made by the right 
hon, Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ebequer the more satisfactory settlement ; 

it would save more money, and without 
selecting one instance, which was not worse 
| than the others, would put the whole upon 
| such a footing as was worthy of the House 
' of Commons. 
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Mr. Atperman LUSK expressed a 
hope that the hon. Member for Brighton 
would divide the Committee on his Motion. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he would remind 
the Committee that two or three years ago 
an inquiry was instituted in reepect of the 
Common Law Fee Fund, and it was shown 
that two previous Chief Justices had ap- 
pointed their sons to an office relative to 
the acknowledgments of married women— 
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under consideration. A very complicated 
account had to be settled between the Trea- 
sury and the sheriffs every year, and there 
would be great difficulty in anticipating the 
period for the settlement of a portion of 
that account. It did not appear that the 
sheriffs complained of the present system. 
He did not say that an improvement might 
not ultimately be effected in it ; but at pre- 
sent he did not see his way to any such 
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from which they derived an income of | improvement. The question of the appoint- 


£3,000 a year; and one of them had not 
been near his office for the previous four 
years. The House had not however in- 
terfered in the matter. Surely this was a 
justification for the appointment made by 
the Chief Justice. 

Mr. Sernseant GASELEE moved that 
the Chairman report Progress. 

Mra. WATKIN seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the 
Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
Jeave to sit again,” —(Mr. Serjeant 
Gaselee,)—put, and negatived. 


Question, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £162,176, be 
granted to Iler Majesty, to complete the sum ne- 
cessary to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 
Sist day of March 1869, for Prosecutions at As- 
sizes and Quarter Sessions, formerly paid out of 
County Rates, including Adjudications under the 
Criminal Justice Act, Sheriffs’ Expenses, Salaries 
in lieu of Fees to Clerks of Assize and other Offi- 
cers, and for Compensation to Clerks of the Peace 


under the same Act, and certain other Expenses | 


of the same Class,” 
—put, and negatived. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH drew atten- 
tion to the item in the Vote which had re- 
ference to the charge for Judges’ lodgings. 
The present arrangement with regard to 
Judges’ lodgings was very unsatisfactory. 
The sheriff had to pay for the lodgings in 


advance, and it was in the power of a | 


Judge to fine a sheriff if everything was 
not to his taste. 
mately paid by the Treasury. He thought 
it would be as well that the Treasury 
should pay it in the first instance. 


Mr. MONK said, he wished to call the | 


attention of the Government to the neces- 
sity for the appointment of an officer to 
eonduct criminal prosecutions. 
ought to be put to the present system by 
which they were left in the hands of the 
olice. 

Mr, SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, said, 
that the matter adverted to by the hon. 
Member for Devizes (Mr. D. Griffith) was 


ment of a public prosecutor was a large and 
important question, and could not be pro- 
perly considered in Committee of Supply. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(3.) £231,000, to complete the sum for 
the Police. 

(4.) £49,283, to complete the sum for 
Common Law Charges. 

(5.) £18,346, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Legal Charges in England. 

(6.) £210,070, to complete the sum for 
County Prisons and Reformatories, &c. 


(7.) £433,674, to complete the sum for 
County Courts. 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, there 
had been an inerease in this item of 
£352,685, and he should like to know 





The money was ulti- | 


An ene 


| how that occurred, In Ireland the ex- 
| pense of the Court-houses was defrayed 
| out of the rates; and he could not under- 
| stand why in England the expenditure for 
| works and purchase of sites should be 
charged on the Consolidated Fund. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTIHI said, that a 
large portion of the money was re-paid to 
the Exchequer in the shape of fees. The 
| increase in the Vote was mainly occasioned 
| by new Courts in various places. It was 
| impossible to resist the applications made 
| from time to time for new Courts. 
| Mr. Atpermany LUSK asked if it was 
fair that the whole expense of these 
Courts should be defrayed out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, when one-half of the expense 
of the Sheriffs’ Courts in Scotland came 
| out of the rates, as was mentioned a night 
| or two ago ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
| QUER said that the Sheriffs’ Courts in 
| Scotland were used indiscriminately for 
| civil suits and the administration of erimi- 
nal justice, while in England the Courts for 
| administration of criminal justice were pro- 
| vided for out of local rates, 


Vote agreed to. 
|  (8.) £28,950, to complete the sum for 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| Police Courts (London and Sheerness). 
‘ 
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Mr. HIBBERT said, that in the coun- 
try the expenses of the Police Courts were 
defrayed out of the rates. In London they 
came out of the Consolidated Fund. He 
did not see why the metropolis should not 
bear some portion of the charge. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE ealled attention 
to the charges for the constabulary in Ire- 
land. He did not see, considering that the 
population in the metropolis was about half 


Supply— Civil 


that of Ireland, that the proportion was | 


too much. It was really: impossible to levy 
more money in the metropolis. The whole 
of the police charge of the metropolis was 
not charged on the Consolidated Fund ; 
and many of the duties performed by the 
metropolitan police were not of a local, but 
of an Imperial character. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
one item of increase in the Vote was for 
improving the Police Courts of London, 
which everybody admitted were in a 
wretched state. It rested with the Trea- 
sury and the Home Office to decide when 
the police courts required to be re-built ; 
and anyone who would take the trouble of 
looking into those Courts would admit that 
they were not such buildings as they ought 
to be. 
a different manner, the fact really was 
that the proportion charged for the metro- 
polis was just the same as in other parts of 
the country. 

Vote agreed to. 

Sir COLMAN 


O’LOGHLEN then 


moved that the Chairman report Progress. | 
Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, Pro- | 


gress could be reported when they came to 
an unopposed Vote. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘* That the 
Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again, "—( Sir Colman O’ Logh- 
len,)—put, and negatived. 


(9.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £165,524, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum ne- 
cessary to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 
3ist day of March 1869, for the Metropolitan 
Police.” 


Mr. AYRTON inquired when the Bill 
for the re-organization of the police system 
was to be introduced ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
he had given notice of the Bill, and pro- 
posed to bring it in on Thursday. 

Mr. ALperMan LUSK said, he objected 
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Although the sum was charged in | 
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|to the amount of the Vote and to the en- 

tire want of details of the various items. 
He wished for an explanation why the 
‘police did not prevent the explosion at 
Clerkenwell House of Correction, seeing 
|that they had previous warning of what 
|was likely to happen, and the very day 
and hour was specified. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
had on a former occasion given as much 
explanation as was in his power. The 
police were on the spot, but they did not 
anticipate the particular mode that was 
adopted for blowing down the prison wall. 
They were under the impression that the 
wall would be blown up from below, and 
took precautions against that, but not 
against the method that was actually 
adopted. They were more accustomed to 
the sight of barrels of beer than barrels of 
gunpowder, and thinking it was a barrel of 
beer that was placed against the wall they 
| took no steps to remove it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.’’—( Mr. Watkin.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he must remind the Com- 
mittee they were very backward with Sup- 
ply this year, and he hoped, as there was 

| then a good attendance in the House, they 
| would be allowed to take a few more Votes 
that night. If the Committee was ad- 
| journed they must sit later to make up the 
| time. 

Mr. WATKIN said, the Seeretary of 
State had appealed to the Committee to 
wait till a Vote was reached which was 
| opposed. 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, there 
were other measures of the Government 
on the night’s Paper; and he would sug- 
gest that Progress should be reported after 
this Vote was agreed to. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(10.) £130,891, tocomplete the sum for 
Convict Establishments (Colonies). 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he hoped that 
no more convicts would be sent to Gib- 
raltar. It was an extravagant thing to 
send convicts there, and it was a bad place 
to send them to. The convict establish- 
ment there was bad in point of discipline. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that a 
reduced Estimate had been received from 
Gibraltar since the gencral Estimates were 














Friendly 


printed, and consequently the Vote had 
been reduced by £2,000. 

Mr. CHILDERS objected to sending 
convicts to Gibraltar at all. The labour 
of convicts was required at home. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, there 
had been a demand from Gibraltar for con- 
yicts to be employed on the - extensive 
works there, and he was not aware that the 
labour of additional convicts was required 
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at home. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the convicts | 
were sent out to Gibraltar and ultimately | 
sent home again, and the process was most 
expensive. 

Vote agreed to. 


House resumed. 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 
Committee to ait again upon Wednesday. 


RAILWAYS (IRELAND) ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Serjeant Barry, Bill to 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 19, 1868. 


MINUTES. ]—Setecr Commirrez—On Construce 
tion of the House appointed ; Contagious Dis- 
eases Act, 1866, appointed. 

Pustic Buis—First Reading—Sale of Poisons 
and Pharmacy Act Amendment * (103); Cotton 
Statistics * (102) ; Jurors’ Affirmations (Scot- 
land) * (104); Stockbrokers (Ireland) * (105). 

Second Reading— Consecration of Churchyards 
Act ((1867) Amendment (16); Alkali Act 
Amendment (114). 

Committee—United Parishes (Scotland)* (84) ; 
Duchy of Cornwall Amendment * (94); En- 
dowed Schools * (98). 

Report — United Parishes (Scotland)* (84) ; 
Duchy of Cornwall Amendment * (94-107). 

Third Reading — Customs and Income Tax * 
(100); Exchequer Bonds (£1,600,000),* and 
passed. 

Withdrawn—Friendly Societies (43). 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES BILL (No. 43.) 
( The Earl of Lichfield.) 
BILL WITHDRAWN. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 





amend “Ihe Railways (Ireland) Act (1851),” 
“The Railways (Ireland) Act (1860),” and “ The | 
Railways (Ireland) Act (1864),” as to the trial of | 
Traversers, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Ser- | 
jeant Barry and Mr. Sutturvan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 123.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT SUPPLEMENTAL (No. 2) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Sir James Ferevsson, Bill to 
confirm certain Provisional Orders under “ The 
Local Government Act, 1858,” relating to the 
districts of Southampton, Bradford, Whitchurch 
and Dodington, Royton, Kendal, and Sunderland, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir James Fxreusson 
and Mr. Secretary Garonne Harpy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 120.] 





| 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT SUPPLEMENTAL (No. 3) 
BILL, | 

On Motion of Sir James Ferovusson, Bill to | 
confirm a certain Provisional Order under “ The | 
Local Government Act, 1858,” relating to the | 
district of Tunbridge Wells, ordered to be brought 


in by Sir James Ferousson and Mr, Secretary 
Gatnorne Harpy. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 121.) | 





House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock. 








put in Committee on the Friendly Societies 
Bill, read. 


Tne Eart or MALMESBURY said, 


|that before his noble Friend (the Earl 


of Lichfield) moved the House into Com- 
mittee on the Bill, he would put it to him 
to consider whether, under the critical 
circumstances of the moment, it was 
not almost impossible that he could suc- 
ceed in the object—undoubtedly a very 
important one—which he desired to accom- 
plish. It was now the 19th of May, with 
the Whitsuntide holidays close upon them, 
the House of Commons was absorbed in 
the consideration of other subjects of a dif- 
ficult character. He thought his noble 
Friend would only raise a useless discussion 
by proceeding with the Bill, and he there- 
fore put it to him whether it would not 
be better to withdraw it? He would not 
however have his noble Friend think that 
the Government were opposed to the Bill, 
or did not think that the subject was 
worthy of consideration ; on the contrary 
he (the Earl of Malmesbury) agreed with 
what fell from him (the Earl of Lichfield) 
the other night, when he expressed a wish 
for a Royal Commission §to consider the 
whole subject, and although he was not 
in a position to promise that a Royal Com- 
mission should be appointed, he was in- 
clined to regard such a proposition with 
every favour; because their Lordships 
would be able to work much more effectu- 
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ally when in possession of the Report of a|churchyards, and enabled donors of land 
Commission than under the present cir-| for such additions to reserve a certain por. 


cumstances, 


| 
| 


Tue Eart or LICHFIELD said, that) 
he attached great importance to the ques- | 


tion, and he had heard yo objection of 
any weight offered against any of the 


clauses of the Bill which he had brought | 


forword. Under any other cireumstances, 
therefore, he should have been most re- 
luctant to withdraw it. 
ever, had been gained to a great extent— 
first, by having brought the subject pro- 
minently forward, and having, as he be- 
lieved, attracted the attention of a large 
portion of the public to this important ques- 
tion, and also in having obtained from Her 
Majesty’s Government an intimation that 
they approved of the principle of the Bill 
and were not unwilling that a Commission 
should be appointed to inquire into the 
whole subject. Having that prospect before 
him, and believing that it would be an un- 
necessary waste of time if he insisted on 
pressing the measure under the present 
cireumstances, he would adopt the advice 
given him by tke noble Earl and with- 
draw the Bill. 


Eart FORTESCUE said, that having | 


presented a petition from one of the most 
prosperous friendly societies in the country, 
stating that the investigation they had 


) 


His object, how- | 
jany gift. 


tion of it to serve in perpetuity as a burial- 
place for their families. It was provided 
that the land so reserved should not exceed 
fifty square yards, or one-sixth of the 
whole land given. Now the legal authorities 
construed the clause as though the words 
“ fifty square yards ” governed the words 
‘‘ one-sixth,’’ and to mean that not more 
than fifty yards could be reserved under 
That, however, was not the 
intention of those who framed the clause ; 
and this Bill proposed to permit donors to 
reserve land to any extent, provided it did 
not exceed a certain proportion of the whole, 
That proportion, as he had stated, was 
one-sixth under last year’s Act ; but, 
thinking some of their Lordships might 
deem it inadvisable to allow so large a 
proportion as that to be reserved, he pro- 
posed to fix it in this Bill at one-tenth, At 
the same time he attached no great import- 
ance to this second point, and if one-sixtli 
was thought better than one-tenth, he 
would not press his opinion either way, 
It had recently been thought well to render 


|churchyards attractive by planting them, 


made respecting other friendly societies | 
and the experience of their own had con- | 


vinced them that a general and searching 


desired to express his gratification at the 
prospect of a Royal Commission being 
issued ; for he felt satisfied that the Com- 
mission would render important services 
to the cause of providence and self-denial, 
and would lead to securities for the diminu- 


tion of pauperism, the advantages of which | 


to the country could not be over-estimated. 


Bill (by Leave of the House) withdrawn. 


CONSECRATION OF CHURCHYARDS ACT 
(1867) AMENDMENT BILL—(No. 16.) 
( The Bishop of Oxford.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Seeond Read- 


ing read. 

Tne Bisnor or OXFORD said, that 
the Bill which he now moved their Lord- 
ships to read a second time, proposed a 
slight alteration in the Act of last Session 
relating to this subject. That Act provided 
for the easier consecration of additions to 


The Earl of Malmesbury 


and he desired to give encouragement to 
donations of land for the purpose of en- 
larging them, by enabling che donors to 
reserve @ portion as burial-places for them- 
selves and their families. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 


| —(The Lord Bishop of Oxford.) 


inquiry into the subject was necessary ; he | 


Lorpv REDESDALE said, it would be 
as well to guard against making the reserved 
ground too large, because a donor's suc- 
cessors might neglect to keep it in order, 
and thus an eyesore would be produced in 
the neighbourhood of the church instead 
of an ornament. ' 

Tue Bisuop or CARLISLE suggested 
that the provisions of the Act of last year 
should be extended to cemeteries. Ile had 


| been recently reminded of the necessity of 


this by a case in his own diocese. The 
Burial Board of Kendal had made an ad- 
dition to their beautiful cemetery ; but 


| when the case came to be inquired into it 


was found that the whole of the cumbrous 
legal formalities attending the consecration 
of a burial-ground had to be gone through 
before the addition could be used. For, 
on carefully perusing that Bill of last Ses- 
sion, which it was now proposed to amend, 
it was found that by no possibility could it 
be construed as applying to cemeteries. 
Indeed, they would seem to have been 
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studiously and purposely excluded from its 
benefits. 
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the question of applying the provisions of 
this Bill to copper smelting was at present 

Tue Bisnop or OXFORD said, that the | under the consideration of the Government. 
object of the Act of last year was to enable; Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
the consecrations of burial-grounds in small | thought that the extension would be ad- 
and poor parishes to be made without the visable ; but at the same time nothing 
ordinary fees being paid to the officers of | should be done until it had been ascer- 
the diocese. It was exceedingly important | tained that processes similar to those which 
that men of high character should fill that | had been found beneficial as applied to 
office, and it would be impossible to induce | chemical works were equally applicable to 














them to discharge the duties attendant 
upon it unless they were to receive some 
remuneration for their services. The sys- 
tem proposed to be introduced by the Act 
might answer very well in poor parishes; 
but in the ense of large and wealthy 
parishes the officers should still receive 
their fees. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Tuesday next. 


ALKALI ACT CONTINUANCE BILL. 


other works. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY pointed 
| out that under the guise of a Continuance 
| Bill, it really proposed to make the Alkali 
Act perpetual. He had himself, however, 
no objection to that proposition, and would 
rather suggest that it should be made a 
perpetual Act. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND said, that 
perhaps some clauses might have been 
framed which would have effected the 
object of his noble Friends ; but the Go- 
vernment was not in possession of sufficient 


| information to enable them to deal with 


the matter in a satisfactory manner. He 





(The Duke of Richmond.) 
(No. 114.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Reading | 
read. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, its object was to continue the Act for 
suppressing the emission of alkaline va- 
pours from chemical works, passed five 
years ago, on the recommendation of a 
Committee which was presided over by the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Derby). The Act 


j 
| 


j 


| 


| 


had since been in operation to the great |” 


benefit of the public, without having in- | 
flicted any damage or inconvenience to the | 


proprietors of works of that nature. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*.” | 
—The Duke of Richmond. 


Tue Eart or DERBY said, the Act had | 
not only conferred a direct benefit on the | 
neighbourhood in which it had been put in | 
operation ; but it had proved indirectly | 
beneficial to the manufacturers themselves; | 
for, since it became law, processes had | 
been discovered by which the noxious 
fumes, formerly evolved from those works, | 
had been utilized. The same noxious gases | 
were thrown off from other wola—ennene! 
smelting works, for instance. Le thought | 
it a pity that a beneficial Act should be 
confined to chemical works only ; and 
hoped that a Bill would be brought in 
extending the Act to other manufactories. 
Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND said, that | 





| 
} 


| mittee; 


would propose in Committee to strike out 


| the word *‘ Continuance.” 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 2*, and committed to a Com. 
mittee of the Whole House on Friday 
next. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE IOUSE, 
SELECT COMMITTEE 
APPOINTED AND NOMINATED. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON, in moving 
the re-appointment of the Committee of 
last Session, said, that he proposed to make 
only one alteration in the constitution of 
the Committee—to substitute the name of 
the Marquess of Salisbury for that of the 
noble and Jearned Lord on the Woolsack, 
whose engagements rendered it impossible 
for him to give the necessary attention to 
the subject. He believed that it would 
only be necessary to hold a few more sit- 
tings, and that the Committee might shortly 
be in a position to make their Report. 

Moved, That the Select Committee appointed 
on 28th June 1867, to consider whether any and 
what Arrangements can be made to remedy the 
present defective Construction of the House in 
reference to Llearing, be re-appointed.—{ The Earl 
of Carnarvon.) 


Motion agreed to. 


The Lords following were named of the Com- 
the Committee to appoint their own 
Chairman :— 
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M. Salisbury E. Kimberley 


E. Carnarvon V. Eversley 
E. Romney L. Redesdale | 
E, De Grey L. Somerhill. 


Ordered, That the Evidence taken before the | 
said Committee of last Session be laid upon the | 
Table of the House, in order that the same may | 
be referred to the Select Committee on the Con- 
struction of the House of the present Session : The 
said Evidence was accordingly laid on the Table, | 
and referred to the said Committee. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT, 1866. 
Moved, That a Select Committee be appointed | 
to consider the Contagious Diseases Act, 1866 : 
Motion agreed to: The Lords following were 
named of the Committee ; the Committee to meet 
on Friday next, at Half past Four o’Clock, and 
to appoint their own Chairman .—({ The Viscount | 
Lifford :)— 
D. Somerset 
D. Cleveland 


V. Templetown 
L. Silchester 


E. Devon L. Clandeboye 
E. De Grey L, Penrhyn. | 
V. Lifford 
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Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, as we look upon 
this Bill as the first step towards the dis. 
establishment of the Church, we intend to 


| give it the greatest opposition we can, 


ILLEGAL PUBLICATIONS, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether he is 
aware that Publications, the sale of which 
has been condemned by a Court of Law, 
are now being openly offered for sale in the 
Streets of London, and such being the case, 
whether the Police have power to interfere ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, I 
have made inquiries into the subject of my 


| hon. Friend’s Question, and I find that 
| since the decision referred to that book has 


not been sold in the streets, though there 
is no doubt—for I hold one of the covers 


| in my hand—that the cover is put on books 


SALE OF POISONS AND PHARMACY ACT 

AMENDMENT BILL [H.L. | 

A Bill to regulate the Sale of Poisons, and 

alter and amend the Pharmacy Act, 1852—Was 

presented by The Earl Granvitte; read 1*. 
(No. 103.) 

House adjourned at Six o’clock, to 

Friday next, half past 

Ten o'clock. | 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 19, 1868. 


MINUTES.]—Sexrect Commirrer—On Queen | 
Anne’s Bounty Board appointed ; on Extradi- 
tion, Mr. Stansfeld added. 

Suprtyr—considered in Committee — 
[May 18] reported. 

Pusuic Burs—Ordered—Fairs* ; West Indies.* | 

First Reading—West Indies* [124]; Medical | 
Practitioners (Colonies) * [125]; Fairs * [126]. | 

Second Reading — (£17,000,000) Consolidated | 
Fund.* 

Committee—Vagrant Act Amendment * [102]— | 
Rr.P. ; City of London Gas (re-comm.) * [115]. 

Report—City of London Gas (re-comm.) * [115]. 

Considered as amended—County Courts (Ad- 
miralty Jurisdiction) * (94). 


Resolutions | 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH (IRELAND) 
BILL.—QUESTION. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in conformity 
with the Notice which I gave several days | 
ago, I wish to ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 


ment What course they propose to take on | 
the Second Reading of the Established | 
Church (Ireland) Bill, which stands for | 
Friday, the 22nd instant ? 





in order to sell them, but within the cover 


| the purchaser finds a book of a totally dif- 


ferent character, and of a harmless nature. 
The attraction of the title appears to be 
great, as it is used for advertising and 


| selling books of a very different kind. I 


am told that the Police keep a register of 
the books and pamphlets sold in the 
streets, and interfere when their inter- 
ference is called for. As to the book 
referred to by my hon. Friend—for I pre- 
sume his Question relates to The Confes- 
sional Unmasked—I find on inquiry at 
the depot from which it was issued that 
all the remaining copies have been de- 
stroyed, and that there are none now for 


sale. 


ARMY RESERVE AND MILITIA 
RESERVE.—QUESTION, 


Mason WALKER said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether it is intended to lay upon the 
Table the Regulations for the Army Re- 
serve and the Militia Reserve ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON replied that 
he laid the Papers on the table of the 
House some time ago. 


MONUMENT TO THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON.— QUESTION. 


Mr. GOLDSMID said, he wished to ask 
the First Commissioner of Works, What 
progress has been made during the past 
year with the monument to the late Duke 
of Wellington, and whether it is likely to 
be completed in the course of 1869? 
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next state the course which Her Majesty’s 
that he had made a general statement as Government propose to take in reference to 
to the condition of the work last week. | the vote of last night. 

Upon agg > rag w iy Question 4 

the hon. Member he had communicated | 2 

with the artist, Mr. Stephens, who informed | sa til nes eho PURCHASE wd CoM. 
him that he could hardly expect to have MISSIONS).—RESOLUTIONS. 
the whole of the figures fixed in their places | 








before the end of 1869; but he hoped by 
that time that great progress would be 


made. 


OFFICERS OF CUSTOMS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. TREVELYAN: At the very com- 
mencement of what I have got to say 
I must entreat the House not to regard 
| my Resolutions with the disfavour that is 
| apt to attach itself to anything that pro- 
mises to be an annual Motion, Whether 
the suspicion with which hon. Members 


Mr. LOCKE said, he wished to ask the meet a propositition that is renewed year 


Secretary to the Treasury, 


the intention of their Lordships to take 
into their consideration the case of the Out- 
door Officers of Customs of the Port of 
London, as prayed for by them in their 
Memorial addressed to the Treasury on 
February 10, 1868, to which no reply has 


been received ? 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH in reply, said, 


it was the intention of the Treasury that 
the Memorial from the Officers referred to 


should be considered ; but the Commission 
that was sitting to consider the general 
subject had not yet reached their case. It 
was probable that an alteration would be 
made in the Commission before the inquiry 
was carried further. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O’BEIRNE said, he wished to ask 
the Vice President of the Board of Trade, 
When he proposes to introduce the Bill 
which he promised last Session for the con- 
solidation and amendment of the Merchant 
Shipping Acts ? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE in reply, said, 
he thought that the state of Public Business 
for some time past and at the present 
moment was a sufficient Answer to the hon. 
Gentleman’s Question. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL.—QUESTION. 


Wither it is | 


after year be well-founded or not, at any 
/rate it is undeserved in this case. I do 
| not trespass on the time of the House in 
order to repeat the arguments brought 
forward last year against the system of 
| purchase in the army. My object to-night 
is to supplement those arguments with a 
definite plan, the adoption of which would 
‘allow us to abolish that system at once and 
forever. Last year, both in the course 
|of the debate and subsequently in private 
conversation, many Gentlemen expressed 
themselves strongly against the existing 
machinery of promotion in the army, but 
maintained that it was useless for anyone 
to meddle with it who could not produce a 
better. Now, Sir, it is very certain that 
no one should presume to stir so impor- 
tant a question without having previously 
| thought out the subject to the end. And 
| accordingly I had my scheme of retirement 
and promotion ready cut and dried. But 
it was necessary to preface that scheme 
with a full and complete statement of the 
shortcomings of the system which we pro- 
pose to displace. It was necessary to say 
at length all that could be said against the 
sale of military commissions. And after 
the House had listened to me with great 
kindness for a good hour while | dilated 
on the main objections to the purchase 
system, it would have required a far 
greater right to its attention than a Mem- 


| ber of my standing can claim to detain it 


for another hour over the details of a new 
system, necessarily extensive and compli- 








Mr. DALGLISH: I beg leave, Sir, to | cated in its nature. Many hon. Members 
ask the right hon. Gentleman at the head | no doubt recollect the line which the dis- 
of the Government, Whether, after the | cussion took last year. It is needless to 
decisions of the Committee on the Scotch | recapitulate all that was urged by the 
Reform Bill last night, it is his intention | speakers on our side of the question. 
to proceed with that measure on Monday | They showed, to the satisfaction of at 
next ? any rate more than two-fifths of the Mem- 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, with the in-| bers present, as the division proved, that 
dulgence of the House, I will on Thursday the army could never be a profession in 
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the proper sense of the word as long as 
the purchase system lasted; for the very 
essence of a profession is firat, that the man 
who pursues it should be able to live by 
it, and next, that he should sneceed in it 
more or less in proportion to his profes- 
sional merits, They showed that both of 
these essential conditions do not, and could 
not exist under the purchase system. 
They showed likewise that all attempts to 
ameliorate the condition of the officers of 
our army were rendered nugatory and 
almost ludicrous by a state of things under 
which every boon or privilege which we 
conferred upon the officer, by a certain and 


immediate process, raised the price which | 


he paid for his commission by exactly the 


capitalized value of that boon or privilege. | 
And they showed, as indeed has been sub- | 


sequently borne ont by innumerable letters, 


both addressed privately to Members—in | 


my own case, ever since these Resolutions 
were on the Paper, they have been coming 
in at the rate of at least one every 
day—and inserted in the columns of the 
military papers, that there was commonly 
little foundation for the pet phrase so 
much in vogue at the [Horse Guards, that 
the purchase system is especially dear to 
the poor officers. 

And, Sir, in passing, it is worth ob- 
servation that people in general do not 
sufficiently realize the reproach which is 
east upon our army by the frequent use, 
whether at the Ilorse Guards or in so- 
ciety, of that very expression, “ poor 
officers.” In any other profession, when 
we talk of a person as poor or rich we 
refer to his success or failure in his pro- 
fessional career. When we speak of a 
poor barrister we mean one who cannot 
induce attorneys to give him briefs. When 
we speak of a poor author we mean one 
who eannot induce the wor!d in general to 
buy his books. We do not insult civil 
servants or lawyers by constant allusions 
to the allowances which they receive from 
their fathers, or the legacies which they 
expect from their relations. But we are 
for ever throwing it in the teeth of many 
among the bravest’and best of our soldiers 
that they are poor men—and rightly too— 
for their want of a good balance at their 
bankers is their professional fault and 
drawback, and they must be reminded of 
it at every turn, just as an idle apprentice 
must be reminded at every turn of his 
want of attention or industry. We come 
forward with our sympathy and compassion, 
instead of giving them the promotion which 
they deserve; instead of preventing anyone 


Mr. Trevelyan 
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with money in his pocket from stepping 
j over the heads of his elders and betters, 
| What they want is not sympathy and com. 
passion, but justice. Abolish the purchase 
| system, and you will for the last time have 
heard any talk about poor officers. Well, 
Sir, during the debate last year these argu. 
| ments, some of which I have briefly in- 
| dicated, had their due effect, as was proved 
| by the admission of the two Leaders of the 
Houze on army matters—the Seeretary of 
| State for War (Sir John Pakington), and 
{the noble Lord the Member for North 
| Laneashire (the Marquess of Hartington), 
| Sir John Pakington said— 
“Tam quite willing to admit, as the result of 
| my own study of this question, that it is impossible 
| to read the Report of the Royal Commission, the 
| various correspondence of Sir Charles ‘Trevelyan, 
| and the pamphlets which he has published on this 
| subject, without being convinced that there are 
great and serious anomalies in this system of 
|army purchase. There are many things con- 
| nected with that system which are fairly open to 
| criticism, and which at least suggest very serious 
| doubts whether, if we were to commence anew, 
| we should found promotion upon the purchase sys- 
| tem which now prevails."—[3 Hansard elxxxvi, 


| 1814.) 
The Marquess of Hartington said— 

“I quite agree with the Secretary of State for 

War that this system of purchase is full of anoma- 
lies and objections ; and I believe that there is no 
true friend to the army who would not be glad to 
see the system abolished if we could only devise a 
system without similar anomalies and objections.” 
—[Ibid, 1821.] 
Such a system, free I venture to hope 
from the anomalies and objections alluded 
to, I propose to lay before you to-night 
with all possible brevity and simplicity. 
And yet with all possible brevity I cannot 
be very brief, but must ask hon. Members 
to pay me the attention due not to the 
weight of the speaker but to the import- 
ance of the subject. 

Now, Sir, there may be some hon. Gen- 
tlemen who hold, in a somewhat vague 
manner, that the present system ought to 
be abolished, but who regard the scheme 
on the Paper as too sweeping, too Radical, 
and, above all, as too expensive. They 
may think, as people at the first aspect of 
new questions are always inclined to think, 
that it would be better at any rate to 
begin with a partial measure. Now on 
this point I will quote the high authority 
of Earl Grey, than whom no one living has 
a keener and more correct sense of the 
defects of our military system; though, 
speaking with great diffidence and respect, 
I cannot but think that his Lordship is a 
little over cautious when the question re- 
lates to the remedying of those defects— 
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«My own conviction is, that if you touch the 

system of purchase at all it would be wiser to 
abolish it altogether.” 
[ can likewise adduce the authority of the 
Duke of Cambridge—for army reformers, 
it must be confessed, are always very glad 
to quote the opinion of the Horse Guards 
whenever it happens to tell for instead of 
against them— 

“JT am prepared to say this, that any change 
which is propounded should be a complete one, 
and not a partial one.” 

And again— 

“JT should be sorry to see any partial change 
adopted. I think that any change should eom- 
prise the whole question, so that there might be 
security to the officers of the army ; for any partial 
change would lead to doubt and uncertainty.” 
Now, Sir, this very decided expression 
of opinion in the highest quarters has 
been fully borne out by the fact. Two 
partial and piecemeal attempts havo al- 
ready been made to break into the pur- 
chase system. The first was that ad- 
yoeated by Sir De Lacy Evans and pa- 
tronized by Lord Herbert, which went on 
the principle of checking purchase at the 
rank of major, and choosing lieutenant- 
colonels by selection. This fell. through, 
partly owing to the untimely death of Lord 
Herbert ; partly—as far as the outside 
world is able to judge of what passes in 


those elevated and irresponsible regions -—~ | 


from the opposition of His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge. There likewise 
were inherent difficulties in the scheme, of 
anature which many hon. and gallant Gen- 
tlemen probably know by painful experience, 
but with which, at anyrate at this part of 
my speech, I will not trouble the House. 
I refer to the impossibility which a major 
would in most cases experience, owing to 
his not having served the necessary twenty- 
five years, of making use of the half-pay 
list to perform that curious transaction by 
which a colonel about to become a major- 
general now contrives to get back part of 
the price of his commissions. This scheme 
for the mitigation of the evils of purchase 


never got farther than talk and paper; but | 


unfortanately the next partial measure was 


carried into effect, in an evil day for the | 


efficiency of the service. About eight years 
ago, I think, sixty-five cornetcies of horse 


were going a-begging for a purchaser. | 
Young men could not be found who could | 


support the extravagant current expenses | 
of a Cavalry regiment, and at the same. 
time pay the heavy price demanded for the , 
first commission. About the same time | 


the unattractive, hopeless character of an | 
English private soldier's life in time of! 
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peace had succeeded in banishing from our 
ranks the entire middle-class of the coun- 
try, and the best of the working classes ; 
and it was found necessary to appoint a 
Commission to enquire into the falling-off 
of reerviting. So that our system broke 
down at both ends. We found ourselves 
in this ridigulous position, that on the one 
, hand we could not find men poor enough to 
serve us as soldiers, and on the other we 
could not find men rich enough to serve us 
as officers, Then the military authorities 
began to assist Cavalry officers to buy their 
commissions at the expense of the Infantry 
by means of the Army Reserve Fund— 
that abominable device, very wisely with- 
drawn entirely from the supervision of 
your honourable House, and carried on in 
some hole or corner beyond Parliamentary 
ken, by which the poorest and most hard- 
worked class of our officers, the Infantry 
of the Line, have in the course of five years 
and six months been forced to contribute 
upwards of £200,000 to bolster up this 
rotten and demoralizing system. And with 
what result? Why, Sir, with the result 
which must have been foreseen by every- 
one who has the most superficial acquaint- 
ance with the laws of supply and demand ; 
with the result of leaving things exactly as 
they were, owing to the equalizing opera- 
tion of the fancy, non-regulation prices. 
To quote the evidence of Colonel Halliday 
before Lord Hotham’s Committee, an 
officer who has very clear and matured 
views on this queation— 
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** The object aimed at has not been attained, for 
the prices given for commissions in the Cavalry 
have not been practically diminished, nor is there 
any probability of their being so while the pur- 
chase system continues, since the purchaser natur- 
ally always gives the market value of the com- 
mission he wishes to get ; and therefore if at any 
future time it should be determined to compensate 
officers for their vested interests in the actual 
value of their commissions, it will be found that 
the total amount of the claims to be extinguished 
would be as large as if this expenditure to buy up 
the difference in the prices of Cavalry commissions 
had never been incurred.” 


But the strongest argument against the 
partial and gradual abolition of the pur- 
chase system lies in the certainty that, 
as long as a single shred of the old system 
is legalized by the Government, so long 
men will go on buying and selling commis- 
sions by secret barter. While any traffie in 
military appointments is tolerated, the 
tendency to give and take their real value 
will be irresistible. There has been some 
talk in military circles, and some writing in 
the military Press, as to the probability of 
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the Government abolishing purchase above 
the rank of captain, and now my hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for Truro 
has embodied the proposition in an Amend- 
ment. Now, Sir, army reformers will be 
thankful for any mercies, however small. 
We should not repudiate the concession: we 
should, indeed, think it a very great prize 
to have been won in so few campaigns. 
We should consider it to be a step worthy 
of the Ministry, which last Session did 
something considerable to improve the po- 
sition and inerease the comforts of the 
common soldier, and which, during the 
Vacation, ventured on a bold and a very 
promising attempt to vivify and adjust the 
administrative Departments of our army. 
But we must not be blind to the defects of 
the plan. If the Government recognizes 
purchase up to the rank of captain, it is 
only too certain that every commission 
throughout the service of every grade will 
continue to be bought and sold for what it 
will fetch. Notice what goes on now. 
At this moment the following Act is in 
force :— 

“Every officer in Her Majesty’s forces who 
shall take, accept, or receive, or pay, or agree to 
pay, any larger sum of money, directly or indi- 
rectly, than what is allowed by any regulations 
made by Her Majesty in relation to the purchase 
or exchange of commissions in Her Majesty’s 
forces, shall, on being convicted thereof by a ge- 
neral Court-martial, forfeit his commission and be 
cashiered; and the Commander-in-Chief is di- 
rected to take measures for giving full effect to 
the penalties attaching to such offence.” 
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Does the Commander-in-Chief take those 
measures? No, Sir. When examined 
before the Royal Commission of 1857, he 
acknowledged, almost in so many words, 
that his poliey on the subject was nothing 
but a lifelong connivance. Do our officers 
observe the law? Do they refrain from 
accepting, receiving, or paying any larger 
sum of money than is allowed by the regu- 
lations? Sir, I leave it to every hon. and 
gallant Gentleman here to answer that 
question to his neighbour. I leave it to 
every hon. Member who has a son or a 
nephew in the army to answer it to him- 
self. What young officer is there who has 
not a purchase grievance connected with 
the fancy prices? 1 met one the other 
day whose regiment had been ordered to 
the West Indies, and who told me that the 
janior lieutenant, who had recently pur- 
chased his commission for £600 over the 
regulation price, was willing to dispose of 
it for £100 less than he gave for it. The 
senior ensign was down for purchase, and 
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| very willing to buy ; but his father refused 


|to allow his son to give over the regula- 


tion price, and accordingly promotion was 
stopped for all the youngsters in the bat. 
talion. And then he went on to say—and 
I must beg the House to mark this—that 
it was foolish to refuse such an offer, be- 
eause the pay would be capital interest 
on the money invested. I asked him, if 
the pay was regarded as interest on the 
money invested, what the officer would 
receive for his services? and, from his 
difficulty in understanding the question, it 
was evident that the idea had never oe. 
curred to him that his services were worth 
anything at all. Childish as the story is, 
it surely is important as an_ illustra. 
tion of the lesson inevitably learned by 
our young officers from the teaching of 
the purchase system. They regard their 
position as their own right, bought with 
their own money. They look on their 
pay as the interest of that money, and 
they cannot realize that they are the 
servants of the State. Well, Sir, if the 
penalties threatened in the statute do not 
deter officers from exceeding the regulation 
prices, while those regulation prices are 
legally recognized, we may be sure that, 
as long as you leave a trace or vestige of 
purchase, so long will everything in the 
army be bought and sold in spite of all 
our efforts to the contrary. Colonelcies 
and majorities will be for sale no longer 
in open, but in secret, market ; just 
as now adjutancies in the Militia and Vo- 
lunteers are notoriously objects of traffic, 
and purses are made up for retiring officers 
in the non-purehase regiments handed over 
to us from the East India Company. But 
abolish this system root and branch—train 
the public spirit of the army to nobler 
things—cease to place before the eyes of 
our officers the spectacle of commissions 
sold, like patent razors, with the stamp of 
authority upon them, and you may confi- 
dently expect to see the day when our mili- 
tary men will scorn such a traffic, just os 
it is now scorned by our civil servants, both 
in India and at home. Cease to legalize 
purchase, and you will put the Commander- 
in-Chief on his honour to suppress all sur- 
reptitious traffic in commissions. You will 
put our officers on their honour no longer 
to carry on that traffic; for, in spite of 
your official regulations, it is idle to say 
that they are upon their honour now. And 
when English officers are upon their honour 
we shall have a stronger guarantee than 
any written law, or ordinance, or Act of 
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Parliament, by whatever penalties it may 
be strengthened and enforced. At present 
the Commander-in-Chief appears to be so 
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ashamed of being unable to enforce these | 


provisions, that in the last edition of the 
Queen’s Regulations they have been en- 
tirely omitted. Our military authorities 
actually are so powerless against the pro- 
hibited custom, that they have been driven 
toignore the prohibition, and their conduct 
in so doing must be regarded as a sign of 
grace. Finding the law a dead letter, we 
must all agree they did well to bury it. 
And this acknowldgment of the impossi- 
bility of preventing the abuse of the system 
must be accepted as a forerunner of the 
abandonment of the system itself. 

And now, Sir, if hon. Members will 
look at the Paper, they will see that the 
Ist Resolution is general, following a 
great example which is fresh in the me- 
mory of the House. It was thoroughly 
argued out Jast year, and all that could 
be said about it was said then. It is 
worth noticing, however, that it is pro- 
posed to fix a date after which no sale is 
to be legal, on the same principle—to use 
an uncomplimentary comparison, which I 
hope no hon. and gallant Gentleman will 
consider to be intended offensively—on the 
same principle that in calling in elipped 
money or depreciated paper currency, it is 
necessary to fix a date after which the 
condemned circulating medium is not to 
pass. And as the nation must expect to 
have to pay the difference between the 
real and the nominal value of the coinage 
which it is superseding, so, if we wish to 
abolish purchase, we must look the ex- 
pense of that great operation boldly in the 
face. It will be necessary to compensate 
our officers not only for the sum which 
they paid for their commissions in open and 
legitimate market ; we must make up our 
minds to pay them back all that they gave 
as a fancy price over and above the legal 
limit. 
hardly requires argument or illustration. 
The public have hitherto thrown upon our 
officers the burden of providing their own 
retiring allowances, and the public must 
re-pay, in some shape or other, the sums 
which have been advanced by individuals 
in support of the system under which their 
services have been engaged. It is, above 
every other cause, the respect shown by 


English reformers towards vested rights | 


that renders English reforms so solid and 
so durable. A day, then, must be fixed on 
which every officer on full-pay will be cre- 


The justice, the necessity of this | 
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dited with the sum which he could get for 
his then commission, taking into account 
both the regulation and the non-regulation 
prices. The computation would be made 
by a Commission of experienced military 
men, versed in the transactions of the mili- 
tary market—men in whom their brethren 
in arms would feel an implicit confidence. 
And then if an officer, after whatever lapse 
of time, resisting the temptations of the 
revised system of retirements which I pro- 
pose soon to describe, and unambitious of 
rising to the rank of general, determines 
to leave the army by a process which, 
under the present system, would have in- 
volved the sale of his commission, he would 
receive from the Treasury the sum which 
stood in his name. 

And now perhaps hon. Members who 
have not had time to look into the more 
hidden mysteries of the purchase system, 
may wish me to say a few words about 
the 4th Resolution. The hon. Members to 
whom I refer, knowing that a colonel on 
his promotion to be major-general is not 
allowed to sell his commission, may be at 
some pains to understand why an officer in 
that predicament should under any cireum- 
stances be entitled to compensation. But 
under the present régime something of this 
sort takes place. A colonel has pretty 
certainly invested too much money in his 
commission to allow him to sacrifice the 
whole of it; so he watches his progress on 
the list of colonels, and when he comes 
near the top, he lets it be understood that 
he will retire on half-pay if he can obtain 
from the next officer down for purchase a 
sum varying froma third to a half of the 
value of his commission. Sometimes a 
purse will be made up in the regiment. 
Sometimes, if the money is not fortheom- 
ing in his own regiment, he will exchange 
into another where the officers are better 
off. In one way or another he generally 
gets back something handsome, unless, as 
is sometimes the case, while he is bargain- 
ing about to the right and left, there is a 
sudden gush of promotion, and he finds 
himself a major-gencral before he has 
completed iis negotiation. This misfor- 
tune, which is a terrible bugbear on the 
military stock exchange, is popularly 
know as being ‘caught in a brevet.” 
There was a famous instance in the per- 


,son of, I think, General Bunbury, who 


was very widely pitied throughout the 
army. And it is only the other day that a 
Cavalry colonel had made himself unpopular 
in his regiment by refusing to retire when 
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his officers had taken the trouble to make 
up a purse, preferring to wait his own 
time. By way of punishment, it was agreed 
that no one should deal with him when his 
own time came; and he was allowed to 
drift into a major-generalship without re- 
ceiving a farthing back of all that he bad 
laid out. The poor man is said to have 
lost at a stroke £17,000. The authorities 
not only winked at all this; but actually 
in some eases regulated their appointments 
to high and important commands abroad, 
by the success and failure of the candi- 
dates in this most unprofessional system 
of brokerage, General Augustus Spencer, 
giving evidence before the Purchase Com- 
mission, speaks as follows :— 

“T have seen inefficient officers get promotion 
for the purpose of enabling old officers to realize 
their capital, perhaps on the point of death. I 
have seen superior officers appointed to high com- 
mands, from their not having been previously able 
to recover their capital through an unexpected 
brevet.” 

Now, Sir, there are two capital objec- 
tions always ready to be brought forward 
against any proposal to abolish purchase : 
first, that it will stop promotion, and fill 
the army with old officers ; secondly, that 
it will give great scope to favouritism in 
high quarters, because it is maintained 
that under the present system, however 
the poor man may suffer, at any rate the 
rich have a fair field and no favour. But, 
Sir, if the Government is willing to earry 
out in all its details some scheme virtually 
the same as that now upon the Paper, both 
these objections will fall to the ground. | 
[or in order to obviate the first, in order 
to remove the apprehension lest the extine- 
tion of purchase should cause a glut in the 
channel of promotion, we must extend to | 


the whole army the scheme of retire- 
ment with certain necessary modifica- 


tions, pretty unanimously recommended by 
Mr. Childers’ Committee of last year—a 
Committee in which there was a strong, 
and indeed, | may say, a preponderating 
military element. The main provisions of 
this scheme are the permission given to 
every oflicer to retire on a handsome main- 
tenance after a certain number of years in 
the army ; and the obligation to retire 
after he has passed the age at which he is 
fit for service in the field. Now, Sir, I 
know that the idea of cutting short an 
officer's career at any age whatever is ex- | 
ceedingly unpalateable to many military 
men; but the time is coming when in| 
dealing with questions concerning the de- 
fence of the nation we must cousult pub- 
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lic utility and not private sentiment. We 


/must propound this question to ourselves ; 


Are we maintaining our army with a 
view to peace, or with a view to war? If 
the latter, we must look for our examples 
in the annals of war, and not in the annals 
of peace. We should endeavour to fashion 
our army after the model, not of what it 
was when it fought in the Crimea after 
forty years of peace, but after the model 
of what it was when it fought at Waterloo 
after twenty years of war, Sir, it has been 
stated, and as far as I can learn it has 
never been contradicted, that the Waterloo 
army contained only one officer over the 
age of fifty, and that officer was, indeed, 
brilliant exception, for he was General 
Picton. But whether this sweeping state- 
ment be true or not, there can be no doubt 
whatever that active service soons clears 
the ranks of all the elderly subalterns and 
captains. And, therefore, for the sake of 
the efficiency of the service, and in the in- 


i terests of the younger officers, we should 


do for ourselves what the first year of war 
would do for us. This is the view of one 
of our best soldiers, Sir William Mansfield, 
who says— 

**I would place every captain en retraite at 
forty-five years of age, and every field officer at 
fifty, the latter being available for higher offices if 
specially suited to hold them.” 

This has long been the view of the French 
military authorities, who oblige a captain 
to retire at fifty-three, and a lieutenant at 
fifty-two. But, Sir, if this scheme be 
adopted, besides those officers, who retire 
compulsorily at a certain age, who, in my 


opinion, will be very few, and those who 


are tempted into retirement by a liberal 
scale of annuities, which, in all probability, 
will be very many, there will be the vacan- 
cies caused by the great numbers of young 
men of good family who then, as now, will 
seek the army for a few years as a worthy 
and noble pastime. I know, Sir, that we 
are told that it is the purehase system 
which attracts these young men into our 
service—which statement, if it means any- 
thing at all, must mean that eldest sons, 
and men of rank join the army because 
the army is the only profession in which 
wealth will tell. Sir, in behalf of the 
younger men of this country, I utterly 
refuse to credit that aspersion. It is not 
the right of purchasing steps over their 
poorer comrades that fills our army with 
the pick of our gentry and aristocracy. It 


‘is the free life of adventure and travel 


—the pleasant genial fraternity of the 
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mess—and, above all other motives, the | the door to rapid promotion, are still more 
hope of doing something in the day of | apprehensive lest it should open the door 


trial for the honour and advantage of Eng. 
land. Change the system as you like, and 
you will have plenty of gentlemen. I do 


to favouritism. It is to meet this objection 
that the 5th Resolution has been put upon 


| the Paper, which, now that T eome to look 


not believe that there is a higher and bet- | at it again, evidently comes too early, and 
ter tone in any corps in any army than in | should have changed places with the 6th, 
our own Artillery and Engineers, where | The experience of all good armies has 


purchase is a thing unheard of. 
yoeates of purchase tells us that we want 
gentlemen. Well, Sir, if by gentlemen, 
they mean men who desire to get an ad- 
vantage over their less wealthy brethren in 


arms, all I can say is that those are a class 


of gentlemen whom we can very well afford 
to want. 


Perhaps some hon. Gentleman may not | 


be able fully to understand why it is that 
military men imagine that the purchase 


system quickens promotion by tempting | 


men to leave the army, and acts as a 
sort of substitute for a system of retiring 
allowances. 
wishes to marry and settle down, he sells 


his commission, say for £2,500, which is a | 


pretty little sum of money with which to 


furnish his house and buy a brougham. | 


But, at the first blush of the thing, it would 
certainly appear that if he had never had 
occasion to buy those commissions, he would 
have had the £2,500 in his pocket, with 
the interest in addition. But officers evi- 
dently have an instinct that such would not 
be the ease, and, to a certain extent, that 
instinct is a true one ; for the commissions 
of a young officer are frequently bought with 


money which he would not get under any | 


other conditions, When a good opportunity 
comes for pushing a young fellow up a step, 
his father spares, and borrows, and begs 


every farthing he ean serape together. The | 
family friends give something, and the re- | 


lations anticipate the legacies which they 
Sir, to use a homely, or, 
perhaps, rather a vulgar expression, the 
purchase system is regarded by many of 
our young officers, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, rightly so regarded, as a gigantic 
machinery for screwing money out of the 
governors. A young officer who, at 
present, can Jay his hand upon £2,000 
whenever he thinks fit to sell out, knows 
very well that, if it were not for the pur- 
chase system, one of those thousands would 
be in his father’s pocket, and the other 
in his maiden aunt’s reticule. 

And now, Sir, I come to another point. 
The most reasonable and thoughtful among 
the advocates of purchase, while they fear 
lest the abolition of purchase should close 


The ad- 


At present, when an officer | 





| proved that the true principle on which 
| promotion should be conducted is that of 
selection, based upon seniority. According 
'to the French law, the promotion from 
| lieutenant to captain is two-thirds by se- 
| niority, and one-third by selection—for a 
captain to become a field officer, seniority 
and selection in equal proportions; and 
after the grade of chef de battaillon pro- 
| motion is exclusively by selection. Colonel 
| Claremont, who had rare opportunities of 
observation as Assistant Military Commis- 
| sioner at the French head-quarters in the 
| Crimea, deseribes the system as follows :— 
“Every year there is an inspection of every 
regiment in the service ; and there are inspectors- 
general appointed, who are not general officers 
|} commanding troops anywhere, but independent 
men—a certain number for the Infantry, a certain 
number for the Cavalry, a certain number for the 
Artillery, and a certain number for the Engineers. 
Before they start on their tour of inspection, they 
each get a printed form of instruction, pointing 
out exactly all the points to which they have to 
turn their attention ; and it keeps up the most 
perfect uniformity throughout, because these men 
have not been commanding this particular regi- 
ment or that particular regiment. ‘They go 
amongst them quite unbiassed; they have to 
turn their attention to the selection of officers for 
promotion ; they are told that in such a district 
there are so many regiments and so many officers, 
| and there will be so many vacancies. The com- 
manding officer of each regiment presents to the 
| inspector about double the number of officers for 
| promotion than there are vacancies for. The in- 
spector sces these officers, examines them in every 
way, and marks the best men. All these confi- 
dential Reports are sent to the Minister at War, 
| and the inspectors general meet in committee, and 
| form a general return of promotion. In accord- 
| ance with their return the Minister makes his 
| promotions.” 
| . 
| After stating that the army thoroughly 
understands this somewhat elaborate pro- 
eeeding, Colonel Claremont makes this 
most important observation—** They do 
not grumble at it. Every man seems 
to get his fair proportion.” And he like- 
wise assures the Royal Commission of 
this fact, in words that must surely have 
made it blush—** There is not a single 
money transaction in the French army, 
Not one.” His observations are fully borne 
out by what we know of French military 
opinion. General Trochu, whom | do not 
| hesitate to call the first living military 
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authority in the world, especially on all 
matters relating to the tone of armies, 


says—I will read his words if the House | 


will exeuse an English public school ac- 
cent—*‘ L’avancement est soumis a 
regles fixees par la loi, I] a consequem- 
ment rien d’arbitraire.”’” But, Sir, 
are told that this is all very well in France, 
but that the English army would have 
no confidence in the manner in which 
the Horse Guards would exercise its 
patronage ; and, strange to say, 
language is most common in the mouths 
of those very men who always, whether 
within the walls of this House or in the 
Committee-rooms upstairs, most vehe- 
mently resent it when any audacious civilian 
speaks lightly or disparagingly of that very 
institution which they dare not trust with 
the powers so liberally placed in the hands 
of the French War Office. Well may the 
Commander-in-Chief say, ‘* Preserve me 
from my friends.”” It is the more hard 
on him that he should meet with such 


treatment from his trusted allies, because | 


in the last Queen’s Regulations he has 
published very full and detailed instructions 
to the general officers who are to carry 
out our half-yearly inspections, which do 


not lose an atom by contrast with the in- | 


structions of the French War Office. 


Now, Sir, these instructions afford an | 
excellent substratum on which to found a | 
solid and satisfactory system of selection. | 


Though there is some danger lest hon. 


Gentlemen who remember the debate of | 


last year on the Motion of my hon. Friend 
the Member for the Montgomery boroughs 


should receive what I am now going to say | 


with the laughter of incredulity, it is the 
fact that, with some most notorious and 


unhappy exceptions, the promotions made | 


by the Board of Admiralty give fair satis- 
faction to the service. And, Sir, if it be 
really the case, which I do not for a mo- 
ment believe, that political intrigue, or 


aristocratic exclusiveness, or Royal par- | 


tiality are so rampant in our public Depart- 


ments that we must fly to a system which | 


judges merit by the criterion of the longest 


purse, then indeed those time-honoured | 


institutions of which we are so proud may 
be said to have been on their trial long 
enough. No, Sir, a high-spirited officer 
wonld surely far prefer some slight and 
occasional uncertainty about the justice of 
this or that appointment, to the miserable 
necessity of turning aside from the cares of 


his noble profession to the wretched huck- | 


stering and chaffering and bargain-making 
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on which his career at present depends, 
Shortly after the debate of last year I got 
a very civil letter from an officer, whose 
name I do not recollect for I tore the letter 
up, and quote from memory, in which he 
expresses surprise that 1 brought forward 
Lord Clyde’s authority against purchase, 
as Lord Clyde himself profited by purchase, 
| and the writer went on to give his idea of 
| what profiting by purchase meant. He 
|affirmed that Lord Clyde, after waiting 
many years for promotion, obtained it at 
length by borrowing money from, if I re- 
member right, a Demerara storekeeper and 
| a Creole widow. Now, Sir, 1 do not vouch 
| for the truth of this story ; for in the first 
place I do not know the writer personally, 
j and in the next place I have not got the 
letter by me. But it is worthy of note 
that any English soldier should believe that 
the greatest English soldier of our own 
time should have learned by such an ex- 
perience to be enamoured of such a system. 

Sir, I have no doubt hon. Members who 
wish to keep things as they are, will insist 
very strongly upon the ruinous expense 
which this proposed change would entail 
upon the country. The change unques- 
tionably will be very costly. It will involve 
a considerable outlay, spread over a whole 
generation. For an economical army re- 
former it is an unsatisfactory reflection that, 
after the Crimean War, purchase might have 
been abolished at a comparatively trifling 
cost, on account of the great number of 
officers who held commissions which had 
been obtained without purchase, by death 
vacancies, and the other casualties of active 
service. At that period anyone who had 
contracted to buy up the saleable commis- 
| sions for £1,500,000, would have gained 
by his contract. But the Horse Guards 
| refused to take advantage of that most 
favourable state of the commission market, 
caused by a war in which the purchase 
system had confessedly broken down, to the 
shame and sorrow of the country; and, there- 
fore, if the country should now have to 
spend three or four times the £1,500,000 
which this most salutary and necessary 
operation would have cost it then, it is 
at the door of the Horse Guards and not 
at the door of army reformers that the 
unpopularity of the increased estimate 
should lie. If the Seeretary at War came 
down to this House, or at any rate to the 
coming House, with a plan for the emanci- 
pation of our army from its ancient tram- 
mels, and asked us to pay the necessary 
price, is there anyone who doubts that 
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that price would be paid as willingly as| determined to abolish the battalions of 
some years ago we voted £7,000,000 for Chasseurs and the flank companies, and to 
the far more dubious advantage of the take the best advice in the teeth of the 
Coast Defences ? most honoured traditions. No, Sir, this 
Several hon. Members have told me that is not the time to talk of schemes as 
my scheme is all very well, but that the visionary and Utopian. That was how 
House of Commons is a practical Assembly, Austria on the eve of the Seven Weeks’ 
and will regard it as Utopian. Sir, let hon. War talked of the Prussian breech-loaders. 
Gentlemen look carefully around the political Whatever we intend to do in the way of 
horizon, and then ask themselves gravely searching army reform, this is the end we 
whether Europe in its present condition is must begin at; and the War Office knows 
in any sense a Utopia! Look at Prussia, it well. When the authority determined 
the best equipped and best organized of all to reform our Transport corps, the first 
modern communities. Is she resting on thing they did -was to abolish purchase in 
her oars? Read Colonel Crealock’s Report the Military Train, and they did it by 
about Austria, and see what is being done means of the Reserve Fund, at the expense 
in that most aristoeratic and retrograde of of the Infantry officers. Let us to-night 
all the continental armies. What is being bid them carry the good work to its com- 
done in France? Why, Sir, if there be pletion, and let it be honestly done at the 
one thing which French officers of the old | expense of the community. 
school regarded as the secret strength of And, now, Sir, [ come to the 7th and 
their army—if there was one principle last Resolution, which in importance bears 
more than another to which they attributed the same relation to the others as a lady’s 
their great historical victories, it was the postscript proverbially does to the rest of 
principle of picked regiments of corpsd’élite. her letter. For if once we could obtain 
This belief was carried so far, that out of this point ; if once we could prevail upon 
the annual multitude of recruits, the tallest the War Office to set aside some fixed pro- 
men with the broadest chests, were taken portion of vacancies, say one-third or one- 
for the Artillery and the Engineers. The fourth, for men promoted from the ranks, all 
Cavalry had the next choice. Then the else would follow ingoodtime. Forthat mea- 
battalions of Chasseurs a piéds had the | sure would necessitate a complete revolu- 
right of selection, and what remained was | tion; a revision of our military system from 
considered good enough for the Infantry of | the highest to the lowest ranks. For, in 
the Line. But not even there did the sys- | the first place, men who depended for their 
tem of selection stop. The best men who subsistence on their calling, would obtain 
remained were all drafted off for the two commissions in such numbers that they 
flank companies out of the six which com- | would feel their own strength, and would 
pose a French battalion, and the four centre | introduce into our mess-rooms professional 
companies were made up exclusively of ma- | habits and a tone of economy. They would 
terial which had been rejected on all hands. | bring pressure to bear which would force 
Well, Sir, it was but last year that General the authorities to come to their assistance 
Trochu, in his most eloquent and thought- | by abolishing some of the unnecessary ex- 
ful treatise, L’ Armée Francaise, a work penses, which, at present, weigh down our 
which has three times the fascination, and, poorer officers. Regimental bands would 
I am glad to say, had three times the sale no longer be paid for out of their scanty 
of the best sensational novel of the year, stipends; uniforms would be simplified 
was bold enough to condemn utterly this and changed to the advantage of every- 
system which ever since the last Empire body but the army tailors ; hundreds and 
had been worshipped as the special merit hundreds of pounds would no longer be 
and glory of the French army. He spent on sealskins, and embroidery, and 
courageously told his countrymen that’ gold and silver lace, for an unfortunate man 
it was because England had no corps | who would fight much more comfortably 
@élite that her Infantry was the best in| in a suit of plain broadcloth, which cost 
the world. ‘* L’Infantérie Anglaise,’’ he | twelve or fifteen guineas; there would be an 
says, “ Est |’Infantérie la plus redout- end to the childish meddlings with the cut 
able du monde. Heureusement il n’y en and pattern of their costumes which vex 
a pas beaucoup.’”” And what was the the hearts of good and poor soldiers ; uni- 
effect of his remonstrance ? Why, Sir, in| forms would be cheaper, and officers would 
some of the last accounts from France, no longer be ashamed to wear them when 
we read that the French War Office has off duty—a custom which in itself is both 
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a sign and a partial cause of the unprofes- 
sional spirit of our army. On the ether hand 
the certain prospect of advancement would 


{COMMONS} 


draw so many men of a better class into! 


our ranks, that we should be both enabled 
and obliged to improve the condition and 
foster the self-respect of the common 
soldier. We should have such an acces- 
sion of good reeruits that we must then 
do what we ought to do at once, and that 
is, make it a point to get rid of all the 
bad bargains; and when the army is free 
from scamps and ruffians—when once, as 
now in the Police, dismissal has become 
the severest of all punishments—then all 
those degrading penalties, over which we 
fight so desperately year after year, will 
go with the consent of all parties in time 
of war and of peace alike. Flogging will 
be a thing of the past, and we shall have 
heard the last of that shameful stigma, 


the branding free Englishmen with the | 


Jetters of shame. Why, Sir, when the 
Recruiting Commission of 1859 was told 
to make recommendations, by which the 
well-being of the English soldier should be 
increased, one of the remedies which they 
proposed was the more indelible marking 
of his back and shoulders—a_ proposition 
that was adopted by the Horse Guards 
with ominous alacrity. 

I know we are told that the British soldier 
likes to be commanded by gentlemen. But 
I cannot forget that we are told so by the 


very same men who maintain that the well- ; 


conducted private soldier regards flogging 
and branding with pride and satisfaction. 
And, Sir, in the hour of need and peril 
the Horse Guards forgets its own favourite 
theories. During the stress of the Crimean 
War and the Indian Matiny it lost sight 
of the fact that our troops objected to be 
officered by any but gentlemen; and in the 
five years between 1854 and 1858 no less 
than 483 soldiers were raised from the 
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manning it from the dregs of society. An 
hon. and gallant Member told us last year 
that if we promoted a ploughman or a 
linen-draper, because he happened to be 
smarter than his fellows, and because he 
could read and write, he would destroy the 
whole tone of a regiment. Not so thought 
Cromwell, when he applied himself to form 
the last army which has ever really repre- 
sented the full fighting strength of the 
English people. No, Sir, to use his own lan- 
guage, he sent all the tapsters and broken. 
down-serving people about their business, 
and took honest, God-fearing men of re- 
cognized position and calling: paid them 
well, and chose their officers from their 
own body. Napoleon always looked back 
with regret upon his first Italian army, 
as the best force which he ever led; be- 
cause, as he himself said, that army had 
becn raised from all ranks of society, 
during the early enthusiasm of the Revo- 
lution. If, on the march, he wanted a 
secretary, he had but to call to the com- 
pany which happened to be passing, and 


; one-half of the men would start from the 


ranks. But when the danger was over, we | 


went back to our old ways, and slammed 
the door of promotion in the faces of our 
rank and file. In the years 1861, 1862, 
and 1803, respectively, the promotion from 
the ranks numbered three, four, and eight. 
We must do something to attract into our 
ranks the hard-working, well-to-do classes, 
whether those classes go by the name of 
upper, middle, or lower: those truly work- 
ing classes which, in their different pro- 
fessions, trades, and callings, have made 
England what she is in commerce and in 
history. 
officering our army from the froth, and 


Mr. Trevelyan 


We cannot go on much longer | 


ranks; and it was from those very ranks 
that he selected the most famous fraternity 
of generals that the world ever saw. 

Hon. Gentlemen will talk « good deal, as 
they have talked in times past, of the system 
which produced the army which triumphed 
at Talavera, and Waterloo, and Goojerat : 
but, Sir, these are not our first or our only 
laurels. No English army ever gained 
such successes against such odds as the 
little bands of heroes who fought in the 
early wars in France. Crecy and Poic- 
tiers and Agincourt were won by national 
armies containing, in their due proportion, 
all classes, from the Prince to the peasant. 
Sir, in the year 1818, Marshal Gouvion 
St. Cyr introduced the admirable system 
of promotion, selection, and retirement, 
which, to this day, prevails in the French 
army. Referring to that event, the Duc 
d’Aumale writes thus —‘ Then,” he says, 
“France felt that she had recovered her 
army, and the army had got its charter.” 
Sir, what the French can do, we can do. 
Of all the feelings which actuate the policy 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite, there is none 
more honourable than that profound econ- 
viction which they entertain, regarding 
the innate excellence of the British charac- 
ter. At all Conservative banquets and public 
meetings, we are told that it is ignoble and 
unpatriotic to be for ever comparing our- 
selves with foreigners, to our own disadvan- 
tage. Therefore, Sir, I appeal to those hon. 
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Gentlemen to examine the system which | system of bartering and huckstering ; but 
France has long ago adopted ; which Aus- | he (Captain Vivian) was amazed that a 
tria, taught in a bitter school, is beginning | system said to contain so much vice and 
to adopt too late for her fame and power | so few virtues should have endured so long, 
—and to tell us what those national fail- | and more amazed that their armies should 
ings are which forbid that system to sue- | have obtained such glorious victories, which 
ceed in England, You, at any rate, can had been in a large degree attributable to 
surely not be un-English enough to say the wonderful way in which our men had 
that red tape and favouritism, and nepo- followed their officers and our officers had 
tism are so peculiarly native to our soil led their men. The reference to Cregy 
that we dare not do here what is done at | and Poictiers was a singularly inapt illus- 
Paris and at Vienna. And to hon. Gen- | tration in behalf of the change proposed; 
tlemen on my own side of the House—and | for those victories were won by an army 
more especially to those who, like myself, led by one class of men and manned by 
do not wince when their opponents stig- another, yeomen following knights with 
matize them with the name of Radical— | marvellous fidelity. This was a question 
I adjure them to do their utmost to provide | which had been discussed frequently in 
us at the earliest date with an efficient, an | that House, and which had occupied con- 
intelligent, a national, and, in the truest | siderable attention out of it ; but it was 
sense of the word, with a democratic mili- | one which the general public little under- 
tary foree. Then, and not till then, Eng-| stood. The hon. Gentleman had declared 
Jand will feel that she has recovered her this to be a question of money against 
army, and the army will have got its| merit, as though money and merit could 
charter. | never go together ; but it might as reason- 
Mr. MELLY seconded the Resolution. | ably be argued that a man of merit could 
: ‘ haveno money. The fact was that mone 
Motion made, and Question proposed, had a sheilinets influence in smopaiiiie 
“That the Purchase and Sale of Military Com- | a¢ Jeast to the higher ranks, because there 
missions be discontinued after a date fixed for that . 
purpose.”—( Mr, Trevelyan.) were at present three requirements for 
promotion—seniority, efficiency, and, lastly, 
Captain VIVIAN was bound to say that | money. It was said that money enabled 
his hon. Friend (Mr, Trevelyan) had ad- | the less meritorious to pass over the heads 
vanced his arguments with great fairness, | of the more meritorious. No doubt such 
and wiith a certain amount of moderation, | cases might be found; but, on the other 
and that he was not surprised he had apolo- | hand, this very system of purchase enabled 
gized for the form of his Metion, inasmuch | a man who had merit and money to pass 
as the Motion of that evening was not a over the head of the man without either, 
sequence to the Motion of last Session. | If that was the case, then the description 
The Motion of last year was in an abstract | of those who said the system was one of 
form, to the effect that the system of | money against merit was unfair. LHe be- 
purchase in the army did not conduce to lieved that Lord Clyde was induced to 
the efficiency of the army, That was a| remain in the military profession by being 
proper and natural Motion to make. It) able to purchase over the heads of three 
was debated at eome length, and was) of his seniors. But then his hon. Friend 
negatived by a large majority. He should | would ask him why, under such cireum- 
have expected that the Motion of this stances, the purchase system was so un- 
evening would have been a renewal of the| popular in the army; but, so far as he 
one of last year, in the hope of obtaining | knew, it was by no means unpopular in the 
a reversal of the decision then come to; | army, either amongst the purchase or non- 
but his hon. Friend now proposed a long! purchase men. If anything was unpopular 
and detailed scheme, whereby purchase in| in the army it was, not the purchase 
the army should be immediately abolished. | system pure and simple, but the abuses 
The Motion of his hon. Friend was of a/ that had crept up about it, such as the 
much more sweeping character than any | increased extra prices paid for commissions 
ever advocated in that Llouse or out of it, | now-a-days, That was an abuse which had 
for Sir De Lacy Evans never attempted to | gone on increasing, and which might well 
abolish the system of purchase at onee. | be done away with, but it had nothing to 
He would ask the House to listen to what | do with purchase pure and simple. If they 
his view of purchase in the army was, for | attempted to do away with the purchase 
his hon. Friend had called it a miserable | system it would only come up again in 
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another form. In an army lately done 
away with, where purchase was unknown, 
there existed the bonus system, which was 
nothing more nor less than a system of 
compulsory purchase without control, as 
against a system of purchase under control. 
A friend of his, Mr. O’Dowd, who under- 
stood the working of the system as well 
as anyone in England, had lately written 
a book, in which he deseribed the purchase 
system as a “self-supporting retirement 
system by means of deposits.’ He trusted 
that the House would pause before they 
proceeded to revolutionize our regimental 
system by abolishing purchase. General 
Trochu stated that the part of our army 
system which was pre-eminently superior 
to that of any other country was our 
regimental system. The effect was to 
enable our officers to obtain more rapid 
promotion than in any other army. He 
had sat upon a Committee presided over 
by the hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers) to inquire into the dead-lock in 
the non-purchase corps. What did the 
Committee suggest? A system of pur- 
chase by the State, so that, after a certain 
number of years, the State should buy the 
commissions of officers and get them out 
of the way. There were grumblers in all 
professions; but he ventured to say there 
was not a single officer in that House who 
would not say that the purchase system 
was popular in the army. Lately there 
had been twelve non-purchase corps added 
to the army. Things had lately come to 
a dead-lock in these vorps, and he had 
been informed that the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir Stafford Northcote) had decided 
that, in order to secure a flow of pro- 
motion, an officer wishing to retire after 
a certain number of years should receive 
a sum of money out of the Indian funds. 
That would be neither more nor less 
than a system of purchase by the State. 
But then it was said that the purchase 
system was unpopular with the poor man, 
and the case of Sir Henry I[avelock 
was cited. It was said that he was crushed 
down by the purchase system ; and that if 
it had not been for the siege of Lucknow 
he would never have risen in his profession. 
But Sir Henry Havelock exchanged twice 
out of his regiments in order to get money 
under the purchase system, and he would 
have commanded a regiment long before 
he did if he had remained in his regiments. 
it was hard to attribute such things to a 
purchase system when they were acts done 
by a man himself in furtherance of his own 


Captain Vivian 


{COMMONS} 


'views and objects in life. 
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If the House 
should, notwithstanding, determine to abo- 
lish purchase, was it possible to abolish 
it in the lower ranks? His hon. Friend 
admitted that in the lower ranks promo- 
tion must go by seniority, and he believed 
that if he proposed to adopt the principle 
of selection in those ranks he would open 
the door to very great unfairness ; for they 
could have in the lower ranks but small 
experience of the qualities of an officer, 
and it was not fair that promotion should 
go by selection. Depend upon it that if 
they adopted the principle of seniority they 
would have in one shape or other, a system 
of buying out. They might pledge an 
officer never to sell his commission; but 
what was to hinder him from eelling his 
sword for £200, or his old cob for £500 ? 
His hon. Friend had shown a good deal 
of ingenuity in answering the question 
what it would cost to do away with the 
purchase system? His hon. Friend said 
it might have been abolished in 1856 for 
about £2,000,000 ; but he avoided telling 
the House what it would cost to abolish 
it now. He would submit to the House 
certain figures showing what the country 
must pay to buy up the vested interests 
of the army. Those figures were placed 


| before the Royal Commission on Purchase 


issued soon after the Crimean War. Then 
there were many young officers who had 
served so short a time that they were not 
entitled to sell their commissions ; but 
since then our army had been increased 
by two Cavalry and twenty-seven Infantry 
regiments. In 1856 the regulation value 
of the commissions was, in the Ca- 
valry £1,335,290; in the Foot Guards 
£610,110; and in the Infantry of the 
Line, £5,180,630 — making together, a 
total of £7,126,030. But justice required 
them to pay not only the regulation price, 
but also whatever additional sums had really 
been paid under the system now connived 
at. Mr. O'Dowd had gone pretty closely 
into that matter in his pampblet, and, 
taking first, in respect to the Cavalry, one 
of the most expensive and one of the 
least expensive regiments, he found that 
the average amount above the regulation 
price paid by a major for a, lieutenant- 
coloneley was £6,800 in the dearest regi- 
ment, and £5,075 in the cheapest. That 
gave a mean of about £6,000 as the ave- 
rage sum paid above the regulation price 
for a lieutenant-coloneley. Thus, it would 
be necessary to pay to the Cavalry 


£1,735,000 above the regulation price ; 
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to the Guards £435,000; and to the 
Infantry of the Line £2,849,000 ; making 
together £5,019,000 above the regulation 
price. 


they arrived at a total of £12,145,030 as 
representing the real value of the vested 
interests in the army. He took off 20 per 
cent as a fair deduction for promotion to 
the rank of general, retirement on half- 
pay, and other vacancies. Therefore, the 
House must be prepared, not in the course 
of a generation, but at most in twenty 


years, to spend first of all £10,000,000 in | 


round figures to buy out the vested interests 
of the army. But that was not all, it 
would cost them to get rid of purchase ; 
for they would have to revise their whole 
system of retirement. Officers in pur- 
chase corps were now entitled to retire on 
half-pay after twenty-five years’ service ; 
but in the Committee, of which he had 


been a member, it was suggested, as the | 


only means of increasing the flow of pro- 
motion, that officers in non-purchase corps 
should be able to retire on full-pay after 
twenty-two years’ service. Then, in addition 
to paying the sums he had already stated, 
they would have to provide for a system 


of retirement on full-pay after twenty-two | 


years’ service instead of on half-pay after 
twenty-five years’ service. What that 


would cost, he was not in a position to | 
say; but he thought he was much below | 


the mark when he said that besides the 


£500,000 that would be added to the Es. | 
timates for twenty years at least, they | 
would have to pay £1,000,000 a year for | 
additional | 


ever, or, in other words, an 
ld. of income tax for ever. Surely, 
it was idle complaining of the extrava- 
gance of the Estimates if, in the pursuit of 
a chimera, they were to saddle the country 
with that increased expenditure. 


at finding such a proposal supported by the 
Members of the Liberal party, who had 
always been the strenuous advocates of re- 
trenchment. But he was not prepared to 
deny that a gocd deal of mischief had 
crept into our existing system. He be- 
lieved that system had attained to over- 
grown dimensions, and he particularly 
objected to the practice of paying for 
commissions sums largely beyond the re- 
gulation price. That was, however, a 
subject which he would leave in the hands 
of the Executive, and more particularly of 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary for 
War, who had already shown not only 
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To that had to be added the | 
£7,126,030 before mentioned ; and thus | 


He con- | 
fessed that he should feel much surprised | 
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|in dealing with military grievances. An- 
other point which he would hand over to 
the right hon. Baronet was the question 
whether promotion should take place by 
seniority or by selection. The Resolution 
he wished to submit to the House was 
}one a great part of which was not at all 
novel. The first portion of it provided 
that in the Cavalry and Infantry there 
| should be no purchase above the rank of 
captain. Under it nobody could buy the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. That would 
|have been carried out by Lord Herbert, 
had he lived, and was endorsed by Sir De 
Lacy Evans. After all, it was simply 
|applying to the responsible rank of the 
command of a regiment the system which 
at present prevailed in all other respon- 
sible positions in the army. They could 
not buy a major-generalship, nor any Staff 
appointment ; and yet the due perform- 
ance of the duties of a commanding officer 
| of a regiment required a man to be pos- 
sessed of qualities by no means inferior 
to those of the officers of the Staff. It 
might be said that if they touched the 
regimental system, and abolished purchase 
in one part and allowed it to remain in 
another, they would entirely unhinge it. 
But the principle he proposed now ex- 
isted in a branch of the army which was 
by no means the least efficient. He re- 
ferred to the brigade of Guards, where 
purchase ended with the rank of captain; 
so that when an officer retired he received 
what he had paid for his company. and 
nothing else. He wished to engraft on 
the whole regimental system for the rest 
|of the army simply the system now ex- 
isting in the Guards. He might be asked 
how he proposed to treat lieutenant-colonels 
in the transition state? The regulation 
value of the commissions of field-officers 
was £883,700, and the extra money paid 
amounted to £436,000, making a total of 
about £1,320,000 ; and a deduction of 20 
per cent for vacancies would reduce the 
|}sum to £1,056,000. But by the saving 
| effected through the reduction of the regi- 
mental ranks that sum would be brought 
down to £971,000; and therefore, if the 
House adopted his proposition to abolish 
purchase above the rank of captain, 
£971,000 would be the sum which the 
plan would cost the country. The second 
| part of his proposal, which was to reduce 
the number of regimental commissioned 
ranks to three—namely, lieutenant-colonel, 
captain, and lieutenant—was most impor- 
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tant, but would probably meet with less 
opposition than the other part. _ He pro- 
posed it because at the present moment 
non-purchase officers met with four obsta- 


cles intheireareer. THe might call them the | 
four turnpikes which barred their passage. | 
They had to purchase from ensign to lieu- | 


tenant, from lieutenant to captain, from 
captain to major, and from major to lieu- 
tenant-coloncl. He proposed to do away 


with three of those turnpikes, and to reduce | 


the regimental commissioned ranks to three 
—lieutenant-colonel, captain, and lieuten- 
ant. Ie could not see what objection could 
betaken to that proposition, There wereonly 
three kinds of duty in the regimental sys- 
tem. There was the lieutenant-colonel, who 
commanded the regiment ; there was the 
captain, who commanded a company, and 
then there was the lieutenant, who was 
subordinate to that officer. He knew that 
he should be met with the objection that if 
the major were done away the second lieu- 
tenant-colonel would be made of the same 
rank as the officer commanding the regi- 
ment. That objection might easily be dis- 
posed of by giving the officer commanding 
some distinctive appellation, such as lieu- 
tenant-colonel commandant, and by placing 
him, consequently, in a superior position 
to the second lieutenant-colonel. He pro- 
posed that every major should, on a given 
day, become a licutenant-colonel. This 
would not add considerably to the expen- 
diture of the country, for those officers 
raised to superior rank might be treated as 
were officers in the Artillery, who did not 
get superior pay until they arrived natu- 
rally, according to the rota, at the supe- 
rior rank, receiving only ls. a day addi- 
tional in the meantime. With regard to 
that part of his Resolutions relating to 
education, he thought that after the able 
manner in which the subject had already 
been discussed in that House, it was unne- 
cessary for him to dilate upon it now. He 
proposed that the going through a course 
of practical professional training should 
be a preliminary condition to the acquisi- 
tion of a commission in the Cavalry, 
Guards, or the Line; so that every officer 
should, immediately on joining his regi- 
ment, be able to do his duty. He next 
came to the great question of whether or 
not it would be possible to reduce the 
number of officers in regiments of the 
Line? One thing was clear—either that 
the Artillery was under-officered, or that 


our Cavalry and Line were very much over | 


A battery of field artillery | 


officered. 
Captain Vivian 
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{numbered 100 men, with 120 horses, be. 
|sides guns, a very important command, 
There were five combatant officers — 
‘namely, two captains and three lieuten-. 
ants to each battery. A battalion of the 
Line at home numbered 700 men, with 
thirty-four combatant officers, or double 
ithe number of the Artillery. A Cavalry 
/regiment contained about 500 men of all 
‘ranks at home, with twenty-seven comba- 
tant officers, being also twice the number 
of the Artillery, The question, then, was 
whether a proportion of officers which was 
greater than in any army in Europe was 
necessary. The last portion of his Motion 
referred to the retirement; but that he was 
convinced would not be so expensive as its 
opponents anticipated. Ie fully understood 
that his hon. Friend who moved the original 
Resolution was actuated by a sincere desire 
to promote the interest of the army; but 
he believed that the system of purchase 
had become so overgrown of late years that 
the ery against it would never end until 
some reform was effected. Ile proposed 
that the Ilouse, if it should give its sanec- 
tion to these proposals, should furnish the 
sums necessary for carrying them into 
effect, and he was sure that they would 
not shrink from the sacrifice which such 
a state of thiigs would impose. He had 
trespassed at some length on their indul- 
gence, and he then left the Amendment 
of which he had given notice in their 
hands. 


Amendment proposed, 

To ieave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “in 
the opinion of this Llouse, the ground of complaint 
against the operation of the Purchase System in 
the Army would be greatiy diminished, and the 
efficiency of the Service improved, by the aboli- 
tion of Purchase above the rank of Captain in the 
Cavalry and the Infantry of the Line,”—( Captain 
Vivian,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr. O’REILLY said, his reason for ad- 
vocating the total and immediate extinction 
of the purchase system was that he be- 
lieved every step towards it would not 
only more firmly ingrain it in the constitu- 
tion of the army, but render it more diffi- 
cult and ultimately more costly to abolish 
it. The speech of his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Truro (Captain 
Vivian) divided itself into two parts— 
first, a glowing eulogy on the system of 
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purchase, and, secondly, a recommenda- | ment; and no doubt when an officer re- 
tion of the abolition of at least one-half of tired he found himself in possession of 
it. Dis hon. and gallant Friend said the | some few thousand pounds. But did the 
great object of the purchase system was | system give it to him? Why, it was his 
that the army should be led by a different own money he had paid, and it was no 
class from the rank and file. Now, he more a retirement provided by the pur- 
cordially accepted that sentiment. But chase system than if he had placed his 
was the distinetion between the class that | money in the first instance in a deposit 
led and the class that followed to consist | bank at a reasonable rate of interest. It 
merely of this—that the one had so many | was no doubt most desirable that our 
hundred pounds more than the other? | army should be officered by gentlemen, 
The distinetion of the officers of our army | and it always would be in a great ma- 
was this; they were better educated, better | jority of instances by men who were born 
trained, superior in acquirement, in eleva- gentlemen, with a few exceptions of men 
tion of mind and other qualities to those who had fought their way and achieved 
whom they led, and therefore it was the nobility of blood; but if they fixed the 
men followed them. lis hon. and gallant | standard of education and qualifieation as 
Friend, in his praise of the purchase sys- high as they pleased, they would find in 
tem, shut his eyes to the fact that, year | the army, as in every other profession, 
after year, generation after generation, | English gentlemen who would qualify 
regulations had been framed and solemn | themselves for it. The system made 
oaths taken with a view to prevent the | everything in the army venal. It made 
abuses of the system; but parties, who| English gentlemen believe that in that 
would be the last to be guilty of such | particular profession advancement and dis- 
conduct in any other matter, perjured | tinction might be not only purchased, but 
themselves year after year till oaths and | made the subject of bargaining and huck- 
declarations had to be given up, there| stering. The original idea was that there 
being no power to prevent this abuse. It | should be a regulation price for the various 
was an abuse essential to the system, | grades; but once admit the purchase 
and one that could not be controlled. The | system in any shape or for any grade, and 
hon. and gallant Member for Truro drew | it was impossible to even limit the abuses, 
a parallel between compulsory purchase in | At first there was no purchase for appoint- 
the Indian Army and the British Army, | ments to the staff of the depot battalions. 
but the two things were very different. It| But what had sprung up? Those ap- 
was generally argued in favour of the| pointments were found to be good posi- 
} 
| 


purchase system that it accelerated the | tions; they were held during pleasure; and 
flow of promotion in the army, and if| the consequence was that within a very few 
it was an advantage to have young officers | years large sums were notoriously paid for 
in the army there was no doubt the ser- | exchanges to depot battalions, The Com- 
vice gained in that respect; but did it | mander-in-Chief thought, and very pro- 
accelerate promotion for non-purchasing | perly, that those appointments should be 
officers? Then they were told to look at | only temporary, and accordingly he limited 
the non-purchase corps and the stagnation | the period for which they were to be held 
which prevailed there. No doubt there | for five years; but his Royal Highness 
were lieutenants of considerable standing | felt obliged to make that rule prospective. 
—of ten and twelve years’ service—but It did not apply to those who had been 
that was partly attributable to the large | appointed before the Order, but it bore 
entries into those corps during the Crimean | hardly on even many of those gentlemen, 
war. But in the first fifty regiments of | because, as the appuintments were ouly to 
the Line there were fifty-nine lieutenants | be held for five years, in future they would 
of thirteen years’ standing, and eight | not succeed in getting back the money 
lieutenants of fourteen years’ standing. | they had paid for them as permanent posts, 
These men were therefore all senior in | Again, take the office of adjutant of Militia, 
their standing to the average of the lieu- | Every person appointed to an adjutancy in 
tenants of non-purchase corps; but look | the Militia made a solemn declaration that 
to the list above these, and they would | he had not directly or indirectly paid, or 
find captains who had entered the army in | promised to pay, any sum of money, or 
1865, and it was for such that the pur- | given or promised any reward, for his ap- 
chase system accelerated promotion. It | pointment. The colonel also made a de- 
was said the system provided a retire- | claration that he believed in the truth of 
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the adjutant’s statement. But what was| Clyde. The fact that these men had only 
the case? Why, that adjatancies in the | reached positions in which they did such 
Militia were sold every day, and that there | service to their country in consequence of 
were offices in which their sale and pur- | the accident of their having purchased ong 
chase were made, It was the same thing | step showed us what men were left behind 
with the adjutants in the Volunteers. As | from want of the ability to purchase. Theo. 
a Member of one of the Royal Commissions, retically it was possible for a man to reach 
he was sent to the War Office to make in- | the rank of lieutenant-colonel by death 
quiry as to the declarations taken. by | vacancies ; but the fact that not one officer 
officers. A gentleman had informed him | had succeeded in doing so between 1817 
that asa rule no hesitation was shown by | and 1857 showed that practically the thing 
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officers to make the declaration required of 
adjutants of Militia, but that some officers 
were too conscientious to take it. On his 
asking the gentleman how those who did 
make it could get over the matter, when it 
was so notorious that the office was one 
which every day formed the subject of 
purchase, he told him that some of them | 
covered over the body of the declaration | 
with a sheet of paper, so that they might 
subscribe their name without seeing what | 
they were declaring to. The hon. and gal- | 
Jant Member for Truro would permit pur- | 
chase up to the rank of senior captain, and | 
what would be the effect of that arrange- | 
ment when the lietenant-coloneley would 
no longer have to be purchased? Why, | 
clearly, to make the senior captaincy worth 
so much more money in the market, and 
in 


the removal of the three ‘turnpikes ’ 
the lower grades would only have the effect 
of raising the demand of the two remaining 
to that which the five possessed before. | 
The purchase system deprived the Com- | 
mander-in-Chief of the opportunity of se- | 
lecting the best officers for the superior | 


ranks of the army. It might be said that | 
the selection of those officers was well 
exercised. It was as well exercised as it 
could be under the circumstances ; but the 
selection was confined within a particular | 
pen. You could choose the best man out | 
of those who had got in; but you could not 
choose the best man out of those whom | 
your purchase system had kept out. Be- | 
fore an Army Commission which sat in| 
1857 it was stated that from 1817 not one | 
officer had reached the rank of lieutenant- | 
colonel without purchase. He believed 
that during the Crimean War two officers 
had reached that rank without ever having | 
purchased, and that one or two had done | 
s0 since the close of the Crimean War; | 
but not one man had ever obtained the | 
command of a brigade in the field, who for | 
the previous twenty years had not pur- | 
chased a step. General Havelock had | 
purchased one step, or he would not have | 
reached the command, and so ha Lord | 


Mr. O’ Reilly 


was not to be done. His Royal Highness 
the Commander-in-Chief could appoint no 
officer to the command of a regiment of 
Cavalry who had not £16,000 more than 
the regulation price, and no officer to the 
command of a regiment of infantry who 
had not £4,000 or £5,000. A few months 
ago there was a case of an officer of 
Cavalry standing out to give no more than 
the regulation price, and immediately every. 
one cried out, ‘* What a shameful thing!” 
As long as you left one turnpike you left 
the whole system. One was as bad as three, 
He cordia!ly agreed with the hon. Member’s 
last proposal to extend, enlarge, and liber- 


| alize our system of military education. For 


many years he had pondered over this 


| question, and he ought to state that at the 
outset he had a strong feeling in favour of 


purchase in the army; but the more he 


| considered it the more clearly he perceived 


that it led to evils which were never con- 
templated when it was originally introduced, 
He was, moreover, convinced that the sys- 
tem would be soon swept away, and he 
sincerely trusted it would be replaced by 
another system, under which we should 


‘obtain for our army a supply of gentle- 


manly and well educated officers. That 
desirable end could, in his opinion, only be 
attained by fixing a high standard of edu- 
cation. In conclusion, he expressed a hope 


| that before long the gate of education, and 


not the gate of purchase, would be the 
entrance to our army. 

Cotone. NORTH said, he thought his 
hon. Friend who brought forward the Mo- 
tion (Mr. Trevelyan) could not seriously 
suppose its result would be at all favour- 
able to his views, Was it likely that the 
Treasury and the country would be prepared 
to pay a very large sum of money in order 
to enable his hon. Friend to carry out cer- 
tain fancies of his own against the general 
feeling of the army? Undoubtedly the 
operation of “ purchasing over’’ was a very 
disagreeable one to the officers affected by 
it; but, nevertheless, he had no hesitation 
in declaring his belief that the genera 
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feeling in the army was in favour of the 
purehase system. He (Colonel North) was 
quite prepared to meet any case of real 
grievance, and he had shown this when he 
submitted to the House a Motion for meet- 
ing the case of officers who had rendered 
the country long service. It had been 
asserted by his hon. Friend that there had 
been, so far as he knew, no instance of an 
officer who had risen from the ranks to the 
command of a regiment, and that there was 
certainly no instance of a person rising 
from the ranks to the grade of a general 
officer. 


Mr. TREVELYAN explained his mean- | 


ing to have been that no one had so risen 
who had never purchased a step. He was 
referring to the period before the Crimean 
War. 

Cotoye. NORTH said, he might remind 
his hon. Friend of the case of Sir John 
Elley, a distinguished Waterloo officer— 
at one time a» Member of that House— 
who commanded the Blues for years. He 
could not at the moment give the names, 
but he had no doubt that previously to the 
Crimean War there were many officers in 
command of regiments and brigades who 
had never purchased their promotion. If 
his hon. Friend referred to the evidence 


given before the Select Committee presided 
over by Sir James Graham, he would find 
that the Cavalry had up to that time been 
officered by young men who either pos- 
sessed large fortunes themselves or were 


the sons of gentlemen of property. Many 
of these officers had graduated at the 
Universities ; but at the time when the 
sixty-five cornetcies became vacant men of 
this class, although they would have been 
able to pass the examination, declined to do 
80 because they did not choose to run the 
tisk of being plucked. His hon. Friend had 
made a mistake respecting the £200,000 
paid out of the Reserve Fund ; for the real 
effect of that payment was to benefit the 
poor officers. It was true that when the 
army was despatched to the Crimea our 
officers had not that experience which the 
officers of every foreign army possessed ; 
but this was due, not to the purchase 
system, but to the niggardly conduct of the 
House of Commons in refusing to grant 
sufficient supplies to enable our officers to 
perform their duties. The circumstance of 
the Army Transport Corps being a non- 
purchase corps had been particularly dwelt 
upon in the course of the present discussion; 


but in point of fact it was a non-purchase 
corps by necessity, being officered by non- | 
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! commissioned officers mostly of the Artillery 


and Royal Engineers. The way in which 
these men were treated after their return 
from the Crimea was so shameful that the 


‘subject was brought under the notice of 
|the House of Commons, and a Select 


Committee appointed which resulted in 
justice being done tothem. A noble Lord, 
who knew the world as well as any one, 
and who died the Leader of the House, 
having himself been Secretary of State for 
War (Viscount Palmerston), defined merit 
as the opinion one man formed of another, 
which was sure to be disputed by many who 
were disinterested, and denied by the friends 
of the unsuccessful, and therefore that noble 
Lord doubted whether any system of selec- 
tion would secure appointments which would 
be universally acknowledged to be made on 
the ground of merit alone. As to officers 
being pained by being passed over, would 
their feelings be much less hurt by a system 
of selection? One man knew that another 
was richer than himself; but would he 
acknowledge that another was more intel- 
lectual and better qualified for a position 
than himself? Mr. Sidney Herbert, when 
Secretary of War, had also expressed doubts 
of the wisdom of the proposed change. 
Under all the cireumstances he felt bound 
to oppose the Motion. He thought the 
proposition of the hon. Member for Truro 
(Captain Vivian) much more reasonable ; 
but it was utterly impossible to reduce the 
number of regimental officers. It might 
be done if they were never to be sick, or 
never to have a day’s leave ; but as things 
were the idea could not be entertained. 
CotoneL SYKES observed, that in the 
old Indian Service there were no less than 
6,000 officers, and yet amongst them dis- 
cipline, efficiency, and the highest gentle- 
manly feeling were maintained without the 
aid of purchase. Promotion was accelerated 
in the Company’s armies by a regimental 
arrangement that was highly satisfactory 
up to the time when it was put a stop to 
by the transfer of the Government of India 
to the Crown. In the Company's army 
every officer entered as a cadet, and rose 
by seniority, as he himself had done ; and 
the arrangement he referred to was the 
regimental bonus fund, out of which, when 
an officer up to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel retired, he received the conven- 


| tional sum attached to the rank he held. 


Contributions to that fund were regulated 
by the proximity or otherwise of the 
officer to the head of the rank he held, 
and were not compulsory, as some hon. 
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Member said ; and he knew an instance in 
which an officer refused to pay his quota. 
This system still prevailed in the non-pur- 
chase regiments in India, and if the pur- 
chase system was abolished here, what 
was to prevent officers coming forward in 
the same manner, and giving the value of 
his commission to the retiring officer ; the 
contributor knowing that he would receive 
back ihe value of his own commission when 
he himself retired: thus relieving the eoun- 
try from the payment of the value of the 
existing commissions ? 
came of this bugaboo, this béte noire of 
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£10,000,000 that it was said would have | 


to be paid if the purchase system were | 


abolished 2 No doubt, the change would 


be attended at first with some hardship in | 


the lower ranks, but ultimately they would 
get the full benefit. If the purchase sys- 


tem was to be continued, in the name of | 


all that was sacred, honourable, and just, 
he hoped they would not call upon a gen- 
tleman to make oath that he had not paid 
more than the regulation price for his com- 


mission when he knew that that was not | 


the fact. 

Mr. H. HERBERT said, that there 
was no such oath. 

Cotonet NORTH also said, that there 


was no oath of that kind, and never had | 


been such an oath in the regular army. 
CotoneL SYKES said, he was sorry 
that he had made a mistake ; but he had 
thought that there was some oath or de- 
claration of that kind ; and his impression 
still was that some declaration was sub- 
scribed by officers appointed adjutants of 
Militia and Volunteers. In illustration of 
his argument that the purchase system 


prevented meritorious officers from rising, | 


he (Colonel Sykes) would mention the case 
of an officer now senior subaltern, who had 
been born in the regiment, became sergeant- 
major, and for distinguished service and 
high character had an ensign’s commission 
bestowed upon him by the Horse Guards. 
He saved enough money to buy a lieu- 
tenancy, and he had now risen to be the 
senior subaltern. 
about to go to India, two extra companies 
had to be added toit, and it became accord- 
ingly necessary to have additional captains. 
He made an application for one of the 
companies, but the reply he received was, 
that, as a matter of economy, it was in- 
tended to give them to captains whose 
companies had been reduced on their regi- 
ments coming home from service abroad. 
Such a decision was plausible enough in 
Colonel Sykes 
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What, then, be- | 


The regiment being | 
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jitself; but its effect was to deprive this 
| meritorious officer of the chance of further 
|promotion. It was small consolation to 
| him to be assured by the military authori- 
ties of the War Office, after his case had 
been brought to their notice, that he 
should succeed to the first death vacancy, 
This, however, might not oceur for many 
‘years to come; and meanwhile officers 
with means at their command would pass 
‘over his head. This ease afforded a prac. 
tical illustration of what was going on in 
very many regiments. Te trusted the 
time was coming when gentlemen would 
no longer desire to engage in pursuits so 
foreign to the military profession as bar- 
| gaining with money for the attainment of 
position in the army. 

GneEraAL PEEL: I do not feel myself 
called upon to defend the original introdue- 
tion of the system of purchase into the 
army, or to deny the objection which in 
| theory exists to anybody being enabled to 
attain promotion or preferment merely be- 
cause of his having the means to purchase 
an advance, while another officer, his equal 
in point of ability and merit, does not pos- 
sess that facility. But do not let it be for 
a moment supposed that the system of 
| purchase is confined to the army. There 
is not a class of life, from the highest to 
| the lowest, in which people do not obtain 
| appointments by means of money. Take 
| the highest offices in the Church. Livings, 

which are the first step to those offices, are 
notoriously purchased. Take, again, the 
highest offices in the State. These can 
only be obtained by passing through this 
fTouse—by a system of purchase, as every- 
body knows. [Zaughter.| When I say 
purchase, I do not mean a purchase of 
seats, but such an expenditure of money 
as the law allows. Lawyers, for instance, 
rise to the summit of their profession by 
ineurring an expenditure which other 
lawyers, possibly as clever as they, are not 
able to sustain. Now, as far as the pur- 
chase system in the army is concerned 
| there is this consideration, which is not out 
of place when the subject is discussed in 
the House of Commons. The system was 
| originally brought into play in consequence 
of the niggardliness and neglect of the 
State in not making provision for those 
who, through sickness, long service, oF 
| other circumstances, were desirous of re- 
‘tiring. And even now, by the action of 
| the Army Reserve Fund, money is ex- 
|traeted from the purchasing officers, in 
order-to pay for that which, if paid for at 
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all, ought to be paid for by the State. I 
certainly think we ought to have a fuller 
explanation of what the change of system 
will cost than has yet been given us iu this 
debate. Large as was the sum mentioned 
by my hon. and gallant Friend (Captain 
Vivian) I am quite certain that if you 
are to do justice to everybody that sum 
will be largely exceeded. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Truro invites you by his Motion 
to declare— 

“ That this House will make good such sums 
as may be required to give just compensation upon 
their retirement to existing officers who, in re- 
spect either to the then regulation value of their 
Commissions, or of sums paid by them in accord- 
ance with regimental usage, may be liable to pe- 
cuniary injury in consequence of the adoption of | 
the above Resolutions.” 

Tell me what justice that would do in the 

case of men who are now serving upon 

the understanding that at the expiration | 
of twenty-one years’ service they shall be 

entitled to sell their commissions as if they | 
had purchased every step. Surely, if you 
are to do justice, you must credit those 
men with the value of their commissions. 
Again, every officer is now entitled to re- 
ceive £100 or £50 a year, as the case may 
be, for his service. Do you intend to re- 
eognize this, or not? If you act justly 
there is nota man in a purchasing regi- 
ment to whose credit you must not place 
some amount, whether in respect of what 
he has paid for his commission, or else in 
respect of his services. Is the House pre- 
pared to grant these officers the sum re- 
quired, or do you think another [ouse of 
Commons would be prepared to follow your | 
example, and to carry out an abstract Re- 
solution? This is far too large a question 
to be settled by a mere Resolution of this 
House. I object not only to the monetary 
part of the proposal, and to the great ex- 
penditure which it will cause ; but I object 
to the alteration which it will make in the 
composition of the army. Whatever the 
faults of the purchase system—whatever 
anomalies may have attended its operation, 
at all events it is admitted, even by its 
opponents, that it causes a flow of- promo- 
tion—that younger men rise to commands 
in purchasing than in non-purchasing regi- 
ments, Look at the non - purchasing 
branches of the service, the Artillery and 
Engineers. It has happened two or three 
times in my recollection that promotion in 
the Artillery has come to an entire dead- | 
lock, as injurious to the interests of the | 
service as of individual officers. Sir | 


George Murray, then Master General of | 
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the Ordnance, told me once that Woolwich 
| had become “a neet of old women.’’ By 


that he meant that, in consequence of the 
want of any retiring allowance, the officers 
held on till they were no longer able pro- 
perly to discharge their duty. In 1858-9, 
when complaints were made to me that 
Artillery general officers did not get com- 
mands, I was obliged to point out that 
there were only four who had not passed 
the average life of man, there were only 
three or four at that time who were under 
seventy years ofage. I need hardly say 
that was no advantage to the service. The 
Resolution of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Trevelyan), if carried out, would alter the 
whole system by which you are to officer 
your army, and virtually he admitted him- 
self that his object was to democratize the 
army. By a profession a man should be 
able to gain as much as will support him. 
But the hon. Gentleman himself admitted 
that the military profession is one of the 
worst going, in a remunerative point of 
view. We have over and over again been 
enabled to resist in this House any demand 
for inereased pay on tlie part of the officers, 
because the supply has exceeded the de- 
mand. On one occasion, it is true, there 
were vacancies in the Cavalry regiments. 
But the vacancies existed much more from 
the stringency of the examinations than 
from the price of the original commissions. 
I recollect last year the hon. Member 
pointed out what I am sure the House is 
exceedingly proud of, that we have two 
gallant officers representing the same 
county and both possessing the Victoria 


| Cross, and he asked in a tone of triumph, 


** Will not such men be always found where 
Victoria Crosses are going?’’ I say cer- 
tainly—where Victoria Crosses are going. 
In time of war you have no difficulty in 
officering your regiments ; but we are a 
peaceable nation, and Victoria Crosses are 
not always to be had. It is in time of 
peace that an army becomes dangerous to 
a country, and no country in the world is 
so jealous as we are of a standing army. 
Surely, then, it must be some consolation 
to know that the officers as a body are 
meu as much interested personally in pro- 
tecting property as any Gentleman in this 
House or in the country. My hon. and 
gallant Friend (Captain Vivian) denied 
that the non-purchasing officers get any 
advantage from the purehase system. 
Why, the non-purchasing officer gets more 
advantage from the system than any other, 
There are no deductions from his pay in 
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the shape of interest upon money expended | 
in the purchase of commissions, and he’ 
also receives something every year for his 
services. If any young man without money 
about to enter the army should ask my 
views as tothe regiment in which he should 
enter, I should say, ‘“‘If you can possibly 
do so get into a regiment where every man 
but yourself can purchase ; as long as there 
is any one man senior to yourself in the 
rank you hold you obtain an advantage 
from purehase. It is only when you be- 
come the senior in that rank that you are 
liable to be prejudiced ; but in the long 
run you gain as much as you lose.” 
The usual three courses are open to us 
with regard to promotion. There is, 
first, the present system; then there is 
the system of strict seniority, and lastly 
there is the system of partial seniority and 
partial selection. Now my hon. and gallant 
Friend who has just sat down quotes an 
instance to show that contribution is not 
compulsory, for he says he knew a ease in 
which an officer refused his quota. Well, 
I have no doubt the general feeling about 
this officer was that he was a very shabby 
fellow for thus obtaining an advantage 
without contributing his share to the cost 
of it. That sort of thing will always pre- 
vail under a system of strict seniority. As 
to the selection, 1 have greater objection 
to it than to either of the two other sys- 
tems. Depend upon it, you will never in- 
troduce a system of selection without 
creating jealousies and suspicions of un- 
fairness—in all probability perfectly un- 
founded—which will rankle in the minds of 
the officers, and which you will be quite 
unable to remove. Very often the system 
of selection would necessarily place at the 
head of a regiment men who are not fit for 
the position. Take the case of an officer 
who has gained the Victoria Cross. A man 
may have gained that distinction by rush- 
ing out of the ranks or by some gallant 
action which has brought his name into 
the newspapers, and public opinion would 
raise a loud complaint if he were passed 
over, yet he might be the most unfit man 
in the service to take the command of a 
regiment. It is far from my wish to de- 
preciate the value of the Victoria Cross ; 
but I do not hold that it is a certificate en- 
titling the bearer to everything, command 
of a regiment included. But it is said, 
“All this will depend upon the Com- 
mander-in-Chief ; he will have the power 
of selection.” 
of another kind will arise. If you give this 
General Peel 
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| the notion of gross partiality. 


No doubt; but then cases | 
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power to the Commander-in-Chief, you must 
give him the power of removing officers 
without Courts-martial ; officers guilty of 
no military offence, but who are thought, 
from temper or other circumstances, to be 
unfit men to command a regiment. Why, 
this House would be inundated with com- 
plaints from men so treated. Suppose the 
senior major is passed over. What is his 
position ? He is pointed out as a man unfit 
to hold command, and what authority can 
he have in the regiment afterwards? Yet 
the commanding officer may be killed in 
action, and instantly this major will be 
called upon to command the regiment. 
Again, the officer under him may be a 
very fit man, yet because his senior officer 
is thought ineapable, he sees another man 
brought in and put over his head. I say 
that nothing would more tend to create 
jealousies in the army, particularly in time 
of peace. In my opinion the good officer 
is the man who goes with his regiment 
everywhere, and who shirks no service 
where they may be; but if he goes, for 
example, to the West Indies with them, 
what chance has he of being selected for 
command ? Then it is proposed that the 
army shall be officered by two distinct 
classes of men, and that a certain number 
of commissions shall be reserved for men 
who rise from the ranks. Then you would 
have on the one hand young officers highly 
educated, and officers much older than 
they are, who have risen from the ranks, 
and whcse knowledge would be entirely 
professional. Do you not suppose that 
they would be jealous at having over them 
comparative boys, who might be good 
mathemeticians, but who knew little of drill 
or regimental duties? I hold in my handa 
letter from an officer who himself rose from 
the ranks and became adjutant in a regi- 
ment in which promotion was not very 
quick, and what does he say ?— 

“Born in the army, and having entered it at 
about sixteen years of age from school, I naturally 
feel the greatest interest in everything connected 
with our military service, I was therefore 
alarmed when I read in the public prints that in 
the proposed re-organization of the Departments 
it is contemplated to abolish the purchase system, 
and to a certain extent substitute promotion by 
selection. If the abolition should be adopted for 
selection, the greatest discontent will exist from 
I have the firmest 
conviction that it would be a most fatal blow to 
the good feeling which should pervade our ranks 
of officers (and which happily now exists to the 
fullest extent), it would engender feelings of jeal- 
ousy, as no selection during peaceable times can 
be viewed as impartial (unless by seniority), where 
there is no opportunity for distinguished conduct. 
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4 . + The sooner the rejected leave the 
service the better for themselves and the regiment, 
as their influence and authority as officers would 
to the greatest extent be lost with their men. . 

A father puts his son (a military aspirant) into 
the army, with a small allowance ; be may be able 
to purchase a lieutenancy for him, but that is the 
most he can do for him; the purchase system 
brings numbers into the service who can pur- 
chase; these clear a way from the front of the 
non-purchaser, and give him by a death vacancy, 
&c., his company without purchase, I have a son- 


in-law, a captain, now serving in the Line, of 


about thirty-two years of age, who thus obtained 
his company under ten years, all without purchase, 
whereas if there had been no purchase in the army 
he would now, if a lieutenant at all, be a very 
junior one.” 


with him, that a great deal is said on this 
subject by persons who understand very 
little about it. He adds— 
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}and from the experience thus gained he 


had the strongest doubts as to the caleula- 
tions made in reference to the expendi- 


| ture that would be necessary to carry out 


the scheme of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Trevelyan). He thought that it would 


| require a far larger expenditure than had 


been proposed ; and therefore that they 
might well hesitate before they assented 
to the proposition which was brought be- 
fore them. Of the two he preferred the 
scheme of the hon. and gallant Member 
(Captain Vivian); for if they were to 
abolish the system of purchase to any ex- 


| tent, they had better make up their minds 
Then he remarks, and I fear I must agree | 


“The purchase system, as a rule, is no griev- | 


ance to the non-purchaser ; it in no way what- 
ever interferes with the good feeling between 
brother officers. The man who cannot purchase 
feels that the purchase system clears away a great 
many of his seniors, and thereby gives him the 
best chance of early promotion without purchase. 
Of course there are a few grumblers in the ser- 
vice, and always will be under any system 
I feel certain that if the votes of the non-pur- 
chasing officers of the army could be taken on 
this question, the proposition to set aside the pur- 
chase system would be swamped. . . . Promotion 
from the ranks to a limited extent will no doubt 
be left open in any change. Great care should, 


however, be taken lest a good non-commissioned | 


officer makes a bad officer, from imperfect educa- 
tion, irritability of temper, &c.” 

These, I believe, are the feclings of a large 
majority of the non-purchasing officers ; 
and | do hope that this House will not, 
for the sake of democratizing the army, 
engage to pay a sum of money which could 
not be less than from £10,000,000 to 
£12,000,000. 

Mx. GRENFELL said, 
step towards demoeratizing the army would 
be to establish the conscription ; aud if 
the country was ready to bear that burden 
it was entitled to enjoy the other privileges 
of the French system. Unless, however, 
hon. Members were prepared to go to this 
extent it would not be right to democratize 
only the officers. He thought that the 
proposition of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Trevelyan) was one that ought to be ex- 
examined not only by military officers, but 
also by those who were engaged in civil 
pursuits. It happened that he was em- 
ployed at the War Office when the Puar- 
chase Commission was sitting; and he 
held a position at the India House when 
the amalgamation of the Queen’s and the 
Company's services was brought about, 


that the first | 





to abolish it altogether. It was hardly 
becoming a moribund Parliament and Con- 
stitution to lay the burden of so vast a 
change upon their successors as was in 
cluded in the adoption of either of the 
two propositions befure the House, And 
as he had the authority of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Truro (Captain Vivian) 
for saying that he did not intend to 
press his Motion to a division he (Mr. 
Grenfell) would move the Previous Ques- 
tion; and thus, without binding themselves 
in any way to the system of purchase 
for the future, they would simply de- 
cline, at such a crisis of Parliament and 
the Constitution, to express any opinion 
on the subject. There were a few points 
which had not been adverted to in the 


‘debate upon which he wished to touch. 


The object of Sir Charles Trevelyan—who 
was the real author of the scheme—was, 
as he said before the Commission of 1856, 
to make the army more professional, and 
to prevent wealthy men from serving in 
it. But how stood the case? During 
the long years of peace the military ad- 
ministration of the country under the 
Duke of Wellington and his illustrious 
brethren in arms, became exhausted and 
worn out, and precisely at the time of the 
Crimean War all those Departments which 
were uot on the purchase system were, 
whether justly or unfairly he would not 
say, found fault with. The Staff Corps, 
which depended entirely on selection—at 
that time there was no system of exami- 
nation—was very much decried; so was 
the Commissariat; the Medical Depart- 
ment was incomplete ; the Military Train 
scarcely existed, and the whole Ordnance 
matériel was below the level of the science 
of the day. In fact, the only branch of 
the service which was considered to be in 
a state of complete efficiency, and admitted 
so by foreign officers, was the regimental 
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system ? Now, could they afford to throw 
away that which, after forty years of 
peace, had proved its efficiency, solely for 
the purpose of making the officers more 
professional and preventing wealthy men 
from serving in the army? One of the 
greatest authoritics on questions of this 
kind—namely, Lord Grey—stated in his 
evidence before the Commission that he 
held it to be a benefit conferred upon the 
country and on the wealthy men them- 
selves that they should serve in the army. 
A great deal of evidence was given before 
the Commission to show that the officers 
of our army were at present indulging in all 
sorts of luxury, which could be done only 
by wealthy men. But he would ask, was it 
ouly in the army that an alarming increase 
in luxury had taken place? Did not young 
men at Oxford, at the Inns of Court, even 
in the navy, indulge in a similar way ? 
Therefore, the two objects which Sir Charles 
Trevelyan had in view should not be suffi- 
cient to make the House at present declare 
that purchase should be entirely abolished, 
or to adopt the change proposed by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Truro. 
GeveraL PERCY HERBERT said, he 
was glad that the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Grenfell) had given notice that he would, 
if necessary, move the Previous Question, 
because he felt this was a very large mat- 
ter, which ought not to be settled by a 
Resolution of the House. Though in favour 
of purchase in the army, as furnishing the 
best system of retirement that he was ac- 
quainted with, he was not so wedded to it 
but that he was ready to accept any other 
system which might accelerate the flow of 
promotion, without doing injury to the in- 
terests of officers, whether present or pro- 
spective. The hon. Member for Tynemouth 
(Mr. Trevelyan), though disclaiming the 
accusation as far as he was concerned, yet 
mentioned, as if he believed there was 
some truth in it, an allegation that had 
been made by others--namely, that officers 
of family sought for employment in pur- 
chase corps because they wished to have 
the pleasure of purchasing over the heads 
of others. Now, the object of officers of 
family was almost invariably to get into 
crack corps; and these were the very regi- 
ments in which scarcely more than one or 
two officers would be found in the whole 
list that were not for purehase. Therefore, 
it could not be for the pleasure of pur- 
chasing over the heads of others that men 
of family entered the service. Then the 
hon. Gentleman said that the longest purses 
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formed the criterion of advance. But he 
begged to remind the hon. Gentleman that 
the longest purse would not give a man a 
single step until he became the senior on 
the list. Ours was a strictly seniority sys- 
tem, tempered by purchase. The senior 
on the list was offered the step, unless he 
was disqualified and the Commander.in- 
Chief exercised his authority, which was 
very rarely done, to prevent his advance. 
That was a point which was very much 
misunderstood—-not only abroad, but even 
in this country ; and he believed he had 
once before stated to the House that foreign 
officers who had talked to him on the sub- 
ject had been greatly surprised when they 
were made acquainted with the truth. It 
was an erroneous impression to suppose 
that a man with £10,000 could purchase 
any step he pleased in thearmy. The hon. 
Gentleman also said that it was a reflection 
on the Commander-in-Chief for military 
men to say that if purehase were done 


‘away with, and the system of selection 


adopted, it would open the door to jobbery. 
But he had always noticed that on ocea- 
sions of this kind the name of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was paraded with the 
greatest respect by Members who at other 
times were fond of denouncing the Horse 
Guards—the “ Horse Guards’’ being merely 
a euphemism for the Commander-in-Chief. 
In fact, there was scarcely a Session iv 
which some of these denunciations were 
not indulged in by hon. Members. Some 
expressly desired the army should be de- 
mocratized ; but the late Lord Raglan had 
told him, about a fortnight before his death, 
that a French marshal warned him, in the 
most earnest terms, against so fatal a 
measure, Ile offered this opinion of a 
French officer of high rank to the House, 
because the French system was continually 
being pointed out as a model. Ho was 
assured, also, that nothing gave the French 
Government more trouble than the sys- 
tem of retirements in vogue in the French 
army. Our own police system, too, was 
often lauded on account of the ease with 
which it was recruited ; but every man in 
the police foree received about £1 ls. a 
week, while the soldier only drew some 9s. 
How could it be expected that artizans 
would enlist in the army at that price? 
But, at the same time, it must not be sup- 
posed the army was recruited wholly from 
the vicious classes; the majority of the 
recruits, although simple fellows, were 
decent agricultural labourers. He gathered 
from the Army List that 350 officers sold 
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out of the army last year. What would 
be the inerease to the Estimates if the 
amount paid to these 350 officers on ac- 
count of retirement had come out of the 
public purse? It would be very large, 
and hon. Members would do well to bear 
this view of the subject in mind. He con- 
tended that the purchase system was a 
benefit, not only to the poorer officers, but 
also to those non-commissioned officers 
who were promoted without purchase, and 
who, by seliing their commissions, were 
able to make a provision for their families. 
He also desired to remind the House that 
the introduction of a system providing for 
succession to higher rank by seniority 
would result in a system of purchase such 
as grew up in the Indian army, from which 
the country would get no benefit whatever, 


but by which it would lose the inestimable | 


advantage of having an army whose officers 


were all comparatively youthful. He would | 


not object to the change proposed by the 
hon. Member (Mr. Trevelyan), if the coun- 
try were prepared to pay for it; but before 
voting for the change he stipulated that 
the House should be enabled to judge of 
its probable effect on the army. 

Si HARRY VERNEY said, that so 
large a question as this could only be dealt 
with satisfactorily by the Secretary of 


State for War, who alone would be able to | 
The | 


system which he should like to see tried | 


obtain all the requisite information. 


would be to have young men enter the 
Infantry for four or six years, say from the 
age of eighteen to twenty-three. The 
effect, he believed, would be that almost 
every family of the middle and lower classes 
would desire a son to enter the army; and 
these young men would make excellent 


soldiers, while the discipline which they | 


would undergo would be very advantageous 
to them. Many of them would be able to 
rise to non-commissioned officers, 
some, perhaps, to officers. The difficulty 


that had to be met in our army was, that) 


troops had to be stationed in all parts of 
the world; but he thought the colonies 
might, to a great degree, protect them- 
selves ; and the system he suggested 
would, of course, necessitate a separate 
Indian army—an arrangement which he 
had always advocated. With regard to 
officers, he was anxious that they should 
be better instructed. They were thoroughly 


brave ; but the want of professional know- | 


ledge on the part of mary of them led, he 
feared, to the loss of a large number of 
soldiers, especially at the commencement 
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\of acampaign. Every officer should have 
a certain knowledge of field fortification to 
enable him to defend himself for a time in 
any port where he might be placed ; and he 
should also be able to give some descrip- 
tion in writing, and by a plan, of any part 
of a country where war was being carried 
on. He had been told that at the time of 
the Crimean war there were 1,600 officers 
in the French army who were competent 
for this; but he was afraid that very few in 
our own army would have been able to do 
it. Moreover, if good officers were wanted, 
they should be pushed on when young, and 
intrusted with important duties when in 
the vigour of life, and when labour was a 
pleasure to them. He recollected the Duke 
of Wellington once saying, speaking of the 
qualities of a Commander-in-Chief on active 
service, that he should not be more than forty 
| years old. Every private soldier should be 
intelligent enough to understand the object 
_ of any movement, as was the case in the 
| Prussian army ; whereas, the Austrian 
troops were mostly men of little intelli- 
gence, and did not understand what they 
were ordered todo. The pay ought to be 
' good ; for men could not be expected to 
enter the army if other vocations were 
more lucrative. He trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman would consider the ques- 
tion of enlisting, if it were only two or 
three regiments, for short terms. He 
wished to see the system have a fair trial, 
‘as he had much hope that it would bo 
attended by success. If that were done, 
he believed that many a family would re- 
gard it as an honour and advantage that 
jone of its members should go into the 
army, whereas now it is too often thought 
a misfortune. 

CononeL LOYD LINDSAY said, he 
\did not despair of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Trevelyan) being induced to alter his 
opinions, with regard to the very sweeping 
| measure he had brought forward. It would 
have been more candid if he had separated 
from the purebase system that which in 
reality had no connection with the subject 

at all—the money paid over and above the 
price of the commission. His hon. Friend 
had alluded to the fact that at one time it 
was difficult to find officers for commissions 
in the Cavalry. That was not the case at 
present, or his hon. Friend would have 
referred to it in support of his argument. 
The fact was, that the army was at the 
present moment a very popular service, 
| and there was no difficulty in obtaining 
officers, though the pecuniary inducements 
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held out were very trifling. This was owing 


country, a very large leisure class, who 
were ready to place their sons or connec- 
tions in the army. It was from this leisure 
class—consisting of tradesmen and men in 
all classes of business who had made 
money and who were anxious to seal their 
position by sending their sons into the 
army—and not exclusively from the aris- 
tocracy, that the officers of the army were 
principally obtained. There was no reason 
to expect that the supply would fall off; 
and as long as the two terms of officers 
and gentlemen were regarded as synony- 
mous, he did not believe that any difficulty 
would be experienced in finding officers. 
The hon. Member for Tynemouth had ad- 
vocated the admission of non-commissioned 
officers into the commissioned ranks. Now 
there were no men of whom, as a class, he 
had a greater respect than for the non- 
commissioned officers of the army; who, 
as a body, fulfilled very important duties, 
in such a manner, as to give satisfaction 
and procure for them the respect of their 
superior officers. But they were generally 
men of a certain age, contented with their 
position, and not influenced to any great 
extent by ambitious desires, while their 
wives were no more capable of entering a 
new sphere of life than they themselves 
were, The result of promoting a few of 
these men would, in his opinion, be to spoil 
the men so promoted, while the promotion 
of a large vumber would inevitably lead to 


a deterioration of the commissioned ranks. , 


The experiment had been tried, and though 
it might answer to some extent in time of 
war; yet, where it had succeeded in one 


instance, in twenty cases it had failed. He | 


did not believe that the proposal would 
find much favour even among the non- 
commissioned ranks. Under the present 


system of purchase, entry into the army | 
| ment. 


was casy enough. A letter to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, as a rule, at once se- 
cured the placing the name of the candi- 
date on the list ; and on lodging a certain 
amount of money, and passing an examina- 
tion, a commission was obtained. That 
commission, however, was given in the 


order in which the candidate came out of | 
the examination, and was not the result of , 


bargain ; for a man possessed of great 
wealth could not get his promotion one day 
earlier than the man who possessed only a 
fixed sum. Except in one particular case, 
too, an officer who had served a certain 
time would, on leaving the army, have his 
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deposit money returned. 


to the circumstance that there was, in this! ask, from whom did the demand for the 


abolition of the purchase system come ? 
Were they told that the Commander-in- 
Chief was unable to obtain the services of 
officers capable of performing the duties 
assigned to them? or did the demand for 
this sweeping change come from the offi- 
cers themselves? On the contrary, those 
who were at all intimate with the officers 
of the army would bear him out when he 
said that they regarded the system with 
great favour. They did not enter the army 
without being fully aware of the nature of 
the system, and they knew, moreover, that 
by waiting a certain time their advance- 
ment would be a matter of great proba- 
bility, if not of absolute certainty. He 
maintained that even those officers who did 
not purchase their promotions benefited by 
the present system. The hon. Member for 
Tynemouth said that the effect of the pur- 
chase system seemed to be that officers 
could not be persuaded that they were the 
servants of the Crown. According to his 
experience, on the contrary, it was their 
greatest pride and highest honour that 
they were serving Her Majesty, and for 
this they gave up the pleasures of home 
and took their turn of service abroad, It 
had been argued as a great advantage in 
the Indian system that at certain steps 
officers were called upon to pay a fine and 
make a contribution as a step towards buy- 
ing out the officer at the head of the regi- 
ment. But these demands upon officers 
were made at uncertain and unexpected 
periods, so that officers were sometimes 
compelled to borrow money at usury. An 
officer was scarcely a free agent in the 
matter; for it was well known that if he 
were to show any spirit of contradiction 
and refuse to make the contribution ex- 
pected of him means would be found to 
make him very uncomfortable in the regi- 
Contrasted with such a plan the 
purchase system was much superior, be- 
cause no attempt was made to compel an 
officer to pay more than was convenient to 
him. Then it was said that, without sub- 
stituting any other plan for the purehase 
system, Parliament ought to place officers 
of the Cavalry, the Infantry, and the 
Guards in the same position as the Artil- 
lery. But had the system worked so well 
in the Artillery that it ought to be adopted 
in other branches of the service? On the 
contrary, promotion was so slow in the 
Artillery that an officer could hardly ex- 
pect to be made a captain until he was an 
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old man. He had never heard that officers 
in the Cavalry, Infantry, and the Guards 
were less efficient in the discharge of their 
particular duties than the officers of the 
Artillery and Engineers. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Tynemouth at the end of his speech 
made use of a phrase which, he confessed, 
he hardly liked. Ile talked of the army 
being ‘‘ democratized.’’ Now, the word 
democratized was generally used in the 
sense of being less Royal or less the ser- 
vants of the Crown. He did not think 
the hon. Member used the word in this 
sense; he probably used it in the sense 
of the army becoming more popular. [Mr. 
TREVELYAN intimated his assent.] As he 
had said, it was the pride of the army that 
they were the servants of the Crown, and 
it would be an evil day both for the coun- 
try and the army if they should ever look 
to that House for their advancement. He 
hoped that the army of this country would 
always be the Royal Army. Certain he 
was that if promotion in the army were 
taken away from the Commander-in-Chief 
it would be a very unfortunate thing for 
this country. The present Commander-in- 
Chief had stated that it would not be in 
his power to do justice if the promotion, 
instead of being by purchase or seniority 
were on the principle of selection. There 
were, for instance, over 1,000 captains. 
How could it be expected that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief could out of that number 
select the proper officer for promotion? It 
might be said that this principle had suc- 
ceeded in the French service. This had 
not been his experience, for he had found 
an opinion among officers of the French 


army that promotion by selection compelled | 


them in many eases to behave in a much 
more subservient manner to their com- 
manding officer in social matters than 
Englishmen would like. The French army, 
mereover, were generally at home or in 
Algiers, while the British army was scat- 
tered over the face of the world. In these 
distant colonies it would be quite impos- 
sible for the Commander-in-Chief to dis- 
cover the qualities and capacities of the 
officers of lower rank. No doubt good 
officers at Aldershot, Windsor, or the 
Curragh who had influential friends would 
have a good chance of promotion, while an 
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‘and was therefore objectionable. 


equally good officer at Jamaica or some | 


distant post would have no opportunity of 
bringing his qualifications under the notice 
of the Horse Guards. The greater portion 
of the scheme of the hon. Gentleman seemed 
to point to a system of promotion by merit, 
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Many 
officers who showed no extraordinary ca- 
pacity when in a subordinate position had, 
when promoted, astonished their friends 
with the abilities they exhibited. It was 
impossible for a Commander-in-Chief to 
know intuitively who were good and who 
were bad officers. The principle of pro- 
motion by seniority was well understood, 
was recognized, and gave no offence. He 
should not like to see it set aside, and the 
principle of selection substituted for it. 
Mr. OTWAY said, he was unable to 
agree in the remarks of the hon. and 
gallant Officer (Colonel Loyd Lindsay) with 
respect to promotion by selection. Selec- 
tions were made in the French army on the 
reports of commanding officers by a Council 
of Marshals who met once a year in Paris, 
and no injustice was, as far as he could 
learn, done to officers who were serving at 
a distance. The same principle of promo- 
tion by selection prevailed also in the Prus- 
sian army, and with the best results—the 
difference being that in Prussia promotions 
were made by the King in consultation with 
his Military Cabinet. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Huntingdon (General 
Pecl) had admitted that if the system of 
purchase did not exist no one would think 
of introducing it. It must be confessed 
that it had about it a surprising vitality, 
since before the Crimean War every one 
regarded it as doomed, and yet it was 
flourishing at the present day. The exist- 
ence of the system depended, first, on the 
exceptional conduct of the officers of the 
British army, who had maintained a cha- 
racter for pluck and honour which was 
unsurpassed by the officers of any other 
country, which induced people to say that 
the system could not be a bad one which 
produced such officers; and secondly, in 
the extreme difficulty in getting rid of it 
on the score of expense. He felt himself 
placed in a little difficulty by the two 
different Motions before the House. He 
was fully sensible of the pernicious effects 
of the system of purchase, so often exem- 
plified in the fact of an officer possessed of 
a few thousand pounds being raised over 
the heads of men who were immeasurably 
his superiors in professional knowledge and 
ardour. It was said that the system was 
a perfectly fair one, having no caprice 
about it; but this he was far from being 
prepared to admit. Jt was said that one 
illustration was often better than a hundred 
arguments, and he would mention a case 
that, in his opinion, remarkably exempli- 
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fied its unfairness, He did this with re- 
luctance, from the fact of the gallant officer 
concerned being a near connection of the 
hon. and gallant Officer opposite (General 
Perey Herbert) whose professional merits 
he was happy to acknowledge, and who 
had well earned every step he had gained. 
He found by The Gazette that on the 9th 
March, 1867, Major Herbert was the 
junior major of the 84th Regiment, the 
senior major having purchased all his steps, 
and Major Herbert not having purchased 
his majority. On the 25th April, 1868, 
this Gentleman suddenly stepped at once 
to the lieutenant-colonelcy of the 4th West 
India regiment, jumping at once by that 
one leap over the heads of 780 officers 
senior to him, many of whom must have 
been desirous of purchasing that step. It 
appeared, therefore, that the system was 
very far from being fair in its operation. 
The hon, and gallant Member for Truro 
(Captain Vivian) had observed that a 
major-generalship could not be purchased, 
and pointed out the desirableness of certain 
situations in the army not being acquired 
by purchase. Now, was there any situation 
more important, or that more required to be 
filled by a man of thorough professional 
skill and ability than that of commander 
of a regiment? Yet that situation was 
placed within the reach of any one who had 
£1,500 or £2,000 at his disposal. The 
hon, and gallant Member for Berkshire 
(Colonel Loyd Lindsay) said that promotion 
in the Artillery and Engineers was so slow 
that these corps were ina state of complete 
stagnation ; but was he prepared to intro- 
duce the purchase system into them. They 
had just seen a military expedition con- 
ducted with unsurpassed skill and talent ; 
and who was the commander of that ex- 
pedition? He wasa man who had never 
purchased a step; he belonged to the 
Engineers ; and yet that was the man who 
lad won bloodless battles by the superiority 
of his engineering and his artillery. Could 
it be said that the Artillery were inefticient ? 
t was well known that the corps of Ar- 
tillery, Engineers, and Marines, in which 
purchase never had existed and never 
would exist, were constantly referred to as 
the model corps of the British army. Why 
not, then, place our Infantry under the 
same systen? Tle would grant that the 
systems of purchase might be retained with 
advantage for one branch of the military 
service—the Cavalry. That branch of the 
service was remarkably expensive, and 
looking at the cost of the uniform, the 
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changes that often took place, and the 
general expensiveness, it was impossible 
for a man to enter the Cavalry unless he 
were possessed of means considerably be- 
yond those which he derived from the 
State. It was said that many men en- 
tered the service for two or three years 
and then retired, conferring by their with- 
drawal considerable advantages on the non- 
purchase men. But he believed the dis- 
advantages of this outweighed the advan- 
tages, from the unprofessional tone that 
was introduced. When the abolition of 
purchase was proposed in 1855, before the 
fall of Sebastopol, there had been so many 
vacancies in the army, and so many pro- 
motions without purehase, that if there 
had then been a Minister in power capable 
of appreciating the advantages of its 
abolition, that might have been effected at 
a eost which would have been but as a 
drop in the bucket compared with the vast 
total of expenditure for the Crimean War, 
and the whole vested interests of the offi- 
cers of our army might have been pur- 
chased for asum not exceeding £2,000,000. 
But that which would then have entailed 
only a charge of no great importance, 
would now be impossible without making 
demands on the public purse of a most 
onerous character. With the prospect of 
speedily separating and the uncertainty of 
their all meeting together again, would 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Trevelyan) like to 
answer that objection at the hustings ? 
People would naturally say, ‘‘ To carry out 
the new system would require an addition 
to the Income Tax of 2d. in the pound, 
and looking at the way in which your 
officers fight, and their excellent conduct 
generally, we do not think it would be at 
all desirable to saddle the country with 
such an expenditure.” He believed that 
on account of the vast expense of a change, 
and for no other reason, it would be desir- 
able that his hon. Friend should not push 
his Resolution to a division. His hon. 
Friend had done the cause good service by 
his able specch, and by cliciting the weak- 
ness of the arguments opposed to it, and 
he hoped and trusted they might live to 
see a change one day successfuily effected. 

Genera, PERCY HERBERT craved 
permission to say a few words in explana- 
tion with regard to a gallant Relative of 
his whose ease had been referred to by 
the hon. Member who had just spoken. 
The senior major of Major Ilerbert’s 
regiment had refused to purchase promo- 
tion out of the regiment before it was 
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offered to his gallant Relative. Major 
Herbert had served with his regiment in 
India ; he was serving for the second time 
in the West Indies ; and he had also served 
in the Crimea, He might add that that 
case exactly exemplified what he had pre- 
viously said—namely, that if promotion by 
selection were made the rule the House 
would be likely to hear more of these cases 
of selection. 

Lord ELCHO said, the vitality of the 
purchase system consisted simply in this— 
that there was both in that House and in 
the country a strong practical instinet 
which prevented them from being led astray 
by theories, and made them unwilling to 
do away with a system that was found on 
the whole to work well. His own opinion 
was that it would be most unwise and most 
unpractical to abolish the system of pur- 
chase as it now existed. 
hension prevailed as to what that system 
really was. All the talk they had had 
about trafficking and huckstering, and the 
discouragement of youthful talent and 
merit, was only like giving a dog a bad 
name, and the hon. and gallant Member 
for Truro (Captain Vivian) had done good 
service by quoting the very able pamphlet 
of Mr. O'Dowd, founded on articles which 
had previously appeared in the Army and 
Navy Gazette. A definition of the pur- 
chase system was given by the Earl of 
Lucan, a general in the army, speaking in 
‘another place’’ some years ago. The 
Earl of Lucan stated that it could searcely 
be truly said that commissions were pur- 
chased; that a certain regulated sum was 
deposited—he was speaking not of the 
irregular, but the regular system——when an 
oflicer received his commission, which 
might be held to a certain extent as a 
security for his good conduct ; that it was 
only by permission that he recovered it ; 
and that there was no transaction between 
one officer and another. Having lately had 
to purchase a commission for his own son, 
he had nothing to do with any other officer 
selling out, but he received an instruction 
from the Horse Guards to deposit a certain 
sum with the agent. Therefore there was 
no trafficking, no huckstering ; it was only 
under the irregular part of the system that 
the abuse cropped up which required cor- 
rection. Thehon. Member for Longford (Mr. 
O'Reilly) had pointed out certain abuses ; 
but they might all be corrected either by 
the Commander-in-Chief, the Seeretary for 
War, or by the attention of the House of 
Commons being called to them; they were 
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in no degree inherent, or a part of the system 
itself. He (Lord Elcho) maintained that 
the purchase system was not unjust to in- 
dividuals ; because an officer entered the 
service with his eyes open, and knew what 
was before him. No man was obliged to 
purchase, and no man who was willing to 
purchase could be passed over. The effect 
of the purchase system was to bring men 
on faster than any other system. If there 
were abuses in the system, it was to be 
hoped that by discussions in that House 
the abuses would be checked; but he 
maintained if the system were properly 
administered there could be no injustice 
to individuals. Could anyone say that it 
was an injury to the public service? So 
far from its being true, as was alleged, 
that few officers under it could attain the 
rank of colonel, the fact was quite the 
contrary, for Colonel Lindsay, when in the 
House, had shown that between 1833 and 
1854 no less than 428 officers attained that 
rank, and that the period which an officer 
had to serve before attaining it was on an 
average twenty-five years, the gallant 
Colonel stating that those who obtained it 
by purchase averaged a service of twenty- 
two years, and those who got the step 
without got it in twenty-seven, so that 
there must have been a sufficient number 
of officers who attained it without to enable 
the gallant Colonel to form an average. 
He regretted that the hon. Member for 
Tynemouth (Mr. Trevelyan) seemed to cast 
a certain slur on the officers of the army 
when he said that the military spirit and 
tone would be encouraged by giving com- 
missions to non-commissioned officers. It 
was a great advantage to the army to be 
officered by gentlemen, and the men them- 
selves were more satisfied at being com- 
manded by them than if they were com- 
manded by officers of their own class, It 
was said that the French army was much 
more largely officered by men from the 
ranks. He had been talking over this 
matter with an English gentleman who 
held a Staff appointment in the Crimea, 
and who told him that at a review of the 
English army a French Staff officer, after 
expressing approval of all he saw, turned 
round and said to this gentleman, “ How 
many officers have you under arrest?” 
The reply was *‘ None.” ‘‘ Ah!” said the 
French officer, ‘‘ that is because you are 
all gentlemen ;’’ implying that a consider- 
able number of officers in the French army 
were then under arrest. He admitted 


that the French army was much more 
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likely to get good men for privates on 
account of the conscription, which brought 
in all classes, A common French soldier 
in the Crimea, he recollected being told, 
had been a civil engineer, and had built a 
famous bridge over the Loire, or some 
other French river, but being drawn by 
the conscription, and not being able to 
pay for a substitute, he served as a 
private soldier in the Crimea. There- 
fore, the French army had privates and 
non-commissioned officers such as the 
English army did not possess. But with 
respect to the proposition of giving com- 
missions to non-commissioned officers— 
and let it not be supposed that he was 
opposed to carrying out that proposition 
in reason and moderation—it was desirable 
to hear the opinions of the non-commis- 
sioned officers themselves on that point. 
He believed that the hon. Member for 
Ayrshire (Sir James Fergusson) stated 
on a former oceasion that in his regiment 


in the Crimea eight non-commissioned 
officers refused commissions. The ser- 


geant-major in the regiment of Volunteers 
which he himself commanded was sergeant 
in the Army in 1863, and, being offered 
a commission, replied, ‘I make a very 
good sergeant, but shall make a very bad 
ensign.”” Kuowing that this discussion 
was to come on to-night, he asked that 
man to write a statement expressing his 
views and the views of other non-commis- 
sioned officers on the subject of promotion 
from the ranks. Le had in consequence 
written a letter, in which he said that it 
was necessary that promotion by purchase 
should continue, or that otherwise pro- 


motion would be very slow; that it would | 


take fifteen years to obtain a captaincy, 
thirty years to obtain a lieutenant-coloneley, 
and forty-five years a major-geueralship. 
He went on to state that the proposition 
to give commissions to non-commissioned 
officers was a great mistake; for after the 
first novelty was over the recipients found 


that they had made a great mistake in | 


accepting them, and that they positively 
could not live on them; the consequence 
was that they were continually making 
applications to the Commander-in-Chief 
for small Staff appointments, and when 
they were refused they became more dis- 
satisfied than ever. Very few ever rose 
to the rank of field-officer; for not being 
able to bear the expense to which they 


were put, they either left the service, or 
i Nor did | 
the men like to be commanded by those 


souglit a living in the Colonies. 


Lord Eleho 
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who were formerly of their own class, but 
always said that they preferred to be com- 
manded by gentlemen, who, if they did 
wrong, treated them with lenience, and 
like men ; whereas a non-commissioned offi- 
cer who had been promoted was much too 
sharp for them. The kind of commission 
which, in the opinion of the writer, should 
be given as a reward to deserving non- 
commissioned officers were commissions in 
the Commissariat, the Military Train, or 
the Military Stores Department, which 
were generally more lucrative, and did not 
require much moving about. The writer 
also thought, and be entirely agreed with 
his hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Berkshire (Sir Charles Russell) in the 
justice of the claim, that every clerkship 
in the War Office, the Horse Guards, and 
the other military establishments should 
be given to men in the ranks, Civilians, 
he considered, had no claim to these ap- 
pointments. He trusted his hon. and gal- 
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‘lant Friend (Sir Charles Russell) would 


be supported in his Motion on this subject. 
There were 623 clerkships which, iu the 
opinion of this writer, ought thus to be 
thrown open. There was a story current, 
he did not know whether it was true or 
not, that the office-keeper at the War 
Office—who was in receipt of a major’s 
pay, a position which many an officer's 
widow would naturally be glad to fill—was 
held by a Freneh lady’s maid, This was 
the line in which they ought to work in 
that House, and it would do more in getting 
good men for the Army than the Ist Re- 
solution of his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Captain Vivian). Mess expenses ought 
to be kept down. The purchase system 
was not responsible for them, but those 
who administered it. It was all humbug 
| to say that regimental expenses could not 
be kept down. They could be kept dowa 
by having a Report on Regimental Ex- 
penses from the General inspecting, and 
| there ought to be no difficulty in the matter. 
lle wanted to know on what authority the 
| present proposition had been brought for- 
ward, He maintained that the authorities 
were all the other way. The Commission 
of 1840, the speeches delivered in that 
House, the opinions of officers of the Army, 
of the civil administrators of the Army— 
| the Duke of Wellington, Lord Raglan, the 
| Duke of Cambridge, Mr. Ellice, Lord Grey, 
| Lord Dalhousie, and Lord Herbert ; for 
| MO one more strongly objected than Lord 
Herbert to total abolition—all these were 
in favour of the purchase system. Who 
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were against it? Were the civil adminis- 
tors of the army against it ? 
all in favour of it. Were the generals ? 
They were all in favour of it. Were 
the non-purchasing officers ? 
twentieths of them were in favour of it. 
Were the purchasing officers? Five-sixths 
of them were in favour of it. Were the 
non-commissioned officers? The letter 
he had read showed their opinion. 
the privates against it? They preferred 
to be commanded by gentlemen rather 
than by those who had risen from the 
ranks. They were in favour of it. What, 
then, was the opposition reduced to? Sen- 


timent and theory, and nothing else. It | 


was all very well for that House to indulge 


in a generous fit before an Election—and | 


they saw the effects of an immediate Elec- 


tion in his hon. and gallant Friend (Mr. | 
Otway), it made him so very cautious | 


seeing he must go to the hustings next 
week, or perhaps the week after. What 
was the cost they would have to pay for 
the hobby of his hon. Friend and that 
of Sir Charles Trevelyan? Apropos of 
Sir Charles Trevelyan’s view of this ques- 
tion, it_was very curious, they had heard 
a good deal of the crisis in Ireland which 
was Fenianism, and required the abolition 
of the Irish Church—Sir Charles Trevelyan 
had published a very able pamphlet, and 
he re-published it with a second preface ; 
and here also he had discovered a crisis— 
that Fenianism with the abolition of pur- 
chase should be driven out of Ireland, by 
holding out the prospect of military service 
to her martia! sons. The hobby of his hon. 
Friend was rather an expensive one. It 
was to cost at least £10,000,000; and 
to this they would have to add a retiring 
list of £1,000,000 per annum, which, if 
capitalized, would amount to more than 
another £10,000,000, so that the cost 
would be £20,000,000—a sum equal to 
that which was paid for emancipating the 
blacks in the West Indies. With reference 
to the substitute proposed, if they did away 
with purchase would they adopt a seniority 
system? That was the defect in foreign 
armies. The feeling of officers was that 
the present system geve a security against 
favouritism and jobbery which no system 
of selection could supply. On these grounds 
it appeared to him, looking practically at 
this question as an army reformer, that, 


whether they began at the top or bottom, | 


whether they followed the course suggested 
by the hon. Member for Tynemouth (Mr. 
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Member for Truro (Captain Vivian), they 
were beginning at the wrong end in dealing 
with army reform. He could not do better, 
in concluding, than to quote words used 
on an occasion similar to the present by 
Mr. Ellice, who was liberal enough in his 
views on all such matters. Mr. Ellice 
said :— 

* Be careful how you touch the regimental 
system of this country, because the English 
soldier is the best pawn on the chess-board of 
the military world.” 


Sirk JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, this 


| discussion has occupied so many hours, 


and so many Members have, like my noble 
Friend who has just sat down (Lord Eleho), 
spoken in opposition to the Motion before 
the House, that I hardly think I can add 
anything to the arguments by which the 
Motion has been opposed ; but, consider- 
ing the position I hold, I hope the House 
will indulge me for a short time while I 
make some observations on points to which 
—while endeavouring to avoid repetition— 
I think I ought to address myself. Before 
I touch on the question itself, I wish to 
express my acknowledgments to the hon. 
Member for Tynemouth (Mr. Trevelyan) 
for his kindness in postponing his Motion, 
in consequence of my illness, at a time 
when he held a very advantageous position 
on the list. I can assure the hon. Gentle- 
man I am glad that, despite the postpone- 
ment, he has had an opportunity of bring- 
ing forward the question under such 
favourable circumstances. Only a year 
has passed since it was my duty to mect 
the hon. Gentleman on the same subject. 
He then, as he has done on this occasion, 
brought it forward in a speech of great 
abilty and earnestness—a speech in which 
I believe he was entirely actuated by 
patriotism and zeal for the welfare of the 
British army. As I before stated, I am 
by no means the champion of purchase in 
the army. On abstract grounds, as a 
matter of theory, I think there can be no 
question that the purchase system is full 
of anomalies and opens up & very serious 
consideration. I agree with my hon. and 
gallant Friend who spoke in the early part 
of the evening, if we were now commenc- 
ing to form and organize our army, no 
reasonable man would be likely to think of 
adopting the purchase system. But all 
our institutions are full of anomalies and 
flaws that may be detected by hostile criti- 
cism. In our military system there are 
certainly many anomalies. Is it not an 
anomaly that, without any question, ours 
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is the most expensive army in the world ? 
Past, present, and future Chancellors of | 
the Exchequer are protesting that there | 
never was anything so abominable as our| 
But, notwithstanding | 
all that, this House and the country are | 
content to go on with the most expensive 
It does not suit the 
spirit of our generous people to submit to | 
It | 
is the determination of the country to have | 
an army on the voluntary system, and to} 


Army Estimates. 


army in the world. 


a conscription or compulsory system. 


have that in a highly-civilized country 


like England makes it necessary that our 


army should be a very costly one. Is it 
not a great anomaly that our generals are 
paid as they are a very inadequate salary, 
which may become a very handsome one 
when they are appointed to the honorary 
command of a regiment? Is it not an 
anomaly that we should give our soldiers 
an extravagant rate of pay as compared 
with what is given to the soldiers of other 
countries, while we pay our officers a small 
pittance which is hardly enough—indeed, 


[ may say it is not enough —to enable | 


them to maintain their position? Nodoubt, 


in respect of all those matters the Govern- | 
reforms as | 


my | 


ment should introduce such 
they may consider necessary; but 
duty in dealing with a question like the 
one now before the House is to consider, 
not what might be best in the abstract, 
but what the interests of the army and of 
the country really required. I hope I may 


say without any presumption that I have | 


shown I am not indisposed towards army 
reform. 


organize the Administrative Department ; 
and recently I have introduced a system 


by which the whole of our Reserve Forces | 


are put under one officer—a system which 
has already been attended with most bene- 
ficial results. 
Member for South Essex (Lord Eustace 
Cecil) the other day proposed that there 
should be a Commission on Education in 
the Army, from the moment he gave his 


Notice I had no hesitation about support- | 


ing his Motion ; because I agree with the 
hon. Member for Longford (Mr. O'Reilly) 
that the military training of the army is 


one of the most important questions con- | 
nected with the subject of military reform, | 


If you persevere in your present system 
of purchase in the army, it is most 
important that your officers should have 
the advantage of a good military edu- 
cation. On the other hand, if the sys- 
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tem is to be changed, it would be equally 
important that you should have well-edu. 
cated and well-trained officers to take the 
place of those now attached to the army, 
Before I proceed to notice more particularly 
the objections urged against the purchase 
| system, this admission I most distinetly 
make—namely, that, in one class of cases, 
a severe grievance does arise from that 
system, as it is at present in operation, | 
allude to the cases in which young officers 
who have bought their commissions die, 
| Many distressing cases of this character 
| have been brought under my notice ; and 
| I have no doubt that, speaking of his own 
| experience at the War Office, the noble 
| Lord opposite (the Marquess of Hartington) 
| could make a similar statement. Under a 
regulation made in recent years, if an offi- 
| cer is wounded, and if he dies within six 
| months, the money paid for his commission 
| is returned to his family; but in ease of 
death from climate or disease, this is not 
| done, and frequently much distress is the 
| consequence. I do think it is well worthy 
| of consideration whether something may 
| not be done to prevent the purchase system 
| from working the harm which it does in 
that way. Let me now touch on the alleged 
hardship of the rich man being enabled to 
| purchase over the head of the poor man. 
I believe that no portion of the subject has 
attracted so much public sympathy, and 
created so much prejudice, if prejudice 
there be, against the purchase system, as 
this idea of the poor man being purchased 
over by the rich man. But, I believe—and 
I think I may challenge coutradiction of 
my statement—that this is an idea rather 
'than a fact. The truth is that the non- 
| purchasing officers of the Line obtain pro- 
motion more rapidly under the purchase 
system than they would in a non-purehasing 
jeorps. I hold in my hand a statement of 
all the lieutenants promoted between April, 
1867, and March in tie present year. 
The whole number promoted was 183 by 
purchase and 51 without purchase. The 
average service of the former was nine 
years and sixty-four days; that of the 
latter eleven years and thirty days — that 
is, less than two years’ longer service than 
| those promoted by purchase. We heard a 
great deal this evening about the Artillery, 
and I think there is a great deal of mis- 
conception about the present state of that 
branch of the service. The fact is that if 
the promotion in the Artillery is not very 
| rapid, the officers have had very little to 
| complain of since the Crimean War. The 
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present state of the Artillery is most satis- 


factory. The stagnation spoken of this 
evening may occur some years hence, but 
certainly it has not come as yet. I find 
the average period for which an Artillery 
officer now serves before being promoted 
to the rank of captain is between eleven 
and twelve years ; which shows that ata 
time when the Artillery branch of the 
service is in a very satisfactory state, the 
officers who do not purchase are not longer 
in obtaining their promotion under the pur- 
chase system than are the Artillery officers, 
among whom there is no purchase. This 
fact shows that there is not in the purchase 
system the hardship to non- purchasing 
officers which many persons suppose. As to 
another misconception of the hon. Member, 
I think the House will be rather surprised 
to learn that the present average rate of 
entrées for first commissions in the army 
is as follows—400 officers enter annually 
by purchase, and 140 without purchase. 
The number of the latter is much larger, 
I believe, than hon. Gentlemen are gene- 
rally led to suppose. Then there is another 
serious fallacy, to which, I think, Sir 
Charles Trevelyan and the hon. Member 
for Tynemouth (Mr. Trevelyan) have lent 
themselves a great deal—namely, that the 
present system of purchase is the cause of 
our army being officered solely by the 
aristocratic class. Now, I am sorry to see 
so high an authority as Sir Charles 
Trevelyan adopting so complete a fallacy. 
I found the other day in one of the London 
newspapers a letter signed by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, in which he says that the abo- 
lition of the purchase system is necessary, 
if you desire to open the British army to 
that great body of the British people who 
occupy the space between the highest and 
the lowest classes. Here, then, is a broad 
statement, that the army is composed 
exclusively of the highest and the lowest 
classes. But what does experience show 
us? I see military men around me 
on all sides ; and we all of us know 
who are the officers in ovr army. I 
would ask any man to take up an Army 
List or a newspaper containing the ga- 
zette of military promotions and read the 
names. Why, you do not see there many 
names which are well-known to every 
Englishman as the aristocratic names of 
England ; on the contrary, nine times out 
of ten you see a lot of the oddest names 
that can be imagined. Indeed, it always 
seems to me that the oddest names in the 
country get into the Army List, These 
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are the names of the respectable middle 
classes of England. There is, it is true, 
a sprivkling of aristocratic names, and I 
hope there always will be ; but the majo- 
rity are names borne by country gentle- 
men, small gentlemen, and the respectable 
trading classes. In fact, if there be one 
body more than another the members of 
which are derived from the middle classes, 
it is the British army. And now I must 
touch upon that part of the scheme of the 
hon. Member for Tynemouth where he 
advocates so very decided] y—as Sir Charles 
Trevelyan also advocates—promotion from 
the ranks in a defined proportion. I am 
entirely opposed to that, as I believe the 
proposed change would be one of the most 
unwise which could be introduced into the 
army. I think we cannot improve on our pre- 
sent system with regard to promotion from 
the ranks. Proper consideration is shown in 
the army for every non-commissioned officer 
who deserves promotion ; and, in point of 
fact, a considerable proportion of them are 
promoted and receive commissions. And 
if one fact can be conclusive against a 
more extended system of promotion from 
the ranks it is the letter which my noble 
Friend the Member for Haddingtonshire 
(Lord Eleho) has read to us this evening, 
and which was evidently written by a very 
competent authority. Every well-conducted 
soldier knows that if he accepts a commis- 
sion he must try to make himself a geutle- 
man, and that, although he may have been 
a good sergeant, he is not likely to become 
a very good gentleman; and, however 
generous and right it may be to give him 
an opportunity of attaining a higher posi- 
tion, it is a very doubtful boon to bestow, 
I cannot help thinking that the hon, Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Trevelyan), in advocating so 
zealously as he does a more extended pro- 
motion from the ranks, is led away by the 
examples of Prussia and France, where the 
military system is entirely different from 
ours. My noble Friend the Member for 
Haddingtonshire has most accurately stated 
the facts in regard to this part of the sub- 
ject. In France there is a conscription, 
and in Prussia a still more widely-extended 
system prevails, as all classes are com- 
pelled to serve in the army for a time. 
The consequence is that you have in the 
ranks a considerable number of men who 
are by birth gentlemen, and who, after 
being in the ranks, are quite fit to be pro- 
moted to commissions. I think the hon. 
Member for Tynemouth is under the im- 
pression that if we do away with purchase 
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we should induce a very different class of | 
men to enter our army as privates. Now, | 
I doubt very much whether that result | 
would follow, and whether we should suc- | 
ceed in obtaining a supply of men qualified | 
to become officers. Before quitting this 
branch of the subject I must refer to the 
desire of my noble Friend the Member for 
Haddingtonshire in connection with this 
question of promotion—that the object of 
my hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Berkshire (Sir Charles Russell) should | 
be earried out, and that retired soldiers | 
should be employed as clerks in the pub- | 
lic offices. I believe he has impressed | 
upon the House the advisability of extend- | 
ing that system to other public offices ; | 
but, as regards the War Office, I may 
say that it is now, and has been for some 
time, in full operation. [Lord Excno: 
How many soldiers are there out of the | 
623 clerks ?] I cannot state just at pre- 
sent the exact number; but it must be 
borne in mind that the system has not 
been long established. It has only been 
lately tried ; but soldiers are being con- 
stantly appointed to such clerkships as 
they are competent to hold. As to what 
my noble Friend said about the appoint- 
ment of a French lady’s-maid as house- 
keeper at the War Office, I can only state 
that it was not made by me, and that I 
know nothing about it. I think the cost 
of doing away with the purchase system 
would be so great as to justify me in 
urging the House to pause before they 
venture on making so large an expenditure 
for so very doubtful a result. The hon. 
Gentleman has not even mentioned the 
whole expense which would be incurred. 
My hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Truro (Captain Vivian) indeed referred 
to the fact tbat, in addition to the pur- 
chase money of all the commissions you 
must also be prepared with a retirement 
system. But even that is not all, because, 
upon the showing of the hon. Member for 
Tynemouth, you must, if you adopt his 


plan, not only pay the price of the com- | 


missions and provide a system of retiring 
pensions for officers on their leaving the 
service; but you must in addition introduce 
a class of officers who would not be con- 
tent with the present low rate of pay. 
Thus of course we should be involved in 
the additional expense of a much higher 
rate of pay. To these very serious con- 
siderations let me add a warning, founded 
on our practical experience of what is 


going on at this moment with regard to | 
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the Royal Artillery—a non-purchase corps, 
Last year a Committee was appointed, and 
presided over by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) who un- 
derstands this subject better than most 
men in this House. My hon. Friend pre- 
sented a very able Report as the result of 
the labours of that Committee, in which a 
system of retirement in the Royal Artillery 
was recommended, and he has evinced 
upon several occasions a great desire that 
I should carry that proposal into effect. 
I suspect, if he were a Member of any 
Government that came into power, he 
would find it very difficult to induce his 
Colleagues to carry out so costly a plan 
as was recommended. I have had the 


| subject under anxious consideration, and, 


if I may be allowed to say so without 
pledging myself, I do hope, if I retain 
my present position, in the course of the 
present Session to submit a plan which 
may do something for the Royal Artillery 
without embarking us in the expense 
involved in the course proposed by my 
hon. and gallant Friend. I confess I am 
rather surprised by the references made to 
the French army. Without meaning to dis- 
parage that noble army, the courage and 


|achievements of which are indisputable, I 


would say that it furnishes a warning of 


| arrangements with respect to officers to be 


avoided rather than followed. You ought 


|to have young and vigorous officers ; but 


it is notorious that the French army is not 
officered by such, and if you see a regi- 
ment of French infantry with the line dif- 
ferent to what it ought to be, the proba- 
bility is the irregularity will be due to 
some portly old captain or lieutenant. In 
the French army there is a system of 
compulsory retirement at a certain age, 
and the retiring pension is so small that 
the officer clings on to the last moment 
that the regulations will allow him before 
exposing himself to the privations con- 
sequent on retirement. I rejoice sincerely 
at the tone of the debate in reference to 
these proposals for sudden and violent 
change. I do not pretend that the present 
system is perfect; but we must be cautious 
how we deal with our army. I will say 
the less of the Amendment of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Truro (Captain Vivian) 
as I understand it is his intention to with- 
draw it; but in candour I must say that I 
cannot view the Amendment in the light 
in which it has been regarded by some of 
the speakers who have preferred it. Many 
seem to think that it would be a great 
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disadvantage to the service if any distine- 
tion was drawn between purchase in the 
higher ranks and purchase in the lower 
ranks; but it must be remembered, 
whether purchase in the upper ranks is 
good or bad, it was recommended by a 
Royal Commission. I myself think it is 
wrong to leave so important an appoint- 
ment as the command of a regiment a mat- 
ter of purchase. In 1860 Lord Herbert 
boldly announced his intention to carry 
out the Report of the Commission, and to 
arrange a scheme by which promotion 
should stop after a captain or a major. 
The Cabinet of Lord Palmerston had con- 
sented to this, and the Commander-in- 
Chief, notwithstanding his objections to 
the principle, had intimated his readiness 
to do his best to give effect to the wish of 
the Government. The matter seems to 
have gone as far as a change could go 
which was not carried out; but nothing 
was done, and the reason was not the 
death of Lord Herbert, which did not 
occur until more than a year after. In 
1862 Sir George Lewis said the Govern- 
ment had determined to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Commissioners in 
regard to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
and the intention was communicated to the 
House by Lord Herbert, then Seeretary of 
War; but soon afterwards it became 
necessary for him (Sir George Lewis) to 
consider the details of the subject with a 
view of carrying out the decision of the 
Government; and upon approaching the 
question more closely it was found to be 
embarrassed with great difficulties of de- 
tail, one of which arose from the amal- 
gamation of the Indian with the British 
army, and the incorporation of twelve non- 
purchase regiments into the latter. Lord 
Palmerston closed the debate in a speech 
of the same tenour. I do not think the 
difficulties have been sufficiently appre- 
ciated in the course of the debate. The 
Prussian army is always in Prussia, and 
that of France in France ; but a portion 
of the British army is habitually scattered 
all over the world; and whatever may be 
the inherent difficulties of a system of 
selection, they will be greatly aggravated 
when officers have to be found for vacancies 
in Australia, India, or other parts of the 
world. Turning, again, to the financial 
view of the subject, 1 have a statement 
which does not accord with that of my 
hon. and gallant Friend (Captain Vivian). 
It states that the lowest estimate for com- 


pensation is £1,500,000, and the extra 
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prices would make it £2,000,000. The 


financial cost, although small as compared 
with the immense cost of doing away with 
purchase in the Line, still amounts to a 
considerable sum, and, under these cir- 
cumstances, I do not support either the 
Motion or the Amendment; but I om 
quite willing to accede to the suggestion 
that this matter should be disposed of by 
moving the Previous Question. I do not 
think the hon. Gentleman bears in mind 


the antiquity of this system of purchase. 


We have had it, good or bad, for 200 
years in the army. All the glory and 
power of this country have been achieved 
under it ; and I do not think, in the history 
of this country or of any other, you will 
find an achievement more creditable than 
that wonderful expedition to Abyssinia, 
which has reflected so much honour on 
Sir Robert Napier, and not so much 
upon the gallantry as upon the endurance 
of the force. The facts of that expedition 
are enough to show that the purchase sys- 
tem has not weakened in any degree the 
gallantry and spirit of British officers, and 
I hope no steps will be taken which will 
undermine the character of the army in 
this respect. 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, that 
his principal object had been to lay before 
the new or, if necessary, before the old 
constituencies the system under which our 
army was officered—a system, as he be- 
lieved, ominously and dangerously at vari- 
ance with what promised to be the opinion 
of the English people. It was now clear 
that the real argument against the aboli- 
tion of purchase was the argument of 
the cost which it would involve; and if 
that could be got over, they would not 
hear much of the advantage which poor 
officers derived from the purchase sys- 
tem. To cite the success of the Abys- 
sinian expedition in proof of the effi- 
ciency of the existing system was rather 
unfortunate, for Sir Robert Napier belonged 
to a non-purchase corps, the most highly 
instructed branch of the service—namely, 
the Royal Engineers. As the debate had 
thoroughly satisfied him, he did not pro- 
pose to divide the House. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. ACLAND rose to call attention to 
the inconvenience arising from the want of 
an authority specially charged with the 
duty of considering questions affecting 
agriculture and the food of the people, and 
to move for a Committee to inquire into 
and report upon the Functions of various 
Government Offices so far as they affect 
Questions relating to Agriculture, with a 
view to provide for the due consideration 
of such Questions by one Department re- 
sponsible to Parliament. He had there- 
fore to establish two points. 1. That there 
are subjects connected with land and agri- 
culture requiring the attention of some pub- 
lie authority responsible to Parliament. 2. 
That there is primd facie ground for an 
inquiry into the functions of certain exist- 
ing Departments of the Public Service, with 
a view to consolidate their duties connected 
with land, and to make better provision 
for the discharge of those duties. His 
reasons for bringing forward this Motion 
were, first, because of the very active in- 
terest in legislation which was now grow- 
ing up among agriculturists, and especially 
among tenant-farmers, evinced by the in- 
stitution of Chambers of Agriculture ; and 
secondly, because of the discussions likely 
to occur with reference to the land laws, 
between which and the cost of the food of 
the people there was, in the opinion of 
some persons, an intimate connection. On 
this second point he quoted the opinion of 
a very able writer in the volume of Essays 
on Questions for a Reformed Parliament. 
After speaking of speculations on the price 
of food in towns, the writer proceeded — 


“ Sound or not, these speculations point to one 
inference, which is—that there is the most inti- 
mate connection between the food supply of the 
cities and the freedom of the land. In whatever 
degree our agricultural system checks the outlay 
of capital, or militates against security of tenure, 
it tends to diminish the productiveness of agri- 
culture and to raise the price of food in towns.” 


Ife (Mr. Acland) was well aware that, 
however some persons might think the 
prosperity of agriculture bound up with 
excessively high prices, the county Mem- 
bers of this House were far too well-in- 
formed to sanction such a doctrine, or to 
give any countenance to the opinions that 
the owners or occupiers of land were jealous 
of the abundance of food for the people. 


He wished to clear the ground by stating | 


what he did not propose. He did not pro- 
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| pose that the English Government should, 
as the French Government did, teach the 
practice and science of agriculture, or un- 
dertake duties which were here better left 
to private effort ; but in one respect, per- 
haps, we might follow the example of our 
neighbours. The French Minister of Agri- 
culture had under his charge a large num- 
ber of haras for the breeding of horses, 
and had some authority to prevent unsound 
stallions from going about the country as 
they did with us, doing an infinite amount 
of mischief. He had taken part in the 
earnest endeavours of voluntary societies 
to do what could be done by such agency 
in the way of certificating sound horses in 
England, but voluntary effort had entirely 
failed to effect the desired object, and per- 
haps the Government might interfere with 
advantage. He would venture to say that 
if some noblemen would use their abilities 
—which in some cases were very consider- 
able, and which were not used much to 
their own advantage on the Turf—in as- 
sisting the Government on this subject, they 
might render great public service to the 
agriculturists of England. Among the 
subjects requiring the attention of a pro- 
vincial or central administration was our 
system of roads, whether national, county, 
or parochial. Another point was how we 
were to get cheap railways—branches from 
the main lines—carried into the rural dis- 
tricts, where there was no inducement for 
capitalists to take shares. It had been 
suggested to him by a county Member 
sitting on the other side of the House 
that it might be possible to get such rail- 
ways with sharp curves and low speed 
constructed at a cheap rate by means 
of an assessment on the landed property 
of the district. He was not prepared 
to say that this was a practicable plan, 
but it was certainly one which deserved 
serious attention. Looking again at our 
systems of water supply, of drainage, of 
sewage, and irrigation, it was plain that 
these could be only carried out effectu- 
ally when dealing with very large areas. 
Some attempts had been made by Parlia- 
ment to deal with river basins, as in the 
ease of the Thames and the Shannon ; 
but the process was expensive, and the 
| result unsatisfactory. The difficulties in 
the way of individual landowners, or even 
of the smaller towns wishing to enter upon 
improvements of this character, were 
almost insuperable. At the present mo- 
ment there was practically a deadlock as to 


the taking of land for sewage. Towns 
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were forbidden to pour their sewage into 
running streams, and yet the powers indis- 
pensable for the acquisition of lands by 
them for the purposes of sewage utilization 
were uncertain. There was a growing ne- 
cessity for some administrative power to 
carry out the publie Acts which had been 
passed, On this subject he would read the 
opinion of a very competent judge, the 
Seeretary of the Local Government De- 
partment of the Home Office, Mr. Tom 
Taylor— 
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“All the larger questions of drainage involve 


most serious difficulties, both as respects the de- | 


termination of drainage areas, the appointment of 
proper local authorities for superintending drain- 
age schemes, assessment of their cost, &c., and 
these questions daily grow more pressing. It is 
difficult to see how they can much longer be dealt 
with without some central authority specially 
charged with the subject. To such an authority 
would belong the initiation and guidance of in- 
quiries in connection with sewage and its distri- 
bution, and the granting powers for the taking of 
land for the purpose of sewage application.” 


To this testimony he must add a statement 
which he had on the authority of the Medi- 
cal Officer of the Privy Council, and fully 


established by evidence to be in the hands | 


of Members in a few days—that there is 
an intimate connection between the amount 
of phthisis or consumption and the want of 
drainage in large districts. The conflict- 
ing areas of local administration formed 
another great source of confusion. There 
were already in existence parishes, town- 
ships, hamlets, highway districts, ecclesias- 
tical districts, Poor Law unions, burial 
board districts, registration districts, spe- 
cial drainage districts, under the Sanitary 
Act and Sewage Utilization Act, and no 
two of these were necessarily contermi- 
nous. A Parliamentary Return had been 
called for with a view of ascertaining 
what had been the effect of recent legisla- 
tion on the subject of drainage, and out 
of 700 districts it was found possible to 
get answers only from thirty, in the other 
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| These various bodies he maintained should 
| be made directly responsible to the House. 
| The manner in which agriculturists, during 
| the’ prevalence of the cattle plague, had 
|been referred from one Government De- 

| partment to another had impressed upon 
| them very strongly the desirability of 
‘some better organization on all subjects 
|relating to the cattle trade, markets, 
and fairs. Closely connected with the 
subject of cattle was the improvement 
|of the veterinary profession — a matter 
| to which no little importance was attached 
| by farmers, who desired that effective 


| 
| 
| 
| 


|measures should be taken for the educa- 
| tion of properly qualified practitioners in 
| the different grades. When the cattle po- 
| lice of the country, so to speak, depended 
| upon the opinions of men in such a position, 
it became of the highest importance that 
| they should be properly trained to the dis- 
| charge of their duties. With regard to all 
| the subjects which he had enumerated, he 
| submitted that they were either clogged by 
| obsolete customs, or by modern but inco- 
| herent legislation, or controlled by persons 
|not practically responsible, or by high 
Ministers of State having many other 
| duties and no qualified staff of assistants ; 
‘or they were simply left to take their 
}ehance. To what quarter were they to 
| look for improvement in administration or 
| legislation ? The questions on which he 
had touched had several aspects. On 
‘their economical side they would natu- 
| rally look to the Board of Trade, on their 
|sanitary side to the Privy Council; but, 
/as regarded fiscal matters, to the [ome 
| Office. The advantage of the publie lay 
'in combining these several functions in 
/one office responsible to publie opinion. 
| He contended, without any disrespect to the 
| persons at the head of these offices, that 
jin none of these Departments was the fact 
‘recognized that special knowledge and 
| training and experience were required to 
be at the disposal of the office in order to 








| deal with land questions ; nor is any one 
| office specially charged with the con- 
| sideration of these questions as a whole. 
| He was far from advocating the creation 
|of any new or costly Department ; on the 
| contrary, he believed that better adminis- 
House ; and also of the speculative drain- | tration might be obtained with considerably 
age and improvement companies, who | diminished cost. At present the country 
were usually responsible to the Inclosure | was called upon to bear the expense of 
Commissioners, but exercised powers of |the Inclosure Commission, the Cattle 


cases there being no correspondence what- 
ever between the areas of drainage and 
registration. Then they had the action 
of the Inclosure Commissioners who dis- 
charged duties of very high importance, 
but were not directly responsible to the 


their own in the way of charging encum- | Plague Office, andthe Statistical Office. He 
brances upon posterity, one of them he | estimated that the amount voted by Par- 
knew being subject to no limit of time. | liam 


ent annually for subjects connected 
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with agriculture was for salaries alone | neither the special training, nor the know- 
above £25,000. If the Office of Woods and | ledge, nor the experience, nor the distribu- 


Forests, the Board of Works in Ireland, and | 


some temporary charges were included 
the salaries would be over £70,000, and 
the aggregate official expenditure nearly 
£110,000. This amcunt it was the aim 
and tendency of his Motion to diminish, 
not to increase. 
to a paper which he held in his hand, but 
he would not trouble the House with all 
the details. Now having established the 
fact that there were subjects to be attended 
to and offices whose functions and ex- 
penses called for inquiry, he wished to 
state shortly what he considered to be the 
legitimate functions of Government as fol- 
lows:—To remove obstacles caused by ob- 
solete custom or inconsistent legislation ; 
to protect those who cannot help them- 
selves ; to collect information, test its ac- 
curacy, and put it into a systematic and 
accessible form; to stimulate and supervise 
the discharge of local duties ; and, finally, 
to raise an authoritative standard of com- 
petency for public duties. He had en- 
deavoured to show, not with a view to class 
legislation, nor in the interest of any party, 
that there were important subjects con- 
nected with land, food, and health, which 
demanded the serious attention of that 
House, with a view to more comprehensive 
legislation, and more systematic administra- 
tion ; and that as matters now stood the 


profitable application of capital to land was | 


impeded. He would ask the House to 
consider what that meant in its effect on the 
labouring population. The power of the 
Jabourer to pay for a healthy and decent 
dwelling depended on his wages ; his wages 
depended on demand; the demand on the 
amount of capital available for agriculture. 
What he had urged was part only of a 
very large subject. That subject was not 
less than a re-construction of our provincial 
administration guided by the action of a 


well-informed Government, and supported | 


by public opinion. He reminded the House 
that there was a growing conviction that 
something more than honest intentions 
were expected of a Government. They 
lived in an age not only of inquiry but} 
of scientific progress ; sound government 
demanded an accurate knowledge of facts, | 
and science was but the systematic accumu- | 
lation and knowledge of facts. He had| 
shown that their present system was chaotie, | 
and that it was not money that was wanting 
but organization, both central and local. | 
At present they had in their public offices | 
Mr, Acland 


He referred for the items | 


tion of labour, nor the presiding control 
needed to help the nation to help itself. 
If the Government would not agree to the 
appointment of a Committee in the present 
state of public affairs, they might appoint 
a Royal Commission which could continue 
its sittings in the autumn. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by moving for a Select 
Committee. 

Mr. READ rose to second the Motion. 
He said, that this was a question which 
deeply interested his constituents, and in 
which he had taken an interest for a very 
long time. He disclaimed any desire to 
revive the old Board of Agriculture, which 
many said had been a failure, but from 
which, nevertheless, might be dated almost 
all our agricultural improvements before 
steam and cheap education had taught 
people to help themselves. We had no 
need of State assistance to do what agricul- 
tural societies did much better. We did 
not want sucha Minister of Agriculture 
as in France, where the Government did 
everything and the public nothing; but 
what we wanted was local means of en- 
forcing public regulations ; and in order 
to make any sort of regulations certain, 
swift, and general, we must possess a 
better organization than we had at present. 
There were practical inconveniencies which 
he had experienced in his dealings with 
the Government administration with respect 
to the cattle plague. On the subject of 
the eattle plague he had a good deal of 
experience, because he represented the 
greatest winter-grazing county in England ; 
he had the honour of being a Cattle Plague 
Commissioner, and the misfortune to be a 
farmer whose herds had been ravaged by 
the disease. In his dealings with Govern- 
ment on this subject he had found that if 
he wanted to know anything about fairs 
and markets he must go to the Home De- 
partment ; if about importations he must 
go to the Privy Council; while on the sub- 
ject of statistics and cattle transit it was 


|the Board of Trade that must be applied 


to. So much inconvenience, however, had 
been found to arise from this distribution 
of duties, that the Government of the day 
had thought proper to huddle them up to- 
gether and to institute a body over which 
a colonel of Engineers and afterwards a 
philosophical doctor were appointed to pre- 
side. The result was that the only persons 
satisfied were the butchers of London, who 
were not very desirous of giving their cus- 
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tomers a share of the benefits which the 
Government conferred upon them. Those 
diseases which had committed such ravages 
among our cattle were not of indigenous, 
but foreign origin. While for some years 
our losses from pleuro-pneumonia alone 
averaged more than 50 per cent of all the 
cattle that died, during 1866, when the 
traffic was suspended, our losses were only 
1 per cent. Why, then, had we not some 
one to defend us, first of all, from further 
importations of those diseases ; in the next 
place, from ourselves—for many farmers, 
when disease broke out among their cattle, 
were only anxious to get rid of them by 
sending them to market—then from deal- 
ers ; and lastly from railroads, which starve 
the cattle during transit, and from steam- 
boats, which half smother them in the holds ? 
Only a few years ago there was death in 
the holds of our ships, disease in our rail- 
way trucks, and contagion in our markets. 
Now, he affirmed that diseased cattle meant 
ruined agriculture and dear meat, while 
healthy cattle meant prosperity to the 
farming interest and cheap meat to the 
people. As nine-tenths of the beef we 
consume, and nearly nineteen-tweutieths 
of the mutton, was produced in these 
islands, he hoped hon. Gentlemen op- 


site would give their assistance to ure | 
osite would give tl tance to secure 


that healthy state of things which he was 
anxious to bring about. One word as 
to statistics. It unfortunately happened 
that the Government was known to most 
of the rural districts only as the organiza- 
tion which sent the taxgatherer among 
them, and the taxgatherer too often guided 
his conduct by the rule that every man 
should be treated as a rogue until the con- 
trary was proved. Yet the collection of 
agricultural statistics was intrusted to the 
taxgatherer, with what result the House 
could easily imagine. Partial information 
only was gleaned, and Returns were made 
atirregular intervals. In 1866 two Returns 
were made—one in February, the other in 
July. In 1867 only one Return was made, 
that of June. They were laid on the table 
in February, 1868, and as soon as the 
total was published by the newspapers in 
the autumn, the wool trade concluded 
there were 8,000,000 more sheep and 
30,000,000 lbs. more wool in England this 
year than last. Wool consequently went 
down 6d. per lb., and remained down until 
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|Department thoroughly conversant with 
rural subjects, and as the Government had 
|suggested a Minister of Education, he 
hoped the prayer of his hon. Friend opposite 
(Mr. Acland) would be acceded to, and 
that at no distant day agriculture would 
be properly represented in the Administra- 
tion. He hoped that the time had come 
when jealousy between town and country 
was gone ; and the country districts simply 
asked to have applied to agriculture the 
benefits of enlightened legislation in order 
that they might increase the production of 
the country and cheapen the food of the 
people. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into and report upon the functions of various 
| Government Offices so far as they affect questions 
relating to agriculture, with a view to provide for 
the due consideration of such questions by ons 
department responsible to Parliament.” —(Mr. 

, Acland.) 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, he had listened 
with sincere pleasure to the two hon. Mem- 
bers who had preceded him. His hon. 
Friend (Mr. Acland) had raised most im- 
portant issues, and he was sure his remarks 
on the subject of divided jurisdiction would 
be heartily endorsed by urban as well as 
rural populations. The present system 
made reform of local taxation for sanitary 
and other improvements utterly impossible. 
Although it was not likely a Committee 
would be granted at this period of the 
Session, administrative reformers could con- 
gratulate themselves on one good result 
which had been gained ; five years ago the 
speech of his hon. Friend would have 
called up against him charges of aiming a 
| blow at local government, to-day his stric- 
| tures and conclusions were acquiesced in 
'by hon. Members on both sides of the 
| House. His hon. Friend’s experience re- 
| garding faulty Returns in agricultural sub- 
| jects was very similar to his own in refer- 
| ence to local taxation ; but the first step 

towards the remedy for all these defects 
|was to define some uniform method of 
|government for boroughs, counties, or 
|areas generally in the country. Out of 
| doors it was said that the House was in- 
| different, and not sufficiently industrious as 
| to the question of local taxation; but he 
| (Mr. Goschen) did not think there was a 


it was discovered that one set of statistics | want of either zeal or industry on the part 


was collected before the lambs were born, | of the House. 
It was necessary that | bodies varied so strangely that it was im- 
these affairs should be conducted by a| possible to find an authority for avy special 


and the other after. 


At present the governing 
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purpose ; immediately something new had | 
to be done a new department had to be | 
constituted ; the present system had no, 
elasticity, it was based on no settled prin- 


ciple, all was chaotic, and any one who! 


contributed anything towards reducing this 
chaos to order deserved the thanks of the 
community. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN deplored the absence 
of a department which could utilize by 
bringing into a focus the experience gained 
by the various agricultural societies scat- 
tered throughout the kingdom. Great 
efforts had been made by some socicties to 
extend a knowledge of veterinary science, 
particularly in Scotland, where ineffectual 
attempts had been made to gain a charter 
for improving the means of veterinary 
education. Unless Returns were brought 
together they were comparatively valueless, 
and a central office would discharge a 
useful task if they collected and published 
in an accessible form the agricultural Re- 
ports annually received from our Consuls 
and Colonial Governors which were now 
seattered through the blue books. In 
the United States there was a Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, who corresponded 
with the agricultural societies, collected 
information at home, and despatched agents 
to procure information abroad, as well as 
to bring home the seeds of new plants, 
which were given to farmers to experiment 
with. He likewise superintended entomo- 
logy and other departments of science, as 
also the industrial arts ; and two years ago 
the subject of his investigations was the 
question of a substitute for cotton. An 
officer of this kind would, he thought, be 
useful in this country, and one subject 
which would come under his cognizance 
would be the adulteration of food, which 
was carried on to so enormous an extent. 
The Society of Arts was now conducting 
an inquiry into the various kinds of food 
and their qualities, and into the sources 
necessary for the supply of the English 
people. Now such an investigation would 
be more properly undertaken by a Govern- 
ment Department. Agricultural statistics, 
agricultural education, the produce of lands 
and rivers, enclosures, food, and the cattle 
plague might all be included in the pro- 
posed Department. While, however, pre- 
pared to vote for the hon. Member’s (Mr. 
Acland’s) Motion, he thought it might be 
better at this period of the Session to 
obtain the appointment of a Commission. 

Mr. CARNEGIE said, he thought the 
administrative confusion manifested in the 
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ease of the cattle plague was an argument 
in favour of his hon. Friend’s proposition. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he listened 
with anxiety to the proposal of the hon. 
Member for North Devon, and referring to 
the subject of local taxation the hon, 


| Gentleman said that a Minister of Agricul- 


ture ought to have nothing to do with the 
matter of local taxation. Some improve- 
ments might, no doubt, be made in other 
matters connected with agricultural Re- 
turns, &e. ; but the subject could be very 
well dealt with by the Board of Trade. 
He did not undervalue what had been said 
by the various speakers with reference to 
the cattle plague and its ravages in this 


country; but the insular position of this 


country afforded great facilities for pre- 
ventive measures by the proper regulation 
of our ports with reference to the provision 
of proper quarantine sheds and layers for 
the cattle under directions from the Board 
of Trade, as a primary means of guard- 
ing against the introduction of the disease ; 
but strange to say, objections had been 
raised to it in the Committee now sitting 
on the subject. The Royal Veterinary 
College had sent its professors in each of 
the two years, previous to the inroad of the 
cattle plague, to places on the Continent, 
to watch its progress, and had warned the 
Government and the public of its ap- 
proach and of its incurable character. But 
the knowledge of the veterinary surgeons 
of this country had been disparaged. He 
could state from his own knowledge that 
the veterinary profession warned the 
country two years before any steps were 
taken to guard against the disease. He 
was connected with the Royal Veterinary 
College, and he knew that the professors 
were sent for two years to watch the pro- 
gress of the disease abroad, and through 
the Royal Agricultural Society repeated 
warnings were given to guard against the 
disease, and yet for three months after the 
advent of the disease, because they could 
not cure an incurable malady which ought 
to have been barred out by the Govern- 
ment, they were spoken of in disparaging 
terms. In answer to what had been said 
as to Scotland’s needing a charter for 


the veterinary profession, he replied that 


Scotland had a charter which was ob- 
tained through the instrumentality of the 
Highland Society, and the only real 
grievance was that an attempt was made 
to get rid of that charter, and that a 
separate charter was refused by the Board 
The veterinary knowledge of 
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the country was extending, and what they 
wanted was a recognition of the status of 
educated veterinary surgeons, as distin- 
guished from the uneducated farriers, by 
Parliament. The information and Returns 
as to the health of cattle ought to be con- 
sidered with those relating to the sanitary 
state of the population. 

Mr. WHALLEY remarked that within 
his own experience the difficulty of sub- 
duing an attack of fever in a country dis- 
triet had been greatly increased by the 
numerous authorities that had to be con- 
sulted in each successive step. Ie thought 
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The consequences, however, of not doing 
so would be so serious that he ran the 
risk of resorting to compulsory powers in 
a case in which nothing but those powers 
would be of any avail. Now, with regard 
to the necessity for a central authority, he 
would remark that where the direction of 
local affairs was under the control of a 
Board of Guardians all orders had to come 
from the Poor Law Board; when the nui- 
sance authorities existed under the Local 
Government Act the orders came from the 
Home Office; and when it was necessary 
to employ a medical inspector, as there 





that a Committee, or a Commission of 
Inquiry, should be appointed, not so much 
with a view to the establishment of a new | 
administrative Department, as the revision | 
and consolidation of the several Acts of | 


Parliament which had been passed during | 
| one which had received, and was still re- 


the last ten years for the purpose of sup- 
pressing contagious diseases. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he | 


were no such officers at the Home Office 
or the Poor Law Board, his services could 
only be seeured by application to the Privy 
Council. It was plain that such a system 
could not be worked with advantage to the 
country. Indeed, the whole question was 


ceiving, what was called departmental con- 
sideration. For his own part, he thought 


would not enter into all the subjects re-| that the Department which watched over 
ferred to by the hon. Member for North | the health of the population of this country 
Devon (Mr. Acland), many of which—such | might also extend its supervision to the 
as the whole system of roads throughout | health of the brute creation. The question 
the country, the cheap railway communi- | of county finance had already been referred 
cation for the agricultural districts, and | to in Committee upstairs, who might also 








the water basins of the country — could | 
‘hardly be regarded as having any connec- | 
tion with the Motion before the House. 
The whole of the blame attaching to the | 


present state of things ought not, in his | roads. 


with advantage, in his opinion, deal with 
another question of a most important cha- 
racter, and intimately connected with the 
subject of county finance—the question of 
But the question of the conflicting 


opinion, to fall on the Government, for it | local authorities must soon form the sub- 


was to a great extent attributable to the 
action of the House, by whom the system 
of local management had been so stren- 
uously upheld. In the question of health, 
for instance, a subject which had come 
before the House with great prominence 
of late years, there were so many conflict- 
ing authorities — the nuisance authorities, 
the sewer authorities, and so on—that any 
one desirous of stopping the progress of 
the disease did not know to what quarter 
to resort in order to put the requisite 
powers in force. The attempt to gain for 
a central authority the necessary powers 
of enforcing such precautions as might be 
deemed necessary to the preservation of 
health had already been attempted ; but 
the proposals had been so mutilated by 
the House, that when the measure was 
passed the lawyers decided that the House 
had done nothing but create an autho- 
rity and withhold the power. He was 
now endeavouring to put into operation 
the 49th section of the Sanitary Act, 


| ject of legislation. The petty sessional 
| divisions and other divisions of a similar 
| nature, local boards for sanitary purposes, 
and municipal corporations, were so blended 
together that their united working was any- 
thing but satisfactory. As one result of 
this system he might refer to a case of 
great hardship which had occurred in the 
neighbourhood of London, The main drain- 
age system for the conveyance of the Lon- 
don sewage to Barking had been executed 
under the direction of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. Other places lying be- 
tween London and Barking desired to have 
their sewage conveyed in the same direc- 
tion, but to do so would interfere with the 
works of the Metropolitan Board, while the 
main drainage had not been so constructed 
as to be of advantage to any but the in- 
habitants of the metropolis. Now, if there 
had been a central authority these diffi- 
culties would, probably, not have arisen. 
But any proposal for the concentration of 
these various local authorities must, to be 








but he proceeded with fear and trembling. 





successful, emanate from the people them- 
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selves, for until that was the case hon. 


Members would be compelled by their con. | 


stituents to vote in support of the system 
of local management, for which there had 
always been displayed so strong a predilec- 
tion. 
of the considerations upon which the hon. 
Member for North Devon had dwelt; but 
the hon. Member would not, he trusted, 
press his Motion to a division, a course 
which, in his opinion, would not tend to 


secure the results at which his hon. Friend | 


was aiming. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


FAIRS BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Dituiwyn, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Fairs in England and Wales, or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Ditiwry, Mr. 
Hussey Vivian, and Mr. Denman. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 126.] 


WEST INDIES BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Appertey, Bill to relieve the 
Consolidated Fund from the Charge of the Salaries 
of future Bishops, Archdeacons, Ministers, and 


other persons in the West Indies, ordered to be | 


brought in by Mr. Appertey and Mr. Scrater- 
Boorn. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 124.) | 


QUEEN ANNE'S BOUNTY BOARD. 


Select Committee appointed, “ to inquire into | 
the management and constitution of Queen Anne’s | 


Bounty Board.” —( Mr. Bouverie.) 

And, on May 28, Committee nominated as fol- 
lows :—Mr. Bouvertz, Mr. Cavenpisn Bentinck, 
Mr. Howes, Lord Cnartes Bruce, Mr. Newpecarte, 
Mr. Beresrorp Horz, Mr. Axrorp, Mr. Jouyn 
Pret, Mr. Monx, Mr. Howarp, Mr. Pease, Mr. 


Powsit, Mr. Scurerser, Mr. Grevitte-NvueGent, | 


and Mr. Frtpen :—Power to send for persons, 
papers, and records; Five to be the quorum. 


IIouse adjourned at a quarter | 
after One o’clock. | 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 20, 1868. 


MINUTES.]—Postuc Bitts— Ordered—Voters 
in Disfranchised Boroughs * ; Probate of Wills, 
&c. (Ireland).* 

First Reading—Voters in Disfranchised Bo- 
roughs* [128]; Probate of Wills, &c. (Ire- 
land) * [129]. 

Second Reading—Entail Amendment (Scotland)* 
[86]; Railways (Guards’ and Passengers’ Com- 
munication) * [66]. 

Committee—Libel [3]—nr.P.; Mines Assessment* 
[11]; Partition * [107]; Consolidated Fund 
(£17,000,000).* 

Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
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| Report—Mines Assessment * [11-127]; Partition * 
[107]; Consolidated Fund * (£17,000,000.) 


Committee. 


| Considered as amended—City of London Gas* 


| [115}. 
Third Reading—County Courts (Admiralty Juris- 
diction) * [94], and passed. 


He quite admitted the importance | 


LIBEL BILL—[Bu 3.] 
(Sir Colman O’ Loghien, Mr, Baines.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

Sir COLMAN O'LOGHLEN, in moving 
“That Mr. Speakerdonow leave the Chair,” 
expressed a hope that his hon. Friend the 
|Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
| Newdegate) would not move the Amend- 
|ment of which he had given notice, ‘* That 
| this House will, upon this day six months, 
|resolve itself into the said Committee,” 
Last Session the Bill, after very ample dis- 
| cussion, passed that House by a majority 
lof 70 or 80, and this Session, on the 
| Motion for the second reading, it was 
}again discussed at some length. Every 
objection that had been made could be dis- 
/eussed on going through the clauses in 
Committee. As the Bill was in no way 
/connected with religion, it was not one in 
respect of which he should have supposed 
| his hon, Friend would take so extraordinary 
| a step as that of opposing the Motion for . 
| going into Committee. It was true that 
last November some parties issued a cir- 


jeular in which it was stated that the 


| measure was a bribe to the Press to advo- 


|eate Popery ; but he could assure his hon. 
| Friend that the Bill had not emanated 
| from the Jesuits, nor been submitted to the 
Propaganda. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.’’—(Sir Colman O' Loghlen.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE observed, that the 
thin state of the House would in itself be 
a justification for the Amendment which 

'he intended to move. With respect to 
the observations of the hon. and learned 
Baronet the Member for Clare (Sir Colman 
O’Loghlen), he had only to observe that 
the hon. and learned Baronet himself had 
introduced the opinions of the Papacy 
against free discussion, and that he must 
leave to the hon. and learned Baronet the 
' responsibility of having cited those opinions. 
He opposed the Bill because its principle 
was a reversal of the principle of Lord 
Campbell’s Act. In his early years that 
‘eminent lawyer was engaged in reporting 
in both Houses of Parliament ; so that his 
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career afforded him a most favourable means 
of forming a correct judgment on the ques- 
tion of responsibility for libel. In his Act 
the publisher was made responsible ; but 
the principle of the hon. and learned 
Baronet’s Bill was to relieve the publisher 
of a newspaper from the responsibility of 
publishing any libel contained in the report 
of a speech, and to make the supposed 
speaker, who had no necessary connection 
with the reporter or with the publisher, 
liable for what the latter had published. 
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and to leave unpunished the author of the 
slander, the fons et origo mali. In such 
a case as that which he had just supposed 
the slandered person would be able to 
obtain redress under this Bill, But more 
than that, the best way to prevent the 
mischief was to go to the fountain-head, 
and tell the speaker that if he told a lie 
| he would have to suffer for it. The hun, 
|Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
| Newdegate) had suggested that the speaker 
of the slander might be a man of straw ; 


Committee. 





This was, in fact, making a man respon- | but there was in truth no force in that 
sible for the acts of another, and that other | objection, becauge if the man could not pay 
not hisagent. In support of the Bill some lin purse he would have to pay in person. 
hon. Gentleman argued that it was hard | On every principle this was a right Bill. 
to throw upon the publisher the onus of | Tho hon. Gentleman had said that there 
judging whether particular words spoken | was a combination to carry this Bill, and 
at a meeting were libellous; but if the|seemed to be under the impression that 
Bill passed, the publisher would be bound | the Jesuits had something to do with the 
to publish a refutation of the libel, and the | matter. Did the hon. Member believe that 
onus of judging whether the refutation | he (Mr. Roebuck) was influenced by Jesuits? 
was libellous would be thrown on him. | Did he believe it ; or would he dare to say 
Was it not better to compel him to ex-|so? The idea was one of those marvellous 
ercise his judgment in that way before any | hallucinations which every now and then 


libel whatever was published ? 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 


of the Question, in order to add the words “ this | 
House will, upon this day six months, resolve itself | 


into the said Committee,”—( Mr. Newdegate,) 
—instead thereof. 


Mr. ROEBUCK said, he was in hopes 
that the hon. Gentleman would have ac- 
ceded to the request made by the hon. 
and learned Baronet beside him (Sir 
Colman O’Loghlen), because all the objee- 
tions to the Bill might be dealt with when 
considering the clauses. The Bill did not 
interfere with Lord Campbell’s Act. But 
did the hon, Gentleman intend to divide ? 
Because if not, he would not trouble the 
House further at present. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that he would 
divide, if only for the pleasure of hearing 
a speech from the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, then he must go 
on. The Press was a great advantage 
to this country in propagating information; 
but the value of reports of publie meetings 
depended on their truth, and their truth 
on their completeness. Suppose that ata 
meeting a man in a tipsy state got up and 
made a slanderous attack upon another. 
If that incident should be left out of the 
report it would not be a truthful report. 
It was not right to punish the man who 
gave a true account of what took place 


| took possession of the hon. Gentleman. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE reminded the hon. 
j}and learned Gentleman that it was not he 
|who had introduced the subject to which 
he (Mr. Roebuck) was referring. 
Mr. ROEBUCK said, that the hon. 
| Gentleman had said that there was a com- 
| bination to carry this Bill, and that behind 
there was—some terrible phantom of his 
imagination. He ealled that an hallucina- 
jtion ; and although the hon. Gentleman 
‘might object to that word, it was an ex- 
ceedingly applicable one. He was no 
friend of the Jesuits ; but he did not think 
that the House of Commons was likely to 
be influenced by anything that they might 
|do. on. Members might relieve their 
‘minds from that terrible phantom, and he 
|asked them to look at the matter by the 
calm light of reason, and not through the 
jlurid gloom of bigotry. He trusted the 
| House would go into Committee. 
Mr. T. CHAMBERS said, he must 
point out that it was not the Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), but 
| the author of the Bill, who had introduced 
| the religious element in the present dis- 
| cussion, which ought to be conducted with- 
| out reference to any supposed combination 
|out of doors. For his own part, he was far 
|from being convinced by the arguments 
| adduced in favour of the Bill. In the first 

place, he denied the correctness of the 
|proposition that the propagation of all 
| things which happened to be true was for 
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the public advantage. Because a thing 
was true it did not follow that it ought to 
be multiplied by millions of copies and 
spread all over the country. That de- 
pended upon whether the propagation of 
that truth was calculated to do good or evil. 
Could it be for the interest of any person 
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or class that all the slanders and spite of | 


every petty local meeting should be ac- 
eurately published ? Suppose a gas meet- 
ing in some provincial town, the speakers 
at which departed from its object into 
personal disputes and slanderous alterca- 
tion—would anyone say that it was for the 
public advantage that these slanders should 


be printed in newspapers, and dispersed | 


over the whole country? 
mischief could follow. 
deed was not true in the proper sense of 
the word; and the newspaper containing it 
only became a vehicle for the dissemination 
of libels that would otherwise have been 
strangled in the moment of their birth, 


Nothing but | 
Such a report in- | 


Newspapers, it should be remembered, were | 


published in the way of trade, and for 
purposes of profit, and had no care about 
the propagation of truth. At present there 
was sufficient security for the fidelity of 
reports in the mere circumstance that in 
order to maintain the reputation of a news- 


paper such fidelity must be a conspicuous 


feature. The supporters of the Bill asked 
why the editor should be liable; the answer 
was that he was the person who did the 
real mischief, People in the country were 
not so dexterous as hon. Members in that 
Ifouse in the selection and application of 
epithets and in running elose by the edge 
of slander, without passing over it. A man 
under the influence of momentary passion 
or of liquor made an angry speech at an 
acrimonious public meeting; the mischief 
done by his slander was aggravated an 
hundred, nay, a thousand, times by its 
publication. Only imagine the pain in- 
flicted by the dissemination of the slander 
in hundreds or thousands of copies. It 
was said that the publication was only 
in the ordinary way of business; but 
the ordinary way of business ought to be 
diferent. It was the obvious duty of 
a newspaper editor to look through the 
reports of such meetings, and to take care 
that nothing was published which was ecal- 
culated to inflict injury on individuals. It 
was said that newspaper reports were 
brought out in a hurry, and that allow- 
ance should be made for that circumstance. 
But journalism was as much a trade as any 


| 


other calling in life, and those who followed | 


alr, 7. 
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it ought to be as much responsible for what 
they did in the way of their calling as the 
chemist or druggist for what he sold in the 
way of his business. The argument of the 
hon, and Jearned Member for Sheffield (Mr, 
Roebuck), was that the person aggrieved 
would have a remedy against the original 
utterer of the slander. Now on this he had 
to observe, that this was the first time that an 
attempt was made to punish A B for acrime 
he did not commit, and to make C D irre- 
sponsible for a crime which he did commit, 
The original utterer was liable already, but 
not for libel. Such a man might speak 
from misapprehension ; he might be con- 
vinced of his mistake a few days after he had 
made his speech; might offer an apology 
and have it accepted; and yet, in the course 
of the following week, several thousand 
copies of the libel might be circulated over 
the kingdom in the columns of a news- 
paper. Atthe present day the Press was 
so admirably conducted that he should be 
sorry to see any measure passed which 
would tend to make its managers less care- 
ful in excluding libellous matter. On these 
grounds he should certainly support the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire. 

Mr. NEATE said, he thought the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) had done quite right in taking 
issue before going into Committee, especi- 
ally as the Bill was a very short one, and 
as an attempt was about to be made to 
strike out the 3rd clause, and thereby to 
deprive aggrieved persons of the remedy 
which the Bill, taken as a whole, would 
give them. That remedy, however, was 
quite insufficient. For instance, it was no 
uncommon thing, in railway meetings, for 
some ignorant person to charge Members 
of that House with having a corrupt in- 
terest in railway legislation ; and though 
it might be published in all the newspapers, 
yet according to this Bill there would be no 
remedy except against the utterer of the 
slander, who, as the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire had said, might be a 
mere man of straw. Newspaper editors 
usually exercised their discretion very judi- 
ciously in eliminating objectionable remarks 
made at public meetings, and as an in- 
stance he might mention that the reports 
of a recent meeting, where very strong in- 
temperate language was used respecting 
the conduct of the House of Commons, 
contained no allusion to that language. 
He was willing to admit that whatever the 
state of the law was the present race of 


Committee. 
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newspaper editors would take care to pub- 
lish only that which was fit and just; but 
if the law were altered, they might have a 
lower class of editors who would adapt 
themselves to the tastes of a lower class 
of readers. The allusion made by the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire to a com- 
bination had, he believed, no reference to 
the Jesuits, but to a newspaper associa- 
tion which had the means of exercising 
considerable pressure upon the Members of 
that House, and which was at present ex- 
ercising its influence in rather an objec- 
tionable manner, 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that having spoken on this Bill on more 
than one previous occasion, he would not 
now trouble the House at any length. He | 
must, however, remind the House that this 
Bill was not, as the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) supposed, | 
the introduction of a new principle. The | 


principle had been introduced by the Act 
6 & 7 Vict., by which it was provided that 
where a newspaper editor had without 
malice repeated the proceedings of a public 
meeting, he could, in the event of being 
charged with libel, insert an apology, and 
plead it in mitigation of damages, paying | 


a small amount into Court by way of ac- 


knowledgment that he had been in the | 


wrong, and on payment of costs the action 
would be stopped. The object of this Bill 
was to extend that principle, and to pro- 
vide that where a newspaper proprietor, 
bond fide and in the course of his business, 
published that which did not at the moment 
strike him as slander, he should not be 
liable to have an action brought against 
him by an attorney with the object of 
compelling him to pay costs up to the time 
when the apology could be pleaded. The 
defect of the present law was that actions 
were sometimes brought against news- 
papers for the sake of the costs. This he 
thought was a hardship which newspaper 
proprietors ought not to be called on to 
bear. He admitted there might be hard- 
ships on the other side; but he was in 
favour of going into Committee, because he 
thought that upon the whole the hardships | 
to newspaper proprictors preponderated. 
But he quite agreed with the hon. Member 
for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) that if the | 
3rd clause were struck out the Bill would 
become vicious in principle. If they took 
away the power of action against a news- | 
paper, they ought to retain it against the | 
original slanderer. He believed that the | 
provisions of the 3rd clause would prevent 
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|the occurrence of any of the mischiefs of 
|which some hon. Members had expressed 
‘apprehension, A speaker was only made 
‘responsible for defamatory words which 
|were spoken at a meeting where reporters 
| were present, and for which he refused to 
apologize. When the Bill was before the 
Select Committee, they had some trouble 
to find a definition which would protect the 
newspaper proprietor, and they agreed to 
the definition that if in an action for libel 
|@ newspaper proprietor was able to prove 
| that the alleged libel was a true and faith- 


| ful report of the proceedings of a meeting 
|lawfully assembled for a lawful purpose, 


open to reporters, and that a reporter was 
present, and that his report was published 
in the ordinary course of business, and 


|without actual malice, then the paper 


should be free from the charge. If, on 
the other hand, a newspaper published 
what was scurrilous language, then he had 
no doubt that the good sense of the jury 


| would find that that had not been published 
'in the ordinary course of business, but from 


malice. The effect of the whole would be 
that if an action were brought against a 
newspaper proprietor for a report of pro- 
ceedings of a public meeting, it would be 
a sufficient answer that the newspaper had 
subsequently published a refutation of the 
former report, which refutation was re- 
quired to be of reasonable length and 
without libellous matter on other parties. 
This was an extension of the Law of Libel 
as it was settled in 1843. Ile did not un- 
derstand the argument of the hon. Member 


‘for North Warwickshire that by this Bill 


an action would be brought against the 
wrong person. The person who was al- 
leged to have used the defamatory words 
was not to be bound by the report of the 
newspapers. It would be open to him to 
tender evidence that he did not use those 
words. But it would not be fair that the 
person of whom defamatory words were 
used should not have a right of action; 
and it would be difficult to show that a 
person uttering defamatory words in a law- 
ful meeting, open to reporters, did not know 
that reporters would be present. He ad- 
mitted there were difficulties in the case; 
bat the advantages, in his view, outweighed 
the disadvantages, and he considered it 
would be eminently unfair if the 3rd clause 
were taken out of the Bill. He altogether 


‘denied that any pressure had been put 


upon him by the Press to induce him to 
support this Bill; but as, in his opinion, 
the reasons in its favour preponderated over 
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those against it, he should vote for going 
into Committee. 

Mr. J. GOLDSMID said, he was in 
favour of the Bill as an extension of the 
Act of 1843. He thought the hon. Mem- 
ber for Marylebone (Mr. T. Chambers) had 
absurdly exaggerated what he considered 
the dangers likely to flow from this Bill. 
It was not at all likely that any respect- 
able paper, with a large cireulation, would 
trouble itself to insert slanderous or seur- 
rilous matter spoken by some worthless 
person at a small local meeting. The 
Committee who had inquired into the sub- 
ject were of opinion that, when defamatory 
language uttered at a meeting was after- 
wards published in the ordinary way in the 
newspaper, the action should not lie against 
the proprietor of such paper, but against 
the person who deliberately uttered the 
language alleged to be libellous. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he must oppose 
the Bill. He could not help apprehending 
that things might occur such as were sug- 
gested by the hon. Member for Marylebone 
(Mr. T. Chambers). He had known things 


eaid about himself, conveying the most | 


offensive imputations about the motives of 
his publie conduct and proceedings, which 
were actually printed and disseminated in 


newspapers by hundreds and thousands | 


over the country. The mischief that was 
done by a report of slanderous statements 
could not be measured by the circulation 
of the small country paper in which it 


might originally appear; because that re- | 
port might be copied into other journals | 


and circulated all over the world. Some 


severe remarks had been made in a country | 


paper upon his conduct as Chairman of a 
Railway Company ; and though the pro- 
prietor was afterwards compelled to con- 
fess in a Court of Law that those remarks 
were false and malicious, yet they were 
copied into all the journals that were op- 
posed to his (Mr. Whalley’s) public con- 
duct ; and copies of those journals were 
forwarded to his constituents. The real 
object of the Bill was to convert slander 
into libel; and he submitted no case had 
been made out for such a change. 
called upon the House not to commit itself 
to a measure which might seriously com- 
promise the public interests, The proper 
course would be, if a change in the law 


were to be made, for the Government to | 


take up the question and deal justly in the 
matter, in a large spirit—not prompted 
merely by the consideration of cases of 
individual grievances. For his own part 


The Attoi ney General 
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|he considered that the change was not 
| required, and that there could be very 
little doubt that the Jesuits were at the 
i bottom of the matter. The Protestant 
/associations of this country—no matter 
|what might be the contempt with which 
they were regarded by this House—were 
likely yet to influence the public opi- 
nion of this country considerably, and it 
was the object of the Jesuits to put them 
down ; and, as a first step to that, to fetter 
the newspapers which went against Jesuit- 
ism, by converting slander into libel. le 
had declared, Session after Session, for 
five years—in season and out of scason— 
what would happen. They were not at 
the end, but at the beginning of their dif- 
ficulties—brought about, to a great extent, 
by the perseverance of the hon. and learned 
Baronet the Member for Clare (Sir Colman 
| O’Loghlen), who was undoubtedly inspired 
| by the Jesuits, 
| Mr. Serseant ARMSTRONG said, 
| there was no novelty of principle in the 
| Bill, while the state and progress of pub- 
lie society rendered it a necessity. He 
thought that the 3rd clause of the Bill 
was a necessary corollary to the Ist and 
2nd; because, if it was just to afford 
protection to the newspaper proprietor, it 
would be unfair to give the maligned party 
no redress against the author of the slan- 
der. He believed the Bill would really 
prevent slander. 

Mr. COLERIDGE said, he coincided in 
the objections which had been taken to 
the Bill by the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire, and should vote with him in 
ease he divided the Ilouse, though not 
from the fear of any combination of Jesuits 
or other persons. He did not agree with 
| the assertion of the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Serjeant Armstrong) that the Bill 
made no important change in the law, for 
it really made a most important one in the 
wrong direction. The strongest argument 
against it was that it required the intro- 
duction of the 3rd clause to make it palat- 
able, and the opinion of the Attorney Ge- 
neral was that unless the 3rd clause was 
retained the Bill would prove most mis- 
chievous. Already public comments upon 
the public acts of public men were pri- 
vileged. It was only when private cla- 
racter was attacked that the law was 
stringent, and it was right that in such 
eases there should be some restriction on 
| publication. Why should a private, harm- 
less man be dragged out of liis privacy by 
ithe publication of a slander in a news- 
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paper? Why should he be put to the 
annoyance and expense of defending his 
character? Why should he be put to the 
trouble of writing a long letter to a paper 
to refute that which would not be worth | 
the trouble of refutation but for the im- | 
portance given to it by its appearance in| 
print. At present protection was given 
against the publication of defamatory mat. 
ter, and he did not see why the publica- | 
tion of personal slanders uttered at quasi- 
public or semi-private meetings should | 
have any peculiar and exceptional privilege 
thrown around them. Under the 3rd) 
clause, if the newspaper proprietor refused | 
to insert a retractation of alleged defama- | 
tory matter, the person aggrieved might 
bring an action against the speaker as if he 
had written what the newspaper reported. | 
He thought this a very ineffective kind of 
remedy. The remedy against the utterer 
of a slander was more difficult than against | 
a newspaper, for there was more difficulty | 
in proving spoken than in proving written 
words. ‘The Bill would give the remedy 
against the wrong person, for the great | 
mischief was caused by the publication. | 
The newspaper, and not the obscure slan- 
derer, ought to be held responsible. His 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 


Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) had said that truth | 


in reporting was the great object. Now, | 
although truth was a most desirable thing, | 
accuracy was not so very desirable if the 
matter stated was not true. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Wakrey) said, he hoped | 
the hon. Member for North Warwickshire | 
(Mr. Newdegate) would persevere in his| 
opposition to the Bill, which would be mis- | 
chievous and dangerous in its results, and 
was not called for by the present state of | 
the law. He thought the House ought to 
hesitate long before introducing the change | 
now proposed, Its object was to protect 
a newspaper proprietor from liability for | 
printing a libel, provided he did not origi- | 
nate the injury, and he might therefore | 
publish it from printed matter. If news-| 
paper proprietors were thus protected in| 
the publication of second-hand libels there | 
would be no limit to them. The defence) 
had been already set up in Ireland, but| 
without success; and, indeed, if such a} 
defence were admissible, it would be pos- | 
sible to re-produce in this country slander | 
or treason spoken at a legally convened | 
meeting in New York and reported in the | 
American papers. Te believed that news- | 
papers had all the protection that was 
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necessary, so long as sufficient care was 
exercised in their management. 

Viscount AMBERLEY said, the main 
question was—who was the guilty party ; 
the speaker who uttered the libel, or the 
newspaper which published it? He con- 
tended it was perfectly plain that the 
speaker was the guilty party. He quite 
agreed that it was not desirable to report 
every word spoken at every little village 
meeting ; but, at the same time, there was 
nothing to prevent the newspaper editor 
exercising proper discretion. There were 
discussions of great public importance 
which it was well to have fairly and fully 
reported, and this was especially the case 
with respect to the proceedings of great 
public companies. In his opinion the most 
dangerous calumny was not a statement in 
the public Press which might be publicly 


| contradicted, but a private slander repeated 


from mouth to mouth. For his own part, 
if a charge were made against him at a 
public meeting he should prefer the exact 
words of the speaker to be given in the 
report. He hoped the 3rd clause would 
not be omitted, for if it were it would be 


| impossible to bring an action against either 


the newspaper proprietor or the speaker in 
the event of the report being accurate. 
The feeling of the majority of the Members 
of the Select Committee to whom this Bill 
was referred was that it was just and right 
to transfer the responsibility from the 


| newspaper to the person who uttered the 


libel. 

Mr. LAWSON, as a Member of the 
Select Committee to whom this Bill was 
referred, wished to say a few words on the 
subject. He conceived it to be tle interest 


|of the public to know what took place at 


public meetings, and this Bill was merely 
an extension to other cases of a well-known 
principle already acknowledged in the law, 
and that was, that if a newspaper gave a 
bond fide, truthful report of what took 
place in a Court of Justice it was protected 
from any action. And why? Because it 
was the interest of the public to know what 
took place in Courts of Justice, and because 
the fact that a person was merely commu- 
nicating to the public what had really taken 
place removed the impression that he was 
actuated by malice or any other motive 
that would render him liabie to an action. 
It was often equally the interest of the 
public to know what occurred at a meet- 
ing of shareholders of a public company. 
Should not the shareholders know what was 
said at meetings of their company about 
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the doings of their Direetors? The At- | lated throughout the country it might have 
torney General for Ireland spoke of the | a most injurivus effect. He agreed with 
ease of a Fenian meeting in New York. | the Attorney General that if the lst clause 
He (Mr. Lawson) contended that it would | of the Bill were passed the Bill would be a 
be to the interest of the public that the | most mischievous one if the 3rd clause were 


proceedings of the meeting should be made | 


known. The substance of the matter was 
this—were they to protect the publie Press 


in the bond fide discharge of a difficult and | 
arduous duty, in which their interest con- | 


curred with that of the public, or were 


they to leave the newspapers subject to | 
frivolous and vexatious actions which were | 


often instituted for the sake of costs ? 
This was the real point of the ease. It | 
was not the duty of a reporter to expur- 
gate from the proceedings of a public | 
meeting matter of a libellous nature, but 
to give an accurate account of what oc- | 
curred. Was the reporter or editor to 
constitute himself the judge of what the 
speaker ought to have said ? 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he did not desire | 
to restrain the liberty of the Press in any | 
way ; but he thought that newspaper pro- 
prietors were sufficiently protected at pre- | 
sent, 


before it did anything which would be an | 
encouragement to penniless persons to pub- | 
lish slanders upon private character. 


That 
would be the effect, he feared, of this Bill | 
should it become law. He did not think 
it right that parties should be put to the 


expense and trouble of repudiating charges | 


which might be altogether unfounded. If 


slanders were uttered, he trusted Parlia- | 


ment would not give facilities for promul- 
gating them. Generally speaking, 


try ; but there were badly-conducted jour- 


nals whose interest it might be to publish | 


calumnies. 


Mr. BUXTON said, that law should be | 


founded on justice; and, in the present 
instance, justice demanded that the man 
who uttered a libel, being the really guilty 
party, should alone be made responsible. 
Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, the 


question was not a party question, nor was | 


this a Government Bill. He confessed that 
he was disinclined to the Bill, which he 


thought would be a protection for the care- | 


less and ill-conducted newspaper, and was | 
not wanted by the well-conducted Press of | 
the country. It was said that the guilty 
person was he who uttered the slander; 
but the question was, whether the mis- 
chievous person was not he who gave it 
publicity? Slander when uttered at a} 
small meeting, in a small place, might be 
of no great ‘importanee ; but when circu- | 


Mr. Lawson 


and that Parliament should pause | 


the | 
English Press was an honour to the coun- | 


not passed also. His hon. and learned 
Friend accepted the Bill solely on the sup- 
| position that the 3rd clause would be passed 
if the Bill were passed ; but, for his own 
part, he must say that not even the 3rd 
‘clause could reconcile him to the Bill. 

Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN denied 
that this was a Bill introduced in the in- 
| terests of the ill-conducted journals, A 

hundred petitions had been presented from 
| newspapers in favour of the Bill, together 
with a petition from the Provincial News. 

| P Association, which included 
| paper Press , clude 

| the proprietors of 200 newspapers ; and 
it would hardly be said that all these were 
| **j}l-conducted.’’ The organs of all shades 
{of opinion were in favour “of the measure ; 
and he reminded the House of the great 
| expenses to which newspapers were put by 
‘actions of this class, though juries might 
return verdicts against them for merely 
nominal damages. The privilege which 
newspapers now enjoyed in publishing the 
| proceedings of Courts of Justice was mere 
| Judge-made law; and it was actually 
| doubtful at this moment whether the same 
privilege attached to the publication of the 
| proceedings of Parliament. In the case 
of **Wason v. The Times’’ the Lord 
Chief Justice of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench had decided that there was such a 
}) privilege ; but the question was still sub 
judice. This was not a state of the law 
which ought to be preserved, and it should 
| be decided by statute how far the Press 
had a right to go in reporting proceedings 
| of Parliament or of public meetings. 

Question put, “That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 108 ; Noes 
38: Majority 70. 

Main Question, ‘“ That Mr. Speaker do 
| now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed fo. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (No Proprietor of Newspaper 
' shall be liable to an Action or Prosecution 
| for a faithful Report of the Proceedings at 
a Public Meeting, and Proof that it was 
such shall amount to a Defence), 
| Mr. SANDFORD moved, instead of 
the word ‘ proceedings,’ to substitute 
| *€ speeches. ” Persons who were in the 
body of the meeting might get up and utter 


} 
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slanders — might ery out that such and it the duty of the editor either to person- 
such a man was a bankrupt or a scoundrel | ally examine the reports or employ others 
—and that might be reported in the proceed- | to do so. If slander was published and 
ings ; and if the names of those who uttered | circulated all over the world, some one 
the slanders were not given, the parties | ought to be held responsible for exercising 
aggrieved would have no remedy either for | a diseretion in the publication. 
the slander or the libel. Again, a contra-| Mr. ROEBUCK submitted that the 
diction given to a slander ina public meet- | Amendment would not make the security 
ing might be suppressed, yet, as the clause | greater. 
stood, the newspaper would not be respon- Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he felt con- 
sible. | fident that when the Bill went to the House 
Sin COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, that | of Lords it would be rejected. 
in case such a contradiction were given and| Mr. NEATE said, he would consent 
suppressed it would be for the jury to say | to omit the words, “ by the editor of such 
whether the publication was, in the words | newspaper,” in order to meet the view of 
of the clause, a fair report of the speeches | the hon. Member for Honiton. 
in the ordinary course of business. |; Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the Amend- 
Mr. ROEBUCK said, that the Amend- | ment would almost nullify the effect of the 
ment would serve no purpose, inasmuch as | Bill, because its words might mean that 


any sentence uttered in the way of inter- | 
ruption at a meeting was necessarily a | 
speech. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he thought the | 
Committee were entitled to ask the hon. | 
and Jearned Member for Clare for a fuller | 
explanation than had yet been given of | 
the probable effect of this clause. He | 


hoped the hon. Gentleman would press his | 
Amendment to a division. 
only brought forward in consequence of the 


The Bill was | 


importunity of the Press. 


| lisher. 
| considerable confusion, and give rise to a 
| great deal of litigation. 


the proprietor of a newspaper, before he 
published a report, must ascertain whether 
the words of the speaker were true or 
false. 

Mr. Serseant BARRY said, he took 
the same view. By this Bill it was sought 
to shift the responsibility of a libel from 
the publisher to the speaker; but if this 
Amendment were adopted, it would shift 
the responsibility back again to the pub- 
It would involve the clause in 


ee ee Mn, NEWDEGATE asked whether tho 

Mr. NEATE said, that in his opinion | hon. and learned Gentleman wished to 
the editors of newspapers should not be | make the proprietor of a newspaper a co- 
altogether exempted from the necessity of | defendant? [Mr. Neate: No! ] He(Mr. 
exercising discretion. He had known at | Newdegate) did not mean that suelr a pro- 
railway meetings charges of general dis- | posal was contained in the Bill; but the 
honesty brought against Members of that | hon. and jearned Member suggested it in 
House in consequence of their connection | his speech. There would be some sense 
with companies. He moved that at the | in such a proposal. 
end of line 15, after the words *‘ bond fide,| Mr. CRAUFURD said, he held that 
without actual Malice, and in the ordinary | the words were necessary, because other- 
Course of Business,’’ these words should | wise the whole onus would be thrown on 
be added, ‘‘an@ in the exercise by the | the speaker, while the person who circu- 
editor of such newspaper of a reasonable | lated and multiplied the slander was allowed 
discretion.” | to go entirely free. The law of the land 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, the proposed | punished the utterer as well as the forger ; 
words would be mere surplusage, inasmuch | why not, then, the editor as well as the 
as the question of the reasonable discretion | speaker ? 
on the part of the editor or proprietor of a} Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, that 
newspaper would be left for a jury to con- | if the Amendment was adopted, it would 
sider. | defeat the object of the Bill. 

Mr. J. GOLDSMID said, it would be| Mr. T. CHAMBERS said, that at the 
a physical impossibility for the editor to| most inconsiderable meeting the reporter 
read every report that was going into his | might take down the most reckless speak - 
paper. ing, and the editor publish it without fear 
Mr. T. CHAMBERS contended that, | of punishment. Was that a thing which 
if the hon. Gentleman’s argument were | should be allowed? The editor in such a 
valid, that would be the strongest reason | case should certainly be held responsible. 
for inserting the words, which would make! Mr. ROEBUCK said, the Committee 
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were now re-discussing the principle of the 
Bill. He protested against arguments, 
which had been answered over and over 
again, being dug up in that way. The 
principle of the Bill had been settled by a 
Jarge majority, and they had now only to 
deal with the clauses. 

Viscount AMBERLEY said, it was an 
error to suppose that there would be no 
responsibility left if this Bill passed. 
cretion would still have to be exercised, 
but by the speaker instead of by the edi- 
tors of newspapers. Surely, it was better 
that that diseretion should be thrown on 
the speaker, and ‘that a slander should 
never be uttered than that it should be 
uttered but never published. 

Mr. CRAUFURD held that both the 
man who uttered, and the man who pub- 
lished, should be liable. It was not right 


that the person who did most mischief | 


should escape scot free. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that in that case the hon. Gentleman ought 
not to have voted for going into Commit- 
tee. The words in the clause, “ bond fide, 
without actual Malice, and in the ordinary 
Course of Business,” wonld, in his opinion, 


be sufficient to meet the justice of the case 
without the proposed addition, and would 


not afford a justification for publications of 
every description. If the editor of a news- 
paper published scurrilous matter against 
any individual, a jury would know how to 
deal with him. The bond fides of the 
publication would still be matter for the 
ury. 

Mr. WITALLEY said, he must again 
protest against this alteration in the law, 
which had been objected to by Lord 
Campbell and Lord Wensleydale. The 
whole weight of legal authority was against 
the principle of the Bill. A speaker, under 
the excitement of addressing a public as- 
sembly, may scarcely know what he says, 
or mean what he says, and the law at 


present takes cognizance of such a possi- | 


bility ; but by this Bill a speaker is to be 
made responsible for the circulation of his 
statement throughout the world by another 
person, and thus the freedom of speech is 
to be restricted. At present if a man said 


anything indisereet, the law considered it | 


merely as slander, and that he should not 


be held liable to as severe punishment for | 


hasty and inconsiderate expressions uttered 
in the excitement of the moment as if he 
had deliberately written the matter. It 
was the publication that did nearly all the 
mischief, 

Mr. Roebuck 
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| Mr. NEATE wished to know, whether 
) the other Law Officers of the Crown agreed 
| with the Attorney General upon that point? 
| Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
, Attorney General rested his defence of the 
clause on the bond fides of the publication, 
| Now, he wanted to know in what that bond 
| fides consisted. Was the editor of a news- 
paper to be held free from malice if he 
published a report believing that it was 
full and correct, or was it to be understood 
that he was atill bound to exercise that 
discretion which the Amendment was in- 
tended to secure—a discretion as to the 
truth, the moral tendency, the political 
admissibility of the words spoken? The 
' words of the clause bond fide admitted of 
such a latitude of interpretation that no 
one could define their precise intention, 
and yet it was to rest upon the interpreta- 
tion of these wide words whether the speech 
was spoken, and the report published 
without malice, which words followed, and 
were governed by the words bond fide. In 
one newspaper vou might see a report ex- 
tending over a column, while in another 
‘and cheap paper that report might be 
given in aparagraph. Were both of these 
to be considered fair reports? The truth 
/was, that this 3rd clause was an apology 
for the unwarrantable character of the two 
| first clauses of the Bill; for the injustice 
and the harshness of the principle of those 
clauses. As he had said before, the Bill 
was a Bill for publishing slander and legal- 
izing apologies. 

Mr. Serseant GASELEE said, that 
the argument of the Attorney General 
only showed the necessity of inserting the 
words of the Amendment. 

Mr. Serseast ARMSTRONG main- 
tained that the Amendment was altogether 
unnecessary. The words “ actual malice ” 
in the clause had a well-known and clearly 
defined meaning. 


Committee. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. 
Clause 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (A Speaker of defamatory 
Matter not amounting to Slander shall be 
liable in certain Cases to be sued as if the 
same were printed or published). 

Sir ROBERT COLLIER, while ap- 
proving the principle of the Bill, objected 
| to the extension of liberty to newspapers 
| at the expense of speakers at public meet- 
|ings. At present a man was not liable for 
| spoken words unless they imputed an in- 
( 
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dictable offence, or were attended with 
actual damage, while written words, hold- 
ing up a@ person to ridicule or contempt, 
were actionable. Now, this clause would 
render actionable spoken words reflecting 
on a person’s character, which, if written, 
would be libellous. He was not sure whe- 
ther, but for the privilege they enjoyed, 
speeches of eminent Members of the House 
would not come within the scope of this 
provision. 


against Sir Robert Peel certainly had a 
tendency to bring Sir Robert Peel into 
ridicule and contempt. 


for example, as that delivered on one oc- 
easion by Lord Palmerston at Tiverton, 


in which he cast such ridicule on a gen- | 
| of the clause was to render actionable de- 


tleman who had interrogated him as to 
make him a laughing stock. 
class of attorneys would always be ready 
to promote actions where the slightest pre- 
tence existed for the charge of holding up 
a man to ridicule or contempt, and many 
persons would be inclined to bring such 
actions on the chance of recovering small 
damages. The effect of the clause would 


be to curtail the liberty of free diseussion, 
and to exclude reporters from many meet- 


ings to which they were now admitted to 
the advantage of the public. Railway diree- 
tors were sometimes suspected of ‘ cook- 
ing ’’ accounts, and at present their con- 


duct might be freely canvassed by the | 


shareholders, but this provision would place 
a restraint on such discussion. It was an 
attempt to establish something interme- 
diate between slander and libel; and it 
would make the character and liability of 
spoken words depend on the mere accident 
of a reporter being present. He could not 
help thinking that if the clause were passed 
reporters would be excluded, very much to 
the public injury, from many meetings to 
which they were at present admitted. He 
was aware that the clause contained words 
which would to some extent limit its opera- 
tion; but it appeared to him that it would 
upon the whole unduly interfere with the 
freedom of public discussion, and he begged 
leave, therefore, to move that it be struck 
out. 


that the Bill had been greatly modified by 
the Select Committee, and that he now 
supported it to a certain extent because it 
appeared to him to be a beneficial mea- 
sure. He was himself responsible, in a 
great measure, for this clause, as agreed 
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The speeches for instance de- | 
livered by the present Prime Minister | 
| reporters were present, and who afterwards 
refused to apologize for that language. 
It might apply in- | 
conveniently to hustings’ speeches—sueh, | 


A certain | 


| scapegoat. 
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upon by the Committee. It was quite true 
that it altered the law of slander to some 
extent. He thought the clause was a na- 
tural consequence of the change in the law 
which the two preceding clauses would 
effect. Those clauses would exempt the 
proprietors of newspapers from any liability 
on account of fair reports of the proceed- 
ings at public meetings; but the same pri- 


|vilege ought not to be extended to persons 


who uttered defamatory language at meet- 
ings at which they must have known that 


The clause would not apply to privileged 
persons—such as railway shareholders who, 
at meetings of their companies, might at- 
tack their directors who were believed to 
have “‘ cooked”’ their accounts. The object 


famatcry words spoken at a meeting open 
to reporters, to the extent to which they 
would have been libellous had they been 
written. A person defamed at a public 
meeting obviously ought to have the right 
either of bringing an action so as to clear 
his character, or of requiring a retracta- 
tion. 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, he 
thought the clause was a perfectly fair one, 
and that it was rendered essentially neces- 
sary by the protection given to newspaper 
proprietors by the two clauses which pre- 
ceded. He contended that a person who 
went to a public meeting and deliberately 
made a statement was not entitled to the 


| benefit of the distinction between slander 


and libel. The late Lord Lyndhurst, in a 


| speech delivered in the House of Lords in 


1858, pointed out the injustice of allowing 
a man who made a defamatory speech, 
knowing that it would be published, and 
probably with a view to publication, to es- 
cape with impunity, while the reporter, 
who could have no malicious motive, and 
who perhaps did not know the point on 
which the calumny turned, was made the 
As to frivolous actions, a jury 
had to decide whether matters were libel- 
lous or not, and if a man who had been 
ridiculed in Punch or elsewhere brought 


/an action they would in all probability de- 
cide against him, 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, | 


The clause, as settled 
by the Attorney General and the Select 
Committee, rendered the utterer of defa- 
matory statements liable to an action 
unless he published a full apology and 
retractation, and he did not believe this 
would infringe the privilege of public 
speaking. 
x 
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Mr. T. CHAMBERS said, he would 


remind the Committee that, in the warmth 
of debate or in the excitement attending 
public meetings, persons often exceeded the 
bounds of propriety, and used strong lan- 
guage, which they would shrink from 
committing to writing. 
clauses conferred exemption from liability 
on persons who had no claim to it; while 
this clause inflicted penalties on those who 
did not deserve them. Generous and high- 
spirited men were apt, in the agitation of 
popular debate, to use language from which 
they would revolt in calmer moments ; yet 


it was proposed to let the person escape | 
'which he was subject was a proof that 


who, for his own profit, circulated the slan- 
der, and thereby did all the mischief. This 


was not the case of robbing Peter to pay | 


Paul, but of robbing Peter to make an 
unnecessary and mischievous present to 
Paul. The measure, instead of protecting 
an innocent Press, would remove the re- 
sponsibility which made the Press a bles- 
sing to the country; and it would fetter 
freedom of speech by requiring the ob- 
servance of greater caution and self-con- 
trol than was always possible, under 
penalty of an action or of a servile apo- 
logy, to which not one man in fifty would 
stoop. The argument of Lord Lyndhurst 


supposed a case which was not likely 


and it was, therefore, of no 


He 


to occur ; 
authority in the present discussion. 


was ready to admit that if the principle of | 


the Ist and 2ud clauses were adopted it 
would be necessary to qualify the conces- 
sion to newspaper publishers. But there 
was not much in the whole Bill of which 
he could approve. He should support the 
Motion of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Plymouth (Sir Robert Collier) 
for the rejection of the clause. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, the object of the 
Bill was to convert slander into libel, and 
to compel everybody to be as careful of 
what he spoke as of what he wrote. 
That was certainly a consummation not 
to be wished. The whole tenour of Lord 
Lyndhurst’s speech in 1858 was contrary 
to the change now proposed. The existing 
distinction between words inadvertently 


spoken and statements deliberately com- | 


mitted to writing ought to be retained. He 
might illustrate the evil working of this 
clause by referring to the case of the lecturer 
Murphy. 
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The lst and 2nd | 


That gentleman was only the | to the clause. 
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|usages of the Church of Rome. It was 
‘impossible for these persons to deseribe 
| these doctrines and usages without speak- 
|ing in tones of contempt and ridicule 
of some people who believed in them, 
Should this clause be adopted it would be 
out of the question for these conscientious 
persons to prosecute labours which they 
| believed to be useful and profitable. He 
would ask whether anyone had pointed 
out any real grievance in the present law ? 
Riotous persons had interfered with the 
free discussion in which Mr. Murphy was 
engaged. [Cries of ** Divide!” *‘Oh!”’ 
and ** Question !’’] The interruptions to 


Committee. 


those matters could not be fairly discussed, 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, he objected to the clause because it 
made speakers at public meetings answer- 
able for words which they might not 
have uttered, but which were attributed 
to them in reports which they had had no 
opportunity of correcting. A speaker’s 
words uttered in haste, and upon the spur 
of the moment, might be twisted and dis- 
torted by a reporter, and the speaker 
might be prosecuted for an offence which 
in reality he never committed. There was, 
therefore, a practical objection to the pro- 
posal. Only that morning he had seen 
words attributed to himself which he had 
not used ; and if they had been libellous 
he might, under this clause, be sought to 
be made liable for an authorized report. 
He objected, moreover, to the provision 
requiring an apology to be published in 
|any paper selected by the person who felt 
himself aggrieved —a provision which might 
be used for purposes of offence ; some 
papers regarding certain individuals with 
known aversion, and other papers having 
no other object than to obtain notice, and 
thus inerease their circulation by these 
means. It would be impossible to treat 
such papers with contempt, if their un- 
authorized reports were thus to be made 
the foundation for proceedings against a 
speaker. The clause would fetter the free- 
dom of discussion throughout the country, 
and would, in his opinion, complicate 
rather than simplify matters; and he 
would, accordingly, give it his utmost 
opposition. 

Mr. ESMONDE said, he also objected 
Two persons belonging to 


representative of a class of men who went | opposite political parties might have an 
about the country, actuated by strong feel- | encounter of words at a public mecting. 
ing, with the single desire of making | The editor of the local journal might favour 
known the doctrines, discipline, laws, and | the gentleman who held the same political 


Sir Colman O' Loghlen 
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opinions as himself, and keep out of print) Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did not 
anything strong which he might have said ; | think that the intention of the Committee 
while he might publish all the strong state- | was to create a new offence—namely, that 
ments of his opponent; and the latter | of throwing ridicule upon a third person. 
might, in that case, be subjected to an | He did not think that the clause had that 
action for libel by the other man, who, | | effect ; but if there was any doubt upon 
perhaps, had made as libellous a speech, | the subject it ought to be removed. Hon. 
Mr. Serseant GASELEK said, there | Gentlemen seemed to have forgotten the 
were so many objections to the clanse and | conditions of public speech i in this country. 
to the Bill that he did not know where to | If a man made an oration in publie, the 
begin in opposing it. It made it dependent | | probability was that it would be reported ; 
upon @ reporter whether a man was a| and the man, therefore, who made it ought 


libeller or not. A mau was to be held | 
liable, not only for words which he had 
used, but for words which he had never | 
used. The speaker would be at the mercy | 
of the reporter, and unscrupulous journal. 
ists might use this power to bring men into | 
trouble and difficulties. Very often a re- | 
porter must be highly educated to under- 
stand properly what you said. Of course 
it was some comfort to be reported by an 
educated reporter. But in many parts of 
the country reporters were not highly edu- 
eated, and you could easily hit above their | 
heads. If the party who made a speech 
said he was entirely misrepresented, what 
was he todo? How could he be expected 
to insert an apology? And he was not) 


| 


permitted to justify himself by inserting a | 


devial. The effect of the clause would be | 
frequently to compel a man to apologize | 
for words which he had never uttered. It) 
was a dangerous and uncalled-for Bill ; and | 
he hoped it would go back to Ireland and | 
never show its face in that House again. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that the hon, and learned Gentleman | 
seemed to apprehend that an action could | 
be successfully maintained against a man 
whose speech had been misrepresented. | 
[Mr. Serjeant GaseLez: Not with suc- | 
cess.] If that was the learned Gen- 
tleman’s objection, anyone was liable to 
have an unjust action taken against him ; | 
but the law provided for such a case by | 
wuleting the plaintiff in costs. The! 
publication of the apology might be made 
in the paper in which the libel was pub- 
lished; but if that were objected to, a 
paper might be selected by the person 
libelled. Having passed the Ist clause, 
the Committee could not, he thought, do 
otherwise than pass this; but he was in 
favour of omitting the words, ** reflecting 
upon the character or conduct of another,” 
and of inserting, ‘‘ reflecting upon the 
personal honour or honesty, or profes- 
sional, mereantile, or business character 
of another.” 





| tile, or busivess character of another’’ 


| to do so under the fullest sense of the re- 
| sponsibility he incurred. He did not think 
it was fair to attempt to shift the responsi- 
bility on to the shoulders of others. A 


| person who, at a public meeting, uttered 


reflections upon another ought to be held 
liable for so doing. Even if reporters were 
not present, great mischief might be done ; 
and the slanderer should not be allowed to 
escape. Ile did not think that the clause 
would have the effect of limiting freedom 
of discussion, or that men like the lecturer 
Murphy would be rendered liable to action 
for libel because they saw fit to ridicule 
the doctrines and tenets of the Church of 
Rome. But to remove the doubt that had 
been thrown out, he should move that the 
words ‘reflecting upon the character or 
circumstances of another’’ be omitted, and 
the words ‘reflecting upon the personal 
honour or honesty or professional, mercan- 
in- 
serted, 

Toe CHAIRMAN reminded the Com- 
mittee that they were discussing the ques- 
tion whether the clause should stand part 
of the Bill. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to point 
out that the effect of the clause would be 
to attach the same responsibility to words 
spoken as now attached to words written. 


| The clause, moreover, made a speaker 


liable for au action on account of a para- 
graph in a fragmentary report ; whereas, 
had the whole speech been reported, the 
passage, which printed alone might appear 
libellous, might have been perfectly harm- 
less. The clause was a dangerous one ; 
for if a man in the course of a long speech 
dropped one word to which exception could 
be taken, he was to be liable to an action 
for libel. There was no provision that the 
jury should take into consideration the 
whole speech, or even that the whole speech 
should have been properly and fairly re- 
ported. If aman had been grossly slan- 
dered, and said of his slanderer that he 
was unworthy of belief, he would have 
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committed an offence under the Bill. He! 
trusted the Committee would not sanction 
such an alteration of the law. If the Bill! 
were to pass, it would, in his opinion, | 
prove exceedingly destructive to the free- 
dom of publie discussion ; for it would ren- 
der public men continually liable to actions 
at the hands of persons upon whose con- 
duct they thought it necessary to comment. 
A man who uttered slander at a public 
meeting was now liable for such slander ; 
a man who furnished a report of his own 
speech could, if it contained anything 
libellous, be proceeded against under the 
present Libel Act; but what the measure | 
now before the Committee proposed to do 
was to render a man responsible for what 


might be published by a third party, with | 


whom he had no connection, and in whose 
profits he had no share. Moreover, the 
Bill did not refer to public meetings only. 
A meeting where three persons attended 
might be brought within the scope of the 
Act. It might be said that the Bill only 
applied to open meetings where reporters 
were present ; but it often happened that 
speakers did not know that reporters were 
present, and they might utter something 
which, if reported, would make them liable 
to an action. The clause did not contain 
a single word protecting a public speaker. 
They knew that the most careful and ex- 
perienced speaker did not always express 
his meaning precisely, and was often sur- 
prised when reminded of what he had 
really said. 
community, and they all knew that there 
was rarely a public meeting in which an 
esteemed Mr. Brown or Mr. Jones was not 
invited to speak and—although perhaps a 
very sensible man—found great difficulty 
in expressing his thoughts in words. It 
was very rarely, too, that reports professed 


to give the words employed by the speaker; | 
and they all knew how often letters ap- | 


peared from gentlemen who stated that 
what had been attributed to them in print 
had never been uttered by them, or that 


if it bad it was entirely different from what | 
The condensa. | 
tion to which speeches were subjected was | 


they had intended to say. 


no doubt advantageous ; but still, even in 
the change from bad to better, the appli- 
cation of the speech might be materially 
altered, while there could be no doubt that 
the report, the moment such a change was 
made, ceased to furnish an exact reflex of 
the opinions of the speaker. A speaker 
would be bound hand and foot to the re- 
porter, against whom, on the production 


Mr. Ayrton 
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But the law was for the whole | 
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of his note-book in a Court of Justice, he 
would have no chance whatever. If the 
speaker was to be held liable, it ought only 
to be where an accurate short-hand note 
of every word that he had spoken was 
placed before the jury, to enable them to 
come toa conclusion as to what he had 
said, and not the mere impressions of the 
reporter. For these reasons, he objected 
to the clause in its present form, and main- 


Committee. 


' tained that no case had been made out for 


altering the law of England on that sub- 
ject, which had worked well for 500 years. 
Mr. HENLEY said, the hon. Member 
who had just sat down had carried them 
back 500 years, to the time when a differ- 
ence was made between written and spoken 
words, but the distinction between the two 
things had been drawn long before there 
was any question of reporting. When a 
man spoke with reporters before him, and 
knew that what he said would probably be 
published, there could be no reason for 
the existing distinction. The hon. Member 
for Marylebone (Mr. T. Chambers) had 
said that it would be a hard thing to call 
upon a man who had unwittingly gone just 
beyond the line at a public meeting to 
make ‘a servile apology ;”” but he asked, 
what necessity was there that the apology 
should be servile? If led in the heat of 
speaking to go beyond the truth and be- 
yond what he meant to say, surely the first 
thing any honourable man would desire to 
do would be to relieve the person he had 
unintentionally injured from the injury he 
had inflicted on him. As to a speaker 
having no chance against a reporter when 
he came into Court after the lapse of three 
months, the speaker might easily answer 
'that his words had been taken down 
wrongly, or that he had not intended to 
say what was imputed to him, and that 
was as good an apology as any man ‘need 
require, while it was also one which any 
| honest man could readily make. That 
there was considerable difficulty in the 
matter he had felt in the Select Com- 
mittee; but he thought the clause as 
drawn by the Attorney General in the 
main met the requirements of the case, 
| He entirely approved the principle of the 
clause, holding it to be of great public 
| advantage that there should be reporters 
| present at public meetings, and thinking 
| it only just that the Press should be re- 
| lieved of responsibility if it fairly published 
| what passed. 
| Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought the 


| clause ought to be more guarded and re- 
| 
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stricted, and he would suggest, as the 
words he had proposed could not then be 
regularly submitted to the Committee, that 
the hon. and learned Member for Clare 
(Sir Colman O’Loghlen) should allow the 
clause to be negatived, with the under- 
standing that another clause embodying 
his Amendment should be brought up on 
the Report. 

Mr. ROEBUCK recommended that the 
clause should be carried and the Bill be re- 
committed. 

Sin ROBERT COLLIER thought the 
clause should be postponed. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the Com- 
mittee liad already decided that defamatory 
matter, whether spoken intentionally or by 
accident, should be published; and he 
maintained that it was morally and prac- 
tically impossible, by any contrivance, to 
insure for the subsequent apology and re- 
tractation equal publicity with that given to | 
the original slander. 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN asked | 
leave to postpone the clause. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE thought it ought to | 
be rejected instead of postponed. 

Mr. CRAUFURD hoped that the clause | 
would be negatived, in order that a better | 
one might be prepared. 

Mr. WHALLEY wished to confirm what 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Ayrton) had said as to the absence of 
proper protection for public speakers. Any 
observations that he himself ever made on 
any subject were always misreported. That | 
Bill was intended to give form and sub- 
stance to a professional and organized sys- 
tem of misreporting. At present there 
was, he believed, an influence exerted on 
the Press which rendered it impossible for 
any person who spoke on a certain subject, 
to which he need not more particularly 
refer, to rely upon being fairly and aceu- 
rately reported. [**Name.’’] He might 
mention the name of the lecturer, Mr. 
Murphy, whose addresses were said to have | 
produced riots and disturbances in the 
country. His own name having been mixed 
up by the Press with Mr. Murphy’s, he had | 
made two special journeys to Birmingham 
to ascertain whether the reports in the | 
newspapers purporting to give what that | 
lecturer said were true or untrue. On the | 
one occasion he questioned twelve, and on 
the other twenty persons on the subject, | 
and he had found that a report professedly 
of what that gentleman had said had been 
entirely fabricated to bring derision and 
obloquy upen him, and make him a aed | 
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to be responsible for the riots that followed 
his lectures. A London paper had inserted 
a detailed contradiction of a report which 
it had previously published, charging Mr. 
Murphy with having used language calcu- 
lated to bring him into general odium and 
derision. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Clause be postponed.”—-( Sir Colman 
0’ Loghlen.) 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 89 ; 
Noes 54: Majority 35. 

House resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Friday. 


VOTERS IN DISFRANCHISED BOROUGHS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Kexewicn, Bill to make pro- 
vision, in the case of Boroughs ceasing to return 
Members to serve in Parliament, respecting rights 
of Election which have been vested in persons en- 
titled to Vote for such Members, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Kexewicnu, Mr. Jarpinz, and 
Mr. ALrrep Sermour. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 128.] 


PROBATE OF WILLS, &c. (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Heyer B. Suenipay, Bill to 
make admissible, in any part of the United King- 


| dom, Probate of Wills or Letters of Administra- 
| tion granted or issued in Ireland, ordered to be 
| brought in by Mr. Henry B, Sueripan and Mr. 


Serjeant Barry. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 129.] 


House adjourned at Five Minutes 
before Six o’Clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 21, 1868. 


MINUTES.]—Pusric Bitts—Ordered—Water 
Supply *; Metropolitan Police Funds*; Thames 
Embankment and Metropolis Improvement 
(Loans) Act Amendment*; Curragh of Kil- 
dare.* 


| First Reading —Water Supply* [131]; Metro- 


polis Police Funds * [132]; Thames Embank- 
ment and Metropolis Improvement (Loans) Act 
Amendment* [133]; Curragh of Kildare* 
[1341. 

Second Reading— Local Government Supple- 
mental (No. 2)* [120]; Pier and Harbour Or- 
ders Confirmation, &c.* [118]; West Indies * 
[124]; Unclaimed Prize Money (India) * [122]; 
Medical Practitioners (Colonies) * [125]. 

Committee—Election Petitions and Corrupt Prac- 
tices at Elections (re-comm.) [63]—n.P.; Re- 
formatory Schools (Ireland)* [65]; Vagrant 
Act Amendment * [102}. 
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Report—Reformatory Schools (Ireland)* [65]; 
Vagrant Act Amendment * [102-130]. 

Third Reading — (£17,000,000) Consolidated 
Fund,* and passed. 


Representation of the 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Mr. Speaker, with 
the permission of the House I will now 
state the course which Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to take with refer- 


ence to the votes which this House ar-| 


rived at in Committee a few nights ago on 
the Scotch Reform Bill. In the arduous 
labour of attempting to re-construct the 
electoral system of the United Kingdom 


Her Majesty’s Government are not con- | 
scious that they have shown any want of 
sympathy with the claims of Scotland, or | 


any desire not to treat those claims with 


the utmost respect and with every wish | 


to arrive at a conclusion which would be 
generally satisfactory to the House. And 


I am bound to say, on the part of the 
Government, that those efforts have been 
appreciated by the Scotch Members, and | 
that we have received from them, especi- | 
ally last year—that is, from Gentlemen 
who are not politically connected with us | 


—a warm and generous support in carry- | 


ing the principal provisions of the great 
English measure. And we are sensible 
of the value of that support, and in no 
instance more than in our efforts to estab- 
lish a household rating franchise, against 
the opinions of those who would have ad- 
vocated one on a principle of restriction. 
When I say “restriction” I mean an 
arrangement similar to that which was 
familiarly described last year in this 
House as a “hard and fast line,” and 
which had been proposed both for England 
and Scotland. 


uphold a rating franchise sgainst any ar- 
tificial restrictions of the kind, we have 
received much support from Members 
from Scotland who are in no degree con- 
nected with myself or my Friends. Now, 
the other night—on Monday night—two 
important decisions were arrived at with 
respect to the Scotch Reform Bill. The 
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I felt that in those efforts | 
when we have attempted at all times to | 
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which would be consistent with main. 
taining the general privileges of the other 
| portions of Her Majesty’sdominions. That 

plan, we ascertained, was one which did 
| not find favour in this House—or at least 
| not sufficient favour to insure its passing ; 
and there were many of our Friends— 
Gentlemen of influence — who were op- 
posed, though, as we thought, on insuffi- 
cient grounds, to any plan for increasing 
the number of the Members of this House. 
Then there were two other propositions 
made in order to satisfy the claims of 
Scotland—or, at any rate, partially to 
satisfy them—and which were before the 
House—one proposed by the hon. Member 
for Montrose (Mr. Baxter), and the other 
by the hon. Member for Northampton- 
shire (Sir Rainald Knightley). Neither 
of these propositions was agreeable to Her 
Majesty’s Ministers—they were not in 
harmony with our original views; but, 
as we were very anxious to carry a mea- 
sure for Scotland which should be on 
| the whole satisfactory, and desirous, as 
| every Member of this House is, to bring 
these great labours to a happy conclusion, 
we expressed our willingness to defer to the 
feeling of the House, and whether the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Montrose, or 
that of the hon. Member for the county 
of Northampton were adopted we said we 
would consider the decision of the House, 
and endeavour to frame upon it such 
a proposition as would on the whole 
give general satisfaction. I need not 
dwell further on that point—I think I 
have said enough to remind the House of 
what they will in justice admit—namely, 
that there has been at no time any desire 
on our part to meet the claims for the in- 
creased representation of Scotland in a 
niggard spirit, or, indeed, any other desire 
than to bring about, if possible, an ar- 
rangement which would be satisfactory 
not only to Scotland, but also to the other 
portions of the kingdom. 

And now, Sir, I come to the decision 
arrived at under different circumstances, 
j; and which is, in the opinion of Her Ma- 
_jesty’s Government, of a different charac- 
| ter. I refer to the Motion of the right 
| hon. Gentleman the Member for Kilmar- 





first related to the distribution of seats. } nock (Mr. Bouverie), which, if adopted, 
It is unnecessary for me to remind the! would establish a household suffrage in 
House that by the plan which Her Ma- | Scotland without any qualification or con- 
jesty’s Government proposed they hoped | dition whatever, and this, too, in a coun- 
they might give, if not an adequate, at} try where, we should remember, house- 
all events a considerable addition to the| holders do not dwell in houses. There- 
representation of Scotland, in a a fore, that proposition was of a very serious 
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character. Now, Sir, with regard to that 
decision, I must say on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government that I deeply de- 
plore that the Committee should have 
arrived atit. But it is their opinion that 
the Committee arrived at that conclusion 
under a considerable degree of misappre- 
hension. I can say certainly for Gentle- 
men who sit generally on this side of the 
House, that after the vote had been taken 
upon the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Montrose there was a general apprehension 
—indeed, I may say it was founded on 
an authoritative statement made by one 
who, from his position, influences the con- 
duct of hon. Gentlemen as far as their 
attendance in the House is concerned— 
there was a general apprehension from the 
nature of that vote that our proceedings in 
Committee would close, and that Progress 
would be reported in order that the Bill 
might be adapted to the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman. [‘‘No!”] I do not say it 
was a just apprehension, but undoubtedly 
there was such an apprehension. Hon. 
Gentlemen were not at that time aware 
that the first part of the Bill referred 


merely to the franchises of Scotland, and | 


that, therefore, it was open to us to pro- 
ceed with the Committee, and impossible 
for us to resist any claim for continuing 
the business of the Committee. But there 
isno doubt whatever there was a general 
apprehension on the part of hon. Gen- 
tleman — certainly on this side of the 
House—that the Committee would close, 
and report Progress after that division ; 
and, therefore, the greater portion of the 
House broke up without any idea that we 
were going to proceed further with the 
consideration in Committee of the Scotch 
Reform Bill. I believe that to be an 
accurate statement: and I think there 


were signs even on the other side of | 


the House that there was not an appre- 
hension that we should be proceeding in 
Committee after the vote on the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Montrose. I will 
not, however, dwell further upon that. 
Statements have been made to me that 
such was the case, but of course I cannot 
speak with the same knowledge as I can 
with regard to Gentlemen sitting on this 
side of the House. I think that under 
these circumstances the Committee ar- 
rived at a somewhat precipitate conclusion 
—that it was a conclusion not preceded 
by that degree of discussion or accom- 
panied by that attendance which I should 
have expected, whatever their decision 
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|might be, and which was especially de- 
sirable when the decision was to be taken 
on a point of such paramount importance. 
I do not wish to conceal from the House 
that the opinion of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment on this Motion of the right hon. 
Member for Kilmarnock is such that it 
would have the most serious consequences 
on their conduct as regards their responsi- 
bility in carrying on the Bill; for it is not 
only in itself, as we believe, highly detri- 
mental and disadvantageous to Scotland, 
but in its ultimate consequences on the 
whole electoral fabric of the kingdom it 
| must be of the most injurious description. 
| And therefore I do hope that, with that 
anxious wish which pervades both sides of 
the House to carry the Scotch Reform Biil 
to a satisfactory conclusion, I may induce 
the Committee to re-consider the determi- 
nation which they came to on Monday 
night, so that with a larger attendance 
and a more complete discussion we may 
all of us clearly understand what point we 
are arriving at, that we have contemplated 
all the consequences of the issue at stake, 
| and that if we do feel it our duty to uphold 
the Resolution adopted by the Committee 
the other night, at least it shall not be said 
of us by those whom we represent that we 
have arrived at that conclusion in a pre- 
cipitate and careless spirit. With these 
views, it is my wish to propose on Monday 
next certain words in Committee which 
will obviate the inconveniences and in- 
jury which we think will accrue if we do 
not take some remedial course of that 
kind. I shall not propose to restore the 
two clauses which have been struck out 
by the Committee. I shall propose to add 
words—which we sliall place on the table 
in the course of the evening—to the effect 
| that no elector in a Scotch borough shall 
be entitled to exercise the suffrage who is 
not rated to the poor and who has not paid 
his rates. That will assert the principle 
which we wish to uphold, and will pro- 
vide against the infringement of the prin- 
ciple of the English Bill. In answer to 
| those Gentlemen who have talked of in- 
| novation, and who spoke the other night 
| as if we were proposing regulations which 
| were perfectly unknown to the people of 
| Scotland, and to which they were quite 
unaccustomed, I beg to state that the 
language in which I shall endeavour to 
secure this end and to vindicate the prin- 
ciple which I have already vindicated for 
England in a House of more than 600 
Members, is the language which I find in 
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a clause regulating the exercise of voting | 
under the Poor Law Act of Scotland. | 
Therefore, hon. Gentlemen opposite need | 
not be afraid of any innovation or of any- 
thing to which the people of Scotland are 
not accustomed, because the provision will | 
be the same as that which has so long in- | 
fluenced their conduct in the performance | 
of one of their most important municipal 
duties. With this view I shall place these 
words upon the table in the course of the | 
evening, so that they will be in the hands | 
of hon. Members to-morrow morning ; and | 
I do hope we shall come to a unanimous 
conclusion, by accepting the words to 
which the people of Scotland are accus- | 
tomed, and which entirely vindicate the | 
principle of the English Law, which the | 
House adopted so decidedly last year. And | 
if that be so we may, I trust carry the | 
Scotch Reform Bill to a happy conclusion, 
and that within a few days. 

Mz. PERCY WYNDHAM said, he de- 
sired to say a few words on this question ; 
and, to put himself in Order, would con- 
clude with a Motion. He should not have 
ventured to obtrude himself, had he not 
thought the statement they had just heard 
would have been more satisfactory if the 
right hon. Gentleman had told the House 
that, in the event of his not succeeding in 


inducing the House to reverse the decision 
arrived at the other night, Her Majesty’s 
Government would resign. Let hon. Mem- 
bers look back for a moment upon what | 


they had lately seen in that House within 
the last few days. He would not dwell on 
the votes on the question of the Irish 
Church carried by majorities sufficient at | 
any other time to make Government resign 
their places; but what could they say of | 
the conduct of a Government who had | 
seen the House disallow the proceedings | 
of a Royal Commission, that Royal Com- | 
mission being appointed by themselves ? 
He would not say that the Instructions to | 
that Royal Commission were not impru- | 
dent and unjust ones; but having given | 
those Instructions, and having limited and | 
restricted the Commissioners, he main- | 
tained that, by not making their decision | 
the starting point for the decision of that | 
House, but by going through the farce of | 
appointing a select Committee to consider 
the subject, the Government had shown a| 
disrespect to the Commissioners. Would 
the House, or the Government, respect the 
decisions of the Committee? From the| 
way the Government had treated the 
whole Boundary business, nothing was 


Mr. Disraeli 
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clearer than this — that every question 
relating to it would be decided upon the 
floor of that House, and nowhere else, 
This would set all the electioneering 
agents in the country agog. The fact was 
the government of the country and the 
direction of legislation on all important 


| questions no longer remained in the hands 


of the Government; it did not even rest 
with the Opposition, as a distinct body 
properly so called ; it rested in the hands 
of the House, as a whole—that is, in a 
vast Committee of nearly 600 Members, 
fluctuating in their attendance, and who 
arrived at decisions of the greatest im- 
portance by a mental process, which could 
be described only as drifting. The result 
was that hon. Members—the hon. Member 
for Birmingham and those who agreed 
with him—were able to obtain all the 
changes they desired, without the least 


_ responsibility attaching to them. He gave 


those hon. Members more credit for pa- 
triotism than to suppose they wished to 
attain their ends by means of a state of 
things in that House which was drawing 
down upon it the contempt of every think- 
ing man in the country; and which, if 
persisted in much longer, would render 
the present system of Parliamentary go- 
vernment impossible. He was aware that 


|some hon. Members on the Government 
| side of the House thought the Opposition 


did not treat the Government with gene- 
rosity and forbearance ; but he was not at 


|all certain that forbearance was a word 


you could admit into politics. Gentlemen 


| were sent to that House to further their 


own views; but because a weak man—to 
which he compared the Government — 
gave up to his antagonist an advantageous 


| post as soon as it was demanded, his an- 


tagonist knew that it was given up because 


| it could no longer be withheld, and not on 


any ground that entitled him to forbear- 
ance or respect. Some years ago, when 
Lord Palmerston was in Office, and the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) in Op- 
position, at the beginning of the Session 
he issued to his supporters a manifesto, in 
which, after enumerating the important 
negative victories which had been won by 
the Conservative party —the putting a 
stop to a Church Rate Bill among others— 
he made use of this expression: ‘‘ Place 
without power may gratify the vain, but 
it can never satisfy the nobly ambitious.” 
Lither the right hon. Gentleman did not 
fall within that category, or he had much 
changed his sentiments on the question. 
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He wished to speak of the Government | 


with all the respect that attached to their | tion of taking up the discussion at the 


high position, and which he felt for many 
of them individually ; but he must tell 
them, when they put forward principles 
which they were always ready to with- 
draw ; when, Session after Session, time 
after time, they exhibited what they called 
their principles—as a showman draws his 
puppets from a bag to be dangled awhile 
before the eyes of their supporters and 
put away again when they had served 
their turn—although they might continue 
to be Ministers of the Crown, they were 
permitting themselves to sink into the posi- 
tion of a mere joint-stock company for the 
division of places among themselves. He 
did not suppose that anyone who sup- 
ported the great and important measure 
passed last year believed it to be, in the 
old acceptation of the term, a Ccnservative 
measure ; on the contrary, it must be clear 
to every one that we were on the eve of 
great and important changes; and, it was 
all-important how we met these changes. 
The right hon. Gentlemen at the head of 
the Government had been saying to their 
supporters—-‘‘ The talisman of safety lies 
in the Boundary question, and we will 
appoint a Royal Commission and secure 
it;” and “ The real basis of the electoral 
franchise—the old pathway of the Consti- 
tution---is in rating and not in rental.” 
Of these two principles they had already 
given up one—the other they would give 


point at which the hon. Gentleman has 
left it; but I think the statement made 
by the First Minister is one that, on this 
side of the House, we have a right a little 
to complain of. Now, my view of the 
discussion on Monday night was this: that 
it was a very wise thing, as I said then, 
to go with the great majority of the Scotch 
Members on a matter with which they 
were more familiar than the House gene- 
rally could pretend to be. The Scotch 
Members in the House being about forty 
or forty-one on that evening, thirty-five 
or thirty-six—nearly all—voted in oppo- 
sition to the view of the Government, and 
of the four or five who voted with the 
Government, at least two if not three are 
members of the Administration or in some 
Office. Well, now, I think farther, that 
although the right hon. Gentleman and 
the House last year had agreed to rating 
—what we call the ratepaying clauses of 
the Bill of last year—that in that case he 
was following the Act of 1832, which has 
produced enormous inconvenience in Eng- 
land. I have a letter this morning from 
a gentleman connected with the town of 
Blackburn, who says that, in consequence 
of there not being any rate made in that 
town before the 5th January last, any 
person in Blackburn occupying a house of 
| any value will be placed on the registry 
(in the autumn of this year. So the sys- 


up when it suited their purpose, and they | tem is one which, being connected with a 
met the difficulties of the day in this| system of voting and the franchise, will 
most unwise and unstatesmanlike manner. | create, the more numerous your electoral 


His objection to the right hon. Gentleman 
at the Head of the Government continuing 
in power was that his vitality as a Minis- 
ter of the Crown appeared to be in direct 


inverse ratio to the vitality of his prin- | 


ciples as a politician ; and, as they one by 
one disappeared, slain by his own hand, 
the tighter did he stick to Office. We were 
coming upon dangerous times ; there was 
a limit to everything, and he would tell 
the right hon. Gentleman that there were 
some at least of his supporters whe would 
refuse to be dragged through the mud, in 
order to enable the Government to remain 
on those Benches, and that there was a 
limit to the fidelity and patience of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s followers. To 


put himself in Order, he would move the | 


adjournment of the House. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(lf. Perey Wyndham.) 


body, difficulties continually in a great 
many boroughs. But in Scotland the Re- 
| form Act of 1832 did not apply this prin- 
| ciple ; and therefore I think that, as the 
Scotch Members were of opinion that it 
would be accompanied with great incon- 
venience — with even more inconvenience 
than in England—and as they were nearly 
unanimous in that opinion, they were the 
best judges, and that the House was wise 
in following their advice. But to come to 
that night’s debate — the right hon. Gen- 
tleman accepted the proposition of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Northamptonshire 
—the hon. Member having made up the 
little difference which existed some time 
ago. [Sir Rarvatp Kyicuttry: No, no!] 
I am sorry to hear that, because I like to 
/see harmony in a political party. The 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
|Government, or somebody who acts for 
| him, was well aware of the Notice being 
| 
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given. 
the House as the proposition of the Go- 
vernment, in substitution for that of the 
hon. Member for Montrose. I do not think 
there was any great difference between 
these two; but the Government made a 
very fair offer in the matter. At the same 
time—although I will not say that I should 
not have liked the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Northamptonshire quite as 
well, looking to the future, I believe that 
the House did really decide in a proper 
manner in giving the preference to the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Montrose. 
The right hon. Gentleman allowed the 
debate to go on, and the House to go into 
Committee ; and nobody on his side of the 
House had a right to believe, and I am 
sure nobody did believe, that he was about 
to make a great catastrophe of any vote 
in connection with the Scotch Bill. He 
had agreed not to increase the numbers 
of the House — which in his speech at 
Edinburgh he had held out as a great 
bait, and he had consented to the destruc- 
tion of ten ‘‘centres of representation,” 
which, as a principle, was thought more 
of last year, 1 imagined, than the prin- 
ciple of rating, though next year in all 
probability, the centres of representation 
in Ireland may follow the same fate, and 
at the same hands. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, I say, had already agreed to this 
important alteration, and surely no one 
had a right to expect that a difficulty 
would arise upon any further clause. I 
do not know whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman even heard any of the discussion 
upon the proposition of the right hon. 
Member for Kilmarnock ; and how was 
the question debated? We are warned 
now that this was a vital principle, and 
that if it failed the Bill might be defeated, 
the Government might resign, or some- 
thing still more impossible might take 
place. But how was it defended? Did 
ever Minister defend a great cause in such 
a manner? The Lord Advocate spoke, but 
certainly he did not speak with enthusiasm 
in the matter. He pointed out that he 
was merely seeking to introduce into the 
Scotch Reform Bill a principle approved 
in the English Bill—a fact of which we 
were well aware. The clause was also 
defended by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Ayrshire (Sir James Fergusson), who 
spoke upon it, as he always does—he spoke 
very fairly, with a certain feeling, which 
possibly was real. Who else defended it? 
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|John Browne) who sits below me, who 


generally sits upon this side of the House 
and votes on that ; but who, with perfect 
consistency, upon that occasion, addressed 
the House from the opposite Benches. 
He, an Irish Member, took up the cud- 
gels for the Government. And that was 
about the only defence which was made, 
When the House came to a division, 
there were 224 Members present, and 
there were 240 others who had paired, 
most of them after the first division; and 
they paired knowing that this very ques- 
tion was coming on. [‘‘ No! ” and Cheers.] 
Well, I have taken some pains to inquire, 
and I find that the great bulk of them 
paired till ten o’clock; and it was a rea- 
sonable supposition that, in their opinion, 
the discussion would last until ten o’clock. 
The fact is, they did not come down very 
punctually, and the division took place, 
unfortunately for them, five minutes before 
ten o’clock ; aud the result was the great 
calamity which has brought the Govern- 
ment and the House intoa position of some 
difficulty. If I might, I should like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to be a little 
more explicit. I have no unfair object ; 
I do not want to put him izco any difficulty. 
I have felt it my duty to speak with a 
certain severity upon one occasion, when 
I thought that severity was deserved ; but 
the House will bear me witness that | 
have not been active except in the fair 
discussions of propositions before the House 
during this Session. The speeches that 
have been made most offensive to the right 
hon. Gentleman, speaking generally, have 
come from Gentlemen that I see opposite. 
[ am told—though [ do not pretend to 
have that secret understanding with Gen- 
tlemen opposite which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman always assumes that he has with 
some upon these Benches—that the Gen- 
tlemen who have spoken unfavourably of 
the Government from the Benches opposite 
represent the feelings of a great many who 
are silent. [‘* No, no!’’] Weare placed 
in an unpleasant position, and what I say 
shall be uttered with the simple and honest 
object of helping us to get out of the 
diffieulty ; for I agree with the hon Gen- 
tleman who spoke last as to the discredit 
which attaches—a great deal of it to the 
Government, some to the House, and I am 
afraid some portion of it especially to this 
side of the House—that the present state 
of things is not terminated. The right 


Why, it was defended by an erratic Mem- | hon. Gentleman came into Office having, 


Mr. Bright 
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as we know, a minority only at his back ; | 
he has had but a minority during the whole | 
period of his official career—by which I} 
mean the existence of Lord Derby’s Go- | 
vernment as well as of the present Admi- | 
nistration ; and he has been maintained in | 
Office because there was an opinion upon | 
this side of the House that hon. Gentle- | 
men opposite do much less harm to our 
principles when in Office than when they | 
are in Opposition. I think that is true, 
as the past has shown, and the sequel may | 
still further illustrate. But at this moment 
the right hon. Gentleman holds over the } 
House a threat to which reference has been 
made before—a menace which I say it is 
not right for a Minister to employ, and 
not right for this House to submit to. 
The right hon. Gentleman knows that in 
one sense this is the most corrupt House | 
of Commons that ever assembled within | 
these walls. [*‘Oh!”] When hon. Gen- 
tlemen hear the explanation of that state- 
ment, I think they will agree with me. I 
believe it cost more money to place the 
658 Members now in this House within 
these walls than any 658 Members who 
ever sat here at any former period. And 
it is because of that excessive cost that 
the right hon. Gentleman has the power 
—I am sorry that, under any circum- 
stances, he should have the will—to hold 
over the House the menace of dissolution. 
A penalty, probably, of £1,000,000 ster- 
ling will be entailed upon those who con- 
test the seats—that is to say, upon the 
Members now here who will come back 
from the General Election—the Members | 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire is to move the second reading, 
I believe, to-morrow. I do not know 
exactly what is the object of that Notice 
—whether it means more than a debate or 
a division, as we had on the first Resolu- 
tion. Clearly, the First Minister was 
right when he said that the second and 
third Resolutions followed naturally and 
inevitably from the first ; and he would 
be right now if he were to get up and say 
that the Suspensory Bill followed more 
inevitably—if such a thing were possible 
—from the second and third of those Reso- 
lutions. There is no doubt that, even if 
the propositions for changes within the 
Irish Church, in accordance with the re- 
commendations of the Commission now 
about to report, were accepted by the 
Government and the country, it would be 
wise for Parliament to pass a Suspensory 
Bill, in order that money might not be 
wasted in filling offices between the time 
of the presentation of the Report and the 
passing of the Bill for giving effect to its 
proposals. I thought the right hon. Gen- 


'tleman was intending to get the House 


into smooth water; and I wish he would. 
If he is resolved to sit there till the House 


_is prorogued in July or August—to remain 


in Office till Christmas, until after the 
General Election has taken place, I have 
no power of myself to move him from his 
seat. I dare say there are many persons 
in this House and out of it who are more 


| anxious to eject him than I am. But, if 


he wishes for smooth water, let him not 
be a disturber of the pool. On this very 








who will fight and be defeated—the new | question of the Scotch Bill possibly there 
Members who will be returned, and the | may be some half-way house, some propo- 
constituencies who return them ; and the | sition or solution which may be fixed upon 
great bulk of that expenditure will go into | as the way out of the difficulty. There is 
the hands of a certain number of lawyers, | no wish to drive him out of Office on that 
a great number of publicans, and a consi- | Bill, or to cause the failure of the Bill. 
derable number of printers. Now, the! On this side, I believe, there is perfect 
right hon. Gentleman has proposed that | unanimity in wishing that the Bill should 
we should go back from the Vote of the | pass, and that it should be, as it promises 
other night. Iwill only say what I said | in the main to be, a measure satisfactory 
then—that I think the Scotch Members | to Scotland. But, if we are to be asked 
are the best judges of this matter; and, | to make concessions in this matter, I want 
if they can find any satisfactory solution | to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
of this difficulty, I shall be extremely | he is prepared to make concessions also? 
glad, and feel perfectly confident that 1| Do not misunderstand me. I am not 
am right in giving my vote with them. | speaking for anybody else—for anybody 
Therefore, I shall say no more on that | upon those Benches, or upon this side of 
point ; but leave it till the question comes | the House. Nobody knew or supposed 
on again—I suppose about Monday next. | that | was going to make any observations 
But the right hon. Gentleman the Home | of this kind, But suppose the right hon. 
Secretary has given a Notice to-night | Gentleman considers it due from us to 
with regard to the Bill of which the right | make any concessions with regard to this 
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matter, surely it is not the business of the 
Government to raise any question that can 
bring us during the next few weeks into 
any dilemma of this kind again. After 
all, a crisis every week—twice a week, 
some hon. Member says—is not a credit- 
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able thing for a Minister ; and it is not a | 
There is | 


pleasant thing for this House. 
some advantage occasionally in having a 
little excitement ; but I confess that the 


excitement which we have had during the | 


last two months since the right hon. Gen- 
tleman came into Office has been rather 
too much for my nerves ; and, if it con- 
tinues much longer, some of us will have 
to ask leave to go to a purer atmosphere 
and to more pleasant occupations. 
risen to say that, if the right hon. Gentle- 


man thinks he has a claim to ask this side | 
of the House to make any concessions, as | 
regards the Scotch Bill, surely it is time | 


for him, and those who sit with him— 
many of whom very seldom get up to say 


anything themselves, though their voices | 


are enthusiastic when cheering the right 
hon. Gentleman—to pursue a course which 


will not lead the House into any difficulty | 


hereafter. Now, only one other observa- 
tion upon that. The House has decided 
by majorities of from 60 to 70 in favour of 
the Resolutions on the Irish Church. No 
one can deny—even the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself or the Home Secretary cannot 
deny—that the House is agreed —for a 


vote by a large majority must be held an | 


agreement—that the Bill that has been 
brought in is a just and necessary mea- 
sure. 


shall remain as it is, then the Bill of my 


right hon. Friend, being only for twelve | 
months, will expire, and there will be an | 


end of it. Moreover, if the plan of the 


right hon. Gentleman opposite is consi- | 


dered better, the Suspensory Bill will be 
equally useless. 


picking a quarrel, or what may be intended 


as a quarrel, it is from the love of the | 


quarrel itself, and for a purpose which does 
not arise naturally out of the question or 
out of the Bill. 
hon. Gentleman asks Members on this side 
of the House to step back one _ hair’s- 
breadth from the line they have taken, I 
say he should be careful to deal with the 
House in as frank and fair a spirit as we 
on this side are disposed to deal with him. 
Mr. Bright 


{COMMONS} 


Lhave | 


If the Parliament that shall meet | 
next spring, elected by the new constitu- | 
encies, shall decide that the Irish Church | 


I say, therefore, that, | 
under these circumstances, if the right | 
hon, Gentleman takes this opportunity of | 


Well, then, if the right | 
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| I think it will be undezstood that, in the 
observations I have made, I have not been 
speaking so as to aggravate the position of 
| the right hon. Gentleman. I have said 
| nothing to add to the irritation that might 
| have been caused by the speech from the 
other side of the House. I have spoken 
my honest sentiments with regard to the 
position the House is placed in. If the 
right hon. Gentleman behaves, as I have 
known him to behave, as becomes him— 
though sometimes I have known him to 
| act otherwise—if he behaves as becomes a 
| Minister in a minority, possibly we may 
be saved in the next few weeks from many 
of those tumults and disorders which are 
not pleasant in the House, and which will 
| not add to its influence with the country. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the hon. 
Member for Birmingham had expressed his 
satisfaction at the present state of things, 
because Her Majesty’s Government, accord- 
| ing to the hon. Gentleman, were very use- 
ful to the principles which he advocated. 
It was not surprising that the hon. Gen- 
| tleman, while thus using the Government 
for his own purposes, was satisfied that 
they should continue to hold Office while 
in a minority. This state of things might 
not be pleasant to hon. Members on the 
Government side of the House, but for 
one definite purpose, he (Mr. Newdegate) 
thought that Her Majesty’s Government 
should remain in Office. They had carried 
a Reform Bill for England, and it was 
their duty, although in a minority, to test 
the forbearance of the House as to whether 
they could complete their scheme by carry- 
ing Reform Bills for Scotland and Ireland. 
With respect to the question which had 
arisen as to the re-distribution of seats in the 
Bill for Scotland, he had been inclined to 
vote for the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire (Sir Rainald Knightley) 
to take one Member from the sinaller 
boroughs which had two, in order that 
they might be given to the counties; but 
when he found that the county Members 
would not stand together with the object of 
| adding two county Members, one selected 
fromeach side of the House, to the Select 
Committee on Boundaries, he gave the 
larger and subsequent object up as hope- 
less, and then he voted distinctly for the 
alternative of transferring the seats to 
Scotland. The truth was that the seats 
| for the small boroughs had long been felt 
to be due either to the counties of England 
or to Scotland. Under the circumstances 
| he thought the House had done well in 
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allotting them to Scotland. The hon.| i i 
Member for Birmingham had comment Her ree = ane arg cog w 
Majesty’s Government of bringing forward| Prime Mi setts weal alee he Homma 
measures not connected with the Reform! few m owe we ny 7 “~~ “ 
question to disturb the House. Now it was| Oaths “Bill bef spade hecaeuenle 
with reference to one of these questions| a dechian Oe Rennie 96 
that he wished to obtain some information.| Mx BOUVERIE : 
. — on the —— of Promissory Oaths | leave ‘to demur to es kena 
ad been sent down from th i Firet Minic. 
Lords, and he wished to ask the sight hens | Solis ae eg re rt or ape 
Gentleman to allow Members a few da a| rived : M. “ 9 densi ev 
to consider the constitutional ml 5 thin ik are a — an 
which arose in connection with that Bill.| No 4 bt yg iguana lag. ay 
And this he must say, that he so far | right he ‘a whe py ey aN oe 
agreed with the hon. Member for Bir- | - a teeanns 9 a — - ——- 
mingham that, in the irregul | al at pay telle of sw 
things which existed, with the wen of + ara ies ae sot 
ment in a minority in a House not ade | decisio spree sa yp en ee 
; = | , and to reverse what they 
quately representing the country, i np “peptic ay 
[pe A Be Ee 
should deal with great constitutional rome tice gat a oe oe pees 
tions other than Reform. Wi | ’, Be we eee rae 
they were considering the al Tivol and aoe re 4 _— ery - aaa 
Member after Member told him that th ih ee 
: | hon. Gentleman. Th i 
had been so distracted that th st | ~ r ‘riend the MM. a 
read the Bill until that aa me nd - te he ne gene Se 
many had not read it at all. In thie crisis ae ea ange ely ay 
the House was really so dist 5 Se ee 
Members could not afes Shcle onieida te itn — at he at dee aa 
those great subjects as they ought, and the pon “y: vee ye 4 - 
as under other circumst ' ill wee npr setts i 
have done. The ery oe he Bir And oy my eae tees yee 
ny BE ay Re: _ Bir- _far from its being a hasty and 
—— —— 7 te sll — | —e impulse of the Scotch Members— 
Government were not responsible for the ~~ Saas Piable peg ter ca 
introduction of that m on i Ny ww ee Fe 
Se ieee ae —— - = — — impulses—the Amendment which 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanca- | io Ps pos he ps 
shire had incurred a dee ibility | ee eee eee — 
E p responsibility | careful deliberation by 
for thrusting upon a House, which he/|theS ae ay, pare a 
; | the Scotch Members; Noti iv 4 
eee Pyog a ich he | t 2h Members; Notice was given of 
perfect because it| it, and it w t r 
inadequately represented the countr | Ei me pl Bg aa 
C l y, a| Easter. I agree with my hon. Friend 
question which had stirred, and would | Member fi Birmi ee eae 
: 1 ’ Birmingham that if 
stir, the feelings of the people; “this diff apo ee pete Sa 
ir, the fe d ple; and for | of this difficulty can be found i 
raising it in anticipati isi i 4 ye ape 
oe Balasore tacit tei | ows tnd hs Geld aint 
self, would more fully represent the nati | S Me ny neat Be 
ah laces sonek te Gos ah ation. | Scotch Members backed by the great body 
t hon. | of the Liberal Memb i 
Gentleman the Member for South L | pre rte Ap 
: - | found out of the difficult 
shire, for whom he had no feeling 0 pop pete 5 
’ ‘ eling of | the Government to go rith the Bill i 
aed eal | ( go on with the Bill in 
sory Airs rd be “ _~ tte pod he “pr manner, well and good. But, 
that he thought it unworthy of th ight bah on meee cel tant te eos Ute 
sey es arsine a right | were Pipe et intimated that it was his 
oe t ents — as a| intention simply to ask the House to re- 
constitutional auth ee i mth 
ee as be neve. pone a good | Verse the decision which was come to on 
iin 2s -entnenee a a now | — and which, as I have said, was a 
the decision of the next Parliament vhich Pep meen ag tcemtgpang ears wit yet 
io ant Wale tke fa cone » Which | the Scotch Members, no doubt, with their 
ce cae dedatnean ce, 7 +_— with | ordinary prudence and caution, will take 
which he had time to see what the Amendment of the 
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right hon. Gentleman is, and how it will 
fit with their views; but I must say for 
myself, if it is simply the reversal of the 
decision of Monday that is proposed, I 
shall not be induced to consent to it; and 
I doubt very much whether the right hon. 
Fentleman, consistently with the common 
forms of Committee, will be able to call 
on the House to reverse its decision. The 
fact is, that the right hon. (tentleman has 
at last come to a point when he thinks 
he can no longer go on and take the con- 
sequences of the situation in which he has 
been during the last two months. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, must be 
content to accept the consequences of that 
situation. If he is willing to be a Minis- 
ter in a minority, he must—as he said last 
year he would—be guided by the majo- 
rity of the House. He has no right to set 
up his views, or the views and wishes of 
the minority, against the well-considered 
decision of the House. It comes to this 
—which is to play the part of Ancient 
Pistol and which of Fluellen? Are we 
still to go on offering the leek to the right 
hon. Gentleman, and forcing him to bite 
it, or is he, stung by the various defeats 
of the last two months, to come forward 
and say, ‘‘ Well, this is my last vital 
point; all the rest I have surrendered ; 
every one which I insisted upon, and on 
which I educated my party, they are all 
now abandoned but this one of rating. On 
this I stand, and I insist, whether it is 
right for Scotland or not, on the House 
upholding my consistency?” Well, I trust 
he will not succeed in persuading the 
House to take that course. Now, impor- 
tant as this question of a clause in the 
Scotch Reform Bill is, there is a graver 
question behind it, on which the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Perey Wyndham) 
made so strong and able a speech. The 
greatest man of our times once asked, 
in “ another place,” with reference to the 
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Reform Act of 1832, ** How is the Queen’s | 


Government to be carried on?’ Now, it 
appears that the right hon. Gentleman 
has discovered the solution of that ques- 
tion. The recognized and ancient practice 
of the House, to which we were all av- 


eustomed, which we all understood, which | 


worked well, and which, whether it worked 


for or against either party, was accepted | 


by them as a natural consequence of the 


system, was that the majority should rule, | 
that the Government should express the | 


mind of the House, and should give effi- 
ciency to its acts. That was the time- 


Mr. Bouverte 
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honoured and well-considered practice, 
But now, it appears, the minority are to 
Tule. Any number of defeats do not sig. 
nify. ‘Thrash me, kick me, beat me, 
insult me, outrage me,” says the right 
hon. Gentleman,“ but still I say, like Mr. 
Toots, it doesn’t signify, I feel quite com. 
fortable where I am.” Now, L am as- 
tonished that the Tory country Gentleman 
have submitted to this state of things so 
long. I am a Whig country Gentleman, 
and I am not ashamed of the designation, 
and according to my notion, this state of 
affairs is degrading to the Crown, disgrace- 
ful to the Minister, and destructive of the 
just rights and privileges of this House. 
| That is not the only reason why I am as- 
'tonished at the Tory country Gentlemen 
submitting to a continuance of this. I must 
say, that had I been sitting behind the 
|right hon. Gentleman I should have been 
aghast at seeing all that I most valued 
| and honoured gradually swept away under 
| his protection. You have had the benefit 
'of this system for two years, and under 
its auspices you have seen carried a measure 
{which I do not myself dread or dislike, 
but which you viewed with the greatest 
dislike and alarm—a democratic Reform 
| Bill. Under the same process we are 
| likely to have an inroad upon that great 
institution which you value above every- 
thing else—the Church—for it is no doubt 
far easier to make an inroad upon that 
deep-rooted, long-established institution 
when we are in the position we now 
occupy than if we were sitting on the 
opposite side. That is the reason why 
some of us are very unwilling to see 
a change of Government. Again, the 
financial arrangements of the Government 
are no doubt acceptable to this side of the 
House, because they are in conformity with 
our views; but it has been a matter of 
the greatest astonishment to me that not 
a single Tory country Gentleman has been 
found who has had the courage to rise up 
and protest, in conformity with the doc- 
trine taught him for twenty years by the 
right hon. Gentleman, that it was not fair 
| or right to the landed interest to raise the 
whole of the increased expenditure of 
the country by direct taxation. I do not 
| make these remarks in any spirit of hosti- 
lity. There is a story told of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague that she once said— 

“‘ Most people wish their enemies to die. That 
is not my wish at all. My prayer is, give my 
| enemy the gout ; let him feel what the pleasure 
| of that is; let him have the stone ; let him know 
| what torture is.” 
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Now, the worst that I could wish an | wena be like so many brace of grouse. 
enemy would be that he should sit asa/!His own borough (Dartmouth) had, he 
Minister on the Treasury Bench in the | thought, been treated in the most shameful 
circumstances in which the right hon. | manner; indeed, the honour of the House 
Gentleman is placed—for I cannot con- | was at stake in the matter. Last Session 
ceive a position more humiliating to one’s )a proposal to disfranchise these boroughs, 
sense of dignity, and more derogatory to } made by the hon. and learned Member for 
constitutional Government. If I were | Portsmouth (Mr. Serjeant Gaselee), was 
hostile to the right hon. Gentleman and | defeated in a full House by a majority of 
his friends—if I were animated by feelings |52; but on Monday, in a much thinner 
of personal dislike, my prayer would be | House, there was a majority of only 21 for 
that they should continue in that position, | it. Now, he regarded that as a very unfair 
endeavouring ineffectually to carry on the | decision. He did not say that he should 
Government of the country, endeavouring | have supported the Amendment of the 
ineffectually to support priticiples to which | hon. Baronet the Member for Northamp- 
the majority of the House will not adhere, ;tonshire (Sir Rainald Knightley), for he 
and endeavouring to maintain their posi-| had no great fancy for giving additional 
tion by a policy which I must designate | Members to Scotland. He was quite aware 
as a policy of legerdemain. that Scotch Members were most respectable 

Mr. J. HARDY, as the representative | persons at home; but when they entered 
of one of the ten unfortunate boroughs | the House it seemed to be their business 
which were condemned on Monday, wished | to vote away everything which a Constitu- 
to say a few words. The right hon. Gen- | tionalist held dear in Church and State. 
tleman (Mr. Bouverie) had just related a | He would not go far as Charles II. in say- 
story of Lady Mary Wortley Montague; | ing that Presbyterianism was not a religion 
but he thought a much milder saying was | for a gentleman, for religion was not con- 
that of Lord Chesterfield, who held that the ) cerned in this question ; but he regretted to 
worst wish he had to an enemy was that | say that the dominant religion of Scotland 
he should be married and settled in the | was not conservative. The Scotch Presby- 
country. Now, if the right hon. Gentle- | terians were banded together with Irish 
man chose to retire into the country he | Roman Catholics to carry their measures; 
would not be regretted by hon. Members | how then could they expect the Constitu- 
who sat opposite to him. Now, with re-) tional party in England to support them? 
ference to the proposed alteration of the The hon. Member for Birmingham, ready 
vote of Monday last—for his own part, he | to give advice, he would not say with less 
should not be satisfied by the mere re- ‘than his usual obtrusiv eness, and who, as 
scinding of the right hon. Gentleman’s | he had told them, was the last man to get 
Amendment, for he considered that a vital | the House into troubled waters, had laid 
principle of the English Reform Bill had fall the blame of what had taken place 
been attacked by the | previous Amendment, | during the last few months upon that (the 
affecting ten English seats. Members on | Ministerial side) of the House. But that 
both sides were induced last year to sup-| side had not been at all to blame. Surely 
port the Reform Bill, under the express | they were not called upon to accept every~ 
condition that there should be no total | thing offered to them from the other side. 
disfranchisement; and it was a most| The Government, pledged as they were 
monstrous thing that ten English boroughs | not to disfranchise totally, could not have 
that had committed no sin should be swept | supported the proposal of the hon. Member 
away in order to give additional seats to | for Montrose (Mr. Baxter), and he wanted 
Scotland. Ten independent English Mem-| to know why the vote on that proposal 
bers were to be sacrificed for the benefit | should not be re-considered? If this were 
of the most narrow-minded constituencies | not done he only hoped the Bill would be 
in the Empire. As for the boasted suc- | thrown up orwithdrawn; for Scotlandcould 
cess of the grouping system, why, such a | exist very well for another Parliament 
rude and rigid line was enforced that no | without these additional Members. Several 
independent man dared to offer himself, | of the condemned boroughs were in Devon- 
and if a Scotch Member ventured to| shire, and he protested against the repre- 
show any independence he never ap.- | sentative power of that county being thus 
peared in the House again. Everybody | diminished. His own borough, moreover, 
knew exactly what the ten additional | had once been, and might again be, an im- 
Scotch Members would be like; they | portant port, and he felt bound to protest 
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against its disfranchisement. If the vote 
of last Monday were supported he hoped 
the Government would throw up the 
Scotch Bill. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he neither voted nor 
paired the other night, and was not pledged 
on one side or the other; but he did not 
feel disposed to establish a principle of 
rating in Scotland that had been hitherto 
unknown there. He supported the Govern- 
ment on the ratepaying clauses of the 
English Bill last year, and was in favour 
of maintaining it; but he could not admit 
that by agreeing to a different principle 
for Scotland, they would necessarily weaken 
the principle adopted for England. The 
law and circumstances of the two countries 
were quite different. 
that the question at issue was one the 
solution of which only called for a little 
practical common sense on both sides of 
the House. What was the object of the 
Government? That those who were too 
poor to pay the rates should not be put on 
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the poor-rate book and be eligible to be| 


placed on the register. That was equally 
the object of the House. He would suggest 
an addition to the clause providing that 
all persons exempted from the payment of 
poor rates should not be placed on the 
register. Such a provision would only 
leave out a small number of persons in 
Scotland; for he had been told that 
throughout Scotland the rates were col- 
lected within 9 percent, so that the col- 
lectors did not allow many persons to leave 
their rates unpaid. He trusted that the 
right hon, Gentleman would accept some 
such compromise on this question, and he 
had no doubt that some arrangement satis- 


factory to both parties might be arrived at. | 
Sir RAINALD KNIGHTLEY said, he | 
was a Tory country Gentleman, and he | 


hoped he was as independent and as little 
influenced by personal motives as the 
right hon. Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. 
Bouverie). No man felt it more deeply 
and painfully than himself the existing 
state of things, and the only consideration 
that induced him to tolerate it was his hope 
to put a stop once for all to any further 
agitation on the question of Reform. Last 
year the Conservative party had made 
enormous, and, as he thought, most disas- 
trous sacrifices, and he for one deeply 
regretted the course taken by the Govern- 
ment. Those sacrifices, however, were 
made, and the only hope was that they 
would have a little peace for the time to 
come. He wished to see the Scotch and 


Mr. J. Hardy 


{COMMONS} 


It appeared to him | 
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Irish Reform Bills settled. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite could not settle them—they 
had tried their hands at Reform for a good 
many years and failed. He did not say 
whether those on his or the other side of 
the House were most to blame for that; 
his own party had their share of the blame, 
but not, he maintained, so large a share as 
hon. Gentleman opposite, because when in 
opposition they were not so factious. He 
would tell hon. Members for Scotland, *‘ If 
you wish to pass a Scotch Reform Bill, and 
to obtain ten additional Members for Scot- 
land, do not turn out the Government at 
the present moment.” Just let them try 
what chance they would have of passing 
such a Bill through the House of Lords 
with the Conservatives in Opposition. He 
| did not wish to see the Government retain 
| Office longer than to settle the Reform 
question in Scotland and Ireland. Let the 
Government pass those two Bills and then 
| let the House turn them out next day if 
they would. 

Mr. KENDALL said, he was in the 
| House on Monday night, and being very 
| suspicious about what was going on he 
| would not go away todine or pair. What 
| was the state of the Honse? The hon. 
| Member for Birmingham said that no ques- 
| tions were asked and no objections taken 
|in opposition to the Amendment of the 
| right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bouverie). The 
| reason was there was no one there to take 
| objections. When he came in he found 
| five Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench, 
'two behind them, and three near him. 
| He also found the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 

Bright) pressing for a division. [‘ Oh!) 
| He heard that hon. Member frequently say 
‘* Divide, divide.’’ Although he was get- 
ting old he was very quick of hearing and 
of eye. The hon. Member urged to-night 
that as the Scotch Members were agreed 
| the English and Irish Members ought also 
| to agree to pass the Amendment. But 
| why should forty or fifty Scotch Members 
| destroy the principle of the Reform Bill 
| for England? It was not a fact, as had 
| been stated by the right hon. Gentleman 
| (Mr. Bouverie), that his Amendment had 
| been fully discussed and duly considered 
| on the Conservative side of the House. 
| No one expected it to come on so early. 
Many Members were prepared for the 
| Motion of the hon. Member for Montrose 
(Mr. Baxter), but there was not the 
| slightest expectation of the Motion of the 
| right hon. Member for Kilmarnock coming 
|on. He did hope, notwithstanding the 
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manner in which he had been treated, that | Monday night the representatives of Eng- 
the First Lord of the Treasury would give | land and Ireland were practically to abdi- 
Scotland a further chance, because the | cate their functions on the question of 
yote of Monday night was a catch vote. | Fatiomentaey Reform for Scotland, and 
It was passed in the absence of those who | leave the matter to be settled by the Scotch 
were dining and taking care of themselves. | Members alone. Any more unconstitu- 
Hon. Gentlemen were too quiet on the | tional doctrine he could not imagine, and 
other side of the House, and so he stayed | he was surprised to hear such comments 
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there to watch them. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, they 
were constantly hearing hon. Members on 
that side of the House taunting the Go- 
vernment with more or less bitterness, on 
the ground that their retention of Office 
was calculated to bring the House into a 
humiliating position. But nothing was 


more calculated to produce that result | 


than language such as had been heard 
that night from the right hon, Member 
for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie). What 
could be more degrading to the House and 
the country than the constant practice in 
which some hon. Members indulged of 
casting the vilest imputations upon Her 
Majesty’s Government—he did not speak 
of the present Government in particular. 
If they were to sit there as an assembly 
of Gentlemen, they ought to give credit to 


any Government for acting on principles | 
of policy in the performance of what they | 


considered to be their duty to the country. 


Hon. Gentlemen on that side of the House | 


were always telling them that the sole 
object of the right hon. Gentleman and 
his Colleagues was to retain their places; 
but if the Opposition were always throw- 
ing such imputations on the Government, 


might not the Government retort by point- | 


ing to Members who might be very 
anxious to succeed them, and might they 
not say that these hon. Gentlemen were 
hungry for place? But if hon. Members 
went on making these imputations and 
foul aspersions, that House could not fail 
to be degraded in the eyes of the country 
and in the eyes of the world. Let them 


give the right hon. Gentlemen who might | 
sit upon the Treasury Bench credit for | 


holding Office with a sincere desire to per- 
form their duties; and even if they did 


|from the hon. Member for Birmingham, 
| who had been for many years a Member 
| of that House, and ought during that time 
to have learned something about the Eng- 
| lish Constitution. The question touched 
| the constituencies of the United Kingdom, 
| and of course affected the constituency of 
| England as well as Scotland; and an In- 
struction had even been moved in Com- 
| mittee upon the Scotch Reform Bill to dis- 
franchise a number of English boroughs, 
He should have thought such a proceeding 
| most irregular; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in the Chair ruled that it was a 
‘thing that might be done. If it were 
really within the rules that governed their 
proceedings it was pushing those rules to 
}an extent bordering upon licence to dis- 
franchise English boroughs upon an In- 
struction on going into Committee on a 
Scotch Reform Bill, and thus to repeal an 
Act of Parliament passed last year after 
the greatest deliberation and the fullest 
discussion. That appeared to him, he 
/owned, to be an abuse of the proceedings 


} of Parliament. The other question upon 


which the Government were placed in a 
minority was upon the Scotch franchise. 
Now, if there were to be a simple house- 
hold franchise without rating for Scotland 
they would have to apply the same prin- 
ciple to England. He denied most em- 
phatically that the Scotch Members should 
be left to decide this question upon prin- 
ciples which the otlfer Members of the 
House thought were not right. He con- 
tended that the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government had done no 
more than his duty in affording the House 
an opportunity of re-considering this sub- 
ject. He was certainly under the impres- 
sion that after the decision of the House 
on the Motion of the hon. Member for 


not believe they were actuated by a sense | 
of duty, let them at least have the good | Montrose (Mr. Baxter), on Monday even- 
manners to suppose they were, and not |ing, the House would not proceed with 
make these charges, which degraded the | the consideration of the Scotch Reform 
House and the whole country in the eyes | Bill in Committee; and he believed that 
of Kurope. The hon. Member for Bir-| the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
mingham and the right hon. Gentleman | South Lancashire was not present during 
(Mr. Bouverie) appeared to suppose that |the discussion which ensued. [* No!”] 
because the Scotch Members were agreed | The right hon. Gentleman was absent, at 
in supporting the Amendment adopted on | all events, during a portion of the discus- 
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sion; and the division was a snapped | 
one and was taken under a misapprehen- | 
sion. It was therefore right that they| 
should have a re-consideration of so im-| 
portant a subject. He thought the hon. | 
Member for Birmingham was again ex-| 
ceedingly unfair in saying that thé Govern- 
ment called on them to re-consider the 
decision on the Scotch Reform Bill under | 
the threat of a dissolution. He certainly 
had heard no threat of the sort, and his 
belief was that no threat was intended. 
Any such threat held out to the House of | 
Commons in a case of that kind would 
be acrime. He believed that the Go- 
vernment were not capable of that crime, 
and that, whether they were or not, they 
would not commit it. With regard to the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Percy | 
Wyndham), who had moved the Adjourn- 
ment of the House for the purpose of en- 
abling them to enter upon that discussion, 
he was perfectly at a loss to know what 
vas the object of the hon. Gentleman in| 
making that speech. The hon. Gentleman | 
dealt largely in that species of declamation | 
which he had already deprecated, and | 
which he still most sincerely deprecated. 
On a question regarding the Scotch Reform | 
Bill the hon. Gentleman had gone into a 
mere attack of the Government; and he 
could not but think it would have been 
better to avoid a discussion which must! 
necessarily be of a personal and offensive | 
character, and which could not conduce in 
any manner to the decision of the import- | 
ant questions which they had before them. | 
In conclusion, he had spoken as an impar- 
tial observer. [‘Oh!’| It was not very 
often that he took part in what might be} 
called party debates in that House, and, he 
repeated, he had spoken as an impartial 
observer, uttering fréely what he believed 
it to be his duty to say, as no one else 
had said it. 

Coroner LOYD LINDSAY said, the | 
remarks that had just fallen from the hon. | 
Baronet (Sir George Bowyer) were made 
in the same spirit in which he himself 
wished very briefly to address the House ; 
for after the taunts thrown out by the 
right hon. Member for Kilmarnock against 
Conservative country Gentlemen he could 
not allow his speech to remain wholly un- 
answered. The right hon. Gentleman said 
he was astonished that country Gentlemen 
on that side could continue to support a 
Government which was conducting public 
affairs in the more than questionable 
manner he had described. For his own 


Sir George Bowyer 
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part he (Colonel Lindsay) was astonished 
that a country Gentleman could impute 
such mean and paltry motives to any body 
of Gentlemen who were endeavouring to 
serve Her Majesty and the country. His 
own feeling was that Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters were, under great difficulties, ful. 
filling a most important duty at great per- 
sonal sacrifices to themselves. [ Laughter. | 
It might cause a laugh to some hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite that the Members of a 
Government should be sapposed capable 
of doing their duty to their Sovereign and 
their country at some sacrifice of their 
own feelings; but he was sure that many 
hon. Gentlemen who sat on the Opposition 
Benches must be perfectly ashamed of the 
manner in which not only in that House, 
but constantly in private on all occasions, 
the most mean and paltry motives were 
attributed to the Government for remain- 
ing in Office. He regretted exceedingly 
that a speech of that character had been 
made that evening from that (the Minis- 
terial) side of the House. Such an attack 
as that which the hon. Member for Cum- 
berland (Mr. Perey Wyndham) had directed 
against those by whose side he sat and to 
whose party he professed to belong ought 
not to be made in the hasty and precipi- 
tate manner they had just witnessed. If 


| an Independent Member below the Gang- 


way might give advice to the Government 
as to how long they were to continue in 
Office and what course they ought to pur- 
sue, he hoped that one Independent Mem- 
ber might give advice to another; and 
availing himself of that privilege he would 
ask the hon. Member for Cumberland to 
listen to a few words taken from a well- 
known classic author. The Spectator, 
describing the establishment of Sir Roger 
de Coverley in the country, and speaking 
of Sir Roger’s pack of hounds, said— 


“T was at the same time delighted in observing 
that deference which the rest of the pack paid to 
each particular hound, according to the character 
he had acquired among them. If they were at 
fault and an old hound of reputation opened but 
once, he was immediately followed by the whole 
ery ; while a raw dog might have yelped his heart 
out without being taken notice of.” 


He trusted that Her Majesty’s Government 
might continue to carry the very important 
measures they had in hand, which every- 
one knew they were endeavouring under a 
conscientious sense of duty to bring to a 
satisfactory issue. Let those measures be 
carried, and he was convinced that nothing 
would induce the Government to remain 
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in the very unpleasant position they now 


occupied. 
Sm HARRY VERNEY said, the hon. 
and gallant Member who had just ad- 


dressed the House had not dealt with the | 


real difficulty of the present circumstances. 
He charged the Opposition with imputing 


unworthy motives to Her Majesty’s Go- | 
vernment ; but the main point to be dealt | 


with was whether the Conservative Mem- 
bers themselves did not disapprove the 
course pursued by the Government. 
statement he ought to have grappled with 
was what they had heard from the hon. 


Member for Northamptonshire (Sir Rainald | 


Knightley), who said that the Govern- 
ment had carried measures which 
them. 


been accustomed to look upon as the chief 
Gentlemen of England. The hon. Baronet 


the Member for Northamptonshire said that | 
his party had supported measures which | 
they themselves believed to be disastrous. | 


[*No!”] Aye, but they did, though. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel 
Loyd Lindsay) charged the Opposition 


with imputing motives to, and speaking | 


harshly of, their opponents; but he must 


say, as one of the oldest Members of the | 
House, that he had never heard anything | 


spoken there against hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite which was nearly so violent or so 
strong as the language used by one of their 
own most respected Members. The right 
hon. and gallant Member for Huntingdon 


(General Peel) had told them the Treasury | 
Bench ought to be sent to the British | 


Museum as a curiosity, as the Bench 
for the honour of sittiug on which right 
hon. Gentlemen were willing to sacri- 
fice all other honour. For himself, as a 
Whig country Gentleman, he said there 
were things far more important than the 
transfer of any party from one side of the 
House to the other; and among those 
things were the honour of Parliament, 
political honour and consistency, and the 
respect which the country should entertain 
for its representatives. An injury had 
been done to the character of Parliament. 
That was what he imputed to hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, and not any base personal 
motives, of which he knew nothing. On 
the contrary, such were the labours under. 
gone by Ministers, who were also Members 
of that House, and so great the pecuniary 
sacrifices, by relinquishing profitable pro- 
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The | 


were | 
disastrous and fatal, and that the great | 
body of the Conservative party so regarded | 
That was the light in which they | 
were viewed by the men whom he had | 
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| fessions and business, that he felt that the 
country was hardly aware how much was 
owing to those who transacted the business 
of the State. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, I 
shall contribute but very slightly to what 
I may call the personal and almost offen- 
sive character of the greater portion of 
this debate ; for I think I shall best con- 
sult the dignity of the Ministry itself and 
that of the House if I abstain from no- 
ticing many of the remarks which have 
been made; and certainly I should be 
doing wrong to my own feelings were I 
to attempt to retaliate. But when the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Buckingham 
(Sir Harry Verney) stands up and tells us 
that he imputes to the great body of Gen- 
tlemen sitting on this side the House not 
personal but political dishonesty, and pro- 
fesses, as others have done, that he re- 
presents the majority of this House, I 
must tell him that both he and they are 
grossly neglecting their duty if, believing 
what they state, they do not tuke imme- 
diate steps to put an end to an exhibition 
which they tell us is a disgrace to the 
country and to the Parliament in which 
they sit. For such a proceeding I long. 
When the time shall come to vindicate my 
personal or political honour, I shall not 
be wanting, at least, in my efforts to do 
so. Passing to the subject more imme- 
diately under our consideration, I proceed 


| to notice an observation which has fallen 


from the right hon. Member for Kilmar- 
nock. He states that there was no reason 
for saying that the division of the other 
night was sudden and unexpected. Let me 
speak for myself. There is no question 
on which I have taken greater interest 
than that rating and the personal payment 
of rates should be the foundation of the 
Parliamentary franchise; but after the 
division on the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose, understanding that fur- 
ther progress with the consideration of the 
Scotch Reform Bill in Committee would 
not be pressed that night, I left the House, 
and only returned—and returned by mere 
accident—at the last moment, before the 
division on the Amendment of the right 
hon. Member for Kilmarnock. I under- 
stand that those who represented the 
party opposite stated to many Friends on 
the Ministerial side of the House that 
there was to be no further progress with 
the Scotch Reform Bill that night, and 
the consequence was that many Members 
who would otherwise have remained in 
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the House were absent from the division. | 
I say this in my own vindication, because | 


it would have been my duty to remain on 
this (the Treasury) Bench if I had thought 
that the Scotch Reform Bill would have 
been proceeded with. No imputation can 
be made against the right hon. Member 
for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) on the score 
of not having given full Notice of his 
Amendment ; for, as he has himself said, 
he gave Notice of the Motion some time 
ago, and it was on the Paper for the 
Business of that night; but, believing that 
the House would resume immediately after 
resolving into Committee, I certainly was 
surprised, when I came back to the House, 
to find that, instead of Supply being pro- 
ceeded with, the Scotch Reform Bill was 
being considered in Committee. I have 
only one word to say to my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Perey Wyndham) who introduced the 
present discussion. I am very far from 
thinking, like the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber behind me (Colonel Loyd Lindsay), 
that the speech of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Cumberland was unprepared; 
for, in fact, it was prepared, but for a 
totally different state of things from that 
which has actually occurred. In the first 
place, my hon. Friend does not appear to 
have read accurately the Reform Bill of 
last year; for he imagines that the Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the ques- 
tion of Boundaries was a Royal Commis- 
sion, whereas it was a Parliamentary Com- 
mission. Therefore, to say that Parlia- 
ment might deal with the question of 
Boundaries as it thinks proper was not 
such an extravagant assertion as my hon. 
Friend supposes. In the next place, my 
hon. Friend attacked the Government for 
abandoning the principle of rating, al- 
though my right hon. Friend (Mr. Disraeli) 
had just given Notice that, so far from 
abandoning the principle of rating, we 
proposed to ask the House to re-consider 
its former decision. It was further stated 
that threats have been held out to the 
House by the Government as to what would 
follow in certain contingencies ; whereas 
the only observations on that point were 
made by my hon. Friend himself, who said 
that we ought to have told the House what 
we intended to do with Parliament in case 
we should be unable to carry our proposal. 
I state this for the purpose of showing 
that the hon. Member has no foundation 
for the attack he has made upon the Go- 
vernment. I say again that we are pre- 
pared at any moment to meet the charges 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
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brought forward in this desultory man- 
ner, if they are submitted to the House 
in such a shape that we can fairly deal 
with them. That is what we desire. I 
do not know that there is any Gentleman 
on this Bench who would not say that we 
have painful and difficult duties to dis- 
charge, or who would not acknowledge 
that from day to day and from hour to 
hour our difficulties are increasing; but 
at the same time we may entertain a sense 
of duty which prevents us from ignoring 
the obligations which we owe to ourselves, 
to our Friends, to this House, and to the 
country at large. For myself, I defy any 
Gentleman to say that we have done any- 
thing inconsistent at least with personal 
honour; and if any one wishes to impute 
to us political dishonour, the way to bring 
that accusation to a test is to submit a 
distinct Motion to this House. 

Mr. OSBORNE: We are again engaged 
in personal discussion, and we know that 
nothing so delights the House as baiting a 
Minister. But, in my mind, this proceed- 
ing has gone a little to far; and I think 
that those hon. Gentlemen who talk so 
loudly of the honour of Parliament would 
best consult that honour by not indulging 
so much in these miserable discussions, 
which can lead to no practical result. I 
for one, have no political sympathy with 
the right hon. Gentlemen who sit on the 
opposite Benches ; but to them I impute 
no dishonest or dishonourable motives. I 
have still less sympathy with the hon. 
Baronet and Tory country Gentleman, the 
Member for Dundalk (Sir George Bowyer) 
who defends the Ministers on every possible 
occasion. Bat this I will say—that neither 
as a Whig country Gentleman nor as a 
Tory country Gentleman, but as a sort of 
nondescript country Gentleman--that if I 
thought, as the right hon. Member for 
Kilmarnock thinks, I would not be satis- 
fied with making speeches of the kind he 
has made, but I would test the opinion of 
this House by a Vote of Want of Confi- 
dence. I say, moreover, as a Member of 
the Opposition who wishes to transplant 
the Gentlemen opposite to the more con- 
genial atmosphere of this side of the 
House, that, whatever steps I might take 
on that point, I would not be content to 
come down here night after night inter- 
fering with the Public Business; but I 
would come forward either to support the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Serjeant 
the Member for Sligo (Mr. Serjeant 
Armstrong), or to anticipate that Motion, 
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and ask the House to declare whether, in| Mr. MONCREITYF said, he wished to 
its opinion, the Gentlemen on the Treasury | ask the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
Bench are or are not deserving of the con- | of the Ministry if he would put upon the 
fidence of the House. What is the position | Paper any alterations which he might in- 
we are placing ourselves in? Night after | tend to make in the Scotch Reform Bill, 
night we move adjournments, we take | in addition to those of which he had given 
every opportunity of scandalizing the Mi- | Notice? It was absolutely necessary that 
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nisters, and imputing the basest motives 
to them; but we are positively afraid to 
say that we have no confidence in them. 
I say that I have myself no confidence in 
their discretion; but I do not impute 
these unworthy motives to them. [Mr. 
Bouverts : Neither do I.] Well, certainly, 
if you love them your brotherly affec- 
tion is expressed in a most extraordinary 
manner. All I say is, Don’t love me after 
the same fashion. I pray the House to 
consider one thing. The representative 
institutions in this country are going 
rather to a discount. The people out of 
this House view our proceedings with 
some distrust. There is but one Parlia- 
mentary way of expressing want of con- 
fidence in a Ministry, and I say that we 
are bound to adopt that mode if we think 
the Ministry do not deserve our confi- 
dence. I am not going to give any pledge 
to the hon. and learned Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Serjeant Armstrong) as to the course 
which I may pursue in reference to his 
Motion. I certainly will not move a Vote 
of Want of Confidence myself; and I think 
that if other Members are wise they will 
not move it. I will tell you why. [An 
Hon. Memser : Because they cannot carry 
it.] That I know nothing about; and I 
leave it to those older hounds who can 
yelp for the pack. But we all know that 
this Parliament is coming to a rapid end. 
We are all agreed that it ought to be 
brought toa rapid end. Let the Govern- 
ment push the Scotch and Irish Reform 
Bills. 
roses. It cannot be agreeable to any men 
to hear what is said of them in this House 
night after night, and not be able to notice 
it elsewhere. I say that the sensible 
course for Parliament to pursue is to pass 
the Scotch and Irish Reform Bills in the 
best way we can, and to get rid of these 
miserable discussions and this still more 
miserable House. If you are not prepared 


to do that, then come forward with a Vote 
of Want of Confidence; and if that Mo- 
tion is brought forward, it will be met, if | 
not by discussion, at least it will be met 
in such a way as the character of the Minis- 
try justly entitles the House to give them 
credit for. 





They do not lie upon a bed of | 


|hon. Members should know whether those 
| words are to stand by themselves, or whe- 
| ther they were to be accompanied by any 
other alterations. He must, however, say 
jone word with reference to what had 
|fallen from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
| ment. He said that he was taken by 
| surprise the other evening—that he under- 
| stood it was not intended to go into Com- 
| mittee on the Scotch Reform Bill on that 
inight. If that was really the case, he 
jmust say that the Scotch Members had 
|the greatest reason to complain. They 
appealed night after night to allow these 
|Seotch and Irish Bills to go through, and 
they were told by the Government night 
after night that their only desire was 
'to wind up the Session at the earliest 
period, and that the Scotch Reform Bill 
| should stand for a day on which it should 
‘really be taken up. On Monday night, 
| the right hon. Gentleman placed the Boun- 
| daries Bill before the Scotch Reform Bill ; 
}and now it appeared that, after a division 
|upon my hon. Friend’s the Member for 
| Montrose Motion, he did not intend to go 
}on with the Scetch Reform Bill—for what 
reasons and with what view he was en- 
tirely unaware. And then, when they 
agreed to a Resolution respecting a matter 
relating to Scotland, they were suddenly 
| thrown into a Ministerial crisis. If they 
were to have a Ministerial crisis on every 
clause of this Scotch Reform Bill, there 
were a good many Amendments on the 
Paper, they would therefore have plenty of 
ithem. They did not desire to embarrass 
|the Government by these Amendments. 
They related to matters of Scotch detail. 
This matter about the rating was not in- 
tended to defeat the Ministers, but to 
apply to Scotland the principle upon which 
a Reform Bill could work in that country; 
and he did not think it reasonable that 
when the House came to a decision upon 
such a point, they were to have a Govern- 
ment crisis thrown in their face. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD wished to explain 
|the vote he had give the other night on 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose. He voted in the minority against 
| that Motion, aud if that had been nega- 


| 
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tived, he should also have voted against | 
the proposal of the hon. Baronet the Mem- | 
ber for Northamptonshire. He quite 
agreed with the hon. Baronet the Member | 
for Dundalk (Sir George Bowyer), that it 

was rather straining the rules of the House 

by an Instruction to the Committee on a 

Scotch Bill to give power to disfranchise 

English boroughs. He did not think Scot- 

land stood in need of any additional Mem.- | 
bers. Instead of ten more, he rather 
thought if she had ten less, considering 
the sagacity and organization of the Scotch 
Members, they would be quite able to 
hold their own both as against England | 
and Ireland. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


IRELAND—ARBOUR IIILL GARRISON 
CHAPEL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether it is true that an order 
has been given for the discontinuance of 
Presbyterian Service in the Arbour Hill 
Garrison Chapel in Dublin, where it has 
been held for the last eighteen years, and 
for the future celebration of the same in a 
school-house ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON, in reply, 
said, it was quite true that the order in 
question had been given. The Chapel 
had originally been consecrated as a place 
of worship in connection with the Church 
of England, and it was illegal that it should 
be used for worship by any other denomi- 
nation. The illegality had not been noticed 
till a short time since, when the Archbishop 
of Dublin wrote a letter on the subject; 
and, in consequence, the order in question 
had been given, which, if this proceeding 
has caused any pain, he, for one, deeply 
regretted. 


NAVY—THE ‘*‘GLATTON” AND 
“HOTSPUR.”—QUESTION. 

Cartain MACKINNON said, he would 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
If it is true that a vessel of only 2,700 
tons, the Glufton, can be built to carry two 
twenty-five ton guns, with from twelve to 
fourteen inches of armour, to be available 
for the Mediterranean or wherever re- | 
quired, of what use would any of our 
four, five, or six thousand ton broadside 
ships be against her, with their eight and 
nine-inch armour, except to run away; 
why should the Glutton turret ship have 
Mr. Scourfield 
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/miralty in naval nomenclature. 
| might hope that if the ship in question 
| should ever be engaged with an enemy she 
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only nine, knots speed when the Hotspur 
ram, of less tonnage, was to have twelve 


with Austria. 


‘knots; has Captain Coles been consulted 


or allowed to see the drawings of the 
turret ships proposed and those now build- 
ing for our Colonies; and why should 
not the turret-ship Glutton be a ram as 
well as the Hotspur? 

Mr. CORRY said, in reply, that he 
might venture to avail himself of this 
opportunity to make an explanation with 


| reference to the name of one of the vessels 


which, as it stood in the Question of the 
hon. and gallant Member, was not very 
creditable to the good taste of the Ad- 
They 


would prove a “Glutton”’’ in the meta- 
phorical sense of the word; but, in fact, 
her name was not the Glutton, but the 
Glatton, and she was so called after a 


| vessel which, towards the end of the 


last century, succeeded in beating off a 
French squadron by which she had been 


| attacked mainly in consequence of the 


large calibre of her guns. He could not 


| very well answer the points of the hon. 


and gallant Member’s Question without 
making a speech. He would, therefore, 
only observe that vessels intended for de- 
fensive purposes were built on principles 
which were wholly inapplicable to vessels 
intended as sea-going ships capable of 
keeping at sea in all weathers. He was 


| quite certain the Controller of the Navy 


would be very grateful to the hon. and 
gallant Member if he could show him how 
sea-going ships of reasonable size, and 
combining all the necessary qualities, could 
be plated with 14 inches of iron, The 
drawings of the proposed turret ship were 
in a forward state, and would be referred 
to Captain Cowper Coles, so far as related 
to the turret itself, and the arrangements 
in connection with it. 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH AUSTRIA. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretury of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, When the new Tariff will 
come into operation, which, in the Com- 
mercial Treaty between this Country and 
Austria, was fixed to take date on the Ist 
January 1867; and especially, whether 
it will come into operation simultaneously 
with the new Tariff fixed in the Com- 
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mercial Treaty between Austria and the 


Zollverein—namely, on the Ist June of this 
ear? 


Lorv STANLEY said, he regretted to 


state that the negotiations on this subject | 


had not yet been brought to a final con- 
clusion. 
to the importance of the subject, which 
continued to occupy their attention. On 
two occasions there had been a temporary 
suspension of the negotiations at the urgent 
request of the Austrian Government, in 
consideration of the many internal diffi- 
culties in which that country was involved, 
and also in consideration of the sincere 
desire which it was believed Baron Beust 


entertained to fulfil the intentions his Go- | 


vernment had expressed towards this coun- 
try. The new Tariff, therefore, could not 


The Government were fully alive | 
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ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHS BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GRAVES said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, If it 
is his intention to proceed with the Elec- 
tric Telegraphs Bill this Session ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he wished to proceed 
with the Telegraphs Bill this Session, and 
he felt that commercial gentlemen were 
extremely desirous to see that Bill passed. 
He also believed that the House would be 
glad to have the opportunity of passing it; 
but the only chance of being able to do so 
would be to have a Morning Sitting ; and 
if the House would assent to that he would 
endeavour to make arrangements for the 
purpose. 


come into operation upon the Ist of June; | 


but he hoped before long to be able to give 


the hon. Gentleman and the House more | 
ample and satisfactory information on the | 


subject than he could do at present. Under 
what was commonly known as the Favoured 
Nation Clause, England would derive the 
benefit of a considerable reduction of du- 
ties in the new tariff fixed in the com- 
mercial treaty between Austria and the 
Zollverein. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Is it a correct 
supposition that the Treaty between Aus- 
tria and the Zollverein is fixed to come 
into operation on the 1st June? 

Lory STANLEY: I am not informed. 


DESIGNS FOR THE COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. PEASE said, he wished to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Attorney General 
has been received on the legality of the 


award of the Judges of Designs for the} 


Law Courts; and what is the nature of that 
opinion, if delivered to the ‘Treasury ? 
Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, in reply, 


that the opinion of the Attorney General | 
on the legality of the award of the Judges | 


of Designs for the new Law Courts had 
been received and considered. 


vernment were of opinion that they might 
submit to the House any proposition they 
might think proper upon the subject, and 
they would consider what that proposition 
should be. 





The Go-| 


ARMY—DEFECTIVE AMMUNITION, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HERBERT said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther it is the case that the Brigade of 
Guards have very lately been obliged to 
abandon the usual annual rifle practice at 
Aldershot on account of some serious de- 
fects in the ammunition, which it is said 
caused some of the rifles to burst and 
others to be so damaged as to be useless; 
and whether he will state to the House 
the cause of such serious defects; whether 

'any casualties happened to the men on 
| account of them; how many rifles were 
damaged; and what steps will be taken to 
remedy these evils for the future ? 

| $m JOHN PAKINGTON, in reply, 
said, it was true that the usual annual rifle 
practice of the Brigade of Guards at Alder- 
| shot had been interrupted in consequence 
of five accidents that occurred to the rifles. 
He believed that that practice was going 
; to be immediately resumed; but he was 
not prepared to admit that the accidents 
were caused by any serious defects in the 
ammunition, One barrel burst, and the 
other four guns were slightly damaged. 
The authorities had endeavoured to trace 
the cause; and certainly in one case, and 
he believed in more, the cause was the 
accidental use of cartridges invented when 
the Snider was first adopted, but which 
were condemned as defective. At the same 
time, in one of the five cases it was proved 
that one of the cartridges now in use was 
| defective, and in consequence 7,000 car- 
tridges were sent down for immediate 


‘ 
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trial, one in ten being opened and closely| Tue Eart or MAYO, in reply, said, the 
examined. From the result of the trial he | constabulary of Queenstown had reported 
was disposed to believe that the accidents | some days ago that on the 13th of this 
must be rather classed among those casu- | month the Rev. Dr. Collis, of Queenstown, 
alties which from time to time would hap- | had received a letter of the character re. 


pen in the use of firearms. An inquiry | 
was now being prosecuted with the view | 
of ascertaining whether any improvement | 
could be made in the general construction 
of the cartridge, and he could assure the | 
House that no pains would be spared to | 
make the cartridges supplied to the army | 
as safe and as useful as possible. One of 
the men was slightly hurt, but no serious 
casualty occurred. 


UNITED STATES IRON-CLADS. 
QUESTION. 


Lorv JOHN HAY said, he would beg | 
to ask the Secretary of State for Foreign | 
Affairs, Whether the attention of Govern- 
ment has been called to the reported sale | 
of Iron-clads by the Government of the 
United States to South American Govern- 
ments who are now in a state of war; 
if this be true, whether such an act is 
consistent with the principles of neutrality 
laid down by this Country and by the 
United States ; and, whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House any Papers | 
connected with the reported sale of such | 
vessels ? 


Lorp STANLEY said, in reply, that | 


ferred to by the hon. Member. The con- 
stabulary were using every endeavour to 
discover the writer of that letter, and he 
hoped their exertions would be successful. 


THE ASSISTANT JUDGE OF SIERRA 
LEONE.—QUESTION. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary for State for the 
Colonies, Whether Mr. Horatio Huggins, 
recently appointed to the office of Assistant 


| Judge in the Colony of Sierra Leone, has 


ever been called to the English Bar, and 
whether he is the same person whose judg- 
ments while sitting as sole Judge in the 
Supreme Court at Sierra Leone were 
brought under the notice of the House 
last Session; And whether the Colonial 
Office has received a Communication from 
Mr. Rainy, a properly qualified advocate 
practising at the Bar of that Country, 
setting forth further facts having reference 
to that gentleman, and demanding an in- 
uiry ? 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, in reply, that 
the hon. Member for Dudley had four or 
five times placed Questions of a character 
similar to that which he now asked upon 
the Notice Paper, without coming down 


he had received no official information re- | to the House to enable a reply to be given 
specting the alleged sale of Iron-clads by | to them. He thought that this was scarcely 
the United States’ Government to the | the right course for any hon. Member to 


South American Governments, and there-| take. In reply to the first Question of 
fore he was not in a position to express | the hon, Member he had to state that Mr. 


any opinion upon the subject. 


IRELAND—BIBLE’ DEPOT AT QUEENS- 
TOWN.—QUESTION. 

Mx. LONG said, he wished to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether his 
attention has been drawn to the following 
statement of facts—namely, that a clergy- 


man of the United Church of England | 


and Ireland, the Rev. M. A. C. Collis, 
has been threatened with assassination by 
a person styling himself ‘a good Catholic,” 
unless he, Dr. Collis, would undertake to 
close the Bible Depot at Queenstown within 


four days; whether the above statement | 


is correct ; and, if so, whether the Go- 
vernment have deemed it their duty to take 
any steps to discover and to prosecute the 
person who subscribed the above-mentioned 
document ? 


Sir John Pakington 


Horatio Huggins had been called to the 
| English Bar, though the Question seemed 
|to imply that he had not been called to 
| that Bar, and was therefore not a fit person 
| to fill the position to which he had been 
| appointed. In answer to the second Ques- 
‘tion he had to state that Mr. Huggins’ 
| judgments had been noticed in that House 
| last year, and that the allegations made 
against them had been proved to be un- 
| founded ; and in answer to the third Ques- 
| tion he had to state that communications 
| had been received from Mr. Rainy, whose 
‘statements had been inquired into and 

found to be inaccurate. 
| Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he wished 
|to say that this was the first time this 
| Question had been put upon the Paper. 
| Mr. ADDERLEY: I said Questions 
'with respect to West African appoint- 


| mentss 
i 
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Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he had! 


put the Question on the Paper in the 
exercise of the ordinary privilege of a 
Member of that [ouse, and he regretted 
that the Under Secretary had not confined 
himself to answering it. 
tainly take an early opportunity of bring- 
ing the whole subject with reference to 
these appointments before the House. 


IRELAND—THUE IRISH CHURCH. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. MACEVOY said, he would beg to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire, Whether, in the event 
of Parliament being dissolved, and an ap- 
peal made to the present Constituencies, 
he would in the new Parliament propose 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
and the settlement of that question ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am rather 
unfortunate in being the object during the 
present Session of several Questions which 
raise very great scruple in my mind as to 
how far | am conforming to the general 
practice and rules of the House in reply- 
ing. My own opinion is that it would 


not be consistent with Parliamentary de- 
corum for any Member of this House to 


state what course he would take in a 
future Parliament, and I am absolutely 
precluded from so doing. I will only, 
therefore, say in general, by way of reply 
to the hon. Gentleman, that my intention 
is, in any situation or circumstances in 
which I may be placed, to adopt any and 
every measure of a legitimate character 
which may appear calculated to forward 
the great purpose which I have taken in 
hand with respect to the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church. 


ELECTION PETITIONS AND CORRUPT 
PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS 
mitted) BILL—{Bixx 63.] 

(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 

Gathorne Hardy, Sir Stafford Northcote.) 


COMMITTEE, 


(re-com- 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Short Title of Act). 


He should cer- , 
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| would decide all questions of fact. 


Mr. DENMAN said, he understood that | 
the principle of the Bill as it now stood | 


which had hitherto not been considered, 
would be discussed at the present stage, 


and he proposed therefore to state his, 


opinions with regard to it. 
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Mr. DODSON reminded the hon. Mem- 
ber that they were not discussing the 
Preamble, and that he must confine his 
observations to the clause under consider- 
ation. 

Mr. DENMAN said, that to enable 
himself to discuss the whole measure he 
would conclude with a Motion—That the 
Chairman report Progress, He did not 
blame the Government for desiring to pro- 
ceed with all reasonable expedition with 
this measure, which they had put forward 
as one of great importance, in view of an 
election by the new constituencies; but 
Members must be careful not to take any 
foolish or false step in the matter. The 
question whether the House should or 
should not part with its jurisdiction in 
these cases had not been adequately dis- 
cussed, and those who were best acquainted 
with the proceedings of the present tri- 
bunals for the trial of Election Petitions— 
namely, the lawyers who practised before 
those tribunals, were unanimously of opinion 
that the existing system had many advan- 
tages, and was not open to any of the objec- 
tions that had been raised against it. This 
Bill provided machinery which was not 
adequate to meet the difficulties of the case, 
and contained many provisions which he 
could not but regard as objectionable. He 
should support the clauses by which the 
provisions against bribery and corruption 
were made more stringent; but would 
leave the Committees as they are, so far 
as numbers are concerned. He would, 
however, appoint honorary Justices to pre- 
side over the investigations. After a 
General Election he would appoint coad- 
jutors to the honorary Justices, to assist 
them in disposing of the increase of busi- 
ness that would result from it. He pro- 
posed to substitute for the proposal on 
that point in the Bill a provision enabling 
the honorary Justices and the Speaker of 
the House of Commons to appoint quali- 
fied barristers of a certain standing to 
assist them in the discharge of their duties 
and accordingly act as honorary Justices. 
They, like the honorary Justices, would be 
responsible for the law laid down, and the 
Committee, still consisting of five members, 
In a 
pamphlet published by Mr. Pickering, 
very much of what he (Mr. Denman) now 
proposed was embodied. Instead of a ma- 
jority of Members, as at present, deciding 
a question, the jury should be unanimous, 
and the effect would be that the men en- 
gaged in the inquiry would feel a greater 
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sense of responsibility than they do now. 
There would always be uncrupulous per- 
sons in a borough who would have an in- 
terest in getting up a local inquiry after 
an election, and who, by procuring such 
an inquiry, would have it in their power 
to ruin any man who had been returned, 
however fairly. Therefore, instead of 
putting it in the power of any man be- 
longing to the place to have such an in- 
quiry, he should propose to give the tri- 
bunal power to adjourn to the place when 
this step seemed to be requisite. This 
would be a useful and constitutional power; 
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time they would be overworked, and at 
another would hold mere sinecures. It 
was proposed that they should have other 
Judges to assist them when they were 
overworked ; but the Judges had already 
said they did not wish to have anything to 
do with the matter. No doubt the Judges 
would have to discharge whatever duties 
Parliament might cast upon them ; but it 
would not be desirable to compel such 
high functionaries to do what they did not 
like. It was utterly absurd to suppose 
that two Judges would be sufficient to 
decide all the Election Petitions which 


and Corrupt 





anything further would be oppressive and | would arise after a General Election. They 
injurious. He could not help thinking it! would receive £5,000 a year, and yet have 
would be far better that the Government | nothing to do during a greater portion of 
should let the question alone, so far as} the year. Their law and judicial capacity 
concerned the tribunal itself, during the | would get rusty from want of employment. 
present Session, confining themselves to! It was suggested that they might sit in 
stringent and severe enactments against | the Exchequer Chamber; but he believed 
the offence itself. He did not say this to | that Court was adequate to its duties. If, 
damp the aspirations of the Government | however, they appointed them Judges of 
on the path ot Reform, but he did not see | the Exchequer Chamber merely to fill up 
what éclat they could expect to gain out | their time, they would be inferior in point 
of the subject during the present Session. | of weight to the other Judges ; and if the 
He believed the Judges were not consulted | decision of a case turned upon their judg- 
until a very few days before their opinions | ment, neither the profescion nor the public 
were announced. He submitted there was} would be satisfied. Then it was proposed 


ample ground for referring the subject to a) to make them also members.of the Judicial 


new Committee, and would suggest that, | Committee of Privy Council. That, again, 
in the first instance, all clauses relating to | was a mistake, because very few questions 
the Committees should be postponed. Inj| of Common Law came before it; and if it 
that way, they might have a chance of| required strengthening, that should not 
Jegislating so as to do some good service in | be done by the addition of Common Law 
the matter; but if they were got into the! Judges. These objections, he thought, 
maze of questions in connection with the | ought to be fatal to the Bill. A more 
tribunal, it would be equivalent to throw- | reasonable solution of the matter would 
ing overboard this question altogether for | be by moving after a General Election an 
the Session, and there would be no chance | Address to the Crown for the appointment 
of making any real progress. He begged to | of Commissioners to decide these questions, 
move that the Chairman report Progress. | care being taken that those Commissioners 
Sirk GEORGE BOWYER concurred in | were properly qualified persons. Let them 
much that had fallen from his hon. and | sit in Courts comprised of three members, 
learned Friend (Mr. Denman). The pre-| and let them be adequately paid for the 
sent mode of treating Election Petitions; work they had to perform. This would 
was not satisfactory; but it was not so| be much better than the appointment of 
unsatisfactory as to induce them to make a| Judges who at some times would have 
change in the existing state of things un- | more to do than they could possibly per- 
less they could get something almost per- | form; and at other times would have 
fect, so far as Legislation could be perfect. | nothing at all. Although the present 
The Bill before the Committee certainly | practice was not perfect, it was not so bad 
did not answer that expectation. He ob- | as to justify a measure like this. 
jected in toto to a single Judge being the; Mz. LAWSON objected to the Bill on 
tribunal to decide questions of contested | the ground that it applied solely to Eng- 
elections. It was far worse than the pre- | land. The three parts of the United King- 
sent system, under which they were deter- | dom were under the same law, and it was 
mined by a Committee of five Members. | a bad precedent to have separate legisla- 
Another objection to the appointment of} tion in matters common to the three 
these honorary Judges was that at one} countries. He believed it was intended to 


Mr. Deninan 
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turning thanks for having enjoyed Office 
so long. With regard to Election Com- 
thought that the nomination by the Go- | mittees, when they learnt who the Chair- 
vernment of the day of two Judges in| man in any case was, they knew the result. 
that country to try Election Petitions would | [‘‘ No, no!’"] There might be exceptions, 
not provide a tribunal satisfactory to any | but that was the general rule. [“ No, 
of the parties concerned. As long as the no!”] Her Majesty’s Ministers could 
Bill remained in its present state he must | not carry anything without the support of 
give it his strenuous opposition. | the Opposition, and with such a weak Go- 
Mr. Serseanr GASELEE said, he had vernment, and in an expiring Parliament, 
strongly approved the Bill in its original | which had been rightly condemned, he 
shape ; but the Government, in deference | thought they ought to do nothing but 
to the Judges, had left out their only | what was absolutely necessary, and leave 
valuable proposal, and now, bad—dread- | such measures as this for another Parlia- 
fully bad—as was the jurisdiction of the | ment to deal with. 
House in reference to Election Petitions, he | Sm ROBERT COLLIER said, he con- 
preferred to keep it as it was rather than | curred with the hon. and learned Serjeant 
to make the change now suggested. In| that the Government ought not to under- 
his opinion the reasons given by the Judges | take any legislation that was not neces- 
for not taking upon themselves the pro- | sary; but he could not conceive any sub- 
posed duty were insufficient ; but he/| ject that more required legislation than 
thought they ought not to give the Go- | the subject of the present Bill, and he 
vernment power to select the particular | should therefore give it his support. He 
Judges for that duty, but should allow | certainly did not suppose any Govern- 
them to be appointed by ballot from the | ment was capable of selecting two Judges, 
whole body of the Judges. The power of | as the learned Serjeant insinuated, solely 
oppointing Judges Privy Councillors was | for the purpose of deciding Election Peti- 
objectionable. About thirty years ago| tions in a manner which might be conve- 
there was a practice of making some/|nient. [Mr. Serjeant Gasetze: I neither 
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introduce a similar Bill for Ireland and 
Scotland; but as regarded Ireland he 


Judges Privy Councillors, and he recol-| said that nor insinuated it.] That was 


lected that it created much jealousy among | the impression produced on his mind, but 
the Judges, and gave rise to the greatest | he was glad he had misunderstood the 
possible dissatisfaction. Judges who had | hon. and learned Serjeant. He believed 
influence were made Privy Councillors, | the present or any other Government would 
while those who were honest and kad no}select the Judges whom they dond fide 
influence did not attain to that distinction. | thought best qualified for the duty; neither 
He was not prepared to vote for a Bill | could he concur with the hon. and learned 
taking away the jurisdiction of the House | Serjeant that the Judges had not too much 
unless it was given entirely to the Judges. | to do. Sometimes they were very much 
He also thought there should be one Bill | overworked. Almost everyone was agreed 


for the entire kingdom. He believed the 
majority of the legal Members of the 
House were of opinion that additional 
Judges were not wanted, except for the 
circuits; but this Bill expressly provided 
that the two new Judges who were to be 
appointed under it should not go on cir- 
euit. As it was notorious that learned 
gentlemen who knew but very little law 
were sometimes appointed Judges, such 
persons might be appointed by the Go- 
vernment under this Bill; and as they 
would not be in close communication 
with the other Judges, they would for- 
get what little law they knew. He ob- 


that the jurisdiction on Election Petitions 
was not satisfactorily exercised by the 
Committees of that House. All the Amend- 
ments on the Paper pointed to that conclu- 
sion, In fact, a Committee of the House 
of Commons could not be a satisfactory 
tribunal in these cases for several reasons. 
First, it could not hold inquiries on the 
spot. Next, it could only hold them while 
| Parliament was sitting ; and a third and 
| most important reason was that it was not 
| so constituted as to be qualified to decide 
| the intricate questions arising in election 
| eases. The unanimous judgment of the 
| Committee was that, if they parted with 





jected to giving more patronage to a/ their jurisdiction, it should be transferred 
feeble Government, who ought to confine | to the highest tribunal. He confessed he 
themselves to passing the Scotch and Irish | preferred the recommendation of the Com- 
Reform Bills, dissolving Parliament, send- | mittee that the jurisdiction should be given 
ing in their own resignation, and then re- | to the whole body of the Judges, and that, 
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if necessary, some additions should be made 
to the Bench. As the Government had 
not adhered to their original proposal, they 
had, in his opinion, suggested the best 
alternative. In the present plan, the 


highest tribunal was still retained ; for it | 
must be assumed that the two Judges | 
selected would be rather above, and cer- | 


tainly not below, the average of the Bench. 
Such a tribunal would, in all probability, 
get through the work in about half the 
time required by a Committee of that 
House, while the circumstance of their 
conducting inquiries on the spot, would 
enable them to form their decision with a 
promptitude unknown to the tribunals up- 
stairs. The only real objection urged 
against the scheme was removed by the 
clause which provided that the two Judges 
might be assisted by others when the 


amount of business was unusually large. | 


Under the proposed scheme, inquiries into 
Election Petitions would be increased in 


efficiency and decreased in cost. The pub- | 


lic, he felt sure, would repose the greatest 


confidence in the Judges, and, on the | 
whole, he was of opinion that this was the | 


best arrangement which could be adopted. 
He did not think that there was any neces- 
sity for including the legislation intended 


for Ireland and Scotland in the present | 


Bill ; but at the same time he hoped that 


the Law relating to Corrupt Practices in | 


those countries would as speedily as pos- 


sible be assimilated with that of England. | 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
will remind the Committee of the position 
in which we stand in relation to the sub- 
ject, which is confessedly one of great 
importance, and one which touches the 
privileges and the honour of this House. 
I am perfectly satisfied that the Commit- 


tee is prepared to deal with it in a delibe- | 


rate, calm, and impartial spirit, and with 
an anxious desire to sustain the honour 
and reputation of the House, and its posi- 
tion in the eyes of the country. This 


question of the purity of elections has been | 
for a long time under the consideration of | 
the House ; and for a very long time dis- | 


satisfaction has been expressed as to the 


mode in which the elections for represen- | 


tatives in this House are generally con- 
ducted. It needs no words of mine to 


point out the fact that it is becoming a | 


prevalent opinion that the House of Com- 


mons is elected toa large extent by in- | 


fluences such as we are ashamed to own. 
And, if this opinion be not counteracted, 
the legitimate and constitutional influence 
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| which this House ought to bear in the 
country will be materially lessened and 
| endangered. Whilst keeping our attention, 
| then, upon this most serious and weighty 
question, we ought not at the same time 
to proceed with undue haste or considera. 
tion in the steps we may deem it neces. 
sary to take to remedy the evils of which 
| we all complain. Notwithstanding all the 
| efforts we have heretofore made to put a 
| stop to corrupt practices, we are forced to 
/admit that we have not as yet succeeded 
in impressing upon the country a full 
and undoubted confidence in our having 
| adopted the best and most effective mea- 
| sures for the purpose. This, at least, is 
| certain—we have not as yet succeeded in 
| putting an end to the evils. Whilst the 
| hon, and learned Member for Plymouth 
| (Sir Robert Collier) was speaking in re- 
| spect to the time which those investiga- 
| tions would take in the hands of the 
| Judges, I was nearly tempted at the 
moment to add to what the hon. Gentle- 
man was saying, that, if you can have 
this satisfactory tribunal, not only would 
those inquiries be disposed of in a much 
| shorter time than they would be before an 
Election Committee, but the effect of such 
a tribunal being actually established would 
be to stop the necessity for many of these 
Election Petitions. If, I say, you can get 
a thoroughly satisfactory tribunal, in whom 
the electors will have the fullest confi- 
dence that any corrupt or improper prac- 
tices would be immediately brought to 
light, and would be followed by prompt 
and severe punishment, then I think you 
will be going a long way towards putting 
an end to those evils which we all want 
to extinguish. The hon. and _ learned 
Member for Tiverton (Mr. Denman) said 
that we may set aside all those provisions 
in regard to the mode of procedure and 
investigation, and content ourselves with 
those clauses adding penaities for bribery. 
Now, I contend that, if you content your- 
selves with merely imposing penalties for 
the offences, you will uot touch the difli- 
culties of the case. We do not want tre- 
mendous penalties. ‘The effect of them 
might be to render conviction less easy. 
What we want is to get a system by which 
detection would be made certain. We 
want, in fact, to stop those corrupt prac- 
| tices. Her Majesty’s Government, in con- 
sidering the question last year, came to 
the conclusion that there are one or two 
| weaknesses in our present system of 
|inquiry which it would be desirable to 
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petitions. We find the worst cases are 
constantly hushed up, and never brought 
into notice, because of the time wasted | 
before the question at issue is brought to | 
a conclusion; and that the agents on | 
both sides agree to get rid of them by 
pairing off petitions on the one side with | 
those on the other. Then, again, however 
pure and public-spirited the Members of 
the Select Committees may be, you cannot 
have the same certainty as to the mode of | 
proceeding as you would have in a Court 
of Law; nor can the proceedings before 
them, reported with ‘roars of laughter”’ 
provoked by the evidence, have the same 
effect in deterring as they would have if 
conducted on the spot and in the presence 
of the guilty parties. Under these, cir- 
cumstances, it is most desirable to estab- 
lish a system under which those inquiries 
will be carried on upon the spot at which 
the occasion for them arose—that they shall 
be pursued as speedily as possible, so as 
to arrive at the truth, and to bring home 
detection, and that they shall be conducted 
by persons who command the respect and 
the confidence of the electors them- 
selves. We felt, then, that we were. 
not only asking the House of Commons 
to deal with questions, the speedy solu- 
tion of which was necessary for its high | 
character and honour, but we were also 
asking the House to part with some portion | 
of its privileges properly dear to it—that 
is, the privilege of determining who are 
or who are not rightly elected representa- | 
tives in this House. We all know there | 
have been times in the history of this! 
country when it was a matter of vital | 
importance to the House of Commons to 
retain in its own hands the right of say- | 
ing who were or who were not duly re- | 
turned as its Members. Those were times 
in which it was worth while for the House | 
of Commons to endure any reproaches as | 
to the method of returning representatives | 
to it rather than part with its privilege | 
of declaring who had or had not been | 
properly returned. Those times have 
happily gone by, and it is no longer of 
such vital importance to this House to | 
retain in its own hands the decision upon | 
such questions. The main principle as to | 
the mode in which the representatives | 
shall be elected has been already decided, | 
and has passed into the Constitution of 
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the great evil in our system of paoagen | 
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question. The Government felt, however, 
that they had to deal with a matter of 
considerable delicacy in asking the House 
to part with this privilege. They first 
introduced the subject in a Bill of a ten- 
tative character — a Bill, however, that 
hardly rose to the level of what was re- 
quired. If the House assented the Go- 
vernment said that they would go farther 
in the way of legislation. The result was 
the appointment of a Select Committee, 
who examined the subject with great de- 
liberation and at great length last year, 
though they did not take any evidence. 
A Bill in which the principle concurred 
in by that Committee was embodied was 
subsequently presented to the House, but 
owing to the lateness of the Session it 
was found impossible to proceed with it. 
The Government, however, accepted the 
Report of that Committee as the decision 
of the House of Commons, and took it as 
a conceded point that the House was pre- 
pared to surrender this privilege, on the 
ground that it was to be surrendered to 
the Judges—the highest legal authorities 
of the country. Before introducing the 
present Bill, however, they thought it 
right fo communicate with the Judges 
upon one simple point—namely, supposing 
the House of Commons to commit to the 
Judges the duties prescribed under the 
measure, what additional assistance would 
they require? The Judges, however, in- 
stead of answering this simple question, 
raised objections to the whole scheme and 
altogether declined to undertake these 
duties. They thus left the Government 
in a difficulty ; and another scheme was 
proposed which was submitted to the 
House; but the House upon this inti- 
mated that it would not part with its 
privileges except to the highest autho- 
rities. The Government at length devised 
a plan which they thought would meet all 
the difficulties of the case. One of the 
difficulties raised by the Judges was this 
—that the work under the Bill would 
come upon them in such floods it would 
be impossible for them to execute it with- 
out interrupting the ordinary business in 
which they were engaged. ‘The Govern- 
ment proposed that the ordinary strength 
of the judicial Bench should not be less- 
ened, and that provision should be made 
by the appointment of special Judges for 
this particular purpose, whose services 
should also be available for work which 


the country. No danger, therefore, now | does not usually come before the ordinary 
exists of the matter being again called in | Judges—such as appeals before the Judi- 
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cial Committee of Privy Council. The 
Government submitted this proposal with 
a sincere desire to accomplish something 
that should be satisfactory. And how are 
we met? The hon. and learned Member 
for Tiverton (Mr. Denman) moves that 
you, Sir, shall report Progress, with, I 
presume, the object of having this ques- 
tion referred again to a Select Committee. 


Mr. DENMAN said, his objects were | 
to obtain a general discussion upon the | 


measure, and to have the question referred 
to another Select Committee. 


Sire STAFFORD NORTHCOTE : 


ther Select Committee, I will venture to 
say that, if such a proceeding be assented 
to, we cannot expect the measure to pass 
this year; and [ think that the House 
cannot appoint a Committee that will carry 


more weight with it than did the Select | 
There is very | 
little to be considered by a Select Com- | 


Committee of last year. 


mittee, because this is the Bill of last 
year, with the exception of the point with 
reference to the Judges. That point we 


shall have sooner or later to discuss and 
decide in this House, and to refer it toa 
Select Committee would be a wasting of | 
the precious time of this Session. 


Hlouse wishes to make real progress with 
the measure it will be better to withdraw 
the Motion and at once proceed to discuss 
the clauses of the Bill. The Bill can be 
better discussed in Committee of the Whole 


House than by a Select Committee. I ask | 


the House to examine it calmly and dis- 
passionately, and the only object the Go- 
vernment have in proposing the Bill is to 


improve the present system of dealing with | 


Election Petitions. 

Mr. MELLY thanked Her Majesty’s 
Government most warmly for the Bill, 
containing clauses providing for an in- 
quiry on the spot, which seemed to him 
to be the first proposition which had 
been made at all calculated to go to 
the root of the evil. Under the new 
state of things the kind of corruption that 
was likely to prevail was that of small 


payments to a great number of persons. | 


A few years ago there had been an ex- 
ample in point; and it had taken the 
Committee in London no less than twenty- 
six days, during which they examined no 
fewer than 326 witnesses, before they were 
satisfied that there was a clear case. The 
cost to the prosecutor of that Petition had 
been no less than £11,000, Surely, there- 
fore, as a matter of saving expense, it was 
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| most desirable that there should be a local 
 Seapulen. Then, again, the practice of 
“squaring” petitions would be put an 
| end to. That was never done on the 
| spot. The parties who had been, as 
| they thought, unfairly defeated, were 
always exceedingly unwilling to give up 
the contest; and when petitions were 
‘“‘squared,” it was always after they 
had passed into the hands of London 
agents. As to the tribunal to be ap. 
pointed, he should place the fullest con- 
| fidence in whichever Judges the Govern- 
ment of the day might appoint ; for he 
had always found the strongest political 
partizans, when appointed to the Bench, 
keenly alive to the responsibility of their 
position and the necessity of exercising 
strict impartiality in every matter which 
came before them for decision. He would 
be quite ready to trust his own case, if he 
were ever unfortunately in that position, 
even to the warmest partizans of the party 
to which he was opposed, when once they 
had assumed the Judicial ermine. 

Mx. SCHREIBER said, there were two 
| classes of the Members of that House who 
might be allowed to feel a natural interest 
in the Bill before them—those who had 
sat on Election Committees, and those on 
whom Election Committees had sat. It 
| was his misfortune—assuredly it was not 

his fault—to have belonged to the latter; 
}and as the result of his personal experi- 
ence, amid all the changes and chances of 
this eventful Session, there was one hope 
| to which he had been constant—namely, 
that they would pass this Bill, or some 
equivalent measure, before they were sent 
to their constituents. He had spoken of 
| his personal experience. It was compara- 
tively recent, it was somewhat costly ; it 
| was, therefore, vivid, and it was very 
|much at the service of the Committee. 
| He was sure it would be wrong to say of 
| Election Committees, as at present consti- 
tuted, that they were not impartial. He 
| was confirmed in his seat by the unanimous 
| decision of a Committee, the majority of 
which consisted of two Metropolitan Mem- 
bers and a Roman Catholic Gentleman— 
a tribunal not altogether favourable for one 
of his opinions; but their decision was 
unanimous. He could further say that 
when the hon. and learned Member for 
the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) was in the 
Chair, the Bar was certainly not stronger 
| than the Bench. But when he had said 
| that he had said all. The process was 
| dilatory, it was costly, and it was totally 
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devoid of all moral effect. Like many 
other Members of this House, he was 
elected on the 12th of July 1865, and it 
was not till May 1866 that he was de- 
clared duly qualified tosit. During all that 
time, he had been walking about with this 


drawn sword of Damocles suspended over | 


his head; but all the same he had been 
taking part in the critical divisions of 
the time; and, if his memory did not 
deceive him, he had made a speech. All 
this, of course, was wrong, if he was not 
duly qualified to sit. Under this Bill they 
would, at least, have had a prompt de- 
cision on that point. But the existing 
system was not only dilatory, it was also 
costly. No sooner was a Petition pre- 


sented than the principal witnesses on | 


both sides became possessed with a sudden 
desire to go abroad. They did so at the 
respective cost of the petitioner and the 
sitting Member; while there, they de- 
veloped the most unexpected and expen- 
sive tastes, to the great inconvenience of 
their families on their return. The next 


result of these proceedings was, that a | 


seat was defended before an Election Com- 
mittee, at the cost of some £500 a day; 
and he had six days of it. 


process, after all, had no moral effect. The 


Committee were regarded by the witnesses 
as men of like passions with themselves ; 


and the whole thing was treated as a joke. | 
What he wanted was, to hear a convicted | 


briber addressed by a Judge of the land as 
he would address a convicted pickpocket. 
But, when all this had been done, he 


would not have the House deceive itself— 


it would have done nothing until it had 
grappled with the evils of bribery at mu- 
nicipal elections. The Bill of last Session 
established an identity of Parliamentary 
and municipal franchise ; and he said that 
while corruption was constant, annual, 
flagrant at the municipal elections, it was 
a mockery and a farce to send down Par- 
liamentary candidates and tell them to 
hold pure elections. If hon. Members 
were in earnest in this matter, let them 
speak out. So far as his own borough was 
concerned, he had no hesitation in saying 
that votes at the municipal elections were 
now openly bought and sold for beer 
tickets. And then the hon. Member for 
Birmingham told them that the extension 


of the franchise was to be the remedy for | 


corruption. He was sorry not to see the 
hon. Member in his place; but he must 
take leave to say that that remark dis- 


played a wonderful want of acquaintance 
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| with the real nature of things— especially 
of electioneering things. Whether there 
would or would not be bribery depended 
|on whether there was or was not a balance 
|of party which made it worth while to 
| contest the municipal elections. So surely 
as these were contested corruption would 
come in; and with a reduction of the 
franchise they would only extend the area 
of corruption. These were the few remarks 
which he had to offer to the Committee ; 
and before he sat down he would repeat 
the expression of his earnest hope that 
| they would pass this Bill; and that, when 
it passed, it would contain some provision 
against the flagrant evil of corruptions at 
municipal elections. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the hon. Member 
(Mr. Schreiber) seemed to think that the 
decision of the Committee which had 
seated him was unsatisfactory, and would 


| have preferred an investigation before one 


of the Judges. 

Mr, SCHREIBER: I said the pro- 
cess by which it arrived at that result 
was unsatisfactory. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that having been 
Chairman of the Committee in question, 
it seemed to him strikingly to illustrate 
the danger of transferring the determina- 
tion of such questions to a tribunal that 
would deal with them on rigid technical 
principles; for while the decision of the 
Committee in seating the hon. Gentleman 
was no doubt right, if the case had been 


| tried before one of the Judges what the 


decision might have been it was not easy 
to say. As to the question of moral 
weight, no doubt the proceedings of Elec- 


| tion Committees did lose their moral in- 


fluence if what afterwards was stated to 
occur really took place. There was un- 
doubted evidence of corrupt practices at 
Cheltenham, and by way of honouring the 
decision of the Committee the hon. Mem- 
ber paraded himself in the town of Chel- 
tenham. [Mr. Scurerper: No,no!] He 
was seen there afterwards in the company 
of those persons whose conduct was brought 
under the notice of the Committee. [Mr. 
Scnrerser: No, no!] At all events, it 
was important that such a thing should 
| have been publicly stated in the Chelten- 
ham newspapers, and should not have 
been contradicted by the hon. Gentleman. 
Of course, if a Member under such cir- 
| cumstances did not sustain the decision of 
the Committee it could not be expected to 
have much moral weight. Regarding the 
Bill as a measure for the suppression of 
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bribery, he had in vain endeavoured to} 
discover how it could have any such 
effect. The only material change it made 
as regarded the presentation of Petitions | 
was that the seat of a Member might be! 
challenged, not only at any time during a 
Session, but at any time during the whole 
duration of the Parliament. He thought, 
however, that the Statute of Limitations | 
on that subject was founded on important | 
public considerations, and should not be 
lightly disturbed. It was absolutely essen- | 
tial to the independence of Members of! 
that House that after a certain period | 
they should be secure of their seats ; but, | 
if Parliament deemed otherwise, the change | 
might be made without destroying the| 
existing tribunal. There was another| 
point to which great importance was at- 
tached, and that was the prosecution of | 
the Petition. He confessed he could not 
find in the Bill one word which would 
have the effect of making the prosecution 
before a judicial tribunal more effectual 
then before an Election Committee. On’ 
the contrary, it would be far easier to 
suppress a Petition before the new tri- 
bunal. The proposal to submit the ques- 
tion to a Judge who should go down to 
the spot surrounded with all the circum- 
stances of a Judge of Assize was the very 
thing to deprive him of all control over | 
the inquiries. How could he interfere to | 
urge on a prosecution? If the party who | 
had presented the Petition and the party | 
petitioned against were both agreed that 
the case should not be proceeded with, 
the Judge would be perfectly helpless 
in their hands, Years ago when Lord 
Campbell had proposed some new-fangled | 
plan for preventing collusive suits in the 
Divorce Court, he (Mr. Ayrton) said that | 
his only effectual precaution would be 
to empower an attorney to appear on be 

half of the public. That had been done 
with the best results; and that was the 
only plan that would be of any real use | 
here; but it was a plan that did not ap- | 
pear in the Bill. There was no provision | 
whatever in the Bill for anything like | 
independent action. It was the old suit | 
of The Petitioner v. The Sitting Member, 
which might be compromised at any time 
if the Petitioner chose. As he said the} 
other day, so far from being a Bill to sup 
press, it was one to conceal or prevent the 
knowledge of bribery and corruption. | 
The right hon. Baronet (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) said that it was to put an end 
to that shocking practice of pairing off 


Mr. Ayrton 
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petitions ; but how on earth could they 
prevent a man saying ‘‘You withdraw 
your petition, and somebody else petition. 
ing against a Member on the other side 
will withdraw his ;” and all the arrange- 
ments would be made in certain solicitors’ 
offices in London. In point of fact, pairing 
off would be effected with greater facility 
under the Bill than under the present sys- 
tem, while it would be more difficult to 
detect the cases in which it was resorted 
to. Another misconception which the 
supporters of the measure laboured under 
was that by a local inquiry a complete 
exposure would be secured, because such 
an exposure was now obtained by a Com- 
mission. The reason, however, why full 
disclosures were made before a Commission 
was that the seat which had been disputed 
was no longer in jeopardy. So long as 
it was uncertain which party would be 
victorious, everybody was anxious to con- 
ceal what had taken place; and it was 
only when the contest was over that it 
began to ooze out how it had been ob- 
tained, and then after one man had spoken 
others spoke also, and a sudden fear seized 
the guilty parties, and the moment a 
Commission was appointed and an as- 
surance given that if they spoke the 
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| whole truth no penal consequences would 


follow, they were all as eager to disclose 
everything as they had been before anx- 
ious to conceal it. But the local inquiry, 
carried on while it was uncertain who 
would obtain the seat, would totally fail 
in eliciting the truth, and no more informa- 
tion could be obtained on the spot than in 
the Committee-rooms of the House of Com- 
mons. If the Commission sat in London, 
under the same circumstances, the result 
would be prec iely the same; but if a 
Judge went down to try a Petition, the 
seat being still in jeopardy, all the party 
contrivances which prevented the discovery 
of the facts by a Select Committee would 
be resorted to, in order to prevent the new 
tribunal from eliciting the whole truth. 
So far, therefore, from the establishment 
of the proposed new tribunal putting an 
end to corruption, it would very likely 
lead to its practice with still greater 
impunity. Then, if they looked at it in 
another point of view, a very important 
preliminary question arose, and that was, 
how far a Judge would be enabled to 
proceed before he was stopped by his 
attention being called to the fact that he 
was transgressing some rule or Standing 
Order of Parliament, and thus interfering 
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with the privileges of the House. It 
would be very seldom indeed that, in such 


eases as were likely to come before this | 


new tribunal, a plain and simple issue 


could be put before the Judge; but it) 
must often happen that collateral ques- | 


tions would arise, any discussion even of 
which might be a breach of privilege. No 


less an authority than Lord Coke had laid | 
it down as a legal axiom that, however 


learned lawyers might be in the laws of 
Westminster Hall, they had no knowledge 


whatever of the laws which regulated the | 
privileges of Parliament, and must accept | 


those privileges as they were prescribed. 
There were numerous cases in which ques- 
tions as to the privileges of that House 
must arise incidentally, and he wished to 


be informed how those cases were to be! 


dealt with. Not long ago, an Election 


Committee made a Report, as to the con- | 


duct of a returning officer in the case of 
two candidates having an equality of 
votes. ‘The House thereupon passed a 
Resolution, as it had a perfect right to do, 
as to the conduct of that officer. Was the 
Judge to be bound by such a Resolution, 
and might he not say that the Common 
Law had been superseded by the statute, 
unless the clause were so accurately framed 
as to limit exactly the power of the 


Judge? More than that, he was prepared | 


to take his stand upon the position that 
the decision of a single Judge, who had 
never been called upon to discharge the 
functions of a jury, and might have no 


knowledge of the habits of the people, | 


was not entitled to so much authority as 
the opinion formed by four members of an 
Election Committee. Yet this Judge, who 
might be incompetent for the functions of 
a jury, was to be entrusted with the 
enormous power of deciding the destinies 
of 500 Members of this House. The House 
would surely never consent that questions 
which might affect the fate of a Govern- 
ment, and the destinies of the country, 
should be allowed to depend upon the 
judgment of a single Judge. 
the Ministry and of the nation might 
depend on the verdict of a single Judge, 
who would not have any one person near 
him to probe his conscience. He did not 
believe the House would consent to such 
a change, and some kind of jury must be 
substituted for the single Judge. But was 
such a jury, drawn from the body of the 
county, likely to decide better than a tri- 
bunal of five Members of that House, act- 
ing under the sense of responsibility? 
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| He warned the House against substituting 
for the honourable decisions of one of 
their own Election Committees, the nar- 
row technical mode of decision practised 
in Courts of Justice. The result would be 
that the straightforward, honourable man 
would often be the victim of the decision 
of these Courts, and that the cunning man 
who had the most practised election agents 
would escape. One of the strongest ob- 
jections to this measure was that it would 
reduce the Judges to the position of ser- 
vants and instruments of that House. 
They were not to perform their functions 
in regard to Members of that House as 
they did in the general administration of 
justice. They were to report to that 
House ; but who was to bring the Re- 
ports under the notice of that House ? 
Was the Speaker to do it, or was the 
task to be confided to the Home Secre- 
tary? His final objection was that they 
ought not to pass a measure dealing with 
the seats of the 500 English Members 
until they had before them the Bills which 
were to regulate the trial of claims to the 
seats of the Scotch and Irish Members. 
Would the representatives of either Scot- 
| land or Ireland accept such a Bill as this ? 
The House had never been informed where 
the Judges were to come from who were to 
try these questions, or how long the trial 
of Petitions, after each election, would 
_occupy them. He objected, moreover, to 
‘the general scope and character of the 
present Bill, as being insufficient for the 
objects for which it had been introduced ; 
and he thought that if they devoted three 
| or four nights to its discussion they would 
be unable at the end of that time to render 
it a satisfactory measure. It would be a 
mere waste of time to go on with the con- 
sideration of the Bill. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE was com- 
pelled to enter his protest against the some- 
what impassioned, not to say stilted, elo- 

/quence of the hon. and learned Member 
| for the Tower Hamlets, who had so vehe- 
mently objected to the House abandon- 
ing the long-cherished right of being the 
tribunal which had to adjudicate upon 
its own delinquencies. He had been im- 
| pressive on the evils of a trial conducted by 
|a Judge without ajury. Might there not, 
| however, be something even more objec- 
'tionable than this—namely, a trial con- 
| ducted by a jury without a Judge. No one 
| could say that the country felt that abso- 
lute respect for the purity and indepen- 
| dence of Election Committees which ought 
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to be entertained in order to make the in-| believed that the House would last year 


stitution respected. He appealed to the 
conscience of all who had sat upon Elec- 
tion Committees to say if they were not 
conscious of the little respect with which 
counsel treated those before whom they 


were pleading, compared with the manner | 


in which they would have approached a 


tribunal presided over by some bond fide | 


jurist. He did not impugn the honest 
intentions of the members of Election Com- 
mittees; but he asked, how could persons 
who were antecedently political partizans 
go to the work of discrimination with dis- 
passionate and judicial minds ? How could 
five promiscuous Gentlemen chosen because 
three of them happened to belong to one 
party and two of them to the other—none 
necessarily educated to sift evidence—pro- 
ceed without misgiving to adjudicate upon 
some difficult case of abstruse law hanging 
on hazy facts dressed out for them—law and 
facts together—by the skilled advocacy of 
trained and paid advocates, when perhaps 
they were all of them under the torture of 
the consciousness that upon the decision to 
which they arrived the fate of a party 
contest and all their own material future 
might turn? If, then, the House meant to 
show that it had an election point of ho- 
nour, it must at once and for ever cast to 
the winds that vanity which made it keep 
in its own impotent hands the trial of these 
election cases. It was bound to do so at 
this moment, when by its own act it had 
been put upon its trial before the people of 
the realm. The hon. and learned Member 
had descanted on what he represented as 
the narrowness of a judicial award. In 
reply he (Mr. Beresford Hope) would only 
ask what was so likely to produce judicial 
narrowness as ignorance or inexperience, 
while the habit of adjudication which was 
incident to a Judge’s existence created that 
breadth of thought which legitimate self. 
confidence alone could engender? ‘There 
was one objection to this Bill stated by the 
hon. and learned Member for the Tower 
Hamlets in which he entirely agreed—that 
it was most undesirable to make it apply 
to England alone. Unfortunately, both 
parties in 1866 and in 1867 had followed 
the tradition of 1832, and brought in 
separate Reform Bills for England Scot- 
land and Ireland, which were followed up 
by a separate treatment of the ancillary 
measures ; but he believed it would have 
saved a great deal of confusion and delay 


if they had brought in one Reform measure | 
He | 


applicable to the three kingdoms. 
Mr. Beresford Hope 


) have passed such a measure almost as 


easily as the Bill for England alone, 
which was now being re-manipulated in 
the hands of Scotch and Irish Members. 
Wishing well to the main principle of 
establishing a judicial extra-Parliamentary 
tribunal for Election Petitions, he advised 
the Government not to push this Bill 
through in its present form. The more 
haste, the less speed. Let the Chairman 
report Progress; let this Bill be withdrawn, 
and another be introduced at the earliest 
moment, and certainly during the present 
Session, applicable to Scotland and Ireland 
as well as England. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he wished to say 
a single sentence with regard to the allusions 
that had been made first by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Port- 
arlington (Mr. Lawson); then by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton); and, lastly, 
by the hon. Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope), who had 
just sat down, respecting the want of uni- 
formity in this Bill, and the alleged defect 
of its not applying to all the three kingdoms, 
Now, as far as regarded the Northern por- 
tion of the kingdom, he thought he should 
be able to relieve the anxiety of those Gen- 
tlemen who had taken it under their wing, 
by reminding them that there was a Return 
on the table of this House which showed 
that, since the passing of the Reform Act 
of 1832, there had been 252 Petitions pre- 
sented to Parliament alleging corrupt 
practices, and that of these only four came 
from Scotland, and of the four only two 
were found to be substantiated. Now, he 
thought when a Petition had been presented 
on an average only once in every nine years 
from Scotland, it would not require any 
addition to the Judges in that part of the 
kingdom to decide or report upon them. 
The general opinion in Scotland was that 
they had too many Judges already, and 
there would be no difficulty whatever in 
sparing one of the Judges to try a petition 
when there was one to be heard. He had 
no hesitation in saying that in half-an- 
hour he could frame a clause—a perfectly 
operative one—in this Bill, which would 
make it as suitable for Scotland as in its 
present state it was to England. He had 
no doubt the learned Lord Advocate could 
frame the clause in a shorter time, and in 
much better terms. He said therefore that 
hon. Gentlemen might be relieved from 
their fears about Scotland, for the matter 
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could be managed in a few minutes. He! 
must say he heartily concurred in the prin- 
ciple of having one Bill for all portions of 
the United Kingdom ; and if they had taken | 
the view of the hon. Member (Mr. Beresford | 
Hope), and had passed one Reform Bill 
for the whole of the United Kingdom, he 
thought they would have had a better Bill | 
that would have occupied less time in 
discussion, and that they would have heard 
fewer extraordinary speeches—that they 
would have saved the very extraordinary 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie), 
and possibly have got all they were still | 
looking for. 

Mrz. DISRAELI regretted that the, 
hon. and learned Member opposite (Mr. | 
Denman) should have moved that the Chair- 
man report Progress, because he thought 
there was a fair chance of making pro- 
gress with the Bill in Committee that 
night. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
founded his proposition on the ground 
that there had been no discussion on the 
principle of the Bill; but unless his (Mr. | 
Disraeli’s) recollection deceived him very | 
much, that statement was not entirely | 
correct. He recollected that the hon. | 
Member for Berwick (Mr. Mitchell) opened 


a discussion upon the Question that the | 
Speaker leave the Chair, and that that | 
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over contested elections, and the state of 
opinion on the subject, that it would lead 
to a lengthened discussion. He (Mr. 
Gladstone) was not at all inclined to dis- 
agree with him in principle as far as this 
—to entertain the transfer of jurisdiction 
for the sake of the great advantage of local 
inquiry ; but there was a great difference 
of opinion on this point, and that transfer, 
in his judgment, could not be made apart 
from the very prevalent opinion of the 
House. To carry the transfer by a bare 
majority would not be satisfactory, be- 
cause they could not then confide in the 
stability of the system. If the Bill was 
to stand over he should like to know 
what were the views of the right hon. 
Gentleman as to any further proceeding 
on it. The Bill contained important pro- 
visions connected with the transfer of the 
jurisdiction of the House, and Notices 
had been given by many private Mem- 
bers of Amendments affecting the purity 
of election, which it was very desirable 
should be discussed. Under these cir- 
cumstances he was anxious to know what 
were the views of the Government upon 
the question of the transfer of the juris- 
diction, and upon the Notices which had 
been placed upon the Paper. If the right 
hon. Gentleman were—as in fact he might 
not unreasonably be—of opinion that the 


discussion, which was upon the principle | obstacles under present circumstances were 
of the Bill, was not a short one; and the/ too great to admit of a discussion of the 
House having decided after that discus-| particular method he proposed for the 
sion to go into Committee, he must ex-| transfer of the jurisdiction, he could not 
press his disappointment at their not} help thinking that it would be for the 


waking any progress. At the same time | advantage of the House that that should 
, be made known at once. But while ad- 


it was not his inclination to attempt to 
check legitimate discussion in this House; | mitting that the Government might be 
right in desiring to postpone the question 


but still at that late hour he saw no| 
ehance of proceeding in Committee with | of the transfer of jurisdiction, there were 
any advantage, and therefore he would} other questions affecting the satisfactory 
consent to the Motion of the hon. and/ conduct of elections which that House 
learned Gentleman to report Progress, so| ought to have an opportunity of discuss- 


that they might proceed with the other 
Business of the night. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he did not 
know how to understand the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman. The Bill raised 
a question extremely interesting to Mem- 
bers of this House; and, as far as he 
could judge, those who were considered 
authorities were, without reference to 
parties, singularly divided in opinion on 
the subject. Now he thought when the 
right hon. Gentleman appointed this Bill 
for the Business of the evening, he might 
have anticipated, from the gravity of the 
question of the transfer of jurisdiction 





ing, and which would, he had no doubt, 
be dealt with calmly and impartially, and 
in a temper entirely free from party feel- 
ing. [He should be sorry to learn that it 
was the intention of the Government to 
drop the Bill altogether. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had entirely misunderstood 
him. The Government were not prepared 
to give up the Bill, or any part of it. The 
provision relating to the transfer of the 
jurisdiction of that House, which he looked 
upon as the main principle of the Bill, 
had been discussed upon the second read- 
ing, and could have been discussed in 
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Committee, and if the result of their la- 
bours in Committee should not prove satis- 
factory, might be discussed again upon the 
third reading; but as far as the Govern- 
ment were concerned, they wanted to pass 
the Bill in its entirety. He had hoped 
that they should have got into Committee 
upon the Bill at an early hour, and should 
have passed the evening in discussing its 
provisions; but as it was then late, and 
there was an evident disposition to dis- 
cuss the principle of the Bill in a desultory 
manner on the Motion to report Progress, 
and as he despaired of getting on with 
the Committee that night, he thought it 


would be better that Progress should at | 


once be reported, and that they should 
proceed with the other Business. Had the 
House adopted the suggestion which was 
made on behalf of the Government, at an 
early hour, they would have been discuss- 
ing the provisions of the Bill long ago. 
Sim GEORGE GREY said, that when 
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| only refer to England, on the understand- 
|ing that when once it was decided what 
| principle should be adopted with regard to 
| this country it would be easy to introduce 
' Bills founded upon a similar principle with 
| regard to Scotland and Ireland. The Go- 
| vernment had been rather hardly treated 
| that evening in reference to this Bill, 
| They had placed the Bill upon the Paper 
as the first Order of the Day, in the full 
‘belief that the House would go into Com.” 
mittee upon it at an early hour, and would 
make considerable progress in the discussion 
of its provisions. A discussion, however, 
| for which the Government were not re. 
sponsible, had been raised upon another 
subject, and had occupied some time, and 
had prevented the House going into Com. 
| mittee upon the Bill until a comparatively 
late hour ; and then the hon. and learned 
Member opposite (Mr. Denman) had at 
|once moved that the Chairman report 
| Progress, in order, as be said, in the first 
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the hon. and learned Member behind him | place, that the principle of the Bill which 
(Mr. Denman) moved that Progress be re- | the Government thought the House had 
ported, he did not do so with the object | already agreed to, should be more fully 
of stopping the consideration of the Bill. | discussed; and, secondly, tnaat he might 
The discussion upon the principle of the | have an opportunity of moving that the 
Bill in its previous stages had been very | Bill be again referred to a Select Commit- 


slight, and it was desirable that it should 
be more fully gone into. He was a 
Member of the Committee which recom- 
mended the alteration of the mode of 
trial, but he had for himself opposed the 
total abandonment by that House of all 
its jurisdiction on this subject. It was 
the duty of the Government to let the 


House know what were their intentions | 


with respect to Scotland and Ireland upon 
this question, as it would be an absurdity 
to discredit the existing tribunals, as far 
as England was concerned, and yet leave 
them jurisdiction over elections in the 
other parts of the kingdom. The Govern- 
ment ought to state definitely what their 
intentions were respecting the present Bill, 
and also to lay before the House their 
scheme for dealing with Scotch and Irish 
elections. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 


the right hon. Gentleman (Sir George | 


Grey) should bear in mind that the Bill as 
originally drawn up in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Select Com- 


| tee. He saw but little use at the present 
moment in protracting the discussion. 
| Mr. DENMAN observed that the Bill 
as originally drawn was very different 
from the Bill as it now stood ; its princi- 
| ple had not been discussed, and it was for 
| the purpose of obtaining further discussion 
| that he had made the Motion for reporting 
Progress. He altogether objected to the 
proposed tribunal, If the Government 
were able to render the Bill a valuable one, 
it would be in consequence of the valuable 
suggestions which had been made during 
the present discussion. 

Mr. FAWCETT entreated the right 
‘hon. Gentleman opposite to use all the 
influence which the Government possessed 
and to persevere with this Bill. There 
| were portions of it undoubtedly to which 
objection might be taken ; but there were 
;many advanced Liberals willing to assist 
him in getting the measure passed. He 
feared that the discussion of that evening 
would produce a singularly bad impression 
out-of-doors, where an opinion prevailed 





mittee was not intended to include either | very extensively that the House was not 
Scotland or Ireland in its provisions. When | in earnest in its desire to put down corrup- 
objections were raised on the part of the | tion. And when it was perceived—as it 
English Judges to the transfer of the juris- | could not fail to be—that the discussion 
diction to themselves, it was thought bet-| and delay had originated on the Liberal 
ter that the provisions of the Bill should | side of the House, he could not refrain 


Mr. Disraeli 
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were some at least among the Members on 
that side who were sincere in their desire 
to legislate upon the subject this Session. 
In spite of all that had been said by his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Tiverton (Mr. Denman), he still thought 
he had adopted a very unusual course. 
The Bill had been read a first and a second 
time, and upon the proposition that the 
Speaker do leave the Chair, there had been 


discussion. And that night, when hon. 
Members had come down expecting to have 
an opportunity of discussing and improving 
the clauses of the Bill, they were pre- 
vented from doing so by the renewed dis- 
cussion on the whole principle of the mea- 
sure raised by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. What would the country say 
to-morrow, on reading the discussion, but 
that this was a repetition of the old game, 
and that the House of Commons was not 
sincere in its desire to put down corrup- 
tion and check election expenditure? For 
this reason, he entreated the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to presson the Bill. | ‘‘ Agreed.” } 
He wished they were agreed. Reform 
legislation could not be considered as com- 
plete till some measure of this kind was 
passed ; and in his opinion it was not 
inferior in importance either to the Scotch 
or the Irish Reform Bill. 

Mz. BONHAM-CARTER repudiated 
the notion that there was any desire for 
delay on the Liberal Benches. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire felt very naturally that this 


was a great constitutional question, upon | 


which it was important not to legislate in 
a hurried or incompicte manner. The 
House ought to be very jealous of its 
honour ; and, in parting with all control 
over future election inquiries, the House 
showed a want of regard for, and appreci- 
ation of the high character which its tri- 
bunals had always maintained. 
always been composed of, and been pre- 
sided over, by the most trusted Members 
of the House, in whose hands the honour 
of the House might be safely left. Under 
the proposed system, the first notice which 


the House might receive of an election in- | 


quiry was the Report of the Judge to the 


Speaker that a particular Member had been | 


unseated. 


Mr. MORRISON rose to support the | 
appeal made by the hon. Member for) 
Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) to the Govern- ; to the Court of Common Pleas, and the 
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altogether, or from declaring that there | 


‘they had got into Committee. 


They had | 
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ment to resist the Motion for reporting 
Progress. 

Mr. DENMAN said, he intended to 
withdraw it. 

Mr. MORRISON would still suggest to 
the Committee, as a point of Order, that it 
was most inconvenient to encourage the 
practice of Gentlemen making speeches 
upon the principle of a Bill when once 
Business 
would be proceeded with much more 


‘rapidly and satisfactorily if Gentlemen 
more than one Motion leading to prolonged | 


having opinions which they desired to 
put forward would advance them at the pro- 
per time, and if upon Motions to report Pro- 
gress or other formal proposals hon. Mem- 
bers would confine themselves more strictly 
within the four corners of the Motion. 

Mr. DENMAN said, he was much 


' obliged to his hon. Friend for his lecture. 


But he must remind him that till that 
evening he had never had an opportunity 
of discussing the Bill as a whole. He was 
quite willing that the Motion to report 
Progress should be withdrawn. 

Tue CHAIRMAN asked if it was the 
pleasure of the Committee that the Motion 
should be withdrawn. 

Many hon. Members crying ‘‘ No: ” 

Toe CHAIRMAN put the Question, 
‘¢ That the Chairman do report Progress.” 

Sm GEORGE GREY asked what course 
the Government wished the Committee to 
adopt ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: I thought I had dis- 
tinctly expressed the wish of the Govern- 
ment to make progress in Committee, if it 
be not already too late. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clause 2 (Application of Act) postponed. 


Clauses 3 and 4 agreed fo. 


Clause 5 (To whom and by whom Elee- 
tion Petitions may be presented). 

Mr. BOUVERIE, who had given Notice 
to move to omit all the clauses from 5 to 
18 inclusive—which relate to the Presen- 
tation and Service of Petitions, the Judges 
and the Trial of Petitions —for the purpose 
of inserting new clauses, proposing a dif- 
ferent system of procedure, said, that the 
clauses he proposed to strike out com- 
pletely ousted the jurisdiction of the House, 
and to that he had a decided objection. 
The 5th clause provided that the Petition 
should, in the first instance, be presented 
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House of Commons need not know that | along with their political party. This was 
the election of one of its Members was | a strong proof that even the most eminent 
impugned until the Judge who tried the | Judges were liable to be influenced in 
Petition certified his determination to the | their judgment by their political feelings, 
Speaker that the Member was duly elected, | But even if political feeling never biassed 
or that the election was void, and it be- | the judicial mind, the public might believe 
came necessary to issue a new Writ. He_ it did, and that feeling, however ground. 
thought that was going much farther in | less, would be sufficient to rob the tribunal 
the way of parting with the control of its! of all weight. If, then, they could not 
own affairs than the House would like to | entrust the decision of an Election Petition 
go. The objection to the existing tribunal | to a single Judge, they must call in a jury; 
was, that a Committee, though honest and | and their choice lay between a jury chosen 
well meaning, was overborne by the Bar, | in the ordinary way, and one selected from 
and thus rendered incapable and ineffi-! the Committee of Elections panel, and he 
cient. This defect, however, did not exist | contended that a jury selected from the 
when the Chairman of the Committee was | House would be preferable to any other, 
able and competent ; but as a competent | It must be borne in mind that if the in- 
Chairman could not necessarily be pro-| quiry was to be made on the spot, the jury 
cured, he proposed to remedy this—and | must be local, and local juries would be 
other defects which had at the same time] sure to be influenced by party motives; 
been objected to by the Committees—by a/| but if the jury were a Committee of the 
series of clauses. He proposed to preserve | House it would not be subject to local in- 
the Election Committee in the form of a| fluences, and in every way it would be a 
jury ; but, instead of the present plan, the | more trustworthy jury than any that could 
General Committee of Elections should | possibly be devised. He therefore proposed 
choose from the Election panel a Commit- | the erection of an intermediate tribunal— 
tee of five Members. This Committee was | one which should avoid the objection of 
to be presided over by one of the Judges | local bias, and at the same time maintain 
of the Superior Courts at Westminster (not | the jurisdiction of the House of Commons, 
being a Peer), Her Majesty being em- | It had been said that the present tribunal 
powered to appoint three additional Judges. | was fruitful of delay, and that an inquiry 
The trial before the Judge would be con-| by a Judge on the spot would be expedi- 
ducted in precisely the same manner as a| tious. It was obvious, however, that this 
case at Nisi Prius, the Judge deciding | result could only be attained by the ap- 
questions of law and the admissibility of pointment of a great many Judges; and it 
evidence, the Committee acting as a jury| should be remembered that, while it 
finding as to the facts. At the conclusion | would be out of the question to appoint 
of the inquiry, the Judge was to certify to | more than a very limited number of Judges, 
the Speaker the result of the trial; he was | the Parliamentary tribunal was capable of 
also to report in writing to the Speaker comparatively unlimited multiplication, 
the opinion of the Committee as to any | and a very little alteration in the Contro- 








charges of corrupt practices at the election 
in question; and might further make a} 
special Report as to any other matters 
which may arise in the course of the trial, 
which, in his judgment, ought to be sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons. In that 
way he presumed the objection as to the 
inefliciency of the Committees of that 
House as a Court of Inquiry would be got | 
over. In his opinion there was an insu- 
perable objection to submitting the position | 
and character of a Member of that House 
to the decision of one Judge. Judges were | 
not angels, but were—like other men—| 
liable to be influenced by their political | 
feelings in political matters, A remark- | 

able instance of this occurred in the well- 

known case of Mr. O’Connell, when the | 
Judges in the House of Lords all voted | 


Mr. Bowverie 


|sure to be much disappointment, 


‘verted Elections Act would enable the 


House to dispose of any number of Elec- 
tion Petitions in a very short time. As 


| to the proposed inquiry being conducted 


on the spot, he was sceptical as to the 
advantages of that method. He had seen 
a good deal of contested elections, and 
had always found that, except in the case 
of a very few better informed persons, 
both parties were sure of winning; and 
that, as one party must lose, there pe 
an 
strong accusations of bribery and corrup- 
tion. Rumours to that effect flew about 
the place immediately after the election ; 
but in nine-tenths of the cases all those 
rumours ended in smoke. If, therefore, 
| they insisted on Petitions being presented 
| immediately after the election, they would 
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have a great many abortive inquiries. He 
thought that the inquiry into charges of 
general corruption and bribery might be 
more advantageously conducted on the 
spot; but the inquiry into the merits of 


an Election Petition could be best in- | 


quired into by a Committee of the House, 
presided over by one of the Judges of the 
Superior Courts. He-believed the scheme 
he proposed would not be unacceptable to 
the learned Judges, and on that account 
he submitted it to the consideration of the 
Committee. 

Mr. J. STUART MILL said, he had to 


move an Amendment to the clause, which 


was the first of a series of Amendments, of | 


which he had given Notice. The Bill, as 
it stood, was very incomplete ; but, at the 
same time, he thought it, in the main, very 
creditable to the Government ; and there- 
fore he was glad that this Bill was not to 
be part of the baggage to be thrown over- 
board, for the purpose of lightening the 
ship on its last voyage. Incomplete as it 
was, the Bill was a bold attempt to grapple 
with an acknowledged political and moral 
evil; and the Government had not feared 
to ask the House to do what it greatly 


disliked—to make a sacrifice of its own | 


jurisdiction. He now asked the Prime 
Minister to complete his own work—to 
help those who were trying to help him, 
and lend the aid of his ingenious and con- 
triving mind, and the able legal assistance 


with which he was provided, to make this | 
really an efficacious and complete measure. | 


It was no party measure, and no party 
were interested in passing it, except the 
party of honesty. They desired to diminish 


the number of men in this House, who | 


came in, not for the purpose of maintain- 
ing any political opinions whatever, but 


solely for the purpose, by a lavish expen- | 


diture, of acquiring the social position 
which attended a seat in this House, and 


which, perhaps, was not otherwise to be | 


attained by them. They were not more 
attached to one side than to the other, 
except that they were generally to be 
found on the gaining side. They were 
the political counterparts of those who 
were contemptuously described by Dante 


as ‘‘neither for God nor the enemies of | 


God, but for themselves only.” Unfor- 
tunately, it was not possible in this 


case to follow the poet’s advice, ‘Speak | 


not of them, but look and pass on!” 
The Bill proceeded on the theory that the 
law was to be put in motion by the de- 
feated candidate alone. This was contrary 
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| to the very idea of criminal law. When the 
| law intended to confer a pardoning power 
| on an individual, it did not grant a criminal 
process at all, but only an action for 
damages. The immediate object of the 
present Amendment was the following: 
the Bill, if passed, would repeal the 5 & 6 
Vict. c. 102 ; but Section 4 of that Act con- 
tained an important provision — namely, 
that where a Petition complained of general 
or extensive bribery, and the Committee re- 
ported that there was reasonable and pro- 
bable ground for the allegations, the Com- 
mittee should have power to order that 
the costs of the petitioners should be borne 
by the public. If the House was in earnest 
such a provision was indispensable; and 
he therefore intended to propose Amend- 
ments, the effect of which would be to 
restore it in the present Bill. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 29, 
after the words ‘‘ to serve in Parliament,’’ 
to insert the words “ or of general or ex- 
tensive prevalence of corrupt practices in 
an Election.”—(Mr. Jhil.) 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER said, he quite agreed with the 
hon. Member (Mr. Stuart Mill) that it 
was desirable that there should be every 
opportunity of inquiring into extensive 
corruption prevalent at elections ; but he 
took exception to the proposed mode of 
effecting that object, and would suggest 
that it would be more convenient to raise 
the question by bringing up a distinct new 
|clause. The clause then under considera- 
|tion related specially to Petitions com- 
plaining of undue return of Members; 
and he thought it would not be well to 
‘mix that up with other questions. With 
regard to the particular Act to which the 
hon. Member had referred he would find, ° 
on inquiry, that it had hitherto been a 
dead letter. [Mr. Bovverte: There has 
been a case under it.} The right hon. 
Gentleman said there had been a case 
under it. If so, he was not aware of it: 
but, considering that corrupt practices 
must have prevailed very largely, that one 
case would only prove that practically the 
Act had been a dead letter. He was as 
anxious as the hon. Member for Westmin- 
ster that corruption, in whatever form or 
shape, should be put down ; but he thought 
that the Amendment proposed by the hon. 
Member, while creating some confusion, 
would not carry out that intention. As 
| to the plan of the right hon. Gentleman 
| the Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie), 


4 
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it would give legal knowledge to the pre- 
sent tribunals ahd tend to uniformity of 
decision ; but, if it were adopted, two of 
the great objects to accomplish which this 
Bill had been brought forward would be 
altogether lost, for neither an immediate 
nor a local inquiry would be obtained. He 
did not think that any legislation would 
succeed to the extent of entirely prevent- 
ing corrupt practices —for guid prosunt 
leges sine moribus ?—but he did believe 
that by legislation they might very much 
strengthen the hands of those who wished 
to put down those practices. He was 
perfectly convinced, however, that as long 
as the jurisdiction remained in the House 
of Commons they would not be able to 
diminish the corruption which now existed. 
If the proposition of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman were accepted, all the Election Pe- 
titions would still be brought into one 
focus and would still get into the hands of 
central agents. There would still be the 
facility for pairing off and for all that 
hocus pocus that notoriously was carried on 
now. He was convinced that, until they 
localized the inquiries, they would not 
succeed in getting rid of those arrange- 
ments by which corrupt practices were 
kept in the background. So much for 
having the inquiries local. Why was it 
desirable to have them immediate? Be- 
cause when there was a considerable lapse 
of time between the complaint and the 
investigation there was greater opportunity 
for having resort to manceuvres—for get- 
ting rid of witnesses and such-like pro- | 
ceedings. Besides, when the blood of | 
partisans on either side of a contest was | 
still hot, they were not so likely to see | 
reasons for giving up their enthusiasm in | 
_ the cause of purity of election. While | 
persons were smarting under a defeat they | 
were much more likely to expose corrupt 
practices than when time was allowed for 
persuasion. Then, local inquiry would 
much diminish the expense of an election | 
case. At present the witnesses on either | 
side were brought to town and fed in the | 
most sumptuous manner. They were also | 
** shepherded ’’—he believed that was the 
term — to prevent them from talking to 
anyone with whom it was thought ad- 
visable they should hold no communica- 
tion. All this was attended with enor- 
mous expense. Again, they had persons 
who would go into the witnesses’ chair in 
a Committee-room and perjure themselves, | 
knowing that there was no one there who 
could convict them of their falsehood; but ' 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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| the same persons would hesitate to commit 


that crime in a Court-house where they 
were surrounded by persons in the neigh- 
bourhood, half-a-dozen of whom could 
perhaps get upon the table and contradict 
them. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Morpeth (Sir George Grey) 
spoke of his having been in a small mi- 
nority when in the Committee he opposed 
the proposition for entirely removing these 
election cases from the jurisdiction of the 
House: He believed that minority had 
consisted of the right hon. Gentleman 
himself and his Under-Secretary, the hon. 
The Committee 
were unanimous on having the Petitions 
tried by another tribunal ; but the right 
hon. Gentleman and the hon. Member for 
Sandwich thought that the Petitions ought 
to be presented to that House in the first 
instance. Now, if the House was not to be 
the tribunal to try those cases, would it be 
worth while to retain for it that scintilla 
of jurisdiction which would be retained by 
having the Petition presented to the House 
before it went to the Court of Common 
Pleas? If the meaning of the proposition 
was that the House should have the right 
of saying that a Petition never should be 
tried at all, then he could understand the 
proposal ; but that meaning was not avowed 
by the small minority to which he had re- 
ferred. A great disadvantage arising from 
the plan would be that Election Petitions 
could not be presented and tried while the 
House was not sitting—a circumstance 
which, in many cases, would involve a delay 
of many months. Believing that the plan 
embodied in the Bill was that which would 
give the public the greatest amount of con- 
fidence in the decisions on Election Pe- 
titions, and that it would effectually tend 
to check bribery and corruption, he hoped 
the Committee would not adopt the Amend- 
ment now under discussion. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN ob- 
served that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had applied himself to the clause 
generally. He submitted that it would be 
a more convenient course for the Com- 
mittee to confine themselves for the pre- 
sent to the Amendment which had been 
moved by the hon. Member for West- 
minster. 

Mr. PAULL pointed out that under the 
Amendment a Member against whom 
specific charges were brought would be 
obliged to defend himself against the 


general prevalence of corrupt practices 


during an election at which there might 
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have been, perhaps, half a dozen candi- 
dates. He ought not to be placed in a 
worse position than any criminal by hav- 
ing to defend himself against charges other 
than those specifically made against him- 
self personally or his agents. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, much might be 
urged for the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Westminster, who was on the 
right track, for far more might be done 
by an indictment against a borough than 
by a contest for the seat. But at present 
it would be wise to adopt the suggestion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. MONK thought the Amendment 
was misunderstood—a Petition need not 
necessarily be against the return of any 
Member. He thought it important that 
the House should sanction the principle 
that where extensive corruption had been 
practised the conduct of defeated candi- 
dates should not be ignored. For instance, 
a candidate sent down from London to a 
borough where he had no chance of elec- 


tion, and where he spent large sums of | 


money in corruption, ought not to be 
allowed to go unpunished ; and if Petitions 
were allowed to be presented in such cases 
they would be a great check upon general 
bribery and corruption. 

Mr. LOCKE objected to the Amend- | 
ment on the ground that it was unfair to | 
make a candidate liable for general corrupt | 
practices with which he might have had 
nothing todo. It was a sound principle | 
that a man should only be liable for his | 
own offences. 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL opposed 
the Amendment, not because it might not 
be expedient to have inquiries nito the 
general prevalence of corruption, but be- 
cause the Amendment was foreign to the 
object of the clause, which was to pro- 
vide assurance that a Member had been 
duly returned without corruption on his 
part. He hoped the hon. Member for 
Westminster would withdraw the clause, | 
which he thought would rather defeat his | 
object. It seemed to him the result would | 
be to produce interminable inquiries. 

Mr. AYRTON hoped the hon. Member 
for Westminster would not withdraw the 
Amendment. In his opinion, the Attorney 


General did not understand the object of | 


the Amendment. The view of the hon. 
Member for Westminster was that, besides 
the successful candidate and the defeated 
one, there might be certain electors who | 
were indignant at the corrupt practices 
that had been carried on in the interest - 
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both candidates, and that it was only right 
their petition for a local inquiry should be 
attended to. In the interest of purity of 
election he should support the Motion. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that the point taken by the hon. Member 
for Westminster had not escaped the at- 
tention of the Committee; but the Com- 
mittee were unanimously of opinion that 
it was useless to retain the method ap- 
pointed by 5 & 6 Vict. c. 102, for in- 
quiring into general corrupt practices at 
elections. Under the present law, there 
were Petitions in which the seat was 
claimed, and other Petitions alleging cor- 
‘rupt practices generally, but in which no 
claim was made for the seat. In regard 
to Petitions of the latter class, the Mem- 
bers had no interest in opposing them ; 
and, in the opinion of the Committee, the 
Act just referred to had proved entirely 
futile. But there was, according to the 
present law, another mode by which the 
‘desired inquiry into general corruption 
was sought tobe attained. If, in the 
course of inquiry on a Petition, the Com- 
mittee is of opinion that there is a primd 
facie case of general corrupt practices in a 
borough, the Committee reports the cir- 
cumstance to the House, and upon a joint 
Address of the two Houses a Commission 
is sent to the spot to institute an inquiry. 
| That mode of inquiry the Committee de- 
|sired to retain. If the Amendment was 
‘carried, the question of general corruption 
would have to be investigated by a tri- 
| bunal which was not the best for such a 

purpose. It was thought that the present 
tribunal for inquiring into general corrupt 
practices should be retained; and conse- 
quently it was provided in the present 
Bill that if a Judge, in the course of an 
inquiry respecting a claim to a_ seat, 
found that there was a primd facie case 
of general corrupt practices in a borough, 
he might report the circumstance to the 
| House, precisely as the Committee did now, 
and thereupon the Houses might present 
an Address praying that a Commission of 
Inquiry might issue. In conclusion, he 
| expressed a hope that the Committee 
would not agree to the Amendment. 

Mr. AYRTON said, his remarks had 
reference to the clause which provided 
that the Judge might, at the same time, 
make a special report to the Speaker as to 
any matter arising in the course of the 
trial, an account of which ought, in his 
| judgment, to be submitted to the House 
of Commons. 
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Mr. J. STUART MILL said, his object 


was that an inquiry into general corrupt 
practices should be instituted with the 
same promptitude and before the same 
tribunal as the inquiry concerning a claim 
to the seats. He did not mean, however, 
as the Solicitor General seemed to infer, 
that the sitting Member should be at the 
expense of eliciting such a general in- 
quiry. That matter was provided for in 
his subsequent Amendments. 

Mr. LIDDELL thought a distinction 
should be made between an inquiry into 
the right to a seat and an inquiry into 
general corruption, and that the cost of 
the general inquiry should be borne by 
the community. 

Mr. WALPOLE hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber for Westminster would be induced to 
withdraw his Amendment, and to intro- 
duce the subject in a separate clause. It 
was quite as important that there should 
be a well-directed inquiry into general 
corruption as into the right to a seat ; but 
they should take care that they did not 
transfer to another body any power which 
belonged peculiarly to that House. The 
legal right to the seat would be better 
determined by the Judges than by a Com- 
mittee sitting upstairs; but, if they di- 
rected an inquiry into general corruption, 
which was to be followed by legislation, 
they should reserve to the House the 
power of instituting and directing the in- 
quiry. If’the general were mixed up with 
the particular proposition, they would cer- 
tainly delay the termination to be arrived 


at. 

Mr. HIBBERT hoped the Government 
would bring in a clause to effect the 
object of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Westminster. 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 74; 
Noes 219: Majority 145. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN said, | 


his Amendment would raise the whole 
question. It was, that the words “‘ Court 
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| Mr. BOUVERIE said, the Amendments 
‘of which he had given Notice would in 
| effect also raise the whole question, inas- 
|much as he proposed that the Election 
| Committee, consisting of Members of the 
| House, should be presided over by a Judge, 
It would be better to discuss it now. 

Mr. DISRAELT said, the issue was 
clear, as the House was in Committee and 
| understood the question, he thought they 
ought to proceed. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN said, 
there was this difference between his 
Amendment and those of his right hon, 
|Friend (the Member for Kilmarnock). 
His right hon. Friend proposed to deal 
with the Petition after it was presented ; 
| whereas he proposed to raise the question 
to what tribunal the Petition should be 
presented. If the House should cease to 

,be that tribunal, it would be the only 
‘legislative body in the world exercising 
| no control over the seats of its own Mem- 
| bers. Standing, as the House of Commons 
|did, in the position of a self-condemned 
body, it ought to hand over all its rights 
jand privileges unimpaired to that Parlia- 
|ment which would be elected by the 
jenlarged constituencies. If his Motion 
| were carried, the other Aniendment would 
| be unnecessary. 

| Mr. HENLEY said, that this was the 
most important question of the whole Bill, 
|and therefore they ought to have time to 
| consider it. They had not had an oppor- 
tunity yet of discussing it. He felt 
strongly upon the matter, and wished to 
| have it fully discussed. 

Mr. AYRTON called attention to the 

| alteration in the wording of the Act it was 
proposed to repeal and that introduced 
| into the Bill relative to the subject-matter 
|of complaint to be contained in Election 
Petitions. He asked the Attorney General 
on a future occasion to give the Committee 
an explanation. 


Motion agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Thursday uext. 


of Common Pleas”’ be struck out, and the | 


words ‘* House of Commons” be inserted 
in the clause. This was the Amendment 
which he had moved in the Select Com- 
mittee, and which now stood in the name 
of the hon. Member for Berwick (Mr. 
Mitchell), who was not present. 

Mr. SCHREIBER moved that the 
Chairman report Progress. 


Mr, Ayrton 


WATER SUPPLY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Curve, Bill to make better 
provision for facilitating and regulating the supply 
of Pure Water in cities, towns, and districts 
throughout the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Cuiive, Mr. Gotpyey, Mr. Nzate, and Mr. Wrtp. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 131.] 





New Forest—Deer 


METROPOLITAN POLICE FUNDS BILL. 

Un Motion of Mr. Secretary Garonne Harpy, 
Bill to amend the Law relating to the Funds pro- 
vided for defraying the expenses of the Metropo- 
litan Police, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Secretary Gatuorne Harpy, and Sir James Fer- 


GUSSON. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 132.] 
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THAMES EMBANKMENT AND METROPOLIS 
IMPROVEMENT (LOANS) ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Sciarer-Boorn, Bill for ex- | 


tending the provisions of “ ‘The Thames Embank- 
ment and Metropolis Improvement (Loans) Act» 
1864,” and for amending the powers of the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works in relation to Loans | 
under that Act, ordered to be brought in by Mr. | 
Scrater-Booru and Mr. Cuancetxor of the Ex- | 
CHEQUER. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 133.) | 


| 
| 


CURRAGH OF KILDARE BILL. | 


On Motion of The Earl of Maro, Bill to make | 
better provision for the management and use 0 
the Curragh of Kildare, ordered to be brought in 
by The Earl of Mayo and Mr. Arrorney GeneEnat | 
for IRELAND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 134.] | 
Ilouse adjourned at a quarter | 
after One o'clock. 


| 
| 


| 
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| so’ hitherto has been the reason I have 
just given to my noble Friend. But I 
| think it would be useless—and, indeed, 
| improper—to delay any longer a compli- 
|ment to the army which is so richly de- 
served ; and it is at present the intention 
of the Government to move on this day 
week a Vote of Thanks in both Houses 
of Parliament. Before I sit down I may 
mention, for the convenience of noble 
Lords, that it is my intention on this day 
‘week to move the adjournment of the 


| House until the following Monday week. 


NEW FOREST—DEER REMOVAL, &c., 
ACT, 1851. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Viscount EVERSLEY presented a Pe- 
tition of Persons having Rights of Com- 
mon over the New Forest and others: 
That the Report of the Commissioner in 
charge of the Royal Forests to the Lords 
of the Treasury (laid before the House on 
the 28th of February last) may be referred 
to a Select Committee, said, that by vari- 
ous recent Acts the rights of the Crown 
and of the Commoners in respect of the 


| game, timber, pasturage, and other forestal 
| rights in the New Forest had been dealt 
|with; and as regarded the Commoners, 
the petitioners complained that by these 
Acts the rights they possessed from time 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Friday, May 22, 1868. 


| 


MINUTES.] — Serect Commirree—On Poor | 
Relief. (No. 110.) } 


immemorial had been unduly abridged and 
prejudiced, and they therefore prayed for 
inquiry into the matter. He therefore 
moved that a Select Committee be ap- 


Pusuic Buis—First Reading— County Courts | 
(Admiralty Jurisdiction) * (108); Consolidated 
Fund (£17,000,000) *; City of London Gas * 
(109). 

Report—Poor Relief* (110-111). 


| pointed to inquire into the subject. 


Moved, That a Select Committee be appointed 
| to inquire into the Operation of the 14th and 
15th Vict. Cap., 76., intituled ‘‘An Act to ex- 


TUE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION—THE | tinguish the right of the Crown to Deer in the 


aia seein . | New Forest, and to give Compensation in lieu 
DESPATCHES.—QUESTION, | thereof ; and for other Purposes relatin 


said Forest.—( The Viscount Eversley.) 

Toe Duxe or SOMERSET said, he 
would recall to their Lordships the cir- 
cumstances under which the Act of 1851 
was brought forward. It had been fre- 
quently complained in the House of Com- 
mons that the Royal forests were not 
properly managed; and it was alleged, in 
especial, that the New Forest, which had 
been transferred to the public, was so 
managed—or rather so ill-managed—as to 
be of no public benefit. The matter was 
inquired into by a Committee, and also by 
a Commission, who reported that the ex- 
istence of deer in the Forest was demo- 
ralizing to the community, giving rise to 


Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH asked | 
the noble Earl the Lord Privy Seal, What | 
was the cause of the delay in publishing | 
the despatch of Sir Robert Napier? 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: For 
some cause for which we cannot account| 
we have received no recent despatch from | 
Sir Robert Napier. There have been pri- 
vate letters from him; but he either has 
not written a despatch, or it has failed to) 
reach our hands. The Government has 
been most anxious to invite Parliament to 
express its opinion upon the brilliant ser- 
vices that have been rendered by the army 
in Abyssinia, and the only reason we have 
refrained from inviting the House to do 


} 





g to the 
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the existence of a number of poachers and 
deer-stealers, while they were of no ad- 
vantage to the Crown. In consequence, 
in the year 1851, he (the Duke of Somer- 
set), being then First Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests, introduced a Bill (the 
Deer Removal Act), authorizing the re- 
moval of the deer and the inclosure, in 
lieu, of 14,000 acres for the Crown. The 
measure was very carefully inquired into 
by a Select Committee, and by a Commit- 
tee of their Lordships’ House ; and in 
consequence of the statements which were 
made by gentlemen connected with the 
Forest, he agreed to reduce the number of 
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during the winter, and improved the pas. 
turage ; whereas now whole tracts of coun- 
try were overrun by the underwood, and in 
the inclosures lately thrown out the rides 
where alone pasture was to be found were 
destroyed by the additional traffic through 
the Forest caused by making new plan- 
tations. The understanding, when the Act 
| passed, was, that the land to be inclosed 
should be taken from the distant parts of 
the Forest, and not from the best parts; 
}and it was a great grievance to the small 
| holders he had named to find that large 
| tracts of land were proposed for inclosure 
|close to their dwellings. In time the 





acres to be appropriated by the Crown to | whole Forest would become one vast wood, 
10,000. In that form the Bill passed. | and it was absurd that in the 19th cen- 
Complaints were now made that the plan- | tury such a barbarism should be permitted 
tation of the Forest had been injurious to | for the sake of growing timber for the 
the rights of pasturage, and it was said that | navy, which would not come to maturity 
the foresters did not know that that would | for 200 or 300 years, when, most likely, 
be the result. Well, he could only say | no timber would be required. 

that their own knowledge and observation| Tue Duxre or BUCKINGHAM said, 
ought to have made them aware what | that the question as to whether the Act of 
would happen. Again, their complaints | 1851 was a proper settlement of the matters 
were inconsistent; for, while they called | connected with the Forest, and whether 
on the Government to drain the land, they | that Act was one which should be con- 
said that the drains prevented the cattle | tinued in its present form or be modified, 
from passing from one part of the Forest | was one which it appeared to him might 


to another. The object of the Act of 1851 
was to make the land more valuable, and 
in this it had been perfectly successful. 
The Act had been carried out as was pro- 
posed, and had operated very beneficially. 

Eart NELSON wished to make an ap- 
peal for an inquiry, not so much on the 
part of the landowners, as of the poor fo- 
resters, who had been seriously injured by 
the action of the Act of 1851. 
were few real paupers in the New Forest, 
for in fact the forest labourer generally 
held, five or ten acres of land; he was 
able to keep his cow and his pony, and 
with his turn-out he was placed above 
the position of most of the agricultural 
labourers of the kingdom. Inquiry was 


needed, because it was plainly seen that | 
numbers of these agricultural labourers | 


would be utterly ruined unless some- 
thing was done. By other inclosures ad- 
ditional employment was provided, and 
until the waste land was broken up there 
was no real damage done to the peasant’s 
right of turning out his cattle; but, 
in this instance, the inclosure opened no 


There | 


| be advantageously discussed in a Select 
| Committee. The interests of the Crown 
| and the public were slightly at variance 
| with those of the Commoners; and the 
| question now was, whether the Act of 1851, 
| should, after seventeen years’ experience, 
| be modified in some way, if allowed to re- 
main intact. All the statements made that 
| night seemed to point strongly to the neces- 
sity of defining the interests in the Forest. 
The Act of 1851 effected a great improve- 

ment on the former management of the 
Forest; but the result of its working might, 
‘he repeated, be advantageously inquired 

into, and he therefore had no objection 
|to the appointment of the Committee 
| moved for. 


Motion agreed to. 


And, on May 26, the Lords following were 
| named of the Committee :— 


D. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
V 


L. Portman 

L. Stanley of Alderley 
L. Belper 

L. Northbrook 

L. Fitzwalter 


Somerset 
Devon 
Doncaster 
Romney 
Nelson 

. Eversley 


new fields of employment, and the fo- | 


resters’ turn-out of cattle was practically 

ruined. It wasa mistake to suppose that 

the deer were an unmitigated evil, for they 

kept down the growth of holly and gorse 
The Duke of Somerset 


| NEWFOUNDLAND — GRANTS OF LAND 
ON FRENCH COAST.—PETITION. 

| Lorp HOUGHTON rose to present a 
| Petition from the Commons House of 
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Assembly of Newfoundland, praying that | 
the Restrictions with regard to Grants of | make inquiry into the matter, and to cause the 
Land on the so-called French Coast, im- | restriction contained in the Right Ionourable the 
sed on them by Her Majesty’s Secretary | Earl of Carnarvon’s despatch to be removed, so 
of State for the Colonies in a Despatch | as to place the Local Government in a position 
dated 7th December 1866, may be re-/| to exercise those functions necessary to ensure to 
moved — said, that as the Petition pro- | your Petitioners their territorial rights. 
ceeded from so important a body as the | Now for many years our principle of le- 
Colonial Legislature he felt it proper to! gislation with regard to our colonies had 
accompany its presentation with a few| been to allow them, as far as possible, to 
remarks. The Petitioners stated that— | exercise independent rights; but that prin- 
Seine, Mattia tastes ileal malin ne! ciple appeared to have been departed from 
equsideration of Your Most Sleneunbla House a | 2 regard to that part of the colony which 
grievance to which your Petitioners in this island | W88 commonly called the ‘‘ French Shore, 
are now subjected. [Her Majesty the Queen has| which comprised a large portion of land 
the territorial dominion over the Island of New- which was supposed to be rich in minerals. 


ee = its of nena wpe th cn The noble Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
quence, Her Majesty’s Government of this Colony - 3 rs — 
has the authority to issue grants within the island | who, then being Colonial Secretary, im 
for mining, agricultural, and other purposes. | posed these restrictions, must have had 

“This right was never questioned until the| very strong reasons for his interference ; 
year 1866, when, by a despatch from the Right | and they must refer, it was to be pre- 


Honourable the Earl of Carnarvon, Secretary of | sumed, to the particular condition of that 


State for the Colonies, to his Excellency Governor | ° ) a “ler 
Musgrave, bearing date the 7th day of December | portion of the colony. Now, Her Majesty 


1866, the issue of grants of land in that part of | by the Treaty of Utrecht had territorial 
this island called the ‘French Shore’ was pro-| rights over the whole colony, and that 
hibited. | treaty was subsequently confirmed by the 


“The French Shore, referred to in the said | +: a. ont 
despatch, includes at least one-half of the terri- | Treaty of Paris in 1814 ; but the French 


tory of Newfoundland and the restriction thus | possessed with respect to fisheries certain 
placed on the Local Government is in effect a | rights, and had put forward certain claims 
denial of the exercise of those rights which your | which had long been a source of dispute 
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“Your Petitioners therefore humbly pray that 
your Most Honourable House will be pleased to 


Petitioners most humbly submit belong to the} with the colonists, and which had been 


British Crown, and therefore to their enjoyment | 


| matter of frequent discussion between the 


by Her Majesty’s subjects in this island. 
“ Believing that the Government of this Colony | 
has a clear right to issue grants for mining or | 
other purposes, the Legislature on the 9th day of | 
April 1867, in reply to the said despatch, passed | 
certain resolutions and addresses declaratory of | 
such rights, and transmitted the same to the Se- | 
eretary of State for the Colonies through his Ex- 
cellency Governor Musgrave, to which neither his | 
Excellency nor your Petitioners have received | 
any reply. 
“The restriction contained in the said despatch | 
has had the effect of preventing the exercise of | 
British territorial dominion, and of depriving Her | 
Majesty’s subjects of the power of taking advan- | 
tage of the mineral and other resources which 
exist within the said French Shore. 
“The importance of this subject to the people | 
of thig island is such that your Petitioners feel | 
aggrieved that no reply has been received to the 
remonstrance of the Legislature, and that, so far | 
as your Petitioners are informed, no action has 
been taken by the Imperial Government to assert | 
the undoubted right of the British Crown, and to 
place within the reach of Her Majesty’s subjects 
in this island the mineral and agricultural re- 
sources which exist within the said territory. 
“For some years past the Legislature of this 
island, though embarrassed by financial difficulties | 
arising from the distress prevalent amongst the 
labouring population, have voted large sums of 
money for the purpose of obtaining a mineralogi- 
cal survey of the island which will, to a great ex- 
tent, be valueless if that portion of the island be | 
Withheld from the use of Her Majesty’s subjects. | 


Foreign Office of this country and the 
French Government. But, admitting all 
the French claims to be well founded, 
there would be still no ground for thie 
restrictive interference of which the Peti- 
tioners complained. He would refer to 
some words of Lord Palmerston to Count 
Sebastiani, dated July 10, 1858. The 
noble Lord said— 


**T will observe to your Excellency in conclu- 
sion that if the right conceded to the French by 
the declaration of 1783 had been intended to be 
exclusive within the prescribed district, the terms 
used for defining such right must assuredly have 
been more ample and specific than they are to be 
found in that document. For in no other similar 
instrument which has ever come under the know- 
ledge of the British Government is so important 
a concession as an exclusive privilege of this de- 
scription announced in terms so loose and inde- 
finite. The claim put forward on the 
part of France is founded simply on inference and 
upon an assumed interpretation of words.” 


At the time of the Treaty of Utrecht, 


Newfoundland was merely a fishing sta- 
tion. It was so entirely a fishing station 


| that the Admiral under whose command 
|it was had the name of the Fishing Ad- 


miral. But the position of Newfoundland 
had entirely changed; it had become a 
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very valuable colony, and commanded such 
a position that it was a matter of the 
greatest interest to us to consult the 
wishes of the population as far as pos- 
sible in the view of securing their loyalty 
and attachment to the British Crown. 
This question had grown out of the in- 
creasing value of the coast. Besides its 
value as a fishing station there had been 
discovered large copper mines, mountains 
of statuary marble and mineral wealth, 
and also, more lately, the existence of pe- 
troleum in large quantities ; all of which, 
if these restrictions on the grants of land 
were continued, would be excluded from 
the profitable enjoyment of the colony. 
There was a separate article of the Treaty 
which affected the question of the land; 
but it merely stated that no British build- 
ings or enclosures should be erected or 
maintained on the shore reserved for 
French exclusive use, except for the pur- 
pose of military defence or of the public 
administration. Although the French had 
at different times desired to assert some 
right of possession of this land, it had 
never been admitted by the English Go- 
vernment or by the local Legislature of 
Newfoundland. Throughout the whole 
of these transactions great care had been 
taken to avoid all recognition of that claim. 
Governor Darling, who was supposed by | 
the colonists to have very much compro- 
mised their rights, said— 

“The residence of British subjects has been 
always deliberately encouraged by the French, 
since in them they find the necessary guardians 
for their establishments when they themselves re- 
tire to France at the close of the fishing season.” 


The colonization of the French coast had 

begun long since; several populous settle- 

ments had been made on that coast, and | 
no attempt was ever made to move them. 
At the present moment a very large popu- 
lation, in some thirty or forty considerable 
stations of English subjects, on the coast 
were living in a condition of society such 
as existed nowhere else on the face of the 
globe. They were squatters living without 
jurisdiction, without law, without any 
punishment of crime or enforcement of | 
rights, acknowledging, as it were, no 

Sovereign. He could not but believe that | 
this condition of things had been rendered 

much worse by the despatch of the noble | 
Earl, which prevented the grants of land | 
on the French coast. Such grants would, 

by employing these persons in useful in-| 
dustry, have tended much to promote 

their civilization ; and the question now! 


Lord Houghton ! 
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was whether the prohibition of those grants 
should not be rescinded; its immediate 
effect being to prevent the most valuable 
copper mines in parts of the coast, very 
close to what was called the French Shore, 
from being extended in that direction, 
It also prevented the working of all the 
marble quarries, which were said to be 
very considerable and likely to be very 
productive; and would prevent the use of 
the discovery of petroleum to which he 
had already alluded. And what was the 
condition of the colony which was trying 
to recover itself? It was in such a con- 
dition of poverty that one-half of its reve. 
nues were appropriated for the mainte- 
nance of the poor. The British fisheries 
could not compete with the French, which 
were supported by large bounties, the 
object of the French Government being 
not only to extend the fisheries, but to 
train up a large body of marine. The 
colonists, therefore, laboured under every 
possible disadvantage; and there was 
great temptation to disloyalty and entire 
separation. Already the voice had been 
heard, that if they became part of the 
United States they would receive very 
different treatment. The present state of 
things stood entirely in the way of the 
colony of Newfoundland joining the great 
Northern Confederation ; they did not see 
their way clearly to any advantage they 
would derive from it. He therefore hoped 
their Lordships would give their serious 
attention to this subject, and, having re- 
ceived all the information that might be 
addressed to them on the other side of the 
question, that they would do all they 
could to direct Her Majesty’s Government 
to remedy what appeared to him a great 
wrong. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, he 


' had no fault to find with the noble Lord 


(Lord Houghton) in presenting this peti- 
tion, complaining of what he had felt it 
his duty to do when filling the office of 
Secretary of State. It might, however, 
be more convenient to the noble Duke the 
present Secretary for the Colonies (the 
Duke of Buckingham) and to the House 
generally, if he interposed for a few mo- 
ments with some remarks on the subject. 
The noble Lord had told.them that the 
petition was founded on a despatch which 
he (the Earl of Carnarvon) wrote during 
the autumn of 1866. The case which 
presented itself for decision was this—a 
certain gentleman in Newfoundland de- 
sired to prosecute some mineral researches 
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upon that part of the coast which was 
known by the name of “the French 
Shore ;” and he (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
felt it his duty to hold that for the pre- 
sent it would not be right for Her Majesty's 
Government to sanction such a proceeding. 
That might appear an arbitrary course, and 
perhaps an impolitic one to the noble Lord ; 
put, at the same time, there were grave 
reasons that led him to adopt it. There 
was no question of older standing, none 
more complex, none, perhaps, less under- 
stood in this country, and none more ca- 
pable of mischief than that of the New- 
foundland fisheries. The subject was 
very little understood, and the extent and 
validity of the French claims had been 
canvassed by sanguine Ministers in every 
form. Newfoundland was _ originally 
claimed for this country in the time of 
Henry VII. ; it was subsequently occupied 
by the French ; then after a long series of 
negotiations and disputes it passed to this 
country by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, 
the French securing to themselves — or, 
rather, we securing to the French—certain 
rights of fishery and certain rights on parts 
of the coast in reference to fishery rights. 
The Treaty of Utrecht on this point was 
renewed at a subsequent period by the 
Treaty of Versailles, That was the basis 
on which all the claims on both sides now 
rested. It was important, also, to remem- 
ber that the object of the fisheries to the 
French and the object of Newfoundland as 
a possession to us was not the mere founda- 
tion of a colony, but the training up of 
seamen and the creation of a nursery for 
the navies of both nations. The notion of 
colonization or settlement was entirely 
foreign to their ideas. An enormous va- 
riety of points had from time to time been 
raised upon these treaties, and the mass of 
correspondence upon them was such, that 
if he were to attempt to place them before 
the House he should certainly weary their 
Lordships and perhaps only succeed in 
confusing them; but substantially the 


questions of real importance which had | 
thus arisen were, he thought, these two | 
—First of all there was a claim on the | 
part of the French to certain rights at | 
sea; and, in the second place, there was | 


4 claim on the part of the French to cer- 
tain rights on land. It had been argued 
on the part of the French that their right 
was absolute and exclusive, and on the 
side of the colonists it was argued that it 
was a concurrent and not an exclusive 
right. The French claimed not only the 
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right to fish in those waters themselves, 
but to turn off others who might wish to 
fish there. The colonists contended, on 
the other hand, that they had a concur- 
rent right to fish in those waters. On 
the other hand the French claim to the 
shore was, as the noble Lord had said, 
what really amounted to a claim to the 
occupation of that shore. There had 
been questions as to how far inland that 
French right of occupation should ex- 
tend-— whether a few yards or a con- 
siderable way into the interior; and there 
had been the claim, and one that was ad- 
mitted on both sides, of the French to 
remove establishments from that shore, 
inasmuch as they might interfere with 
their fishing rights. Then there arose the 
| question what the nature of those estab- 
lishments was—whether they were purely 
fishing establishments or included shops, 
warehouses, and other permanent buildings. 
|The noble Lord had argued the case from 
a purely colonial point of view. He (the 
Earl of Carnarvon) did not, of course, ob- 
| ject to the colonial point of view being 
| urged before their Lordships; but he must 
remind the House that in as far as it was 
only a colonial view, derived from colonial 
information, it was necessarily a one-sided 
view, and did not represent either the 
course which the negotiations between 
this country and France had taken, or in- 
deed the opinion entertained at various 
times by successive English Secretaries of 
State, whether connected with the Colonial 
Department or with the Foreign Office. 
The noble Lord had quoted the opinion of 
Lord Palmerston as being very strongly 
against the exclusive right claimed by the 
French. On points of that sort the autho- 
rity of Lord Palmerston was always en- 
titled to great weight; but, on the other 
hand, other Secretaries of State, whose 
authority was perhaps as great, had held a 
somewhat different opinion ; and, moreover, 
if one set of Law Officers had counselled 
one view on that subject, another set of 
Law Officers had counselled a view that 
was far from identical. When, therefore, 
the noble Lord said the whole stream of 
authority ran in one direction, he could 
not quite assent to that assertion ; because 
as they went further back into the his- 
tory of those treaties and negotiations, he 
thought they would find that, in those 
earlier days, there was a greater inclination 
to admit an exclusive or very stringent 
right on the part of the French than in 
subsequent times. Acts had been passed 
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and instructions issued to Governors in 

that sense ; and to such a degree had that 

view been taken, that an Act was passed in 

the colony many years ago which abso- 

lutely excluded the electoral franchise 

from extending over any portion of the 

French Shore. He would not express any | 
opinion as to how far the French claim was | 
or was not just; but the view urged by | 
the noble Lord was by no means so clear | 
and unmistakable as he supposed; for 
there had been a large difference of opinion 
on both sides in the matter, and it would 
be very unwise for any English negotiator 
to overlook that fact. Formerly constant 
collisions occurred between the English and 
French fishermen on the fishery grounds, 
sometimes leading to very serious results, | 
and ships of war had been ordered up to 
take part in the difference. Subsequently 
those collisions had, perhaps, given way 
to bickerings and quarrels between the two 
parties. But the Governments of the two 
countries had uniformly felt—and, he 
thought, wisely felt—that it was desirable, 
if possible, to come to such a settlement of 
this long-vexed question as would at once 
secure the treaty rights of both parties and 
give a just development to colonial re- | 
sources. In 1857, in consequence of the 

action of the Colonial Parliament, a Con- | 





vention entered into for that object broke | 


down. In 1859 the difficulties were felt 
to be as great and as dangerous as ever, 
and a Commission was issued by the Go- 
vernment to inquire on the spot. Upon) 
the recommendations of that Commission a | 
further attempt was made in 1861, and | 
again the two Governments agreed on the | 
terms of a Convention. But again the | 
Colonial Legislature interposed, and would | 
not consent to conditions which they stated 
were prejudicial to their own interests; | 
and the hope of an adjustment once more | 
failed. The difficulties were renewed; and | 
in 1866, when he (the Earl of Carnarvon) | 
accepted the seals of the Colonial Office, | 
he found there was some reason to antici- | 
pate that negotiations might be resumed | 
with advantage. But he also felt very | 
strongly that it was absolutely necessary, | 
if they were to be resumed, that there | 
should be a clear understanding on their | 
part and on that of the colony, that they 
should not be subjected a third time to} 
disappointment and failure from the same | 
causes. Believing that the circumstances | 
were favourable at that moment to the| 
resumption of the negotiations, he knew 
well that, if the issue of grants of land | 


The Earl of Carnarvon ' 
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were to be made in the manner which 
had been contended for, the existing 
most injurious state of things must be in. 
definitely protracted. Therefore, while 
appreciating the unsatisfactory position of 
affairs on the French Shore, and being 
anxious to remedy it, still he had felt that 
the permanent interests of the colony, 
not less than the interests of this country 
and of France, rendered it desirable that 
one more effort should be made to secure 
the settlement of that question, which, as 
long as it remained open, endangered the 
friendly relations of the two countries, 
He desired to speak of the colony with 
great respect; but he must ask whether 
they had placed this country in a fair posi. 
tion? There were already in existence 
in British North America questions of a 
very difficult, complicated, and even irri- 
tating nature—questions of boundaries, 
such as those of San Juan and Vancouver's 
Island, questions again arising out of the 
events of the late war; and it certainly 
was not desirable to have in Newfound- 
land a fresh magazine of combustibles 
to be added on the first opportunity to 
those already existing in Canada, in New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, to imperil 
our relations with the United States. Let 
no one suppose that these disputes were 
the less dangerous because they had lasted 
for so long a time. As long as our rela- 
tions with a foreign State were perfectly 
smooth and friendly, these matters were 
free from danger ; but once let a feeling 
of irritation arise, and they would assume 
proportions that they did not possess at 
any other time. It should be recollected 
that Newfoundland was the cause of very 
considerable naval and military expense to 
this.country, and it was therefore not too 
much to ask that the colony should meet 
us half way in a matter of this kind. 
What, after all, were the real facts of 
the case? Partly by conquest, and partly 
by treaty, we acquired this territory 
of Newfoundland many years ago; and, 
in return, certain rights were secured to 
the French. Time went on — a colony 
sprang up—a circumstance which, at the 
time the treaties were entered into, was 
not anticipated. English fishermen gradu- 
ally abandoned the shores, and left them 
to the colonists ; and now British interests 
having virtually ceased, we were called 
upon in the interests of the colonists to 
ask France to yield rights which it was 
doubtful whether we had not formerly con- 
ceded to her. That was not a position in 
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which this country ought to be placed. But 
our duty was very simple. It was to 
secure to France all those treaty rights and 
engagements to which she had a clear claim 
—the honour and faith of the Crown 


were pledged to this, and no servant of the | 


Crown would have a right to recommend 
the Crown to evade its obligations. On 
the other hand, it was our duty quite as 
strongly to accept the present state of 
things, to admit the growth of population 
and the change of circumstances upon that 
shore, and as far as we could, within treaty 
rights, to secure the just and proper de- 
velopment of colonial resources. Hitherto, 
the attempts made to bring about a settle- 
ment of the question had been rather in 
the way of dealing with special difficulties 
as they arose out of the early treaties tian 
by placing the fisheries upon a new basis. 
But as he had held the office of Colonial 
Secretary, and now that he was out of 
Office being able to speak with greater 
freedom than the noble Duke, the present 
Colonial Secretary, he ventured to make 
a suggestion as his humble contribution 
towards the settlement of what might turn 
out a serious guestion. One thing was 
quite clear, that the French and the colo- 
nists had power to do each other conside- 


rable mischief, by insisting upon particular 


restrictions. 
the formation of colonial settlements on 
the French shore, and the colonists might 
prevent the reasonable exercise of the 
French rights by refusing to sell them 
bait, and by similar restrictions. Why 
should not both parties agree to place mat- 
ters on the far simpler and truer principle 
of a pure commercial reciprocity? If, on 
the one hand, the French would consent 
to abandon their exclusive claim to par- 
ticular fisheries and modify their power of 
ordering the removal of buildings on par- 
ticular parts of the coast; and if, on the 
other hand, the colonists would consent to 
throw open the whole of their fisheries 
to the French, gaining in return the right 
of fishing in French waters, these con- 
cessions would be largely for the benctit of 
both parties ; but in the main the advan- 
tage, he was persuaded, would be chiefly 
on the side of the colonists, who had al- 
ways urged that the French had posses- 
sion of the best fisheries. It would be 
said, no doubt, that the fisheries were not 
sufficiently large to accommodate both 
parties, and that the stock would be soon 
exhausted. But the Report on our home 
fisheries, made a few years ago, showed 
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that the resources of nature were so prolific 
that the supply of fish was absolutely 
inexhaustible. Experience likewise, since 
American fishermen had been admitted un- 
der the Reciprocity Treaty to fish in Nova 
Scotian waters, showed that these waters 
could perfectly well bear a double number 
of fishermen. But such an arrangement 
as he suggested might be made for a few 
years, and then when practical experience 
had been gained of its working, it could 
be seen whether it was desirable to renew 
it. In conclusion, he would urge strongly 
upon the Government the duty of not 
losing sight of this very important ques- 
tion ; and he would also urge upon the 
colonists that they should not stand on 
their extreme rights, but having stated 
their opinions fully and frankly to Her 
Majesty’s Government, taking a reasonable 
and not a one-sided view, should allow the 
Government to negotiate with the Govern- 
ment of France with the view of obtaining, 
if possible, a satisfactory settlement. He 
would not, however, advise the Govern- 
ment to attempt a third negotiation in the 
same manner as those commenced on two 
former occasions, when, after most of the 
Articles had been agreed upon to the satis- 
faction of the two great countries, the Co- 
lonial Legislature came in between the 
two Governments, overthrew the agree- 
ment, and set everything once more adrift. 

Tot Duxe or BUCKINGHAM said, 
that after the statement of his predecessor 
in Office as to the circumstances under 
which he had written the despatch in 
question, it was unnecessary for him to 
enter into that part of the question ; but, 
at the same time, it was right he should 
assure the House that the importance of 
attempting to effect a settlement of the 
questions arising upon the shores of New- 
foundland had not been overlooked by Her 
Majesty’s Government. The state of things 
existing there was suited to former, but 
not to present times, having grown up 
under entirely different circumstances. He 
agreed, however, with the concluding re- 
mark of the able statement of his noble 
Predecessor in Office, that it was not ex- 
pedient that the negotiations should be 
again taken up in the form in which they 
had twice previously failed. And it was 
because of that feeling, and because they 
were desirous of considering how far they 
could defer to the representations of the 
colonists, that Her Majesty’s Government 
had not been able to make an earlier reply 
to the despatch of the colonial Govern- 


2A 
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grown up could only be approached with ' nagement of railways in the hands of the 


any hope of success in a spirit of com- 
promise. It did not appear to him when 
he assumed the seals of Office that a settle- 
ment would be facilitated, or the views of 
the colony advanced, by withdrawing those 
restrictions which his noble Friend had 
thought fit to impose with regard to grauts 
of land within the disputed territory. The 
question was altogether one of difficulty, 
and could be met in no other way than in 
the spirit of compromise on the part of the 
colonists, the French Government, and 
Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
think it would be prudent to take up the 
negotiations at the point where they had 


been dropped, or to hamper them by con- | 


tests as to the rights of the several parties 
in times past. He rather favoured the 
plan of accepting the position of each, and 
negotiating in a spirit of compromise on 
that basis. 

Lorv HOUGHTON asked whether the 
noble Duke would object to lay before the 
House the Papers on the subject? 

Tar Duxe or BUCKINGHAM said, he 
had intended to lay the Papers on the 
table later in the Session; but if the noble 
Lord would repeat his question on Monday, 


he would gladly state how far he could 
meet his wishes. 


Petition ordered to lie on the Table. 


REGULATION OF RAILWAYS BILL. 
(The Duke of Richmond.) 
(No. 101.) THIRD READING. 


Bill read 3* (according to Order). 

Lorpv REDESDALE moved to re-insert 
in Clause 22 the following words, struck 
out on bringing up the Report :—‘‘ Nor 
shall any intimation be sent as to any 
person to whom the proxy may be given 
or addressed.” 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, | 


that the object of the noble Lord seemed 


to be simply to place the government of | 


Railway Companies in the hands of those 
who attended the meetings, and to disfran- 


chise those who were unable to attend. | 


But it was obvious that the largest share- 


holders, who had most right and most | 


reason to exercise control over the manage- 


ment of a railway, were those who, in con- | 
|them their support; but there could be 


sequence of the multitude of their en- 


gagements, had no time to be present at | 
the meetings — especially if they lived in | 


the country. It should rather be the 
The Duke of Buckingham 


He did not | 


richer shareholders, and take it away from 
the less responsible, who attended the 
meetings as often from motives of amuse- 
ment as business. The legislation of Par- 
liament in regard to railways seemed to 
be minute in the extreme. If the Bill 
became law, a Railway Company desiring 


‘additional powers from Parliament would 


have to apply for them supported by the 
decision of a Wharncliffe meeting, and 
here again the Motion of the noble Lord 
would tend to throw the control of these 
applications into the hands of the less re. 
sponsible shareholders. He would prefer 


| to leave out the clause altogether ; it em- 


bodied a most vicious principle. He be- 
lieved his noble Friend very much in error 
in pursuing a system of tying up com- 
panies by minute and vexatious restric- 
tions. The results of suca a course had 
been most distressing, and he was tempted 
to say of the noble Lord, ‘* St monumentum 
queriz, circumspice.’ If anyone wanted 
to estimate the merits of a paternal system 
of government, which the noble Lord 
seemed so highly to approve, let him look 
at the condition of Railway Companies. 

Tue Eart or CLANCARTY hoped that 
his noble Friend the Chairman of Com- 
mittees would not insist upon the Amend. 
ment; because it was important, as the 
noble Marquess had remarked, that every 
inducement should be held out to large 
shareholders and capitalists to select a 
good Board of Directors and to give such 
a Board a full and generous support. 

Viscount LIFFORD made a few re- 
marks, which were inaudible. 

Lorpv REDESDALE said, it was not 
advisable to put extraordinary powers 
into the hands of Railway Directors. The 
richer shareholders generally knew where 
to forward their proxies, and it was only 
the poorer shareholders who required that 
this should be indicated to them. The 
consequence was that the extraordinary 
powers possessed by some of these Boards 
were the result, to a great extent, of the 
proxies sent by the smaller shareholders 
who forwarded them on the indication 
furnished in the proxies and without due 
inquiry. No doubt, when a Railway Com- 
pany had a good Board of Directors, the 
shareholders were quite right in giving 


little doubt that all the injury done to the 
affairs of Railway Companies had resulted 
from the action of the respective Boards 
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of Direction. What was wanted was that | 
the Directors should act under a stronger | 
feeling of personal responsibility. He) 
thought that for this end they required to) 
be reduced in number. The effect of the} 
Amendment would simply be to prevent 
persons from intrusting their proxies to) 
Directors without knowing who those) 
Directors were. 

Tue Doxe or RICHMOND said, he} 
consented to the omission of these words | 
the other evening at the suggestion of the| 
noble Marquess, who proposed the omis- 
sion without giving Notice. It was only 
subsequently that the full effect of their | 
omission was pointed out to him, and, be- | 
lieving the alteration to be unwise, he| 
should now be prepared to support the) 
Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to ; Words inserted. 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 
COTTON STATISTICS BILL.—(No. 102.) 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 


SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Toe Manrevess or SALISBURY, in| 
moving that the Bill be now read the| 
second time, said, that there could be no 
possible doubt that the object of the Bill, 
which was to obtain periodical informa- 
tion respecting the quantity of cotton im- 
ported into the United Kingdom, the 
quantity re-exported, and the quantity held 
in stock, would be of great public utility. 
An indirect object, which it was hoped 
would result from the Bill, was to put an 
end to the present gambling in cotton. 
The only parties who could possibly be 
aggrieved by the Bill were the ‘* Ware- | 
housers,” and the “‘Forwarders”—that was | 
tosay, every person or corporation who car- | 
tied or forwarded cotton for toll or other | 
consideration—who were required to make | 
monthly returns to the Board of Trade of 
, the quantities of cotton received or for- 
warded by them. The principal carriers 
were, of course, the Railway Companies, 
and the Directors of the lines principally | 
pene had given their assent to the 

ill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 


_ Tae Eart or POWIS called the atten- 
tion of the noble Marquess to the fact that 
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the definitions employed in the Bill were 
too large, and would render liable to heavy 
penalties many persons whom the noble 
Marquess could not have intended to in- 
clude. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND said, he 
had no desire to oppose the Bill; but, con- 
curring in the remarks of the noble Earl 


| who had just sat down, hoped that the 


noble Marquess would see the propriety 
of amending the wording of the Bill 
between this and going into Committee. 
Viscount HALIFAX opposed the Bill 
on the ground of the iudefiniteness with 
which some of its provisions were worded. 
Tue Marquess or SALISBURY hoped 
their Lordships would not reject the Bill. 
Whatever alterations might be necessary 


| in detail—and he admitted that the Bill 


was susceptible of amendment—they might 
be made in Committee. 
Viscount HALIFAX moved that the 


Bill be read a second time that day six 


months. 


Amendment moved to leave out (“now”) 
and insert (‘* this Day Six Montbs.’’) 


On Question, That (“now”) stand 
Part of the Motion? their Lordships di- 
vided :-—Contents 13; Not-Contents 6: 
Majority 7. 


CONTENTS. 


Cairns, L. (LZ. Chancel- 
lor.) 


Carnarvon, E- 


Ilawarden, V. 
Lifford, V.  [ Teller.) 
Chelmsford, L. 
Clinton, L. 
Colchester, L. 
Denman, L. 
Feversham, L. 


Richmond, D. 


Bath, M. 
Salisbury, M. [TZeller.] 


Bradford, E. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 
Colville of Culross, L. 
Foley, L. [ Teller.) 
Portman, L. 


Somerset, D. 


Powis, E 
Halifax, V. [ Teller.] 


Resolved in the Affirmative ; Bill read 
2* accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Tuesday 
next. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 
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[**Order!”] Nothing can be further from 
my views, mind, or heart, than to do any. 


| thing inconsistent with strict loyalty to 
| Her Majesty. [‘‘ Order!” “Chair! ”] 


Railways. 


MINUTES.]—Sexrect Commirres—Report—On | 


Military Reserve Fund. [No. 298.] 

Pusuic Burs—First Reading—Duchy of Corn- 
wall Amendment * [136]. 

Second Reading—Established Church (Ireland) 
(117). 

Committee — Local Government Supplemental 
(No. 2) * [120]; Pier and Harbour Orders Con- 
firmation, &c.* [118]; West Indies* [124]; 
Unclaimed Prize Money (India) * [122] ; Medi- 
eal Practitioners (Colonies)* [125]; Divorce 
and Matrimonial Causes Court (re-comm.)* 
(119). 

Report—Local Government Supplemental (No. 2)* 
[120]; Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation 
&e.* [118]; West Indies* [124]; Unclaimed 
Prize Money (India) * [122]; Medical Practi- 
tioners (Colonies)* [125]; Divoree and Matri- 
monial Causes Court (re-comm.) * [119]. 

Considered as amended—Reformatory Schools 
(Ireland) * [65]; Partition * [107]. 


HER MAJESTY THE 
NOTICE, 


QUEEN. 


Mr. REARDEN: Sir, I beg to give 
Notice that on Monday next I shall ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
it be true that Her Majesty the Queen has 
been compelled, through delicate health, 


to retire from England during the re- 
mainder of this Session; and. if so, 
whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, out of consideration 
to Her Majesty’s health, comfort, and tran- 
quillity, and in the interest of the Royal 
Family and of Her Majesty’s subjects 
throughout the Empire, and especially of 
this metropolis [Loud cries of “ Order, 
Order!”’], to advise Her Majesty to abdi- 
cate? [“ Order, order!” “ Chair, chair!” } 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House has an- 
ticipated my decision by the expression— 
the indignant expression of feeling with 
regard to the terms employed in the 
Notice of the hon. Member. No doubt 
Questions may be addressed by a Member 
of this House to the confidential Advisers 
of the Crown as to any matter relating to 
the discharge of public duties by the Sove- 
reign; but these questions must be ad- 
dressed in respectful and Parliamentary 
terms. The Question of the hon. Member 
is not couched in such terms, and cannot 
be put. 

Mx. REARDEN: I beg very earnestly 
to apologize to the House for putting a 
Question in any form of words which is 
either un-Parliamentary or not in strict 
accordance with the views of this House. 


ARMY—MILITARY UNIFORM. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O'REILLY said, he wished to give 
one word of explanation to make his Ques. 
tion intelligible. It appeared that retired 
Captains in the Army were not allowed to 
wear their uniform at Court, but if they 
had medals they must either wear them 
over their Court-dress or leave them at 
home. He would, therefore, beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
there would be any objection to put those 
Officers who had retired from the Army as 
Captains on the same footing as regards 
uniform as those who had retired as Field 
Officers? 

Sr JOHN PAKINGTON replied, that 
the rule on the subject was not quite so 
extensive as the hon. Gentleman seemed to 
suppose. With regard to retired Captains, 
he might remark that their number was 
very large, and their names did not appear 
in the Army List. It would be very in- 
convenient, therefore, that there should be 
any general extension of their privileges; 
but he would take into consideration how 
far it might be desirable to recommend to 
Her Majesty that under certain conditions, 
as regards length of service and possession 
of honours, the rule might be relaxed. 


IRELAND—RAILWAYS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MONSELL said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther the Report of the Commissioners upon 
Irish Railways has been considered by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and whether they 
propose to submit to those Commissioners 
for Report the proposals on the Irish Rail- 
way system drawn up last year by a Com- 
mittee of Irish Peers and Members of Par- 
liament; and, if not, what steps it is 
proposed by the Government to take with 
regard to the Irish Railways? 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, the whole sub- 
ject of Irish Railways has been investigated 
by the Commission, the Report of which 
has now been for some time under the 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Government. 
We do not propose to submit to the Com- 
missioners for Report the proposals on the 
Irish Railway system drawn up last year 
by a Committee of Irish Peers and Mem- 
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Catholic University. 


bers of Parliament; but we intend to avail | but it was hoped that, in consequence of 


ourselves of the very great experience of 
those Gentlemen in order to assist us in 
maturing some plan which we hope to be 
able to submit to Parliament. 
say, however, that I have any hopes of 
submitting that plan during the present 
Session. 


EXTRA CLERKS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Government 
to amalgamate the Customs’ Extra Clerks 
with the establishment, or place them in 
receipt of such a scale of pay as will place 
them on a footing with the establishment 
and enable them to provide for their 
families ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in replying, 
said, he must take the liberty to remark 
that this was, he believed, the fourth occa- 
sion during the last two months on which 
the hon. Member had placed this Question 
on the Notice Paper. Now, considering 
the terms with which the Question con- 
cluded, he thought it scarcely fair to repeat 
the Question so often without explanation. 
It was not the iatention of the Government 
to amalgamate the Customs extra clerks 
with the establishment clerks. It was im- 
possible to do so, consistently with the 
rules of the service. Moreover the scale of 
pay of the extra clerks had been considered 
by the Treasury two years ago, and he 
was not prepared to say that if it were 
again considered there would be any 
change in the decision arrived at in 1866. 


CUSTOMS’ 


CONDITION OF THE MAURITIUS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. A. SMITH said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether the Government can 
give information as to the present condi- 
tion of the Mauritius—firstly, in reference 
to fever; secondly, in reference to the 
effects of the recent hurricane ? 

Mr. ADDERLEY suid, in reply, that 
the latest accounts from the island were 
dated the 16th of April, and were received 
on the 16th of May. Those accounts were, 
on the whole, favourable. The fever was 
on the decrease. As to the hurricane, it 
was the most destructive that had been 
known during the present generation. 
Great injury had been done to the crops ; 


the propitious state of the weather since 
that time, there would be less scarcity than 


)was at first anticipated. 


I cannot | 


INDIA—CHOLERA AT FORT WILLIAM. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. NEATE said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the second battalion of the 60th Regi- 
ment, containing from two hundred to two 
hundred and fifty raw recruits, has not 
been recently landed in India, and is now 
now detained at Fort William; whether 
the cholera has not broken out at that 
station ; whether, in consequence of the 
insufficiency of the medical staff, a special 
medical man, not belonging to the Regi- 
ment, has not been appointed ‘to take 
charge of it;’’ whether many deaths from 
cholera have not taken place in the Regi- 
ment; whether the station is not considered 


‘an unhealthy one, and whether fresh re- 


‘ 


cruits are not more liable than others to 
its unhealthy influence ; and what reason 
there is for detaining at that station the 
battalion of the 60th Regiment? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
in reply, that the Regiment referred to by 
the hon. Member arrived at Fort William 
on the 3lst of October last, just at the 
beginning of the cold and healthy season. 
No information had been received as to 
cholera, or which related in any way to 
the health of the Regiment. He was un- 
able to explain why the troops were sent 
to Fort William, as that was a matter 
which rested with the local authorities. 


IRELAND — THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY.— QUESTION, 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the inten- 
tions of the late Government did not ap- 
pear to him to be sufficiently explained 
with regard to the Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity in the Memorandum of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland which had lately 
been laid on the table. In order to bring 
out their views more clearly, he would beg 
to put the Question of which he had given 
Notice. With reference to the statement 
contained in the Memorandum laid before 
the House in the Correspondence relative 
to the proposed charter for a Roman Ca- 
tholic University, that the charter, the 
draft of which was under the consideration 
of the late Government, was a charter for 
the Roman Catholic University, to ask, 
Whether the attention of the Chief Seore- 
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tary, when preparing that Memorandum, | 
was drawn to the express statements con- | 
tained in the Letters of the 10th January 
and 14th February, 1866, from the then | 


Secretary of State, that the charter asked 
for was understood to be for a College only 


and not for a University; and that Her'| 


Majesty’s late Government proposed to 
remedy the grievance complained of, not 
by advising the grant of a charter to a 
Roman Catholic University, but by the 
other means therein described ? 


Tue Eart or MAYO: Iam glad, Sir, the | 


right hon. Baronet has called the attention 
of the House to this subject, as there has 
been some misapprehension in regard to it. 
As I understand it, the proposal made by 


the late Government was that, either by | 


the creation of a new University or by the 
alteration of the Queen’s University, an 
institution should be created which should 
have the power of affiliating Colleges 
other than the Queen’s Colleges to itself; 
and it was proposed to the Government to 
grant a charter to the Roman Catholic 
University College in Dublin, the draft 
of which charter was submitted by the Go- 
vernment to the Roman Catholic prelates. 
Now, that, I admit, is not clearly set forth 
in the Memorandum, as the word ‘“ Col- 
lege’’ was inadvertently omitted after the 
word “ University.” I am quite ready to 
admit that the words in my Memorandum 
have reference to the proposal of the late 
Government to grant a charter to the 
toman Catholic University College in 
Dublin. 

Srrk GEORGE GREY said, there was 
no mistake as to the first part of the state- 
ment; but the noble Lord had not quite 
correctly stated the intentions of the late 
Government, which were expressed ver- 
bally and in correspondence. 

Mx. MAGUIRE said, he wished to ask 
what were the intentions of the present 
Government ? 

Tae Eant or MAYO: The hon. Mem- 
ber had better, I think, give notice of his 
Question. 


SIR ROBERT NAPIER AND EX-GO- 
VERNOR EYRE.—QUESTION. 


Carprais ARCHDALL: I wish, Sir, to 
put a Question to the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Assuming that the Abyssinian Expedition 
was organized for the sole purpose of re- 
leasing certain of Her Majesty’s subjects 
who had been taken prisoners and kept in 

Sir George Grey 
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confinement by the Emperor of Abyssinia, 
and that purpose having been accomplished 
by the liberation of the captives, it is 
obvious that the bombardment of Magdala 
resulted in the post facto death of the 
Emperor and several of his subjects. The 
question I wish to ask is this, Whether in 
the event of certain Members of this House 
conspiring with certain other persons out 
of the House to persecute Sir Robert 
Napier for in the manner described having 
caused the death of the Emperor Theodore, 
Her Majesty’s Government will be pre- 
pared to defend that gallant Officer, or to 
leave his defence to the voluntary action 
of a just and generous Nation ? 


Expedition. 


THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. STANSFELD said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
When the despatches received from Sir 
Robert Napier will be published ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
the despatches received from Sir Robert 
Napier were extremely short, nothing more 
in fact than the telegraphic despatches 
which had been published communicating 
the facts of the release of the captives, the 
storming of Magdala, and the death of the 
King. A subsequent despatch announced 
that the troops were on their way home. 
There was some reason to suppose that 
despatches had been written and sent, but 
which, however, had not yet reached the 
Government. It was, however, hoped 
that they would be received before the 
Motion of which his right hon. Friend 
the First Minister had given Notice. But 
the information which the Government 
already possessed was sufficient to justify 
that Motion. The circumstances of the 
campaign were peculiar in this respect, 
that they had received information by 
telegraph which of course anticipated the 
written despatches. 

Caprais VIVIAN said, he would beg 
to ask, If any later information had been 
received from the troops than the 18th of 
April ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
the last telegram received by the Go- 
vernment was dated the 18th April, and 
the troops were then encamped on the 
plateau of Dalanta. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that no information 
with regard to the Expedition had been 
laid before the House. He wished to 
know, Whether the Despatches already re- 
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ecived would not be presented to Parlia- | 
ment before Friday next ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE re- 
plied that a collection of the despatches of 
Sir Robert Napier from the time the 
troops landed in Abyssinia until now were 
in course of preparation, and would be laid 
upon the table, bringing the information 
down to the latest date, and will be in 
the hands of hon. Members before the 
Vote of Thanks is proposed. 


THE PROSECUTION OF EX-GOVERNOR 
EYRE.—QUESTIONS. 

Coroners STUART KNOX said, after 
the Question that had been put by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Fermanagh (Cap- 
tain Archdall), the hon Member for West- 
minster would not be surprised if he should 
ask him a Question, Whether it would 
not be more in accordance with decorum 
that the Jamaica Committee, who have 
hounded down the man who preserved to 
the British Crown one of our finest colo- 
nies, should leave their victim in the hands 
of their counsel and abstain from appearing 
on the Bench during a judicial investiga. 
tion in which they are the prosecutors ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the rule with re- | 
gard to Questions was, that Questions are 
permitted to be put to Ministers of the 
Crown relating to public affairs, and to 
other Members relating to any Bill or 
Motion connected with the Business of the 
House, in which such Members may be 
concerned. 

Major JERVIS said, he wished to put 
a Question on this subject to the First 
Minister of the Crown. It was his (Major 
Jervis’s) duty about eighteen months ago to 
ask the right hon, Gentleman who was 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether, 
in the case of a prosecution of Governor 
Eyre, the Government meant to afford him , 
that legal assistance which he had a right 
to expect? He was then informed that the 
Government meant to do what was right, 
and that they would render him all the 
assistance in their power. He now wished 
to ask, Whether, under all the circum- 
stances, it was still the intention of the 
Government to afford ex-Governor Eyre, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, that legal assistance to which a man 
in his position was entitled at their hands; 
or whether it was to be understood for 
the future that a man who undertook the | 
defence of a Colony rendered himself liable 
to be put in the felon’s dock without re- | 
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ceiving the slightest assistance from those 
who should stand by him? 

Cotonrt STUART KNOX: I will again 
ask the hon. Member for Westminster the 
Question I have addressed to him on Mon- 
day next, and I hope he will be prepared 
to give me an answer. 

Mason JERVIS: As I have not re- 
ceived an answer, I will put my Question 
on the Paper, and ask it again. 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH 
ABYSSINIA.—QUESTION, 


Mr. OT WAY said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the first account of the fall of Magdala 
was contained in a Despatch received di- 
rectly from any British authority in Egypt? 
He asked the Question, because it had 
been stated—and not contradicted—that 
the news of the fall of Magdala was known 
to the Emperor of the French twenty-four 
hours before it was known to Her Ma- 


jesty’s Government. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE re- 
plied that he was unable to state when 
the news was known in Paris; but it 
reached him in the ordinary way by a 
direct telegram from Sir Robert Napier, 
sent vid Egypt. That telegram was re- 
cieved in London on the night of Satur- 
day, the 25th ultimo, and was forwarded 
to him at Osborne, where he was in at- 
tendance upon Her Majesty ; and it was 
owing to that fact that earlier publicity 
was not given to the despatch. 

SUPPLY. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE—“ THE ABER- 
DEEN ACT.”—OBSERVATIONS. 

Mx. LAYARD said, he would with- 
draw his Notice, ‘‘ To call attention to 
the Act of the 8th and 9th Victoria, 
chapter 122, commonly known as the 
‘Aberdeen Act,’ and to move, That in 
the opinion of this House the time is now 
come for the repeal of that Act.’” He un- 
derstood that the noble Lord at the head 
of the Foreign Office was willing to accept 
it, and desired to bring in a Bill to effect 
theo bject he had in view. 

Lorp STANLEY said, he entirely con- 
curred in the view taken by the hon. 
Member. Whatever might have been 
the merits of the ‘‘ Aberdeen Act,’’ it had 
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ceased to be necessary. The Brazilian 
Government had kept good faith for many 
years past, and the slave trade with Brazil 
had entirely ceased; and therefore the 
continuance of the Act could only be a 
source of iritation. He had personally 
made no secret of his opinion; but he 
could not pledge himself, in the present 
state of Business, to bring in a Bill to re- 
peal the Act during the present Session. 


NAVY—GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BAILLIE-COCHRANE said, he 
would defer to the wishes of the House 
and postpone the Notice he had given to 
call the attention of the House to the cir- 
cumstance that the daughters of Seamen 
killed or disabled in the service of the 
Country do not enjoy the privilege of main- 
tenance and education at Greenwich Hos- 
pital. At the same time, he would call 
the attention of the Government to the 
position of private Members, who were 
continually compelled to postpone impor- 
tant Motions on matters which ought to be 
discussed. Of course, private Members 
ought to give way when questions of 
general interest were brought forward by 
the Government; but now they had to 
give way for private Members and mea- 
sures they did not approve. He was happy 
to defer to the right hon. Member for 
South Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone) and the 
important question raised by him ; but the 
House ought to consider the position of 
private Members. He would postpone his 
Motion to Friday, the 5th of June. 


PARLIAMENT— FORMS OF THE HOUSE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 
Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH, who had 


given Notice to call attention to Rule 164 
of ** The Rules, Orders, and Forms of Pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons,” and 
to its frequent infraction or evasion ; and 
to move that it be rescinded, said, he was 
always ready to defer to the wish of the 
House on all proper occasions, and if the 
House were equally forbearing they might 
get on better together. He would consent 
to postpone his Motion, presuming that 
the Government would postpone Supply. 
Motion, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 
Lord Stanley 
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Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in rising to move 
that this Bill be now read a second time, 
said: Sir, I cannot do otherwise than re. 
cognize the great courtesy of hon. Mem. 
bers universally in refraining from occu. 
pying the time of the House with preli- 
minary discussions, and also the justice of 
the remark made by the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) with re- 
ference to the anomalous position in which 
I stand as the mover of a Bill upon a 
great question of national policy, which, 
under all ordinary circumstances, if enter- 
tained by the House at ail, would be in 
the hands of the Government of the day, 
I do not propose to enter upon any expla- 
nation of that anomaly, because it would 
lead to a discussion of deeper matters ex- 
traneous to the debate that is now about 
to take place, and which, whether they 
require to be discussed or not, 1 am very 
anxious to keep apart from all debate on 
the merits of this Bill. I think I shall 
not have occasion to detain the House at 
any great length ; but so much interest is 
felt on this subject, and it is so difficult 
to possess the public mind clearly, even 
with propositions which one has endea- 
voeured to state in the most explicit form 
—and of that difficulty I receive such 
constant testimony—that I should wish 
to remind the House, and those who may 
become acquainted with its discussions, of 
the exact position in which I, at least, 
and I think others on this side of the 
House, conceive the question to stand. It 
appears that at the commencement of the 
present Session Her Majesty’s Government 
were of one mind with those who sit on 
this side of the House in the opinion that 
it was not possible—or, at least, that it 
was not politic or desirable—to maintain 
the existing religious and ecclesiastical 
arrangements in Ireland. Accordingly, 
when Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
ceeded, through the mouth of the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Mayo) to state to Par- 
liament their policy for Ireland, they in- 
timated that they were disposed to favour 
extensive plans of change. An earnest of 
these plans was given in the shape of 4 
proposal with respect to a Roman Catholic 
University, and their general character 
was indicated in two parts of the speech 
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of the noble Earl—one in which he stated 
that the Grant now made to the Presby- 
terians, under the name of Regium Do- 
num, Was miserable in its amount and 
inadequate for its purposes, and would re- 
quire to be considerably or largely in- 
creased in order to make it worthy of its 
aim; and the other in which, going be- 
yond the case of the Presbyterians, he 
recognized fully, and, of course, in the 
main—though not exclusively—with re- 
ference to the Roman Catholics, the doc- 
trine of religious equality for Ireland, and 
said there would be no objection on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government to es- 
tablish that religious equality, provided it 


were done by giving, and not by taking | 
Of course, any construction put | 


away. 
upon the words of the noble Earl is put 
by me, and I have no right to make him 
responsible for my assumption of what 
those words import; but I apprehend 
there can be no serious division upon the 
meaning of those very grave and important 
words to which I have referred; the 


meaning was that the Government recom- | 


mended us to proceed to the removal 
of anomalies in Ireland, but to proceed 
by the method of concurrent endow- 
ment — of establishing, by means of 


public funds, other endowed Churches | 


in addition to that which now exists ; 


and the position of Her Majesty’s Go. | 


vernment may fairly be considered as 
thus defined. Sir, to that method of pro- 


ceeding it appeared to us that there were | 


insurmountable objections. We are en- 


tirely at one with Her Majesty’s Govern- | 
ment—though I do not know how far we | 
are at one with the bulk of those who sit | 


behind them—in adopting the principle 
of religious equality for Ireland. But we 
think that the attempt to found a variety of 
endowed Churches in Ireland at the public 
charge, or even if it had taken a different 
form, to which I need not refer particu- 
larly—I mean by the division of the ecele- 
siastical property — that the attempt to 
found a variety of endowed Churches for 
Ireland is a plan that would be found to 
be diametrically and fundamentally opposed 
to the sentiment and conviction of the great 
mass of the population of Great Britain, 


while on the part of the Roman Catholics | 


of Ireland, who form the great bulk of 
those whom it would be intended to aid, 
such a plan has been geuverally and em- 
phatically repudiated. We, Sir, therefore, 
proposed to proceed by a method opposite 


to that of Her Majesty’s Government, and | 
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to attain the great aim of religious equality 


|for Ireland, which we have in view in 


common with the Members of the Cabi- 
net, by that other process which is com- 
monly known, and with a sufficient accu- 
racy of phrase for popular purposes, as the 
method of disestablishment and of general 
disendowment. The House, therefore, has 
been asked to vote, and has voted, that 
the Church in Ireland now established 
should cease to exist as an Establishment. 
It has also voted that all personal interests 
and all proprietary rights should be care- 
fully respected; and an opinion certainly 
has been given, and I think has met with 
considerable acceptance, that, in addition 
to strictly defined interests and rights, in 
every question of feeling the House would 
be disposed, in contemplating so serious 
and extensive a change, to mitigate its 


operation, to soften the period of transi- 


tion, wherever it could be done consist- 
ently with the attainment of the principal 
and fundamental objects. It has also been 
understood and has been voted by tho 
House—not at my instance, but certainly 
with my concurrence—that the Maynooth 
Act should be repealed, and the Regium 
Donum discontinued. There are certain 
other propositions which I have presumed 
to state us opinions of my own, and they 


| are briefly these — In the first place, that 


all the principles of consideration and 
equity upon which Parliament has dis- 
tinctly shown its intention to treat the 
present Established Church should be fully 
and fairly applied, in consonance with the 
spirit of a just analogy, to the settlement 
of any other question affecting other re- 
ligious bodies in Ireland; because if these 
principles were not so applied we should 
not establish the religious equality which 
we have in view as the main purpose that 
is to be accomplished. Then I have ven- 
tured to say, and I believe it is the deep 
conviction of all those who sit on this side 
of the House, that in propesing generally 
to disendow the Established Church of 
Ireland we emphatically renounce all idea 
of endowing in its stead any other religious 
communion ; and, as I ventured on an early 
occasion to express it — perhaps, with no 
great precision, but still, I hope, with 
sufficient clearness to make my general 
view well known — that we finally and 


‘entirely abandon for Ireland the mainte- 


nance in any form of a salaried or stipen- 
diary clergy, whether that clergy be sup- 
posed to be maintained out of public funds 
voted by this House, or out of the pro- 
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perty which is now given for ecclesiastical 
purposes in Ireland. I also ventured to 
say, and I thought it was right and fair 
to say, that, so far as I could judge, either 
by my own sense of justice or by the opi- 
nions of others, there was certainly no in- 
tention that the Established Church of 
Ireland should be disestablished for the 
benefit of the Consolidated Fund; but that, 
whatever might be the final judgment of 
Parliament as to the wisest application of 
those funds when they eame to be realized, 
they should be devoted, and that we should 
understand from the first that they should 
be devoted, exclusively to Irish purposes. 
As to the Irish Church itself, I expressed 
the opinion — which is an opinion only, 
but it appears to me a just one — that, 
having been itself deprived of legal pri- 
vilege and position, it should be invested 
with perfect freedom. I own that, speak- 
ing as an individual, I cannot for a mo- 
ment share the apprehensions — idle and 
visionary apprehensions they appear to 
me—which are entertained on this sub- 
ject in high and dignified quarters, and 
among persons of great authority in the 
Church. I am astonished to find them so 


devoid of faith in the religious principles 
they profess, as to entertain the altogether 


idle and visionary apprehensions that those 
who hold our faith and religion in Ireland 
are not competent to direct themsclves in 
their religious affairs, and that the moment 
those persons are released from restraint 
they are to astonish the world by their 
pranks and caprices in matters ecclesias- 
tical. This I take to be the general posi- 
tion of this question, so far as regards the 
Ist and 4th Resolutions, and so far as 
regards the illustration that I may say 
they have received either from myself or, 
I think from the generality of those who, 
in the discussion of this question, have 
taken an active or leading part in favour 
of the Resolutions. Then we come to the 
Suspensory Bill, of which I have now to 
move the second reading, and I own it is 
to me matter of some disappointment that 
we have failed to obtain from the Govern- 
ment any recognition of the justice and 
propriety of this Bill, considered not as an 
original proposition, but as a natural se- 
quel to the measures we have adopted. 
The right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government went so far on a former 
night as to state that he considered, not 
the 3rd, but the 2nd Resolution to be 
a corollary of the Ist. I entirely agree 
in that doctrine. I think it was a most 
Mi. Gladstone 
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just and wise view of the case which 
prompted him to say that if the House 
was of opinion that the Irish Church 
should be disestablished, it ought to give 
effect to that opinion so far as the time 
and the circumstances permit. But what 
disappoints me is that when the right hon, 
Gentleman, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, has thus allowed that the 2nd 
Resolution was a just consequence of the 
ist, he should now refuse to allow that 
the Bill is a just consequence of the 2nd 
Resolution, Why, for the House to have 
passed the Ist Resolution and to have 
rested content with an abstract declaration 
of opinion might have been impolitie ; but 
for the House to have passed the 2nd 
tesolution, and declared that it was expe- 
dient to make a legal provision against the 
growth of new vested interests in the 
Church of Ireland, and then, forsooth, to 
have halted in its career and declined to 
pass a Bill on the subject, would have been 
not only impolitic, but nothing less than 
ridiculous. The importance of this Sus- 
pensory Bill I am very desirous to carry 
home to the minds of all who hear me, 
[t is no abstract sense of its propriety, no 
eagerness to give immediate effect to an 
opinion merely because we have expressed 
it and made ourselves responsible for it, 
that leads me, for one, to urge this Bill 
upon the House. It is because the passing 
of this measure lies at the root of all 
dealing with the practical difficulties of 
the case. Now, if we were content to 
proceed in approaching the question of the 
Irish Church—and I am satisfied that we 
are not content so to proceed—in the man- 
ner which has been in fashion in various 
continental countries, and in our own in 
former times, when Churches have been 
disestablished, religious orders abolished, 
and the members of them turned out-of- 
doors—if it were our national manner fo 
proceed in a mode like that, nothing would 

have been simpler than the way to deal 
with the Irish Church, and we should not 
need to preface our proceeding by a Sus- 
pensory Bill. I do not disguise from my- 
self or any others that the working dilli- 
culties when a definitive Act is passed 
will be very great; they must be very 
great. To effect by form of law the tran- 
sition of a considerable religious commu- 
nion, from the condition of an Established 
Church to that of a voluntary society, is 
a most grave and scrious matter; and when 
it is not done by a mere act of violence, 
but with the recognition of proprietary 
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rights, and, above all, of vested interests, 
which the House, I am certain, regards as 
fundamental in any honourable or satisfac- 
tory arrangements, it is then the difficul- 
ties arise. Because vested interests carry 
with them the question not only of a cer- 
tain amount of money, but of the continu- 
ance of a certain state of law ; and it is 
conceivable—nay, probable—that in the 
beginning you would have two kinds of 
law in operation in the same country. You 
would have parishes and dioceses where 
the Bishops and clergy now in possession 
would be alive, and you would have 
other dioceses and parishes which had 
been voided, and where consequently 


people had come in under a new sys- | 
Now, it is evi- | 


tem perfectly different. 
dent that the continuance of any mixture 
of that kind, which seems inseparable, at 
least at first view, from the case, would 
be a matter of considerable public embar- 
rassment and inconvenience. Therefore, 
it appears to me the most natural thing in 
the world — indeed, I do not know how 
anyone can hesitate to admit it—that we 
who have concurred in the Resolution to 
disestablish the Irish Church should not 
be disposed to allow the prolongation of 
that period of embarrassment. It is a 


period which, when the time comes, I 
think the good sense of all parties con- 
cerned will seek to curtail and to bring to 
aclose by some arrangement which may 


be then found practicable. But, in fact, 
nothing can be plainer than that it is the 
duty of a House of Commons which in- 
tends to disestablish the Irish Church, 
and at the same time to respect existing 
vested interests—that is, to preserve the 
Bishops and clergy, not only in their pecu- 
niary receipts, but in their social position 
—nothing can be plainer, I say, than that 
in a matter of such complicated conditions, 
entailed by the necessity of the case, it is 
our imperative duty to prevent the un- 
necessary prolongation of these inevitable 
embarrassments by putting a stop to the 
growth of new vested interests. I must 
confess I should have gone one step fur- 
ther. I should have hoped, if this mat- 
ter had not assumed a polemical aspect in 
consequence of its association with our 
debates upon disestablishment, that Her 
Majesty’s Government, and even many of 
these who sit behind them, might have 
been disposed to acquiesce in the reason- 
ableness of a suspensory measure. Un- 
doubtedly if there be Gentlemen, and there 
may be some, who contend that the exist- 
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| ing ecclesiastical condition of Ireland calls 
|for no legislative measures, then they 
| would be perfectly consistent in opposing 
jsuch a Bill as I have submitted to the 
| House. But such is not the position of 
Her Majesty’s Government. Her Majesty’s 
Government have themselves submitted to 
; us a Motion in which it was distinctly de- 
| clared that in all likelihood ‘ considerable 
| modifications” in the temporalities of the 
| Established Church in Ireland might re- 
| sult from the inquiries of the Royal Com- 
‘mission. Well, what is the meaning of 
| these words ‘‘ considerable modifications ?”’ 
They mean the extinction of some bishop- 
rics, or the reduction of the income of 
some bishoprics, or both. They mean the 
withdrawal of the parochial machinery 
from those portions of the country where 
| there are few or no Protestants. Every 
one will admit that this is the only na- 
tural and rational meaning of these *‘ con- 
' siderable modifications.” But if there are 
to be those ‘‘ considerable modifications,” 
if you are going to reduce the income of 
bishoprics, or even, as it is reported, to 
extinguish a great number of them, if you 
are going to do away with what are com- 
monly called ‘‘ the scandalous abuses” of 
the Irish Church—a phrase by which I 
would be unwilling to describe the case 
of tolerably or even well-endowed clergy 
who have no duties to perform or pa- 
rishioners to look after—if these things 
are to be brought to an end, and you think 
it your duty to do so, I ask, why do you 
not concur with us in passing this Suspen- 
sory Bill? At least the public evils, the 
public waste, and public scandal which 
will be caused if you continue to appoint 
new rectors to unnecessary parishes, new 
Bishops to unnecessary sees, and with un- 
necessary incomes, would be prevented. 
Why do you not consent, nay, why do you 
resist the proposition to put a stop to the 
growth of those new vested interests which 
will endure for twenty, thirty, or forty 
If my 2nd Resolution 
be a corollary of the Ist, and if this 
Bill be a corollary of the 2nd Resolu- 
tion, I ask, speaking of its principle and 
not seeking to commit Gentlemen to its 
precise terms, is it not a corollary of any 
honest deliberation of the principle that 
there are to be “considerable modifica- 
tions” in the temporalities of the Irish 
Church? Sir, I do not think that I need 
much longer detain the House, but I am 
anxious not to sit down without giving an 
answer to an appeal which was made by 


} 
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the hon. Member for Northumberland | 
(Mr. Liddell) a few days ago to this effect 
—*‘ Why proceed with a Suspensory Bill| 
when you must be, in fact, aware that 
there is no chance of its becoming law?” | 
Now, any appeal proceeding from the hon. | 
Member, who adheres with unfashionable | 
strictness to political principles in a day | 
when they are not in vogue, has a special | 
claim to respectful attention over and 
above what applies to his position in this | 
House and the assiduity and ability he| 
displays as a Member of it. I will answer 
that appeal most explicitly, and I think he 
will admit that, from our point of view, my 
answer is not an unreasonable one. ‘The 
substance of his argument rested upon 
the supposition that, though a Suspensory | 
Bill might pass this House, yet it would 
not receive the assent of the House of 
Lords. My answer is, in the first place, | 
that I do not think it compatible with 
the dignity or even the duty of this House 
that, with regard to questions profoundly 
involving the highest public interests, we 
should be governed in the adoption of this 
or that particular measure by doubts or 
misgivings which any among us may en- 
tertain as to the judgment which may be 
passed upon it by another branch of the 
Legislature. We are the representatives 


of the people, having distinct and definite ) 
duties of our own to perform; and I am 


persuaded that the safest course for us is 


temperately and deliberately to perform | 


those duties, and to rely upon the wisdom 
of others, who have also their duties to 
perform, to direct them in the right path. 


And I must admit that I am very un-| 


willing on this particular question to en- 
tertain the supposition that the event will 
happen which the hon. Member anticipates 
as likely to occur. I certainly will not 
charge that upon the House of Lords. If 
I have seen in the course of a lengthened 
career instances in which I have thought 
that House somewhat rash and precipitate, 
I certainly have seen more instances—and 
conspicuous iustances, too—in which it 
has acted upon the dictates of an en- 
lightened prudence. Were it true that 
this Motion had been made by us merely 
asa Motion intended for the purposes of 
party—[ Cheers]|—I assure hon. Gentle- 
men that I do not in the least need those 
cheers in order to make me cognizant of 
the fact that such is their conviction 
devoutly entertained ; but, still, we have 
another view of the matter. It is possible 
in this free country that there may be two 


Mr. Gladstone 
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opinions upon the subject ; nay, it is even 
possible that the opinion entertained by 
those hon. Gentlemen may be wrong ; but I, 
for one—though I have sat very patiently, 
in common with those who sit on these 
Benches, under the imputation of party 
objects—will never cease to maintain, now 
that the proper time for doing so has come, 
that, so far from being ashamed that this 
proposal has been made, or of the time at 
which it was made, I should have been 
ashamed of myself if at such a time, under 
such circumstances, with such facts as the 
condition of Ireland has presented to us, 
and such necessities as the whole relations 
of the Empire to them inwardly and ex- 
ternally involve—I say I should have been 
ashamed of myself if at such a time the 
Motion had not been made. With that 
conviction, I do not abandon the belief 
that in ‘‘another place” likewise these 
urgent facts and necessities may be recog- 
nized. But, Sir, even were I to descend 
to the lowest ground, were I to assume 
that the hon. Member is right in his un- 
favourable anticipation, and that this Bill 
on reaching, as I confidently trust it will 
reach, the House of Lords, backed by the 
authority of a commanding majority of 
this House, will nevertheless be doomed 
to rejection,— even then, though for myself 
I repudiate that anticipation, I say it 
could not act upon us in the least, for ex- 
perience has shown us, with regard to, I 
had almost said a thousand measures, that 
the sooner you begin to knock at that door 
the sooner you will open it. 1 will not 
detain the House by entering upon any 
considerations of detuil in connection with 
this Bill. In fact, as far as 1 know, there 
is but one subject which is not distinctly 
intelligible upon the face of it, and that is 
the question of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
The Bill has been framed in the belief 
that its provisions, when combined with 
those of the Church Temporalities Act of 
1833 and of the general Ecclesiastical Law, 
are sufficient to enable every function and 
operation of the Established Church in Ire- 
land to go forward, in different hands, 
indeed, but just as reaily and efficiently as 
they would go forward if the Bill were 
not passed. I refer to the subject because 
an opinion has been expressed by some 
| that the ecclesiastical jurisdiction as a 


28 


} 


‘| whole, or that portion of it which is ex- 


ercised through the Spiritual Courts, would 
lapse under the Bill. I contest that opi- 
nion, and I think we shall have no difii- 
culty in disproving it. But even were it 
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true the matter could be easily arranged 
in Committee on the Bill; and it would be 
idle to magnify it into the importance of 
a cardinal consideration upon the present 
occasion. With regard to the Bill itself, 
I think I have said enough on this and on 
former occasions to justify us not only in 
proposing it ; but in strongly urging it on 
the acceptance of the House; as being, in 
fact, a full acquittal and discharge of our 
immediate duty ; for while we admit that 
the magnitude of this question is such that 
it cannot be definitively dealt with except 
by a Parliament approaching it, I might 
almost say, in the first days of its youth, 
yet perceiving that it is in our power 
materially to settle the limits of the ques- 
tion for the Parliament that is to come, 
we recognize that operation as a duty in- 
cumbent upon us, and accordingly I pro- 
pose that the Bill be now read a second 
time, in the hope and belief that it will 
pass into a law. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY* The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
began his address on this occasion by lay- 
ing the foundation, as he said, in the con- 
duct of Her Majesty’s Government. Now, 
I do not intend in the outset to accept the 
statement which he has made of our in- 
tentions, nor the interpretation he has 
thought proper to put upon words used 


on a former occasion by my noble Friend | 
The | 


the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
right hon. Gentleman has stated that re- 
ligious equality was put forward by my 
noble Friend as the basis upon which we 
were going to act. I venture, however, 


to say that throughout the whole discus- | 
|80 fervent an apostle, to let all religions 


sion that occurred, and in which I took 
part, religious equality was argued upon 
as a thing which could not be made the 
groundwork of measures like these with- 
out its being also made the groundwork 
of an attack on the English Establishment. 
and that therefore it was a thing we did 
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| House will have an opportunity of judging 
|of our conduct respecting it. As to the 
payment of the Roman Catholic clergy, my 
right hon. Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment stated most distinctly that no 
‘such intention had ever existed, and I may 
add, speaking in the presence of my noble 
Friend, that neither the increase of the 
Regium Donum nor the payment of the 
Roman Catholic clergy was ever discussed 
by the Cabinet, or brought forward in 
any shape or form before the House. [A 
laugh.| The hon. Member (Mr. Layard) 
laughs ; but I venture to call upon him 
to support his incredulity by facts, if 
he can do so. So far, therefore, from 
| being at one with the right hon. Gentle- 
| man upon the question of religious equa- 
‘lity, 1 say it is impossible that we who 
have contended for religious Fstablish- 
|ments in connection with the State can 
| be at one with the right hon. Gentleman 
|or the party he represents on that par- 
| ticular groundwork of religious equality 
| which he has laid down for us. 1! have 
|never concealed my belief that religious 
| Establishments in connection with the 
| State are to the interest both of the State 
and of the Church itself; but, I think, of 
greater interest to the State than to the 
Church. I do not at all agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman that because we 
support endowment and connection with 
the State we therefore manifest fear of the 
ireligion which we profess not being able 
to maintain itself without them; but I 
wish to put this to him—if Establish- 
ments be of no use for the support of re- 
ligion, but rather a hindrance and impe- 
| diment, I presume he will think it right 
to cast them away in this country as well 
as in Ireland ; and, in support of that re- 
ligious equality of which he has become 


in England and Scotland, as well as in 


| Ireland, fight their battles without any 


assistance trom the State, or, indeed, with- 


| out any assistance from the pious endow- 
|ments of those who have given them on 
|the faith of their being protected by the 





not recognize nor make the basis of our | State. The hon. Member for Birmingham 
policy. Moreover, the only measure which | (Mr. Bright), in the discussion last night, 
we brought forward in this House indica- | which had no real bearing upon this sub- 
tive of the policy of Her Majesty’s Go- | ject, and I therefore did not then reply, 
vernment with respect to any religious | said we ought to take the opportunity of 
institution in Ireland was with respect to | making a concession on this question in 








a Roman Catholic University. It was pro- 
posed to charter a Roman Catholic Univer- 
sity in Ireland, and, the Correspondence 
on the subject being on the table, the 


order that we might receive concessions 
upon some other subject; and the right 
hon. Gentleman has told us to-night that 
he thought or expected that we, who have 
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ourselves admitted that modifications might | 
be required in the position or condition of | 


the Church in Ireland, ought to jump at 
the opportunity of a Suspensory Bill, and 
ought not to oppose or show ourselves 
hostile to what would serve our own pur- 
pose as well as his. On that I will say some- 
thing presently. This is the first Bill intro- 
duced into this House, within the recollec- 
tion of any of us, avowedly for the purpose 
of confiscating Church property and de- 
voting it to secular purposes. Yet we are 
called upon, in the discharge of the duty 
which we owe to our principles, to our 
friends in the country, and, as we believe, 
to the interests of Church Establishments, 
to accept such a Bill as this without dis- 
cussion, to allow it to pass through this 
House as if it were not opposed, and then, 
no doubt, to be charged with having de- 
ceived and defrauded the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, when those who sit with us in the 


same Cabinet oppose it on its reaching, if 


it ever does reach, the House of Lords. 
Now, there is a Commission sitting upon 
the question of the Church in Ireland, and 
when that Commission issues its Report, 
it will be received with the respect and 
consideration due to those who form that 
Commission ; but to tell me that I am to 
assume beforehand what their recommen- 
dations will be ; that I am to suspend the 
operation of the ordinary law in Ireland, 
to effect a purpose of which I know no- 
thing—that I am to prevent the appoint- 


ment of clergymen to benefices of a class | 
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posal of Parliament for the purposes of legislation 
during the present Session Her interest in the 
Temporalities of the several Archbishoprics, 
Bishopries, and other ecclesiastical dignities and 
benefices in Ireland, and in the custody thereof.” 


Now, Her Majesty has not made any such 
statement. Her Majesty has stated her 
willingness to waive any oposition which 
she might have made to the consideration 
of measures by Parliament ; but does the 
right hon, Gentleman mean to tell me that 
the Queen has assented beforehand to le- 
gislation proposed by this House, and that 
she has for the purposes of legislation, 
whatever that legislation may be, abdicated - 
any right she may possess in the future? 
[Mr. Grapsronr: No!] The right hon. 
Gentleman says ‘‘ No”’; but I say that the 
recitalof the Preamble presumes that it will 
be so, and I say that if a recital was ne- 
cessary there should have been recited the 
| Address of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
| the Answer given to that Address, in the 
| terms which Her Majesty was advised to 
j|use, and which she used advisedly, with 
| reference to this subject. Her Majesty has 
| no constitutional right to abdicate that part 
| of her Prerogative which entitles her to put 
}a veto upon any measure she thinks fit. 
| The Preamble, then, is inconsistent with 
| the fact, and states that which is not a 
legal or constitutional doctrine. Again, 
the right hon. Gentleman asks us to pass 
| by without remark the statement that it 
lis expedient to do certain things, and he 
says that statement is founded upon what 
we did with respect to the Resolutions. 





| 
| 








and character, for instance, which it may | 
be the intention of the Commission to| But it should be recollected that, when I 
foster and encourage and support even | stated to the Iouse the course Her Ma- 
more than they are supported at present— | jesty’s Government would adopt with re- 
this is a proposition so unreasonable in it- | spect to the Resolutions, I did it in the 
self that were it not put forward by such | most distinct terms, and I informed the 
great authorities as the hon. Member for right hon. Gentleman that he was not to 
Birmingham and the right hon. Gentle- | regard our waiving a division on them as 
man, I should certainly not have thought | any sign that we did not entirely repudiate 
it worth while to notice it. Now, it is | and oppose them. I told him that when a 
not my intention to go much into the de- | Bill was brought before the House, we 
tails of this Bill, though I think the right | should announce how we should deal with 
hon. Gentleman would find, if he were to lit. Well, the right hon. Gentleman, in con: 
consult some of those who are well ac- | sequence, I presume, of that statement, 
quainted with ecclesiastical affairs in Ire- | put a question to my right hon. Friend, 
land, that in some respects it will not | and was answered at once that we should 
carry out the intentions which he pro-| give our opposition to the Bill. In con- 
fesses. First of all, let me take exception | formity with that reply I put a Notice on 
to the Preamble of the Bill. It states what | the Paper, and I am now discharging the 
I am sure the right hon. Gentleman would | duty I undertook in opposing the second 
not have wished to state, for it states that | reading. But, Sir, I do not think, with 
which is not the fact. It says— | the views I entertain with respect to this 

“Whereas Her Majesty has been graciously | Bill, that it is any part of my duty, or 
pleased to signify that She has placed at the dis- any part of the interests of those with 

| 
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whom I act, that we should attempt to 
amend this Bill in any respect. It is, 
in my opinion, a Bill bad in its con- 
struction, bad in its principle, bad in its 
expediency, without precedent, and en- 
tirely without justice. The Irish Church 
has defects, and many defects, as I am 
afraid there are in every Church; but for 
those who consider that the Irish Church 
is in itself good, that it has done good, 
and that it is doing good—for those who 
believe with me that in the truth which 
I believe that Chureh to hold there is in 
it the element of progress, which, although 
it may for a time be stayed, will yet 
eventually prevail—for those who are of 
opinion that the Irish Church is not in- 
jured by connection with the State, it is 
impossible to assent to the principles and 
the statements laid down in the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman on a former occasion 
took me to task for speaking of the State 
as upholding the Reformation in Ireland, 
and he said, with a taunt, “‘ Why, you 
support Maynooth and give money to a 
Roman Catholic University, to Roman 
Catholic schools, and a variety of other 
things of that kind.” That is true. But 
Maynooth was endowed long before I had 
aseat in this House ; and with regard 
to the Roman Catholic University as a 
place of education, I shall be glad to give 
my reasons when that is discussed for 
what has been proposed by the Govern- 
ment for establishing a University in Ire- 
land. With respect to education, it is 
true that denominational education pre- 
vails, and that money is freely granted by 
the State for the education of the children 
of all creeds. But, Sir, is France, or is it 
not, a Roman Catholic country? In that 
country payments are made for other reli- 
gious purposes than those of Romanism. 
Does, therefore, the Emperor of the French 
not deserve the name of the eldest son of the 
Church, and does he not uphold the Roman 
Catholic religion? When we speak of these 
things we speak of ourselves as a nation. It 
is true that the logical position which State 
Churches used to occupy may have passed 
away, and that means are provided to edu- 
cate and instruct those who hold different 
creeds and opinions. But this nation, as a 
nation, upholds the Reformation, and al- 
though these lesser things are done, I have 
a right to say that the State of England 
does uphold the Reformation, although I 
am sorry to say there are those who are 
anxious to put an end to it. I do not 


deny for one moment, nor have I ever 
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denied, the power of Parliament to deal 
with these great questions; it is the moral 
not legal right which is disputed. I have 
spoken on former occasions with respect 
to the Union, and its bearing and weight 
on this great question; but I am aware 
that Parliament has the power, which 
must reside somewhere, to deal with these 
matters. And there can be no other power 
than that of the Imperial Parliament in a 
country which is not a federation, but an 
incorporation of two States. If it had 
remained a federation, the Parliaments of 
the two countries would have had to agree 
together to rescind a Union’solemnly esta- 
blished. But with an incorporated Par- 
liament there is no other body but the 
Imperial Parliament which can alter the 
arrangements existing between the two 
countries. But by the step which you 
take in this Bill, and which you hope to 
perfect in a future Bill, you are, in fact 
and in law, repealing the Union. [‘‘No!”] 
I say that, having consulted a very emi- 
nent lawyer on this subject, he told me, 


jand I believe him, that unless you put in 


such a Bill as that which you project for 
the destruction of the Establishment in 
Ireland, (a fundamental and essential part 
of the Union) a saving clause reserving the 
Union, it is doubtful if the Union will not 
be ipso facto repealed. [‘‘Name!”’] I am 
willing to adopt that statement, and there- 
fore, as far as J am concerned, | make my- 
self responsible for it. Much has been said, 
but not by me, with respect to the Coro- 
nation Oath. I will say that Mr. Burke, 
in the strong opinion expressed by him, 
never made a distinction between the 
Legislative and the Executive capacities of 
the Crown with respect to the Coronation 
Oath. And even in later years that great 
authority so frequently cited in this House, 
and respected by no one more than the 
right hon. Gentleman himself —- 1 mean 
the late Sir Robert Peel—in speaking of 
the Coronation Oath, treated it as bind- 
ing on the Monarch to a certain extent 
in his Legislative as well as in his Execu- 
tive capacity. The passage is so short 
that I will read it to the House. Sir 
Robert Peel said— 

“He had never thought that Oath bound the 
King to maintain the Church and all its mem- 
bers in possession of every right and privilege 
which they might have possessed in 1688. It 
did bind him to consult all the essential inte- 
rests of the Church, to provide to the utmost of 
his power for its security ; but it left a discretion 
to take the course which the King in his con- 
science might believe best for those interests and 
that security.” 
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And, therefore, the position of Sir Robert 
Peel was that the Monarch was not bound | 
by that Oath as to every single thing con- 
nected with the Church which might be 
modified, but yet that modification must 
not be for the destruction, but for the 
advantage, of the Church. I said before | 
that I regarded this Bill as inexpedient, 
and I consider it inexpedient on the 
ground which the right hon. Gentleman, 
by the almost contemptuous terms in 
which he spoke of the other House— | 
(Oh, oh!”)]. Then let me say—with re- 
ference to the remarks of the right hon. 


Gentleman with respect to the House of | 


Lords that it is inexpedient, with the | 


views which I entertain of that indepen- | 


dent branch of the Legislature, that a Bill 


of this importance should be advancing | 


to that House before it has been called 
upon to give any vote on this subject 
I think it is most expedient that when | 
you are dealing with a great institu- 


tion such as this that the House of Lords 
should have been consulted by means of a 
Resolution, or by means of a joint Address | 
to the Crown; 
ascertained whether those prognostications 
which the hon. Member for Northumber- 


land (Mr. 


Liddell) has made were likely 
to be verified or not. I object again to 
this Bill because it seems to me to be an 
attempt to paralyze the action of the} 
Church of Ireland before any real deiscion 
has been come to with respect to it. It 


is like the method of some of those ani- | 
mals we see in the Zoological Gardens, | 
which have the power of numbing their | 


prey before they proceed leisurely to de- 
vour it. I think that this is an attempt | 
to do something of the same kind, to pa- 
ralyze the Church in Ireland, to create | 
alarm, and to throw it into confusion, in | 
order that its disconcerted adherents may 


not be able to resist the further progress | 


of measures of this description. I say it 
is inexpedient in the House to pass a Bill 
which, for the first time in my recollec- 
tion, enacts that money to be derived 
from the suspended bishoprics, archbishop- 
rics, livings, and benefices, shall be paid 
into a separate chest by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and that they shall keep 
this money distinct from all other, to be 
afterwards disposed of in such manner 
as Parliament shall direct. I decline to 
entrust to the chance of any future Par- 
liament the disposal of money which we 
are in a position to vote upon, and to say 
what shall be done with it. For the first 
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|time, and in distinct language—for it was 
| never distinctly said before—we have had 
|a strong disavowal from the right hon. 
| Gentleman that there should be any part 
| of this money employed for the endowment 
|of any other religion. But I shonld like 
to ask something further. The right hon. 
| Gentleman has spoken of endowments to 
| Maynooth, to a Roman Catholic Univer. 
| sity, and for Roman Catholic education, 
| I should like to know what he includes in 
| the term “‘ endowment.” I would ask whe- 
| ther he means merely to disavow payment 
| to the priesthood or ministers of such and 
such religions; or that the money shall not 
be devoted to the purposes of any other 
| religion i in any way whatever, but devoted 
| to purely secular purposes? We have had 
no authoritative statement on that subject, 
| We are told that the Roman Catholics 
| have absolutely repudiated having any- 
thing to do either with endowments from 
{the State or with the proceeds of the 
| money derived from the present Church 
of Ireland. Far be it from me to suppose 
that these statements are made without 
meaning and without the determination 
|'so to act. But I cannot help looking back 
| on former pledges and promises —to those 
| statements which prelates in Ireland were 
| authorized to make about never intend- 
ing either to attack the Church in Ire- 
land or to alienate her revenues; and I 
| cannot help thinking that there is at times 
|} an action from without upon the prelates 
of that Church, and upon those under 
their guidance, which may leave it to be 
said afterwards that those promises and 
| pledges apply only to the present time, 
| and that when there is a difficulty as to 
| the disposition of the funds some will 
| be found of a different religion from the 
Established Church who will not shrink 
| from taking them. I object again to this 
as an inexpedient measure, because it is 
an absolutely hap-hazard proposal. Where 
the blow may fall nobody knows. It may 
fall on Belfast, with its crowds of wor- 
shippers belonging to the Church of Eng- 
land; or it may, and it no doubt will, fall 
on some of those smaller places to which 
the right hon. Gentleman has adverted. He 
says, ‘‘ Why will you not adopt this Bill? 
The Commission may wish for such altera- 
tions as it proposes, and you yourselves 
will find it very useful.” Now, if we 
knew, as was known in 1833, what was 
to be done in respect to every part of the 
Church Establishment in Ireland, you 
might lay down your rules by a Bill, and 
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apply suspension in cases where steps were 
to be taken for alterations. But this Sus- 
pensory Bill hits right and left in every 
direction. Last year 138 benefices became 
vacant, and in ordinary years we may take 
about 120 as the average. Of these 138 
vacant last year, about 127 were in what 
is calied public patronage. Well, Sir, 
these livings, many in most important 
places, would fall into the hands of the 
Commissioners for the undisclosed objects 
of this Bill. This Suspensory Bill may 
be valuable for the purposes of destruction, 
and that is the object of its promoters ; but 
it may affect just those places which those 
who wish for the stability of the Church 
desire to maintain, and cannot therefore 
meet our views, Why, Sir, is it expedient | 
that a poorly endowed curate should be 
placed in a parish where even the regular 
incumbent had not been overpaid — for 
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few are overpaid—in a large parish with | 
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Member for South Lancashire told us on a 
former occasion, in the first speech he made 
on this subject, that he will have regard 
not only to the vested interests now in 
existence, but to the vested interests com- 
ing into existence. I will ask him, is 
this the fair, generous, considerate treat- 
ment which he held out as a lure? Again, 
let me ask him—as no doubt some will 
reply for him who can answer the ques- 
tion—what his Bill means by the words 
‘trustees acting in a public capacity?” 
In Belfast there is an endowment, which 
I believe amounts to £20,000, made up 
by subscription, and managed by trustees, 
for the benefit of the Church. Are they 
public trustees, or are they not, for the 
purposes of this Bill? Are you going to 
prevent them from using the money fur- 
nished by the exertions of themselves and 
other subscribers? If so, nothing so ini- 
quitous was ever attempted by Parliament. 


schools and charities to conduct, most of|I should also like to know whether the 
them owing almost their whole existence | livings under Trinity College, Dublin, are 
to the rector or vicar, and that for the | within this Bill? [Mr. Lawson: No!] 
year in which this Bill is to take effect | Then you treat the interests of ‘Trinity Col- 
you should have one unable to assist | lege, Dublin, as private interests. I hope 
in their maintenance? He will have | that will be considered when we come to 
small interest in the parish, and he does | talk of throwing open that College. We 
not know how long he may be there; and | must bear in mind, then, that you treat 


during that year the schools may fall into | it as a private institution administering 


decay, and the charities may come to private funds. Well, now, I say of this 
nothing, even although you ultimately | scheme that, first of all, you are not clear 
destroy the Bill of the right hon. Gentle- | in your definition. You cannot tell us 
man. Now, Sir, besides that, I say, as I how far this Bill extends. Is it one just to 
said on former occasions, it is not the/| the clergy? If it would be unjust to the 
Chureh people only who are concerned in | Fellows of Trinity College to thwart their 
this matter. As regards the temporalities | just hopes, is it not unjust to the clergy 
the clergy are indiscriminate in their cha- | at large? Those favoured clergy who are 
tities. They do not confine them to Church | connected with private proprietors, their 
people. The blow you aim would fall as | chances are not impeded ; if they be on the 
heavily on the poor of Roman Catholic | road to preferment, their promotion is not 
and Presbyterian faiths as on those of the | stopped ; but those who have been rising 
Church of England. Is this necessary? | by merit, those who have been watched 
Is it necessary to the scheme you have in| by the Bishop of the diocese, those who 
view? Is this just and generous Parlia- | have been rising by ability, learning, and 


ment so hostile to the Church in Ireland devotion to their duties, it is their pro- 
To those 


that, despite of, if not vested interests, 
yet good and well-founded expectations, 
you will interfere to check the course of 
promotion of the miserably paid curate, 
who has been working his way up for 
many a trying year under great difficulties. 
Should it happen that in the course of the 
coming year some remuneration for his 
services should be in immediate prospect, 
will this great Parliament of England step 
in and say, ‘‘ We won’t allow you to get 
it?” Is the sum you are taking worth 
saving? The right hon. Gentleman the 
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motion you are about to stop. 
who may be fortunate enough to be con- 
nected with gentlemen exercising private 
patronage there will be no difficulty; but 
those whom the Crown, the Bishops, or 
the public may deem to be worthy of pro- 
motion will be stopped on the road. What 
do you do this for? In order to effect a 
miserable saving, to put a little more into 
the sacrilegious coffer which you have 
provided by this Bill for the funds of the 
Church which you propose to seize. I wish 
to ask another question. It appears that 
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throughout Ireland there are many pa-| come of £100, and a Church population 


rishes situated like one respecting which 
I have received a statement. A Fel- 
low of Trinity College succeeded to a 
living; on doing so he had to pay £1,000, 
which was a charge on it. The trustees of 
his marriage settlement advanced him the 
money to do so, on the understanding that 
the £1,000 would be a charge to be paid 
by his successor. If that gentleman dies 
during the continuance of this Bill, who is 
to pay his relatives back the money which 
he advanced on the living? I wish to 
ask that question. I know that the Bill 
contains these words in reference to bene- 
fices seized by the Commissioners—‘‘ sub- 
ject to all charges legally affecting the 
same.” [Mr. Lawson: [lear, hear !] 


The right hon. and learned Gentleman | 


may cheer; I have read his Bill, and I 
think it a very bad one. It does not meet 
the case I have put. Might the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners between this and the 
Ist of August next year pay £1,000 to 
the family of that gentleman, they being 
in ignorance of what you ultimately in- 
tend to do with the living, or what may 
become of your grand scheme of con- 
fiscation? You must remember, that, 


in the case of a successor to the pre- 


sent incumbent, that successor would 
be expected to pay the money over at 
once; and every one knows, in the case 
of the widow and children of clergymen, 
how important it generally is that they 
should at once be put in possession of 
money which that clergyman has advanced 
for the benefit of the parish. Nothing can 
be more monstrously unjust than to arrest 
the action of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners before you come to any decision as 
to what you are finally about to do. I hold in 
my hand a statement received from Ireland, 
and vouched for on the authority of one of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. I applied 
for information on the subject, and I hope 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Portarlington (Mr. Lawson) 
does not think that there has been any 


breach of trust in furnishing me with it. | 


The Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Ire- 


land increase small livings, and I should | 


assume that some of those livings would 
come under the benefit of the operations 
of the Commissioners during the next year. 
There are many greatly needing it. I find | 
that, in the diocese of Armagh, the benefice | 
of Annaghmore has a present income of | 
£105, and a Church population of 1,200; | 
the benefice of Brackaville, a present in- | 
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| of 1,375; the benefice of Milltown, a pre. 


sent income of £130, and a Church popu- 
lation of 2,340; the benefice of Portadown, 
a present income of £175, and a Church 
population of 3,800. In the diocese of 
Clogher, the benefice of Newton-Saville 
has a present income of £120, and a 
Church population of 1,300. In the dio- 
cese of Connor, the benefice of Ballymena 
has a present income of £129, and a 
Church population of 1,500. I might cite 
other cases equally strong, but those I 
have quoted will serve for an illustration. 
I ask the House, I ask hon. Members op. 
posite, whether in their zeal—I may admit 
their honest zeal—for getting rid of what 
they may deem to be abuses, they ought 
to interfere with the action of the Com- 
missioners in the case of these small be- 
nefices. Speaking of the Church in Ire- 
land, the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Calne (Mr. Lowe) said, ‘‘ Cut it 
down; why cumbereth it the ground?” 
I say, “ Let it alone for this year also; 
let it alone under such circumstances as 
those figures disclose, and do not tell those 
working clergymen that their prospects are 
to be destroyed, and all chance of even a 
moderate remuneration fir their services 
to be for ever cut off.’”’ These unfortunate 
men may be told to starve on with the 
miserable pittance they now receive for 
their work ; but I trust in the honour of 
English Gentlemen. It not being necessary 
for their purpose that they should sud- 
denly arrest all those clergymen who are 
now on their way to preferment, I hope 
they will not interfere with the really 
vested interests of those who have so small 
a pittance in a prospective increase. I was 
taken to task by the right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite for proposing to use the Church 
funds in the different parts of the coun- 
try where they might be most needed, 
taking from Connaught to use in Leins- 
ter; but you are going to stop the 
flow of this money, in its local channel, 
and take it into your own hands, for I 
know not what purpose, except that it is 
to be an Irish one. You are going to 
dry up the sources of charity. [‘ No!”] 
Yes, you are going to stay the hand of 
those almoners, the endowed clergy, and 
to put curates in these suspended parishes 
instead of permanent ministers, And this 
you propose to do without telling us to 
what purpose you intend to apply the 
funds. We know, at least, that you 
are not going to spend them on the spots 
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but, while you will not tell us what you 
are going to do with them, those who are 
now interested in them are to be deprived 
of their interests, both donors and receivers, 
and that without any provision for compen- 
sation to either. While on this point 
I may remark that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, on a former occasion, said-that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Lreland 
had the power of creating new benefices. 
No doubt he has since discovered his mis- 
take. What he referred to is known as an 
episcopal union. [ Mr. Grapstone admitted 
that he had been mistaken.] I will not, 
then, dwell further on that point. Now is 
there any precedent for the course which 
the right hon. Gentleman asks us to adopt? 
We have been told a good deal about the 
Church Temporalities Act. Let me allude 
toit. I find in the Resolutions adopted 
previously to the passing of that Act what 
the object of those Resolutions was, for 
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disposal of Parliament. Now, although 
the object of this Bill is not disclosed 
on the fuce-of it, yet we know from 
the Resolutions which have been passed 
that it is the disestablishment and disen- 
dowment of the Church. Its funds are to 
be taken away absolutely and entirely, 
never to be returned; and we know every- 
thing about what is and is to be proposed, 
except on the most important point of all 
—namely, the purpose for which we are 
gathering all this money together. Why 
the House does not demand an explana- 
tion on this point I cannot understand. 
The Church Temporalities Act then af- 
fords no precedent whatever; for there 
was no suspension except in those cases 
where there had been no service for three 
years, and power was vested in the Commis- 
sioners to restore the minister in any such 
district, should such restoration be deemed 
necessary. But will not the measure now 





what object the Bill founded on them was | under discussion be a heavy blow and a great 
intended, and what course was taken at that | discouragement to these scattered popula- 
time in reference to the Irish Church. I/ tions. I have already spoken of the blow 
need not read those Resolutions at length; | falling upon the great centres of popula- 


but one of them states that the course to 
be taken was— 


“ Such as may conduce to the advancement of 
religion, and the efficiency, permanence, and sta- 
bility of the United Church.” 


Moreover, that was recited in the Pre- 
amble of the Church Temporalities Act, 
ao that it is clear that that Act was 
not intended to destroy or injure the 
Church in Ireland, but to conduce to 


its stability and permanence. There are, 
I believe, present in this House Members 
of that Government who know that that 
was the course then adopted. In order to 


tion. There it would fall heavily enough ; 
but how much more severely would it fall 
| on the scattered populations? A clergy- 
| man in the county of Cork has sent me an 
account of the large district in which he 
resides. He has no parsonage, and but 
very small endowment; but the Church 
population, which at one time seemed to 
be absolutely dispersed, has been gradually 
got together again. There is now a Church 
population of 240, and there are seventy- 
|nine children in his school. Instances 
| like these show how much good is being 
| done by these gentlemen; and until you 





carry that plan into effect, certain things | are prepared to deal permanently with the 
were done by the Bill, which cut down the | question of the Irish Church, it is unjust to 
bishoprics in Ireland, and also contained a | cut off the supplies. As we have heard the 


clause supposed to bear some resemblance 


to the present measure, with respect to sus- | 
pending certain benefices. But those bene- | 


fices were benefices where there had been no 
services in the church for three years, and 
anyone who takes the trouble to examine the 
116th clause will see what ample provisions 
were made for providing officiating minis- 
ters to look after the spiritual interests of 
the people in those thinly-peopled scattered 
districts. Care was taken that, if money 
were taken away, it should, at all events, 
be applied to better purposes within the 


Church and for the maintenance of the! 
Church, and it was with such objects and | 


for such legislation that the King placed 
his interest in the temporalities at the 


| fatal words in his sense of them, “ religious 
equality,” again to-night from the right 
hon. Gentleman, I will not be prevented 
from expressing that which I deeply feel 
| —namely, ‘that:*this is an attack, not 
upon the Irish Establishment only, but 
upon the United Church of England and 
Ireland. Not long ago, Sir, the noble 
Lord who has been the Prime Minister, 
and who has been conspicuous in the 
annals of Parliament ever since the time 
of the Reform Bill, and I may say long 
before—I mean Earl Russell — took the 
chair at one of the meetings held in sup- 
port of the Resolutions of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and by whom was he sup- 
ported? Let us see whether the support- 
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ers of the noble Earl stop short at the 
Church Establishment in Ireland, or whe- 
ther their intentions have not a far wider 
range. Why, the noble Lord the Leader 
of the Whigs appeared upon the plat- 
form, surrounded by Mr. Mason Jones, 
Mr. Miall, Mr. Beales, and Mr. Potter; 
and the “ troops of Friends” 
‘accompany old age,” where were they? 
Where were the Whigs who once sur- 
rounded him, and who brought him to the 
high position of Prime Minister of Eng- 
land? At that meeting the noble Lord 
gave up his prejudice in favour of Estab- 
lishment. He said, ‘I have my plan and 
you have yours, but we are both aiming 
at the same object — religious equality.” 
And there was made the last bow of effete 
Whiggism at the shrine of Liberationism 
and Radicalism. The idea that this so- 
called religious equality can be confined tu 
one part of the Empire is perfectly absurd, 
and the men who have theories on this 
subject, and who have agitated them ho- 
nestly, uprightly, and in a manly manner, 
as Mr. Miall has always done—these men, 
though they do not prominently put for- 
ward upon all occasions their ulterior 
views, yet they would, if pressed, admit 
that what they have at heart is the 
destruction of all religious Establishments, 
and the absolute separation, or, as they 
eall it, the freedom of religion, from the 
control of the State. These men speak of 
what is being done, not as you do who 
assert that it will increase the safety of 
the Church of England, but as supplying 
a vantage ground on which they may plant 
their batteries with the certainty that the 
principles which you are establishing will 
insure the fall of the Church. Some gen- 
tleman sent me a few days ago a speech 
delivered by the Jate Bishop of London in 
the year 1835, and I cannot express in 
more forcible terms the feeling I entertain 
in regard to the present measure than he 
used respecting the measure then before 
the House of Lords. He said— 

“What would be more caleulated than the 
passing of such a measure to inspire with fresh 
courage and confidence that hostile band of men, 
neither few in numbers nor contemptible for 
talents and influence, who view the Protestant 
Establishment in both countries with feelings of 
malignant hostility, who meditate jts destruction, 
who, either by storm or sap, by force or fraud, 
by open and manly hostility, which it is easy to 
encounter and resist, or by insinuations and 
inuendoes and false reproaches, with which it is | 
painful and difficult for honourable men to con- 
tend, are bent upon effecting the subversion of 
the Protestant Church of England, but aad 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
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know, nevertheless, that it is hopeless to attempt 
it while the Protestant Church of Ireland stands,” 
[Mr. Bricut: What measure was that ?] 
It was the Appropriation Clause in 1835, 
We are told that these are theories which 
are made use of for Tory and party pur- 
poses; but I read them in the Noncon- 
formist, in the speeches of those who hold 
the opinions promulgated by the Noncon- 
formist, and in the accounts of the pro- 
ceedings of the Liberation Society. If I 
were to put to my hon. Friend the Mem. 
ber for Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield) the ques- 
tion whether he did not consider that 
by a successful attack on the Irish Church 
he would not obtain a vantage ground 
from which an attack might be made 
on the Churches of England and Scot- 
land, I should feel that I was offering 
an insult to him, because he has so con- 
sistently and so honestly proclaimed his 
hostility to all religious Establishments, 
I maintain that by this Bill you interfere 
not only with the position of those who 
have vested interests, but likewise with 
the progress of individuals who ought not 
to be stopped by a measure of this kind in 
the promotion which they deserve. Thus 
you will not merely effect the existing, 
but stop the supply of clergy in the Church 
of Ireland; but also impart distrust to the 
mind of everybody connected with it, and 
all this is to be enacted suddenly and at a 
few weeks’ notice. The clergy will see that 
you are stopping them in their career before 
you have proposed to deal with their inte- 
rests on a large basis, and they will conse- 
quently believe that you will deal with 
them harshly also in the future. Is it no 
degradation that men of learning, ability, 
and devoted to their duties—as all admit 
—and who have hitherto occupied a position 
independent of their congregations, and who 
have relied on the funds of the Church for 
their support, should hereafter be the stipen- 
diaries of a congregation? Is this desirable 
in the interests of truth, in the interests 
of right, and in the interests of religion? 
I believe it is not, and therefore I have 
taken this opportunity of opposing this 
Bill. I oppose this Bill because, when it 
comes into operation, it will have been 
practically announced by the Parliament 
of England that in Ireland the Imperial 
Government is for the future to be purely 
secular. In that case, I do not know 
what course you are to adopt with respect 
to your gaols, your workhouses, and your 
hospitals—how far this absolute disestab- 
lishment is to go, and whether you are to 
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leave to the voluntary system the inmates of 
these unhappy places. When, however, you 
deal with the criminal and the pauper po- 
pulation and the inmates of hospitals, you 
must find means of affording them religious 
consolation and instruction, unless you 
neglect one of the first duties of the State. 
If, therefore, you are to be logical you 
ought to maintain a religious Establish 

ment. The hon. Member for Birmingham 
in aspeech which he delivered a short time 
ago remarked that the Church population 
in Ireland was not a large one, and he 
proceeded to cut it down to 500,000. 
The Census, however, was taken with too 
much accuracy in Ireland to admit of that, 
and I will, therefore, take the Church 
population as it appears in the Census at 
693,000—or close upon 700,000. The 
hon. Member proceeded to say, —‘‘Suppose 
all those persons were gathered together 
in one town, it would only be about the 
size of Liverpool or Manchester.” Now, 
] will take that illustration. If there 
were such a consentaneous and homege- 
neous mass of men collected in one town, 
having one religious interest, and an Es- 
tablishment supporting their religion, I 
should like to see this or any otiier House 
dare to attack it. It is because the Irish 
Churchmen are scattered, and as you sup- 
pose from that cause, weak, that you are at- 
tacking them. I will take the Corporation 
of London, which represents, I suppose, 
some 100,000 people. 


mission, and spoken against by the hon. and 
learned Member for the Tower [amlets 
(Mr. Ayrton) for many years, but it still 
stands, and you can do nothing with it, 
because its members are all banded to- 
gether to resist any attack made upon it. 
Do not suppose that everything ia to go 
against the Church of Ireland so smoothly 
as the right hon. Gentleman seems to 
imagine. There are 700,000 people in 


Ireland interested in the maintenance of | 


the Church; there are in this country large 
masses of people, increasing day by day 
as this question becomes understood, who 
will be more and more prepared to stand 
by their Irish brethren. I believe there 
are in this country and in Ireland many 
Roman Catholics who, in accordance with 
the principles of their own Church, favour 
the union of Church and State, and are 
reluctantly following the right hon. Gentle- 
man, while some are turning round and 
refusing to do so, ‘There are some of that 
religion in this country who, desiring to 
maintain the principles of their faith, 
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The Corporation of | 
London has been reported against by a Com- | 
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object to see the funds of the Irish Church 
secularized, and who, believing in, and 
contending boldly for the faith which 
belongs to them, hope that some day it 
| will be in the ascendant ; they, therefore, 
| will not see that which our wise fore- 
fathers gave for religious purposes thrown 
away for ever by such a measure as is con- 
templated. I have said that in honour 
and duty the members of the English 
Church are bound not to forsake their Irish 
brethren. You who are urging on this 
scheme have before you measures by which 
you can obtain speedily that which you pro- 
fess to desire —an appeal to the people. We 
desire it also; we desire that this great ques- 
tion shall be laid before the new constitu- 
encies, if you will enable us to reach them. 
We are prepared to appeal to them on this 
great question, and are not afraid of the 
answer. It is a remarkable thing that 
Gentlemen who have been always praising 
the legislation of the last thirty years, and 
telling us that the House has so admirably 
| represented the country, seem to think 
that with a change in the constituency 
there is to be an entire change in the 
policy of the country; which seems like an 
admission that they have been for thirty 
years misrepresenting the working men, 
doing that which is injurious to their in- 
terests; that there is all at once to be a 
sudden turn of the wheel; everything up- 
permost is to be put under, and everything 
we esteemed is no longer to be admired. 
If you put boldly, honestly, straightfor- 
| wardly before the people the interest they 
| have in the Church Establishment—and 
| for them it exists as sucli—lI do not hesitate 
to say that, especially as a Reformed Es- 
| tablishment, they will stand by it, to the 
|last. I quoted just now the Bishop of 
| London in 1831, and, perhaps, addressing 
brother churchmen, I may be permitted to 
}conclude what I have to say in his lan- 
| guage— 








| “ By the gratitude you owe tothat Church from 
| which you have imbibed your Christian princi- 
| ples and krowledge, in whose consolations | trust 
| you delight (and may you experience all their 
| efficacy at the closing hour of your existence), I 
| implore you not to give your consent to a mea- 
| sure which will destroy the Protestant Church in 
| Ireland without benefiting the poor Roman Ca- 

tholic population ; which will starve the meri- 
| torious dispensers of God's truth without adding 
| to the comforts of those who are engaged in dif- 
| fusing religious knowledge under a different form ; 
| @ measure of which it is not too much to say that 

it commences with spoliation and sacrilege, and 
| must end in ruin and confusion.” 


I move that this Bill be read a second 
‘time this day six months, 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out the | 
word “now,” and at the end of the Ques- | 
tion to add the words “upon this day 
six months.”—(Mr. Secretary Gathorne 
Hardy.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word 


‘now’ stand part of the Question.”’ 


Mr. LAWSON said, he desired to call 
the attention of the House to some state- | 
ments made by the right hon, Gentleman, 
which he thought were the most remark- 
able that had ever proceeded from a Cabi- 
net Minister in that House. His right | 
hon. Friend the Member for South Lanca- 
shire (Mr. Gladstone) had justified himself 
in propounding a policy with respect to the 
Church of Ireland, on the ground that a 
policy of a different character had been 
proposed by the noble Earl the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland on an occasion when 
he must be supposed to have spoken the 
well-considered opinion of his Colleagues. 
It would be remen:bered that, after the | 
change in the Ministry, a noble Duke in 
“another place’’ stated that the next 
evening the noble Earl would explain the 
policy of Ter Majesty’s Government with 
respect to Ircland. The noble Ear! then 
said— 

“ There would not, I believe, be any objection 
to make all Churches equal in Ireland; but the 
result must be secured by elevation, and not by 
confiscation. Our policy is to make, and not to 
destroy.” 

The noble Earl commented on the insignifi- 
cant character of the Regium Donum, and 
intimated that there would be no objection 
to increase it. [low could that be recon- 
ciled with the statement just made that 
the increase of the Regiuwm Donum and the 
payment of the Roman Catholic clergy were 
never discussed in the Cabinet at all? The 
Government was in this dilemma—either a 
Cabinet Minister was instructed to come 
down to that House and make statements 
caleulated to raise expectations amongst 
the people of Ireland for which he had no 
warrant from the Cabinet, or else he spoke 
the sentiments of that Cabinet ; and yet 
the right hon. Gentleman ventured to tell 
them that these important subjects which 
formed the staple of that speech were 
never even discussed in the Cabinet of 
which he was a Member. Ile left the 
right hon. Gentleman to choose which horn 
of the dilemma he would. The right hon. 
Member for South Lancashire had argued 
that, as the Government themselves ad- 
mitted that important changes would be 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy , 
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recommended by the Commission, his Bill 
was wise and expedient in anticipation of 
such changes ; but the right hon. Gentle. 
man the Home Secretary would not 
assume that such changes would be made. 
Yet the right hon. Gentleman must have 
been cognizant of the Amendment which 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs moved on behalf of the 
Cabinet, and which on the face of it ad- 
mitted that changes must be made. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I said I 
would not assume what changes might be 
made ; and that therefore this Bill might 
not be at all suitable to them. I did not 
say that no changes would be made. 

Mr. LAWSON thanked the right hon. 
Then the 
right hon. Gentleman left the argument 
of the right hon. Member for South Lan- 
cashire entirely unanswered. It was ad- 
mitted that the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs spoke the sen- 
timents of the Government when he said 
that considerable modifications in the tem- 
poralities of the Irish Church might, after 
pending inguiry, be found. Did the House 
remember the language of the noble Lord, 
who said he would not for a moment justify 
the abuses and anomalies which existed in 
the Irish Church? 1f considerable modi- 
fications were to be made—if bishoprics 
and benefices were to be reduced, what was 
the argument against the Bill? The right 
hon. Gentleman spoke of the case of the 
poor curate ; but he left the Bishops out 
of his caleulation altogether. Seeing that 
in Munster and Connaught only 3 and 4 
per cent of the population were members 
of the Established Church, was it not 
worth while to prevent the creation of new 
vested interests by the filling up of vacancies 
—even in anticipation of the correction of 
those abuses the existence of which was 
admitted by the noble Lord the Foreign 
Secretary ? There were several bishop- 
rics in those provinces; and if one of 
those fell vacant and this Bill had not 
passed, there would be created a new 
vested interest of a Bishop to administer 
to the wants of a few scattered Anglicans 
in that district. The right hon. Gentleman 
was now trying to disconnect himself from 
the policy of increasing the Regium Donum 
—of endowing a Roman Catholic Univer- 
sity and the Roman Catholic priesthood— 
in order that he might be able to raise a 
Protestant ery in the country at the com- 
ing elections ; but he could not disconnect 
himself and his Government from the 
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offers on this subject which had been sub- | 
mitted to the Cabinet of the Earl of! 
Derby, and approved by them. But the 
right hon. Gentleman almost admitted the 
case he was attempting to disprove by his 
reference to the Emperor of the French 
and his remark that there was religious 
equality in France. [ Mr. GarHrone Harpy: 
I did not say anything of the sort.} Well, | 
in Franee, Protestant and Catholic mi-' 
nisters were alike paid by the State; and 
that was the very kind of religious equality 
which the noble Earl announced to this 
House. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
added that he had been advised by an| 
eminent lawyer that, if this Bill passed, it | 
would have the effect of repealing the 
Union. 

Me. GATHORNE HARDY: The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman misre- | 
presents me so frequently that I am 
obliged to interrupt him. [** Order!” ] I 
shall not be put down in stating that I 
have been misrepresented. I was misre- 
presented with respect to France. I did 
not say anything about religious equality 
in Franee. [** Order!” }] I wish to make | 


J 
a personal explanation simply. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. Mem.- | 


ber is aware that the rule of the House is 


that it is at the option of the Member in | 
possession of the House to give way or) 
not to an immediate explanation. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: The 
right hon. and learned Member did give 
way. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Then the explana- 


tion should be confined to the single point. | 


Mr. LAWSON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman rose to explain with reference 
to the opinion of an eminent lawyer on this 
Bill. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Then all 


I have to say is that it was not upon this 


Bill that I referred to the opinion of an | 


eminent lawyer; but upon the Bill which 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed to in- 
troduce for the disestablishment of the 
Church in Ireland. 

Mr. LAWSON asked, 


whether the 


House had understood that to be the as- | 


sertion of the right hon. Gentleman with 
reference to the opinion of this nameless 
lawyer; and whether, if so, it was ger- 
mane to the matter now in hand? The 
right hon. Gentleman, no doubt, saw the 


absurdity in what such an argument would | 


involve him, because if this measure 
amounted ipso facto to a repeal of the 
Union, the right hon. Gentleman was in 
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the happy condition of a Minister of the 
Crown, who had advised his Sovereign to 
sanction the introduction of a measure 
having that effect. In spite of his eriti- 
cisms, the right hon. Gentleman had not 
succeeded in pointing out one single blot 
in this Bill. The Preamble was quoted 
from the Chureh Temporalities Act, and 
in the proper and legal form stated that 
Her Majesty had been pleased to place at 
the disposal of Parliament during legisla- 
lation her interest in the temporalities. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that the 
Queen had given no such Answer to the 
Address; but he (Mr. Lawson) maintained 
that Her Majesty’s Answer did, in fact, 
amount to that. She graciously desired 
that her interests should not stand in the 
way of the consideration of the question 
by Parliament with a view to legislation 
during the present Session. What did 
this mean if it did not support and warrant 
the wording of the Preamble? And what 
was the value of the special pleading of 
the right hon. Gentleman on this point ? 
The right hon. Gentleman asked whether 
the advowsons belonging to Trinity College 
were included in the Bill? Certainly not, 
The words of the Bill were carefully framed 
with a view to prevent any sueh construc- 
tion. They were limited to any advowsons 
of which certain Archbishops, Bishops, and 
dignitaries of the Church, as such, had the 


| disposal. Many of the advowsons of Trinity 


College had been bought in the market, 
some of them for considerable sums, and 
were as much private property as any ad- 
vowsons in private hands. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman asked what was the mean- 
ing of the words referring to trustees 
acting in a public capacity. Well, there 
were certain advowsons in Ireland in the 
gift of certain persons acting in a public 
capacity—namely, The Lord Chancellor, 
the Master of the Rolls, the Archbishop 
of Dublin, and certain of the Judges— 
and it was to meet that case that the words 
were introduced. No one who had read 


, the Bill could be, for a moment, under the 


delusion that trustees, acting for a private 
congregation, or for persons who had sub- 
scribed to build churches, would come under 
the clause. Would they be trustees acting 
in a public capacity? A more outrageous 
supposition could not be imagined. With 


‘regard to the charges upon the rents and 


profits which became vested in the Ecele- 
siastical Commissioners under this Bill, the 
Commissioners would, of course, take them 
subject to the liabilities, and the claims of 
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the representatives of the deceased incum- 
bent would be satisfied much more quickly 
than if they were left to be dealt with by 
his successor, who would not be compelled 
to pay until six months after entering on 
the living. Much stress had been laid 
upon the inconvenience which would arise 
from the want of any adequate provision 
to meet the case of a living which became 
vacant in a populous parish ; but his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) had called 
attention to Section 116 of the Church 
Temporalities Act, which made a careful 


provision for the discharge of the duties of | 


such a cure so suspended. The provision 


was that the Commissioners were to au- | 


thorize the appointment of a minister if 
necessary, or confide the duties to the mi- 


nister of an adjoining parish; and were | 


to give him such moderate stipend as they 
thought proper. But his right hon. Friend, 
in considering this Bill, that this was not a 
sufficiently liberal provision ; and accord- 
ingly at the close of Clause 2 in this Bill 
inserted a proviso— 

“ That in regulating the salary of the officiating 


minister regard should be had to the nature and | 


extent of the duties to be discharged.” 


So that the largest possible diseretion was | 
' show any grounds for the accusation; and 


given to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
He conceived that the right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke rather disrespectfully of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners when he 
talked of their sacrilegious coffers. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that they were 
trying to prevent the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners from augmenting the incomes of 
benefices where there was a large Anglican 
population, and only a small amount paid 
to the minister ; but he did not allude to 
the amount of the augmentations that had 
taken place in the instances to which he 
referred. Under the voluntary system 
which the right hon, Gentleman con- 
demned there was no doubt that the 
minister of such a parish would not be left 
with an income of £120 a year to be 
augmented by doles of £10 or £20 from 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. That 
House by large majorities had affirmed the 
principle of the Resolutions, and he there- 
fore declined to follow the right hon. Gen- 
tleman into his argument on the merits of 
Establishments ; but when the right hon. 
Gentleman told the House that the effect 
of this Bill would be to dry up charity in 
the country, he begged leave to say that 
it would be directly the reverse. For 
what was the state now of the Protestant 
parochial population of Ireland? They 
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| were in this condition. They had every- 
| thing done for them by the State. Their 
‘church was built for them, it was warmed 
‘for them, it was kept in repair for them; 
their sexton was paid, their organ-blower 
was paid, their minister was paid for 
them; there was no demand upon their 
purses. But, instead of such a population 
being left to depend upon the State, they 
ought to be taught to do something for 
| themselves. They ought to learn to walk 
‘alone. When he said that the very ele- 
jments of the most sacred rites of the 
| Chureh had to be paid for out of the funds 
|of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners he 
need add not another word. He believed 
| that a much healthier state of things would 
result if the measures of his right hon. 
Friend were carried into effect, and that 
|the ministers who were really deserving 
the good-will of their congregations would 
| find their positions vastly improved. In- 
| stead of languishing on small stipends, 
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| with scarcely any duties to discharge, they 


would then find a much wider sphere of 
usefulness. The Home Secretary had 
charged the Opposition with a design to 
take away private endowments; but he 
challenged the right hon. Gentleman to 


the statement was opposed to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s assertion that, while 
those who looked for advancement in the 
Church to public patronage would be for 
a time deprived of all promotion, the 
friends of lay patrons would enjoy all the 
advantages of the existing system. The 
fact was that the Bill would necessarily 
and properly reserve all private rights. 
Again, it was said that there would be 
danger to the English Church if the 
in Ireland were disestablished ; 
but to his mind they were not the friends 
of the English Church who propounded 
that argument. No one could believe that 
the abolition of the State Church that 
was kept up for the benefit of a small 
and wealthy minority of the people of 
[reland, involved the destruction of the 
State Church that was deeply rooted in 
the affections of the people of England. 
They were no friends of the English 
Chureh who advised them to confide its 
fate to the same bark which the Irish 
Church was now sailing in, even though 
it might for the moment carry the right 
hon, Gentleman opposite and his fortunes. 
This Bill had been brought forward, not 
by the enemies of the Chureh, but by some 
of its best friends—by men who had a 
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conscientious conviction that the time had 
come when religious equality ought to be | 
established once and for ever in Ireland. 
For that reason he had supported the 
measure. It had commended itself to the 
understanding of Parliament and — not- 
withstanding the prophecies of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite—to the senti- 
ments of the country, in which he and his 
friends had entirely failed to evoke the 
spirit of a “No Popery” ery. 

Sm FREDERICK HEYGATE con- 
tended that those who sat on that (the 
Ministerial) side of the House were justitied 
in the resistance which they were prepared 
to offer to the Bill. No battle was hopeless 
until it was lost, and if the decision of the 
House was against the Irish Church that 
decision would be reversed by the country. 
He believed that the main reason which 
had induced the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) to bring forward the measure 
was the emergency of party. He confessed 
tiat it was with surprise he heard the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State say 
that the question of the Regium Donum 
had never been considered by the Cabinet. 
For himself, he was prepared to stand by 
the Irish Church, and he was equally pre- 


pared to affirm that the Regium Donum 
was justly granted to Presbyterians in 
Ireland, and that they would have a fair 
claim to compensation if it were withdrawn. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 


South Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone) had 
spoken strougiy against the anomalies of 
the Irish Church, on the ground that it was 
highly paid, that its members were few, 
and its abuses great. But on more than 
one occasion he had ventured to bring under 
the right hon. Gentleman’s notice that, 
whatever might be the case in some parts 
of Ireland, in Ulster, at all eventa, the state | 
of things was very different, and to that he | 
had never received any answer. He had | 
got a detailed account of the revenue from | 
every source of every parish in Ulster, and 
the number of the Chureh population in 
each, and he would state to the House the 
results in the several dioceses. In the 
diocese of Armagh and Clogher the total 
revenue of the Established Church in 
1861 was £82,922, the Church population | 
150,778. In Derry and Raphoe the total 
revenue was £56,252, the Church popula- | 
tion 65,951. In Down, Connor, and 
Dromore the total revenue was £44,783, 
the Chureh population was 153,467 ; and } 
in Kilmore the revenue was £27,277, and | 
the Church population 31,196. Summing | 
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up these figures the result was that in 
Ulster the revenue of the Established 
Church amounted altogeter to £211,234, 
the Church population to 401,392, the 
number of clergy was 684, the average 
endowment £308, and the average flock of 
each clergyman 580. Thatdid not include 
the Presbyterians. These facts bad not 
been and could not be answered. Why, 
then, should Ulster be included in this Bill, 
and appointments to livings in that part of 
Ireland suspended? As to the compensa- 
tion to be given to the clergy, were not the 
congregations also interested, and ought 
not every individual who enjoyed advantages 
from the present state of thing to receive 
compensation? How the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could estimate the amount of com- 


| pensation for life-interests at three-fifths of 


the value of the capital of the property he 
could not understand, for in twenty or 
thirty years the bulk of the property would 
be altogether diverted. If, indeed, he had 
proposed to allocate a certain portion of the 
revenues in accordance with the wants of 
the population, and that where adequate 
congregations existed there should not be 
total disendowment, he could have under- 
stood the estimate. With regard to the 
voluntary system, it was very well in 
theory; but it would not work except in the 
large towns and where there were numerous 
congregations. The members of the Es- 
tablished Church scattered here and there 
over Ireland would not be able to keep up 
their congregations, and a Protestant family 
placed among a population to a certain ex- 
tent unfriendly, and having little chance of 
communication with clergymen or members 
of its own faith, would either remove to the 
large towns, or, which was more likely, 
would be absorbed among the Roman Ca- 
tholic population. It being agreed on all 
hands that the question was to be definitively 
decided by the country and by a new Par- 
liament, it was not just to suspend the en- 
tire operations of the Chureh, and to con- 
demn it by anticipation, when the ultimate 
verdict might be different. It was not 
worth doing this for the sake of, per- 
haps, one bishopric and a few small liv- 
ings, for the Report of the Commission, 
when it appeared, would show how miserable 
the great proportion of the livings were, 
and would surprise those who had heard of 
the wealth of the Establishment. He did 
not believe the measure would be productive 
of peace, and he protested against it be- 
cause it would substitute Papal supremacy 


for the supremacy of the Crown; because 
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it would unjustly confiscate the property of 
the Church ; because it would excite il- 
lusory hopes on the part of the Roman 
Catholic population, leading to disappoint- 
ment and disaffection; because it would 


virtually abrogate the Union ; because thie | 


voluntary system was an impossibility, being 
inadequate and unsuitable to the wants of 
Ireland ; and, lastly, because so sweeping 
a scheme ought to be accompanied by a 
definite plan showing how the confiscated 
property was to be dealt with. 

Mr. LIDDELL admitted that there was 
gome force in the ingenious argument that 
the Bill might be supported by those who 
wished simply for modifications in the Irish 
Church ; but, its avowed purpose being 
disestablishment and disendowment, he 
must strenuously oppose it. The right 
hon. Gentleman had expressed a hope that 


the other House would be guided by an | 
enlightened prudence in dealing with this | 
Now, he hoped they would be | 
guided by the dictates of principle, and | 
would not forget the duty they owed as | 


Bill. 


an important branch of a Protestant Le- 
gislature to a Protestant people. The 


right hon. Gentleman was a distinguished | 
disciple of a distinguished school of poli- | 
ticians, against whom his (Mr. Liddell’s) | 


only complaint was that they had shown | 


themselves at times too apt to sacrifice 
principle to that species of political pru- 


dence called expediency, and he thought | 


the latter consideration had weighed 
with the right hon. Gentleman and had 
made him forget Protestant principles. 
Nobody believed that this question would 
be finally settled by the present Parlia- 
ment. All admitted that it must be re- 
mitted to the new constituencies. 


of time, and this charge, he thought, the 
right hon. Gentleman had quite failed to 
rebut. 


by him—he had said that he was surprised 
at the friends of the Church expressing 


alarm at the prospect before them in the | 


event of disestablishment. But, was it 
surprising that apprehension should be felt 


that the Church of a seattered minority | 


should be unable to maintain itself? He 
opposed this measure on three clear and 
distinct grounds, that the separation of the 
Irish Church from the State would be 
unjust, unwise, and unnecessary. It was 
unjust, because nothing would persuade 
him that, under the specious pretext of 
doing justice to Ireland, they ought to in- 
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Surely, | 
then, these discussions were a sheer waste | 


The right hon. Gentleman had re- | 
stated to-night an argument already used | 
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| Stet an act of gross injustice upon a very 
| eonsiderable portion of the inhabitants of 
{Ireland. No man, and no body of men, 
were entitled to do evil that good might 
come. If it was wrong to maintain the 
Established Chureh in that country, it was 
a wrong which had been sanctioned and 
consecrated by the traditions of 300 years, 
IIe believed that the Bill was unwise, be- 
cause the action of certain leading states. 
men opposite could not fail to evoke among 
| the people of England a feeling of hostility 
| against their Roman Catholic fellow-sub- 
| jects. It was all very well to accuse the 
Ministry of raising a ** No Popery’’ ery, 
but those who really evoked that ery and 
{the evil passions which accompanied it 
| were the promoters of the Bill. He main- 
tained, in the third place, that the measure 
| was unnecessary. He had lived in Ireland, 
| and he did not believe that the people of 
that country—and he spoke more partien- 
larly of the peasantry—had any strong 
feeling in their minds against the Estab- 
lished Church. It was no doubt very easy 
for their spiritual guides to get up a mo- 
mentary fecling, and cause strong expres- 
sions to be used against the Establishment, 
but there was no deep-rooted sentiment of 
animosity, such as was sometimes assumed 
to prevail. The Opposition were exceed- 
‘ingly unanimous in supporting this first 
attack upon the Irish branch of the Pro- 
testant Establishment, but did they expect 
their unanimity long to continue? What 
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| were they going to do with the endowments 
| when they got them ? 


That question lad 
never been answered. The right hon. 
Gentleman had been very cautious in his 
statements on this subject; but the Oppo- 
sition were like an army who were attack- 
ing a strong fortress—to succeed.in the as- 
sault they were compelled to stand shoulder 


| to shoulder— but who would find it difficult 


to maintain their discipline when thie fortress 
was carried, and the troops disposed to divide 
the plunder. He regretted that the great 
party to which he (Mr. Liddell) belonged 
were in Office when such a measure was 
before the House, because he believed 
their power of obstruction would be much 
greater if they were in Opposition. He 
must express the doubt he felt that if hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had been on those 
Benches, the question would ever have been 
introduced in its present form, or the pre- 
sent sweeping proposals enunciated. He 
was one of those who held that extensive 
modifications were necessary in the Irish 
Chureh, and the Government unquestion- 
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ably entertained a similar opinion, as ap- 
peared from the Amendment and the 
speech of the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. 
the Government would propose to retain 
anything which could be called an abuse 
in the Established Church of Ireland. If 
the clergy failed in their duty, which he 
did not believe, let them be recalled to a 
sense of it, or if in certain places there 
were no congregations, then let its limits 
be contracted. But why destroy the 
Irish Chureh because our co-religionists 
were in a minority, and were scattered 
far and wide over the country? On these 
grounds he cordially opposed the disestab- 
lishment of the [Irish Church, and he re- 
gretted that a different mode of settling 
this exceedingly difficult question had not 
been attempted. It was perhaps rather 
late in the day to talk of the endowment 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood, because 
it was assumed by Gentlemen on both sides 
that the Roman Catholics would not accept 
it for their clergy. But the offer had not 
yet been fairly made, and he must question 
whether if an offer had thus been made it 
would have been refused. If that had 


been done thirty years ago it would have 


brought peace to Ireland and to England. 
But the dissensions that prevailed in both 
countries would only be aggravated by the 
present measure. When he remembered 
that the band which had joined in the 
attack on the Church was composed of 
parties who entertained widely different 


views amongst themselves, and who were | 


only united to accomplish, from various 
motives, a work of destruction, he could 


not doubt that when the question of dealing | 
iment in Ireland ought to be maintained 


with the endowments came —if it ever 
came — to be considered, the unanimity 
which was now so remarkable would dis- 
appear at once, and perhaps for ever. Le 
should cordially record his vote against this 
measure, regarding it as the first step in a 
violent, unscrupulous, and unnecessary at- 
tack on the Irish Church. 

Mr. SYNAN: I cannot but feel, as 
every Member of the House must by this 
time feel, that it is very difficult to offer 
anything new on the subject under discus- 
tion, and that it is most wearisome to hear 
the same statements, the same expressions 
of opinion, and the same arguments re- 
peated. I shall, however, in the little I 
have to say confine myself as much as 
possible to observations in reply to the 
hon. Member for Londonderry, and the 
hon. Member for Northumberland, and 
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perhaps I may commence with the con- 
cluding statements of the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down. He said that if 
Her Majesty’s present’ Government had 
remained in their old places in the Opposi- 
tion they could have defended the Irish 
Church more effectually than they could 
now that they were opposite. Well, if on 
the Treasury Bench they can offer a less 
effectual resistance to the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire than they could in Opposition, 
the evident conclusion is that the sooner 
they go into Opposition the sooner will 
their defence of the Church become effec- 
tive, which it is not likely to be so long 
as they prefer remaining on the Treasury 
Bench. I think that is a fair conclusion 


| from the argument of the hon, Gentleman. 


The hon. Gentleman said further that he 
believed Her Majesty’s Government had 
the interest of the Irish Chureh so deeply 
at heart that they would be ready to make 
for it any sacrifice they consistently could. 
Well, if they are preparedto make a sa- 
crifice for the Irish Chureh, what sacrifice 
could be less for patriotic men than to 
cross the floor of the House, for the sake 
of being able to make a vigorous defence 
of the Church from the Opposition Benches? 
I am sorry that not more occupants of the 
Treasury Bench were present to hear that 
advice tendered to them; but perhaps they 
may nevertheless be convinced by an ar- 
gument whose strength I have never known 
surpassed. The hon. Gentleman has sup- 
ported his argument on the present occa- 
sion by something which, to me, at all 
events, partakes of the nature of a para- 
dox. He says that the Church Establish- 


because it is the Church of a poor mino- 
rity. He tells us, also, that having lived 
for some time in Ireland, he is very in- 
timately acquainted with that part of [ler 
Majesty’s dominions. I am sorry the hon. 
Gentleman knows so little of Ireland, as 
he shows he does; but I, coming from 
Ireland, and certainly knowing my coun- 


|try and my countrymen well, know that 


the Irish Church is the Church of as rieh 
a minority as any minority of any country 
in the world. It is the Church of a mino- 
rity; but the minority comprises nearly all 
the landed interest of the country, and to 


'@ great extent the proprictors of the mer- 


cantile wealth of Ireland. The Irish Church 
had been described as the Church of a 
small minority; but admitting the facts as 


| peculiarly distinguishing its members, it is 
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paradoxical that it should be urged as an 
argument in favour of an Establishment. 
But that is not the only argument the hon. 
Gentleman has addressed to us; for he, 
as well as the hon. Member for London- 
derry, has rested lis case upon this, that 
the Irish Church is at all events the Church 
of a scattered population — and the prin- 
ciples upon which Chureh Establishments 
were to be supported now and hereafter is 
this, that wherever there is a scattered 
population, be it rich or be it poor, there 
it is the duty of the Government to es- 
tablish a Church to teach its religion to 
the seattered population. May I ask the 
hon. Member for Londonderry what is to 
become of the scattered Presbyterian po- 
pulation of the North of Ireland? Why 


has not the Government provided a Church | 


for them to teach the tenets of their re- 


ligion? And what is to become of the 


scattered Roman Catholic population in | 


England? Why is there not a separate 
Establishment for the purpose of teaching 
them also? Well, then, I think I may 
leave this argument to answer 
thurch Establishments are evidently not 
founded on any reasons of such a nature. 
They were institutions the expedicney of 
which was to be determined by every people 
for itself ; that people fully represented in 
its Government, expressing their opinions 
deliberately and freely, and saying whether 
they wished to have a Church for the teach- 
ing of a particular religion or not, or whe- 
ther they ore so earnest, so zealous, and 
so religious in their sentiments themselves 
that they would support their religion and 
their pastors. I say, then, let the zeal of 
the Protestant Church supply the means 
for providing its own religious teaching, 
and let not the zeal of the other religious 
denominations be called upon to supply it. 


The argument which the hon. Gentleman | 


has used is not an argument that ought to 
be addressed to the House as the founda- 
tion of a Church Establishment in any 
country whatever. But the supporters of 
lier Majesty’s Ministers are not satisfied 
with indulging in the paradoxical argu- 
ments to which I liave referred ; but they 
adduce others from which there ensues a 
perfect reductio ad absurdum, Thus the 
hon, Member for Londonderry refers to the 
case of Ulster, and asks what is to become 
of the Protestant population of that pro- 
vince, where, he says, there is only a sum 
of £350,000 available for the religious re- 


quirements of 100,000 persons, or an ave- | 
rage of 10s. a head to support religious | 
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teaching in the province? Why, if the 
same amount per head was allowed to 
the Protestants of England the sum 
which they would have at their disposal 
jannually for religious purposes would be 
| £10,000,000 instead of £3,000,000. If 
|then, as the hon. Member for London- 
| derry contended, the Protestants of Ulster 
| had not funds of adequate amount at their 
| disposal for religious purposes, it followed 
that the funds of the English Established 
|Chureh ought to be increased to at least 
£10,000,000 annually, and that instead of 
being, as it was, something like 2s. 6d. 
per head of the Church community, it 
| Should be increased to 10s. The favourite 
remedy which the Government advocates 
in these circumstances is that known as 
‘levelling up ;"’ but how much would the 
Catholics of Ireland be likely to receive 
under the operation of any such principle ? 
How much was paid by foreign countries 
| for religious purposes where the * levelling 
up” principle had been adopted? Why, 
in France the amount was Is. a head, and 
in Saxony it was 6d. There was little 
probability, at any rate, that they would, 
even in a financial point of view, be so well 
off as the Protestants of Ulster, whose 
10s. a head for religious purposes the hon, 
Member for Londonderry thought not ex- 
cessive. Well, when we see such argu- 
ments as those adduced in support of the 
Church of Ireland, is it not clear to the 
comprehension of any man of common 
sense, of any disinterested person who has 
not allowed himself to be influenced by the 
“No Popery”’ ery, that the cause is really 
indefensible whose advocates resort to argu- 
ments so ridiculous? Aud here I would leave 
| the case that has been attempted to be set 
up on behalf of the opponents of the Bill; 
' but that I desire, before doing so, to advert 
to the appeal which has been made to one’s 
feelings by the hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down. Several hon, Gentlemen turn 
on the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Lancashire with the charge that 
it is we (the Opposition) who have evoked 
| this “No Popery’’ spirit, that has set class 
'against class and sect against sect in this 
country. Well, in reference to this charge 
I will say this—that if the demand for jus- 
tice causes those who maintain injustice to 
excite the spirit of ‘‘No Popery” for the 
purpose of defeating the claims of justice, 
those are the men who evoke the mischievous 
spirit, and not the men who demand that 
the injustice shall cease ; it is the spirit of 
evil, ever ready to prompt (o animosity and 
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violence, that is responsible, and not the 
spirit of good, which calls for the perform- 


ance and fulfilment of what is just, and com- | 


mends itself to the appreciation of honest 
men. But that the ‘* No Popery’’ spirit has 
been evoked I do not believe ; nor do I be- 
lieve that it will be evoked with success, as 


it has nothing to support it but the intense | 


bigoted feeling which exists in some parts 
of the country, and which at one time 


manifests itself in burning down of houses | 
and chapels, and at another in the sale of | 


obscene publications, upon which the con- 
demnation of a tribunal has been pro- 
nounced. It is yourselves that you ought 


to charge with any kindling of religious | 
If it has been aroused at all it | 
has been aroused by you; and upon your | 


animosity. 


own heads will be the consequences. But 
I believe that this feeling which you say 
has been evoked is only an alarm, got up 


for the purpose of frightening those who, | 
whether in this House or out of it, support | 


a just cause against formidable opponents. 
As the great English poet has said, ‘* the 
fear of death is most in apprehension ;” 
so I believe just in the same way that 
this fear of the destruction of the Irish 


Chureh exists most in apprehension, and | 


if you did destroy it there would be no 


ground for the fear, the alarm, or the ap- 

prehension which you profess as the result | 
of such a measure ; but, on the contrary, 
that there would be laid in Ireland the | 


foundations of peace and order. And that 
brings me to another argument used by 
the hon. Member for Northumberland— 
namely, that the peasantry of Ireland did 
not feel any interest in this question what- 
ever. 

Mr. LIDDELL: I beg the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s pardon. What I said was, that 
they cherished no antagonism to the 
Chureh. 

Mr. SYNAN: In that opinion I can 
fully agree with the hon. Gentleman. I 
know my country well ; and he is right in 
saying that no class in Ireland felt animo- 


sity against the Church Establishment. | 
What they do feel, however—and what | 


they would be the veriest slaves on the 
face of the earth if they did not feel—is 


the inferiority of their position. That they | 


do most deeply feel; and if they did not 
feel it, the iron of slavery would have en- 
tered their souls. They feel the rule of 
Protestant aseendaney above them; the 
foundation of that ascendancy is the Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland, and until you 
throw that barrier that separates one class 
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| of the population from another you cannot 
|lay the foundation of peace and prosperity 
‘in Ireland. The Irish Church Establish- 
/ment is the root of many of the social ills 
that afflict the country; it is the enuse of 
its present insecurity and the origin of class 
hatred ; and I say that the first step to be 
taken for the purpose of getting rid of the 
difficulties of the Irish question is that of 
disestablishing and disendowing it, while 
the first step to disestablishment and dis- 
endowment is to pass the Suspensory Bill 
| now before the House. In conclusion, let 
|me only say further that I am astonished, 
|after the debates which have taken place 
and the Resolutions that have been passed 
in this House, Her Majesty’s Government 
should be opposing, by all means in their 
power, a Bill which was the necessary 
consequence of steps already taken, Upon 
what principle is it you adopted the first 
Resolution after it had been carried by a 
large majority of this House? Upon what 
| principle is it that you adopted the seeond 
}and third Resolutions without a division, 
and as the natural and necessary corollary 
of the first — and yet refuse to allow the 
Suspensory Bill, which is merely intended 
to carry out the object of the second Reso- 
lution, in the same manner as the second 
and third Resolutions carried out or flowed 
from the first — and yet, I say, refuse to 
allow the Bill to receive a second reading ? 
Will you answer that plain and simple 
question? Upon what principle I say do 
you oppose it? Surely it is as much a 
corollary of the Resolution which was 
iearried in the House by a majority of 65 
| votes as the second aad third Resolutions 
were ; and on what grounds, on what prin- 
iciple can you justify your hostility to a 
measure which appears to those out of the 
House to be a matter of course following 
necessarily upon the proceedings which we 
have already taken? Sir, I ean only ac- 
‘count for the opposition to those proceed- 
‘ings, taken as they have been for the 
| pacification of Ireland, by the supposition 
that the Government are depending upon 
the chapter of accidents. Her Majesty’s 
Government have given opposition to every 
step taken in this matter, not because they 
think they can stop that which they know 
|must necessarily pass-—not because they 
| believe they have any hope of defeating 
the Bill or resisting successfully the spirit 
|which is now abroad, and which calls for 
| the disestablishment of the Irish Chureh ; 
|but for the purpose of taking advantage 
| of anything that may arise to trip up those 
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who are carrying on these proceedings, and | to the Irish people, and to aid us at this 


for the purpose—in case a General Election 
should take place — of appealing to the 
bigoted feelings of a class of people in this 
country, and of raising the ‘‘ No Popery” 
ery throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. But, Sir, I am satisfied that in 
this House no chapter of accidents will 
enable them to avail themselves of that 
advantage for which they look ; and I hope 
the good sense of the English people is too 
strong to be influenced by appeals to the 
‘* No Popery”’ ery of former days, which 
did sufficient mischief in its time, and which 
alienated not alone one portion of the people 
of this country from another, but placed 
the people of England and of Ireland in 
direct antagonism. Sir, I tell hon. Mem- 
bers opposite that this is not a safe line of 
action and of argument for them to adopt. 
It is not safe for them to tell the Irish 
people that it is their fears for the English 
Church that leads them to maintain the 
Church Establishment in Ireland. It is 
not safe to tell the Irish people that it is 
for the purpose of preserving the Protes- 
tant Church in this country that a wrong 
is to be perpetuated in Ireland, and that 
the justice which they demand is to be 
denied them. The hon. Gentleman who 


spoke last (Mr. Liddell) said that a wrong 
was not to be done in order that good 


might come from it. Is not the hon. Gen- 
tleman running in the face of his own ar- 
gument ? [Mr. Grapstoye: Hear, hear! ] 
Is he not saying that a wrong must be 
done to the Irish people in the maintenance 
of the Chureh Establishment—the Church 
of a rich minority—in order that there may 
be no attack made upon the Chureh of 
England? Is that not doing a wrong 
in order that what the hon. Gentleman 
thinks is a good may come from it ? 
Well, if it is, upon what ground ean such 
& course—even upon the arguments used 
at the other side—be justified ? You have 
often charged the Roman Catholie Church 
with doing wrong that good might result 
from it. The charge was false—but now 
you are admittedly doing that which you 
condemn, and you are telling the Irish 
people that you are doing so. And do you 
think when you are sowing the wind in 
that fashion that you will not reap the 
whirlwind ? I tell hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that it is their duty not to sow the wind, 
and their interest not to reap the whirl- 
wind ; and I call upon them from conside- 
rations of interest, and above all, of duty, 
to join with us in doing an act of justice 


Mr. Synan 


| side of the House in carrying a measure 


which will have the effect of establishing 
peace and tranquillity in Ireland. 

Mr. VERNER said, that the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanea- 
shire (Mr. Gladstone) appeared to have 
given himself over to the Ultramontanes 
and the voluntaries, who arrived by cross 
roads at one point—namely, the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Chureh. It had been 
for centuries the object of the Church of 
Rome to humiliate England, because of 
the high and-honourable position assumed 
by her as the champion of truth against 
error. He knew that for saying this he 
should be put down—as a noble Lord ex- 
pressed it in a late debate—as an uncivil- 
ized being using the bludgeon of argument, 
As such he was prepared to stand there, 
Ile contended that at present religious 
equality was enjoyed in Ireland. Praeti- 
eally, there was no prohibition to the en- 
tertainment and exercise of the peculiar 
views of every religious sect in that coun- 
try. Would Roman Catholic ascendancy 
be equally tolerant? If they did away 
with the privileges pertaining to the out- 
ward position and manifestation of the 
Protestant Esablished Church, would they 
not at the same time do away with the 
fundamental principle of the Monarchy, 
and upheave the pillars of the Constitu- 
tion? He might quote the testimony of 
Roman Catholic laymen upon this point, 
That given by the late Right Hon. Anthony 
Blake was peculiarly strong. Ie stated 
before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons that the Established Church was 
rooted in the Constitution, being estab- 
lished by the fundamental laws of the 
realm ; and that, in his opinion, it could 
not be disturbed without danger to the 
general securities for liberty, property, 
and order in this country. Ile could not 
regard this measure as other than an in- 
fringement of the Act of Union—a positive 
breach of faith, unjust to English as well 
as Irish Protestants. But the Church of 
Ireland did not rest on the Act of Union 
alone, for it had been united ecclesiasti- 
eally with the Church of England ever 
since the year 1172. There appeared to 
be many on the Benches opposite anxious 
to prove that the proceedings of Parliament 
were a farce ; for they had been told that 
the most solemn Acts of the Legislature 
were little better than waste paper, and 
nothing was binding to-morrow that was 
done to-day. But this was a two-edged 
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sword, which it was dangerous to use. | 
Apart from what might be called the 
statistical argument, what else was relied 
upon by the supporters of the Bill might 
be condensed into the convenient phrase of 
“Justice to Ireland.’’” That was the ery 
of the Liberals ; and what did they intend 
todo? They had done wrong to Roman 
Catholics in former times, and they now 
thought they could wipe out that stain by 
doing injustice to the Protestants of Ire- 
land, who numbered 1,250,000, and were 
the best educated, most energetic, and 
most truly loyal portion of the community. 
It was said that the Irish Church, as a 
missionary Church had been a failure. But 
what had been its history? Conflicts had 
arisen between the priests and missionaries; 


Scripture readers were aszaulted, and fights | 


and riots had occurred even over the graves 
of converts. 
was not a missionary among a hostile po- 
pulation; but a minister devoting his time 


to the interests of his own flock, and being, | 


at the same time, respected by the Roman 
Catholies of hia district. 
clergy of the Irish Church had well per- 
formed their duty was to be found in the 
fact that the number of Churehmen in 
Ireland was greater now, in proportion to 
the population, than in 1834. If the 
clergy had not succeeded in converting 
the Roman Catholics, at least they had 
guarded the Protestant population of the 
South and West from the proselytizing 
activity of the Irish priests. If the present 
blunder should be completed, and the 
Chureh should be disestablished, the peo- 


ple would still hear the sound of the| 


Church bell; and the minister, converted 
into a missionary, would be in their midst. 
And the expectant peasant would not be 
one penny the richer, for the machinery 
which the Chureh of Rome had placed in 


the hands of the priest would compel the | 
peasant to pay for the support of his| 
If the Irish | 


Church as he did at present. 
Church was disestablished what would fol- 
low? It had been said that the liberality 
of Protestants would keep the lamp lighted 


even when the number of Churchmen was | 


too small to support a church and a clergy- 
man. He endorsed that opinion, and be- 
lieved that if the Bill were to pass, those 
societies which undertook missionary work 
in Ireland would receive £1 where they 
now received only Is. In every parish in 
the South and West a missionary would be 
placed. This result, considering how mis- 
sionaries were treated in Ireland—one 
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A proof that the | 
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having been stoned and almost murdered 
—would hardly be agreeable to those who 
declared that they desired to see religious 
peace. What the people of Ireland really 
wanted was some substantial measure of 
justice, which would relieve their condition 
and elevate their character ; but beneficial 
effects of that nature were not to be ob- 
tained by making the country the battle- 
field of party, or by the action of those 
who had brought it to its present state of 
degradation. If hon. Members desired to 
promote peace in Ireland, he called on 
them to beware of adopting a measure 
which, while it stung and outraged the 
feclings of every true Protestant, could 
not but disappoint the Roman Catholie 
population, and prove a fertile source of 
irritation and heartburning on all sides. 
Mr. WHALLEY said, that, in reply to 
the hon. Member for Lisburn (Mr. Verner), 
he would advance two or three reasons for 
supporting the second reading of this Bill. 
He maintained that nothing could be more 
unsound, in the apprehension of every 
lawyer who had studied our Constitution, 
than the view of those who held that the 
Church of England and Ireland formed 
any part of that Constitution. That Church 
was as distinct and separate from the Con- 
stitution itself as was the army and navy, 
| or any other institution of the country. 
| The Established Church in England and 
| in Ireland was nothing more than an expe- 
}riment with the view of encouraging what 
he might call a religion of home growth 
instead of a religion connected with and 
recognizing an external authority. The 
principle of our Constitution was that no 
foreign Prince, prelate, or potentate should 
exact tithe, or toll, or exercise any inter- 
ference in this realm, and to that the 
| Crown was pledged ; and, but for the weak 
props and buttresses by which, after the 
Revolution of 1688, it was sought to bol- 
ster up that artificial and anomalous insti- 
tution, the Established Church in England 
and in Ireland, that institution could have 
no position or strength in the country. In 
confirmation of his statement that the 
Church was separate from the Constitution, 
he would refer to the fact that, in 14035, 
1410, and 1414, the House of Commons 
declared that it was contrary to the Con- 
stitution that money should be applied by 
the State for the purpose of supporting 
| any religion ; and they also declared that 
all ecclesiastical endowments should be 
devoted to the service of the State. In 
1423, household suffrage was done away 
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with, and the 40s. freeholds came into | 
existence. The wars of York and Lan | 
easter followed; and during that period 
the House was muzzied. Then came the| 
Reformation, which was a compromise be- | 
tween the people and the clergy; and a) 
portion of the ecclesiastical property was | 
applied to secular purposes, and another 
portion was given to the Established 
Chureh, which was founded as an experi- 
ment, merely for the purpose of maintain- 
ing the clergy who would recognize as 
their head the Sovereign of the country. 
Now, that experiment broke down in the | 
time of Charles I., againin that of William 
II{.; and it had broken down in these | 
times. In the words of the right hon. | 
Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe), he said, 
**Cut it down; why cumbereth it the 
ground?” If they could not withstand 
foreign authority, if they could not prevent 
Popery—the greatest curse of humanity— 
from assuming power, he said—Give way, 


and fight with these weapons no more, | 


He wanted no Establishment; the Protest- 
ant Church could support itself. 
lieved that there would be no difficulty in 
providing for Protestant worship in even 


the most scattered and remote parts of | 


Ireland—no more difficulty than was found 
in Wales, and there every nook and corner 
had its chureh or chapel of ease. He had 
come to the conclusion that, as the system 


of the priests had failed to protect this | 
country against the Roman Catholics, the 
Church ought to be a voluntary institution | 


under the banner of free trade. The 
Church in Treland was no grievance to 
Ireland ; and he, for one, regretted that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire had brought forward 
the measure for the abolition of the Irish 
Church to meet the attacks of assassins. 
But they must now depend on the people 
and the system of free trade, which had 
been so successful in our other national 
affairs. The parsons were dumb dogs that 
barked not ; and the time had come when 
it must be seen what the people could do. 
The elergy of the Established Church in 
Ireland had failed in missionary work, 
which was done in that country by men 
like the Rev. Mr. Campbell, who went 


forth as a voluntary, armed only with the | 
sling and stone of his own conscience, and | 
who was knocked down and nearly mur- | 


dered on account of his attempting to read 
the Bible to the people. 


rely upon the mass of the people of these 
Mr, Whalley 
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Ile be- | 


/against such attempts that she was now 


| gious liberty. 


Let them, in | 
regard to this matter, as to several others, | 
‘right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
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realms, and let the Chureh stand apart 
from artificial aid. If this were done, not 
only would the onflowing waves of Popery 
be prevented from overspreading this coun. 
try, but the Church of England would go 
on prospering, and meulding in higher and 
nobler form the thought of the people, 
The hon. Gentleman who had recently 
spoken with so much vehemence against 
Protestant ascendancy was very much 
mistaken if he thought that Protestants 


| were not going to insist on Protestant 


ascendancy. Protestant ascendancy was 
one thing, Chureh ascendancy another, 
They were certainly not going ‘to submit 
to anything short of Protestant ascend- 
ancy, which meant a right to resist, even 
to the death, any attempt to interfere with 
the Government of this country on the 
part of any foreign Prince, prelate, or 
potentate; and to resist what was even more 
powerful than an enemy’s sword, priests 
in their slippers, with their confessionals, 
and encyclicals, and all the paraphernalia 
of priesteraft. It was because England 
had, from time to time, made a stand 
the nations. He 


pre-eminent among 


should be ashamed of his countrymen if he 
could suppose that they required State aid 
| or support to maintain the great principle 


of Protestant ascendancy, civil and reli- 
There must be some limit 
to the attempts which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Gladstone) was making to 
keep together what it must be confessed 
was a somewhat heterogeneous party; and 
he (Mr. Whalley), for one, could not sacri- 
fice the doctrine of Protestant ascendancy 
even for that object. 

Mr. KARSLAKE said, he must enter 
his protest against the Bill. It professed 
to aim only at the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church ; but it was the opinion of 
many hon. Gentlemen on his side of the 


| House that a disestablishment of what was 


inaceurately called the Irish Chureh must 
lead sooner or later to a disestablishment of 
the English Church. The trath of that 


| warning was conclusively shown by the 


words uttered by the great defender of the 


| faith who had just addressed the House. 


The hon. Member for Peterborough (Mr. 
Whalley) had told the House that he was 
going to vote for this Bill, because it was 
time to put an end to parsons of all deno- 
minations, and to establish free trade in 
religion. The hon. Member was an in- 
stance of the strange supporters that the 
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South Lancashire had gathered around 


him in his attack upon the Irish branch of 


the United Church of England and Ireland. 
The speech of the hon. Member showed 
how enormous was the power which the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) had 
obtained over those opposite ; and it would 
appear that his ‘“‘ Open sesame! ’’ to the 
heart of the hon. Member was “ free trade 
in religion.” It was asked how those who 
had permitted the 2nd and 3rd Resolu- 
tions of the hon. Member for South Lanca- 
shire to pass as corollaries upon the first, 
could object to the second reading of this 
Bill. But the answer was obvious. The 
Resolutions were mere expressions of opi- 
nion, whereas thia Bill would be a positive 
act. It was an act which, as it seemed to 
him, would paralyze not only the Irish 
Church, but the new House of Commons. 
He(Mr. Karslake) did not, however, en- 
tirely agree in the opinion of the Prime 
Minister, that the 2nd and 3rd Reso- 
lutions should be treated merely as corol- 
laries of the first. The 3rd Resolution 
was something more than acorollary of the 
Ist, because it tended in the direction of 
action. There was a difference between 
the present House of Commons expressing 
its opinions, and going so far as to pre- 


judge a question which would have to be 


decided by the Reformed Parliament. He 
asked hon. Members, and legal Members 
in particular, to adduce a precedent for 
this Bill—a precedent for an expiring 
House of Commons, in a provisional state 
of existence, not only expressing an opi- 
nion upon a matter to be decided by a new 
Parliament, but prejudging it by taking 
legislative action. Supposing, for the sake 
of argument, that this Bill should pass ; 
was it worth while, for the purpose of 
saving an undefined but very moderate 
sum, to attempt to prejudge this question, 
which might be decided in an opposite 
direction by the new House of Commons? 
It was singular to see the anxiety of hon. 
Gentlemen to deal with the question. How 
was it that, though they had been in Office 
for years, it had never occurred to them 
before to bring the subject forward. If 


the grievance was one that required such a | 


hasty remedy, why had that remedy been 
delayed till now ? He could quite under- 
stand the position of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Gladstone). That right hon. 


Gentleman might to a certain extent have | 


been trammelled by his party relations. 
He had always been a great admirer of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and he had proved 
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| his admiration, not in words but in deed ; 
| for, at the expense of great personal incon- 
| venience, he had gone down to vote for him 
}as the very best Member that could be 
| selected for his honoured University. When 
| the right hon. Gentleman was the right hand 
|of the most Conservative Prime Minister 
that had ever borne rule in this country, 
|he might naturally abstain from raising 
such a question. But other Members who 
| sat on the Opposition Benches had not been 
| trammelled like the right hon. Gentleman. 
For instance, there was the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Calne (Mr. 
Lowe), Ever since he (Mr. Karslake) had 
known him, his views were destructive 
rather than Conservative. How was it 
that he, a man respected for his abilities 
by all, never discovered till last Easter that 
this was a question of urgency which de- 
manded immediate legislation ; that ‘‘the 
hour and the man ” had arrived? Although 
hon. Gentlemen had sat here for ten or 
twenty years without doing anything, they 
were going to pass a Bill before the Ist of 
August. This would be for hon. Members 
opposite to pass a vote of censure on them- 
selves. He thought they were bound to 
pay more attention to the eloquent lan- 
guage of their Leader. He (Mr. Karslake) 
was not going to blame a man for honestly 
changing his opinions. A man who changed 
}his opinions, and declared openly that he 
had changed them without party feelings 
or bias, and from no desire of aggrandize- 
ment, was a far more honest man, and 
one more to be respected than the man who 
shrank from avowing the change through 
the fear of being charged with vacillation 
or with motives which were too often im- 
puted in such cases. But he had been 
struck with the coincidence between the 
observations of the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department made early in the 
evening, and those of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for South Lancashire, published in a 
certain well-known work. He had not 


' got by heart, as perhaps he ought, a pas- 


sage from the excellent book of the right 
hon. Gentleman, so he had put it down— 


‘“‘The union is to the Church of secondary, 
though great, importance ; her foundations are 
on the holy hills; her charter is legibly divine. 
She, if she should be excluded from the precincts 
} of Government, may still fulfil all her functions, 
and carry them out to perfection. [er condition 
would be anything rather than pitiable should she 
once more occupy the position which she held 
| before the reign of Constantine.” 


| Now, Sir— 
2C 
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“ But the State in rejecting her would actively 
repudiate its most solemn duty, and would, if the 
connection is sound, entail on itself a curse.” 
Now, Sir, an hon. Member asked what was 
the point? The point was that from such 
noble sentiments, expressed in such noble 
language, it followed that this was a ques- 
tion which required consideration, and that 
it should be kept until next year at least. 
This question was plainly one that ought 
not to be hastily decided. 
have full time to consider and deliberate 
upon it, and to bring it first before the 
leading men of their constituencies, and 


afterwards before the electors, and then | 
they ought to determine the question with | 
| making such a statement. 


more care and consideration, if possible, 
than they did any others which came before 
them. 
legislation, the state of business was such 


that there was no time for entertaining a 


Suspensory Bill this Session. The title 
was happy, for its provisions kept Mem- 
bers on all sides of the House in a state of 


suspense, preventing other and more ne- | 


cessary legislation, while precious time was 
flying— 
“Sed fugit interea, fugit irreparabile tempus, 
Singula dum capti cireumvectamur amore.” 


There was first the Boundary Bill, then | 


the Reform Bills, Scotch and Irish, be- 
sides the numerous little Bills of the hon. 


and learned Baronet the Member for Clare. | 


Only that morning at one o'clock they had 
given a good deal of time to a Bill to pre- 


vent playing at pitch and toss in rustic | 


districts. He appealed to the House not to 
waste further time on fruitless discussions 
in this most important Session. 

Mr. Serseant BARRY said, he hoped 
the House would not be induced to defer 
legislation on this subject to avother Par- 
liament. It was of vast importance that 
the hopes which had been excited in Ire- 
land should not be disappointed by the 


barren result of mere abstract Resolutions. | 


As an Irish Roman Catholic, and speaking 
for his Catholic fellow-subjects, he declared 
that, in supporting the present Motion, they 
were not lending themselves to any attack 
upon the Protestant Church or Protestant 
institutions of England. He had never 
heard of such a suggestion coming from 
any body or from any individual; nor had 
he, indeed, ever heard any argument ad- 
duced by an Irish Roman Catholic in fa- 
vour of the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church which would apply equally to the 
English Establishment. 
the present condition of Ireland impaired 


Mr. Karslake 
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They ought to | 


But even were the matter ripe for | 


He believed that | 
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the influence, lowered the prestige, en- 
feebled the strength, and, in certain con. 
| tingencies, might endanger the stability of 
|this Empire. He deeply deplored that the 
| Premier should have leut the weight of his 
name to a statement so startling and un- 
founded as that of the alleged conspiracy 
for the severance of Church and State 
| between the Irish Roman Catholies.—[An 
|hon. Memper: Irish Romanists.]—Irish 
Romanists he called them, but he had 
|afterwards disclaimed using the word 
| offensively—and some nameless party in 
ithe Chureh. It was unfortunate that the 
Prime Minister of this country had been 
unable to give any satisfactory reason for 
If there had 
been such a combination Cardinal Cullen 
must be a party to it. The only evidence 
| he had seen of any extraordinary combina- 
tion was when the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, with faces in 
| which personal admiration was artistically 
| blended with religious reverence, conducted 
the Prince of Wales to the Catholic Uni- 
| versity, where he was received by Cardinal 
| Cullen—regarded in England as a Jesuit 
| of the Jesuits. Why at one part of the 
| Session was a Catholic University dangled 
before the eyes of the Catholics, and then, 
when it suited the party in power to get up 
a ‘‘No Popery” ery, why was the idea 
abandoned? But when he heard one Ca- 
| binet Minister denouncing the opinions ex- 
pressed by another on an important ques- 
tion, he lost the faculty of being surprised. 
One section of the Cabinet had spent the 
| Easter Recess in ostentatious adulation of 
Popery, while the Premier directed his 
efforts to raising the ‘*No Popery”’ ery. 
It was inaccurately stated by the hon. 
Member for West Kent (Mr. Dyke) that 
Fenianism had not been put forward by 
anyone in debate as a reason for the Irish 
Church policy of the Opposition. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire had distinetly put Fevi- 
anism forward as a ground for adopting a 
remedial policy, and rightly so, for the 
man would be undeserving of the name of 
statesman who would attempt to deal with 
the condition of Ireland and ignore such 4 
question as that. Irish discontent in the 
hands of Gentlemen opposite was a very 
elastic substance. When Arms Acts and 
measures of repression were under diseus- 
sion the situation of the country was repre- 
sented as desperate; but when remedial 
measures were suggested Irish discontent 
shrank to the most limited proportions. 
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It was alleged that the Fenian ranks were 
composed merely of adventurers and Soci- 
alists, finding sympathy only among the 
very dregs of the Irish population. 
two or three years ago that might have 
been the case, but it was not now. 
of the outrages which had happened, must 
indeed, have been the work of ignorant, 
violent persons. The Clerkenwell explo- 
sion, for instance, and the attempted assas- 
sination of the Duke of Edinburgh ; if, in- 
deed, the latter were a political offence. He 
believed it was not. [“Oh! Oh!’] Well, 
he would not discuss the matter; but he 
believed there was not sufficient informa- 
tion before the country te enable them to 
judge. Nobody, however, to whom an op- 
portunity had been afforded of watching the 
Fenian conspiracy, and the amount of dis- 
content in Ireland, could have failed to ob- 
serve that the Fenian sentiment was spread- 
ing widely and had extended into a higher 
grade recently than it had reached before. 
Among those who abstained from actively 
taking part in the organization, there was a 


wide and increasing sympathy with the | 


principle which it avowed. Passing from the 


subject of Fenianism, there was a symptom | 
|temporalities of the Church they were 


| striking at the rights of private property. 
| He denied altogether the analogy between 


of the times about which he wished to say 
a few words — namely, the declaration of 
the Limerick priests. That was a remark- 
able document, drawn up by a man of 
conspicuous ability, and was daily receiv- 
ing adherence from those who avowed their 
belief that the Imperial Parliament was 
either unable or unwilling to cope with the 
difficulties of Ireland. But [rishmen who 
had confidence in Parliament looked with 
intense anxiety to the result of that debate, 
aud with unspeakable alarm to the prospect 
of this Session terminating as other Ses- 
sions had done, without the passing of any 
measures, but measures of repression, such 
as the suspension of the Habeas Corpus. 
The suggestion that they ought to wait for 
the Report of the Commission on the Irish 
Church was regarded by Irishmen with 
ridicule not unmixed with contempt. For 
what were they asked to do but to wait for 
the result of a Commission, the members of 
which were invested with no power to deal 
with the evil, and who, if they were, noto- 
riously would not exercise it? But then it 


was said the Established Church in Ireland | 


had no connection with the unhappy poli- 
tical and social condition of the country. 
All he would say on the subject was that 
the Irish Church was best described as the 
monster grievance of Ireland. Other ques- 
tions urgently demanded a settlement, but 
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Some | 


Some | 
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of the social system, aggravating and em- 
bittering every other souree of discontent. 
There had been an historical quarrel in Ire- 
land between the natives and a colony of 
invaders; and under these cireumstances the 
devotion of the national Revenues to the ex- 


| elusive use of the Church of the alien colo- 


nists not only kept alive the memory of 
past feuds, but was a living monument of 
foreign conquest and native subjugation. 
It had been said that it was necessary to 
maintain the Irish Establishment in order 
to preserve the Church in England. But 
if that was so, what stronger argument 
could be used with the people of Ireland in 
favour of total separation? The Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
stated, on the authority of a lawyer, that 
the effect of disendowing the Irish Church 
would be to repeal the legislative Union be- 
tween the two countries. He (Mr. Serjeant 
Barry) could only say that he did not envy 
the Judge who had to listen to the lawyer 
who made that statement. One of the 
four canons of opposition to this Bill em- 
ployed by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister was that in assailing the 


the title of a private person to his estate 
and that of the Church to its temporalities, 
and for this reason —that in every civilized 
community every member of that commu- 


| nity, as the very condition of his existence, 
| acquired certain rights; but the Church 


had only an existence derived from the law; 
it was not, in fact, a corporation, and, even 
if it were, a corporation had no existence 
outzide the law, and the Jaw which had 
created could destroy—which had given 
could take away. He hoped that Parlia- 
ment would adopt that Bill, which would 
be a first step towards ameliorating the po- 
litieal condition of Ireland. He did not 
mean to say that it would remove all the 
sources of discontent in that country ; but it 
would strike a deadly blow at the root of that 
discontent. He believed that the passing 
of the measure would go far towards creat- 


_ing in Ireland a healthy tone of public opi- 


nion. It would inspire the people of that 
country with confidence in the United Parlia- 
ment, and it would be alarge advance towards 
making the Union between the two countries, 
not as it was at present, a forced political 
connection, but areal Union, maintained by 
a mutual sense of equality, by reciprocal 
good-will, and a community of interests, 


2C3 
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Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Warren) said, that the 
right hon. Member for South Laneashire | 
(Mr. Gladstone) had argued that the 2nd | 
and 3rd Resolutions were corollaries of 
the Ist, and that this measure ought to be 
accepted as a corollary of the Resolutions. 
But it was one thing to pass an abstract 
Resolution and another thing to introduce 
a measure of active legislation. A Sus- 
pensory Bill assumed that the other House 
of Parliament as well as that House would 
disendow and disestablish the Church of 
Ireland, but he trusted that was an event 
which never would oceur. The Govern- 
ment did not believe that the people of 
the United Kingdom would consent to the 
disenduwment or disestablishment of the 
Established Church in Ireland, and were 
quite prepared to appeal from this mori- 
bund House of Commons to a higher tri- 
bunal—the Commons of the United King- 
dom: and he was sure this appeal would 
not be in vain, whether it were made to the 
present or the new constituencies. Burke, 
writing to Sir Hercules Langrish upon the 
Union, said— 


“The people of Great Britain might be de- 
pended upon in cases of any real danger to aid 


the Government of Ireland against any wicked 
attempts to shake the security of the happy con- 

° ° ‘ . ’ | 
stitution in Church and State.’ | 


He, as an Irish Member, now confidently | 


appealed to the Protestants of Great Britain } 


for protection against this wicked attempt. 
He would not on this oecasion argue the 
question as to the desirability of continuing 
or ending the Irish Establishment ; he 
merely wished to show how impolitic it would 
be to pass the Bill precipitately. It behoved 
hem to remember the safeguards which the 
wisdom of our ancestors had placed as but- 
tresses for the Irish Church. He referred 
to the Act of Settlement, the Coronation 
Oath, and the pledges which were given | 
when the Emancipation Act was passed. 
He did not pretend, however, that these | 
were beyond the power of the Legislature | 
to touch. He conceded that Parliament | 
was able to rescind its enactments, and 
that the Coronation Oath was in the 
nature of a contract. But these were | 
important and solemn considerations in | 
another point of view, and he asked the | 
House to pause before it scattered to oy 
winds all that the wisdom of statesmen | 
such as Mr. Pitt and Sir Robert Peel had | 
devised for the protection of the Irish | 
Church. Another point he wished to im- 
press upon the House was that the move- 


Mr. Serjeant Barry 
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ment against the Irish Church was, indeed, 
a direct attack upon the Established Church 
of the United Kingdom. It was only neces. 
sary to think for a moment who supported 
the right hon. Gentleman, to be assured of 
this. First, there were the Friends of the 
voluntary system, who were opposed to all 
Establishments ; then came the Roman Ca- 
tholics, who were unquestionably opposed 
to the Protestant Establishment of Eng- 
land. [‘*No, no!”] Who could deny 
that when Roman Catholic Members were 
continually asking for religious equality, 
in calling for religious equality they really 
called for the disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the Church of England. If 
religious equality were attempted in Eng- 
land, it must be either by levelling up 
or levelling down. Were they going to 
level up by raising the Roman Catholie 
hierarchy in this country? If not, they 
must level down and disendow the National 
Church of this country. The right hon, 
Member for Portarlington (Mr. Lawson) 
had once said upon this subject— 


**We should never lose sight of this, and it is 
the very corner-stone upon which the Establish- 
ment rests, that it is not the ‘ Church of Ireland’ 
at all, but that it is the United Church of England 
and Ireland—and that, as such, it is to be dealt 
with. And Jet no man dare to bring forward in 
Parliament any Motion relating to the revenues or 
property of the Church without including in it 
that of which we are a part—the Church of Eng- 
land.” 


But the right hon. Member for South 
Lancashire had dared this very thing, and 
his right hon, Friend was strongly sup- 
porting him. Another reason for post- 
ponement was the state of complete dark- 
ness in which the House was left as to 
what was to be done with the funds of 
the Church when they had been taken 
possession of. The author of the Bill had 
said they were to be applied to Irish pur- 
poses and not tothe clergy of Ireland of 
any denomination. The Bishop Moriarty 
differed from the right hon. Gentleman, 
and claimed the spoil for the Roman 
Catholic clergy, and he himself could not 
see what should be done with the money 
if it were not applied to the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church. The hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Bright) seemed to have 
rather a curious opinion on the subject, 
and his view appeared to be different from 
that of the right hon. Gentleman the Men- 
ber for South Lancashire. Speaking on 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Cork 


| (Mr. Maguire) he had said— 
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“T will go no further, but to say that whatever 
is done, if a single sixpence is given by Parliament 
in lieu of the Maynooth Grant or in lieu of the 
Regium Donum, it must be given on these terms 
enly—and on that matter I think Earl Russell has 
committed a great error—that it becomes the ab- 
solute property of the Catholics, or the Episco- 
palians, or of the Presbyterians ; it must be as 
completely their property as the property of the 

at Wesleyan body in this country, or of the 
Independents, or of the Baptists, belongs to those 
bodies. It must be property which Parliament 
ean never pretend to control, or regulate, or with- 
draw.”—[3 Hansard, exc. 1660.] 

Thus the several Churches of Ireland would, 
in fact, become endowed Churches, with 
property to be held by them exempt from 
the control of Parliament. This sounds 
like an admission that ecclesiastical pro- 
perty might exist, so that Parliament could 
not withdraw it. He should like to know 
what securities more solemn, binding, or ef- 
fectual could be proposed for Church pro- 
perty than the Act of Union with Ireland ; 
yet the hon. Member was joined with his 
Friends in endeavouring to set it aside. If 
property might be held by a religious com- 
munity exempt from the control of Parlia- 
ment, there was no such body with claims 
equal to those of the Protestant Established 
Church of Ireland. It had been charged 


against the supporters of the Ministry that 


they had offered no arguments in support 
of the Irish Church ; he replied that none 
against it had come from the Opposition. 
All the assertions of the Opposition de- 
pended on oue proposition which had never 
been established ; he referred to the state- 
ment that Irish discontent arose from the 
existence of the Irish Establishment. The 
hon. and learned Member for Dungarvan 
(Mr. Serjeant Barry) had said that was the 
root of Irish discontent. This he denied; 
but he allowed that the cause as stated by 
the hon. and learned Member was histori- 
eal. The cause of Irish discontent was 
that the races had not mixed, and that the 
conquering race held not only the property 
of the Church, but had divided the property 
of the Irish chieftains. And indeed the 
complaint on the ground of the Church pro- 
perty seems futile when it was remembered 
that it was taken from the old priests of 
Ireland in the time of Henry II., and not 
at the time of the Reformation. On these 
grounds, he counselled the House to post- 
pone legislation until the country had had 
an opportunity of declaring its opinion on 
the subject. 


Catholic Member representing a not unim- 
portant constituency, he was anxious to 
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| express his views on the subject. He 
| wished to treat it in its political and 
| social aspect, as distinguished from its 
| polemical and religious side. He could 
assure the House that he expressed the 
| views of every Roman Catholic gentleman 
of education in Ireland when he said that 
the disestablishment of the Anglican Church 
in Ireland was not supported by them as 
an aggression on the religion of their fellow- 
countrymen, or for the aggrandizement of 
any Church. The question, as it presented 
itself to their minds, was, whether the An- 
glican Establishment was to be continued 
in Ireland as the Church of the minority 
of the nation, and as a type of hereditary 
political ascendancy, created by statesmen 
in days gone by, altogether for political 
purposes, and without reference to the re- 
ligious feelings of the people, the only real 
basis of such an institution. That Church 
created a discontent which was widely 
spread amongst the masses, and permeated 
every stratum of society in Ireland; and 
for that reason all the soundest politicians 
and deepest thinkers of this and preceding 
times had come to the conclusion that all 
ita political and sectarian ascendancy should 
be abolished. The stock argument against 
this proposition was, that the Irish Church 
had been so inseparably united with the 
Church of England by the Act of Union, 
that if you attempted to infringe the tem- 
poralities of the Irish Church, you neces- 
| sarily must deal with those of the Chureh 
of England. The late Lord Piunket—a 
man of whom every Irishman might be 
proud—expressed, in the year 1835, when 
the same question was raised upon the 
Appropriation Clause, the opinion that the 
partial appropriation of the Irish Church 
property to educational purposes was not 
in the slightest degree a violation of the 
principles of Protestantism, or of the Act 
of Union, and that the 5th Article of that 
Act, while it identified the Churches of 
| England and Ireland, with regard to wor- 
ship, doctrine, and discipline, did not iden- 
tify them with respect to temporalities, for 
otherwise the whole system of composition 
for tithes was in violation of it. It had 
been urged that this Church, having been 
consecrated by ages, should not be dis- 
turbed; but the House would recollect that 
Lord Melbourne once said that it was 
| never contemplated to have in Ireland a 


| Roman Catholic population and a Protes- 
Mr. MURPHY said, that, as a Roman | 


tant clergy; that the intention was the 
eradication of the Roman Catholic and the 
substitution of the Protestant faith ; and 
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that that policy having been abandoned by | 


the repeal of the Penal Laws, an opposite 
course ought now to be pursued. It was 
said that the Protestant people of England 
and Ireland were unanimously opposed to 
any meddling with the revenues of the 
Irish Chureh ; but he could not agree in 


that opinion, aud as an instance that the 
assertion was not true, he might refer to a 


meeting in favour of the disestablishment 


of the Irish Church, held three weeks ago | 


in the city he had the honour to represent 
—Cork. The meeting was called in com- 
pliance with a requisition signed by up- 
wards of 10,000 persons. A Protestant 
Lord Lieutenant of the county was chair- 
man, and the speakers (amongst others) 
were Protestant noblemen and persons of 
the highest position in the county. It 
was not true that all members of the Es- 
tablished Church in Ireland believed the 
present position of the Church subserved 
the interests of true religion. With respect 
to that, he might state he received a 
letter recently from an eminent Protestant 
clergyman in Ireland, in which he said— 

“] have no desire to see the connection be- 
tween Church and State in Ireland continued for 
one week longer.” 


In ecnclusion, he trusted the House would 


inaugurate a new and happy era in Ire- 
Jand by passing the Bill of the right hon. 


Gentleman the Member for Sonth Lanea- 
shire. 

Lorpv ELCHO: 1 ean assure the House 
tliat I shall trouble them but for a few 
moments, and in doing so I shall not at- 
tempt to follow the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan (Mr. Serjeant Barry) 
in his argument as to whether there is a 
crisis in Ireland sufficient to justify the 
course of policy pursued by the right 
hon. Member for South Lancashire (Mr. 
Gladstone), or whether the policy of the 
right hon. Gentleman will or will not put 
an end to dissatisfaction in Ireland, or will 
maintain or do away with the Union. On 
that point 1 hold a very strong opinion, 
which I have ventured to express before 
—that logically this Bill leads to the dis- 
establishment of all Churches or to the re- 
peal of the Union. Now, I am opposed 
to this Bill, because it appears to me to 
be a stretch of the power of a majority to 
force this legislation through this House. 
It is a stretch in this way—I do not believe 
it to be necessary, and, certainly, such a 
course is unprecedented ; it is logically the 
result of the circumstance that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 


Mr. Murphy 
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Lancashire has spoken so strongly against 
the policy of bringing forward an abstract 
Resolution. Having so spoken, Sir, it 
seems to me that the right hon. Gentle. 
man feels himself bound to bring forward 
this Bill, lest it should be said that he had 
moved an abstract Resolution which could 
produce no results. I shall oppose this 
measure with my vote on the same ground 
that I opposed the Resolutions which were 
brought forward by the right hon. Gentle. 
man. Both the Bill and the Resolutions 
have been brought forward on the ground 
of religious equality. Now, I deny the 
possibility, under our present Constitution, 
of establishing the principle of religious 
equality. You may have the principle of 
religious toleration, to any extent ; but the 
principle of religious equality, I maintain, 
directly, logically, and I believe practically, 
does lead, and will lead, to the disestab- 
lishment of the Church in Scotland and in 
England, and, as I have stated, to the 
repeal of the Union. I have but a very 
few words to say upon this subject, but I 
hope they will be very much to the point. 
The hon. Member for Dungarvan, with 
view to calming the apprehensions of those 
who desire to see the continuance of the 
connection between Chureh and State, says 
that the party with whom he is connected 


|—the Irish Roman Catholics, and, as I 


take it, the Roman Catholics of England 
also — do not look in any way to further 
legislation on this question of Church Es- 
tablishment — that no ancillary measures 
are intended — that they do not wish to 
attack the Established Church of England 
or our Protestant institutions. Now, Sir, 
that is language which has been heard 
within the walls of Parliament before, and 
from the same quarter. It was heard forty 
years ago. It was heard on the Roman 
Catholic Emancipation Act, at the time of 
Maynooth, and it will be heard in this 
House again and again till there is that 
religious equality which those Gentlemen 
who represent Roman Catholic constituen- 
cies contend can lie only in the supremacy 
of their Churech—[* Oh, oh!” ]—if not in 
its supremacy, at any rate in its perfect 
equality. Now, what does perfect equality 
mean? When the House was kind enough 
to hear me on the Resolutions I said that 
to establish perfect religious equality in 
Ireland you must throw open the Lord 
Lieutenancy to Roman Catholics, I said 
that in England you must have the Wool- 
sack open to Roman Catholics, and I said 
—or, if I did not say it I intended to say, 
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that you must go further—you must re- 
peal the Act of Settlement, and that the 
Throne of this country, if you were to have 
perfect religious equality, must be thrown 
open to Roman Catholics as well as to 
Protestants. That statement was no doubt 
laughed at at the time. It was regarded 
as a day-dream ; but what has oecurred 
since? This question now stands before 
us in a very different light from that in 
which it appeared last time I addressed 
the House. A Notice which has been given 
since that discussion may have escaped 
the attention of some hon. Members, in- 
asmuch as it was handed to the clerks at 
the table instead of being publicly an- 
nounced, It is a Notice given by an hon. 
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| Settlement. 


and learned Gentleman who has been most , 


prolific in his attempts at legislation—an 
hon. Gentleman who the other night 


brought forward a Motion with reference | 


to a residence for Her Majesty in Ireland, 
and to show that this hon. Gentleman is 
not a mere enthusiast, to show that he is 
not au unreasoning and unreasonable man, 
I will appeal to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Lancashire, who on 
the occasion of the Motion being brought 
forward by the hon. Gentleman, who is a 
Baronet, gave him a character, and said 
that his hon. Friend was ‘‘ remarkable for 
his intelligence and his moderation.’’ Now, 
Sir, what does this Roman Catholic Mem- 
ber, this ‘intelligent and moderate’ Ro- 
man Catholic Member, propose ? Here it 
to 

“Sir Colman O'Loghlen,—In Committee on 
Promissory Oaths Bill:—To move the following 
Clause :—(Sovereigns of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, after the passing of this Act, shall not be 
required to take the Declaration against Tran- 
substantiation, &c. at their Coronation or at any 
other time.)” 

It goes on to say— 

“ After the passing of this Act no Sovereign of 
Great Britain and Ireland shall be required to 
take, make, or subscribe at his Coronation, or on 
the first day of his first Parliament, whichever shall 
first happen, or any other time, the Declaration 
commonly called the Declaration against Tran- 
substantiation and the Invocation of Saints and 
the Sacrifice of the Mass as practised in the 
Church of Rome, anything in the Bill of Rights 
or Act of Settlement to the contrary in anywise 
notwithstanding.” 


Will the hon. Member for Dungarvan now 
say that there is nothing ancillary to this 
measure, at least in the mind of one “ in- 
telligent and moderate’ Roman Catholic? 
With that Declaration on the table of this 
House this question assumes a different 
light. Why is this measure brought for- 
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ward? It is brought forward as a cure 
for Fenianism; it is brought forward to 
produce content in Ireland; and here we 
have before this measure has passed the 
second reading a Motion on the table which 
says that those whom it is sought to satisfy 
by this policy and by this measure will not 
be satisfied at all until they have complete 
religious equality — an equality that can 
only be obtained by repealing the Act of 
I stand here as an indepen- 
dent Member of Parliament. [‘* Oh, oh!” 
and laughter.| Those Gentlemen who make 
those pleasant noises behind me—I would 
ask any one of those Gentlemen who in- 
dulged in the sound to get up in his place, 
and to show me, by words uttered by me 
in this House, or printed in addresses to 
my constituents, how I have ceased to be 
an independent Member. For a time I 
gave my support to Lord Palmerston. I 
owe no allegiance to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Lancashire, 
and if there were cross-Benches in this 
House, I should sit upon them. There are 
no cross-Benches in this House, and, upon 
the whole, my sympathies being more with 
the Liberal side, I sit upon the next thing 
to the cross-Benches. I repeat I stand 
here as an independent Member. The 
consistency of the right hon. Gentlemen 
on the opposite side of the House or on 
this side of the House is a matter of in- 
difference to me. I do not care whether 
the one says, ** We will attain religious 


[equality by levelling up,”’ or the other, 
|“ We will attain that object by levelling 


down.”” To-night the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary has denied that 
there ever was any question in the Cabinet 
of levelling up by endowing the Roman 
Catholic religion in Ireland. As an Inde- 
pendent Member of this House, I see that 
the Government are prepared to the best 
of their ability to resist this course of le- 
gislation, and to maintain the Constitution 
as secured by the Act of Settlement. On 
the other side, I see the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Laneashire—I 
give him credit for sincerity in the matter. 
[** Oh, oh! ”]—I am sorry that it is offen- 
sive tv hon. Members near me that I should 
give the right hon. Gentleman credit for 
sincerity, but, nevertheless, I do give him 
eredit for sincerity—embarked in a policy 
which I honesily and conscientiously think 
sooner or later will end in the results to 
which 1 have already referred. Feeling 
and believing that these results will surely 
follow the policy of the right hon, Gentle- 
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man if it be adopted, I shall give my |in the greatest possible danger if this legis. 


cordial support to the policy of the Go- 
vernment in preference to that of the right 
hon. Gentleman. I know not what is going 
to happen. I know not whether we are or 
are not to have an appeal to our constitu- 
encies; but I think it desirable that the 
country should clearly and intelligibly see 
what possibly may be in store for us should 
the policy of the right hon, Gentleman be 
adopted ; and I only hope that the Motion 
of which I have read the words, and which 
has been put upon the table of this House, 
will be written in big letters in every bo- 
rough and in every county in this great 
country. No doubt, if we are to have a 
diss»lution upon this question, it will be a 
great inconvenience and a great expense to 
every Member of this House ; but all 1 
ean say is that in such an event, I shall go 
to my constituency with a clear conscience 
and with a full confidence as to the re- 
sult. 

Mea. W. E. FORSTER said, the noble 
Lord who had just sat down had taken 
great pains to prove his right to the title 
of an independent Member, but he could 
assure him that he had put himself to un- 
The noble Lord had 


necessary trouble. 


stated that his sympathies were generally 


on the Liberal side, but if that were the 
case, he certainly exercised a most remark- 
able control over himself by not yielding to 
those sympathies. He could assure the 
House that he would detain them but a 
few minutes while he made a few observa- 
tions on the Bill before them. 


Established Chureh in Ireland, he had not 
taken part in any of the debates which had 
occurred upon the subject, and he should 
not have risen upon that occasion had it 
not been for one remark which fell from 
the Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Warren) just before he sat down, in which 
he expressed his surprise that hon. Gentle- 
men on the Opposition side of the House 
could suppose that they were doing any- 
thing by this course of legislation to stay 
the discontent which existed in Ireland. 
In that remark lay the whole drift of 
the question, and he would shortly state 
why he thought they were doing a great 
deal to still the discontent in that coun- 
try. A great deal had been said about 
the Act of Union. The noble Lord who 
had just sat down said, he believed the 
Union would be in danger if this legislation 
were carried into effect; but he, on the 


contrary, believed that the Union would be | 


Lord Elcho 


‘this discontent in Ireland ? 


Although | 
feeling deeply upon the question of the | 


Why had we 
Hon. Gentle- 
men told them they were pandering to the 
Fenian agitation. He supposed hon. Mem- 
bers on that side of the House had as great 
a contempt for the Fenian agitation as hon. 
Members opposite could have, and as great 
a determination to put it down, but they 
saw very well that behind that agitation 
there was a feeling in Ireland which alone 
made it possible for that agitation to take 
any hold. And whence arose that feeling ? 
It arose from what he was compelled to 
believe was a reasonable and natural feeling 
on the part of Irishmen at this moment, 
Much had been said about religious equa- 
lity, but something should also be said 
about political equality. What were the 
real conditions of the Union between Eng- 
land and Ireland? Upon what conditions 
would an Irish patriot desire to preserve 
that Union? Certainly not upon the con- 
dition of the absorption of Ireland into 
England, but upon as fair conditions of 
political equality between England and Ire- 
land as between England and Scotland ; 
that there should be a common Legislature 
for Imperial pnrposes, but that the special 
legislation for each country should be in 
accordance with the feelings and with the 
interests of the country affected by that 
legislation. Was there any patriot in Ire- 
land who would ask for the preservation of 
the Union on any other ground? Was 
there anything that came more nearly home 
to a man’s interest and feelings than his 
religion? The feeling of the enormous 
majority of the Irish people was against 
the Irish Church Establishment. If Par- 
liament wished to preserve the Union, it 


lation were not carried out. 


| must do one of two things—either trample 
| down the feelings of Irish nationality or 


admit Ireland to union with England on 
terms of equality. It was said that the 
Irish Church was an Imperial question, 
and that the condition of the Union was 
that the Established Church should be 
maintained in that country. But was that 
the condition of the Union between Eng- 
land and Scotland. Was it to be said that 
the influence and interests of the English 
Church were so great that, whatever Irish 
patriots might demand, Parliament could 
do nothing for them? He did not believe 
that an argument fraught with greater 
danger to the Established Church in Eng- 
land could be devised. He wished for the 
preservation of the English Church. He 
was not brought up in it. He was born 
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and brought up as a Dissenter. But he|as he said, with that side of the House 
believed that the English Episcopal Church | while he always so efficiently supported 
as an Established Church was a great /|the other. The words of the noble Earl 
blessing, and that this was the feeling of | (the Earl of Mayo) had been quoted this 
the English people. But on what other |evening; they were alluded to by the 
ground, except upon this feeling, could | Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ihe English Church be maintained? If| ment in a particularly marked manner. 
the English people wished it to cease would | He said he did not accept the interpreta- 
it be continued? The people of Ireland | which his right hon. Friend the Member 
did not wish the Irish Church to remain. | for South Lancashire put on those words; 
He trusted that those who felt it to be| but he very carefully avoided in any way 
necessary to the stability, and almost to | disowning those words; and, after having 
the existence of the Empire, that Ireland | simply stated that he did not accept his 
should be contented would not be told that | right hon. Friend’s interpretation, he went 
they must choose between the English | on to say what he himself was or was not re- 
Chureh and keeping up a Church in Ireland | sponsible for. He said he never used words 
which the majority of the people disliked. | implying religious equality, and nobody 
It was impossible, as he had said, to inflict | on that side of the House ever charged 
a greater blow upon the English Church | him with having done so. All they ever 
than an argument of that kind. In the| charged him with was this—that evidently 
one case the great majority of the people of | entirely disbelieving in religious equality 
England, and even the Dissenters, wished | in Ireland—having before, and again to- 
for the preservation of the English Church. | night, stated how futile, how absurd in his 
The strength of the English Church was | mind was religious equality, he sat quietly 
not in her hierarchy, or in the presence of | by while that one of his Colleagues who 
the Bishops in the House of Lords, but in| was specially responsible for the affairs of 
her parochial system, and in the feeling that | Ireland, in a speech in which he was ex- 
this ideal was not always, but was still | pected to state the policy of the Ministry 
fairly fulfilled, that there was a man in | in regard to Ireland, brought in that re- 
every parish of good character, more or less | mark, not as a personal or casual obser- 
devoted to the high objects set before him, | vation, but at the close of a chain of argu- 
and in a position to look after, not only the | ment, when they were all looking anxiously 
spiritual and moral, but also the temporal | to know what the policy of the Conserva- 





welfare of the people of his parish. There 
was no such state of things—no such pa- 
rochial system was possible in at least 
three of the provinces of Ireland. A right 
rev. Prelate, for whom he had the highest 


respect, had threatened them with 20,000 | 
parsons using their pulpits for election | 


cries if the Irish Chureh question should 
be settled according to the wishes of the 
Irish people. There was no one for 
whom he entertained greater respect than 
for that right rev. Prelate; but he was 
sure when he came to consider what 
were the real interests of the Church, 
of which he was such an ornament, he 


must feel that was scarcely the kind of | 
argument he should have used on this | 
He had not intended to trouble | 
the House with any remarks on the pre- | 
sent oecasion; but, being on his legs, | 
he would venture before sitting down to | 


question. 


ask the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Minister of the Crown what was the real 


opinion of the Government with regard to | 


the question of religious equality on which 
his noble Friend who last spoke seemed 
to differ from them, his sympathies being, 





'tive Government would be as to keeping 
| up the Established Church in Ireland. The 
| noble Earl spoke with great definitiveness 
|when he said that there could be no ob- 
|jeetion to religious equality, provided it 
was not effected by confiscation. What 
he wanted to ask was, how did the Pre- 
mier explain that allusion of the noble 
| Earl to religious equality? There was 
' nothing that had been said by the Premier 
that contradicted that allusion; on the 
| contrary, it was clear that the allusion ap- 
peared to fill up the programme of the 
| Premier. He said his policy in Ireland was 
to create, not to destroy. With his great 
power of language the right hon. Gentleman 
was fond of using words which appeared to 
mean a great deal more than he explained 
at the time, and the meaning of those 
words he had never explained. The House 
had a right to ask the Premier whether 
he disagreed with the words used by the 
noble Earl; or, if he did not disagree 
with them, what interpretation he put on 
| them. It was not fair, as this question was 
| to be brought before the new constituen- 
| cies, that Gentlemen opposite should go to 
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the hustings with two cries —that they 
should raise in the presence of the strong | 
Protestant followers of the hon. Member | from the measure. I apprehend that the 
or North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) |course we took was not only conve. 
he would not say the ‘No Popery ” but a|nient to the House, but consonant with 
strong Protestant ery ; and that, on the|common sense. To say that because 
other hand, they should go before the | we did not take further divisions on the 
Roman Catholics of England and Ireland | 2nd and 3rd Resolutions we are there- 
and say, ‘ You had better not take your | fore estopped from opposing the Bill is a 
advice from the right hon. Member for | proposition which every person, on reflec. 
South Lancashire, but take your advice | tion, will feel to be one that cannot be 
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tary right, when the Resolutions assumed 
the shape of a Bill, to express our dissent 


from Rome, and Cardinal Antonelli will 
say, ‘Don’t be so excessively earnest to 
disestablish the Irish Chureh—rather have 
faith in that great man, the present Pre- 
mier of England. He has never listened 
to the ery of a Free Italy, and has always 
opposed the Member for South Lancashire, 
who, though he appears to be on your 
side, has done the cause of Ultramon- 
tanism no good in past days. Don’t be 
afraid; it is true the Premier will not dis- 


establish the Irish Chureh, but something | 


very prosperous for the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland will follow from his action if you 
will allow him to remain in power.’ ”’ 


Premier at this last moment to say, whether 
he disavowed the statements of the Chief 


Secretary for Ireland, and if not how he | 


explained them. 


Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, the right hon. | 
Gentleman who moved the second reading | 
of the Bill this evening seemed to complain | 


very much that I should offer any opposi- 
tion to his Motion, on the ground that 


the Ministry had not opposed the 2nd | 


and 3rd Resolutions, which he previously 
moved. We did not oppose those Resolu- 
tions, because, as I described them, we 


looked on them as being corollaries of the 1st | 


Resolution ; and the right hon. Gentleman 
admitted the justuess of that description. 


It does not follow that, when you oppose a | 
policy, you are bound to oppose it on every | 


stage. Common courtesy and the common 
sense of the House teach us that such a 
way of conducting public business would be 
utterly impracticable. We had taken on the 
Resolutions of the right hon. Gentleman 
two divisions in full Houses, and, therefore, 
I only followed Parliamentary custom in 
announcing that though we objected to the 
2nd and 3rd Resolutions as strongly as 
to the Ist, yet we should be content not 
to take any formal division on them, ex- 
pressing only our protest against them; 
but that we should reserve our Parliamen- 
Mr. W.E. Forster 


It | 
was not fair to lay too much stress upon | 
one speech of any Minister of the Crown; | 
but he thought they had a right to ask the | 


jsustained. But the right hon. Gentleman, 


not content with maintaining that we are 
| unreasonable in opposing the Bill, because 
|we did not oppose, except by protest, the 
| 2nd and 3rd Resolutions, says that we 


The right hon, 


| ought to support the Bill. 
| Gentleman said— 

“ Not only am I astonished that you oppose the 
| Bill, but I had every reason to believe that you 
| would deem it your policy and an advantage to 
support it; because you have consented to the 
appointment of a Committee to investigate the 
condition of the Irish Church, and as you your- 
| selves admit the possibility of the Committee pro- 
posing considerable modifications in the tempo- 
ralities of the Irish Church, what could be more 
convenient than that in the meantime you should 
pass a Suspensory Bill which would prevent the 
creation of any new vested interest, which it 
would be very inconvenient for you to have to 
deal with by after legislation.” 

Well, Sir, Lam perfectly willing so far to 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman, that 
if he will undertake in Committee to pro- 
pose clauses providing that all the resources 
which may accrue from the suspended 
bishoprics and rectories should, when our 
‘ultimate legislation is decided upon, be 
| apportioned and secured to the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland I will consider 
his proposition of supporting the present 
Bill with feelings very much inclined to 
/accede to his request. But the right 
hon. Gentleman forgets that he intro- 
duces to our notice a Bill which contains 
no provisions of that nature. He does not 
secure that the results of the suspension of 
these benefices will be apportioned hereafter 
to the benefit of that Establishment which 
we seck to uphold ; but, on the contrary, 
he has to-night given a new version of his 
policy, and, alarmed by an impression in 
the House that led to the proposal of a 
very awkward Motion—an impression that 
he was prepared, when the results of sus- 
pending these benefices had accrued, to 
allot the sums thus acquired to the advan- 
tage of another Church—that is, the Roman 
Catholic Church —the right hon. Gentleman 
comes down to-night and tells us most 
distinetly that his policy is that none of 
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the sequestered revenues of the Established 
Church in Ireland shall be apportioned 
to the maintenance of the religious in- 
stitutions of any other creed whatever. 
Well, what is the consequence? The 
right hon. Gentleman has come down to- 
night to give us a new expression of his 
policy, to propose that Church revenues 
— that funds which have been conse- 
crated to religious purposes—shall in fu- 
ture be applied to secular uses. Therefore, 
the question has assumed quite a dif- 
ferent aspect to-night. Sir, I am as much 
opposed to the new scheme of the right 
hon. Gentleman as to the one that he was 
accused of holding during the late debate, 
and which this evening he has repudiated. 
I am myself entirely opposed to applying 
any property which has been once devoted 
to spiritual purposes to what are called 
secular uses. I know of no instance in 
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have had it to-night, with candid precision, 
— the right hon. and learned Member 

for Portarlington (Mr. Lawson), and I 
| must do him the justice to say that he made 
| the charge distinctly; and, as one who was 
| the principal Law Adviser of the late Go- 
|vernment, I take it for granted that he 
|had well considered the terms—that he 
|had made himself master of the case— 
| that, being a practised master of the foren- 
sic art, he placed it before the House most 
| favourably to the views and interests of his 
| Friends. I take it, therefore, from his 


| showing, because the House must have ob- 
}served that when the hon. Member for 
| Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) and others 
| have spoken on the subject they have made 
| vague insinuations and inuendoes, calling 
| upon me to explain expressions of my noble 
— without distinctly alleging them; 


but, while making a certain appearance of 


which appropriations of that kind have | urging some odious charge, they have 
ever occurred in which they have not | avoided giving any distinct expression of 
ended either in the advantage of some | what they meant. In this case that cannot 


individual or of some family ; or, if there 
has been some more plausible appropriation 
fora public purpose, it has been applied 
with the utmost wastefulness, and ulti- 
mately with complete misapplication. On 


these grounds, then, I vindicate my oppo- 


sition to the Bill of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and I cannot agree to support 
it. But, Sir, these are the two main argu- 
ments that were brought forward by the 
right hon. Gentleman. The rest of the 
discussion, as far as his own observations 
and those of his principal supporters to- 
night are concerned, has consisted in refer- 
ences to an extract from a passage in the 
speech of my noble Friend the Seeretary 
tothe Lord Lieutenant. We have heard 
that speech: referred to on every occasion 
on which this subject has been brought 
under the consideration of the House. Gen- 


be said, I am bound to admit, of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Port- 
arlington. What are his charges? He 
said that the Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant came down with an Irish policy, and 
| that he proposed, in the first place, to en- 
dow a Roman Catholic University. Well, 
we have heard that charge before, and it 
has been contradicted. I myself have said 
over and over again that it never was pro- 
posed by us to endow a Roman Catholic 
| University. [‘* Oh, oh.’’] What is the 
| use of saying “‘ Oh, oh !’’? now that the 
| correspondence is on the table and you 
| yourselves can judge for yourselves whether 
| there ever was such a proposition on our 
|part? On the contrary, there was from 
| others a proposition that a Roman Catholic 
University should receive an endowment, 
| and that endowment was refused by us. 





tlemen opposite have a passage eut cut of | Well, so much for that distinct charge. 
that speech, and I have observed it passed | What is the second charge? That the Se- 
along as they speak in turn. Sometimes | cretary to the Lord Lieutenant proposed to 
it is in the possession of a noble Lord, then | pay the Roman Catholic clergy. I must say 
of aright hon. Gentleman, and then it gets | that I myself listened with great attention 
into the hands of a Gentleman with a/to my noble Friend the Chief Secretary 


humbler title. It is well thumbed and 
well worn ; and now I am called upon to 
explain it. In the first place, before I 
explain it, I wish to know what is the 
charge that is made against my noble 
Friend, because it has been expressed in 
such various terms—it has assumed on dif- 
ferent nights such different forms that, 
before I reply I would like distinetly to 
ascertain what the precise charge is. 


We 
} 


to the Lord Lieutenant, and I heard no 
proposition of the kind. I myself took 
|part in the debate. I do not know 
| whether I spoke the same night as my 
|noble Friend, but if I did not I spoke the 
|second night of the debate; and I said 
'then, most distinctly, that we, as a Go- 
| vernment, entirely disapproved paying the 
| Roman Catholic clergy. I stated our rea- 
sons for that disapproval, and expressed 
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our opinion that the Roman Catholic clergy 
were sincere—certainly at present—in re- 
jeeting any proposition of the kind. Now, 
these are the two most considerable charges 
—the endowment of a Roman Catholic 
University and the payment of the Roman 
Catholic clergy. I say that we did not 
propose to endow a Roman Catholic Univer- 
sity, nor to pay the Roman Catholic clergy ; 
and that when I announced the policy of the 
Government in detail, I stated that as a 
Government we were adverse to paying 
that clergy. But then it has been strongly 
urged that my noble Friend used an ex- 
pression of which | have never yet, either 
in the references to the speech of my 
noble Friend or the more general observa- 
tions of hon. Gentlemen, obtained a distinct 
idea. The particular expression charged 
against my noble Friend—supposing him 
to have used it, though I do not believe he 
ever did—the supposed expression of my 
noble Friend as referred to by the hon. 
Member for Bradford, was “ religious 
equality.’” Now, that is a very vague 
phrase. What do you mean by religious 
equality? I myself, notwithstanding the 


observations which my noble Friend (Lord 
Eleho) has addressed to the House, am of 
opinion that we have religious equality in 


England; but I attach to the phrase a 
different meaning from that given to it by 
my noble Friend. I conceive that where a 
man has complete and perfect enjoyment 
of his religion, and ean uphold and vindi- 
cate his religious privileges in the Courts 
of law, that state of things is religious 
equality. I admit that other persons 
may associate other ideas with the phrase 
religious equality ; but because a Minis- 
ter of State mentions the words “ religious 
equality "—if he did mention them—are 
you to assume that he intends thereby 
to found on the part of the Government a 
political system composed of two parts— 
one the endowment of a Roman Catholic 
University, and the other the payment of 
the Rome., Catholic clergy ? To do so in 
the very tecth of the repeated statements 
made by myself in debate appears to me to 
be practising the arts of Parliamentary 
representation in a manner characterized by 
extraordinary dexterity. Well, Sir, what is 
the third charge? My noble Friend is said 
to have announced another policy which he 
never did announce—namely, an increase 
of the Regium Donum. My right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department properly mentioned to-night 
that the Regium Donum had never been 


Mr. Disraeli 
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brought before the Cabinet. I think I can 
give as clear an account as was ever given 
to the House of what my noble Friend said 
on that subject. What my noble Friend 
said was that in his opinion the Regium 
Donum was a miserable pittance. Well, I 
have myself, as some others in this House 
have done, received deputations on the sub- 
ject of an increase in the Regium Donum ; 
and I must say it requires a great command 
of countenance to describe the Regium 
Donum as a grant of great munificence, 
But I had always said, as my noble Friend 
said, that though I might not consider the 
Regium Donum as o grant of great munif.- 
cence, it was utterly impossible in the pre- 
sent state of feeling that we could propose 
an increase of the Regium Donum. This 
being the view, how could the Regium 
Donum be brought before the Cabinet had 
there not been a proposal to increase and 
re-constitute the Regium Donum ? Such an 
idea had never occurred to us, whatever 
may be our opinions as to the amount of the 
Regium Donum and the manner in which 
it is administered ; and I dare say many 
members of the Cabinet, and of the late 
Cabinet also, have not concealed their views 
upon that subject. Now, because my noble 
Friend considered and could not resist 
saying that it is a miserable pittance, it is 
immediately inferred that one of our pro- 
positions was to increase the Regium 
Donum. There is not the slightest found- 
ation for the inference, nor is there the 
slightest inconsistency in the statements of 
my noble Friend and of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State. [An Hon. 
MemBerR: Levelling up.| Well, ‘*level- 
ling up” is a phrase which has been 
used in this debate very frequently, and 
which seems to be a very favourite one 
with hon. Gentlemen opposite. I should 
very much like to have their views as to 
the distinct meaning they attribute to the 
phrase ‘‘levelling up.”” That in a coun- 
try like Ireland there may not be various 
modes by which you may raise the clergy 
of the different denominations in a manner 
more consonant to their feelings of self- 
respect than you could in a country like 
England, where the same circumstances do 
not prevail, no man would for a moment pre- 
tend todeny. “You have been doing things 
year by year by which the status of the 
Roman Catholic clergymen in Ireland has 
been improved and recognized; and no doubt 
there are many things which might still be 
done—without violating the principles of 
our Constitution, and without inducing you 
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to agree to revolutionary proceedings which 
may have the most injurious consequences | 
upon the population of the country gene- 
rally—to soften the spirit of society in Ire- | 
land and effect very beneficial results. | 
And if my noble Friend expressed on that | 
and other occasions his desire to support a | 
policy of that kind, he only expressed a 
desire which is common to every Member | 
of the Government. Now, Sir, the hon. 
Member for Bradford has made a speech 
to-night about “‘ Justice to Ireland.” Start- 
ing with one or two convenient assumptions 
which no human being can prove or dis- 
prove, and to which no human being 
ean ascribe any definite meaning, he, of 
course, rapidly arrives at conclusions on 
the strength of which he recommends the 
violent policy which it is now attempted to 
thrust upon the nation. ‘ We must do 
justice to the Irish people,’’ says the hon. 
Member for Bradford. Who are the Irish 
people ? The Irish people consist of several 
races and of several religions, and the hon. 
Member wants us to do something to 
satisfy a portion of the people who may 
be, and probably are, the majority. But 
it does not follow that because you do 
something which you assume may please 
the majority that you will not offend a very 
large and very powerful minority of the 
people, and in your accounts and your cal- 
culations as to the character and effect of 
your policy it is the most unwise thing in 
the world to disregard the feelings and | 
the interests of powerful minorities. For 
what will be the consequence of disregard- 
ing the feelings and the interests of power- 
ful minorities? Why, that your scheme 
of conciliation, your attempt to pacify a 
country and to establish what you call 
“Justice for the people ” would probably 
end in your creating among other classes 
who are now satisfied and content the same 
discontent and dissatisfaction which you 
allege to prevail in that portion of the na- 
tion which you describe as, and which may 
be, the majority. Now, Sir, I say there 
is not that similarity between the cases of 
Ireland and Scotland which the hon. Gen- 
tleman, as is common, assumes to exist. 
In the first place you must as wise and 
practical men deal with what exists. Here 
is a Church established for centuries in 
Ireland with a very powerful and numerous 
body in direct communion with it, and sup- 
ported also by the sympathies of another 
numerous .body, who, though not in direct | 
communion with it, look upon it with respect | 
and reverence. And you must remember | 
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that a mass of population like the Pro- 
testant population of Ireland never existed 
in Scotland as opposed to the Presbyterian 
form of worship. It never existed; and, 
therefore, there is no real similarity be- 
tween the two countries, And even if there 
had been, we must remember that what we 
have to deal with in Ireland exists at pre- 
sent, has been settled for a great number 
of years, and is now part of history, having 
settled itself by the force of circumstances, 
over which we ourselves have no control. 
We must as practical men consider the 
position of Ireland with reference to exist- 
ing cireumstances, and, therefore, when 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford comes forward and says the thing 
is perfectly simple — that all you have 
to do is to do justice to the people of 
Ireland, and to do in Ireland what was 
done in Scotland two centuries ago, and 
you will then find everything perfectly 
quiet and everybody perfectly content. 
|An hon. Memper: Hear, hear!) The 
hon. Gentleman opposite, who seems to 
think that everybody will be perfectly con- 
tent, will probably not be responsible for 
the legislation which will arise, and, there- 
fore, his mind need not be disturbed. But 
I say that the statesman who embarks in 
such a crusade, and who, without the 
slightest regard to the feelings and in- 


‘terest of the great body of the Protestant 


population in Ireland, acts in complete dis- 
regard of those feelings and interests, but 
yet supposes that he is going to establish 
a system in Ireland which is to cure all 
evils and to satisfy all persons, is embark- 
ing in one of the wildest enterprizes that 
ever the disordered imagination of man con- 
ceived. But, Sir, notwithstanding what 
the hon. Member for Bradford says, I can- 
not refrain from considering this question 
with reference to the larger issue which 
is at stake ; and any one who does consider 


‘it with a total disregard to consequences 


is not taking that sound view of the cir- 
cumstances with which we have to deal, 
which the necessity of the case requires. I 
say this act is the first step to the disestab- 
lishment of the English Church. You may 
draw distinctions ; you may say it applies 
only to Ireland; you may say that the 
Church as established in Ireland is different 
from the Church as established in England; 
but you have not proved that. Sitting op- 
posite to me are many Gentlemen who on 
other occasions have proved just the reverse, 
and have alleged all the charges they have 
made against the Church in Ireland agains 
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the Church in England also. 
that could be urged by those who dissent 
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'upon that now; but I say that my experi. 


from me on the other side of the House is | 


that it is a difference in degree ; but I say 


the principle involved is the connection of | 


a religious Establishment with the State, | 
there is a strong feeling that the right 


and the question is whether you will have 
it or not. 


I have heard some comments | 


made to-night upon observations I made | 


early in the controversy. I made none 
that I regret, or did not make advisedly ; 
and I do believe most solemnly, so far as 
the policy which is the consequence of 
the alleged crisis in Ireland is con- 
cerned and can influence us, it is one 
that will bring about a crisis in England— 
[‘* Oh !’’}]—that is my opinion—and which, 
if pursued, will disturb the social system of 
this country to its very centre. I believe 
that this is an opinion very prevalent in 
the country, and that every day it grows 
stronger and wider among those classes 
who think and reflect, and who never act 
until they have thought and reflected. An 
hon. Gentleman accused me of raising a 
‘*No Popery” cry. Allow me to say I 
have not heard that cry, but I have heard 
a cry raised in this country now that I 
never heard before, and that is the cry 
of ‘No Protestantism.” [‘ Where?”] I 


have heard it frequently, and read of 


it in various places. [‘* Where?’’] It is 
not for me to refer to expressions which 
are not used in this House; if I had heard 
them here I should have noticed them be- 
fore. That is the only ery I have heard 
connected with this matter, and it is one 
extremely novel in thiscountry. I am not 


ence and my conviction upon that subject 
are of a totally different character. I be- 
lieve in this country there is a very great 
agitation upon this subject.. I believe 


hon. Gentleman has embarked in a most 
dangerous policy; that its consequences may 
be most serious to the country ; that they 
may dim the splendour of the British 
Crown, and lower the character of the 
people of England. I believe that to be 


}the opinion of powerful classes in this 


here to impress upon the [louse my views | 


of what the public feeling is upon this all- 
important question. I know nothing more 
idle than to go out of your way to give 
your own opinion as to the public sentiment 
of the day; that will and must declare 
itself, not from what we state in this 
House, but from the deep and earnest feel- 
ings of the people; and I only make use 
of these observations in answer to those 
who have alleged a view of the public 
sentiment of the country of a very diiferent 
character, When I am told we have at- 
tempted to raise a ery—when I am told 
that the country disregards any appeal to 
it upon this all-important subject—when I 
am told that there is only one opinion in 
the country, and that is in favour of the 
policy of the right hon. Gentleman the 


Member for South Lancashire, I am bound | 


to assert that the result of my observation, 
information, and experience is of a totally 
Mr. Disraeli 


country — of classes powerful not from 
station merely, but from the possession 
and exercise of virtues, and who never in- 
terfere in political affairs except from the 
strongest motives of public duty. If this 
be a right view, or even an approximately 
correct view, it is most unwise to disre- 
gard or affect to despise it. It is not by 
managed majorities—[ Oh, oh!" and 
Cheers|—it is not by such means that you 
can change the opinion of a country. I do 
not say that we are right ; I donot say that 
you are wrong. The observation I have 
made is a general and a true one. Whiat- 
ever is the opinion of the people of Eng. 
land upon this great question—whether 
they will maintain the connection between 
Church and State, and whether they be- 
lieve that such a connection is necessary 
for the happiness of the people and the 
security of the realm—whatever may be 
their opinion upon the subject rest assured 
that that ‘opinion will be asserted and will 
be triumphant. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I think I may 
say, without fear of contradiction, that no 
criticisms of any moment have been made 
upon the mere form, expressions, and par- 
ticulars of the Bill that is before the House, 
[‘* Oh!’’ and Cheers.| Some of the Gen- 
tlemen who differ from that sentiment 
have not been here during the debate ; but 
I hardly think that they would differ from 
the sentiment if they considered its terms. 
The objections that have been made have 
traversed a wider field, and have gone to 
the root of the principle of the measure, 
We have been involved—and it was natural 
that we should be involved—in a discussion 
upon the main points of the policy of the 


| question now before us, and I only made 


| 


that opening observation to clear myself 
from any apparent disrespect if I did not 
feel that, especially at this late hour, it 
was necessary to enter into minute details. 


)™ the hon. Baronet the Member for 
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Londonderry (Sir .Frederick Heygate) | 
made an appeal to me, and appeared to 
be aggrieved because I had never, as he 
said, taken notice of a peculiar argument 
founded by him on behalf of the Irish 
Church upon the state of things in Ulster. 
He said, ‘‘ Look at the case of Ulster! | 
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80 acquiescing, has been this double con- 
viection—in the first place, that the question 
which presses for the welfare of the Em- 
pire at this moment is the state of Ireland; 
and in the second place, that we have 
been enabled, through the fortunate and 
happy circumstance of the tenacity with 


You cannot deny that that is quite dif- | which those (the Ministerial) seats have 
ferent from the case of other provinces in | been held to make such progress in tho 
Ireland;”’ and, in fact, the argument of the settlement of this great question as, had 
hon. Baronet seemed to be this—that if | the position of parties been reversed, it 
we were to part with the United Church | would have been impossible for us to make. 
of England and Ireland, at any rate we | But questions of the greatest interest have 
ought to have a United Church of England | been raised—and- it was no wonder they 
and Ulster. But what is the case of | should be raised—with respect to our re- 
Ulster, which the hon. Baronet thinks so | lative position and policy in relation to the 
strong? =Why, it is this—that in Ulster | Irish Church. The right hon, Gentleman 
the members of the Established Church | the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
absolutely amount to one-fifth of the popu- | partment and the Prime Minister have re- 
lation ; and Ulster, thus strong in its pro- | ferred to the declarations made by me in 
portion of the members of that communion, | an early part of the evening, which in 
is thus apparently capable, not only of | their view alter the position 1 had pre- 
answering for itself, but even of carrying | viously endeavoured to oceupy, and which 
on its back the whole case of the Irish | they have described in terms of their own. 
Church. Now if I am to look at the| Sir, I do not intend to repeat those 
cease of Ulster with 20 per cent, I must | declarations ; I do not intend to vary 
look at the case of Connaught with 3 | from them; I regard them as making no 
per cent, and I cannot say that, examin- | change in what I had formerly said beyond 
ing the minute distribution, which varies |an explanatory addition. And I only 
greatly in different parts of Ireland, the | refer to the subject because I wish to say 


complexion of the case is at all altered. | that I desire to be bound by the language 
There was another remark made in the | I have used myself, and not by the glosses, 
small hours of the evening by the hon. | however ingenuous, of the two right hon. 


Member for South Northumberland (Mr. | Gentlemen opposite. [** Ingenious.””} 
Liddell), who said that the power of those | No, I said ingenuous. But we have had a 
who are now in the Government to oppose | discussion upon that which is more im- 
the Bill proposed on this side of the | portant, the policy and the declarations 
House with reference to the Irish Chureb, | of Ministers of the Crown. And to that 
would have been much greater than it is, | subject it is necessary that I should ad- 
if, instead of being in Office, they had | vert particularly, because the speech of 
been in Opposition. To that opinion of | my hon. Friend the Member for Bradford 
the hon. Gentleman I entirely subscribe. | gave the right hon. Gentleman an oppor- 
Iam perfectly aware that if we had sat | tunity for frank and full explanation ; and 


upon that (the Ministerial) Bench, what- 
ever efforts we might have made we should | 
not have been able, with the utmost exer- 
tions, to achieve the progress which we 
have actually made. And when I hear | 
discussions upon the general condition of | 
this House, upon the strange and anoma- | 
lous relations between the Government 
and the Parliament, and when I hear 
taunts from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, who is mighty valiant in speech, 
and challenges us to move a Vote of Want 
of Confidence, I am aware that the re- 
sponsibility of acquiescence in that state 
of things is serious; but one capital and 
determining motive, at least with me, for 





because I wish to fix, as far as I can, in 
the face of the House and the country, 
the point to which by the use or the non- 
use of that opportunity he has brought us. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, ad- 
verting to words that had been used by 
the noble Lord near him, made to us the 
interesting revelation that the question of 
the inerease of the Regium Donum, and 
the yet more important question of a 
general system of concurrent endowment 
in Ireland, never had been the subject of 
consideration in the Cabinet. Sir, it is 
not usual, as far as my recollection goes, 
for members of a Cabinet to excuse or de- 
fend themselves by stating in this House 
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what subjects have or have not been 
brought under the consideration of the 
Cabinet. But permit me to say with that | 
matter we have nothing whatever to do. | 
It is a very interesting disclosure; it 
provokes our curiosity to know the rela-| 
tion that prevails between Minister and 
Minister; but that curiosity we must 
restrain. We have nothing to do with | 
such a defence of any Member of the 
Government. What we have to look to 
are the official declarations of Ministers, | 
made in their own name, made on behalf 
of their Colleagues, and, above all, heard 
by those Colleagues, acquiesced in by 
those Colleagues, left to abide uncontra- 
dicted and unqualified by those Collegues 
till weeks and months have elapsed. The 
right hon. Gentleman in vain endeavours 
to escape from the difficulty. He says 
that the words of the noble Earl have) 
been handed up and down this Bench 
till they are hardly recognizable. Aye, 
and they will be handed up and down, 
not only here, but in other places in this 
country before the question is settled. | 
He seems to think that there is nothing 
that presses on him except the words 
“‘ religious equality,” and he does not 
think that those words were ever used. 
But the noble Earl has never contradicted 
the use of that phrase. And whether it 
was used or not, the intentions of the 
noble Earl and the intentions of the 
Government—for whom, if ever man was 
authorized to speak the noble Earl was 
authorized to speak—were declared with a 
copiousness, a fulness, and a variety of 
expression which left nothing to be de- 
sired. And if the noble Earl, as we think, 
used the words’ “ religious equality,” I am 
quite sure he did not use them in the far- 
fetched—I will not say much more than far- | 
fetched—sense which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has just assigned tothem. He said, 
‘*T do not pretend to say that justice and 
policy may not depend to a great extent 
on the equalization of ecclesiastical ar- 
rangements in Ireland.” ([‘‘Order.”] I 
hope the words were heard. They were 
spoken on behalf of the right hon. Gentle- 
man by the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department; the right hon. Gentleman | 
heard them, and he suffered them to re- | 
main without contradiction from the 10th 
of March to the 22nd of May. But the 
noble Earl then went on to quote those 
other words that have been quoted again | 
and again, and of which, in the early part 
of this evening, I understated the ed 
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“There would not be, I believe, any objection 
to make all Churches equal ; but the result must 
be secured by elevation and not by confiscation.” 
I beg the right hon. Gentleman to observe 
that his subtle—I will not say sophistical, 
for that might give offence—his subtle ex. 
planation of the character of “ religious 
equality,’ even if it has an application 
under the exercise of his forcible ingenuity 
to the ease of an individual, certainly does 
not avail to explain this remarkable ex- 
pression—‘‘ there is no objection, I believe, 


| to make all Churches equal.”’ If individuals 


can be equal when one belongs to an en- 
dowed and the other to an unendowed com- 
munion, I think the right hon. Gentleman 
himself will hardly tell me that Churches 
are equal when one of them enjoys the 
ecclesiastical property of the country and 
another has no share whatever in that pro- 
perty. What we have said on former oe- 
casions upon this question, and what will 
be said both here and elsewhere throughout 
the country, is this—I do not speak for 
myself; for myself individnally, I have not 
scrupled to own that, with the opinion | 
entertain of the circumstances of Ireland, I 
should have thought it or might have 
thought it my duty to raise the question 
absolutely—unconditionally, and even with- 
out a hope of party support; but taking the 
facts that have occurred during the present 
Session, I say that in the enterprize upon 
which this party has entered with respect 
to ecclesiastical policy in Ireland, even if 
we are banded together by common opi- 
nions and by common votes, those opinions 
and those votes have reference to a policy 
which has been, in point of fact, forced 
upon the House and on the country, and 
which has by no means gone in advance or 
anticipation of the views of the Govern. 
ment. It is the counter plan which we 
have proposed to the project of the Govern- 
ment—which, if there be meaning in words, 
was a project of concurrent endowment. 
It can hardly be thought unfair to put that 
construction upon the speech of the noble 
Earl, for the noble Earl himself has never 
disclaimed the construction put upon it. It 
The noble 
Earl knows that perfectly well, and he has 
stood the brunt of it like a man. More- 
over, the noble Earl does not stand alone. 


| The declarations of the right hon. Gentle- 
| man have been in concurrence with those 
| of the noble Earl. 


The right hon. Gentle- 
man says he expressed his disapproval of 
paying the priests. No doubt he said he 
disapproved of what was called paying the 
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Now, what is called “‘ paying the 
priests? ’’ Why, the giving them an an- 
nual stipend from the State. But there 
are other ways of dealing with the priests; 
there are other ways of fulfilling the objects 
that the right hon. Gentleman has ex- 
pressed, far more agreeable than the giv- 
ing them that stipend, dependent upon the 
annual will of Parliament, which is called 
“paying the priests."” Am I justified in 
saying that the right hon. Gentleman has 
contemplated a resort to those methods or 
not? It is important that the country 
should be well informed upon this point. 
What did the right hon. Gentleman say 
both last year and this year was the key of 
his ecclesiastical policy for Ireland? He 
said, “ You must create, and not destroy.” 
Had those words a meaning? Yes, they 
had a meaning, and if illustration were 
wanted there is abundance of illustration 
from other quarters. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, twenty-four or twenty-five years 
ago--[ Laughter, and ** Oh, oh! ’’]—That 
is premature derision—The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, twenty-four or twenty-five years 
ago, made a speech the sentiment of which 
he has adopted and made his own in pith 
and substance within the last six weeks. 
[“Oh, oh!” } Is it not fair to refer to the 
declaration of the right hon. Gentleman 
made during the present Session? He 
said, “In my conscience the sentiment of 
that speech was right?’ [Mr, Disraext: 
The historical sentiment.] I have not so 
gathered it, but I aceept the addition. 
The historical sentiment of that speech 
was right. Why, undoubtedly ; the whole 
speech was historical, and a remarkable 
speech it was. What was the historical 
sentiment of that speech? That the true 
policy for Ireland was to be found in the 
state of things that was in force in 1636, 
and that at that time there was a recognized 
equality between the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Churches. That was the historical 
sentiment of that speech, adopted by the 
Prime Minister on behalf of the Home 
Secretary and all his Colleagues, and an- 
nounced to us as the policy of the Govern- 
ment. Well, it is in opposition to that 
poliey that we have proposed a plan which 
contemplates, not the erecting of a variety 
of endowed Churches in Ireland, but the 
doing away with that endowed Church 
which now exists there. There is another 
point which, as was to be expected, has 
been imported into this debate. The right 
hon, Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department and other 
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hon. Gentlemen have urged strongly their 
opinion that, if not the intention, yet the 
effect of these proceedings must be to 
undermine and destroy the Church of 
England. Well, that is a very serious 
matter, I do not say who is right and 
who is wrong, but I will venture to state 
the opinion which I believe to a great 
extent we entertain on this side of the 
House. It is idle to tell us that there 
are in our ranks some Gentlemen — not, 
I believe, very numerous, whatever their 
weight may be in other respects — who 
have declared themselves to be the deter. 
mined foes of the principle of Establish- 
ments in whatever country and under 
whatever circumstances, I know no reason 
why those Gentlemen, differing from the 
most of us upon the abstract principle, 
yet agreeing with us—or rather, perhaps, 
I should say, we agreeing with them upon 
the actual measures that ought to be ap- 
plied to the peculiar case of Ireland — I 
know no reason, I say, why, because they 
are associated with us in the votes they 
give, we are to be held more responsible 
for their peculiar opinions than the right 
hon. Gentleman is to be held responsible 
for the opinions of every Gentleman who 
may happen to sit behind him, and who 
may chance to be connected with an Orange 
Lodge, or of every foe to the concession 
of Roman Catholic Emancipation, or of 
those who would gladly go back if they 
could in every measure of beneficial legis- 
lation in this country of late years. The 
real difference between the two sides of the 
House, as it appears to me, is this : —What 
we hold is that the Church of England is 
in the main—I use the word roughly — 
good, that is to say it is an Establishment 
which exists under circumstances which 
enable it to perform all the duties of an 
Establishment ; and that, secondly, it per- 
forms those duties. An! that it is acknow- 
ledged to perform them, appears first of all 
by the warm and devoted attachment of a 
very large portion of the nation, and in the 
next place by the willing acquiescence of 
a very large portion also of those who ac- 
tually dissent from its tenets. And if I 
use again a monosyllable for the sake of 
brevity, and say that the Church of Ireland 
is a bad Establishment, [ do not mean to 
east a slur upon the character either of 
its ministers or its members. I mean that 
it is bad as an Establishment, because, as 
tested by the experience of three centuries, 
it has proved its action to be hopeless in 
fulfilment of the work for which an Estab- 
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lishment exists. And here allow me to 
say that the right hon. Gentleman takes 
an undue liberty when he says that our 
proceedings are in avowed disregard of 
the feelings and interests of Protestants. 
They are no such thing. [‘‘ Hear!” 
and “Oh!’’] Gentlemen may be per- 
fectly entitled to say, either in that or 
in any other way, that our proceedings 
are in disregard of the feelings aud in- 
terests of Protestants; but they have no 
right to say that they are in avowed dis- 
regard of those interests and feelings if we 
disavow that intention; and I claim my 
right to state that in my conscientious 
conviction the existence of the Established | 
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“Let the Church be disendowed and disestab- 
lished. The State did not make the Church, and 
the State could not un-Church. If this did un. 
happily take place, she would attract to herself 
the sympathy of the Church of England, and by 
such an agency as that society, which would be. 
come more than ever necessary, the truth of God 

|would be more and more diffused through the 
length and breadth of the land, and many valuable 
souls would be brought to know the Lord Jesus 

Christ.” 

And, with great respect to Gentlemen sit- 
| ting opposite, we think we are quite enti- 
| tled to agree in this view of the matter if we 
'think fit. Disregarding imputations which 
| the right hon. Gentleman is pleased to fa- 
| vour us with, I take leave to declare that the 
opinion prevailing with us is, that these 


Church in Ireland is hostile and injurious | two Establishments—the one which is good 
to the interests of Protestantism. It may | of jts kind and the other which is bad of 
seem to some Members who sit in this | jtg kind—must not be considered as iden- 
House a very strange opinion, but it is an | tical in quality ; our doctrine is, that by 
Opinion that you may just conceive it pos- | extinguishing the bad you will increase, 
sible for men to entertain; for, after all, it | and not diminish the good ; your opinion 
is the characteristic of a civilized age that | seems to be, that an Establishment should 
people do at length bring into their minds | pg upheld because it is an Establishment ; 
some conception that it is possible for other | that, whether it be good or bad, is a mat- 
people honestly and conscientiously to differ | ter of secondary importance, and that the 
from them, and until we have learnt that | destruction of what is bad in the Estab- 
lesson we have made but little progress in | jishment puts what is good in danger. 
true civilization. Now, the opinion I have! This to me is a paradox contrary to all 
stated is one which I believe to be very | human experience. But, whatever be the 
| justice or injustice of these respective 
| opinions, one thing is certain, and that is 
| —that if the Church of England be con- 
istantly, fervently, enthusiastically asso- 
|ciated in the speeches, in the minds, and 
|in the thoughts of a large party with the 
Church of Ireland, that association, which 
| might have been fanciful, will have become 
jreal, and that danger, which should be 
imaginary, will become formidable. Now, 
| Sir, this is possible from the two contro- 
, | versies between us. One is, whether the 
respected by all who know him, made at a| Irish Church should cease to exist as an 
meeting for the promotion of the Irish Establishment ; the other is, whether the 
Church Missions, on the 20th of April, | the fall of the Irish Church will tend to 
1868. In that speech the Bishop expressed | draw after it the fall of the English Chureh? 
very strong disapproval of the movement | My belief is that, as to the first of these 
in which we are engaged ; but what did | controversies, its end is near, and that 


widely entertained on this side of the 
House, and much more widely out-of- 


doors. [‘* No, no!’’] Hon, Gentlemen 
say ‘‘No;” but, as I am informed, nine- 
tenths of the people of Seotland—speaking 
roughly—think that the existence of the 
Established Church of Ireland is hostile to 
Protestantism. But I will not dwell merely 
upon testimony of that kind. I happen 
to have in my hand a speech of the Bishop 
of Ripon, whose name and character are 
well-known, and, as I believe, are highly 


he say about the interests of Protestantism 
in the event of the Established Church 
being removed? [le said they would flourish 
more than ever. Here are his words :— 

“Let the State, if she will, break the most 
solemn contracts. Let her violate the Act of 
Union, let them call on the Queen to violate her 
Coronation Oath.” 


those who sit opposite to me, though they 


|may deprecate that contingency, do not 
| doubt its early arrival. 
| happen, that the first of these controversies 


But this may 


—namely, that which involves the question 
of the Established Church of Ireland —may 
be decided in our favour; the second of 
those controversies—namely, whether the 


All this proves to you what an excellent | Established Church of England is to be 
judge in this matter the Bishop of Ripon | decided by the fall of the Church of Ireland 
You may rely on everything he says. | —may be decided in your favour by these 


is, 
| persistant declarations that religious equa- 


I will continue to read— 
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lity in one quarter of the kingdom abso-| 
lutely means religious equality in all, and! 
that it is impossible to draw distinctions be- | 
tween the Church which is the Church of | 
the people in the main and the Church 
which has not the smallest pretentions to 
be considered as the Church of a majority. 
Take care, I beseech you, lest by per-| 
sistently declaring these things to be truths | 
you make them truths, and by your own! 
imprudence induce consequences that we| 
have never intended and that we profoundly | 
deprecate. Sir, these are contingencies | 
I do hope will receive the careful considera- 
tion of Gentlemen opposite. It is not the 
first time we have seen such things happen 
in history. It may be that after public, 
opinion has brought about the disestablish- | 
ment of the Irish Church, those very Gen- | 
tlemen who are now asserting the impos- | 
sibility of those consequences will be found | 
standing at this table deprecating their | 
advent ; and they may be liable to have! 
the very principles which they are de- | 
claring for the purposes of to-night quoted | 
against them. For my own part, I am| 
reluctant to reiterate again and again pro- | 
fessions which I own are of very little | 
value. That statement may not unnaturally | 
be received by the noble Lord (the Earl 


of Mayo) and by other large- minded | 
men with a certain amount of suspicion, | 
and it is far better to be moderate in de- | 
clarations of this kind ; but I must own | | 
have stated the general grounds upon | 


| 


which our argument or contention proceeds 
—namely, that the removal of an Estab- | 
lishment which does not do its work is in | 
the end, if not a positive advantage to an | 
Establishment that does, yet, at all events, | 
is iu the nature of the removal of a very | 
great disadvantage. I think that there is | 
not a man who would deny that the cause | 
of the Church of England against her an- | 
tagonists, if she has them, is made more | 
arduous and difficult by the existence of | 
the Church Establishment in Ireland, [An | 
hon. Memper: No.j Did I hear an hon. | 
Member say “No?” I think the sound | 
proceeds from an hon. and gallant Gen- | 
tleman (Colonel Stuart Knox) whose | 
courage I never doubted ; but certainly on 
no occasion has he, I think, given a more 
signal exemplification of that courage than 
in challenging that statement. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, if I interpret him 
aright, contends that the cause of the 
Chureh of England is improved for the pur- 
pose of argument against its adversaries by 
its association with the Church of Ireland. 
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If the hon. and gallant Gentleman adopts 
that argument he is, I am afraid, leading 
a forlorn hope, for he will not, in my 
belief, find even in the quarter where he 
sits any considerable support for that 
view. Our conscientious belief is that it 
is for the advantage of the Church of 
England that this controversy in Ireland 
should be ended ; but at the same time I 
never desired to conceal my opinion that 
we must deal with this Irish question as 
an Irish question, and that nothing could 
be more impolitie with reference to the 
highest interests of the Empire than to 
adopt the course which has been often pro- 
posed and which has been proposed by 
some to-night—namely, that we should 
tell the mass of the people in Ireland that 
they have no choice but to endure an Es- 
tablishment alien to them, and that we 
have no choice but to force it upon them, 
lest the making of alterations in the ar- 
rangements of the Irish Church should be 
the means of bringing the same alterations 
upon the Church in England. That is not 
the way, I hold it, to cement the Union 
between the two countries ; if the Union 
between the two countries is, indeed, to be 
not merely a Union on paper, but a union 
of the hearts of men. An argument was 
used by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment upon which I need not dwell for more 
than a moment, and it is the last topic to 
which I shall refer. It was that the House 
of Lords ought to have been consulted by 
Resolution or Address before an attempt 
was made to send to them a Bill of this 
nature. I presume that the right hon, Gen- 
tleman was serious in making that state- 
ment, but I am not aware that upon any 
occasions except the very rarest—and I am 
certainly not aware of any whatever upon 
which by any except the Executive Govern- 
ment—an attempt has been made to put 
the two Houses of Parliament in action 
simultaneously. But if I were to refer to 
all the great changes which have occurred 
during the last thirty-five or forty years, 
to say that we ought to have referred them 
to the House of Lords, with a view to hav- 
ing them dealt with simultaneously in both 
Houses, would be the same as to say that 
they ought to have been extinguished in the 
bud, and that the country ought to have 
been deprived of the enormous advantages 
which have undoubtedly accrued from that 
legislation. 

Tue Eart or MAYO: I hope the 
House will permit me to trespass upon 
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their attention for a very few moments, | should be increased. I told those gentle. 
and I am sure that hon. Gentlemen on|men what I lave before stated in this 
both sides will acknowledge that, after) House—that it was a miserable pittance, 
the manner in which I have been alluded | and was totally inadequate for the pur- 
to in the course of this debate, I have! poses for which Parliament originally gave 
a claim to their attention for a short time.| it; but I told them at the same time 
Of the sentiments enunciated by me on) that, considering the present feeling of 
the occasion referred to, when it beeame| the House and the temper of the country, 
my duty to address the House on the! it would be useless and mischievous to 
part of the Government on the Motion propose an increase of that Grant, so that 
proposed by the hon. Member for Cork | my opinion upon this point is well known 
(Mr. Maguire), I have no reason to be to the persons most interested in the 
ashamed, and [ have no words to retract.| matter. No one who has sat as long as[ 
I believe that the opinions to which I then | have in this [louse could believe that any 
gave expression have for a very long time} Government would be wise in proposing a 
been shared in by the most eminent| large scheme for the payment of Roman 
men, and by the greatest statesmen, and| Catholic priests. Looking to the strong 
they are opinions of which no man who| feeling in this House and to the repeated 
knows the state of things in Ireland has | declarations of the Roman Catholics them. 
any reason to be ashamed. I maintained | selves as to their acceptance of salaries for 
then, and I hold the same opinion now, | their clergy, no man in his senses would 
that the existence of the Established Chureh | think of making such a proposition, and it 
in that country does not involve in any way | is impossible to discover from anything that 
a religious ascendancy in an offensive sense, | I have said that either I or any Member 
by which I mean that the existence of the | of the Government ever contemplated such 
Established Church does not prevent the|a proposal. But I must remind the [louse 
complete and free exercise by Members of | what has been the line of policy adopted 
other churches of their religious worship, | by them for many years on this question. 
or prevent them from placing their churches I must remind them how the Maynooth 
in any position they may deem desirable. | Grant has been increased and how the 
The whole of the remarks I made before | Regium Donum has been over and over 
used the words which have been quoted | again maintained, and how from time to 
were in furtherance of that opinion. Ij} time chaplains of all denominations of 
believe a great change has for years been| Christians have been appointed to publie 
taking place in Ireland, and that there| institutions, workhouses, and gaols, and 
has been a gradual elevation of churches| how chaplains of all denominations have 
other than those of the Established Chureh, | been appointed to the Army with the sane- 
very much to the benefit of the country at| tionof the House. Throughout my whole 
Jarge. Holding the opinions that the pro-| speech I intended to convey to the Iouse 
cess which has been going on a long time| that I thought that the policy which the 
was a salutary one, I firmly believe that it! Legislature has pursued for some time 
should not be stopped. In expressing that | ought to be continued, and that it might be 
opinion I wished to convey to the House! desirable when the opportunity arose that 
that I thought it was desirable that the! that policy should be further enlarged. I 
course of ecclesiastical arrangements which | believe that in expressing those opinions 
has prevailed for many years should be| I expressed the opinion of every man who 
continued, and that it should not be vio-| has studied the state of Ireland for the 
lently arrested. That was the opinion I/ last sixty years, and that 1 was only 
expressed, and that is the opinion I still} enunciating the opinions of Pitt, Sir Robert 
hold. I never did propose that which I} Peel, Lord Derby, Sir James Graham, 
am accused of having proposed — namely, | Earl Russell, and opinions that had been 
an immediate and large endowment by the| repeatedly urged for many years with elo- 
State for religious purposes. I defy any- | quence and power by the right hon. Gen: 
one to quote any single expression of | tleman the Member for South Lancashire. 
mine which would lead him to think that} I beg to remind the [House that I dis 
any proposal of that kind was either pos-| tinctly stated that of all means to be 
sible or desirable. With regard to the Re-| adopted for remedying Ivish grievanecs I 
gium Donum, 1 had the pleasure several| thought confiscation the very worst ; and 
times this spring of communicating with|I believe that any proposal for the im- 
gentlemen who are anxious that that grant} mediate overthrow of the Irish Church 
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would be attended with dangerous con- 
sequences, some of which we have already 
witnessed, and I announced distinctly as 
the cardinal policy of the Government, 
that we were prepared to maintain in Ire- 


Jand and in every part of the United King- 
dom the religious Establishments that now 


exist. 
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Faweett, H. 

Fildes, J. 
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| Foley, 1. W. 


Foljambe, F. J. S. 


| Forster, C. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE attempted to ad- 
dress the Hlouse, but was inaudible in con- 
sequence of persistent cries of * Divide!” 


9? 


and ** Question ! 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 312 ; Noes 


258: Majority 54, 


Forster, W. E. 
Fortescue, rt. hn. C. S. 
Fortescue, hon. D. F. 
French, rt. hn. Colonel 
Gaselee, Serjeant S. 
Gaskell, J. M. 

Gavin, Major 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Gilpin, C. 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W. E. 


| Gladstone, W. I. 
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Acland, T. D. 
Agar-Ellis, hn. L. G. F. 
Agnew, Sir A. 

Akroyd, E. 

Allen, W. S. 
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Ayrton, A. S. 

Aytoun, R. S. 
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Bowyer, Sir G, 
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Bright, Sir C. T. 
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Browne, Lord J. T. 
Bruce, Lord C. 

Bruce, rt. hon, H. A. 
Bryan, G, L. 

Bulkeley, Sir R. 
Buller, Sir A. W. 
Buller, Sir E. M. 
Burke, Viscount 
Butler-Johnstone, U. A. 
Buxton, C. 

Buxton, Sir T, F. 
Candlish, J. 

Cardwell, rt. hon, E. 
Carington, hn. W. H. P. 
Carnegie, hon, C. 
Carter, S. 


Castlerosse, Viscount 
Cave, T. 

Cavendish, Lord E. 
Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Cavendish, Lord G. 
Chambers, T. 
Cheetham, J. 
Childers, H. C. E. 
Clay, J. 

Clement, W. J. 
Clinton, Lord A. P. 
Clinton, Lord E. P. 
Clive, G. 

Cogan, rt. hon. W. 1H. F. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Coleridge, J. D. 
Collier, Sir R. P. 
Corbally, M. E. 
Cowen, J. 

Cowper, hon. IT. F. 
Cowper, rt. hon. W, F. 
Craufurd, E. H. J. 
Crawford, R. W. 
Crossley, Sir F. 
Dalglish, R. 

Davey, R. 

Davie, Sir IT. R. F. 
De La Poer, E. 
Denman, hon. G, 
Dent, J. D. 

Dering, Sir E. C. 
Devereux, R. J. 
Dilke, Sir W. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 

Dixon, G. 

Dodson, J. G. 
Doulton, F. 

Duff, M. E, G. 

Duff, R. W. 

Dundas, F. 

Earle, R. A. 
Edwards, C. 
Edwards, I. 

Eliot, Lord 

Ellice, E. 

Enfield, Viscount 
Erskine, Vice-Ad. J. E. | 
Esmonde, J. | 
Evans, T. W. 

Ewart, W. 

Ewing, H. E. Crum- 


Glyn, G. C. 
Goldsmid, Sir F. I, 


| Goldsmid, J. 
| Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 


Gower, hon. F. L. 
Gower, Lord R. 
Graham, W. 
Gray, Sir J. 


| Gregory, W. H. 
| Grenfell, U0. R. 


Greville-Nugent, A. W. 
F 


Greville-Nugent, Col. 


| Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 


Grosvenor, Earl 


Grosvenor, Capt. R. W. 


Grove, T. F. 


| Hadfield, G. 
| Hankey, T. 


Hanmer, Sir J. 


| Iardeastle, J. A. 


llarris, J. D, 
Hartington, Marq. of 


| Hay, Lord J. 

\ Hay, Lord W. M. 

i [layter, A. D. 

} Lleadlam, rt. hn. T. E. 
; Ilenderson, J. 


Heneage, E. 
Llenley, Lord 
Herbert, LI. A. 
llibbert, J. T. 


| Hodgkinson, G. 


Ilodgson, K. D. 


| Holden, I. 

' Holland, E. 

| Horsman, rt. hon. E. 

| Lloward, hon. C. W. G. 
| Howard, Lord E. 

| Hughes, T. 


Ilughes, W. B. 
Hurst, R. I. 
llutt, rt. hon. Sir W. 


| Ingham, R. 


Jackson, W. 
Jardine, R. 
Jervoise, Sir J. C. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Kennedy, T. 

King, hon, P. J. L. 
Kinglake, A. W. 
Kinglake, J. A. 
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Kingscote, Colonel 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
Knatchbull- Hugessen,E 
Labouchere, H. 
Laing, S. 
Lawrence, W. 
Lawson, rt. hon. J. A. 
Layard, A. Ul. 
Leader, N. P. 
Leatham, E. A. 
Leatham, W. II. 
Lee, W. 

Leeman, G. 

Lefevre, G. J. S. 
Lewis, H. 

Lloyd, Sir T. D. 
Locke, J. 

Lorne, Marquess of 
Lowe, rt. hon. R. 
Lusk, A. 

Mack voy, E. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
M‘Lagan, P. 

M' Laren, D. 
Maguire, J. F. 
Marjoribanks, Sir D. C. 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, C. W. 
Matheson, A. 

Melly, G. 

Merry, J. 

Milbank, F. A. 
Mill, J. S. 

Miller, W. 

Mills, J. R. 

Milton, Viscount 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Moffatt, G. 

Mouk, C. J. 
Monsell, rt. hon. W. 
Moore, C. 

More, R. J. 
Morrison, W. 
Murphy, N. D. 
Neate, C. 

Nicol, J. D. 
Norwood, C. M. 

O' Beirne, J. L. 
O’Brien, Sir P. 
O’Conor Don, The 
O’ Donoghue, The 
Ogilvy, Sir J. 
O'Loghlen, Sir C. M. 
Onslow, G. 
O'Reilly, M. W. 
Osborne, R. B. 
Otway, A. J. 

Owen, Sir H. 0. 
Padmore, R. 

Paget, T. T: 

Parry, T. 

Pease, J. 

Peel, A. W. 

Peel, J. 

Pelham, Lord 
Philips, R. N. 
Platt, J. 
Pollard-Urquhbart, W. 
Portman, hon. W. H. B: 
Potter, KE. 

Potter, T. B. 
Price, W. P. 
Pritchard, J, 
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Knightley, Sir R. 
Knox, Colonel 

Knox, hon Colonel S. 
Lacon, Sir E. 

Laird, J. 

Langton, W. G. 
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Elcho, Lord 

Fane, Lieut.-Col. H. H. 
| Feilden, J 

Fellowes, E. 
Fergusson, Sir J. 
| Finch, G. H. 


Established Church 


Synan, E. J. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Taylor, P. A. 
Thompson, M. W. 
Tite, W. 
Tomline, G. 
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Proby, Lord 
Ramsay, J. 
Rawlinson, Sir H. 
Rearden, D. J. 
Rebow, J. G. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 


Robertson, D. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rothschild, Baron L. de 
Rothschild, Baron M.de 
Rothschild, N. M. de 
Russell, A. 

Russell, F. W. 
Russell, Sir W. 

St. Aubyn, J. 
Salomons, Mr. Ald. 
Samuda, J.D’A. 
Samuelson, B. 

Scott, Sir W. 

Seely, C. 

Seymour, A. 

Shafto, R. D. 
Sheridan, H. B. 
Sherriff, A. C. 
Simeon, Sir J. 

Smith, J. 

Smith, J. A. 

Speirs, A. A. 
Stacpoole, W. 
Stanley, hon. W. 0. 
Stansfeld, J. 

Stock, O. 

Stone, W. H. 

Stuart, Col. Crichton- 
Sullivan, E. 

Sykes, Colonel W. H. 


Torrens, W. T. M’C. 
Tracy, hon. C. R. D. 
Hanbury- 
Trevelyan, G. O. 
Vandeleur, Colonel 
Vanderby)l, P. 
Verney, Sir Hl. 
Vernon, H, F. 
Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Vivian, Capt.hn.J.C.W. | 
Waldegrave-Leslie, hon, 
G. 

Warner, E. 
Watkin, E. W. 
Weguelin, T. M. 
Western, Sir T. B. 
Whalley, G. Il. 
Whatman, J. 
Whitbread, S. 
White, J. 
Whitworth, B. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Winterbotham, H. 8 P. 
Woods, H. 
Wyvill, M. 
Young, R 

TELLERS. 


Glyn, G. G. 
Adam, W. P. 


NOES. 


Adderley, rt. hon. C. B. 

Annesley, hon. Col. H. 

Archdall, Captain M. 

Arkwright, R. 

Baggallay, R. 

Bagge, Sir W. 

Bailey, Sir J. R. 

Baillie, rt. hon, H. J. 

Baring, T. 

Barrington, Viscount 

Bateson, Sir T. 

Bathurst, A. A. 

Beach, Sir M. II. 

Beach, W. W. B. 

Bective, Earl of 

Beecroft, G. S. 

Bentinck, G. C. 

Benyon, R. 

Beresford, Capt. D. W. 
Pack- 

Bernard, hon. Col. LI. B. 

Booth, Sir R. G. 

Bourne, Colonel 

Brett, Sir W. B. 

Brooks, R. 

Bruce, Lord E. 

Bruce, Sir H. H. 

Bruce, Major C. 

Bruen, H. 

Buckley, E. 

Burrell, Sir P. 

Capper, C. 

Cartwright, Colonel 

Cave, rt. hon. S. 

Cecil, Lord E, H. B, G, 


Clive, Lt.-Col. hn, C. W: | 
Heathcote, Sir W. 


Cobbold, J.C. 
Cochrane, A.D. R.W.B. 
Cole, hen. H. 

Cole, hon. J. L. 
Cooper, E. Hi. 
Corrance, F.S. 

Corry, rt. hon. IJ. L. 
Courtenay, Viscount 
Cox, W. T. 

Cremorne, Lord 
Cubitt, G. 

Curzon, Viscount 
Dalkeith,Earl of 
Dawson, R. P. 

Dick, F 

Dickson, Major A. G, 
Dimsdale, R. 

Disracli, rt. hon. B. 
Dowdeswell, W. E. 

Du Cane, C. 
Duncombe, hon. Adml. 
Duncombe, hon. Colonel 
Dunne, rt. hon. General 
Du Pre, C. G. 

Dutton, hon. R. H. 
Dyke, W. H. 

Dyott, Colonel R. 
Eaton, H. W. 
Eckersley, N. 
Edwards, Sir LI. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Egerton, E. C. 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Egerton, hon. W. 





| Forde, Colonel 
Forester, rt. . . General 


| Freshfield, C. 
Gallwey, Sir W. P. 


Galway, Viscount 
Garth, R. 


Goddard, A. L. 
| Goldney, G. 
Goodson, J. 


Gordon, rt. hon. E. S. 
| Gore, J. R. O. 
| Gore, W. R. O. 


| Gorst, J. E. 
| Grant, A. 


Graves, S. R. 


| Gray, Lieut.-Colonel 
| Greenall, 

| Greene, E. 

| Grey, hon. T. de 


Griffith, C. D. 


Gurney, rt. hon. R. 


Gwyn, H. 


| Hamilton, Lord C. 
| Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
| Hamilton, I. T. 


Hamilton, Viscount 
Hardy, rt. hon. G. 
Hardy, J. 

Hartley, J. 


| Hartopp, E. B. 
| Harvey, R. B. 
| Harvey, R. J. H. 


Hay, Sir J. C. D. 
Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 


Henniker-Major, hn. J M. 
| Herbert, rt. hn. Gen. P. 


Hervey, Lord A, li. C. 
Hesketh, Sir T. G. 
Heygate, Sir F. W. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Hogg, Lieut.-Col. J. M. 
Holford, R. S. 
Holmesdale, Viscount 
Hood, Sir A. A. 
Horsfall, T. B. 
Hotham, Lord 
Howes, E. 

Hubbard, J. G. 
Iluddleston, J. W. 
Hunt. rt. hon. G. W, 
Ingestre, Viscount 
Innes, A. C. 

Jervis, Colonel 
Jolliffe, hon. II. I. 
Jones, D. 

Karslake, E. K, 
Karslake, Sir J. B. 
Kavanagh, A 
Kekewich, S. T. 


| Kelk, J. 


Kendall, N. 


| Kennard, R. W. 


Keown, W. 
King, J. G. 
King, J. K 


Lanyon, Sir C. 
Lascelles, hn. E. W. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Lefroy, A. 

Legh, Major C. 
Lennox, Lord G. G. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Leslie, C, P. 

Liddell, hon. H. G. 
Lindsay, hon. Colonel (. 
Lindsay, Colonel R. L, 
Long, R. P. 

Lopes, H. C. 

Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowther, Colonel 
Lowther, J. 

Lowther, W. 

Mahon, Viscount 
Mainwaring, T. 
Malcolm, J. W. 
Manners, Lord G, J. 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 
Matheson, Sir J. 
Mayo, Earl of 

Meller, Colonel 

Miles, J. W. 

Mitford, W. T. 
Montagu, rt.hn. Lord R, 
Montgomery, Sir G, 
Mordaunt, Sir C. 
Morgan, hon, Major 
Morgan, O. 

Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 
Neeld, Sir J 
Neville-Grenville, R. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Viscount 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
North, Colonel 
Northcote, rt. hn. Sir S. 
O’ Neill, hon. E. 
Paget, R. H. 
Pakington, rt. hn, Sir J. 
Palk, Sir L. 

Parker, Major W. 
Patten, rt. hon, Col. W. 
Paull, H. 

Peel, rt. hon. General 
Pemberton, E. L. 
Pennant, hon. G. D. 
Percy, Mjr.- Gn. Lord I. 
Powell, F. S. 

Pugh, D. 

Read, C. S. 

Repton, G. W. J. 
Robertson, P. F. 
Royston, Viscount 
Russell, Sir C. 
Sandford, G. M. W. 
Saunderson, E. 
Schreiber, C. 
Sclater-Booth, G. 
Scott, Lord H. 
Scourfield, J. H. 
Selwin-Ibbetson, H. J. 
Severne, J. E. 
Seymour, G. H. 
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Simonds, W. B. 
Smith, A. 

Smith, S. G. 
Smollett, P. B. 
Somerset, Colonel 
Somerset ,E. A. 
Stanhope, J. B. 
Stanley, hon. F 
Stanley, Lord 


Stirling-Maxwell, SirW. 


Stopford, S. G. 
Stronge, Sir J. M. 
Sturt, H. G. 
Surtees, C. F. 
Surtees, H. E. 
Sykes, C. 

Thorold, Sir J. H. 
Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Tollemache, J. 
Torrens, R. 
Treeby, J. W. 


Trevor, Lord A. E. Hill- 


Turner, C. 


Turnor, E. 
Vance, J. 
Verner, E. W. 
Verner, Sir W. 


Walker, Major G. G. 
Walpole, rt. hon. S. H. 


Walrond, J. W. 
Walsh, hon. A. 


Warren, rt. hon. R. R. | 


Waterhouse, S. 
Welby, W. E. 
Williams, F. M. 
Woodd, B. T. 
Wyld, J. 


Wyndham, hon. H. 


Wyndham, hon. P. 
Wynne, W. R. M. 
Wynn, C. W. W. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Yorke, J. R. 
TELLERS. 
Taylor, Colonel 
Whitmore, H. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed | lic peace could not be equally secured by a 


for Friday 5th June. 


House adjourned at a quarter before | 
Two o’clock, till Monday next. | 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


{May 25, 1868} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Monday, May 25, 1868. 
MINUTES.]—Segxecr Commirrez — On Conta- 
gious Diseases Act (1866), The Earl Nelson 
and Lord Ebury added. 
Pusuic bitus—First Reading—Army Chaplains* 
(116). 
Second Reading — (£17,000,000) Consolidated 
Fund.* 
Third Reading—Endowed Schools * (98), and | 
passed. 


ARMY CHAPLAINS BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to afford greater Facilities for the Mi- | 
nistrations of Army Chaplains—Was presented by | 
The Lord Sizcuester ; read 1*. (No. 116.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past | 
Five o'clock, till To-morrow, | 
half past Ten o’clock. | 
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Second Reading—Voters in Disfranchised Bo- 
| roughs * [128). 

Commiitee—Representation of the People (Scot- 
land) [29}—r.r. 
| Considered as amended—West Indies * [124]. 
| Third Reading—Local Government Supplemental 

(No, 2)* [120]; Pier and Harbour Orders 

| Confirmation, &c.* (118); Unclaimed Prize 
Money (India) * [122]; Reformatory Schools 
(Ireland) * [65]; Partition* [107]; Medical 
Practitioners (Colonies) * [125]; Divorce and 
Matrimonial Causes Court * [119), and passed. 


IRELAND—PARTY PROCESSIONS ACT. 
QUESTION. 


Sm FREDERICK HEYGATE said, 
he wished to ask the Chief Secretary for 
| Ireland, Whether, in the opinion of the 

Government, the time is not arrived when 
it would be wiser to repeal the Party Pro- 
| cessions Act (Ireland) ; and whether, in 
| their opinion, the preservation of the pub- 





| strict administration of the Common Law 
| of the land? 

Tue Eart or MAYO replied, that, in 
answer to the Question put to him by the 
| hon. Member for Belfast some time ago, 
| he stated that it was not the intention of 
| the Government to propose during the pre- 
| sent Session the repeal of the Party Pro- 
cessions Act. He also stated that he 
thought that, after the authoritative and 
lucid manner in which the law had been 
stated by Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, it was 
quite clear that no uncertainty as to the 
state of the law could exist. That learned 
Judge laid down that there were three 
things necessary to constitute a breach of 
the law. The first was, that there should 
be an assembling together in procession ; 


| the second was, that there should be the 


bearing of flags and emblems; and the 
third was, that the wearing of distinctive 
sashes and symbols should be euch as 
was calculated to provoke animosity and 


| ill-feeling between various classes of [er 
| Majesty’s subjects. 


At the same time 
he (the Earl of Mayo) stated that any 
uncertainty which could possibly arise, 
must arise from juries taking different 


| views as to the meaning of the words 


* calculated to provoke animosity and 


| ill-feeling between various classes of Iler 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, | 
Monday, May 25, 1868. | 


MINUTES.]— Pusuic Bits — Ordered—Local 
Officers Superannuation (Ireland).* 

First Reading—Local Officers Superannuation | 
(Ireland) * [137]. 


Majesty’s subjects.” The Government 
had considered these words with the great- 
est care, with a view, if. possible, to 


'render them more clear; but they had 


come to the decision that such an amend- 
ment as was proposed was impossible, and 


| that these words could not be altered with- 
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out materially interfering with that right 
of meeting for the purpose of public discus- 
sion which the Government, in common with 
the Members of that House, felt ought 
not to be restricted. 


impartiality. All he could say was, that 


as far as the present Government was | 


concerned, they had endeavoured to ad- 
minister the law with the strictest impar- 
tiality and fairness ; and he felt convinced 
that Parliament would never be prepared 
to repeal this Act, unless such a state of 
things came about, that in the celebration 
of these anniversaries and meetings parties 
would abstain from exhibiting those flags 
and symbols which every candid man must 


admit were calculated to provoke animosity | 


and ill-feeling between the various classes 
of Her Majesty’s subjects in Ireland. He 
did not think the existence of the Party 
Processions Act interfered with the Com- 
mon Law of the land. If a breach of 
peace should occur in connection with these 
processions, it would be tried under the 
Common Law. The Act in question econ- 


stituted an offence which was totally irre- | the Estimat aneated’ ont Gaal 
d of Pata Mstinns onvected with Coun 
epective of the fact whether a breach of | “2US® He BSiimate connectec y 


the peace occurred or not. 


POST OFFICE—WEST INDIA MAILS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. GILPIN said, he wished to ask 
the Seeretary to the Treasury, If any 
decision has been arrived at as to the sub- 
stitution of another island for that of St. 
Thomas as the [larbour and Depét of the 
West India and Pacific Mails; and, if he 
will consent that no change or renewal of 
the existing contract shall be sanctioned by 
the Government till the whole subject has 
been submitted to the examination of a 
Committee of this House, with power to 
take evidence ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTII: Sir, it has 
been proposed by the Government to ex- 
tend the existing contract for a limited 
period; but in the contract provision is 
made for the substitution of sume other 
station for St. Thomas, and the Govern. 
ment have been collecting information on 
the subject and are about to take it into 
consideration, with the view of arriving at 
an early decision. It would not conduce 
to a speedy or satisfactory decision if the 
matter were now submitted to a Committee 
of this House. The hon. Member must 
recollect that, in accordance with the usual | 


The Earl of Mayo 
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| practice, the contract, when completed, 
| must be submitted to the House for its ap. 
| proval, and the best course will be to fol- 
‘low the usual precedent in such cases. 


Question. 


Ile regretted most | 
deeply that a feeling should prevail that | 
the law had not been administered with | 


DURHAM COUNTY COURTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HENDERSON said, he wished to 
|ask the Seeretary to the Treasury, Why 
| ao much time has been wasted and the best 
‘season of the year for building purposes 
| allowed to pass away without any progress 
having been made towards the erection of 
the new County Courts in the city of Dur. 
(ham, Government having purchased and 
| had possession of a site for that purpose 
several months, and the house where the 
| present Courts are held being most incon- 
| venient and entirely unfit for the conduct 
of public business ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH replied, that 
he was informed that the purchase of land 
in the city of Durham was not for the pur- 
pose of County Courts, but for the con- 
struction of offices in connection with the 
County Courts; and the reason why the 
| building was not proceeded with was be- 


| Courts was already very large, and it was 
| thought desirable to give the money to 
those towns where the accommodation of 
County Courts was wanted. Durham al- 
| ready had a County Court well adapted for 
| its purpose. 


QUEENSLAND —POLYNESIAN LABOUR- 
ERS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. TAYLOR said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, If he can state when the Corre- 
spondence relating to the importation of 
Polynesian labourers into Queensland will 
be laid upon the Table ? 

Mr. ADDERLEY stated, in reply, that 
the Bill of the Queensland Legislature, 
guarding against any abuse of immigration 
from the South Sea Islands, had only 
reached the Colonial Office that day, and 
the Government had not had time to con- 
sider it. The allegations of abuse from 
various quarters had been referred back to 
those who- made them for their authority, 
and when the answers had been received 
the Paper should be laid on the table. 


POSTAL SERVICE.—QUESTION, 
Mr. CRAWFORD said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, To 
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State the proportions in which the sums 
collected as postage, in connection with the 
services referred to in Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 68 of the present Session, are divided 
amongst the several contributories in dimi- 
nution of their shares in the cost of those 
services; and, if he will lay upon the Tabie 
an account of the sums so divided for the 
years ended the 31st of Mareh of 1867 and 
1868, and of the adjustments made with 


the contributories in question in respect of | 


their shares ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, in reply, 
that the sums poid for postage in India, 
Australia, and England were divided, after 
certain deductions, equally among the con- 
tributory countries ; and if the hon. Mem- 
ber moved for a Return of the sums divided, 
and of the manner of the division for 1867 


ond the current year, that Return would | 


give a more clear explanation of the point 
than any statement he could now make. 


ARMY—PAYMENT OF MUSKETRY IN- 


STRUCTORS.—QUESTIONS. 
Mason ANSON eaid, he would beg to | 
ask the Seeretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther it is his intention to consolidate the 
pay of officers and sergeant-instructors of | 


musketry and gymnastics, and reduce the 
amount on the plea that they only receive 
working pay, and do not work on Sundays; 
and, if so, whether this system of retrench.- 


ment will be extended to the War Office, | 


and the pay of the clerks in that depart- 
ment diminished by an amount equal to 
fifty-two days per annum ? 

Sin JOUN PAKINGTON, in reply, said, 


there were several classes of persons under | 


the War Office performing continuous duty, 
and it was proposed that they should all be 
paid on the same principle. 

Lorpd ELCHO said, he wished to know, 
Whether musketry instructors were em- 
ployed by the year, month, or hour ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he did 
not think they were appointed by the year, 
or for any exact period. They were ap- 
pointed for a certain duty, and for so long 
as their assistauce was required. 


RIOTS AT ASITON, STALEY BRIDGE, 
BIRMINGHAM, &c. 
MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. MAGUIRE, who had given Notice 
toask the Secretary of State for the Home 
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| Department, Whether his attention has 
_been seriously called to the frequent in- 

stances of riot and disturbance, injury to 

person and destruction of property, caused 

in certain districts of this country by the 

addresses of. a person named Murphy, and 

his colleagues ; and whether he could give 

any assurance to the House that the de- 

livery of such addresses could be prevented 

for the future ? said, he desired to supple- 

ment his Question by a brief statement and 
|that he might put himself in Order, he 

would conclude with a Motion for the ad- 
| journment of the House. He thought if 
the House would attend to him for a very 
short time, there was not a Member of the 
House who would not feel he was justified 
in calling the attention of the House to the 
subject of his Question. Le was sure that 
every good and generous man in the country 
must have witnessed with pain and disgust 
the systematic attempts which had been 
| for some time past made to excite evil 
| passions and sow dissension among the 
| population in many of the manufacturing 
| distriets of the country, by inflaming those 
prejudices which naturally avose from dif- 
| ferences of religion and of race—prejudices 
which he asserted every Christian man and 
true patriot ought rather endeavour to 
allay. There was, as they all knew, a 
considerable Irish Catholie population in 
| many of the large cities of England; and 
throughout every manufacturing town in 
England there was a considerable number 
of Irishmen and Catholics. Now, he did 
not claim for his countrymen any peculiar 
excellence. Like other branches of the 
human family they had their defects and 
their weaknesses, but none even of their 
worst enemies denied that they possessed 
many sterling qualities and many great 
virtues, or that they were deeply attached 
to their country and their faith. Ile was 
not in the least opposed to free discussion, 
' and had no desire to stifle the expression 

of public opinion; but there was a great 

difference between free discussion and a 

licence to abuse and outrage the religion of 

others. There had been during the past 

twelve months, in nearly all the leading 
| communities, attempts made on the part of 
| a certain organization which he would not 
| mention, to inflame the passions of the 
| English people against the Irish ; and the 
| religion of the Roman Catholics had been 
| made the pretext of the assault. He in- 
| tended only to refer to the late proeeed- 
ings at Ashton-under-Lyne, and would not 
| allude to what had taken place at Black- 
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burn and Birmingham. This was a matter 
of life and death to many, and as interest- 
ing to the people of this country as any 
question which could be brought under the 
notice of Parliament. 
Murphy and the agents of the society to 
which he had alluded had gone—wherever 
they had raised the standard of intolerance 
the result had been most mischievous. 


There had been rioting, destruction of pro- | 


perty, and sometimes loss of life. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he rose to | 


Order. He was far from wishing to deprive 
the hon. Member of any latitude the House 
might wish to aceord him; but he hoped 
the hon. Member would not depart from 
the usual —[‘‘ Order.’’] 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he believed he 
was perfectly in Order. He did not wish 
to do anything to cause ill-feeling in the 
House or out of it. His only object was 
to put an end to a state of things which 
caused bad blood throughout the com- 
munity, and to enable men of different 


religious views to live in peace and amity. | 


For the last three or four months the peo- 
ple of Ashton had been kept in constant 
fear and apprehension by the advent of 
these emissaries of disturbance ; and he 
had it on the authority of a clergyman 


that during that time the Roman Catholies 
had been obliged to stop up night after 
night to protect their churches and schools. 
On the 9th instant there was a great tea 
party, consisting of about 1,000 persons, 


most of them wearing Orange ribbons. On 
the next day, which was Sunday, there 
was an Orange procession. He was sorry 
to say that the Irish were provoked, and 
no doubt they were parties to the riot that 
ensued ; but it should be remembered that 
they had been systematically provoked for 
months previously. After they were dis- 
persed, at a late hour of the night two 
Catholic chapels were nearly gutted, and 
the houses in several of the streets in 
which the Irish dwelt were wrecked. His 
complaint was, that the magistrates did not 
take any active steps to suppress that riot. 
He made that assertion on the authority 
of a letter he bad received from Mr. 
Aspland, Chairman of the Lancashire county 
magistrates, a gentleman who was not a 


Catholic, but, he believed, a Unitarian, | 


and a man of the highest character. Mr. 

Aspland stated that the riot was allowed 

to proceed for four hours without any 

attempt being made to check it. The 

riot, which commenced on the Sunday, 

was continued on the Monday morning 
Mr, Maguire 
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| though the Home Secretary was asked by 
' some clergymen to afford them protection, 
Fifty-one houses were wrecked and gutted 
on the Monday night. He was informed 
that although 500 special constables had 
been enrolled during the day, and one of 
the officers of police who bad at his com- 
mand a large body of policemen offered 
his services at the Town Hall, the magis- 
trates did not accept his assistance, 
| They seemed to be utterly helpless and 
feeble, and the result was a state of things 
utterly disgraceful to a Christian country. 
One hundred and ten houses and shops, 
two chapels, one school, one hall, and two 
priests’ houses were wrecked. Wherever 
this Murphy appeared there was riot and 
disorder. Speaking of Ireland, Murphy 
said, “The country can never be quiet 
until every Catholic priest is hanged.” Re- 
ferring to an execution that took place, 
Murphy said he would put the rope around 
the culprit’s neck, and around the neck of 
the priest too. Scarcely under any cir- 
cumstances had the magistrates of the 
manufacturing districts been equal to the 
discharge of their duty. He (Mr. Maguire) 
would tell the House what he did when 
charged, under similar cireumstances, with 
the preservation of the peace of his own 
city, and what these magistrates could have 
also done. In the midst of the Belfast 
riots there was great excitement in his 
city, and at that time a person came to 
lecture there against ‘* Anti-Christ ’’ and 
the Pope. He knew that persons would 
have gone to meet those who assembled to 
receive that man, and at every risk he 
stopped him. Being a Catholic, he stopped 
him at the risk of being charged with 
bigotry ; but there was a time when a man 
must brave everything to save the peace of 
the community. Though he incurred for 
himself the deadliest hostility amongst 
those who eutertained strong views on re- 
ligion, he had the approval of every man 
who loved peace and order. He wished to 
ask the Home Secretary what steps were 
taken to preserve the peace? Was he 
satisfied that sufficient precautions were 
adopted ? When the riot commenced was 
it stopped with vigour? And what steps 
would be taken to prevent this man from 
going to other parts of England and pro- 
ducing elsewhere the same terrible results ? 
In his programme, issued at Bury, Murphy 
stated that he would take his wooden walls 
to Manchester. Every man knew there 
was an enormous Irish population in Man 


| chester, and they might anticipate what 
‘ 
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would be the result. He said that, in spite | 
of the authorities, he would go there. He| 
said he would go to Preston and every} 
town in Lancashire, and would not fail to 
visit Liverpool. There being 150,000 Ro- 
man Catholics in Liverpool they must see | 
what would be the effect of inflaming the 
passions of the Protestants and Catholics 
there. Murphy said there were Irishmen 
in Liverpool whose motto was “ No sur- 
render ;”’ and declared that one of them was 
better than forty Papists. The Duke of 
Wellington did not think so. | 

Sir LAWRENCE PALK rose to Order. | 
He objected to the hon. Gentleman reading 
from a newspaper. 

Mr. MAGUIRE explained that he had 
read from the paper because he did not 
wish to quote from memory, which might 
prove fallible. Murphy stated in his pro- | 
gramme that he intended to make the tour 
of all these places, and he (Mr. Maguire) 
asked if the local authorities and the 
Home Office were prepared to accept the 
challenge Murphy had given to them ? 
Were they prepared to prevent the preacli- 
ing of disunion, and to take steps for the 
preservation of the peace? He(Mr. Maguire) 
wished that his countrymen would not mind 
this man ; but that was asking from them 
more than human nature was capable of. 
He knew also that their clergymen had 
given them the best advice. The disciples | 
and followers of Murphy wherever they met 
the Roman Catholics in the Lancashire dis- 
wiets retailed the infamous statements they | 
heard from Murphy’s platform, offending 
fathers, mothers, and sisters and brothers 
in their dearest and most sacred feelings. 
The Catholic clergy were outraged in every 
way, and were actually afraid for their 
lives, having received frequent threats, and 
the nuns in the district were made the sub- 
jects of the vilest and grossest abuse, The | 
book called Maria Monk, which had | 
heen exposed as a lie in America, forty- | 
three years ago, was disseminated by these 
people as a means of casting the vilest | 
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odium on those whom every Catholic re- | 


veres and every Protestant gentleman of 
honour must respect. He hoped the House 


would consider he lad said nothing offen- | 


sive to anyone in bringing this matter be- | 
fore the House. Although he did not wish | 
to interfere with the Business of the House, 
merely asking a Question under the cir- | 
cumstances would not satisfy him. 
now asked the right hon. Gentleman, in 

the name of 200 memorialists, that there | 
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of these riots. The prayer of the me- 
morial was in these words— 


“That the undersigned magistrates and others 
whose names and descriptions are herein under- 
written, humbly request that a Commission be 
issued by Her Majesty’s Government to inquire 
into the late riots at Ashton-under-Lyne, the 
cause of these riots, and the proceedings of the 
authorities, with the view to the Commission 
pointing out remedial measures for the suppres- 
sion of such conduct as has been and is now affect- 


| ing the manufacturing districts of Lancashire.” 


That memorial was signed by twelve clergy- 
men, eight magistrates, four medical men, 
one solicitor, four manufacturers, and 161 
others. He would conclude by reading a few 
lines which he had received from a Scotch 
soldier — who was a Presbyterian and 


| Christian—with reference to the Notice 


he had placed on the Paper. He believed 
that letter would meet with the sympathy 
of every man in that House. It ran as 
follows :— 

“Tam an old officer who has served in the four 

quarters of the globe, and I have commanded 
many hundreds of Irishmen and Catholics with 
the greatest satisfaction. I am an elder of the 
Presbyterian Kirk ; but I havean utter contempt 
for those who insult others through the religion 
in which they were born and bred.” 
Now he (Mr. Maguire) would simply ask 
for protection for these poor people that 
they might live in peace in the midst of the 
society in which they had cast their lot. 
He might tell those who were the authors 
of this abominable propagandism that the 
most grievous consequences, not local 
merely, but Imperial, would result from 
the continuance of this detestable strife. 
He knew that hundreds and thousands of 
these people had emigrated from the manu- 
facturing districts to America on account 
of the causes he was deploring. They did 
not want to increase the feeling in that 
country against England. He begged to 
move the adjournment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


” 
a 


“‘That this House do now adjourn. 
(Mr. Maguire.) 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY : Sir, every 
one must feel with the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Maguire) how disgraceful and 
discreditable the riots which have oceurred 
in the North of England have been to the 
parties concerned ; and I cannot sufficiently 


deplore and condemn the excesses com- 


mitted in Ashton in the wrecking of a 
whole street, and the destruction of a Ro- 
man Catholic chapel. At the same time, 
I do not think that the hon. Gentleman 


should be an investigation into the ome has been altogether just to the magistrates 
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of that place. The Mayor at the time 
when the riots occurred was absent, but 
it is stated to me that there was a gen- 
tleman named Mason—I believe a magis- 
trate for two counties and also for the 
borough — who from the first moment 
that he received notice, while at chapel, 
was with little intermission in constant 
attendance during the entire week, and 
did all in his power to put a stop to the 
riots. It appears from a statement I 
have received from the Mayor that in 
January last there was some apprelension 
of riots, and special constables were sworn 
in to the number of 100. The local 
authorities received instructions to assemble 
them when occasion required, and they 
were assembled with the police at the Town 
Hall on the first evening of the riots, and 
the troops were also sent for; but on 
the Sunday evening the excesses do not 
seem to have gone very far. I do not in- 


tend to enter into the circumstances which 
attended the riots, or to say which party | 
was the aggressor, as that does not come | 
within the scope of the hon. Gentleman’s | 
Question. But on the Monday these violent | 


outrages were renewed, and great de- 
straction of property, no doubt, took place. 
With respect, I will not say to the proxi- 


mate cause, but to the original cause of 
those disturbances, the hon. Member at- 
tributed them to the addresses of a person 
named Murphy and his associates, who 
have been lecturing in the North of Eng- 


land. The Question which the hon. Gen- 
tleman put on the Paper, and which is 


hardly addressed to the point to which the | 


hon. Gentlemen adverted towards the close 


of his remarks—namely, the issue of a | 
Commission—is whether I could give an | 


assurance to the Ilouse that the delivery 
of such addresses could be prevented for 
the future 2 Now, as I understand, the 


mode which is adopted by Mr. Murphy | 


when he is going to lecture at a place is 
either to hire a room for the purpose or to 
make use of a building which belongs to 
him, and to which persons are admitted 
by ticket. There is no analogy in such 
proceedings to meetings held in the open 
air, and I am not aware that there is any 
law in existence by which a person can 
be prevented from delivering controversial 
lectures cither in a room which he takes or 
a structure which he carries about for the 
purpose. No person is compelled to at- 
tend those lectures, If, however, such a 
lecturer uses language calculated to lead to 
a breach of the peace, or of a seditious or 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
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blasphemous character there is a remedy: 
but so long as the person lecturing con- 
fines himself to what the law cannot take 
hold of [ am not aware of any means of 
putting a stop to the delivery of such lec- 
tures. The hon. Member said he should be 
averse from any interference with free dis. 
cussion ; but I am afraid, unless you were 
to impose a limit with regard to the lan- 
guage used, which would be found inteler. 
able, you must rely under the present law 
on the moderation of those who lecture, and 
on the authority of persons of influence on 
their side, whether in religion or polities, 
to make them temperate in the language 
they employ. I am not able to say, there. 
fore, that I contemplate any mode by whieh 
persons going to deliver controversial lee- 
tures which in themselves are not wrong, 
in buildings which are their own or are 
hired, can be prevented from doing s80, 
The hon. Gentleman is aware that it is in 
the power of any person, who has reason to 
apprehend that such lectures are likely to 
lead to a breach of the peace, to swear an 
information to that effect, and so bring the 
question to an issue. But that is a question 
| for the local authorities, and not for any 
central authority in London. With respect 
to the part 1 have taken, it has been this 
—The Roman Catholic clergymen to whom 
the hon. Gentlemen referred telegraphed to 
me, and I at once telegraphed back to the 
chief constable and magistrates of the bo- 
rough telling them they could have extra 
assistance if required, and at the same time 
I called on them to swear in a sufficient 
number of special constables, and if they 
could not find as many as they required to 
apply for military aid. We received an 
answer to the effect that they did not re- 
quire any additional assistance, for that 
the force at their disposal was sufficient. | 
am not aware that after that there was any 
extreme disturbance. I believe during the 
week afterwards they were able to main- 
tain order in the town. There are nowa 
great many persons waiting to take their 
trial, and I believe, without issuing a formal 
Commission, the facts of the case will come 
out fully in the ordinary way before a jury, 
otherwise I might perhaps have been pre- 
pared to issue a Commission ; but I believe 
that such a course new might prejudice 
the trials about to take place before the 
| Judges of the land. Without entering into 
| detail, which I do not think the present 
| oceasion calls for, 1 will say this, that 

every effort will be made by the authorities 

in London to assist magistrates who re 
t 
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quire aid in their endeavours to keep the 
peace. But information must be sworn 
before the local authorities if the protection 
of the law is to be appealed to; for I am 
not aware that, without entirely interfering 
with free discussion, we have any other 
means of putting down such proceedings 
as those of which the hon. Gentleman com- 
plains. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he should 
not do his daty if he did not make a re- 
mark or two with respect to the conduct of 
the magistrates of Ashton during the re- 
cent disturbances, as it had been impugned 
bythe hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Maguire). 
He had gone into this matter with consi- 
derable care, and he had come to an en- 
tirely opposite conclusion from that of the 
hon. Gentleman. His conclusion was, that 


the magistrates and chief constable had | 


shown remarkable skill and firmness, ac- 
companied by moderation, in dealing with 


the riots. It should always be remembered | 


that the police foree of a borough was not 
constituted to deal with a riot every day in 


the week, and when a disturbance such as | 
that under discussion sprang up unex- | 
peetedly and suddenly, of course the ma- | 
gistrates were placed in considerable diffi- | 
Ile begged the Louse, however, to | 
take this strong fact into account, that, | 
although there was a deplorable destruction | 
of property in one or two streets, and the | 
homes of some of the poor Irish were sacked | 


culty. 


and their furniture burnt, yet the riots were 


pat an end to without the loss of a single | 
life, and he believed there was only one | 
person who could be said to have received | 


As the Se- 


any serious personal injury, 


eretary of State had said, the rioting on | 
Sunday was not considerable, and, though | 


unexpected by the authorities, it was put 
down by means of the police and special 
constables with comparatively little diffi. 
culty. It commenced again on Monday 
evening, and what did the magistrates do? 
Mr. Mason wrote a letter to the command- 
ing officer, who was in barracks not a mile 
distant, to keep his troops in readiness, 


and he also wrote and carried about in his | 


pocket another letter, and kept a mounted 
messenger by his side to take it to the | 
officer, requiring him to put his men in | 
motion without delay. The magistrates, | 
of course, acted with him, and constables | 
were placed in all parts of the town to | 
watch, so that the foree collected at the 
Town Hall, consisting of special constables 
and a large body of county and borough 
police, might be sent to any point where a 


' 
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riot might break out. A riot occurred in 
a particular street, where houses were 
sacked and windows broken; but in a few 
minutes the special constables and police, 
accompanied by the magistrates, were on 
the spot, and the riot at once ceased, no 
resistance being offered to the authorities, 
After this, information arriving that on 
attack was being made on St. Mary’s 
| Catholic Chapel, the police and special 
constables were immediately sent to the 
| spot, and that riot also was put down. 
| Now, considering that the disturbances had 
| been suppressed by the use of the con- 
| stable’s staff, and not by the unnecessary 
| use of the military, he thought that, instead 
| of blame being imputed to the magistrates, 
|they ought to be thanked for the skill 
| which they had displayed in putting down 
the riots without any more serious results. 
While concurring in that part of the hon, 
Member’s remarks which referred to the 
leetures of Mr. Murphy, he must eall the 
attention of the Home Secretary to a 
branch of the subject which had not been 
noticed. The riot in Ashton on Sunday, 
the 10th, was not caused by any lecture 
by Mr. Murphy. Mr. Morphy had been 
there in the preceding January, and pro- 
bably a certain feverish feeling existed in 
the town between Catholics ond Protes- 
tants; but what oceurred on Saturday, 
the 9th, the day previous to the riots? 
Why, a great political meeting was held, 
under the auspices of a society called the 
Protestant Electoral Union. The clergy 
of the district were present, and the 
speeches for the most part condemned in 
no measured language the proceedings of 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
South Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone). One 
of the rev. speakers was Dr. Tresham 
Gregg, who came from Dublin, and de- 
| seribed himself as a gentleman who had 
a valuable living in Ireland; but, from the 
extraordinary anomalous state of the law, 
had no duties to perform in connection 
with that living. He stated that he ne- 
vertheless felt it his duty to devote himself 
to the service of his religion, and that 
every minute of his time had been occupied 
in meditation and in thinking how he could 
benefit the Protestant interest, and pro- 
mote the cause of religion. He added that 
he had a plan which would raise all classes 
to one social level, and would sweep away 
Popery for ever. Several other clergymen 
made speeches of a very strong character ; 
but since it might not be in Order to quote 
them, be would not describe them from 
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memory. Many of the clergy and leading 
persons of the district were present at the 
meeting, which was called a tea-party, 
The president was provided with what was 
called, at the opening of the proceedings, 
an Orangeman’s hat, which he put on in 
order to preside in proper form and with 
due dignity, and there was an immense 
display of Orange favours. A great num- 


ber wore these ribands, and the next day | 
persons | 


whole streets were filled with 
flaunting them in the faces of the Irish. 
Well, the Irish donned their green, and on 


that Sunday afternoon the riot began. The | 


authorities had had no apprehension of 


serious disturbance, the chief constable | 


having given the magistrates an assurance 


that, notwithstanding the violent speeches, | 


things had since gone on peaceably. In- 


deed, he had left Ashton for the purpose | 
Now, he | 
(Mr. Milner Gibson) called upon the Home | 


of visiting some of his relations. 


Secretary to use his influence with his 
political friends, so that upon occasions of 
this kind, when there were Orange parties, 
they might not deck themselves with orange 
ribands at tea parties, in the midst of a 
population already excited by the lectures 
delivered by Murphy and other agitators. 
Speaking advisedly, he thought it would 
have been becoming that these clergy 
should not have attended a meeting of 
such a strong party character. He had 
no doubt that the most respectable Con- 
servatives altogether repudiated Murphy ; 
but he begged to inform the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department that at 
this Protestant Electoral Union meeting 
a verse of ** Rule Britannia ’’ having been 
sung, three cheers were proposed for Mr. 
Murphy, and were received with a will. 
To a certain extent, therefore, those pre- 
sent at the meeting identified themselves 
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Electoral Union as an excuse for the out- 
rages which had been committed. He was, 
himself, a subscriber to that in common 
with many other Protestant societies; and 
he sincerely assured the House that if all 
the facts could be fully stated this subject 
would be one of the most important ques- 
tions that had ever been brought before 
them. If, however, the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Maguire) imputed to him re. 
sponsibility for this society or for Mr, 
| Murphy—as from his frequently turning to 
| him during his speech he appeared to do— 
why had he given him no notice of his 
intention to bring the subject forward ? 
He had no idea, on coming down to the 
| House, that this discussion would oceur, 
The President of the Union had that day 
| called upon him, and had read to him an 
account of these transactions, which went 
to show that at no period of our history 
| had there been a more deliberate organiza- 
| tion on the part of the Romish priesthood 
| for putting down freedom of speech. Boys 
at school, even, were drilled for the pur- 
| pose of answering the summons of the 
| priest and putting down all obnoxious 
|speakers. Men were drilled in their 
| chapels for the same purpose ; and, indeed, 
there was a system of terrorism for putting 
down every kind of discussion, As the 
right hon Gentleman the Member for Ash- 
| ton had clearly shown, it was not this Mr. 
| Murphy who had excited the disturbances, 
| bnt the Rev. Tresham Gregg, or some 
| other person ; so that the excuse on which 
|the Question had been brought forward 
'was altogether fallacious. For his own 
| part, he had had no communication with 
this Mr. Murphy for eight or nine months, 
and he had had no communication with the 
Electoral Union; so that he was not an 
| interested party in the matter. He be- 














with the teachings of Murphy. He thought | lieved, however, that a more honest, truth- 
the Seeretary of State for the Home De- | ful, and he might almost say a more care- 
partment had exercised a wise discretion | ful man in his statements, had never ap- 
in not countenancing the idea that there | peared as a public lecturer than this Mr. 
was any case for a Commission ; for, de-| Murphy. As to a Commission, this was 
plorable though the riots had been, and | by no means the first time that hon. Gen- 
attended with much mischief to many poor | tlemen below the Gangway had asked for 
families, he believed the accounts had been | an investigation ; but they had invariably 
much exaggerated, and he further believed | shrunk from it when the opportunity had 
that the magistrates had performed their | been offered to them. He should be glad 
duty with ability and discretion. to believe that the hon. Member was 
Mr. WHALLEY said, he hoped the) serious in his suggestion for an investiga- 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman the | tion; but he really did not mean it, and 
Member for Ashton (Mr. Milner Gibson) | he defied him to an investigation. 
had been mere badinage, and that he had; Mr. MAGUIRE rose to Order. Was 
not gravely called attention to the orange | it Parliamentary for a Member to say that 
ribands at the meeting of the Protestant | another Member had distinctly told a lie? 


Mr, Milner Gibson 
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He had made a certain statement, and 
meant it in all faith and honour. Now, 
had any Gentleman a right to imply that 
he had not spoken truly ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Certainly not. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, that on a pre- 
vious occasion the hon. Member for Cashel 
(Mr. O’Beirne) challenged him to prove a 
certain statement ; but after an hour spent 
in vainly attempting to appeal to the 
honour and rectitude of the hon. Member, 
so as to be allowed to redeem the pledge, 
the Speaker interposed, and he had to de- 
sist. If he had said anything offensive to 
the hon. Member for Cork he exceedingly 
regretted it; and he was sorry he could 
not believe that the hon. Member had the 
least intention or expectation of a Commis- 
sion being granted. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Member 
must not repeat what he had already been 
told was not in Order or Parliamentary. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, that as the hon. 
Member had placed no Notice on the Paper 
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Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, he 
wished to state a material fact to show 
that Mr. Murphy’s lectures ought to be 
put anend to. He had himself been pre- 
sent at one of these meetings at Chelmsford, 
and had not only heard Murphy say that 
all the convents in England ought to be 
burnt, but had heard him incite a mob of 
| the lowest description to go and burn the 
neighbouring convent of New Hall. [Mr. 
Wuatrey: What did he say? ] He (Sir 
George Bowyer) should be the last man to 
wish to restrict fair discussion; but when a 
lecturer incited those before him to commit 
crimes and breaches of the peace that was 
| not fair discussion. In the course of those 
| outrages churches had been destroyed, the 
| houses of Roman Catholics had been gutted, 
| offences against the peace had been com- 
| mitted ; there were disturbances wherever 
| Mr. Murphy went; and the reason was 
| that he did not restrict himself to fair dis- 








| cussion, but incited the people to commit 
| outrages against the law. 


These occur- 


of any investigation he was not justified in | rences deserved the serious consideration 


making the statements he had made. 
believed that, although the hon. Member | 
was of course unconscious of the fact, the | 
statement he had made was the exact | 
reverse of the truth. Would the House | 
permit him to state what he knew on the 
subject? He had stated that he would | 
be answerable for the statements of Mr. | 
Murphy. Upon two occasions, when Mr. | 
Murphy was lecturing in Birmingham, he | 
had made inquiries in order to ascertain | 


| 


whether the reports of his lectures in the | 


He | 


of the Secretary of State, in order that he 
might put a stop to meetings which were 
not held for purposes of discussion. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
greater portion of the speech of the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Maguire) was not 
in accordance with the mere Question, of 
which he had given Notice. The hon, 
Member had made statements with refe- 
rence to cases of riot, for which numerous 
persons had been committed and were to be 
tried. It seemed to him (Mr. Newdegate) 





London newspapers were correct, because | that this was not fair, and that it looked 
if they had been he should have withdrawn | like an attempt to prejudice cases of men 
from the society that sent Mr. Murphy forth. | who are now sub judice. He rejoiced at 
He found, however, that these reports of | the answer given by the Home Secretary. 
what Mr. Murphy had said were entirely fa-| He knew nothing of Mr. Murphy, exeept 
bricated, and that not one word of the kind | that he was connected with the Protestant 
had been uttered by Mr. Murphy. No| Electoral Union, a body to which he (Mr. 
doubt the tendency of the proceedings was | Newdegate) did not belong. When the 
towards the effect mentioned by the right | disturbances broke out last year at Bir- 
hon. Member for Ashton-under-Lyne (Mr. | mingham, the reports of them were at first 
Milner Gibson) but that was solely through | so uncertain, and so garbled, that he re- 
the reading of documents furnished by | quested a friend to go down and inquire 
Popery itself. Instead of answering him, | what had happened. It appeared that Mr. 
an organization of men, boys, women, and | Murphy had arrived at Birmingham, and 
girls had been got, and this was the cause of | had given notice of his intention to deliver 
the riots at Wolverhampton, Birmingham, | lectures. On the Sunday previous to his 
and other places. The question was, whe-| lectures he was to hold a service in his 








ther there should be the right of public 
discussion on these matters in our towns. 
Why, there was scarcely the right to speak 
in that House. He most cordially sup- 
ported the suggestion that there should be 
an investigation into this subject. 








temporary hall; but before he opened his 
lips several persons who were going to the 
building were knocked down in the streets. 
Now, that was not what Englishmen were 
accustomed to, and that was the origin of 
what were called Orange disturbances at 
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Birmingham, The hon, Member told them. 
that there was a proposal to hold such a 
discussion in Cork, and that he had ex- 
erted himself to put it down, But the 
people of England were not accustomed to 
have free, if lawful, discussions put down 
by violence. From what occurred last year 
in Birmingham, he believed that there was 


great danger to freedom of discussion, | 


since the Roman Catholic population ap- | 
|that Motions for the adjournment of the 


peared to be organized, and committed 
outrage before the discussion began. They 
had no right to interrupt diseussions in 
private buildings hired for the purpose ; 
but if they were to be attacked before the 
diseussions began, he thought that the 
spirit of the people would not bear coercion 
of that kind, which they kuew to be con- 
trary to the law. He was glad to hear 
that the Home Seeretary had decided that 
these matters should be left to the action 
of the Courts of Law. One of the strangest 
signs of the time was an extraordinary 
decision lately given, by which a book, 
ealled The Confessional Unmasked, lad 
been condemned by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. This book might be per se, objec- 
tionable ; but the judgment appeared to 
have been delivered upon a false issue, 
assumed by the Court itself. The learned 


Judges scem to have supposed that the 
dectrines, which this book was intended to 
expose and to arrest, were not current, 
There was a case, however, which would 
be recollected by the elder Members of 


that Touse, in which an hon. Member 
(Sir J. Tyrrell) rose in his place and stated 
that an attempt had been made by a Ro- 
mish priest to convert a female member of 
his family by placing in her hands a book 
founded upon the authorities, whose doc- 
trines the work known as The Confessional 
Unmasked was intended to expose. Ile 
made that statement to show that while 
the Roman Catholics appealed against the 
excilement caused by these lectures, the 
rights of families were invaded by the 
secret and insidious introduction of books, 
such as were condemned by the work in 
question. The Protestants were not the 
first aggressors, either in Birmingham or 
in Ashton; and if the hon. Member for 
Cork were anxious for the preservation of 
peace, he must induce persons of his own 
religion to abstain from outrage before 
discussions commenced, and during discus- 
sion, when that discussion was conducted 
within the limits of the law, and in places 
hired for the purpose of carrying it on, 
Should the hon. Member for Cork feel it 


Mr. Newdegate 
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his duty hereafter to bring any question of 
that sort before the Ilouse, he hoped he 
would give such a Notice as would enable 
hon. Members to be prepared to discuss 
the topics he might introduce. 

Mr. PAULL said, he wished to eall 
attention to the extreme inconvenience of 
that Motion having been made at all. The 
custom, often stated by Mr. Speaker, and 
which he thought amounted to a rule, was 


House ought not to be made unless some 
pressing emergency existed ; and, he 
thought it would be a very advantageous 
thing if Mr. Speaker, on such occasions 
as the present, enforced bis opinion to that 
effect. 


THE CONVICT BARRETT. — QUESTION, 
Mr. BRIGHT: I rise, Sir, for the 


purpose of putting a Question on a very 
different subject, and I put it with extreme 
pain, with a great sense of responsibility 
as far as I am personally concerned, and 
with no less an appreciation of tie respon- 
sibility of the Minister to whom I am about 
to address it — the right hon, Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Ilome De. 
partment. It is with reference to a para- 
graph that has appeared in the newspapers 
announcing the decision of the Ilome Office 
in the ease of the convict Barrett. I know 
that many Members of the House will 
blame me for the course I am taking; but 
at the same time, I beg they will believe 
me when I say that I never rose to say 
anything in this Llouse under a stronger 
sense that it was my duty to say it, or 
with a greater feciing of pain than I ex- 
perience in intruding a subject of this na- 
ture on their attention. I am not about 
to make a speech at all; but the House 
knows that on two occasions the execution 
of this conviet has been postponed, first 
for a week and afterwards for another 
week ; that an inquiry has been mae, 
conducted on the part of the convict by 
friends of his, and by his counsel and so- 
licitor, and on the part of the Home Office 
by some gentlemen sent down to Glasgow 
from that Department. At least one of the 
investigations was held in public. The 
other, 1 believe, was not; but I am not 
about to challenge either the one or the 
other. I merely state this to show the 
amount of care that has been taken in 
their conduct ; for the right hon. Gentle- 
man has taken great pains, I believe with 
the view of ascertaining the truth in this 
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matter. I have no doubt he holds, with a 
very old writer, that— 

« When the life of man is in debate 

No time can be too long, no pains too great.” 

And he has taken those pains. But the 
statement made to me is this: that the 
ease has been referred to the Lord Chief 
Justice before whom the trial took place, 
and that the opinion of the Lord Chief 
Justice, which of course must have great 
weight, is unfavourable to the prisoner. 
But it is further stated that the points on 
which the Lord Chief Justice has come to 
his decision are points which arose out of 
the evidence that was in the possession of 
the Crown Lawyers at the time of the trial, 
but which at the trial was not produced. 
And it is argued with some force, I think, 
that it is very unfortunate for a prisoner 
who has been convicted that a doubt should 
arise as to the propriety of the conviction, 
and that then the conviction should be con- 
firmed upon evidence which was in the 


possession of the Crown Lawyers at the | 


trial but was not then produced, Now, I 
am able positively to say that persons who 
are as much interested in the right in this 
matter as the right hon, Gentleman, and 
much more so than I have any right to be, 
are of opinion that the conviction is not 
to be sustained by the evidence; and more 
—I beg the House to listen — that it is 
afirmed that it is within the power of the 
right hon. Gentleman to have the case re- 
tried on another charge of murder arising 
out of the same unhappy outrage; and that 
if that second trial took place before a 
jury, when the whole of the former evi- 
dence, and also the whole of the subse- 
quent evidence would be submitted to them, 
the result, whatever it might be, would be 
felt to be much more fair to the prisoner 
and much more satisfactory to the public. 
lam empowered to say on behalf of those 
most interested, and on behalf of the pri- 
soner himself, that there will be no plea of 
8 former acquittal if that second trial takes 
place, and that, therefore, if the right hon. 
Gentleman has the power—there are many 
cases, of course, in which it could not be 
done, but the peculiarity of this case is 
such as I believe to admit of it—I say if 
he has—or had—the power, even at this 
late hour, I would suggest that such a 
course as that should be adopted. The 
House will permit me to observe that with 
all my experience of Home Secretaries— 
and it has now extended over twenty-five 
years—I can say of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, as of all his predecessors, that he 
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has taken great pains, with, I believe, as 
great an anxiety as I could have felt to 
come to a right decision on the case. I 


‘have never known a Home Seeretary — I 


believe there has not been one in our time, 
and I hope there never will be one—who 
would not devote all the care that is pos- 


sible to ascertainment of the truth and the 


doing of justice in cases of this nature. 
Therefore in what I say I am not even 
insinuating a charge of any kind against 
the right hon. Gentleman, I can only say 
of him, as of his predecessors, that in cases 
of this description I think all men ought 
to show towards the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department the greatest possible 


forbearance, and should give him credit for 


the most careful exercise of his judgment, 
and should remove out of his way anything 
whatsoever that could give him pain in the 
discharge of the tremendous, and, I will 
say, the appalling duty which the law Jays 
upon him in eases of this nature. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, in 
rising again I have to ask the permission 
of the House, because I have already 
spoken upon this Motion. I have nothing 
to complain of in the manner, the tone, or 
the language in which the hon. Gentleman 
addressed me in calling my attention to 
this momentous subject; nor, | think, can 
he exaggerate the importance which be- 
longs to the office which the Home Secre- 
tary has to discharge in cases in which 
appeals are made to him to recommend an 
exercise of the prerogative of mercy; and 
more especially in a case such as this, 
which involves a question of life and death. 
I will just explain to the [louse very 
briefly the position in which this case 
stands. Upon the trial of the man who 
now lies under sentence of death evidence 
was called for the defence, setting up an 
alibi on the part of the prisoner. That 
alibi was tried by a jury, and was nega- 
tived. Subsequently memorials were sent 
in, unfortunately not very early but so 
short a time before the day fixed for the 
execution that it became my duty, in 
order that the allegations in those me- 
morials might be fairly weighed, to respite 
the execution in the first instance, and, 
having examined them myself, to do what 
is done in all these cases—namely, trans- 
mit them for the examination of the 
Judge, or rather in this instance of the 
Judges who tried the case, for the trial 
was held before the Lord Chief Justice 
aud Mr. Baron Bramwell. Therefore, on 
the documents coming up called declara- 
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tions or affidavits, but which were not 
affidavits of such a character as is usual 
in Courts of Justice, for I doubt whether 
perjury could have been assigned upon 
them—on those documents being sent up 
setting up the same alibi as had been 
previously raised, and other evidence as 
to the prisoner having been at Glasgow at 
the time he was said to have been in 
London, an officer belonging to the office 
of the Solicitor of the Treasury went 
down to Glasgow to make all inquiries, 
and ascertain the truth as to the affidavits 
that had been made. Certain other affi- 
davits were made before him there. I am 
not aware that any search was made for 
persons to give evidence against the pri- 
soner ; but there were persons who came 
forward and gave evidence of what they 
knew on the subject, and those affidavits 
were also transmitted to London and laid 
before the Judges. 
there were likewise certain documents in 
the possession, I will not say of the Crown 
Lawyers, but of the authorities at the time 
of the trial, and they were not brought for- 
ward at the trial because they did not appear 
to bear upon the question then before the 
Court. But there were questions raised 
which were not foreseen at the trial, and 


which were immediately in connection with 
the second case of the alibi; and especially 
as to the convict having gone by a par- 


ticular name. Those documents also were 
placed before the Judges. I do not in all 
my life remember any instance in which a 
more careful investigation was given than 
that which was given by the Lord Chief 
Justice in this case. Satisfied as the Lord 
Chief Justice was with the verdict —satis- 
fied as he was in the first instance that 
the verdict was correct, and satisfied, also, 
as Mr. Baron Bramwell was in the first 
instance of its correctness, he went into 
the investigation almost as if there had 


been no trial at all, in order to come to a | 
Having completed | 


conclusion upon it. 
that inquiry, and investigated the case 
with the greatest minuteness, both those 
learned Judges arrived at the conclusion 
that there was no ground for suspecting 
the accuraey of the verdict. 
recommend that there should be any fur- 
ther trial such as the hon. Gentleman sug- 


gests—for that matter was also before | 
them—but they came to the conclusion— | 


and in that conclusion I have felt myself 
bound most entirely to coucur—that the 
circumstances of the case are such as to 
leave no doubt in the minds of those who 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
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They did not | 
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| have investigated them, that the man is 
guilty of the charge. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


EX-GOVERNOR EYRE.—QUESTION. 


CotoyeL JERVIS said, he rose for the 
purpose of asking a Question of the Go- 
vernment, and, as he intended to make a 
few observations, he should, in order to 
put himself in Order, conclude with a Mo. 
tion. He did not often trespass upon the 
attention of the House, and on the present 
occasion he should be as brief as he 
generally was. It was his duty in Feb. 
ruary last year to ask the Government a 
question with respect to certain prose- 
cutions then conducted against General 
Nelson and Lieutenant Brand. He merely 
asked, without entering into the cireum- 
stances of the case, whether those officers, 
having really obeyed orders to the best of 
their ability, and being brought by a legal 
quibble before the Courts of Law in this 
country, the Government proposed afford. 
ing them the fullest legal assistance ? The 
answer he received from the right hon. 
Gentleman, then Chancellor of the Exche 
quer, was that he had no doubt whatever 
that when an officer in her Majesty’s ser- 
vice, obeying the commands of his superior 
officer, performed acts which were after- 
wards legally impugned, it would of course 
be the duty of the Government to defend him, 
The officers whom he had just named were 
accordingly defended by counsel appointed 
by the Treasury, or some Department of 
the War Office. These prosecutions had 
now taken a new phase, and a Governor, 
| whom a large portion of the people of this 
country considered to have done his duty, 
and to have saved one of the most noble 
| colonies which England possessed, and 
| which this country had held for nearly two 
centuries, was now arraigned before a 
Court of Justice for doing that which he 
had deemed to be his duty. It was not 
his intention to enter into the merits of the 
| ease, which had now gone before another 

tribunal; but he would simply ask the Go- 

vernment whether, after having sent out 4 
| Royal Commission to inquire into the 
| conduct of this Governor—a man who had 
raised himself entirely by his own ability 
to the situation he held, and who, whether 
rightly or wrongly, considered that he was 
only performing his duty in what he did— 
| they meant now to leave him to subserip- 
| tions raised through the medium of adver- 

tisements in the newspapers, or whether 
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they were prepared to undertake his de-} Cotonen JERVIS rose to Order. The 
fence? The Royal Commission reported! hon. Gentleman was answering that which 
that Governor Eyre was entitled to praise} he had never stated. He had carefully 
for the skill, promptitude, and vigour he| avoided all references to the Jamaica dis- 
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displayed in the early stages of the insur- 
rection; and whether or not he exceeded 
the limits of discretion at any period was 
a question to be tried. He, therefore, 
wished to know whether Governor Eyre 
would receive from the Government that 
assistance to which he was entitled for his 
defence, or was it to be understood that 
any man undertaking the government of a 
colony would in future have to fall back on 
public charity for his defence should he be | 
placed in a felon’s dock on trial? He 
begged to move the adjournment of the 
Tlouse. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, | 
“That this House do now adjourn,”— 


(Colonel Jervis.) 


Mr. GILPIN said, he thought it much 
to be regretted that these persistent Ques- 
tions should be put in the House at a time 
when the matter to which they referred 
was sub judice. If it were not for that 
circumstance, he should not have waited | 
for Questions from hon. Gentlemen oppo- } 
site before he called attention to the case 


of Governor Eyre, and the position in 


which he now stood. It must not be sup- 
posed that Members on the Opposition side 
of the House, as well, he believed, as 
some on the other side, who, for the sake 
of English justice, were desirous of prov- 
ing that the poorest subject of England's 
Queen had a right to due protection, were 
in any way influenced by bitter feeling to- 
wards Governor Eyre, [‘* Ob, oh !”] He 
pitied hon, Gentlemen opposite if they 
could not suppose that that was so. Ile 
had read most carefully and attentively 
every word of the Report of the Com- 
mission, of which the gallant Colonel had 
only read a very small part, and the Com- 
missioners did not say that there was not | 
ground for further inquiry. It had been 
stated, and he believed truly, that after | 





pute. 

Ma. SPEAKER said, the gallant Colo- 
nel was out of Order. The gallant Colonel 
could not limit the observations of another « 
hon. Member upon the subject he had in- 
troduced. 

Mr. GILPIN said, he had no previous 
intention of addressing the House on the 
subject; but he felt keenly in reference 
to it, and took an opposite view to that 
taken by the hon, and gallant Member. 
He would rejoice if a jury found Go- 
vernor Eyre not guilty of these charges. 
All that he claimed on behalf of the 
humanity and justice of England was that 
Governor Eyre should have a fair trial, 
in order that the poorest of our colonists 
should know that the protection of the 
Queen was over him, whether he lived in 
her Eastern or her Western dependen- 
cies. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, in answer to 
the Inquiry of my hon. and gallant Friend, 
I would remind him that this question had 
been considered by the Government some- 
what more than a year ago, when he made 
an inquiry of me in this House. Ler 
Majesty’s Government have seen no reason 
whatever to doubt the judiciousness of the 
course they then took, and which was 
officially, I believe, communicated to Go- 
vernor Eyre. General Nelson and Lieu- 
tenant Brand were, without doubt, officers 
obeying the commund of a superior officer; 
and it was the opinion of the Government 
that it would be their duty to defend any 
officer in that position if his conduct were 
attacked, and if he were subjected to a 
prosecution. But the case of Governor 
Eyre appeared to be quite of a different 
character ; and without going, on a ques- 
tion like this, unnecessarily into detail, 
ler Majesty’s Ministers were of opinion 
that it was not part of their duty to under- 
take the defence of Governor Eyre ; but 


the rebellion had been put an end to, as/ that it was their duty to watch the pro- 
declared in the Proclamation of the Go-| ceedings at the trial, to make themselves 
vernor himself, 350 persons, having as much | acquainted with the evidence brought 
right to the Queen’s protection as the gallant | against Governor Eyre, and otherwise 


Colonel himself, were put to death unne- 

cessarily ; and it had been further stated 

that the Governor of Jamaica took the 

opportunity of a local insurrection to seize 

& political opponent who was not then 

as within the jurisdiction of martial 
W. 





produced ; to form their opinion when in 
possession of that evidence; and if they 
thought, after the trial, that it was 
their duty to make a proposition to Parlia- 
ment to support Governor Eyre in the de- 
fence he had made, they would not shrink 
from performing their duty in those cir- 
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cumstances. In the present case, they} 
intend to take the same course, reserving | 
to themselves the right, when the trial is 
concluded, of forming an opinion as to the} 
course they will take. 

Cotoxe. STUART KNOX said, that 
on Friday evening he rose to put a Question 
to the hon. Member for Westminster which 
the rules of the House prevented him from | 
doing, of which, no doubt, the hon. Member ' 
(Mr. Stuart Mill) was very glad. He now 
wished to ask the Government whether their | 
attention had been called to a letter in The 
Times of to-day signed ‘* Charles Buxton ;’’; 
and whether in their opinion the statements 
in that letter were justifiable? The following 
passage occurred in it :—** It would be very 
painful to me to suppose that these pro- 
ecedings would entail pecuniary ruin upon 
Mr. Eyre’s family.’” No doubt it would. 
** Happily it is notorious that sums vastly 
beyond all possible costs are at his disposal. 
[Cries of * Order!’’} 

Mr. SPEAKER: So far as I under- 
stand, the Question proposed by the hon, 
Member is a Question addressed to a Mem- 
ber of the Government, whether they have 
formed an opinion of a letter written by a 
Gentleman on a subject not connected with 
anything before this House? 

Cotone, STUART KNOX: My object 
is that the people of this country shall 
know that a Gentleman called Charles 
Buxton,—[‘*Order!” ]—I believe a Member 
of this House, has written such letter— 
[‘* Order, order !’’ ] 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is a Motion 
before the House upon which it is com- 
petent for any Member to address the 
House ; but I pointed out that to address a 
Question upon such a subject to the Go- 
vernment is not pertinent to the argument 
of any Question before the House, and I 
think it ought not to be introduced. 

Cotonen, STUART KNOX: My object 
is that the country should know that the 
Jamaica Committee wish to have it sup- 
posed that there are large sums at the dis- 
posal of Governor Eyre, and that no money 
is required for his defence. In that respect 


the letter was most unfair to Governor) 


Fyre, and I trust it will be reported to the 
whole country that the statement is not 
correct. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr, Disraeli 
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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM— 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL—[Bux 29.] 

(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir James Fergusson) 
coMMITTEE. [ Progress 18th May.] 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Clause 3 (Occupation Franchise for 
Voters in Burghs). 

Clause 3, page 2, lines 5—11 omitted, 

Amendment proposed to insert in lieu 
thereof the words— 

“Is and has been for a period of not less than 
twelve months next preceding the last day of July, 
an inhabitant occupier, as a lodger, of part of 
any dwelling-house, such part being of the annual 
value of ten pounds or upwards,.”~--( Mr. Bouverie.) 

Question proposed, ** That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he would 
suggest to the right hon. Member for 
Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) that the best 
course would be to postpone his Amend- 
ment until the Committee had considered 
the proposed additions to the clause. The 
way in which this matter of the lodger 
franchise had been introduced into the 
English Bill, was by making it the subject 
of a separate clause; and he was perfectly 
willing to bring up a clause, in exactly the 
same form as that of the English Bill, con- 
ferring the lodger franchise in Seoteh 
burghs. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he was satisfied 
with that undertaking. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CRAUFURD moved, in page 2, 
line 4, after the word “‘ and,’’ to insert the 
words— 

“Ts and has been during that time entered on 
the valuation roll for such burgh as the inhabitant 
occupier of such dwelling-house or part of a dwell- 
ing-house.” 

His object was that the valuation roll 
| should continue, as now, to be the basis of 
' the registration. 

Tne LORD ADVOCATE said, he was 
sorry he could not agree to the Amendment 
proposed. Its effect would be to limit, and 
that in a most objectionable manner, the 
franchise conferred by the Bill. The 
| Valuation Act provided that there should 
| 
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be put upon the valuation roll the names 
of all holders of tenements, including dwell- 
ing-houses, within the borough; but the 


2nd clause of that Act concludes with the | 


proviso— 

“ Provided always that it shall be in the power 
of such Commissioners or Magistrates, if they 
deem fit, not toinsert in any Valuation Roll under 
this Act the names or residences of the tenants of 
any lands or heritages on rentals not amounting 
to £4 per annum,” 


So that this Amendment would give the 
magistrates power to limit the franchise at 
their option. He thought that was not a 
proposition which would receive the ap- 
proval of the House. 


Mr. CRAUFURD said, he had no in- | 


tention or desire to limit the franchise, and 
he believed that his Amendment would not 


have that effect; because the Valuation | 
Act did not give the magistrates the option | 


of removing persons from the roll, but only 
empowered them to remove the names of 
those who claimed exemption on the ground 
of inability to pay. The Amendment, taken 


in connection with other Amendments which | 


he should propose in a subsequent clause, 
would not interfere with those of which the 
Lord Advocate had given notice. 


Mr. MONCREIFF said, he hoped the 


hon. and Jearned Member would not press 
his Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE: Sir, I rise 
for the purpose of proposing the Amend- 
ments in this Srd clause that stand in my 
name. On Monday last the Committee 
struck out the 3rd and 4th sub-divisions of 
the clause. The 3rd sub-division is not of 
much consequence to the Scotch Bill, for 
there is no system of compounding in Scot- 
land. In Scotland the inhabitants of all 
dwelling-houses are liable to be put on the 
parish rate book, and therefore it is not 
material to go back on that decision of the 
Committee; but I think that the change 
effected in the Bill by striking out the 
4th sub-division is one of material import- 
ance to the principle on which this Bill is 
founded, The Bill is founded on the same 
principle as the English Bill. In Scotland 
there is a power of exempting persons from 
payment of the poor rate upon the ground 
of their poverty or inability to pay; and in 


order to bring the Scotch Bill into harmony | 


with the provisions of the English Act, we 


propose a proviso which is to be found in | 


the Notice Paper. 


This proviso contains 
three branches. 


The first runs in this 
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| way:—It is provided that no man shall 
under this section be entitled to be regis- 
tered as a voter, 

“Who shall have been exempted from assess- 


ment or payment of poor rates on the ground of 
inability to pay.” 


The second runs thus— 


“ Or who shall have failed to pay, on or before 
the first day of August in the present or the 
twentieth day of July in any subsequent year, all 
poor rates (if any) that have become payable by 
him, in respect of said dwelling-house, or as an 
inhabitant of said burgh, up to the preceding 
fifteenth day of May.” 

The third is— 


“ Or who shall have been in the receipt of pa- 
rochial relief within the twelve calendar months 
next preceding the said last day of July.” 


The first and third branches of this proviso 
received the assent of hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, who were of opinion that such a 
provision would be right and proper; and 
therefore I apprehend that I need not ad- 
| dress the Committee at any length in sup- 
port of these propositions—namely, that a 
| man excused from payment of rates in re- 
| spect of his being a pauper is not a pro- 
per person to exercise the franchise, and, 
in like manner, that a person in receipt of 
parochial relief is not a proper person to 
| exercise the franchise. But respecting the 
| middle proposition—namely, that any per- 
son who shall fail to pay his rates shall 
not be entitled to vote—there occurred some 
doubt. Thinking that the person who fails 
to pay is as little to be trusted as the man 
unable to pay, I see no ground for making 
any distinction between the two. By the 
Scotch Poor Law Amendment Act, Sec- 
tion 24, passed in 1845, it is expressly 
provided, in respect to the election of Poor 
Law Guardians, that any person exempted 
from payment of rates or assessments for 
the relief of the poor, on account of in- 
ability to pay, or who shall not have paid 
his rates and assessments, shall not be 
entitled to vote. This is therefore not 
altogether a novel principle in our law ; 
and when we are establishing a new fran- 
chise for Scotland, we should make no dis- 
tinction between‘the two countries, and 
should endeavour, as much as possible, to 
make the legislation for the two countries 
conformable. It is not necessary for me 
to trouble the Committee further, for I 
have reason to think that this Amendment 
will receive the support of hon. Geutlemen 
opposite. I shall not therefore trespass 
further on the attention of the Committee, 
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Amendment proposed, in page 2, Clause 3, | 


line 13, after “ voter,” insert— 
“ Who shall have been exempted from assess- 


ment or payment of poor rates on the ground of 
inability to pay ; or who shall have failed to pay, | 
on or before the first day of August in the present | 


or the twentieth day of July in any subsequent 
year, all poor rates (if any) that have become 
payable by him, in respect of said dwelling-house 
or as an inhabitant of said burgh, up to the pre- 
ceding fifteenth day of May; or who shall have 
been in the receipt of parochial relief within the 
twelve calendar months next preceding the said 
last day of July: Provided also, That no man 
shall under this section be entitled to be registered 
as a voter.”—( The Lord Advocate.) 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, that in Eng- 
Jand every householder was assessed to the 
poor rates, and he understood that to be 
the case in Scotland. [‘‘ No, no!”] Then 
how could the law in England and Scot- 
land be the same? He wished to know 
whether every householder in a burgh in 
Scotland was not entitled to be placed upon 
the rate book ? 


Tur LORD ADVOCATE said, that | 


such was his understanding of the law. 
Under the 40th section of the Poor Law 
Act tenants of all lands and tenements 


without limitation were directed to be | 


placed upon the poor rate book, and he 
knew of nothing in the law of Scotland 
which prevented the operation of that sec- 
tion in that country. 

Mr. MONCREIFF said, he thought it 
only reasonable that he should explain what 
appeared to him to be the position of the 
Bill with regard to the Amendment now 
proposed, and of the Scotch Members with 
regard to it. The other night the House 


came to avery important vote, after a full | 


discussion, and ina remarkably full House. 
That vote was taken upon the 3rd and 4th 
sub-divisions of the-burgh enfranchising 
clause, which made payment of poor rates 
a condition of the possession of a vote. 
The House came to the conclusion that 
those two sub-divisions ought not to remain 
in the Bill. The Amendment under which 
this Resolution was come to had been 
placed on the Paper by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. 
Bouverie), and had stood there for a con- 
siderable time along with other Ameud- 
ments. Now, it seemed to be suggested 
the other day that the Scotch Members 
had some design in this, and that their ob- 
ject was to put the Government in an em- 
barrassment. Ile could only say that 
nothing could be further from their inteu- 
tions. He did not mean to say that if 
they had supposed the Government would 
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take this scriously to heart, that would 
actually have made any difference in our 
But he did say it had never en- 
tered into their minds for a moment that 
upon a subject of detail of this kind such a 
course should have been adopted by the 
Government—first, in consequence of the 
experience of last Session; and, in the 
second place, in consequence of the state. 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman when 
the Bill was introduced. They looked upon 
this as a matter of detail only. They 
thought they were at liberty to deal with 
details, and accordingly that Motion was 
put upon the Paper simply as part of the 
Amendments we thought necessary in order 
to make the Bill acceptable in Scotland. 
He was anxious that it should be clearly 
understood what were the matters that 


/appeared in their opinion to be very ob- 


jectionable in these two sub-divisions, and 
they were two separate elements of the 
franchise. One was, that the rating of an 
occupier should be essential to his pos- 
session of the franchise; and the other, 
that he should have paid his rates before 
the 20th of July. In regard to the first of 


those, the Seotch Members held a very’ 


strong opinion. Looking at the subject in 
connection with the provision of the Bill, 
their view was this, that, by making 
the fact of being rated the principle of 


'the franchise, and by the subsequent 


clauses of the Bill, you introduced the 
rating principle into Scotland, and that an 
interference with the free action of the 
parish authorities was thereby occasioned 
which could not fail to create much incon- 
venience. That was altogether apart from 
the principle of the personal payment of 
rates. That was another, and an important 
matter; but what they were anxious for was 
that there should be no interference in this 
Bill with the action of the parish authorities 
in matters of rating. In England a very 
different state of things existed. In Eng- 
land there was, he believed, no other general 
valuation of the property of the country 
but that which was used for the imposition 
of the poor rate ; and accordingly in 1832, 
under the Reform Bill, the overseers of the 
poor were made those who were to work 
the machinery of the Reform Act; not that 
there was the slightest connection between 
the working of the franchise and the poor 
rate, but because the machinery of the one 
happened to be convenient machinery for 
the other. But in Scotland the thing was 
entirely different. In 1854 the Valuation 
Act was passed, and in that measure it 
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was declared that the assessment should be | 
levied in accordance with the provisions of | 
that Act. He had always regretted that | 
on that occasion they did not take the op- | 
portunity of doing away with the provisions 
in the Poor Law Act of 1845 in regard to 
making deductions from gross revenue. In 
1856, as a complement of the Valuation | 
Act, the Burgh Registration Act was | 
passed ; and in 1861 his hon. Friend the 
Member for Lanarkshire (Sir Edward | 
Colebrooke) carried the County Represen- 
tation Act, also based upon valuation ; so 
that the result was that up to the present 
time the Rating Act and the Franchise 
Acts in Scotland were totally different. 
The proposed plan of registration certainly 
afforded a great deal of convenience, as 
the assessor had only to take the valuation | 
roll and select those who were entitled to | 
thefranchise. The best thing they found | 
in the Bill was that the parishes were only | 
bound to rate every person appearing on | 
the valuation roll, and to exercise a cer- | 
tain power of exemption when they con- 
sidered it necessary. It had been the | 
practice in Scotland, up to the present 
time, to exempt in the different parishes, 
according to the views of the Parochial 
Board, all persons assessed under £4, 
sometimes under £3, and sometimes lower. 
There was, in his opinion, no necessity | 
for dealing with that matter in this Bill. | 
It could only produce confusion. The 
original provisions in the Bill, objectionable 
as they were with regard to burghs, were 
still more objectionable with regard to 
counties. There were a great many | 
parishes where there was no poor rate at 
all; and not only that, but there was no | 
general valuation of what was called rate- | 
able value, and so the right hon. and learned 
Lord (the Lord Advocate) was obliged to 
resort to the invention of a rating solely for 
the purposes of this Bill. However, he had 
no doubt that his right hon. and learned 
Friend, were it not for the symmetry he | 
intended to produce, would agree with him | 
in repudiating it. What was proposed to 
be done under these circumstances ? The | 
Scotch Members placed the Amendment 
on the Paper objecting to the principle | 
upon which these sub-divisions were basde. | 
There was a second matter—he meant the 
payment or non-payment of rates imposed, | 
which was totally different from making | 
the rating the basis of the franchise. A | 
“hard and fast line’ might have been 
drawn at £5, £4, or £3, and they might | 
still have objected to it; but if any man | 
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had not paid his rates, he should not be 
allowed to appear on the roll or vote, and 


|in the same way in the Reform Act, as 


there was no general poor rate in Scot- 


jland, non-payment of assessed taxes was 


considered the first and proper disqualifi- 
How- 
ever, he believed that from the time the 
Bill passed till now that had not been 
effected. He had no respect for the 
opinion that, if a man did not pay the 
poor rates, he should not be placed on 
the roll. The payment of the poor rates, 


|it was said, was the test of his fitness. 
| Why, he might not have paid his police 
|rates, his rent, his Christmas bills, and 


he might be in arrears to everybody 


| around him ; and yet he might have paid 


the poor rate. He thought that part was 
entirely nugatory. Since the vote of the 
other night, there had been a general feel- 
ing upon his side of the House, not only on 
the part of Scotch Members, but among 
their English friends, that they might as 
well avoid having a crisis on this matter. 
They certainly did not expect that the 


/armour against which all the ordinary 


missiles of tle Opposition had been directed 
in vain was to be penetrated by a dart from 
the Scotch Members. That being the 
feeling of the House, it was thought de- 
sirable to see whether they could not come 
to an arrangement, and obtain some conces- 
sion at the hands of the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate. They accordingly 
communicated with his right hon. and 
learned Friend, and he was happy to say 
he received their propositions in a spirit of 


| the greatest fairness, and the result of 


their negotiations was this—that the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate on the one 
hand would give up the end of the 16th 
clause by which he compelled the parishes 


| to rate every one upon the roll, and that 
| he would also give up the 18th clause, 


which provided regulations as to the rating 
of persons omitted from the roll of assess+ 
ments; and he proposed to bring up a 


|elause providing for the rectification of 


errors in the ease of persons improperly 
exempted. So much for the burgh fran- 
chise. Well, with regard to counties, his 
right hon. Friend undertook to abandon 
the rating, and to adopt the rental qualifi- 
cation—a very proper concession—for the 
provisions of the Bill as it stood were 
utterly impracticable. At the meeting of 


| the Scotch Members to-day, they unani- 


mously resolved to agree to those terms. 
He thought he had satisfied the Committee 
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that the Scotch Members had solid grounds 
for the objections they had made, and, 
Jater, for the arrangement they had come 
to with the Government. They had been 
met by the Lord Advocate in the fairest 
spirit, and he hoped the Committee would 
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ratify the understanding which had been | 


arrived at. 


Mr. HODGKINSON said, he wished to | 


call attention to the fact that there was 
a considerable variation in the Scotch and 
English Reform Bills in the time allowed 
for the payment of rates. He could see no 


reason why the 15th of May should be | 


fixed as the time up to which rates must 
be paid in Scotland, while in England it 
was the 5th of January. [Hecould not un- 
derstand why the rein should be drawn 
tighter in the case of one country than it 
was in the case of the other, and he there- | 
fore trusted that the dates would be made | 
in both cases the same. 

Mr. G. YOUNG said, that his learned 
Friend*(The Lord Advocate) had stated that 


by the law as it at present existed every 


householder was to be put upon the register 
and would then be qualified to vote provided 
he paid his rates. He could only say that he 


did not so interpret the existing law, how- 
ever it might be altered by the provisions of 


this Bill. It was true that by the Poor 
Law Act of 1845 the assessor for the poor 


rate was required to make up the roll of | 
all ratepayers including the occupiers of } 


all kinds of houses ; but by the Valuation 
Act of 1854 it was provided that the 
names of all occupiers, being mere tenants 
of Jands and tenements let at a rent not 
amounting to £4, should not be inserted 
in the valuation roll, and that in all eases 
where any lands or heritages should be let 
at a rent not amounting to £4 per annum, 
and the names of the occupiers thereof 
should not have been inserted in the valu- 
ation roll, the proprietors of such lands or 
heritages should be charged with and have 
to pay the whole of the assessment on such 
lands and heritages, but should have relief 
against the tenant for payment thereof. 
It was analogous to the law of the com- 
pound-householder, there being a provision 
in Clause 31 to the effect that where the 
rent was under £4 the landlord should pay 
the whole of the assessment, including the 
assessment for poor rate, not only his own 
half as landlord, but also the tenant’s 
half. The landlord had a statutory right 
to recover from the tenant. He wished to 
know whether these tenants would be re- 
garded as tenants paying their rates, or 
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| franchise? He also asked whether a change 
‘in the law of rating was intended. The 
requisition that the names of all the small 
tenants should be placed on the valuation 
‘roll seemed to imply that this was so, and 
that in future the rates would be assessed 
one-half on the landlord and one-half on 
the tenant. But if this were done the 
‘landlord would pay his part, and the 
tenant’s half would be lost to the parish 
| except where political strife induced agents 
to manufacture voters. He noticed that 
the proposed Amendment disfranchised 
those who had been “ exempted from as- 
sessment or payment of poor rates. ‘‘ Ex- 
‘emption from assessment’’ was scarcely 
| grammatical. Besides, the exemption was 
not from the imposition. The assessment 
was made, and the person was afterwards 
‘exempted from payment. The clause 
seemed to require amendment in another 
‘respect. As it now stood it might be held 
to disfranchise for ever every householder 
who liad at any time been exempted from 
paying poor rates. He presumed that that 
was not the meaning of his right hon. and 
learned Friend ; but that the exclusion was 
intended to apply only to the year in which 
such exemption took place. [is last ques- 
tion was as to whether those who were 
partially exempted from payment of rates 
would be disfranchised ? The common mode 
of exemption was not total but partial 
exemption, and it would be unjust that 
such partial exemption should work dis- 
franchisement, because a very large number 
of householders paid a reduced rate on 
their holdings, which, however, amounted 
in actual cash to a great deal more than 
the full rate of many another householder. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he thought that 
the word ‘‘ assessment ’’ should be omitted. 
He assumed that a person who was relieved 
from paying a part of his rates would be 
disfranchised, and very properly. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he would propose 
to leave out the words “ assessment or.” 
The Amendment would then read smoothly, 
and the grammatical criticisms would no 
longer apply. Now that they had taken 
the Land Valuations Act they had nothing 
to do with the Poor Law assessment, and 
anything which related to that should be 
left out altogether. Then, as to the sug- 
gestion which had been made that the 
15th of May should be left out, and tle 
5th of January substituted, as in the 
English Act, he thought it was of no 


‘great importance ; but still it would be 
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an improvement if the words were as in | 
the English Act, because in Scotland the | 
practice in the boroughs was to lay on the 
poor rate for twelve months, from the 15th | 
of May in one year to the 15th of May in 
the succeeding year; so that if the rate 
were to be laid on exactly on the 15th of | 
May everybody would be disfranchised, be- 
cause nobody could have paid that rate. He 
did not think the thing had ever occurred, 
or was ever likely to oceur. But no possible 
inconvenience could arise if the 5th of 
January was substituted for the 15th of 
May. Practically, the rates were collected 
long before the 15th of May ; but if the 
5th of January was put in it would be no 
disadvantage, and there would be no danger 
of the rate being laid on in May, and 
thereby disfranchising a whole constitu- 
ency. Then, in reference to the criticism 
that parties might be exempted partially 
from the poor rates. He had never met 
with anyone who was partially exempted 
from poor’s rate. THe believed such cases 
very rarely arose; but if a person were 
exempted from even a tenth of his rate 
he would properly be disfranchised. He 
hoped the learned Lord Advocate might 
leave out the words “assessment or,” and 


putin the 5th of January instead of the | 


15th of May, and then all possible objec- 
tions would be removed. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that the practice as to assessment was di- 
verse, in some cases the assessment being 
from May, in others from November. In 
the one case the time was too short; in 
the other much too long. He thought it | 
desirable that the Government should con- 
sider whether there should not be some fixed 
date—say the 5th of January ; and, if not, 
whether it would not be better to dispense 
altogether with a clause which would ope- 
rate with such inequality as that under 
discussion. 

Cotoxen SYKES said, the object of 
the Government was to assimilate this Bill 
to the English Bill so far as regarded the 
ratepaying clauses. The most direct way 
of accomplishing that object, as there 
were places in Scotland not assessed to the 
poor, would be not to specify poor rates, 
but to make the franchise depend upon 
the payment of any burgh rates whatever. 
In the city which he represented, besides 
4,236 £10 householders, in 1867 there 
were 265 at £9, 332 at £8, 415 at £7, | 
324 at £6, 912 at £5, 1,428 at £4, the | 
total assessed to taxes for municipal pur- | 


poses at and under £10 being 9,323. Of 
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these 1,121 were rated under £4. The 
payment of any other rate would be just 
as good asa poor rate for a test of the 
qualification to vote. All that ought to be 
required was that a tenant should be rated 
and pay his rates by a certain day. If he 
did not, let him by all means be disfran- 
chised. He ought not, however, to be 
disfranchised permanently, but only for 
that year. A certain time—say five or 
six months— should be allowed, during 
which he might be at liberty to pay his 
rates and re-claim the franchise, He 
thought the Sth of January would be the 
most convenient date to adopt. 

Mr. ELLICE said, he must express 
his regret that the settlement existing 
under the 2nd and 3lst clauses of the 
Valuation Act was to be disturbed. He 
did not think the Parochial Board was the 
best body to determine what exemptions 
should take place. He preferred leaving 
that duty to the Commissioners of Supply 
in counties, and to the magistrates in 
boroughs, who were popularly elected, and 
were not such exclusive bodies as the Paro- 
ehial Board. The Valuation Act, which 
had been in existence for fourteen years, 
had worked most satisfactorily. In the 
Scotch burghs there were large numbers 


| of tenements which could searcely be dig- 
nified 


with the name of houses. He 
thought the clause would require some 
further revision, and he earnestly hoped 
the Lord Advocate would take the matter 
into his consideration, and accede to the 
Amendment of which he had given Notice, 
after the words “ inability to pay,” in line 
3 of the Lord Advocate’s Amendment, to 
insert the words ‘* or whose names shall not 
have been inserted on the valuation roll.” . 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he re- 
gretted that he could not accede to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for St. 
Andrews (Mr. Ellice), which was not con- 
sistent with the spirit either of this or of 
the English Bill. Its object was to go 
back upon the decision of the House, that 
it should not be in the power of magis- 
trates to disqualify. It would, in fact, 
make that compulsory which was at pre- 
sent optional, and would draw a fixed line 
at £4. It would be still more objection- 
able if it were not a fixed line. However, 
that Amendment was not at present before 
the Committee, and he had only mentioned 
it because it had been just referred to by 
the hon. Gentleman. Some criticisms had 
been made by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the Wigton burghs (Mr. G. Young). 
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Now, he was not aware whether the hon. 
Gentleman had been present at the meet- 
ing held that afternoon. [Mr. G. Youne : 
No!] He was glad to hear that, and he 
must confess that the hon. Member did 
not appear to be actuated by the spirit of 
the meeting. At the suggestion of a hon. 
Member opposite he had assented to the 
introduction of the words “ assessment of;”’ 
but finding that objections had been raised 
against them, he should now offer no 
opposition to their omission. With refer- 
ence to another suggestion made by 
the hon. Member for the Wigton burghs, 
he might remark that he had no ob- 
jection to its adoption. He referred to 
the proposed insertion after the word 
‘*who,” of the words ‘fat any time 
during the said period of twelve calendar 
months.’” That would effect an improve- 
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ment, and make the meaning of the clause | 


more clear. According to the custom in 
Scotland, poor rates were laid on at Whit- 
suntide. They were collected after Mar- 
tinmas, and if they were not paid before 


February diligence or execution issued ; | 


so that by Whitsuntide it was ascertained 


who were the defaulters from whom pay- | 


ment could not be obtained. There was 
no further assessment until October, when 
the valuation rolls were made up. 
fore, no persons would be affected by his 
Amendment except those who were in 
arrear, against whom execution had been 
issued, and who were returned as default- 
ers. He had been asked by the hon, 


Member for Wigton whether the £4 line | 


did, or did not, apply to the poor rate. In 
Scotland, it was optional to exclude from 
the valuation roll tenants under £4; but 
there were very few burghs—probably not 
six-sevenths of the whole — which availed 
themselves of the option, and he held that 
where this was done, collectors for the pa- 
rochial authorities were bound by the 40th 
section of the Poor Law Act to place on 
the rate books all the tenants without ex- 
ception. It was quite true that the Ist 
section of the 31st clause of the Valuation 
Act had this effect—that where the option 
had been exercised of excluding from the 
valuation roll those under £4, then the 
proprietors should be required to pay the 
whole of the assessment on such lands or 
tenements. But the poor rate was really 
a personal tax. The valne of the tene- 
ment was merely the measure of the lia- 
bility of the person to pay. The 41st 
clause contained this provision —‘‘ That 


nothing should exempt any person or pro- | 
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perty not previously exempt, or liable to 
assessment.” The 3lst clause did not 
apply to poor rates, especially when taken 
in connection with the 4lst. He therefore 
begged to submit that a correct view had 
been taken of this matter, and that the 
clause, with the Amendments he was ready 
to accept, would give effect to the views of 
j the House. 

| Mr. MONCREIFF said, that questions 
\of mere phraseology were necessarily left 
jopen, and his impression was that the 
/clause would require some revision to make 
iit work satisfactorily. 

Mr. G. YOUNG asked, whether the 
Amendment was intended to include par- 
| tial as well as total exemption ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: Yes; itis 
intended to apply to partial as well as 
total exemption. 


| Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Ownership Franchise for Voters 
in Counties). 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE moved, 
in line 21, to omit the word ‘‘and,”’ and 
insert the words— 

“2, Ilas had a residence witnin the County in 


his own occupation during the twelve months next 
preceding the last day of July.” 


The object of the Amendment was to pre- 
vent the creation of faggot votes which 
had been resorted to in some of the Scotch 
|eounties, and in one instance to such an 
extent that the resident voters could be 
easily swamped by those who were non- 


resident. It would be in the recollection 
‘of hon. Members that a similar Amend- 
ment was rejected on the English Bill of 
last year, chiefly because it would have 
| disfranchising effect. The question was 
| one which was quite as important as affect- 
| ing Scotland as England ; because in the 
| former country, as in the latter, power was 
[held by persons wholly unconnected with 
|the counties, but who, through manufae- 
| turing interests and general influence over 
the burghs, could affect an election; and 
this gave great umbrage to those who took 
| part, naturally took part, in county elec- 
| tions. Now, he hoped to be able to induce 
the Committee to give a favourable consi- 
deration to his Amendment. In the first 
place, his proposal did not require, as that 
of last year did, that a qualifying residence 
| should form a part of the occupation ; and 
next, it applied to the property qualifica- 
‘tion, and not to the occupation, The Re- 
form Act of 1832 was full of abuses like 
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this, and they had accumulated with respect | 
to pocket or rotten burghs in such a way | 
that, by the influence of these burghs, 
county elections were often carried. He 
thought his Amendment would recommend | 
itself to the Committee, and he therefore | 
begged to move it. 

Mr. BAXTER said, there was consi- | 
derable force in what had fallen from his | 
hon, Friend, and he sympathized very 
much with the objection he had taken to | 
the clause as it stood, because there could | 
be no doubt that in former times in Scot- | 
land advantage was taken to create faggot 
yotes to ® great extent; but he had a 
strong feeling that with the enlarged con- 
stituencies, and the new franchise, those | 
faggot votes would not be created nearly | 
tothe same extent. Besides, he could not | 
help feeling it would be rather ungracious, 
without strong reasons, to adopt for Scot- 
land a different principle to that laid down 
in the English Act. He wished also to 
keep to the old lines of the Constitution — 
that the votes for counties should be based 
on ownership. He hoped the hon. Ba- 
ronet would not divide the Committee on 
the question. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he was sorry he 
could not agree with the hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Baxter). There was nothing 
so common as for men to begin by praising 
something, and ending by giving their 
votes against it. The hon. Member for 
Montrose said that the hon. Baronet had 
a capital case, and yet he was going to vote 
against him. If the Committee would take 
into account the smallness of the Scotch 
counties—[Mr. Baxter: Some of them.] 
If you will allow me, there were seve- 
ral of these small counties that could be 
overpowered by the extraneous voters of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow—that is, the clee- 
tors of these counties might be overpowered 
by them. Why, there were many counties | 
in Scotland which might be much more | 
appropriately called parishes. No doubt, 
it was quite true that in the great English 
counties of four or ten times the magni- | 
tude of the small Scotch counties, there | 
was a foreign element introduced ; men | 
living in London had votes in Lancashire, | 
Leicestershire, and other counties. It did 
not follow that that element could be safely | 
imported into the small Scotch counties. | 
It certainly did deteriorate, and in certain | 
cases overpower, the resident electors. He | 
could mention a case where a considerable | 
majority voted for a candidate, but the | 








people of the county were overpowered by | 
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voters from the city he had the honour to 
represent. Now, he thought that was a 
bad state of things, and should not be 
allowed to exist. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he trusted that 
the Committee would not agree to a pro- 
posal for disfranchising a large portion of 
the proprietors of land in Scotland. 

Mr. SINCLAIR AYTOUN said, he 
would give his vote to any Amendment 
which would prevent the creation of faggot 
votes. Surely the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who sat on the Treasury Bench 
could draw up such a clause. But he 
could not admit that, because faggot votes 
had been created in Scotland in a few 
cases, an enormous number of bond fide 
voters should therefore be disfranchised. 
There were, as the hon. Member for Edin- 


| burgh had truly observed, counties in Seot- 


land which might more properly be called 
parishes from their extreme smallness. 
Again, if the Amendment were adopted 
the anomalies between the county fran- 
chise in England and Scotland would be 
such as ought not to exist. 


Mr. CUMMING-BRUCE hoped that 


| the Amendment would not be accepted by 
| the Committee. 


There were no electors 
more independent than those of the small 
counties. 

Mr. MONCREIFF said, he had a very 
strong opinion upon the question raised by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Lanark- 
shire (Sir Edward Colebrooke); but he was 
of opinion that the practice of creating 
faggot votes had not been carried to so 
great an extent as was thought. So much 
difference of opinion existed, evcn among 
hon. Members on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House upon the question of resi- 
dence, that he thought his hon. Friend 
would exercise a wise discretion in with- 
drawing the Amendment. It was desirable 
that they should be as unanimous as pos- 
sible, in order to complete the work which 
was before them. 

Si EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he did not concur in the objections urged 
against the Amendment, and therefore he 
would not withdraw it. He would prefer 
to have it negatived rather than take that 
course. This was a subject which would 
crop up again. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. CRAUFURD moved, in line 25, 
to leave out the word “ clear,’’ so that it 
should remain ‘‘ yearly value’’ simply. 
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Tae LORD ADVOCATE opposed the | 


proposition on the ground that the clause | 
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Sir JAMES FERGUSSON contended 
that they would not establish a beneficial 


as it stood was in accordance with the pro- | franchise if they gave facilities for making 


vision of the English Act of last year. 
However, as he did not think it a matter 
of much consequence, he would agree to 
the proposition. - 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. M‘LAREN moved to omit the 
words ‘five pounds ’’ and to substitute 
‘‘ forty shillings.’”” As they had to submit 
to pay poor rates as in England, they had 
a right to claim the 40s. franchise as in 
England. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, the 
Amendment would not have the effect of 


extending the English franchise to Scot- | 


land, for the 40s. English franchise re- | : 
|Government was disposed to make some 


The 


ferred ouly to freehold property. 


difference proposed to be made would add | 


some thirty voters only in the whole of 
Scotland. 


Amendment negatived. 


Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE moved 
to omit the following words at the end of 
the clause :—‘*‘ As also of the interest of 
any heritable debt affecting the said lands 
and heritages.’ It very frequently hap- 
pened that small houses were built with 
borrowed money, and the clause, as 
drawn would deprive the owners of such 
houses of the franchise. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that a creation 
of faggot votes took place last year in 
Renfrewshire, which could not have taken 
place if the interest of the borrowed money 
had had to be deducted. 

Mr. BAZLEY thought the clause, as it 
stood, would be the only preventive of 
faggot vote-making. 


the hands of the district banker, who had 
entire command of the votes. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE thought the | 


clause as it stood would prevent the crea- | 
tion of faggot votes, properly so called. 
Mr. MONCREIFF asked if it would 


be desirable for the assessor under this | 


clause to go rummaging through every | 
person's property. 
who had borrowed money the factor or 
local agent might put a claimant for the 
franchise into the witness-box, and call 
upon him to state the amount of burdens 
upon his property, thus causing great 
expense and annoyance. Ile entreated his | 
right hon. and learned Friend not to insist 
upon this provision, 


Mr. Craufurd 


| rates, and no rateable assessment. 


| ment, 
| should be given of all property, with a net 
| assessment also, between £12 and £50, 


It was a fact that | 
the mortgages of small properties were in | 


In the ease of persons | Amendment on the same subject. 


| improper votes, and therefore he hoped the 


Amendment would be rejected. 
Mr. CRAUFURD declared that if the 


| words proposed to be omitted were left in, 
| they would disfranchise practically a large 
| portion of £10 holders. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 5 (Occupation Franchise for 
Voters in Counties). 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE moved 
to leave out the word ‘‘ rateable,” in line 
43, and insert ‘‘ yearly.” Ile hoped the 


concession on this point. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE 


said, the 


Government were willing to assent, in 


substance, to the alteration proposed, 
which, it was alleged, would have the 


effect of removing some inconvenience 


that was apprehended. In at least 100 
parishes of Scotland there were no poor 
The 
Bill proposed to secure a uniform assess- 
and that the full value return 


As, however, it seemed that that would be 
objected to, the Government had thought 
it right to give way; and he therefore pro- 


| posed to substitute for the words “ rate- 


able value of £12” the words * annual 
value of £14 or upwards, as appearing on 
the valuation roll of such county,” that 


/amount being the equivalent for a £12 


rating. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE witl- 
drew his Amendment. 

Amendment of The Lorp ApvocatZ 
agreed to. 


Mr. BOUVERIE, who had given Notice 


| of a Motion to leave out sub-divisions 3 and 


4 of the Clause 7, said, that he should not 
press it, understanding that the Lord Ad- 
vocate was about to bring forward an 


Tne LORD ADVOCATE moved an 
Amendment to leave out from **3, Has” to 
“may” in line 7, and insert-— 


“ Provided, That no man shall under this sec- 
tion be entitled to be registered who shall have 
been exempted from assessment or payment of 
poor rates on the ground of inability to pay; o 
who shall have failed to pay, on or before the first 
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day of August in the present or the twentieth; Mr. BAXTER said, these disqualifica- 
day of July in any subsequent year, all poor rates | tions were decided upon in the ease of the 
(ifany) that have become payable by him in re- | Foolish Bill, after full discussion. 


et of said lands and heritages up to the pre- “ 

ceding fifteenth day of May; or who shall have Mr. POWELL said, he hoped the words 
been in the receipt of parochial relief within | would be omitted. 

twelve calendar months next preceding the said Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 


last day of July.” trusted the words would be retained. 
Amendment agreed to. Amendment negatived. 


Mr. CRAUFURD said, that with aview| Clause agreed to. 


to prevent the creation of faggot votes,/ (Clause 8 (Universities to return Two 
he begged to move to add at the end of the Members). 
clause the following words :— Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the clause 
“Provided, that no man shall, under this see- | raised the important question of distribu- 
tion, be entitled to be registered ws voter by | tion of seats, which had never been properly 
ee ee ae gee ee discussed by the House or the Committee 
pier of any lands or heritages. Ho thou fen } Aye f se 
. — ough y ough ave from th 
om rk pe geese ge oS Government some explanation as to the 
svar C8S OR O SeaTAE & one coe h places which they proposed to disfranchise 
ing from those fictitious properties which | before they entered upon the question of 
had just been considered. There could be the allotment of the seats. They ought, 
no more legitimate title to the franchise in fact, to catch their hare before they 
than the joint oceupancy of a farm. A cooked it. The hon. Member for Montrose 


farmer very often wished that his son Arg 
should be associated with him, and, in fact, | (Mr. Baxter) had made very objectionable 


famil ne ‘ f ly d | proposal in regard to the distribution of 
amy arrangements were frequen™'y “© | seats. A counter proposal of a still more 


= — = - —_ 7 aa | objectionable character had been made by 
gether apart from MGeot vores, and he | his hon. Friend (Sir Rainald Knightley). 


we gti at gt gery al his | Another proposal, which stood in the Bill 


2 . | as it was originally framed, was more ob- 
own personal experience he thought it de- 


7 | jectionable than either of the others. In 
sirable that the Amendment should not be [his opinion the proposal of the Govern- 


pressed. . ‘ | ment to increase the number of Members 
Ma. MONCREIFF said, there would be | of that House was one of the most danger- 


” hye g ve of aera, the oe jous ever submitted to a Legislative As- 
ae. linge qpen Be Cane & Me! sembly. A fourth proposal, with which he 
brought up at a later stage, and recom- 


} ; ‘s ._ | largely concurred, and of which the hon. 
mended his hon. Friend to withdraw his | Wember for Devonshire (Sir Lawrence 


Amendment for the present. | Palk) had given Notice, had not yet been 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. | brought before the Committee. He ob- 
| jected to any and every proposition which 
| had either for its immediate or ultimate 





Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Restriction on Number of | object to make any addition to the mono- 
Votes in City of Glasgow). | tonous and one-sided character of the re- 

Mr. J. LOWTHER suggested that the | presentation of Scotland. He appeared 
clause should be so worded as to apply to | before the Committee in this respect as 
any three-cornered constituency, since it | the Scotehman’s friend. In the first place, 
was possible that Glasgow might not be the | he would submit that the claims of Scot- 
only one in that position. |land te representation at the expense of 


| England could nut be made out when the 


OR | representation of certain parts of the king- 
Clause 7 (Electors employed for Reward | 55, was considered. The West Riding of 


within Six Months of an Election not to| Yorkshire had claims to a considerable ad- 
vote). | dition to its representation. Its population 
Sr ANDREW AGNEW suggested | amounted to about half the population of 
the omission of the word “agent.” It | Scotland. 
was desirable that an agent should be a | Mr. CANDLISH rose to Order. The 
gentleman of social position. He usually | hon. Member was not confining himself to 
was so, and he ought not to lose his vote | the clause now before the Committee. 
through acting in the capacity of agent. Tue CHAIRMAN: The clause was 


Clause postponed. 
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called on, and the hon. Member proposed} Tue CHAIRMAN reminded the hog, 
to make some observations on it. I as-| Member that he had not yet applied his 
aume that he is going to conclude with | remarks to the clause. 
a Motion. | Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he intended to 
Mr. J. LOWTHER contended that his| propose that the clause be postponed, in 
remarks were germane to the question | order that the Committee might receive 
whether there should be two Members for | information from the Government as to the 
the Scotch Universities. His objection | constituencies that were required. [He 
was to any proposition the object of which | protested against any attempt to diminish 
was immediately to make an addition to the | the English or Irish representation for the 
representation “ — rf —— | sake of Scotland. 
either of England or Ireland. 1e West os ae f 
Riding of Yorkshire, with half the popula- | —. ea the Clause be postponed, 
tion of Scotland, had twenty-two Members, | (4ir. J. Lowther.) 
while Scotland had fifty-three; and four} Mr. BAXTER said, he hoped that the 
Members at least were due to the West | Government would not listen to the propo- 
Riding before it could be placed on an/|sal of the hon. Member for York (Mr. J, 
equality with Scotland. And yet it was| Lowther). The Scotch Reform Bill had 
proposed to take a seat from Northallerton, | been brought in in the second week of the 
which was in the county of Yorkshire, and | Session, and the Scotch Members had been 
to give it to Scotland. Ever since the | kept week after week in expectation that 
time of the Picts and the Scots there had | progress would be made with their Bill, 
been nothing more unjustifiable. The hon. | Yet now, in the fourth week of May, the 
Member for Montrose made a raid on the| hon. Member made a proposal which was 
northern counties; but he (Mr. Lowther) | equivalent to asking the Government to 
could not assent to a Motion for taking a/ drop the Bill for the present Session. The 
seat from so populous a district and giving | hon. Member had, in fact, delivered that 
it to Scotland. He might also cite the! night the speech he ought to have made 
ease of the County Palatine of Lancaster, | last Monday. The hon. Member was now 
the population of which was about five-| too late. Ie trusted that if they did not 
sixths of that of Scotland, and the repre-| finish the clauses that evening, they would 
sentation of which was miserably inade-| get through the Committee on an early 
quate. According to the standard set up| night. 
by the hon. Member for Montrose, a| Sir LAWRENCE PALK said, he 
balance of eleven Members ought to be} wished to treat Scotland with perfect fair- 
given to Lancashire to bring that county up| ness in this matter. The question de- 
to the representation of Scotland. Repre-| cided the other night was merely this, 
sentation and voting power were two very | that certain boroughs in England should 
distinct things. The numerical force of| be disfranchised. Scotland, from some 
Scotland in the divisions of that House was | source or other, was to receive seven addi- 
a very different thing from the fair and | tional Members, and he should be prepared 
adequate representation of all classes and | to assist in giving Scotland that number. 
sections of the community. For a very long| But he protested against the assumption 
time the Executive of Scotland had been | that the decision come to the other night 
actually unrepresented in that House, and | was that seats should be taken from Eng- 
very great inconvenience had been caused land and given to Scotland. 
to the Government thereby; and had it not} Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, tiat 
been for the volunteered good offices of the| the observations of the hon. Member for 
hon. Members for Ayrshire and Peebles-| Montrose were tantamount to a confession 
shire, the inconvenience would have been| of the weakness of his cause, or else he 
still more serious, After a very consider-| would not have been in such a hurry to 
able interval the Scottish Executive was} pledge the House beforehand to a general 
represented in that House; but the Lord} Resolution, before they had considered the 
Adveeate found a seat for one of those very | details upon which it ought to have been 
English boroughs (Thetford) which had| based. The disfranchisement of the seven 
fallen within the devouring grasp of the} boroughs, which had been affirmed 80 
hon. Member for Montrose. He main-| hastily the other night, was the aban- 
tained that a fair and complete representa- | donment of one more of the principles of 
tion of Scotland was not to be expected} the Reform Bill, formally acquiesced in by 
from the scheme of the hon. Member. the Government, although directly in face 


The Chairman 
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of the declarations from the Treasury | been at the beginning of the 18th by 
Bench last year, that no centre of repre- | forty-five ; again, to go no further back 
sentation was to be taken’away. Ifthey|than the 17th century, James I. had 
wished to carry Reform to a successful | created the constituency which he had 
jssue, they would have, in cold blood, to| the honour of representing, together with 
re-consider the hasty and unwise decision | that of the sister University; while it 


to which they had arrived the other even- | 
ing a little before eight o'clock, at the 
summons of empty stomachs, when, rather | 
than let their dinners spoil, they had 
wiped out seven English seats. This was | 
not so inconsequential a proceeding as it | 
might at first sight appear, for it ought | 
not to be forgotten that, excepting in the | 
case of penal disfranchisement for cor- 
rupt practices, no precedent for the aboli- 
tion of boroughs could be found, except in 
the one great settlement of 1832. Still, 
all that had been done on that night was | 
to pass a Resolution, which the Llouse | 
might or might not embody in a clause ; 
and accordingly it would be only decent | 
to wait till it could be proved that there 
were other constituencies ready and fit to 
be put in the place of those which had been 
condemned, before settling the terms of that 
clause. It was disgraceful to Parliament to 
proceed in the haphazard way they were 
doing, and with reference to the Motion 
before them, he was of opinion that they 
ought to have the special seats to allot, 
before allotting them. As it was, they 
were acting the part of the spendthrift 
who made his engagements before he 
had calculated his assets. They ought 
to learn a little homely prudence, and be 
sure that they had a balance at their 
bankers’ before proceeding, as they were | 
doing, to draw cheques. There was one | 
point on which he differed toto ccelo from the 
hon. Member for York. His hon. Friend 
characterized the proposal of the Govern- 
ment to increase the Members of the 
Ifouse, as one of the most dangerous in 
its nature which he had ever heard of. He 
(Mr. Beresford Hope) was unable to re- 
gard the proposal in that light, and he 
regretted the want of courage with which | 
the First Lord of the Treasury had allowed | 
his own bantling to be bolstered without say- 
ing a word for it. It had never been fairly 
brought forward; it had never been argued | 


‘was not till after the Restoration that in 


the reign of Charles II. the County Pala- 
tine, and the city of Durham respectively, 


| acquired the right to return Members. It 


was a mere figment of the imagination to 
suppose there was anything sacred or im- 
mutable in the actual number of Members ; 
and the Government was much to blame 
for not having fairly challenged the con- 
sideration of the question. 

Mr. HAYTER concurred with the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down in 
thinking it impossible that they could 
enter upon the question of the distribution 
of the seats before they had the seats to 
distribute. Their present position re- 
minded him of the old adage, *‘ Zx nihilo 
nihil fit.” He hoped that the Govern- 
ment, whether they now went on with that 
question, or postponed it to a future day, 
would take into their consideration the fact 
that the vote of last Monday broke up the 


| arrangement relating to the re-distribution 


of seats arrived at by the Reform Bill of 
last year, and converted into waste paper 
certain of its clauses and schedules. 

Mr. SMOLLETT said, he should sup- 
port the Motion of the hon. Member for 
York (Mr. J. Lowther). It appeared to him 
that the time had come for reporting Pro- 
gress. The concessions made by Gentle- 
men on the opposite side had enabled the 
franchise clauses of the Bill to be dia- 
cussed, and they had now arrived at the 
re-distribution of clauses, which he consi- 
dered by far the most important part of 
this measure. As it now stood, seven seats 
had been allocated, he must say, in a very 
unsatisfactory manner. But the time was 
come when the Lord Advocate ought to 
rise and tell them how he meant to allo- 
cate the ten seats apparently placed at his 
disposal by the vote of the other night. 
He suggested that the whole of the re- 
distribution clauses should be withdrawn, 
and others, embodying a new and im- 


in the House; and the objection toa mode-| proved scheme, should be substituted ; 
rate increase stood, in the absence of any | otherwise, he believed the re-distribution 
reason in its behalf, a mere relic of an| would be taken out of the hands of the 
outworn superstition. There was nothing | Ministers, and transferred to Gentlemen 
hallowed in the present number of 658) oppposite. With a little more concession 
which had come about by pure haphazard. | on both sides, it was his belief that a more 
At the beginning of this century the | satisfactory measure might be framed. If 
House was increased by 100, as it had | the Lord Advocate would give more atten- 
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tion to the great towns of Scotland—such | 


as Glasgow and Dundee—a great improve- 
ment might be effected. He must re-model 
altogether the groups of burghs as they 
now stood, for the present groups were a 
disgrace to the Scottish representation. 
They contained numerous small villages 
and hamlets which had no right whatever 
to urban representation. These should be 
eliminated from the groups as they now 
stood, and new life infused by adding large 
towns which had grown up within the last 
thirty years. Unless some such arrange- 
ment were made, in his opinion, the Bill 
would never give satisfaction; but, by 
making these changes, it might be brought 
into a state which would be accepted as 
ereditable in Scotland both by the agricul- 
tural and the manufacturing districts. 
trusted that the Lord Advocate would 
withdraw these clauses and bring forward 
a new scheme giving to Scotland ten 
Members instead of seven. 

CotoneL FRENCH said, that if ten 
Members were to be taken from small 
English boroughs, he saw no reason why 
they should not be given to large unrepre- 
sented towns in England instead of being 
transferred to Scotland. Ie thought the 
claim of Ireland to inereased representa- 


tion was greater than that of Scotland. | 


Ireland, from her population and taxation, 


was entitled to twenty-seven additional | 
There were towns in Scotland | 

The | 
coun: | 
ties was particularly small; and he had | 


Members. 
which had not 1,000 voters each. 
number of voters in the Scotch 


himself given notice of a Motion that no 
county which had leas than 1,000 electors 
should be entitled to send Members to this 
House. 


ties also ? 
had only 500 voters each, and there was the 
nomination county of Sutherland with only 
180 electors. The number of county electors 
which would be added to the constituency 


of Sutherlandshire under the present Bill | 


would not amount to 300, three-fourths 
of whom were on the property of the Duke 
of Sutherland, to oblige whom the Leaders 


on both sides had coalesced to support this | 


scandalous blot in the Scottish representa- 
tion. He therefore asked whether English 
towns would tolerate the transference of 
their representation to Scotland. He con- 
sidered the Motion of the hon. Member 
for York (Mr. J. Lowther) a very reason 
able one, and he should therefore support 
it, 
Mr, Smollett 
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He | 


lerease should be 


If boroughs with only a few) 
voters were disfranchised, why not coun- | 
Peeblesshire and Selkirkshire | 
/ should insist on having two Members for 
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Mr. CUMMING-BRUCE said, he had 


witnessed with regret the success of the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Montrose 
(Mr. Baxter). It might have been a good 
party move; but he thought at the time 
that it was likely to end in Scotland re. 
ceiving no additional representation at all, 
He was present in the House when the 
present Prime Minister, then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, stated that it was his de. 
termination to avoid any measure proposing 
a diminution of Members for England, and 
that declaration was received with universal 
acclamations of approval by English Mem- 
bers, which induced one to think that the 
determination would be maintained. It 
would be an act of the greatest possible 
injustice to disfranchise ten small constitu. 
encies unconvicted of any crime whatever, 
He was unwilling to get rid of small con- 
|stituencies, because he considered that 
they sent most valuable representatives to 
that House ; and he had not forgotten the 
eloquent defence of them made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone). He quite 
agreed with the hon. Meiaber for Cam- 
bridge University (Mr. Beresford [ope) 
that the objection that had been made to 
the increase of the numbers of the [louse 
was a mere bugbear ; and whetlier the in- 
seven or ten did not 
greatly signify. He should be extremely 
sorry if the Committee did not affirm the 
proposition to give two Members to the 
Universities of Scotland. England had 
four or five University Members ; Ireland 
had two; and why should not Scotland, 
with her four Universities, have two Mem- 
bers also? He was sure the Scotch Uni- 
versities would return most valuable Mem- 
bers in connection with education, literature, 
and science. But while he thought they 


the Seotch Universities, he did not wish to 
get them at the expense of the small bo- 
roughs of England. They must eventually 
increase the numbers of the House ; and 
he hoped English Members would not do 
Scotland the injustice of limiting her repre- 
sentatives to the present number. Every- 
thing pointed towards an increase in the 
numbers of the House. Ife did not think 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
‘South Lancashire would disagree from that 
proposition. Looking to the increase of 
the population and the wealth of the eoun- 
| try, as well as of the private business of 
ithe House, he thought that ten additional 
'Members were scarcely adequate to the 
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necessities of the ease. The Scoteh Mem. | 
bers were often congratulated on their 
being able to form a snug little Parliament 
of their own ; but that certainly could not | 
apply to the present case, as they had | 
great reason to complain that they had not | 
been consulted regarding the arrangement | 
of seats proposed by the Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Until about an 
hour ago, when the Member for the Uni- | 
versity of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope) | 
rose, I was under the impression—the 
happy impression—that there was a gene- 
ral conviction in the Committee, as in the | 
House, that we ought, if possible, to go on 
and make progress with this Bill. A Mo- | 
tion more disappointing than that of the | 
hon. Member for York (Mr. J. Lowther), 
and supported by speeches more disap- 
pointing, I ean hardly conceive ; because | 
not only do they attempt to go back on | 
propositions deliberately affirmed by the | 
Honse, but they attempt that in the way | 
most inconvenient—not by challenging a | 
direct issue, but by voting the postpone- | 
ment of the clause; and why? Because, | 
says the hon. Member for the University of | 
Cambridge, the conclusion was arrived at 
before dinner. The hon, Member thinks it 
exceedingly improper to arrive at any con- | 
clusion before dinner. His speech was | 
founded on this proposition—and those | 
which followed were founded on the same 
doctrine—that the number of the Members | 
of this louse ought to be increased, and 
that that is the proper way of finding addi- | 
tional Members. Now, if that is the course | 
to be adopted, let it be proposed distinetly | 
—not under the form of a proposition that | 
leaves everything completely in the dark. | 
But if that question is to be raised again, | 
it is going back on what was almost unani- 
mously settled. For what happened last | 
week? The right hon. Gentleman the | 
First Minister of the Crown has certainly | 
done all in his power, and made every effort 
he could make to induce the House to find 
the additional Members for Scotland by in- 
creasing the number of Members in the 
House, but he very fairly acknowledged 
last week that he found that to be imprac- 
ticable. He conceded in the most express 
terms the point in dispute. He expressed 
arather feeble preference for the proposal 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for North- 
amptonshire (Sir Rainald Knightley) over 
that of the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Baxter), but he acquiesced in the result. 
Under these cireumstances, when the dis- 
position to increase the numbers of the 
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House, entertained and promoted by the 
Government so far as could be by the exer- 
cise of their fair influence, has been delibe- 
rately and finally abandoned, with a frank 
admission, on account of their discovery 
that it was opposed almost universally to 
the feeling on this side of the House, and 


| likewise to the feeling and opinion of a 
|considerable number on the other side, I 


must say, if we are really to satisfy the 
country, by making progress in this Bill, 
that ought to be regarded as a settled 
question. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Montrose, at all events, has done all he 


| could to bring this matter to a straight and 


speedy issue; and I think we may fairly 
ask that we should be allowed to go for- 
ward, either proceeding on the power 
taken by my hon. Friend in the Instruction 
granted last week, or in some direct man- 
ner having his proposition overthrown and 
the vote of the House last week reversed. 

Mr. R. J. HARVEY said, he believed 
that, although Scotland might be satisfied, 
England would never consent to the taking 
of ten Members from English boroughs 
and transferring them to Scotland. That 
would be a great breach of faith so far as 
the English county Members were con- 
cerned, who had been induced by the pro- 
mises held out in regard to the re-distribu- 
tion of seats to consent to the Bill of last 
year, In his county two Members had 
been taken away from Great Yarmouth 
and one from Thetford, and now it was 
proposed to take away the other Member 
from Thetford, 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, the Govern- 
ment had proposed to give seven addi- 
tional seats to Scotland, and what the Com- 
mittce desired to know was what was to be 
done with the remaining three seats placed 
at their disposal by the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter). A 
ramour was afloat that an arrangement had 
been come to between the Scotch Members 
and the Government, by which the whole 
ten seats were to be given to Scotland, 
instead of some of them being allotted 
among the large towns of this country. 
He wished to know from the Government 
whether that report was correct or not? 
Perhaps on the whole it would be better 
that the question should be postponed in 
order to give the Government an oppor- 
tunity of re-considering the matter. 

Mr. MONCREIFF said, this was a 
Motion to delay the consideration of this 
clause upon a matter which he understood 
had been agreed upon by both sides of the 
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House. If the right hon. Gentleman the| 
First Lord of the Treasury would only get | 
up and state what were the intentions of) 
the Government upon the question there | 
would be an end of the matter. 

Mr. SANDFORD said, that he thought 
the Motion of the hon. Member for York 
a fair and consistent Motion. The hon. 
Member had not been fairly treated by the 
right hon. Member for South Lancashire 
(Mr. Gladstone). Although power had| 
been given to the Committee to deal with 
the ten seats, yet the boroughs to which 
they belonged had not yet been disfran- 
chised. It had been distinetly understood 
on that side of the House that only seven 
of those ten Members were to be given to | 
Scotland, and it yet remained to be decided 
what was to be done with the remaining 
three seats. If any understanding had | 
been come to between certain parties in | 
that House that the whole of the ten Mem- | 
bers were to be given to Scotland, that was | 
no reason why such an agreement should | 
be binding upon the whole House. Mem- | 
bers on that side of the House had happily 
not yet arrived at that stage of subservi- 
enecy. They were at perfect liberty to dis- 
cuss the propriety of that arrangement. 

Me. DISRAELT: Sir, the right hon. 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Monereiff) has 
blamed me for not addressing the Com.- | 
mittee before upon this Question ; but the | 
fact is that I have risen two or three times 
for that purpose, and on one of those ocea.- | 
sions I gave way to the eloquence of the right 
hon. Member himself; his remark, therefore, 
was somewhat superfluous. The hon. Mem- | 
ber for York (Mr. J. Lowther) has made a 
Motion to which I cannot assent. I thought 
to-night was to be au eminently practical 
night, during which we were to make some 
considerable progress in passing the Scotch 
Reform Bill, and securing that early ap- | 
peal to the country on another question 
which nobody in this House is more anxious | 
to hasten than are those who have the | 
honour of being Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
The hon, Member for York said he did not 
clearly know what we were called upon to 
vote for with regard to the re-distribution 
of seats, and it was impossible for us to 
go on with the discussion of re-distribution. 
It was upon that ground that he moved | 
that the consideration of the clause should 
be postponed—he said it was impossible to 
goon without a plan. But the hon. Member 
has a plan of re-distribution before him— | 
he has the Bill upon which we are now | 
in Committee, and which contains many | 
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propositions which may be modified—as 
most propositions are—in Committee, but 
which are certainly distinct propositions, 
The hon. Member says we are not justified 
in apportioning the new seats in Scotland 
until we have determined upon the means 
by which those new seats are to be secured, 
In laying down that proposition the hon. 
Member assumes that an increase in the 
number of the Members of this House is 
impossible. The Bill, however, was origin. 
ally framed upon a contrary assumption. 
There is something very contradictory 
in the speeches and opinions of hon, 
Members on this side of the House, who 
seem to be not unfavourable to an increase 
being made in the representation of Secot- 
land, while at the same time they tell us 
that we must not in any way infringe upon 


the amount of representation at present 


enjoyed in England, nor yet increase the 
number of the Members in this House, 
These views appear to me to involve a re- 


| presentative problem very difficult of solu- 


tion. I am anxious to induce the Com. 
mittee to arrive at such a frame of mind 


| as will insure that if we do not to-night 
/completely settle the question we may at 
| least come to a point where we may fairly 


In 


see before us a speedy settlement. 


that hope I will endeavour to lay before 
the Committee the views which I, who have 
naturally considered this question not 


little, entertain respecting it. In the first 
place, I must say that I know of no 


| arrangement existing between Her Ma- 
| jesty’s Government and the right hon, 


Gentleman or any party in this House; 


|! and therefore the indignation of the hon, 


Member for Maldon (Mr. Sandford) upon 
that head was altogether unnecessary. The 
Committee will recollect that when I first 
introduced this question of the represen- 
tation of Scotland, with the view to make 
it more considerable and more effective I 
proposed a scheme by which that represen- 
tation would have been inereased by 
seven Members, and these Members were 
to be divided between great civic com- 
munities, counties, and the learned bodies, 
and certainly, considering the limited 
means at our disposal, that plan pro- 
mised to be an effeetive one. Under 
that plan, however, the seven additional 
Members so given to Scotland were not 
to be taken from Scotland or Ireland, but 
were to be provided by increasing the 


' number of the Members of this House to 


that extent. I have never heard myself 
any argument against that plan for provid- 
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ing the additional Members; but I know 
there are many plans not successful in 
this world against which no arguments 
have ever been offered. I agree with 
the right hon. Member for South Lan- 
eashire (Mr. Gladstone) that there is no 
eabalistic charm in the number 658, as he 
told us a few years ago. I agreed with 
him then upon that point, and I agree with 
him now upon it; but unfortunately he does 
not now agree with me. What would have 
been the effect of giving seven additional 
Members to Scotland? Why, it would 
have increased the representation in the 
country of the great towns and of the con- 
siderable counties, and it would have given 


for the first time representation to those | 
learned bodies of which Scotland is justly | 
proud. By earrying into effect that scheme | 


the balance of representation between Eng- 
land and Scotland would have been changed, 
and changed to the advantage of Scotland 
in no inconsiderable degree, but in a degree 


which we believed justice would have au- | 
thorized us in proposing, and which we | 


thought the feeling in England would have 
tolerated and perhaps have welcomed. But 
when you change the process, and propose 
that the seven additional Members that are 
to be given to Scotland are to be taken 
from England, you are in fact giving four- 


teen Members to Scotland as far as the | 


balance of influence is concerned. I do nct 
at this time wish to enter into the merits 
of such a proposition as that to which I 
have referred ; but I do wish to point out 
to the Committee the very essential dif- 
ference between the two propositions, 
which the Committee should calmly cen- 
sider before arriving at a decision upon the 
question. 
served in the discussion upon the subject 
that the difference between the two propo- 
sitions has not been recognized, and that 


the question has been looked upon as one | 


merely of providing the additional repre. 
sentation for Seotland, either by adding to 
the general representation of the House, or 
by deducting a certain number of seats 
from the aggregate representation of Eng- 
land. There being, although not an avowed, 
unquestionably a general feeling in this 
House that the number of its Members 
should not be increased—I may state that 
the number of Members of this House has 
been repeatedly increased, and that it has 
never been increased without our repre- 
sentation being rendered more efficient. 
We had to re-consider this Bill in this view : 
Was it just that the representation of 
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Scotland should remain unaltered ? 


|so large a settlement as that which has 
| been made in the last two years in the 
| electoral system of this country, it would, 


I think, have been a mistake not to have 


|made some increase in the representation 
| of Scotland ; and, in spite of the difficulties 
| we have had to encounter in carrying this 
| into effect, I still adhere to that opinion. 
| Now, upon this subject two proposals have 
been made—one by the hon. Member for 
| Montrose (Mr. Baxter), and the other by 
|the hon. Member for Northamptonshire 
|(Sir Rainald Knightley). I believed both 
those plans to be unwise, and preferred 
| the original plan of the Government, which 
was well-matured and_ well-considered. 
When the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South Laneashire says that, though 
disapproving both these plans, the Govern- 
ment expressed their willingness to adopt 
| whichever the Committee might decide 
upon, I cannot help thinking that the right 
hon. Gentleman misapprehended what I 
said. What I stated was that the Govern- 
iment disapproved both those plans; but 
| that if the Committee decided in favour of 
| one of them we would consider its decision, 
}and endeavour to make such a proposal 
founded upon it as, in our opinion, would 
probably be satisfactory. These, I believe, 
are the exact words I used, and I am pre- 
| pared to act upon them, Well, what is 
| the position of Scotland at the present mo- 
| ment with regard to an increase in its re- 
| presentation? I am sure that unless the 
| Scoteh Members act with discretion and 
| caution—and it is, perhaps, superfluous to 
|suggest to Scotch Members that they 
|should act with diseretion and caution— 
we shall have some difficulty in making 
that increase in the representation of Scot- 
land to which I, for one, am sincerely 
favourable. Let us look at the materials 
before us. Is there any possibility by a 
re-arrangement of the present representa- 
tion of Scotland of rendering that repre- 
sentation more effective? My own opinion 
is that that is not altogether a result of 
which we necd despair. For example, I 
would take the two counties of Selkirk- 
shire and Peeblesshire, and I am prepared 
to unite those two counties, which now 
send one Member each, and give the re- 
maining Member to a group of Border 
burghs, as has been proposed this even- 
ing. That is one change which, though 
not adding to the representation of Scot- 
land, is likely to make that represen- 
| tation more effective. But we now come 
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to the number of Members we are prepared 
to add to the representation of Scotland. 
I will state to the Committee the views 
which Her Majesty’s Government entertain 
on this subject, and I shall be very happy 
if those views are accepted by the Commit- 
tee. I am prepared to support an increase 
of seven Members to the representation of 
Scotland ; and I may remark that adding 
seven Members according to the original 
scheme of the Government, and according 
to the schemes now popular in the House, 
are two things essentially different, because 


Parliamentary 


in the one case the addition was simply an | 
addition of seven Members, whereas in the | 


other it is really an addition of fourteen, 
I do think that, after what has occurred on 
this question, as practical men, we ought 
to overcome any prejudice or difficulties 


that may interfere with our dealing with | 


this subject, and not to hesitate to support 
an addition of seven Members to the repre- 
sentation of Scotland. After listening to 


. . | 
the suggestions which have been made, I | 


would myself propose that these seven 
Members should be apportioned in this wise 
—I would still increase the representation 
of the three great counties of Lanarkshire, 


Ayrshire, and Aberdeenshire, as before | 


suggested, and I would add to the repre- 


sentation of Glasgow and Dandee, 
claims of Dundee are, I admit, strong, and 
may be urged with a force which it is 


resist. That will 
We have proposed to render 


difficult to 
Members. 


the existing representation in one direction | 


more efficient by adopting the suggested 
union of Selkirkshire and Peeblesshire, and 


bestowing the Member so obtained upon a} 


group of Border burghs ; and I am still of 


opinion that it would be wise on the whole | 
to give two Members to the Universities of | 


Scotland. That is a point upon which the 
Committee can clearly give its opinion. 
Though the Government think it better to 


give tvo Members to the Universities ; of | 


course they would listen and give attention 


to the opinion of the Committee on such a} 


point. We would, of course, prefer to give 


the additional representation to Seotland | 
| right hon. Gentleman submitted the scheme 


by adding to the numbers of the Ilouse; 
but as I cannot flatter myself that that 


could be done, I would accept the principle | 
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| do, how shert a space of time we have to do 
|it in, and what great issues depend upon 
|our completing this group of legislative 
| measures upon the electoral system of the 
jcountry, 1 recommend the Committee not 
to enter upon the question of dealing with 
the representation of England. You ma 
to a certain extent be disturbing the settle- 
ment which we have arrived at with regard 
to England by dealing with those seven 
| boroughs, but you can deal with them in 
legislation in the Seotch Bill. You do not 
disturb the English Bill; but if you oppor. 
tion the three other boroughs which you 
are called upon to disfranchise, and which 
I sce no reason for disfranchising, to meet 
| the demands for representation in England, 
you must disturb the English Bill, and by 
so doing you will open a question which you 
will find it very difficult to close. If you 
desire to act in a practical spirit witha 
| view to bring these great measures to a 
| completion, I earnestly recommend you to 
accept the views which, on the part of the 
Government, I now express for the repre. 
sentation of Scotland. We will give you 
}our earnest support in carrying them 
|} into effect, and if you accept them you 
will, I believe, attain your great objects 
—increased representation to your great 
counties, increased representation to your 
| great towns of Glasgow and Dundee, and 
' ample and adequate representation of your 
seats of learning. You will attain these 
great results, and you may attain them 
quickly. I trust, therefore, after this 
| declaration of the intentions of the Govern- 
ment, that the Committee will proceed to- 
night to the consideration of the increase 
to the two Universities, and proceed to that 
consideration with spirit and with effect. 
Mr. BOUVERIE said, he regarded the 
| proposals now submitted to the Committee 
by the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government as a totally distinct and 
new set of proposals. Ile thought it neces 
| sary that they should have some time to 
consider them; or, if the Committee pro- 
ceeded at once to their consideration, it 
ought to be on the understanding that the 


now laid before the Committee in a distinct 
shape as a substitute for that made in the 


Jaid down by the hon. Member for Montrose | Bill. The scheme was, no doubt,’ prefer- 
in his Instruction, That principle I would able to the one submitted by the Govern- 
apply to the extent I have indicated, but | ment last year; but still he trusted the 
not further ; because if you chose to proceed | Committee would accept the proposal made 
further in its application, I say the claims of | by the hon. Member for Montrose, which 
England are too great for me to disregard. | involved a very small addition to that pro- 
But, bearing in mind how much we have to posed by the right hon. Gentleman oppe- 
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site, and which was a concession that| 
the Members from the North thought they | 
were entitled to ask at the hands of the 
House. 

Sir LAWRENCE PALK said, he was 
sorry that he could not be a party to any 
such compromise as that which had been 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government. He strongly 
opposed the principle of giving one single 
seat from the representation of England, 
after that representation had been settled 
ina measure which had received the consent 
of both Houses of Parliament, which had 
received the consent of the Queen, and 
which was now the law of the land, and 
he should feel it his duty to divide the 
House upon the proposal, He was ready 
to support the agreement come to last year 
to add to Scotland’s Members, but only by 
voting for an increase of the House, a pro- 
position against which no valid objection 
could be urged. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could quite 
understand the remark of the right hon. 
Gentleman behind him (Mr. Bouverie) that 
the Government had made a proposal in- 
volving points new to them, and which 
might require further time for considera- 
tion; but he was in no difficulty in tliat 
respect himself, He had had the plan of 
the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) 
before him for some time, and being quite 
satisfied with it was prepared to vote for 
it. Though the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman was an improvement on the ori- 
ginal scheme in the Bill, he saw one funda- 
mental objection to it. Ie would not enter 
into controversy respecting any eulogy he 
had delivered on old nomination boroughs, | 
which served a purpose very different from 
the use to which the present small boroughs 
are put. But he was quite convinced that 
the general judgment of the country having 
approved the vote of the House by which 
the extinction -of ten utterly insignificant 
places of only formal representation was 
decreed, it would be highly unsatisfactory 
to the country were they to recede from 
any portion of that vote. If they came to 
the conclusion that ten seats should not be | 
given to Scotland, it would be hard to 
restore to life the ten burghs that had 
been smitten, But he thought the claim | 
of Scotland to ten more Members had 
been fairly made out, and he was afraid a 
grievance would remain behind if the ten 
seats were cut down to the measure of the 


right hon. Gentleman, With regard to the | 
| hon. Baronet (Sir Rainald Knightley). 


srithmetical caleulation of the right hon. 
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Gentleman, he could not admit that taking 
seven seats from England and giving them 
to Scotland would be tantamount to giving 
Scotland fourteen Members; for if the 
seven Members were added to the House, 
Scotland would have 60-665ths of the 
Ilouse, while if the seven Members were 
taken from England’s, Scotland would have 
60-658ths. That was the whole difference. 

Mr. J. HARDY said, that Devonshire 
would be robbed of six Members if the 
Scotch seats were to be supplied from 
England in addition to the disfranchise- 
ment of Totnes, and the disappointment 
of having the promised representation of 
Torquay unfulfilled. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for South Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone) 
seemed inclined to explain away his ex- 
pression of opinion on the value of small 
boroughs; but he asked the Committee to 
listen tohis words. ‘* Through the medium 
of small boroughs,’ said the right hon. 
Gentleman— 


** You introduce those calm, sagacious, retired 
observers who are averse from the rough contact 
necessary in canvassing large bodies. . . If 
that one ingress is to be the suffrages of a largo 
mass of voters, the consequence is a dead level of 
mediocrities, which destroys not only the orna- 
ment but the force of this House, and which, as 
I think, the history of other countries will show 
is ultimately fatal to the liberties of the people.” 


That explicit declaration needed no com- 
ment. 

Coronen SYKES said, he had heard 
with amazement the proposal of the First 


Minister of the Crown to withdraw the 
second Member promised to Aberdeen, 
with its 90,000 inhabitants, and, as he 
had shown, nearly 9,000 prospective elec- 
tors. The assertion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, that giving seven of England’s 
Members to Scotland would be equal to 
parting with fourteen, could be supported 
only on the presumption that Scotland was 
hostile to England, and that in ali divisions 
its Members would be found in the Opposi- 
tion Lobby. 

CotoneL FRENCH asked, with refer- 
ence to the Prime Minister’s proposal to 
join two counties, what he intended to 
do with Sutherlandshire and its 180 
voters ? 

Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE said, he 
hoped the new Scotch Members would not 
be taken from England ; but if it must be 
so, he thought it very hard that the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Baxter) should be preferred to that of the 
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Tue CHAIRMAN said, it was not com-| The hon. Gentleman who represents Dum- 
petent to the hon. Member to discuss the| bartonshire (Mr. Smollett)—I think there 
merits of any plan as opposed to the In-| is a dispute about the county he represents 
struction given to the Committee. —laments, I know, very much that the 

Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE said, he boroughs of Scotland have passed into the 
hoped that, whatever was done to satisfy | hands of the Liberal party, and he knows 
Scotland’s claims, the representation of | also that gradually the counties in Scotland 
the Eastern Division of Somersetshire, | are also passing into the hands of the 
which was the wealthiest and most popn-|same party. That is literally what you 
lous portion of that county, would not be fear, but it is really a very foolish fear; 
| for, after all, the Scotch Gentlemen on 
this side of the House are merely going a 
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diminished. 


Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, I am not quite} 
sure whether the hon. Member for York | 
persists in his Motion for the postponement 
of the clause. I heard that he was about | 
to withdraw it. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I wish to consult 
the convenience of the Committee, I rather | 
mistook the course I intended to take. 

Mr. BRIGHT: That is not avery defi- | 
nite answer. I was rather surprised at the | 
language of the right hon, Gentleman at | 
the head of the Government, and at the 
language of some Members opposite, on 
this question, They seemed to me to 


forget that Scotland is part of the United 
Kingdom ; that, in point of fact, Scotland 
is only a name which we give to the| 
Northern portion of this island; and that 
if you transfer Members to places north of | 


the Tweed it is only the same as if those | 
places were north of the Thames, or north | 
of the Humber, Nothing could be more 
unconstitutional and nothing more unfor- 
tunate than to deal with this question as 
if we were giving some portion of our | 
power as English Members to another and 
scarcely a friendly power which dwells in 
the Northern part of the island. Now, in the | 
Dill of last year, hon. Gentlemen opposite, | 
following the advice of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, agreed to give three Members to | 
three new boroughs in the county of Dar- 
ham—to Darlington, Stockton, and, I think, 
the Hartlepools. Well, but suppose that | 
these three boroughs had been north of the 
Tweed, what would have been the differ- | 
ence? In point of fact, you are discussing 
a matter which does not exist, and you 
are frightening yourselves with a phantom | 
in which there is nothing whatever sub- | 
stantial; and I protest, in the name of | 
every man who wishes for the unity of| 
the kingdom, against the contention in 
which the right hon. Gentleman has in- 
dulged—and I am sure he knows a great | 
deal better—that in taking seven or ten 
Members from England and putting them 
to the north of the Tweed, you are aggran- 
dizing Scotland at the expense of England. 
Mr. Neville- Grenville 


| 57,000 householders, 


little in advance of you, and you, under 
the Leadership of the right hon. Gentleman, 
make progress which to us is highly satis. 
factory. Therefore there is nothing in 
this terrible spectre whieh you are raising 
up. The hon. Member for Roscommon 


| (Colonel French) has got some notion very 


likely that some harm is being done to 
Ireland. But even if the taking of a few 
Members from England and giving them 
to Scotland were a harm to England, that 
could not at all injure Ireland. I do not 
know anyone more disposed to do justice 


‘to Ireland than the Seotch Members in 


this House. I hope the Committee will 
take my advice in the matter, and give up 


| all idea that they are about to engage ina 


transference of power when they take 
Members from boroughs which, wherever 
situated, are no true representation, and 


| give them to any real constituencics in any 
| part of the United Kingdom. 


Now, as to 
these ten boroughs which are in question, 
and the disturbance of which appals the 


| hon. Member for Devonshire (Sir Lawrence 


Palk), I will give you an illustration, The 
borough which I am permitted to repre- 
sent contains, I believe, somewhere about 
If you will take all 
the householders that exist in these bo- 
roughs, you will find that, adding them all 
together, they amount to no more than 
7,000. And what I have said of Birming- 
ham, of course, applies to Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Glasgow. In point of fact, 
each of those great towns has a number 
of householders equal to 50,000 more than 
the whole of these small boroughs which 
it is proposed to disfranchise. Now, on 
that fact I wish to make one appeal to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. One of the great 
arguuents of the right hon. Gentleman in 


| asking you to agree to an extensive mea- 


sure of household suffrage last year, and 
the argument which prevailed with you 
was, that it was better to settle the ques- 
tion, in the hope that there would be no 
further disturbance. Now, I ask you, 
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when you are about to pass a Scotch Bill, Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, I quite agree 
is it not wise that you should make a re- | with the hon. Member for Birmingham 
distribution of seats that to the people of |(Mr. Bright) that it is not desirable that 
Scotland would appear in some fair degree | the Chairman should report Progress. We 
satisfactory, so that you may not, the mo- | ought to endeavour to arrive, if possible, 
ment the new Parliament meets, have the jat a fair and reasonable settlement of the 
whole question re-opened? If I were a | question of the representation of Scotland. 
Member of that side of the House — of But with the other observations of the hon. 
course it is difficult for me to imagine that | Gentleman | cannot at all agree. One of 
—but if I were a Member of that side of | the arguments which he has brought for- 
the Ilouse, and were afraid of progress, | ward is the disproportion of large boroughs 
of that terrible thing which is called de- | like Birmingham and the small boroughs 
mocracy — which means, I believe, gene- | which it is sought to disfranchise, and the 
rally equal eg oR pe I should | hon. Member says, ‘‘ Surely, it is unreason- 
do would be this: F should support the |able that you should refuse to make a 
right hon. Gentleman in making the most | settlement of the question by getting rid of 
comprehensive settlement of this question | these small boroughs.’’ Now, if this 
which is possible during the present Ses- | argument is good for anything, we ought 
sion ; because there cannot be the smallest | to reconsider the whole platform of our re- 
doubt that the people of England—unless | presentation. One of the principles of the 
they have degenerated from their fore- | Bill of last year was that no borough was 
fathers, unless they have no regard for | to be disfranchised. The more material 
frirness or freedom—will never consent that | argument, however, which the hon. Member 
there should be the enormous discrepancies | addressed to us is the great importance of 
which now exist between the representation | settling this question in a manner which 
of these great constituencies and these | shall be fair and just towards Scotland. 
very small ones, which really are no repre- | Now, | entirely concur in the remark which 


sentation at all. And really | argue that, | has been made by many hon. Gentlemen 
if you knew your own business and worked | in the course of this debate, that Scotland 
your own principles, and maintained your | has a fair claim to additional representa- 


own views, you would agree to a measure | tion. I should be very glad to see that 
which the people of Scotland generally, | claim fully satisfied; but when the hon. 
and their representatives in this House,| Member for Birmingham reasons that we 
are willing to accept, rather than pass so|are to come now to a settlement of the 
small a measure that it will satisfy nobody, | question, allow me to remind him that this 
and will involve a re-opening of the whole | question must now be considered as part of 
question in the very next Parliament. The | and a continuation of the argument which 
right hon. Gentleman is in a difficulty | we had last year with regard to the scheme 
which we can all see. I presume that, if | for a complete reform of the representation 
all the Gentlemen who sit behind him|in every part of the kingdom. I agree 
would fairly trust in his sagacity on this | with him that Scotland is as much a part 
question, he would agree to the proposition | of the kingdom as any county in England, 
of my hon, Friend the Member for Mont-| and that therefore we ought to entertain 
rose. He knows that it is a very reason-| no jealousy about transferring, if it be 
able proposition, and that it is more likely | reasonable, the representation from one 
to close this question than any smaller plan | portion of the kingdom to the other, even 
will be. Therefore, if you will not make a | though it goes beyond the Tweed. But the 
disturbance about it, I have not the small- | question before us is really this—When 
est doubt that he would agree to that pro- | you had your Reform Bills before you last 
position. Now, after having last year done | year, including the Scoteh Bill, which con- 
so much, after the House has shown so | templated an addition of seven Members to 
great a disposition to support the right|this House, you did not pause for one 
hon. Gentleman, why should you, on a! moment in settling the question of re-dis- 
matter like this, make a settlement which | tribution for England; but you went on the 
will be no settlement, and by agreeing to | supposition that that re-distribution was a 
the Motion of the hon. Member for York, | settlement of the question as far as this 
prevent the further progress of this Bill at | portion of the kingdom is concerned. I 
the present time. I think the proposition of | think we are quite as much bound to 
my hon. Friend is moderate and reasonable, | maintain that settlement as to extend 
and I hope the Committce will agree to it. | additional representation to that part of 
i 
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tho kingdom which is north of the Tweed. | He said the right hon. Gentleman at the 
How, then, are we to reconcile these | head of the Government had placed the 
differences? Unfortunately in consequence | Scotch Members somewhat at a disadvan. 
of the Motion brought forward on Monday | tage by making an entirely new proposal 
evening, a change was made with regard | for the re-distribution of the seats for Scot. 
to the re-distribution of seats, without any |land. He was glad that the right hon, 
determination being come to as to what | Gentleman had given up one part of his 
the re-distribution should be. The conse- | former plan—namely, that of eliminating 
quence is that you have had in the earlier | small places from the counties with a view 
part of the evening to reverse the vote | of making the counties purely agricultural, 
which was come to on Monday, because it | [le (Mr. Baxter) was entirely opposed to 
was contrary to the principle on which you | a “ hard and fast line’’ between thie consti- 
proceeded last year with reference to rating, | tuencies. le entirely differed from the 
and you are now going to adhere to a vote | right hon. Gentleman’s statement—that to 
which reversed the principle you agreed|take seven Members from England in 
upon last year that there should be no dis-|order to add them to Scotland gave an 
franchisement. However anxious I may | additional representation of fourteen Mem. 
be to give additional representation to| bers to Scotland. Even if that were so, 
Scotland, I think I am quite as much Scotland with only sixty Members would 
bound to adhere to the settlement we de- | still be greatly under-represented. There 
liberately came to last year, and I there-|was a vast disproportion between the 
fore cannot vote for reversing it. representation of England and Scotland ; 

Mr. WALROND hoped this would be | and the Scotch Members would be wanting 
treated as an Imperial question. He was | in their duty if they did not appeal to the 
ready to admit that they ought to legislate | sense of justice of the House of Commons 
upon the same principles for all portions | upon the matter. The Government pro- 
of the United Kingdom; and therefore he| posed to give two Members to the Scotch 
should support the Motion of the hon. Mem- | Universities. He believed the majority 
ber for Devonshire (Sir Lawrence Palk), of Members on that (the Opposition) side 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he thought | of the House, were opposed in principle to 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentleman | University representation altogether; be- 
(Mr. Disraeli) a most judicious one, and he | cause they believed it to be indefensible, 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would | and because they had not seen much to 
place the substance of it in a distinct form | admire in its practical operation, either in 
before the Committee. Ie thought the| England or Ireland. The Members of 
proposal to give ten seats to Scotland would | the Scottish Universities objected very 
never become law. much to the proposal to divide the Uni- 

Mr. J. LOWTUER said, he had no wish | versities into two constituencies. He had 
to postpone the clauses, although the more | heard from an eminent gentleman con- 
he looked at them the less he liked them. | nected with the Universities that, rather 
Tlis only object having been to elicit the | than have two Members on the plan pro- 
opinion of the Government, he would with- posed by the Government, they would pre- 
draw his Motion and support the Motion | | | fer to be A pt by only one Member. 
of the hon. Member for Devonshire (Sir | He(Mr. Baxter) proposed a single Meniber 
Lawrence Palk.) las a compromise. With regard to the 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 





| Amendment he now moved, he had endea- 

|voured to discard party considerations 
) CTE ai 

ere iment to he , —= "0 | altogether, and his proposal was based on 

é } o insert in line 

after the word ‘ shall,” the words having | | population, wealth, and the number of 

AR least & | electors. There were four large cities and 

aa “ oy Se. AE NE a four large counties in Scotland ; 3 and what 

apa | he proposed was to give them an adequate 

‘*Return one Member to serve in Parliament ; | representation. He would divide Glasgow, 


from and after the end of the present Parliament thi : 
the City of Glasgow shall be divided into two ne rich contained one-seventh of the popu- 
divisions in the manner specified in Schedule (_) | lation of Scotland, into two districts, with 


hereto annexed, and each division shall return two Members for each, and to give an 
two Members ; the City of Edinburgh shall re- | additional Member to each of the follow- 
turn three Members; and the ‘Town of Dundee, | T! f Edinb gl 

the City of Aberdeen, and the Counties of Lanark, | ing panes t= She Sores S ae 
Ayr, Aberdeen, and Perth shall each return two | Dundee, and Aberdeen, and the counties 
Members to serve in Parliament.” | of Lanark, Ayr, Aberdeen, and the agri- 


Mr, Walpole 4 
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cultural county of Perth, This plan would | 
et rid of the Boundary Commissioners, | 
and expedite the passing of the Bill. He | 
thought the Government had met them | 
very fairly, and he had nothing to com- 
plain of in their conduct. The only differ- | 
ence between them was that, while the | 
Government proposed to give Scotland | 
seven additional Members, he proposed to | 
give her ten, The more the right hon. | 
Gentleman looked into the question, the | 
more he would agree with the hon. Mem- | 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) that | 
Scotland was entitled to larger representa- | 
tion. 
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although in principle his right hon. Friend 
was right in standing by the English Bill, 
still, the House being now in a false posi- 
tion, he thought a fair compromise was 
offered by the scheme of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. VANCE said, that a too ready as- 
sent had been given to the principle of 
giving additional Members to Scotland, 
He did not think that country was entitled 
to any additional representation at all. By 
the Reform Act of 1832 Scotland obtained 
more than its fair proportion of representa- 
tives. According to the Census of 1861 


| Scotland had a population of 3,066,000, 


and Ireland 5,800,000, or nearly double. 


Amendment moved, in Clause 8, line 19, 
after ** shall,’’ insert— 


“Return one Member to serve in Parliament ; 
from and after the end of the present Parliament | 
the City of Glasgow shall be divided into two di- 


hereto annexed, and each division shall return 
two Members ; the City of Edinburgh shall return 


three Members; and the town of Dundee, the | 


City of Aberdeen, and the Counties of Lanark, 
Ayr, Aberdeen, and Perth shall each return two 
Members to serve in Parliament.”’—{ Mr, Baxter. ) 


Lorp ELCIIO said, he thought his hon. 
Friend the Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Baxter) was wrong in saying that the 
Universities would prefer one Member to 
two. 

Mr. BAXTER explained that the Gen- | 
tleman he had referred to said the Univer- | 
sities would, of course, prefer two Mem- 
bers; but, rather than have them in the} 
way proposed by the Government, they | 
would prefer only ene. 

Lorp ELCHO said, there could be no} 
doubt that those interested in the Scottish | 
Universities were strongly in favour of two | 
Members, on the ground that when they | 
were adding so much to the democratic | 
element in that House, it was desirable, as 
a corrective to the preponderance of mere 
numbers, that they should give weight to 
the sort of men who would be likely to be 
returned from those seats of learning. He} 
was disposed to agree with what had fallen | 
from the right hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole), that, 
considering what was done last year, it 
was a strong measure to re-open the 
question of re-distribution. Between the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet (Sir Rainald 
Knightley) and that of the hon. Member | 
(Mr, Baxter), the House had had a choice | 
of evils, and he had voted against the | 
latter Motion. In his opinion, they had | 
how gone too far to retract; and therefore, | 


Scotland had 53 Members, and Ireland 


| 105, so that upon the ground of popula- 


tion Scotland was abundantly represented 
already. Again, if taxation were taken as 


visions in the manner specified in Schedule (_ ) | a basis of seprenensaten, the metropolitan 


districts, whose wealth was greater than 
that of all Scotland, must be entitled to 
more Members than Scotland possessed. 
IIe thought the Amendment involved a 
breach of faith with those Members who 


| had voted for the English Reform Bill of 


last year. But if the House decided on 
giving seven additional Members to Scot- 
land, he protested against their being taken 


from England. The vote for disfranchising 
the ten English boroughs was a purely 
accidental one, and the claim of Scotland 
for ten additional Members was perfectly 


ridiculous. The Whig Government, in 
their Reform Bill of 1866, proposed seven 
additional Members for Scotiand, and that 


| proposal was adopted by the present Go- 


vernment without due foundation. 

Tne LORD ADVOCATE said, the 
question before the Committee was, whie- 
ther the Scotch Universities should have 
two Members or only one. There was a 


| general concurrence of opinion that Scot- 


land was entitled to some additional repre- 
sentation. The proposal of the Govern- 
ment was that the Universities should be 
divided—Edinburgh and St. Andrews re- 
turning one Member, and Glasgow and 
Aberdeen the other. He should much 


| wish to know the name of the person who 


made that singular communication to the 
hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter). 
He concluded that he must be an English 
student attending one of their Universities. 
That proposed division was approved by 
the Senatus Academici and the Councils; 
and the only question was, whether the 
Universities should have two representa- 
tives or one, Now, the constituency of 
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Cambridge University was 5,000; that of | 


Oxford, 3,786; Dublin, 1,702. Each of 
these Universities returned two Members ; 
and London, with a constituency of 1,000, 
was to return one. Now, the constituency 
of Edinburgh and St. Andrews would be 
5,000, and that of Glasgow and Aberdeen 
4,000, each with one Member. Having 
regard, therefore, to the number of voters, 
the proposal that the Scotch Universities 
shonld between them have two Members 
was a very moderate one. As to the pro- 
posed division, it was thought that some 
jealousy might probably exist between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow; and it was there- 
fore much better that the interest of each 
of these Universities should be attended 
to by a separate Member. 

Mr. LAING said, he was entirely in 
favour of the general principles of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Mon- 
trese (Mr. Baxter) giving ten more Mem- 
bers to Scotland. He thonght that the 
large towns had an incontestable right to 
increased representation, while, on the 
other hand, he had a strong feeling in fa- 
vour of giving two Members to the Scotch 
Universities. Now, he thought that there 
was a mode of reconciling the claims of 
both these interests. When the Commit- 


tee remembered that the county of Suther- 
land contained only 181 voters, might they 
not with perfect propriety group it with 
the adjoining county of Ross, which was 


not a large county? He thought the re- 
presentatives of Scotland would not be 
doing their duty if they allowed the repre- 
sentation of the Scotch Universities to be 
cut down from two to one, leaving a se- 
parate representation to such a county as 
Sutherland ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF suggested that 
the hon. Member (Mr. Baxter) should ac- 
cept the proposal of the Government to 
give two Members to the Universities, and 
should omit that part of his Motion which 
claimed an additional Member for the 
county of Perth. 

Mr. DALGLISH said, as far as he was 
able to understand, the people of Scotland 
objected to the Scotch Universities having 
one-thirtieth of the representation of Scot- 
Jand. As the English Universities had 
only one-hundredth of the English repre- 
sentation, and the Irish Universities only 
one fifty-fifth of the Irish representation, 
he thought that the Government proposed 
too large a representation relatively for the 
Seotch Universities. 

Ma. BAXTER said, he had not intended 

The Lord Advocate 
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to raise the issue as to whether the Uni. 
versities should have two Members or only 
one Member. Ile should therefore omit the 
words of his Amendment which related to 
the Universities, and also adopt the sug. 
gestion of his hon. Friend the Member for 
the Elgin burghs (Mr. Grant Duff), and 
leave out Perth from his Amendment, 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BAXTER then moved an Amend- 


ment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 20, 
after the word ‘*‘ Parliament,” to insert the 
words— 

“The City of Glasgow shall be divided into two 
divisions in the manner specified in Schedule (_ ) 
hereto annexed, and each division shall return 
two Members ; the City of Edinburgh shall return 
three Members ; and the Town of Dundee, the 
City of Aberdeen, and the Counties of Lanark, 
Ayr, and Aberdeen shall cach return two Mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament,” —(Mr. Baater.) 


Tne CHANCELLOR or true EXCIIE.- 
QUER said, the proposed Amendment di- 
vided itself into several distinct proposi- 
tions, which he submitted ought to be put 
separately. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, there was no 
necessity for putting each of the proposi- 
tions separately, inasmuch as they had all 
been moved as one Amendment, and it 
was open to any hov. Member to move to 
amend the proposed Amendment. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he thought it 
would be advisabie to have the question 
relating to the representation of the Scotch 
Universities — the question raised by the 
clause itself—disposed of in the first in- 
stance. 

Mr. MONCREIFF said, that the 
Amendment just put by the hon. Member 
for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) was essentially 
a re-distribution scheme; and therefore he 
thought it would be better to have it put 
as a whole. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY suggested 
that the hon. Member for Montrose should 
allow the latter part of the clause to be 
carried before lie added his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BAXTER said, he did not wish to 
prejudge the question of the representation 
to be given to the Universities. Ilis ob- 
ject was to have a decision on the question 
whether Scotland was to have seven or ten 
additional Members. 

Mr. POWELL asked the Chairman 
whether, if the proposition regarding the 
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number of Members for the counties and 
towns named in the Amendment were ne- 
gatived, there would be any difficulty in 
moving subsequently that the towns and 
counties should have additional Members ? 


Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 


did not think it would be convenient to | 


decide the case of all those counties and 
towns en bloc. He was of opinion that the 


question relating to the Universities should | 
| 


be disposed of in the first instance. 
Toe CHAIRMAN, in reply to Mr. 
PoweLL, said, that if a given proposition 


were negatived that same proposition could | 


not be raised again. 

Mr. GATHORNE UARDY asked 
whether, if the Committee decided against 
the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Montrose as a whole, a proposition to give 
a second Member each to Lanarkshire, 
Ayrshire, Aberdeenshire, and the town of 
Dundee, could be again raised ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that would de- 
pend on whether the subsequent proposition 
was for another scheme of re-distribution. 
Last year, in the Committee on the Eng- 
lish Reform Bill, a Motion was made to 
give a third Member to each of six large 
towns. The Committee negatived that 
Motion; but afterwards, by a subsequent 
clause, the Committee decided on giving a 
third Member each to four of those towns. 
This was held to be a different proposition 
from the previous one. 

Me. GATHORNE HARDY proposed, 
asan Amendment to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter), to 
leave out the words ‘‘be divided into two 
divisions in the manner specified in Sche- 
dule( ) hereto annexed,’’ in order to insert 
the words ‘‘ return three Members to serve 
in Parliament.”? He wished to explain his 
Amendment, which was, that instead of 
giving four Members to Glasgow, which 
had not been done in the case of any of the 


large towns of England, they should give | 


it three Members, in the same way as 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 


posed Amendment, by leaving out the- 


words— 


“Be divided into two divisions in the manner 
specified in Schedule ( ) hereto annexed,” in 
order to insert the words “ return three Members 
to serve in Parliament.” — (Mr. Secretary Ga- 
thorne Hardy.) 


Mr. CARDWELL: It is quite true that 
the great towns in England did not get four 
Members; but if you will take Liverpool, 
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, associated with the town of Birkenhead ; if 
}you will take Manchester together with 
| Salford, which forms part of it; you will 
| find that Manchester and Liverpool have 
| five Members. 


Question put, “ That the words proposed 


to be left out stand part of the said pro- 
| posed Amendment.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 222; 
| Noes 261: Majority 39. 
| 


AYES. 

Crossley, Sir F. 

Dalgiish, K. 

Davey, R. 

Davie, Sir H. R. F, 

De La Poer, E, 

Denman, hon. G. 

Dent, J. D. 

Dering, Sir E. C. 

Dilke, Sir W. 

Dillwyn, L. L. 

Dixon, G. 

Duff, M. E. G. 

Duff, R. W. 

Dundas, F. 

Edwards, C. 

Edwards, H. 

Eliot, Lord 

Ellice, E. 

Enfield, Viscount 

Erskine, Vice-Ad. J. E. 

Esmonde, J. 

Evans, T. W. 

Eykyn, R. 

Faweett, II. 

Fildes, J. 

FitzGerald, rt. hn. Lord 
O. A. 

Foljambe, F. J. S. 

Forster, C. 

Forster, W. E. 

Fortescue, rt. hn. C. P. 

Fortescue, hon. D, F. 

Gavin, Major 

Gilpin, C. 

Gladstone, rt. hn, W. E. 

Gladstone, W. H. 

Glyn, G. G. 

Goldsmid, Sir F. Hi. 

Goschen, rt. hn. G. J. 

Gower, hon. F. L. 

Gower, Lord R. 

Gray, Sir J. 

Gregory, W. H. 

Grenfell, H. R. 

Greville-Nugent,A.W.F 

Greville-Nugent, Col, 

Grey, rt. bn. Sir G. 

Grove, 'T’. F. 

Hadfield, G. 

Ilardcastle, J. A. 

Harris, J. D. 

Hartington, Marquis of 

Hay, Lord J. 

Hay, Lord W. M. 

Headlam, rt. bn. T. E, 


| Acland, T. D. 

| Adam, W. P. 

| Agnew, Sir A. 

Allen, W. S. 
Amberley, Viscount 

| Anstruther, Sir R. 

| Ayrton, A. S. 

| Aytoun, R. S, 

| Bagwell, J. 

| Baines, E. 

| Barelay, A. C. 

| Barnes, T. 

| Barry, C. R. 

Bass, A. 

| Bazley, T. 

| Beaumont, H, F. 

| Beaumont, W. B. 

Biddulph, M. 

| Biddulph, Col. R. M. 

| Blake, J. A. 

| Blennerhassett, Sir R. 

Bonham-Carter, J. 

Bouverie, rt. hon, E. P. 

| Brady, J. 

Brand, rt. hon. H. 

| Bright, J. (Birmingham) 
Bright, J. (Manchester) 

| Buller, Sir A. W. 

| Baller, Sir E. M. 

| Buxton, C. 

Buxton, Sir T. F. 

| Caleraft, J. H. M. 

| Candlish, J. 

| Cardwell, rt. hon, E. 

| Carnegie, hon. C. 
Carter, S. 

| Cavendish, Lord E. 

Cavendish, Lord F. C. 

| Cavendish, Lord G. 
Chambers, M. 

| Cheetham, J. 
Childers, Hl. C. E. 
Clay, J. 
Clement, W. J. 
Clinton, Lord E. P. 

| Cogan, rt. hn. W. H. F. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 

| Collier, Sir R. P. 

| Colthurst, Sir G, C. 

| Cowen, J. 

| Cowper, hon. H. F. 

| Cowper, rt. hon. W, F. 

| Craufurd, E. H. J. 

| Crawford, R. W. 

} Cremorne, Lord 


‘ 
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Heneage, E. O’Reilly, M. W. | Benyon, R. Gore, J. R. O. 
Henley, Lord Owen, Sir H. 0. | Beresford, Capt. D. W. Gore, W. R. O. 
llibbert, J. T. Padmore, R. Pack- Gorst, J. EF. 
Jlodekinson, G. Paget, T. T’. | Bernard, hn. Col. H.B. Graves, S. R. 
Jlodgson, K, D. Palmer, Sir R. | Bingham, Lord Greenall, G. 
Holden, I. Parry, T. | Bourne, Colonel Grey, hon. Thomas de 
llolland, E. Pease, J. W. | Brett, Sir W. B. Griffith, C.D. 
Horsman, rt. hn. E. Peel, A. W. | Brooks, R. Grosvenor, Earl 
Howard, hn. C. W. G. Pelham, Lord | Brown, J. Gurney, rt. hon. R. 
Hughes, W. B, Philips, R. N. | Browne, Lord J. T. Gwyn, II 
Iiurst, R. I. Pollard-Urquhart, W. Bruce, Major C. Ilamilton, Lord C, 
Hutt, rt. hn. Sir W. Potter, E. Bruce, Lord E. Tlamilton, Lord C. J, 
Jervoise, Sir J. C. Ramsay, J. Bruen, H. Ilamilton, Viscount 
Kennedy, 'T’. Rawlinson, Sir H. ; Buckley, E. Tlankey, ‘I’. 
Kinglake, A. W. Rebow, J. G. | Bulkeley, Sir K. Ilardy, rt. hon. G. 
Kingscote, Colonel Robartes, T. J. A, | Burke, Viscount Hardy, J. 
Kinnaird, Ion, A. F, Robertson, D. | Burreli, Sir P. Ilartley J. 
Knatchbull-[lugessen,E Russell, A. | Butler-Johnstone, i. A, Hartopp, E. B. 
Labouchere, I. St. Aubyn, J. | Capper, C. Ilarvey, R. B. 
Laing, S. Samuda, J. D’A. | Carington,hn. W. H.P. Harvey, R. J. I. 
Lamont, J. Samuelson, B. | Cartwright, Colonel Hay, Sir J. C. D. 
Lawrence, W. Saunderson, E. | Cave, rt. hon. S, Hayter, A. D. 
Lawson, rt. hn. J. A. Scott, Sir W. | Cave, T. Henniker-Major, hon 
Layard, A. Il. Seely, C. Cecil, Lord E. H.B.G. J. M. 
Leatham, E. A. Shafto, R. D. | Clive, Lt.-Col. hn.G.W. Herbert, rt. hn. gen. P, 
Leatham, W. H. Sheridan, H. B. | Cobbold, J. C. Jlervey, Lord A, H.C, 
Leeman, G. Sherriff, A. C. | Cole, hon. H. Heygate, Sir F. W. 
Lefevre, G. J. S. Simeon, Sir J. | Cole, hon. J. L. Hildyard, Tt. B. T. 
Lewis, H. Smith, J. | Connolly, T. Hogg, Lieut.-Col. J. M. 
Locke, J. Smollett, P. B. Cooper, E. H. Holford, &. S. 
Lorne, Marquess of Speirs, A. A. Corrance, F. S. Hood, Sir A. A. 
Lusk, A. Stansfeld, J. | Corry, rt. hon. LI. L. Hope, A. J. B. B. 
M‘Laren, D. Stone, W. H. } Cox, W. T. Hornby, W. H. 
Maguire, J. F. Stuart, Colonel C.- | Cubitt, G. Horstall, T. B. 
Marshall, W. Sullivan, E. | Dalkeith, Earl of Hotham, Lord 
Martin, C. W. Sikes, Colonel W. II, | Davenport, W. B. lloward, Lord E. 
Matheson, A. Taylor, P. A. Dawson, R. P. Howes, E. 
Matheson, Sir J. Tite, W. Dickson, Major A. G. Iluddleston, J. W. 
Melly, G. Trevelyan, G. O. Dimsdale, R. Ilunt, rt. hon. G. W. 
Merry, J. Vanderbyl, P. Disraeli, rt. hon. B. Ingestre, Viscount 
Milbank, F, A. Villiers, rt. hn. C. P. Doulton, F. Jardine, R. 
Mill, J. 8. Waldegrave-Leslie, hon. | Dowdeswell, W. E. Jolliffe, hon. H, I. 
Mills, J. R. G. | Du Cane, C. Jones, D. 
Mitchell, T. A. Warner, E. | Duncombe, hon. Adm. Karslake, E. K. 
Moncreiff, rt. hon. J. Western, Sir T. B. | Duncombe, hon. Colonel Karslake, Sir J. B. 
Monsell, rt. hn. W. Whalley, G. H. | Dunne, rt. hn. General Kavanagh, A. 
Moore, C. Whitbread, 8. | Du Pre, C. G. Kekewich, S. T. 
More, Rt. J. White, J. Dyke, W. I. Kelk, J. 
Morris, W. Whitworth, B. Dyott, Colonel R. Kennard, R, W. 
Morrison, W. Williamson, Sir H. Eaton, H. W: Keown, W. 
Murphy, N. D. Winterbotham, H. S. P. | Edwards, Sir H. King, J. G. 
Neate, C. Woods, II. | Egerton, hon. A, F, King, J. K. 
Nicholson, W. Young, G. Egerton, E. C. Knight, F. W. 
Nicol, J. D. Young, R. [221] | Egerton, Sir P. G. Knox, Colonel 
Norwood, C. M. | Eleho, Lord Knox, hon. Colonel S. 
O’Brien, Sir P. TELLERS. Fane, Colonel J. W. Laird, J. 
Ogilvy, Sir J. Baxter, W. E. Feilden, J. Langton, W. G. 
O’Loghlen, Sir C. M. Graham, W. | Fellowes, E. Lanyon, Sir C. 
Onslow, G. | Finch, G. H. Lascelles, hon. E, W. 
Fitzwilliam, hon, C. W. Lechmere, Sir E, A. H. 
| W. Lefroy, A. 
NOES. | Floyer, J. Legh, Major C. 
| Forde, Colonel Lennox, Lord G. G. 
Adderley, rt.hn. C.B. Barnett, H. Fordyce, W. D. Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Akroyd, E. Barrington, Viscount Forester, rt. hon. Gen. Liddell, hon. H. G. 
Annesley, hon. Col. H. Barttelot, Colonel French, rt. hon. Colonel Lindsay, hon. Col. C. 
Antrobus, E. Bateson, Sir T. | Freshfield, C. K. Lindsay, Col. R. 1. 
Arkwright, R. Bathurst, A. A. Galway, Viscount Long, R. P. 
Bagge, Sir W. Beach, Sir M. H. Garth, R. Lopes, II. C. 
Bagnall, C. Beach, W. W. B. Gaskell, J. M. Lopes, Sir M. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. Bective, Earl of Goddard, A. L. Lowther, J. 
Baring, H. B. Beccroft, G. S. | Goldney, G. Lowther, W. 
Baring, T. Bentinck, G. C, Gordon, rt. hon.E.S, M*‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
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Mackinnon, Capt. L. B. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
M‘Lagan, P. 

Mahon, Viscount 
Mainwaring, T. 
Malcolm, J. W. 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 
Martin, P 

Mayo, Earl of 

Meller, Colonel 

Miles, J. W. 

Miller, W. 

Moffatt, G. 

Monk, C. J. 

Montagu, rt. hn. Ld. R. 
Montgomery, Sir G. 
Mordaunt, Sir C. 
Morgan, hon, Major 
Morgan, O. 

Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 
Neeld, Sir J. 
Neville-Grenville, R. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Viscount 
North, Colonel 
Northeote, rt. hon. Sir 


O'Neill, hon. E. 

Paget, R. HH. 
Pakington, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Palk, Sir L. 

Parker, Major W. 
Patten, rt. hon. Col. W. 
Paull, II. 

Pemberton, E. L. 
Pennant, hon, G. D. 
Pim, J. 

Powell, F. S. 

Price, W. P. 

Pugh, D. 

Read, C. S. 

Rearden, D. J. 
Robertson, P. F. 
Royston, Viscount 
Russell, Sir C. 
Salomons, Mr. Aldrmn. 
Sandford, G. M. W. 
Schrieber, C. 
Selater-Booth, G. 

Seott, Lord H. 
Scourfield, J. H. 
Selwin-Ibbetson, H. J. 


Representation of the 


Severne, J .E. 
Seymour, G. H. 
Simonds, W. B. 
Smith, A. 
Smith, S. G. 
Somerset, Colonel 
Somerset, E. A. 
Stanhope, J. B. 
Stanley, hon. F. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stirling-Maxwell,SirW. 
Stopford, S. G. 
Stuart, Lieut-Col. W. 
Stucley, Sir G. S, 
Sturt, H. G. 
Sturt, Lieut.-Col. N. 
Surtees, C. F. 
Talbot, C. R. M, 
Thompson, A. G. 
Thompson, M. W. 
Thorold, Sir J. H. 
Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Tomline, G. 
Tottenham, Lieut.-Col. 
G 


Treeby, J. W. 

Trevor, Lord A, E, H. 
Turner, C 

Turnor, E. 

Vance, J. 

Vandeleur, Colonel 
Verner, E. W. 
Walker, Major G. G. 
Walpole, rt. hon, S. H. 
Walrond, J. W. 
Walsh, hon. A. 
Warren, rt. hon. R. R, 
Waterhouse, S. 
Welby, W. E. 
Williams, F. M. 

Wise, II. C. 

Woodd, B. T. 

Wyld, J. 

Wyndham, hon. H. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Wynne, W.R. M. 
Wyvill, M. 

Yorke, J. J. 


TELLERS, 
Taylor, Colonel 
Noel, hon. G. T. 


Mr. DISRAELI said: I would express 


8 hope that after this decision the Com- | 
mittee may be induced to adopt the plan of | 
I trust, upon reflection, 


the Government. 


they will find it the best way to expedite 
business, and that which, upon the whole, 
will best meet the opinions and feelings of 
the majority of the Members. 


On Question, ‘That those words be 


there inserted,” 
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right hon. Gentleman to ask us to go on 
to-night. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: The right 
hon. Member opposite, I understand, wishes 
us to report Progress. But I trust, at all 
events, that nothing will be done till the 
words are inserted upon which the Com- 
mittee has just divided. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That is a most 
proper proposal. But I am sure the right 
hon. Gentleman will remember that the 
plan of the Government has never been 
put upon the Paper. It was stated ver- 
bally to-night ; but we have had no oppor- 
tunity of considering it. I think it is quite 





plain that the Committee, by the vote at 
which they have just arrived, have made it 
useless for the hon. Member for Montrose 
(Mr. Baxter) to propose the next portion of 
/his Amendment, relating to Edinburgh. 
| But we ought to have the plan of the Go- 
vernment before us in an intelligible shape. 

Mr. DISRAELI: The proposal of the 
| Government is no new plan, and it is per- 
| feetly intelligible. I must say I think this 
‘is a favourable opportunity for making 
| progress with the Bill, and that we onght 
/not to report Progress at such an early 
|hour. Unexpected business came on at 
ithe commencement of the evening, and 
| prevented our entering at once upon the 
| discussion of this measure; it is now only 
| twelve o'clock, and I really do not think 
the opportunity ought to be wasted. If the 
| right hon. Gentleman thinks that the plan 
| of the Government, which involves only a 
few and simple alterations of an original 
proposal, requires to be better understood, 
| there can be no objection to that. But allow 
|me to say that there is a great deal to be 
done before those provisions are reached. 
Let us, having begun with it, at least dis- 
| pose of the scheme of the hon. Member for 
| Montrose; so that when we do meet again, 
| if it be thought necessary to devote another 
evening to the subject, the opinion of the 
Committee may be finally taken upon those 
points only which it is thought necessary to 
reserve, I cannot consent to report Pro- 
gress at twelve o'clock. 

Coronet SYKES said, he should in any 
ease divide the House upon the proposition 
relating to Aberdeen. 

Mr. BOUVERIE: Sir, I thought the 


right hon. Gentleman’s proposal a reason- 








Mr. MONCREIFF: I would suggest | able one in itself, that after this division we 
that the best course is to report Progress. should consider whether we could not adopt 


I think it is a very fair subject for consi- | his scheme. 


The right hon. Gentleman 


deration what course we ought to take, | no doubt wishes to be very fair in his deal- 
and I do not think it is reasonable in the | ings with the Scotch Members ; but it is a 
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little hard on us that we should be requested Mr. GATHORNE HARDY moved t 


at once to adopt a scheme which we never| omit from the Amendment the words 
heard of till this evening, and which is not | “‘ the City of Edinburgh shall return three 
upon the Notice Paper. A great part of this | Members.” 

scheme was to found anew group of Border; Mr. M‘LAREN said, he hoped the Go. 
boroughs, and to unite two of the smaller! vernment would re-consider this point, 
counties in the South of Scotland ; but the | Three Members had been given to Leeds, 
names of the boroughs have not yet been | which had a population not much larger 
stated. The hon. Member for Montrose | than Edinburgh, while its wealth and tax. 
(Mr. Baxter) may be unwilling to press | ation were very much smaller. Edinburgh 
his Motion further, if time be allowed him | also contributed more to the taxation of 
for consideration ; and on the part of the| the country than Birmingham and than 
right hon. Gentleman it would be but fair| Dublin, which were to have three Mem- 
to give us time to consider his proposals. | bers, and as the eapital of Scotland its 


Parliamentary 


If these be put upon the Paper, when we | 
meet on Thursday I hope there will be a| 
good chance of despatehing the business in 
the course of the evening. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, it 
is true that the proposals of the Govern- | 
ment as stated this evening are not formally | 
upon the Paper ; but everything which my 
right hon. Friend has stated is in the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Mon- | 
trose. If therefore you leave out every- | 
thing relating to Edinburgh and Aberdeen, 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Montrose will carry everything that has 
been proposed by my right hon. Friend. I 
do trust, therefore, the Committee will 
resolve to finish that portion of the business. | 

Mr. ELLICE, with a view of carrying 
matters to a satisfactory conclusion, hoped 
the hon. Member for Montrose would accede | 
to the proposition of the right hon. Gentle- | 
man opposite, and allow those points to be 
inserted as to which there was no dispute. 

Mr. PEASE said, that according to 
the Instruction moved by the hon. Member | 
for Montrose, the Committee had power to 
deal with ten seats. Only seven of these | 
were provided for by the plan of the Go- 
vernment. Were the remaining three seats 
to be left in abeyance, or what was to be- | 
come of them? An answer to that question 
would probably affect the votes of some 
hon. Members sitting near him. 

Mr. BAXTER regretted very much the | 
decision at which the Committee had just 
arrived ; but felt it his duty to defer to such 
a plain expression of opinion. It would 
not be, he thought, consulting the interests 
of Scotland and of the Liberal party, or 
taking a proper course, if he were to put 
the House to the trouble of dividing again 
with regard to Edinburgh and Aberdeen. 
He still hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would re-consider his determination to give 
only seven representatives to Scotland. 

Amendments made ; words inserted, 


Mr. Bouverte 


port of Leith. 


claims ought to be considered. 


Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I am quite ready 


| to consider the case of Edinburgh without 


any prejudice, and without being in the 
least influenced by the late division. Every. 
body admires Edinburgh, and everybody 
respects the representatives of Edinburgh, 
even though they may not sit on our side 
of the House. I do not think these 
questions ought to be decided entirely by 
population ; but I cannot agree with the 
hon. Gentleman that the population of 
Edinburgh is equal to that of Leeds, since, 
according to the last Returns, Edinburgh 
has 168,000, while Leeds has 207,000. 
[Mr. M‘Laren: I said it was not much 
larger.] Then, I do not exactly un- 
derstand why the name of Leeds was intro- 
duced. We are virtually giving an ad- 
ditional Member to Edinburgh by giving a 
representative to its University, and Edin- 
burgh is also indirectly represented by the 
Therefore the population 
of Edinburgh will be represented under 
our new system by no less than four Mem- 
bers. Under these circumstances, I can- 
not accede to the hon. Gentleman’s sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. BEECROFT said, he wished it to 
be understood that Leeds had a much 
larger population than Edinburgh. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Moved to omit the words ‘the City of 
Aberdeen.” 


Coronet SYKES: Sir, at this time of 
night, or rather morning, and with Mem- 
bers long wearied, I cannot expect any 
arguments of mine to be listened to; if 
they were gospel-truths they would be 


unheeded ; but a grievous injustice is 


about to be inflicted. Here is Aberdeen, 
with its 90,000 inhabitants, its progress 
in wealth, its great intelligence, the seat 


| of a celebrated University, and the seat of 
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active shipbuilding and manufacturing in- 
dustry ; and yet it is proposed to strike it 
out of the Amendment that would give it 
an additional Member. When the right 
jon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire proposed his measure of Re- 
form, Aberdeen was put down for an extra 
Member in an official Return delivered in 
the morning; but before the day was out 
Aberdeen disappeared from a second official 
Return, and Edinburgh was substituted. 
Under these circumstances 1 hope and 
trust that the right hon. Gentleman, if he 
will not permit the question of Aberdeen 
to be postponed, will consider its claims to 
one of the three spare seats which will be 
available. One word more—the ten bo- 
roughs that have been disfranchised contain 
2,300 electors, while Aberdeen has 4,236 ; 
to call this a just system of representa- 
tion is absolutely a mockery. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed after the word 
“Parliament,”’ to insert the words— 

“The City of Glasgow shall return three Mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament ; the Town of Dundee 
and the Counties of Lanark, Ayr, and Aberdeen 
shall each return two Members to serve in Par- 
liameut.”’ 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE proposed the 
insertion of words providing that a Member 
should be returned jointly by the Univer- 
sities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews, and 
the other jointly by the Universities of 
Glasgow and Aberdeen. 


Motion agreed to. 
Toe LORD ADVOCATE moved to add 


tothe 8th clause the following words from 
the end of the 9th clause :— 

“And the City of Glasgow, until otherwise 
directed by Parliament, shall comprise the places 
mentioned in Schedule (A.) hereto annexed,” 

Mr. ELLICE moved that the Chairman 
report Progress. 

Mr. DISRAELI thought it would be 
desirable to finish the clause, 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that the question before the House was 
without a precedent in the English Bill, 
and demanded the serious consideration of 
the House. 

Mr. BAXTER said, that if the Amend- 
ment of the Lord Advocate was persisted 
in they would have to consider the vote to 
which they had recently come. He ob- 
jected to taking the small towns out of the 
county of Lanark. 
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Mr. DISRAELI said, that he should 


have been content to leave the matter to 
the Boundary Commissioners, only it was 
The 
better plan would be to deal with the mat- 
ter by a separate clause. 

Mr. DALGLISH said, that if any altera- 
tions were made in the boundary of the 
suburbs of Glasgow he should move that 
they have a Member totally independent 
of the city of Glasgow, as part of the 
lower ward of Lanarkshire. 


Motion, to report Progress, withdrawn, 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm LAWRENCE PALLK, in rising to 
move the proviso of which he had given 
Notice, said, that by reason of the vote 
arrived at the other night, as he thought 
upon unfair grounds, ten English boroughs 
had been disfranchised. The right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Government 
had since proposed to give seven of these 
ten seats to Scotch burghs. When once 
a bargain had been arrived at in that 
House it ought to be maintained with 
honour on both sides, and last year an 
honourable bargain was thus made that 
the additional seats for Scotland should be 
obtained by a small addition to the number 
of Members of that House, and should not 
be taken either from English or Irish 
boroughs, To support this assertion he 
would read an extract from the speech of 
the hon. Member for Wick (Mr. Laing), 
who said hé assumed that the demand of 
Scotland for additional seats would be met 
by making a small addition to the number 
of Members of that House. On the faith 
of that understanding he and others had 
voted for the Government ; but if he had 
been told that the additional Members for 
Scotland would have been taken from Eng- 
land, he, for one, would have strongly op- 
posed the Reform Bill of last year. He 
did not wish to have the vote of the other 
night rescinded ; but so long as many im- 
portant districts of England were not fairly 
represented, he could not consent to give 
those seats to Scotland. He could not 
suppose there was any difficulty in inereas- 
ing the number of Members of that House. 
The House was already too small, and a 
plan had been proposed for largely increas- 
ing its accommodation, so that he could not 
suppose an addition of seven votes furnished 
a reason why a pledge given on both sides 
of the House should not be kept. The Re- 
form Bill of last year was treated on both 


sides as a final measure, and, as such, was 
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agreed to by both Houses, and received 
the assent of the Crown. If, however, 
before its provisions come into operation 
an attempt was made to upset it by a vote 
on another Bill, what hope could there be 
that the settlement could possibly stand ? 
Conceding, as he did, that seven additional 
seats should be given to Scotland, he hoped 
the House would agree to accept the alter- 
native proposed by the Government last 
year, that these seats should be found by 
an addition to the seats of that House. In 
that case the ten boroughs disfranchised 
by the recent vote of the House might be 
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we felt that, with regard to this question 
of the increase of Members for Scotland, 
it was impossible strictly to adhere to the 
| proposal of last Session. But we must 
look at the whole question as practical 
|men, and see whether, by mutual conces- 
sion and compromise, we ean bring about 
a satisfactory result. Well, I do not think 
| my hon. Friend need feel dissatisfied on 
the whole with what has occurred. There 
has been shown on both sides a very fair 
anxiety to bring matters to a conclusion, 
The conclusion is a temperate and a 
{moderate one. It really satisfies all the 





given either to English counties or to some | just claims of Scotland, and satisfies them 
of the largest English towns. jin a way which peculiarly recommends 


| itself to me—although, of course, I should 
Amendment proposed, at the end of the) | 2 . 

| have preferred my own suggestion—up: 
Clause as amended, to add Sons y &s om 


the words | this ground, that it does not re-open the 
‘Provided the representation of England} , BF _ a 
and Ireland be not thereby diminished.” — | — ay a = bee. 
(Sir Lawrence Palk.) | for Devonshire ; and I trust, if he gives 
Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I am not at all} his consideration to it, with that mature 
surprised that my hon. Friend should call judgment which I have seen him display 
attention to the peculiar condition in which |in many instances, that, having asserted 
the Committee are placed with respect to| his principle, in which I entirely sym- 
the settlement made last year. But I/ pathize, he will not, after what has oc- 
must remind my hon. Friend the Member | curred this evening, place the Committee 
for Devonshire (Sir Lawrence Palk) that if | under the necessity of dividing, but will 
he accepts, as he scems disposed to do, the | feel that we have brought this matter toa 
vote of the [House the other night, by this | settlement which the country will recognize 


proposal to apportion these representatives | 
to other parts of England, he really re- | 


opens the whole question, and disturbs the 
settlement of last year. Now, although 
I regret that the basis on which our pre- 
sent Bill for Scotland was founded was 
not agreed to, yet by taking a certain 
number of seats from England and giving 
them to Scotland you do not re-open the 
English Bill; whereas, if you follow the 
scheme of my hon. Friend you do re-open 
the whole question of the English Reform 
Bill, chaos will come again, and instead of 
arriving at the settlement which has been 
promised we should embark on ‘‘a sea of 
troubles,”’ 
disaster, I agree with my hon. Friend in 
his general views and feelings on this sub- 
ject. I should be glad if I eould have 
obtained that advantage of increasing the 


representation of Scotland by adding to | 


the Members of this House; but I found 
that this was not possible. We have been 
engaged on this work for two years. It 
has been a very severe and difficult labour, 
and I think that, on the whole, we have 
arrived at a conclusion which will be satis- 
factory to the country. Both sides of this 


Ilouse acting with considerable unanimity, 


Sir Lawrence Palk 


and our course might end in | 


as adequate to the oecasion. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
| trusted that the hon. Member for Devon- 
| shire (Sir Lawrence Palk) would divide, 
| Amendment, in fact, raised an im- 

portant question of principle—that of the 
| number of the House of Commons—which 
they had not yet had an opportunity of 
disenssing. 
| Mr. GOLDSMID said, he regarded the 
| proviso as only rendering still more bitter 
| the pill which the Members for the small 
| English boroughs, of whom he was one, 
| had to swallow. 

' 
| Question put, “That those words be 
| there added.’’ 


The Committee divided :— Ayes 95; 
Noes 262: Majority 167. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
| upon Thursday. 
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LOCAL OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUATION (IRELAND) | minister) according to the form of the rc- 


BILL. 
On Motion of Sir Cotman O’Locutey, Bill to 


| 


ligion to which such person had belonged, 
Tue Bisuor or OXFORD said, he could 


enable Corporate and other Public Bodies in Ire-| not acquiesce in the Amendment of his 
land to grant Superannuation Allowances to Offi-/ noble Friend, which would introduce a . 


cers in their service in certain cases, ordered to 
be brought in by Sir Corman O’Locutey, Sir 
Joun Gray, and Mr. Pim. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 137.] | 


House adjourned at half 
after One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 26, 1868. 


MINUTES.] — Serecr Commirres—On New 
Forest Deer Removal, &c. Act, 1851, nomi- 
nated. 

Pusuic Buus—First Reading—Local Govern- 
ment Supplemental (No. 2)* (119); Pier and 
Harbour Orders Confirmation, &c. * (120) ; 
Unclaimed Prize Money (India)* (121); Re- 
formatory Schools {Ireland)* (122); Divorce 
and Matrimonial Causes Court * (123). 

Second Reading—Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwell- 
ings (93) ; Stockbrokers (Ireland) * (105). 

Referred to Select Committee—Artizans’ and La- 
bourers’ Dwellings (953). 


change into the general law of England. 
He could not agree with the noble Lord 
that allowing ministers of different deno- 
minations to come into churchyards, and to 
perform therein different and various ser- 
vices, would tend to peace—he believed it 
would have a very different result, and 


| would, moreover, be subversive of the 
| very principle of an Established Church, 


'as to the state of the law in Ireland. 


The noble Lord, moreover, was mistaken 
It 
was necessary to obtain the permission in 
writing of the clergymen in Ireland before 
any service other than that of the Church 
of England could be performed in the 
churchyard ; but the Amendment of his 
noble Friend proposed that the right to 
come in should be absolute, subject only 
to a time to be fixed by the clergyman. 

Tur Earnt or KIMBERLEY said, the 


| Amendment proposed by his noble Friend 


Committee— Religious, &c. Buildings Sites * (77) ; | 


of Churchyards Act (1867) 
(16); Sea Fisheries (96-125) ; 
(102-126); Documentary 


Consecration 
Amendment 
Cotton Statistics 
Evidence * (88). 

Report—Religious, &c. Buildings (Sites) * (77) ; 
Consecration of Churchyards Act (1867) 
Amendment (16-124). 

Third Reading — (£17,000,000) Consolidated 


Fund *; Alkali Act, 1863, P tuation * (114), | . 
7 ounei seni "| Oxford), upon reflection, would be able 


and passed. 


ABYSSINIA—THANKS TO TIE ARMY. 


was exceedingly desirable. If adopted, it 
would have the effect of putting an end 


| to some very scandalous exhibitions which 


Tue Eant or MALMESBURY: My) 


Lords, I wish to inform your Lordships | 


that the Government think it better to 
postpone the Vote of Thauks to the army 
in Abyssinia till after Whitsuntide, in con- 


sequence of our still remaining without an | 


official despatch from Sir Robert Napier. 


CONSECRATION OF CHURCHYARDS ACT 
(1867) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 16.) 
(The Bishop of Oxford.) 
COMMITTEE, 

House in Committee (according to Order.) 

Clause 1 (Giver of Land may reserve ex- 
clusive Right to the extent of One-Tenth). 
Lorn STANLEY or ALDERLEY 


moved an Amendment, of which he had| 


given Notice, to assimilate the law to that 
existing in Ireland, where the burials of 
Roman Catholics and others objecting to 
the rites of the Church of England might 


be performed in Church of England burial-' 
grounds (on notice being given to the! 


VOL. CXCII. [rurep sExums,] 


now occurred when clergymen happened 
to possess more zeal than discretion. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY, in 
reply, was understood to express a hope 
that the right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of 


to look favourably upon the principle em- 
bodied in the Amendment which had been 
admitted in Ireland and not refuse a simi- 
lar concession in England. He would not 
trouble their Lordships to divide. 

Amendment negatived. 

Bill reported, without Amendment. 

Lorp REDESDALE moved the omis- 
sion of “ one-tenth,” with a view to sub- 
stitute “‘ 200 square yards” as the amount 
of land which a donor might reserve for 
himself and family. 

Tne Bisnor or OXFORD said, he had 
no objection to allow “one-sixth ” to be 
substituted for ‘‘ one-tenth ;” but decidedly 
objected to limit a donor’s reserved ground 
to 200 square yards. His object was to 
induce persons to make as large grants of 
land as possible. 

Word ‘* One-tenth” struck out; ‘ One- 
sixth ’’ inserted instead thereof. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Another Amendment moved, and negatived. 

Bill to be read 3° on Thursday next, and 
to be printed as amended. [No. 124.] 
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ARTIZANS’ AND LABOURERS’ DWELL- 
INGS BILL—(No. 93). 

(The Lord Chelmsford.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, that although he had consented to 


take charge of the Bill in their Lordships’ 


House, he feared he should be unable to | 


do justice to the subject. The intention 
of the Bill was to improve the comfort of 
the labouring classes of the community in 
respect of their dwellings; and the mag- 
nitude of the evil with which it proposed 
to grapple was forcing itself daily more 
and more upon public attention, and, in 
the language of a petition recently pre- 
sented in favour of the Bill, legislation on 
the subject was not only desirable but had 


become absolutely indispensable. The mea- | 


sure he now submitted to their Lordships 
had been thrice read a second time in the 
House of Commons without a division ; 


and on the first occasion, in 1866, it was | 


referred to a Select Committee, which re- 
ported upon it favourably. In that year, 
however, the pressure of Public 
prevented its passing that House sufli- 


ciently early to give hopes of its becoming | 


law; and last year, having been read the 
second time, and gone into Committee, it 
was withdrawn for a similar reason. This 
year, however, it was introduced in the 
other House very early in the Session, and | 
came up to their Lordships unanimously 
recommended by the House of Commons; 
its main provisions had been agreed to by 
both sides of the House; it was under | 
discussion in Committee on three days, | 
and various Amendments were intro- | 
ind, but no division took place, except | 
ene on an insignificant proposition with | 
regard to 


Works and the City of London. Hitherto, 


however, all attempts to remedy the evil | 


by legislation had proved abortive. The 
measure which he now submitted to their 
Lordships had been under fhe considera- 
tion of the other House during the last | 
three Sessions. The Bill thus came to 
their Lordships’ House recommended by 
the unanimous sanction of the other 
House of Parliament. It was not, how- 
ever, to be expected that a Bill of this 
description, which must necessarily be of 
a compulsory character, as it would inter- 
fere with the rights of private property, 





Business | 


the Metropolitan Board of | 
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would be upopposed ; it would, of course, 
meet with opposition from owners of the 
poorer descriptions of property, which he 
had heard was daily increasing in value, 
owing to the wholesale destruction of poor 
dwellings by the construction of railways 
and other improvements in the metropolis, 
The unhappy tendency of the present 
wholesale destruction of small dwellings 
in the metropolis, and the consequent 
overcrowding of poor families, could not 
be more forcibly illustrated than by an 
| instance which lately occurred. <A work- 
| ing man and his family, seven in number, 
were last autumn flung out of the lodging 
| where they had previously lived, the hetss 
| being doomed to make w ay for one of the 
new ‘metropolitan improvements—the eree- 
tion of the new Courts of Justice. The 
work by which the man gained his living 
required that he should not go far in search 
of another dwelling; but the neighbour- 
hood being already greatly over-peopled, 
he was glad to get a single room ina 
house in an adjacent street, the windows 
of which overlook one of our great Inns 
of Court. He had, of course, to pay what 
|to him was a high price for huddling. 
|room in so good a situation ; but he had 
no choice, and thought himself lucky to 
|get in there. What happened? There 
were then in that house fifty-seven human 
beings, eating, drinking, and sleeping, 
cooking and washing, sickly and well, all 
stowed together during the sweltering 
days of autumn. ‘Typhus scented its prey 
too quickly, and marked the wretched 
|man for its own. While he lay ill his 
| wife and six children had to inhale his 
| pestiferous breath, and communicated in- 
| voluntarily the contagion to the other in- 
mates of the house. The victim had not a 
chance for life; and when he sunk in death 
his widow and six children were removed 
to the workhouse, while his corpse was in- 
terred at the expense of the parish, This 
| was not a solitary, but rather a represen- 
tative instance of a very large class of 
| sufferers. Many parallel instances could 
| easily be produced. Those of their Lord- 

_ ships who had not attended to the subject 

could have no conception of the large ex- 

| tent to which filth, disease, and pestilence 
prevailed, and the commonest decencies of 
life disregarded. But he would not shock 
their Lordships by many details; he would 
refer to as few as he could consistently 
with the necessity of proving that such a 
measure as the present was urgently re- 
quired. He would therefore merely give 
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some illustrations drawn from the three | In one place in Manchester, with an area 
principal towns of Liverpool, Manchester, | of about 3,000 yards, there were 106 
and London. The Report of the Medical | houses and cellars containing 154 families, 
Officer of Liverpool for 1867 stated— and 546 persons. One district alone had 

“Jt has been mentioned that at the nightly | furnished 200 cases of typhus during a 
visits the inspectors are required to take notice | period of nine months. Turning from 
of the arrangements as well as of the number of ' Manchester to the metropolis, a similar 
the persons in a family occupying a single room. | state of things would be found to exist. 


The law does not give us any power to interfere | ,,, - 
in this matter, except in the case of the rooms of | The Rev. Mr. Andrews, incumbent of St. 


the registered common lodging-houses ; but the ,Luke’s, King’s Cross, said— 

following facts will show the magnitude of the} « At the last Census my incumbency contained 
moral evil belonging to the present single room | g population numbering 8,050. The Midland 
occupation ; and the facts will also disclose, how- | Railway Company have demolished 275 houses, 
ever repulsively, the canker which threatens to | and in consequence the population, which was 
blight the most sacred bonds of the family and | 8.050 at the taking of the Census, has been re- 
= - age a In Ps instances adult yt duced to 3,800, a reduction of more than 4,000.” 
daughters slept in the same room with their pdptes 
a, and in three instances in the same bed. | In Old St. Pancras and the adjoining pa- 
In 152 instances adult daughters slept in the same | rishes not less than 750 houses have been 
room, and in 56 instances in the same bed with | pulled down, whereby an estimated popu- 
their parents. In 99 instances adult sons slept in | lation of 18,000 have been ejected. Mr. 


the same room, and in 37 instances in the same | ,,- beh “ae 
bed with their parents. In 214 instances adult | West, the district missionary, stated that, 


sons slept in the same room, and in 158 instances | in consequence of the curtailment of 
in the same bed with their ——_ In 37 in- supply, the rent of rooms in the neigh- 
neal deogirs atin th me 0m, bourhood had risen 20 per oent; over 
fathers. In 59 instances the mother with her | “TOW@!g, as a natural result, was inten- 
adult sons and daughters slept in the same room, sified, and nine-tenths of the families 
and in 21 instances in the same bed together. In | whose circumstances required residence in 
12 instances the father with his adult sons and | the neighbourhood, and who had therefore 
daughters slept in the same room, and in six in-| taken refuge in the surrounding districts 
stances in the same bed together. In 7 in- . id t lj : M 4 
stances a mother, adult son, and a female lodger | WCT@ Said to tive Im one room. Mr. 
slept in the same room, and in two instances in Eldridge, the missionary of the Clare Mar- 
the same bed together. In 64 instances a man, | ket district, said that 206 houses, inha- 
his wife, and a female lodger slept in the same | hited by the labouring classes, had been 
room, and in three instances in the same bed. In | demolished for the site of the new Law 


12 instances a man, wife, and male lodger slept | ,, A 
in the same room. In 39 instances adult brothers | Courts. These houses contained 1,120 


and sisters slept in the same room, and in 20 in- | families. Out of 1,000 families in his dis- 
stances in the same bed. The overcrowding trict, four-fifths live in one room, generally 
which we find in sub-let houses is generally con- | very small. The effect of this was very 
nected with, or caused by, these bad arrangements | shortly and strongly deseribed by the in- 


of afamily. ‘Thus, for example, in one room of | eR - ‘oe i 
the cubical dimensions of 900 feet, a mother and | cumbent of Trinity, St. Giles’s, who said— 


her two sons, aged 18 and 20, were in one bed, ** You have no conception of the state in which 
anda man, his wife, and his daughter, aged 18, | people are living in part of my district. They are 
in another bed.” | crowded together, and live like vermin.” 
The space allotted to each person was 150 | And, almost in the same words, the curate 
cubic feet, or less than two-fifths of the | of St. Peter’s, Regent Square, says, “ Part 
measurement allotted to the inmates of| of our district is greatly overcrowded, 
our prisons— |and the people live like animals.’”” The 
“Tn another room, of the cubical dimensions of | Registrar of the Evicted Tenants’ Aid As- 
800 feet, there were found sleeping a father, two | sociation, in his Report referring to the 
sons, aged 18 and 20, a daughter, aged 22, and a| block of buildings between Cow Cross 


female lodger, aged 3U. In another room, of the | ’ . 7 
cubical dimensions of 800 feet, there were found | and Peter's Lane, in the East Central 


sleeping in one bed on the floor two brothers, district, said— 
aged 24 and 26, and four sisters, aged 28, 20, 18,; “The whole of these rookeries, inhabited prin- 
and 16.” | cipally by the lowest characters, are in every re- 
The Medical Report for Manchester fur- | spect totally unfit for human occupation, and for 
nishes similar instances— this reason I believe they have been already con- 
> demned ; if so, the eviction shéuld be proceeded 

“* Paradise Court, 40 yards by 30, contains 43| with at once; for, besides the dilapidated state 
families, and consists of back-to-back houses, and | of the whole, the pest-breeding stench arising 
on one side back-to-back cellars ; contains seven | from the accumulated filth and the overcrowded 
privies, situated in the centre of a court, in a very | state of every house are such that it is no wonder 
filthy condition, with large ashpit between.” that cholera and fever reign supreme. In Broad 
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Yard, which consists of 17 houses, inhabited by 
45 families, eight persons sleeping within a yard of 
the only closet in the court were attacked by 
cholera ; of these eight but one recovered. In Rose 
Alley, where 32 families dwell in 14 small houses, 
having again but one closet for the common use, 
Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 are full of fever—65 cases 
were taken this week to Bartholomew’s Hospital ; 
other cases at home. Fryingpan Alley, containing 
12 houses, with but one closet for the whole, is 
inhabited by 28 families. Pit Alley, having 12 
houses, and, as usual, but one closet for the whole, 
shelters 26 families. The water in all these tene- 
ments is supplied through a hole in the wall for 
one half-hour daily. There is one house where 
the water has been entirely cut off for the past 
two years. On the authority of the missionary 
consulted by me, and who most kindly gave me 
every facility for obtaining information, I have to 


state that the whole of this property belongs to | 


only two persons—one a most influential vestry- 
man of the parish, and the other a iunatic. The 
missionary solemnly assured me that these places 
were never entered by either a clergyman or a 
policeman ; the only visitors to these wretched 
domiciles being the doctor and himself.” 

IIe could multiply indefinitely those cases, 
and he trusted their Lordships would con- 
sider those he had given as merely speci- 
mens of what was too general ; because, 
even if they considered them all that 
could be adduced they would have but an 
imperfect idea of the wretchedness and 
demoralization which existed in all thosé 


places where this terrible overcrowding 


existed. It would be a reproach to the 
Legislature and to the country if no at- 
tempt were made to remedy, or at least 
to mitigate, such an evil by legislative 
interference. Their Lordships would natu- 
rally ask whether there was in existence 
no legislation calculated to carry out in 
any degree the object of this Bill? In 
1851 the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury) introduced a Bill empowering 
the local authorities to exercise certain 
powers with regard to lodging-houses for 
the poor. It was unnecessary that he 
should state the details of that Bill, as it 
was merely a permissive measure, and had 
failed in carrying out the object in view. 
By the provisions of the Public Health 
Act of 1866, the Secretary of State might 
empower the nuisance authority of any 
city or town of not less than 5,000 in- 
habitants to make regulations— 

“1, for fixing the number of persons who may 
occupy a house or part of a house which is let in 
lodgings or occupied by members of more than 
one family ; 4, for enforcing therein the provision 
of privy accommodation and other appliances and 
means of cleanliness in proportion to the num- 
ber of lodgings and occupiers, and the cleansing 
and ventilation of the common passages and stair- 
cases; Penalties not exceeding 40s, for any one 
offence, with an additional Penalty not exceed- 
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|ing 20s. for every day during which a default 
in obeying such regulations may continue.” 


Where two convictions for overcrowding q 
house, or the occupation of a cellar as q 
‘separate dwelling-place occurred, two jus. 
tices might direct the closing of the pre. 
mises for such time as they might deem fit, 
and in the case of cellars permanently close 
the same. He believed that Act had not 
answered the purpose for which it was 
passed, chiefly because the Local Boards of 
Health shrunk from putting its provisions 
in force; and it was in consequence of the 
necessity being strongly felt for the pass- 
ing of an effective measure upon this sub- 
ject that he had been induced to lay this 
Bill before their Lordships. The Local 
Boards had shrunk from applying the 
regulations of the Act with stringency, 
because the effect of doing so would have 
been to render homeless multitudes of 
families who were compelled to find shel- 
ter in these unhealthy dwellings. The 
general provisions of the present Bill were 
these—Its operation was limited to the 
City of London, the Metropolis, boroughs 
not within jurisdiction of Local Boards, 
towns under Commissioners constituted by 
local Acts, and places with Local Boards 
under Public Health Act and Local Go- 
vernment Act. The Bill provided for the 
appointment of an Officer of Health in any 
place where none already exists. If the 
Officer of Health (whether on representa- 
tion or otherwise) found any street or 
premises unfit for human habitation, or in 
a condition to be injurious or dangerous to 
health, he was to report to the Local 
Authority. That body, designated in the 
schedule as being the Local Authority, 
was to send a copy of the Report to the 
owner of the premises, together with plans 
and specifications of the works necessary. 
The owner, within fourteen days after no- 
tice, might state objections to the plan, &e., 
which the Local Authority might alter. 
An appeal would lie to the Quarter Ses- 
sions. Within three calendar months after 
the order was made, within one month 
after determination of the Quarter Ses- 
sions, the owner was to state, in writing, 
whether he would execute works or not. 
,If he elected to execute the necessary 
works and did not do so, the Local Au- 
thority might order the premises to be 
closed, or execute the works themselves. 
If he did not elect to do so, the Local 
Authority might shut up the premises or 
purchase them; and if the purchase money 
were not agreed upon, a valuation was to 
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be made of the market value of the pro-| houses unfit for human habitation, and 
perty as being unfit for human habitation; which were therefore likely to engender 
where the Local Authority was entitled | disease. Such houses were unfit for human 
to acquire premises they might empower | habitation, either by reason of originally 
a building company to act on their be-| improper construction, or from want of 
half, on terms and conditions as to the| proper repair; and in either case, the 


payment of the compensation, and as to} 
executing the works under the superin- 
tendence of the surveyor to Local Autho- 
rity. The owner, instead of effecting the | 
improvements, might take down the build- 
ings, but might not re-build on the site | 
any house injurious or dangerous to health. | 
If the lessee refused to execute the works | 
the landlord might do it, but the lease 
would be forfeited, and the value of in-| 
terest must be paid. The Local Authority | 
was to hold all property acquired under 
the Act upon trust to provide, by the con- | 
struction of new or repairing of existing | 
buildings, the labouring classes with suit- 
able dwellings; and for opening out en- | 
closed, or partially enclosed, alleys or 
courts inhabited by the labouring classes, 
or otherwise leaving such open spaces as 
may be necessary to make them healthful. 
The Local Authority was every year to 
present, in the form required by the Se- 
cretary of State, an account of what had 
been done and of monies received and 


paid. The expenses incurred by the Local 
Authority were to be defrayed out of the 


local rate. The Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners might make loans for the pur- 
poses of the Act, to be secured by mort- 
gage of the buildings erected or to be 
erected, and by mortgage of the local rate. 
The Local Authority was not empowered 
to increaso the local rate for the purposes 
of the Act beyond 2d. in the pound. The 
Bill applied equally to Scotland and Ire- 
land. Having laid before their Lordships 
the principal provisions of the Bill, he 
would proceed to state some of the objec- 
tions which had been raised against the 
Bill—their Lordships were no doubt al- 
ready aware of some of these through the 
printed papers that had been circulated. 
In the first place, it was said that this 
was the first time an attempt had been 
made to take from private owners compul- 
sorily their property when not required 
for any public purpose. He did not know 
in what restficted sense this objection was 
to be taken; but for himself he could hardly 
conceive a more important public purpose 
than that which this Bill was intended to 
effect. Let them by all means respect 
private property; but to what species of 
property did this measure relate? To 


fault being in the proprietors or lessees, 
who had promoted an evil which was be- 
yond the power of the law, it would be 
monstrous that there should be no power 
to abate the nuisance. Objection had been 
made by the Vestry of Marylebone to the 
substitution of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works for the vestries of the different 
parishes. Now, he must say the whole 
of a town was interested in weeding out 
those nurseries of disease and pestilence 
which might spread themselves over the 
community, and that was of infinitely 
greater importance to the town itself than 
even the providing parks for the health 
and recreation of the people. It was not 
at all improbable that vestrymen of pa- 
rishes might themselves be the owners of 
property of this description—and he had 
read to their Lordships a remarkable in- 
stance where this was actually the case— 
and therefore he felt very strongly in- 
deed that it was infinitely better that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, against 
whom no such imputation of interest 
could be alleged, should be placed in a 
position to control this important matter 
rather than the vestries of the different 
parishes. Another objection had been made 
by the parish of Marylebone with regard 
to the locai rate not to exceed 2d. in the 
pound for carrying out the provisions of 
the Act; but as to this great misunder- 
standing prevailed. It was not a building 
rate, as seemed to be supposed—it would 
not be called for unless where the Local 
Authority undertook the works and re- 
quired a loan from the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners—the property would after- 
wards be sold to reimburse the expendi- 
ture, and the rate would only be required 
to make up any deficiency between the 
amount borrowed and the sum realized by 
the sale. ‘This measure was one of essen- 
tial importance to the comfort, health, and, 
he might add, decency of thousands upon 
thousands in the metropolis. It was only 
the other day that he read a paragraph in 
a newspaper, which was by no means 
complimentary to their Lordships, with 
reference to this Bill. The Observer of 
the 24th of May, said— 

“ The Bill of Mr. Torrens to provide suitable 
dwellings for the working classes has gone up to 
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the Lords, and it is already beset with perils. The 
great property owners of London, more especially 
those who have seats in the Upper House, are 
opposed to the measure. A vast area of London 
belongs to eminent Members of the peerage, and 
if such noblemen obstruct the passage of the Bill 
in their own supposed interest, or that of the 
leaseholders, it will probably be lost and the evils 
which so much require remedy will not only con- 
tinue but increase, until once more pestilence will 
assail us and all classes, under the alarm that 
will be excited, will begin again to talk of doing 
something to mitigate overcrowding and the habi- 
tation of unhealthy houses.” 

Lorpv PORTMAN: Why do not you 
read the conclusion of the paragraph? It 
was in these words, ‘ Do this at your 
peril.” 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD said, he did not 
know whether any of their Lordships were 
unhappily owners of property of this de- 
scription, but if they were, he was quite 
confident it would not influence them in 
the slightest degree; their only desire 
would be to enter into the consideration 
of this measure as they would to any other 
measure. This he was quite sure of—that 
if they were to ‘‘do it at their peril,” 
they would never be deterred from dis- 


charging their duty by such a threat as/| 


that; but that they would discharge their 
duty with respect to it as they did on every 
other occasion which was for the benefit 
of the country. He now asked them te 
give the Bill a second reading. The other 
evening his noble Friend at the table (Lord 
Portman), rather irregularly, had made 
some observations with regard to the 


Bill, and pressed on him the necessity of | 
He | 
thought it undesirable that the Bill should | 


sending it to a Select Committee. 


be sent to a Select Committee, because he 
might be unable to attend the Committee, 


being engaged in hearing appeals ; but he | 


knew very well when suggestions of this 
kind were thrown out, and with an ap- 
parent assent from some of their Lord- 
ships, it would not be very hopeful for 
him to struggle against the proposal. If 
therefore the noble Lord made a Motion 
to that effect, he should consent to it and 
would attend the Committee, and he was 
happy to add he had secured the services 
of his noble and learned Friend opposite 
with the same view. He moved that the 
Bill be now read a second time. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.’’ 
—(Zord Chelmsford.) 


Tur Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, he 
could endorse, with great sincerity and 
truth, all that had been said by his noble 
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}and learned Friend as to the evil condi- 
'tion of things both in London and many 
| large towns in the country. The Bill pro- 
posed was open to many objections, no 
doubt; but they were not of such a charac. 
ter that they could not be easily amended, 
or altogether removed in Committee. He 
thought it most desirable that the House 
'should give a second reading to the Bill, 
because it really was an honest and a wise 
endeavour to remedy one of the most ter- 
|rible evils that ever afflicted any large 
community. The evil was growing ra- 
pidly in all parts of London, and in all the 
| large towns throughout the kingdom. In 
| London, particularly, where the work of 
demolition was going on at a very great 
rate for railways and improvements, there 
was an influx of from 60,000 or 70,000 
persons every year, all coming into com. 
petition for houses with the displaced 
families, and the consequence was a great 
increase in house rents, a necessity for 
overcrowding, and an increase of rent into 
the bargain. It was quite true that the Bill 


| directed attention to only one part of the 


evil—houses unfit for human habitation— 
but those who were acquainted with the 
nature of these dwellings, as he had been 
for thirty years, would readily understand 
that such a description involved every evil 
arising from disrepair, from filth, from 
want of air, want of light, want of water, 
and from every other noxious influence, 
The noble and learned Lord had referred, in 
reference to Liverpool, to the admirable 
Report of Dr. Trench, who showed how 
great were the physical and moral evils of 
overcrowding. He was, however, afraid 
that overcrowding would be in some mea- 
sure the consequence of the present Bill. 
Demolitions would occur without sufficient 
preparation being made for the displaced 
population, as Boards of Guardians would 
probably be disinclined to incur an ex- 
penditure which was to be defrayed by a 
rate. Nevertheless, the state of things in 
London had become so serious that he was 
exceedingly anxious that their Lordships 
should give a second reading to the Bill, 
as such a proceeding would prove their 
Lordships’ sympathy for the object in view. 
He was, however, sorry to confess his 
apprehension that the powers given by the 
Bill were so extensive and the means of 
action so limited, that he feared it would 
remain a dead letter on the statute book. 
He was anxious, however, that it should 
| be considered by a Select Committee, who 


‘might be able to make such alterations as 
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so as to some extent at least to confer a 
benefit on that class of the population 


whose condition demanded immediate con- | 


sideration. 

Tue Dcxe or SOMERSET said, he 
thoroughly concurred in the principle em- 
bodied in the Bill, and had long thought 
some such measure necessary ; and he was 
therefore sorry to hear the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Shaftesbury) say that, after 
all, the Bill would remain a dead letter. 
He, on the contrary, hoped that, when it 
eame out of the Select Committee, it would 
be found to be an effective measure, It 
should be borne in mind that two of the 
great requisites for constructing new and 
improved dwellings for the poor were 
cheap materials, and the exercise of strict 
economy in the employment of those by 
whom the work was to be performed. 
Now, during the last twenty years Par- 
liament had done everything in its power 
to reduce the cost of constructing houses 
for the labouring classes, having taken off 
the duties on bricks, timber, and glass. 
But what had the labouring classes them- 
selves done? The noble and learned Lord 
had described the state of the dwellings 
for the poor in Manchester as being most 
objectionable ; but what builder would 
attempt to build houses there, when it 
appeared from the Report of the Trades’ 
Unions Commissioners, that the moment a 
man tried to make bricks cheap, workmen 
in the trade destroyed 100,000 of his bricks 
in a night, and shot and murdered him. 
When the noble and learned Lord spoke of 
the grievous sufferings of the poor from 
want of proper habitations, it should be 
remembered that the evil arose, in no slight 
degree, from the oppressive conduct of 
others of their own class. Persons in 
Manchester were not allowed to obtain 
bricks made in another district. A brick- 
making company, which proposed to make 
better and cheaper bricks than had pre- 
viously been manufactured, were obliged 
to give up their business altogether. He 
mentioned these things because, when con- 
sidering the state of the labouring classes, 
it was right to bear in mind how far their 
condition was due to their own conduct. 
They did all they could to raise the price 
of materials, and objected to cheap work 
and to the multiplying of workmen. It 
was impossible that the benefits, which it 
was desired to confer on the poor by this 
measure, could be enjoyed by them unless 


they themselves had the good sense to, 
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would render it a better working measure, | 
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assist in rendering the construction of 
dwellings cheap. 

Tue Bisuor or LONDON said, from 
the view he took of its bearing on 
the moral and spiritual welfare of the 
crowded population of the metropolis, his 
earnest desire was that this Bill might 
pass. There was always some danger 
besetting a Bill which was referred to a 
Select Committee; but he hoped that if 
this Bill were sent to a Select Committec 
its details would be considered with a full 
determination that it should be made an 
effective measure. The details which had 
been mentioned by the noble and learned 
Lord who moved the second reading of the 
Bill were very similar to those which had 
been furnished from various parishes in his 
diocese, and they showed a state of things 
which was a disgrace to a civilized country. 
If such a state of things continued to exist 
he thought that all efforts to improve the 
spiritual condition of the population and to 
extend education among the masses must 
to a great extent be rendered powerless. 
He had been told that in one of the metro- 
politan parishes a person who was ques- 
tioning the owner of some dilapidated cot- 
tage property as to his gross and net returns 
from the property, found it difficult to 
make the landlord understand the difference 
between net and gross, the owner stating 
that during the six years he had been pos- 
sessed of the property he had never laid 
out a penny in the repair of his wretched 
tenements. There was no doubt, as had 
been pointed out by the noble Duke oppo- 
site (the Duke of Somerset), that the state 
in which the labouring classes were too 
frequently found was partly due to their 
not endeavouring to rise to a better con- 
dition ; but it should, at the same time, be 
remembered that the very fact of their 
living in the wretched dwellings provided 
for them in London and other large towns 
was one of the causes that tended to 
demoralize them. In many parts of the 
metropolis the existence of these miserable 
dwellings was to be accounted for by the 
difficulty of making out good titles for the 
sites on which they stood. In the parish 
of St. James, in the very centre of the me- 


' tropolis, there was a person recently living 


ona piece of ground, where he had erected 
a miserable one-story house, and there was 
no one to eject him on account of the diffi- 
culty of making out a good title. If some 
power could be devised by the Select Com- 
mittee for securing the titles of persons 
who should erect good dwellings for th 
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labouring classes a great service would be 
done. He hoped the Bill would be so 
dealt with by the Select Committee that it 
would prove an effective measure, in which 
case he was sure it would be of incalcula- 
ble advantage in the metropolis and else- 
where. 

Lorpv PORTMAN said, that as his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Chelmsford) 
had consented to the Bill being referred 


to a Select Committee, he did not feel it ( 


necessary to trouble their Lordships with 
many observations on the subject of the 
measure; but after the remarks which his 
noble and learned Friend had read from a 
newspaper to their Lordships, he felt it 
would be cowardly of him not to at once 


state that, as a large owner of house pro-. 


perty, he was prepared “ at his peril’’ to 
oppose in its present form a great deal of 
the Bill, which, in the paper quoted for 
the House, was described as ‘‘ a most salu- 
tary and necessary piece of legislation.” 
He would, however, do his best to make 
a good Bill of what was at present the 
most crude and dangerous piece of legis- 
lation that had for a long period come 
from the other House of Parliament. He 
might observe that it would be impossible 
by any reduction they might make in the 
cost of materials, and by checking the 
power of raising wages exercised by trades 
unions, so to reduce the cost of buildings as 
to repay in seven years the expenditure 
which the Bill stated was to be repaid in 
that time. Then there was this defect 
in the Bill, that on the ground acquired 
nominally to build houses for artizans, 
and on which a vacant site had been 
made by pulling down dilapidated houses, 
there was no necessity, according to the 
terms of the Bill, to erect dwellings suit- 
able for artizans. The requirement was 
the erection of “human habitations ;’’ 
but a “human habitation’? might be a 
house suitable for the residence of one of 
their Lordships. Again, the Bill as it 
stood would oblige owners who had taken 
proper care of their houses to pay for the 
laches of persons who had allowed their 
houses to get into a state of dilapidation, 
and become centres of disease. Moreover, 
the attempt to charge Greenwich, for ex- 
ample, to a rate in aid of St. Giles’ could 
not be defended in such a Bill. He had 
also to observe that there was no provi- 
sion enabling tenants for life to charge the 
estate with the cost of improvements. 
Now, he submitted that it would be very 
important to have a clause giving such a 


The Bishop of London 
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power brought before the Select Committee 
for careful consideration. Then, what was 
the proper definition of the word “‘ owner” 
as used in the Bill? If claims to owner. 
ship were to be made by perhaps some 
half dozen parties having different in- 
terests, was it to be left to the magistrate 
to decide which of them was the owner 
for the purposes of the Act, if this Bill 
should become law? It is very novel to 
give the Local Authority power to take the 
freehold to build houses at a loss, for no 
such house can pay an adequate interest for 
the expenditure ; but what is even worse 
power is taken to create building com- 
panies. He threw out these few sugges- 
tions to show how much the Bill needed 
careful examination; but he believed that 
if it were sent to a Select Committee, a 
good measure to meet the evils which the 
Bill was intended to check would be the 
result of the Committee’s deliberations, 
The speech of the noble and learned Lord 
was much applied to the overcrowding of 
houses ; but in the Bill there is not one 
word that applies to that part of the sub- 
ject; it is already provided for by law. 
He (Lord Portman) believed that the Bill 
had not been framed with due care, and 
he asked the House to refer it to a Com- 
mittee of Peers who really understood the 
subject, and above all to disregard the 
threats of the writer in the Daily Tele 
graph. 

Tne Duxe or MARLBOROUGH trusted 
their Lordships would read the Bill a 
second time. Whatever were the faults 
of the measure in detail it had received 
the strongest commendations from parties 
who took interest in the question and who 
hoped the measure would become law. He 
had heard numerous statements corrobora- 
tive of those which had been made by the 
right rev. Prelate and the noble and 
learned Lord who moved the second read- 
ing of the Bill, as to the condition of the 
dwellings of the poorer population in Lon- 
don and other large towns. . One of the 
chief merits of the Bill was that it took up 
the matter where the Sanitary Act of 
1866 left it. Under this Sanitary Act 
there was no power to remove those 
nuisances which frequently arose from 
dilapidated buildings in the centres of 
large populations. The present measure 
would therefore, he thought, be a great 
advance upon existing legislation. There 
were, on the other hand, some objections 
of considerable weight which had been 
urged to the details of the Bill, which 
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ought to be taken into consideration, but | Committee, composed of persons really in- 
which could be best dealt with in a Select | terested in the subject, than by any at- 
Committee. When a similar Bill was in-| tempt to deal with it in a Committee of 
troduced two years ago the parishes were | the Whole House. It struck him that 
constituted the ‘Local Authority” for | one great defect in the Bill was its not 
the purposes of the Bill. Under the pre- | dealing with the case of overcrowding in 
sent Bill it was proposed to extend the | dwellings. The Bill proposed to deal with 
area of taxation to the whole of the Me-! dwellings that were unfit for human habi- 
tropolis (exclusive of the City of London, } tation. There were, however, a great 
the Local Authority of which was the | many habitations perfectly fit for the occu- 
Commissioners of Sewers), and to intrust | pation of three or four persons, but utterly 
the whole control to the Metropolitan | unfit for the occupation of twenty or thirty. 
Board of Works. He must say that that | And that was a great and serious evil not 
arrangement appeared to him to be the | touched by the Bill. Whatever, therefore, 
first step to the equalization of the rates} the merits of the Bill—and he did not 
generally over a large and extensive area. | deny that it possessed great merits — is 
That was a point which would require | failed to deal with one most serious point, 
careful consideration. Another reason for depending not so much on the owner as 
referring the Bill to a Select Committee | on the occupier of property. Every one 
was the necessity of making its details | at all interested in cottage or small house 
harmonize with the working of private | property of any description knew the great 
Acts, Acts which had been passed in’ difficulty of preventing the introduction 
order to enable particular localities to| of lodgers. For example, in a cottage 
effect some of those results which it was built with three bedrooms anda kitchen— 
sought by this Bill to do for the country ; and no cottage ought ever to be built with 
generally ; and it would be but fair to|less—they constantly found the occupier, 
hear the representatives of those places if, though having a large family of his own, 
they had any objections to urge against the taking in one, two, or three lodgers, and 
measure. lle believed that the Bill was| so overcrowding his own family to the 
capable of being rendered a most effective | disregard of all decency, and in spite, it 
and valuable one; and he trusted that when | might be, of the utmost efforts of the land- 
it came back to them from the Select | lord. Another point to which he hoped 
Committee it would be in a shape that/| the Select Committee would give their 
would render it much more practical in its | serious attention was the ownership of 
operation than the noble Earl opposite | house property of this particular class. In 
seemed to anticipate. Ile (the Duke of} the Bill the word “ owner,” in addition 
Marlborough) thanked his noble and | to the definition given in the Lands Clauses 
learned Friend for the extreme attention | Act, which was incorporated with this Act, 
he had given to the measure, and he hoped | was to mean ‘‘all the owners, if more 
it would become, if not a perfect piece of | than one, of any premises, or estate, or 
legislation, at all events such a measure | interest in any premises required to be 
as was really needed, in order that those | dealt with under this Act.” The defini- 
dilapidated and unhealthy dwellings in the | tion was important, because the owner, 
centres of large populations might be re- | under the Bill, was to be called upon to 
moved. | do certain repairs, and if he failed to com- 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, he did not; ply his property might be taken. Take 
think there was any difference of opinion | the commonest case in the world, of the 
in their Lordships’ House as regarded the | owner in fee granting a building lease. 
principle of the Bill. He cordially sup- | His noble Friend (Lord Portman) had con- 
ported the second reading; but he thought | siderable experience of this nature in Lon- 
his noble and learned Friend exercised a| don, as he himself had in other great 
wise discretion in consenting to have it| towns. Suppose that a long lease were 
referred to a Select Committee, because all | granted—as in some places for seventy-five 
his (the Earl of Derby’s) experience in | years, or as in others for ninety-nine years 
that House convinced him that when there | —and that shortly before the expiration of 
was a general desire on the part of their | the term it appeared that the property was 
Lordships to effect a particular object, that | going to rack and ruin, and that the houses 
object was much more likely to be at-| were becoming unfit for human habitation. 
tained by the consideration of the defails | Under the terms of the Bill the Local Au- 
of any measure for the purpose by a Select | thority would call upon the owner to re- 

I 
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build. But the owner might not be the 
owner in fee; and even if he were, he 
would have no right to enter upon the 
property till the expiration of the lease. 
On the other hand, it would never be worth 
the while of the lessee, with only ten or 
filteen years unexpired interest, to re- 
build. Under these circumstances, the 
Local Authority might take possession, be- 
cause the owner did not do what he had 
no power to do, and what had been ren- 
dered necessary by the default of the lessee. 
Then the Local Authority themselves, sup- 
posing they took possession of the property, 
could be in no better position than the 
lessee — they could not re-build for the 
short term unexpired. He did not at all 
mean to say that if houses fell into utter 
want of repair, and became unfit for human 
habitation, there ought not to exist a 
power of compelling them to be put into 
decent tenantable condition, or, failing 
that, of enabling the Local Authority to 
pull them down and re-build them. All 
he suggested was, that the Select Com- 
mittee, in 


should look carefully at the position of 
the owner, and see that the definition 
given in the Bill corresponded with what 
in practice would be found judicious, and | 
also with an equitable distribution of the 


burden of responsibility. He did not pro- 
pose to trouble their Lordships by moving 
any Instructions to the Committee; he 
contented himself with calling attention 
to the two points which seemed to him 
most to require careful consideration. And 
he felt certain that the measure would 
receive, at the hands of the Committee, 
that patient investigation which its impor- 
tance so eminently deserved. 

Eart FORTESCUE desired to say that 
having taken a deep interest for twenty- 
five years in subjects of this class, he was 
unspeakably gratified at the spirit with 
vhich a reform so invaluable had been 
approached by all the speakers. Thespeech 
of the noble Earl who had just sat down 
afforded probably the best measure of the 
important labours which the Select Com- 
mittee would be called upon to undertake. 
If they could not deal effectually with 
overcrowding, they might still turn their 
attention to measures which produced this 
evil. Railways had an immense influence 


in this matter ; and he was of opinion that | 


if the companies were more liberal in re- 
ference to workmen's trains, a great deal 
of the difficulty of overcrowding might be, 
got rid of. Unless the labouring poor 


The Earl of Derby 


{LORDS} 


dealing with this measure, , 
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| were better lodged school instruction would 
be insufficient to promote the well-being of 
| the people. 
| Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accor- 
dingly. 
Lorp PORTMAN moved that the Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee. 
Motion agreed to: Bill referred to a Se- 
, lect Committee. 
And, on Friday, May 29, the Lords following 
were named of the Committee :-— 
Ld. Privy Seal . Bp. London 
D. Somerset . Sundridge 
D. Beaufort . Foley 
E. Derby . Portman 
». Shaftesbury . Chelmsford 
¢. Carnarvon . Westbury 
. Cadogan 1. Meredyth 
E, Kimberley 1. Penrhyn. 


SEA FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Duke of Richmond.) 
(No. 96.) commITTER (ON sE-COMMITMENT), 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
again put into Committee on the Bill (on 
Re-commitment) read. 

Tue Maravess or CLANRICARDE 
presented a Petition of Frank T. Buck- 
land and others praying for Amend- 
ment of the Bill, and that it may be 
referred to a Select Committee, and ex- 
pressed his opinion that it would act most 
prejudicially in reference to the prosperity 
of the Irish oyster fisheries, especialy as 
the present system of dredging was very 
destructive. At all events, he did not see 
why the Convention should not be sus- 
pended for a year, to give time to make 
arrangements. 

House in Committee accordingly. 


Tue Duxe or RICHMOND stated thie 
course he proposed to adopt with a view to 
meet the case of the Irish fishermen. He 
understood the grievance to consist in a 
fear that fishermen would flock from the 
English Channel during the close time to 
the coast of Ireland, where the close time 
was shorter. He therefore proposed to 
insert a clause after Clause 68 enabling the 
Queen in Council to give powers to the 
Irish Fishery Commissioners to make bye- 
laws over that portion of their waters 
beyond the three-mile limit, and providing 
that the close time in the English Channel 
should correspond with the close time be- 
yond the three-mile limit on the Irish 
coast. He also proposed to extend the 
powers of the Commissioners, enabling 
them to make bye-laws operating over 
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twenty miles between two points on the 
coast of Ireland. He believed this would 
satisfy the requirements of the Irish 
fishermen. 

After a few words from Lord Srantey of 
ALDERLEY, 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND expressed 
his belief that the very worst thing that 
could happen to the oyster fishermen in 
Ireland would be that this Bill should not 
pass, because if it did not the close time 
would be the same as that under the old 
Convention. It was a mistake to imagine 
that the French Government were anxious 
for the change; because that Government 
believed that in entering into this Conven- 
tion they were giving up everything and 
gaining nothing. They had, however, 
consented to shorten the close time by six 
weeks. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, that | 


if Her Majesty’s Government would en- 
deavour to negotiate with the French Go- 
vernment a supplementary Convention to 
enable bye-laws to be made applicable to 
French subjects fishing in the seas be- 
tween Ireland and England, then the 
Irish oyster banks would be placed in 
precisely the same position as the oyster 
banks dealt with by the Convention for 
the Channel. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
clause conceded to the Irish fishermen all 
that they required. ‘The Irish fishermen 
were anxious that there should be some 
jurisdiction to protect the oyster beds on 
the high seas along the coast of Ireland. 
A jurisdiction had been supposed to rest in 
the Irish Fishery Commissioners which, 
in fact, they did not now possess. The 
Bill proposed that the Irish Fishery Com- 
missioners might submit to the Queen in 
Council the form of bye-laws which they 
would recommend. Her Majesty in Coun- 


cil might approve those bye-laws, and, as | 


they might affect both English and French 
subjects if future Conventions should be 
made, the bye-laws ought to be subject to 
the approval of the Queen in Council. 

There would also be a proviso that the 
close time for those oyster beds should not 
be shorter than that enacted by the Irish 
Fishery Commissioners for the oyster beds 
Within the three-mile limit. 

_After a few words from The Marquess 
of CranricarDE, the proposed clause was 
agreed to with verbal amendments. 

Amendments made. 

The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Friday next; and Bill to be 
printed as amended (No. 125). 
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COTTON STATISTICS BILL—(No. 102). 
(The Marquess of Salisbury). 
COMMITTEE, 

in Committee 


(according to 


House 
Order). 


Eart GRANVILLE said, that consider- 
able opposition existed to the Bill, and 
asked what course the Government in- 
tended to take upon it? 

Tae Duxe or BUCKINGHAM said, 
that many objections had been taken to 
the Bill, which, he believed, was opposed 
by noble Lords opposite, and Her Majesty’s 
Government was not prepared to sanction 
its further progress. The regulations pro- 
posed would entail considerable expense, 
nor could he see why statistics should be 
applied to cotton alone. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY com- 
plained that in this as in other matters 
the Government did not seem to know its 
own mind. The second reading of the 
measure had been assented to in that 
House; it had passed the other House 
without opposition, and he was certainly 
astonished that the noble Duke should 
now object to its further progress. Of 
course, if noble Lords opposite co-operated 
with the Government in opposing the mea- 
sure, it would be useless for him to divide 
the House. But he desired to remind 
their Lordships that the Bill was one of 
great importance, and was entirely ap- 
proved of by those whom it concerned. 
At present there was a large amount of 
{dangerous and prejudicial speculation in 
| consequence of the uncertainty as to the 
amount of cotton in the country; and 
| manufacturing labour was disarranged by 
| the same cause. He understood that with- 
in the last few weeks the computation of 
the quantity of cotton in this country had 
| varied to the extent of a million bales. 

Tue Eant or MALMESBURY said, that 
on the second reading some Members of the 
Government voted for the Bill, some against 
it, and some did not vote at all; but he 
would recommend that there should be no 
further opposition to the Bill at this stage 
of it. 

Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY sup- 
ported the measure, as being necessary to 
prevent false returns and frauds at Liver- 
pool and other ports. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he was not 
satisfied that such a Bill ought to be sanc- 
tioned by the House. It ‘would be dange- 
rous to enter upon any attempt to check 
' speculation. 





Frauds upon 

Lorv EGERTON or TATTON sup- 

ported the Bill, and trusted the noble 
Marquess would persevere with it. 

Tue Eant or MALMESBURY observed 

that he should be very sorry if his noble 


Friend had any reason to complain of 


having been taken by surprise. He there- 
fore recommended that opposition should 


{COMMONS} 
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rental. in some cases being set down at 
£12, whilst the return of the value 
showed it to be £48. There ought to be 
a classification in these cases, not as re. 
gards the rental, but in respect to the 
rate; because, suppose a rate of 1s. in the 
pound was levied, instead of levying the 
whole rate at 1s. in the pound, it ought in 





be withdrawn at the present stage, and if | certain cases of classification to be reduced 
necessary it might be renewed on the 
Report or third reading. 


Amendments made ; The Report thereof 
to be received on Thursday next ; and Bill 
to be printed as amended (No. 126). 


POOR RATE (SCOTLAND). 
MOTION FOR A PAPER. 

Tue Eart or AIRLIE rose, in pursuance 
of Notice, to call Attention to a Return 
made to an Order of the House, dated 
March 27, showing the Deductions allowed 


to Occupiers before assessing for the Poor | 


Rate in various Scotch Parishes, and the 
Amount of gross Rental required to give a 
rateable Value of £12 in those Parishes re- 
spectively, and to move for Copy of any Let- 
ter or Instructions addressed by the Crown 
Agent to the Inspectors of Poor in reference 
to that Return. It would not be necessary 
for him to enter upon any lengthened 
statement with regard to the Motion. The 


necessity for any lengthened statement | 
7 5 


had been obviated by what had taken 


place in the other House with regard to | 


the question of the county franchise ; but 
he was anxious, in calling attention to the 
Return, to show how inexpedient it would 
be to have the franchise in Scotland placed 
upon rating. There was reason to believe 
the Return was inaccurate and calculated 
to mislead, and it was alleged that the 
inaccuracy of the Return was owing to 
the nature of the Instructions given by 
the Crown Agent to the persons whose 
duty it was to supply the required infor- 
mation ; and the Government had admitted 
that this Return did not show the real 
state of the case, and did not show the 
amount of deductions allowed to occupiers 
in various Scotch parishes before assessing 
for the poor rate. In several parishes no 
deductions were allowed, while it appeared 
that the parochial bodies and the inspec- 
tors of the poor had made deductions to 
the extent in some instances of 75 per 
cent. The Returns with respect to parishes 
showing the amount of gross rental re- 
quired to give a rateable value of £12 
disclosed similar anomalies — the gross 
Earl Granville 


toa rate of 6d. in the pound. What the 

| parochial officers did instead of reducing 
| the rate was to enter the rental at a re- 
duced valuation—which seemed very much 
the case of a distinction without a differ- 
ence. The fact was, the whole question 
of rating in Scotland was onc of those 
things which nobody could understand; 
and it was well worthy the consideration 
of any Government that might be in power, 
whether they could not remodel the system 
of rating in Scotland, and place it ina 
| way of working justly and equitably, 





Moved, That there be laid before this Louse, 
Copy of any Letter or Instructions addressed by 
the Crown Agent to the Ins ectors of Poor in 
reference to a Return made to an Order of this 
| House, dated 27th March, showing the Deductions 
| allowed to Occupiers before assessing for Poor 

Rate in various Scotch Parishes, and the Amoun 

of gross Rental required to give a rateable Value 
| of £12 in those Parishes respectively. —( The Earl 
of Airlie.) 

Tue Eaxt ov DEVON said, there was 
no objection to grant the Return. 

Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Nine o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 26, 1868. 


MINUTES.]—New Wair Issven—For Dublin 
City, v. Sir Benjamin Lee Guinness, baronet, 
deceased. 

Pustic Bur—Report of Select Committec— Sale 
of Liquors on Sunday (Ireland). [No. 280.] 
Report—Sale of Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) * 

[31-138]. 


FRAUDS UPON BURIAL SOCIETIES, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his attention 
has been called to the following passage in 
a charge to the Grand Jury at Liverpool 
in March last by Mr. Justice Mellor :— 
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“In conclusion the learned judge referred to 

frauds recently practised upon burial societies, 
and said that, in many cases he feared that the | 
registration of death was a mere farce. In one 
of these cases, he said, the doctor had given a | 
certificate of death without being aware that the 
person was dead; and if such was the usual 
practice, and he was told it was, the sooner it was 
changed the better.” 
Whether he has not observed similar com- 
plaints—namely, of certificates of death 
being given without any inquiry or know- 
ledge, to have been made by the Coroners 
for London and, Manchester; and if he 
will state what steps have been taken to 
remedy so dangerous a practice ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, my 
attention had not been called to the pas- 
sage in Mr. Justice Mellor’s charge until 
the hon. Member put his Notice upon the 
Paper. I have made inquiry, and I under- 
stand the Judge’s reference to the subject 
arose from two certificates having been 
given of the deaths of persons who were 
not actually dead. Men affected to have 


been present at the houses or at the death- 
beds of those represented to have been 
dead, and they brought with them certi- 
fieates from medical practitioners stating 
the cause of death in each ease, They had 
gone to the medical practitioners, stating 


that the persons were dead, and the medical 
men, remembering that they had attended 
them for certain complaints, without further 
inquiry gave certificates stating that the 
deaths had resulted from those complaints, 
while in fact neither person was dead. 
Under the Registration Act the Registrar 
is to receive, either from a person pre- 
sent at the deathbed, or some one in the 
house, a statement of the death and of the 
cause of it, and the usual practice is to 
obtain from a medical man, if one has 
been in attendance, the statement of the 
cause of death. The Registrar is not 
bound to go and see that the person is 
dead, but under the statute he is to 
receive the statement from those who were 
present or who are cognizant of the facts ; 
and if these persons make a misrepresen- | 
tation, under a recent statute they are | 
liable to penal servitude. With respect 
to the second part of the Question, I 
have had no complaint from the Coroner 
of London ; indeed, he has written to me 
since the Notice was given to say that he 
has no complaint to make. There were 
some complaints from Manchester, and 
there has been some correspondence be- 
tween the Coroner of Manchester and the | 
Home Office, and, in consequence, be-| 
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tween the Home Office and the Registrar 
General; and the Registrar General stated 
in effect that the Registrar on the spot 
was acting in conformity with the statute 
in receiving the statement and the medical 
certificate}; and that he had no option but 
to enter in his book that which was stated 
to him by persons who appeared to have 
authority for making the statement. We 
have not contemplated any alteration of 
the Act of Parliament, for it would be 
impossible that the Registrar should in- 
quire into every case; and as every person 
who makes a misrepresentation renders 
himself liable to a severe punishment, I 
think with due vigilance that this danger- 
ous practice may be put a stop to. 


Japan— Question. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
(IRELAND) BILL.—QUESTION. 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, he 
wished to ask the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, To fix some day after the Whitsuntide 
Recess for the Committee on the Irish 
Reform Bill, when it could be taken as 
the first Order of the Day? 

THe Eart or MAYO, in reply, said, he 
had ascertained that it would suit the 
convenience of the Irish Representatives 
if the Committee on the Irish Reform Bill 
were taken on Thursday fortnight (June 
25); he would, therefore, fix it for that 
day and arrange that it should be the first 
Order of the Day. 


OUTRAGES IN JAPAN. 
QUESTION. 


Coroner SYKES said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What truth there is in the state- 
ment in the China Newspapers that our 
Ambassador in Japan, on a first visit of 
ceremony to the Mikado, or Emperor of 
Japan at Kioto, accompanied by a Euro- 
pean escort, was attacked by Japanese and 
twelve of the escort wounded; and whe- 
ther twelve of the crew of a boat belong- 
ing to the French ship of war Duplex 
were assassinated on landing on the estate 
of Prince Losa, near Osaka, and what 


| effect have these outrages had on the rela- 


tions between the British and French 


| Governments with that of the Emperor of 


Japan ; and, whether the Mikado, or real 
Emperor of Japan, has ratified the Treaty 


| we made with the Tycoon, or supposed 


Emperor? ' 
Lorp STANLEY: It is true that Sir 
Harry Parkes, on his way to pay a visit of 
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ceremony to the Mikado, accompanied by 


a mounted escort, was attacked by a party | 


of Japanese fanatics, supposed to be only 
three or four in number. They took the 
escort by surprise, and wounded eight or 
nine persons, but it is hoped none of 
them mortally. I am bound to say that 
the Japanese authorities did everything 
that could possibly be expected of them, 
both in the way of exerting themselves 
to detect the offenders and making the 
apology due to our Ambassador; and 
they have gone so far as to promise 
compensation to the men injured in the 
event of any of them becoming perman- 
ently disabled. Therefore, however un- 
fortunate the accident may have been, I 
think there is nothing in it which will 
in the slightest degree affect our present 
good relations with the Japanese Govern- 
ment. I understand also that the differ 


ence between them and the French Go- | 


vernment, arising out of the murder of a 


boat’s crew, has been amicably arranged. | 
Within a few days of the time when the | 
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| of the contract until the present time, 
| He believed, however, it would be laid on 
the Table in the course of a few days. He 
should have no objection also to lay on the 
table, if the hon. Member desired it, the 
Correspondence between the Treasury and 
the Post Office, having reference to this 
extension of contract, ‘which would show 
all the particulars and the reasons w hich 
had led to its acceptance. Previously to 
the conclusion of this contract no offer 
was made by, nor were tenders asked for, 
from any other company for the perform. 
ance of this particular Mail Service, but 
subsequently to the acceptance of the offer 
by the Treasury, a tender was made by 
another company to carry the Mails upon 
terms which were less advantageous than 
| those which had been virtually accepted. 
It was a voluntary proposal on the part of 


-| the Union Steam Shipping Company, to 


double the amount of their Service for 
| a lower amount of subsidy than they were 
authorized to receive under their ex isting 
contract. 


last despatches were sent off, Sir Harry | 


Parkes received an envoy from the Mikado, 
who was authorized to express the Mikado’s 
desire to cultivate friendly relations with 


Foreign Powers, and to take upon himself | 
all the obligations of the Treaty we had | 
made with the Tycoon. 


POST OFFICE—THE CAPE MAIL. 
QUESTION, 
Mr. CANDLISH said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, If any 
Contract has been effected with the Union 


Steam Shipping Company for the convey- | 
an intermediate Monthly Mail | 
between England and the Cape of Good | 
if he will have any objection to | 


ance of 


Hope ; 


lay all Correspondence and Contracts with 


the said Company upon the Table of the | 
and if, previously to concluding | 


House ; 


any such Contract or Contracts, tenders 


were invited from, or offers made by, any | 


EGYPT—CLAIMS ON THE VICEROY, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. FREVILLE-SURTEES said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether any Corres- 
| pondence has taken place between the 
| Foreign Office and Her Majesty’s Consul 
|General in Egypt relative to the claims 
on the Viceroy of the shareholders of the 
Société Agricole et Industrielle d’Egypte; 
and, if so, whether he would have any 
objection to present the Correspondence ? 

Lorpv STANLEY replied, that a Corres- 
pondence had taken place on the subject 
referred to in his hon. Friend’s Question. 
It had not yet been concluded, and though, 
| as far as the Foreign Office was concerned, 
there was no objection to its production, 
he did not think it would be in the in- 
| terest of the parties concerned to publish 
it in its present state. 


other Company for the performance of this 


Mail Service, or any part thereof ? 
Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, said, 


a contract had been made with the Union | 


Steam Shipping Company, for the convey- 
ance of an intermediate Monthly Mail | 
betweeu England and the Cape of Good 
Hope. The | proposals for it were made so | 
long ago as the early part of last year ; | 
they were accepted by the Treasury in 
June of last year; but circumstances had | 
occurred which had delayed the execution 


Lord Stanley 


PARLIAMENT—TIIE GENERAL ELEC- 
TION.—QUESTION, 
| Mr. SANDFORD said, he would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tend to bring forward any Measure, and, 
if any, what Measure, for the purpose of 
| shortening the period which, under the 
existing Taw, must intervene before 
| General Election can take place under the 


| 
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rovisions of the Reform Act psssed in 
the late Session of Parliament ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: The subject, Sir, to 
which the hon. Gentleman refers is now, 
and has been for some time, under the | 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I am bound to say that the diffi- 
culties connected with it are greater than 
were at first contemplated; but I trust 
these difficulties may be overcome. 


DESPATCHES FROM VICTORIA. 
QUESTION. 


Sm ROUNDELL PALMER said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House the Des- 
patches from the Governor of Victoria 
brought by the last Mail ? 

Mr. ADDERLEY suid, in reply, that 
the Despatches which had been received 
would be presented to the House in the 
course of a week. 


THE DERBY DAY.—ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. DISRAELI : In rising, Sir, to move 
that the House at its rising do adjourn till 
Thursday, I wish to recall to the recollec- 
tion of the House that I gave Notice a few 


days ago of the intention of the Govern- 
ment to propose on Friday a Vote of Thanks 
to Sir Robert Napier and the Army in 


Abyssinia. At that time we had received 
no despatches from Sir Robert Napier, 


and owing to various circumstances the | 


Government were under the impression 
that the despatches had been lost. The 
Notice had already been delayed on this 
account, but within the last forty-eight 
hours information has arrived which leads 
us to believe that these despatches in a 
few days may reach the Government. It 
must be obvious to the House that it would 
be far more convenient and satisfactory 
that the thanks of the House should be 
founded on the Despatches cf the Com- | 
mander-in-Chief, and therefore I propose | 
to postpone this Vote until after the holi- 
days. I now move that the House at its 
rising do adjourn till Thursday. 

Mz. GLADSTONE : There c 
doubt, Sir, of the judicious nature of the 
course which the right hon. Gentleman 
proposes with regard to the Vote of Thanks. 
But I wish to say one word upon a sub- 
ject to which a Question put just now re- 
ferred. I am not surprised that the Go. 


vernment should take time to consider | 


What measures they may have to propose | 
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for shortening the period which must 
intervene before the General Election is 
held; but I shall be glad to know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman can tell us when 
| he thinks he will be able to make known 
| the views of the Government on the sub- 
ject. I wish also to say that an idea has sug- 
| gested itself to several hon. Gentlemen that 
it might be well to appoint a Select Com- 
mittee of the House to inquire into the 
question. I do not wish to press this sug- 
gestion further than to intimate that, if the 
| Government should think it likely to con- 
duce to the satisfactory settlement of the 
matter, there would be a disposition on 
the part of hon. Members on this side of 
the House to welcome such a proposal. 
The question has already been inquired 
into by several Members of the House, 
and a conversation was held on a former 
night, in which the Solicitor General and 
the hon. and learned Member (Sir Robert 
Collier) took part, and which contributed 
‘a good deal to elucidate the question. The 
| question is one of a strictly practical cha- 
racter; on both sides of the House the 
object must be a common one; and the 
plan I have mentioned might be the best 
way of arriving at a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. Time is, of course, of value in the 
/ matter, and I should like to know from 
| the right hon. Gentleman when he will be 
|in a condition to communicate the views 
|of the Government on the subject ? 


METROPOLITAN POLICE.—QUESTION. 
| Mr. AYRTON said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he will be good 
enough to take care that the Accounts and 
Estimates connected with the Metropolitan 
Police are laid on the Table before he 
proceeds with the Second Reading of the 
Bill with reference to the Metropolitan 
Police Act, which has only been in the 
hands of Members a very few days? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, the 
| accounts have been laid before the House, 
and will be printed shortly. The inquiry 
to which the hon. Gentleman refers has no 
relation to anything contained in them, 
and, therefore, the Papers relating to it 
will not facilitate the discussion of the 
ond I shall put the Bill down for 
second reading for a day after Whitsuntide. 


WHITSUNTIDE RECESS.—QUESTION. 
Mr. BOUVERIE said, he would beg 
| to ask the right hon. Gentleman the First 
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Lord of the Treasury to state, What he 
proposes to do about the Whitsuntide Re- | 
cess, and until what day he proposes that | 
the House should adjourn ? 

Mr. DISRAELTI: 
day evening to adjourn to the following 
Thursday. 


RIOTS AT ASHTON, STALEY BRIDGE, 
BIRMINGIIAM, é&c. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished to 


correct a misapprehension arising out of 
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jof the Department before the House in 
| the Estimates, to enable any hon. Member 
\to ask for explanations. There appeared 
|to him to be no reason why hon. Gentle. 
men should not be afforded the same faci. 
\lities with respect to the Foreign Office 
|which they enjoyed with respect to the 
other Departments. An objection urged 
|to the Motion by the hon. Member for 
Southwark (Mr. Layard) was, that if it 
were carried it would produce a greater 
expenditure than now existed ; but it was 


Service. 


|a strange doctrine that the control exer. 


what he was supposed to have said last | 


evening. He did not say, referring to a 
friend of his, a late Member of this House, 
Sir John Tyrrell, that a Romish Priest 
attempted ‘to convert a female member 
of his family by placing in her hands a 
book referred to in the work known as 
The Confessional Unmasked.” What he 
had said was that the book was based upon 
the authorities whose doctrines the work 


called The Confessional Unmasked was in- | 


tended to expose. 


Motion agreed to: House at rising to 
adjourn till Thursday next. 


DIPLOMATIC SERVICE, 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE 
move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, all sums 
required to defray the expenses of the Diplomatic 
Service ought to be annually voted by Parlia- 
ment, and that Estimates of all such sums ought 
to be submitted in a form that will admit of their 
effectual supervision and control by this House.” 
This Resolution was precisely similar in 
its terms to one which had been proposed 
in 1853 by the hon. Member for East 
Sussex (Mr. Dodson), who then went to a 
division, but failed to obtain a majority in 
favour of his Resolution. As he under- 
stood that the noble Lord the Foreign 
Secretary intended to oppose the present 
Resolution, he should briefly reply to the 
reasons which he presumed would be ad- 
vanced against it. The late Lord Palmerston 
seemed to have been under the impression 


said, he rose to 


| asked for and obtained it. 


| 1853 “that all his prejudices 


cised by this House would produce an in. 
creased expenditure. If the hon. Member 
was right, then they ought to introduces 
system of contracts, and say to the head 
of each Department that they would give 
him so much for the payment of salaries, 
The sum allowed was £180,000; and, if 
the Foreign Secretary contracted to pay 
all the diplomatic expenses with that sum, 
it might produce economy ; but there was 
no such contract, for when any further 
sum was wanted the Foreign Secretary 
The right hon. 
Lancashire said in 
and prepos- 


Member for South 


' sessions were in favour of such a Motion;” 


but he did not vote for it, because he con- 


| sidered that the salaries of these gentle- 


men should, like those of the Judges, be 
placed beyond all uncertainty. Now, he 
contended that the present system pro- 
duced the greatest uncertainty, and there- 
fore he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would support his Resolution. The sala- 


{ries of the Judges were charged on the 


Consolidated Fund ; but there the analogy 
ceased, because the Home Secretary was 
not given a sum of money and told to pay 
such and such a Judge as he liked ; but 
the Foreign Secretary was given a sum é 
bloc, and told to spend it on the Ministers 
abroad. So far from the salaries being 
certain, the noble Lord would bear him 
out when he said that applications were 
being constantly made to the Foreign 
Office for an increase. The Foreign: Mi- 

nister was entirely dependent upon an 


‘irresponsible body at the Foreign Office, 


that the less the House of Commons had | 


to do with foreign affairs the better—par- 
ticularly in regard to all matters of detail. 
It was said that the statement of the sums 
spent in the Diplomatic Service was, to a 


certain extent, brought before the House | 


in the financial accounts. The object he | 


| 


and surely that House was a more inde- 
pendent and responsible body than the 
permanent officials at the Foreign Office, 
who practically settled the w hole matter. 
Another objection urged by Lord Palmer 
ston was, that that House might be ac- 
tuated by some sudden impulse, ‘and might 
Withdraw a mission from a Foreign Court. 


had in view was to bring all the expenses | But any Government which might be in 


Mr. Bouverie 
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power had, as a rule, a majority upon the 
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Japan, £8,000 in Teheran, and £2,135 in 


Service. 


Estimates, and the case must be a very | Paris. Then there was an item of £26,500 


strong one indeed when a private Member 
was enabled to defeat them upon such a 
question. He believed that, if the Motion 


were carried, it would promote a greater | 


economy. He had taken extracts from a 
list of Ministers who received pensions, 
which had been published by the Foreign 
Office, and he found in many instances 
they were not old men, but gentlemen 
who had not the slightest objection to 


being employed. The Foreign Office, how- | 


ever, had got into the way of putting 
Ministers upon the retired list when they 
wished to put some one else forward or 
entertained any personal dislike. There 
were, for example, Sir James Hudson, 
with £1,300 a year; Sir Henry Bulwer, 
with £1,700; Mr. Christie, with £900, 
and several others in the position of re- 
tired Ministers who were very anxious to 
be employed. Out of the £180,000 taken 
out of the Consolidated Fund, £40,000 
was charged to pensions. There were a 
great many Legations which, with great 
advantage, might be suppressed—for in- 
stance, that of Wiirtemberg, which had 
cost the country for several years £3,050 ; 
the Netherlands, which cost £4,700 ; and 
Switzerland, £3,800. He had been at a 
great many of those Missions; he knew 
what was done in them; and he could 
assure the House that it was absolutely 
nothing. 
ter did a great deal of good by asking 
important personages to dinner; but at 
those wretched German Courts where we 
kept Missions it was not important per- 
sonages, but some chamberlains, that were 
asked to dinner. Let the noble Lord only 
look into the archives of the Foreign Office 


and say when he had received an important | 


despatch from Wiirtemberg. He had asked 
a friend of his who was Minister at one of 
those Legations, one time, what he was 
doing? And the reply was, ‘‘ Doing? what 


do you think is to be done in such a place | 


asthis?”? Another reason why the present 


system should be done away with was | 


because, as some portions of the expense 
were charged in the Estimates, and some 


taken out of the £180,000 granted to the | 
| against the Office. He could see no reason 


Foreign Secretary, the House was never 


able to know what was really spent upon | 


It was supposed that a Minis- | 


for messengers and couriers, which might 


| be very much reduced. Half of the foreign 
| messengers were sent abroad simply because 


they had been sent in past years. There 
was another item of £6,000 for Telegrams, 
and an item of £56,000 for Extraordinary 
Expenses, and £15,000 for Special Missions, 
which might be put a stop to. Now, when 
it was thought well to give a foreign 
Sovereign the Garter he did not see why 
some nobleman politically unknown, but 
socially very important, should be sent out 
at considerable expense when the thing 
might be done as well by our Minister on 
the spot. He had made inquiries, and 


| found that when the Zoson d’ Or or other 


foreign order was conferred it was not usual 
to send Special Missions for that purpose. 
There had recently been some newspaper 
attacks upon the Foreign Office, which 
were rather unfair and greatly exaggerated. 
That Office was well conducted in the main, 
and it contained honourable, hard-working, 
painstaking men. The noble Lord at the 
head of the Department should answer 
such attacks by giving the greatest pub- 
licity to everything done in the Office, be- 
cause at present there was an impression 
that the Foreign Office was not subjected 
to the same control as the other Offices. 
One cause of those attacks was the abomi- 
nable system of agencies. The gentlemen 
employed in the Diplomatic Service were 
paid by the head clerk of the Foreign Office, 


(and all of them were virtually obliged to 


appoint a clerk in that office as their agent, 
and to give him a percentage of 1 or 2 per 
cent. Some of the clerks received as much 
as £2,000 a year from this source. He 
did not accuse those gentlemen—who were 
wise to profit by the system ; but a certain 
number of permanent officials who were 
allowed to levy this species of blackmail 
ought not to be permitted to set up a claim 
to control the Estimates—and the mode 
in which the money was spent and the 
salaries received by our Ministers abroad. 
The head clerk had to decide whether any 
extra expenses were legitimate or not, yet 
he was allowed to receive a percentage in 
order to urge the claims of any gentleman 


why the Foreign Office should be exempted 


| from the control exercised over other De- 
facts before them, no proposals for reduc- | partments ; and he hoped the noble Lord 
tion could be effectually made. Among the | (Lord Stanley), who had done his best to 
items of expenditure last year were, for | keep down the expenses, would exercise 
Embassy houses, £64,920 in China and | his own judgment in this matter, and would 
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ny particular Mission, and, not having the 
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not be influenced by the permanent officials. 

He hoped also that his Resolution would be | 
supported by the Secretary to the Treasury, | 
who, on a previous occasion, spoke in favour | 
of the proposal. The House, as the guar- | 
dian of the public purse, ought to have the 
control of this expenditure, and ought not | 
to hand it over to geatlemen who, though | 
highly honourable, were prejudiced in fa- | 
vour of every sort of abuse, and being a 

kind of administrative Brahmins believed | 
that everything which existed was right. 

Mr. BAYLEY POTTER seconded the | 

Resolution. 

Mr. W. LOWTHER said, he thought | 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- | 
dlesex (Mr. Lubouchere) had rather ex- 
aggerated the abuses of the Diplomatic | 
Service. Having been long connected with | 
the Foreign Office himself, he might state 
his conviction that no Department was 
better or more efficiently administered. | 
The evidence given in 1861, before the 


| 
' 


Diplomatic Committee, by Mr. Cunning- | 
ham, the then chief clerk, and Mr. Ham- | 


mond, permanent Under Secretary, showed 
that this sum of £180,000, fixed in 1832, 


was admirably administered, there having | 
frequently been a surplus, while the amount | 


had never been exceeded. Were the con- 


trol transferred to the House, he believed | 
the expenditure would be considerably | 


greater, for the House was excessively 
amiable in money matters. Would any 
gentleman’s private garden of the same 


extent cost £7,138, as was the case with | 


the garden at Hampton Court? If the 
Foreign Office had any fault it was in 
being too stingy. Ministers, for instance, 
were sometimes removed to a different 


post after two years, and were thereby put | 
to great expense, in some cases losing a | 


great deal of money which they had ex- 
pended on their houses, in the expectation 


that they would be permanently located | 
Their successors felt themselves | 
under no obligation to compensate them, | 
and if they applied to the Foreign Office, | 
the noble Lord and the Under Secretary | 
not having time to attend to such details, | 


there. 


the matter was probably decided by some 
crusty, gouty gentlemen, who objected to 


paying anything which they could avoid. | 


It was true Ambassadors had an allowance 


for outfit; but this did not meet the ex- | 


penses of removal, since they could not 
travel about with a carpet-bag or portman- 
teau. He thought the longer a system 
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Lorv STANLEY said, the hon. Gentle. 


man (Mr. Labouchere) in his by no means 
unfair, but somewhat desultory obserya- 
tions, had travelled over a wide range of 
subjects, fully to discuss which would 
require considerable time. The first point 
he had touched upon was the subject of 
Diplomatic pensions; and he had said that 
those pensions amounted to £40,000. If 
the hon. Member would look at the list, 
however, he would find that instead of 
£40,000 they were only a little over 
£24,000. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE explained that 
what he meant to say was, not that 
£40,000 was paid for pensions, but that 
that sum was sct apart for the purpose, 
and it encouraged the giving of such pen- 
sions. Even £24,000 was too much to 


Service. 


| give to gentlemen who were capable of 


active service. 
Lorpv STANLEY said, a large number 


| of those upon the retired list were of a 


very advanced age. One of them was Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe—another, a gentle- 
man who retired thirty years ago. Similar 
| allowances were given under various names 
in all branches of the public service ; and 
he did not think the rate exorbitant. Only 
| the last three names upon the pension list, 
however, had been placed there by him; 
and those, supersessions rendered necessary 
| by the recent alterations and amalgama- 
| tions in foreign countries. With regard 
| to the question of agencies, that was a 
large and important subject ; and he had 
| not concealed his opinion that the system 
| was not, in principle, a satisfactory one, nor 
| one which ought to be continued in any pub- 
| lie Department, though he did not believe 
| it had led to much abuse. It was, how- 
ever, not correct that any gentleman could 
|make £2,000 a year by the percentages 
he received. The gentlemen concerned 
had accepted the agencies which they held 
with the full sanction and knowledge of 
their superiors in office, and in his opinion 
it would not be fair to take those fees 
away without granting compensation. Re- 
ferring to another subject, the House would 
| recollect that nearly ail the German Mis- 
| sions—about which so much was said & 
few years ago—had been abolished, and 
that we had at present only the Embassy 
at Vienna, that at Berlin, and minor Mis- 
| sions at two other South German Courts. 
| Those Courts were now in a state of tran- 

sition, and the present would not be & 


which worked so economically was con- | favourable moment for withdrawing the 


tinued the better. 
Mr. Labouchere 


Missions. There might be cases where 
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Missions became vacant, in which they 
might be reduced in rank or in pay, or pos- 
sibly in which they might be suppressed 
altogether ; but the time, he thought, for 
considering cases of that kind was when 
vacancies actually occurred. Nor did he 
believe that any considerable saving could 
be effected by those means. He was 
much struck by the fact that every one 
of those points in which the hon. Mem- 
ber complained of the expenditure of 
the Foreign Office came under the direct 
control of that House; while if was pre- 
cisely in that portion of the Foreign Office 


expenditure which did not come under | 


the direct and minute supervision of that 
House that the greatest degree of economy 
had been practised. He hoped, however, 
no one supposed that question ought to be 
regarded as a matter of controversy be- 
tween the House on the one side and the 
Foreign Office on the other—the one de- 
siting to obtain greater control over the 
expenditure, and the other desiring to 
evade it. That was not, in the slightest 
degree, the state of the case. He admitted 
—and he believed that every one who held 
his Office would be prepared to admit—the 
full and indisputable right of the House 


to check, control, and supervise the ex- | 


penditure of the Foreign Office. 


right to know what was done with it. It 
was only a question of means; and it was 
for the House to decide, for its own con- 
venience, in what form and to what ex- 
tent that supervision should be exercised. 
There was no need to go back to the origin 
of the present system. 
aware that the Diplomatic expenditure was 
formerly defrayed out of the Civil List; 


and it was in the year 1831 the present ar- | 
rangement first came into operation. That | 
arrangement was not made on the sole | 


responsibility of the Government; it was 
made on the recommendation of a Com- 
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There | 
was no doubt upon that point. The House | 
found the money, and the House had a} 


The House was | 


93% 


| Liberal as well as the Conservative party ; 
;and he was not aware that an unfavour- 
}able opinion had ever been expressed 
}upon it by any considerable section of 
‘the House. They all knew that the cost 
} of the various branches of the public Ad- 
| ministration had greatly increased within 
ithe last thirty or forty years. That in- 
| crease was owing partly to an augmenta- 
; tion of business, and partly to the fact that 
|the value of money had diminished dur- 
|ing that period. ‘The pound sterling did 
'not go as far, in the way of purchasing 
| power, as formerly ; and he believed they 
| would not find a single branch of the 
| public service, except the Dipiomatic 

Service, in which the expenditure had 

not of late years increased. He had gone 

over the items of that expenditure more 

than once, and be would venture to say that 

they would not find it easy, as a matter of 

general policy, to effect in it any reduc- 
'tion. He sometimes heard it said—al- 

though the hon. Member had the candour 
‘not to avail himself of such an argument— 

that under the arrangement of the year 

1831, the mode of disposing of that money 
| was wholly removed beyond the know- 
ledge or control of that House. That 
was, he believed, a common impression 
out of doors; but it was one which was 
wholly unfounded. Any one who referred 
to the financial accounts which were pub- 
lished yearly, might see in the minuted 
| detail how that money was expended ; and 
|it was competent for any hon. Member, 

who thought that the Diplomatic expen- 

diture was too great, to point out the par- 
| ticular items to which he objected. Lhe 
hon. Gentleman had drawn a distinction 
between that Diplomatic expenditure and 
that precisely parallel case of the expendi- 
ture on account of judicial functions. He 
(Lord Stanley) was bound to say that 
he did not think the distinction drawn by 

the hon. Member, however ingenious it 
| might be, could be practically sustained. 


Service. 


mittee of the House of Commons sitting at The basis on which the hon. Gentleman 
atime when zeal for economy and reform | rested his argument was that all public 
was stronger, perhaps, than at any sub- | expenditure should come into the Esti- 
sequent period. ‘That Committee recom- | mates, so that it might be criticized item 
mended—he presumed upon grounds of | by item in that House. But if they laid 
economy—that there should be a lump | down that principle, he did not see upon 
sum of £180,000 provided for the Diplo- | what possible ground they could refuse a 
matic Service, rather than a number of | similar investigation into judicial salaries. 
separate items placed in the Votes. That | He did not attempt to decide whether such 
question had been again and again dis- | an arrangement would be right or wrong. 
cussed in subsequent years, and the ar-| He had not himself that horror of inves- 
Tangement had invariably been supported tigation which seemed to exist in some 
by the highest authorities among the| minds. He did not believe that it would 


3H2 
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be attended in that case with the advan- | 
tage which some persons anticipated from | 
it; but, at all events, he saw no reason | 
why a distinction should be drawn in 
reference to that subject between the 
salaries of Judges and the salaries of mem- 
bers of the Diplomatic Service. It was 
not true, as some persons appeared to 
suppose, that the salaries of individual 
diplomatists were, or according to usage 
could be, arbitrarily cut down by the 
Secretary of State. There was no such 
thing in the service as cutting down) 
salaries without notice, and without as- 
signing a reason. He was not aware of 
any such case. There was, undoubtediy, 
no legal security for the permanence of 
Diplomatic salaries any more than of the 
salaries of officers of the Civil Service; 
but who ever expressed fear lest these 
latter should be arbitrarily reduced ? They 
were regarded and treated as permanent, 
though not made so by law. He objected 
to the Motion of the hon. Gentleman, 
because he did not believe that if it were 
adopted it would lead to greater economy. 
Every one knew that there was nothing 
more popular in that House than advocat- 
ing economy in general term, while there 
was nothing more unpopular than carrying 


out the principle of economy in detail. 
He did not remember an instance in which 
any material reduction had been effected 
in the Estimates by discussions upon the 
separate items; and he believed that these 
discussions had often rather contributed 


to an increase of expenditure. He be- 
lieved {t was becoming pretty well known, 
as a matter of Parliamentary experience, 
that if any one thought the expenditure 
in a particular branch of Administration 
was too high, the only chance of getting 
it diminished was by insisting on some 
general reduction, and then leaving it to 
the Minister of the Department to decide 
in what manner that object was to be 
attained. He had stated briefly his reasons 
for opposing the Motion; but he did not | 
pretend to speak of it as one in which 
the interests of the Foreign Office were 
deeply interested. He believed that the 
louse of Commons, if called upon, would 
be ready to vote the money that might be | 
wanted. The question was realiy one for 
the House itself to settle with a view to 
its own convenience. During the last | 
forty years they had supported the present | 
system under which a lump sum was} 
placed in the hands of the Foreign Mi-| 


nister, and he was told that he must do| 


Lord Stanley 
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the best he could with it, but that he must 
not exceed it. The practical working of 
the system, in his opinion, had been to 
keep down the expenditure. The House, 
in taking that course, had imposed upon 
the head of the Foreign Office a certain 
responsibility of which he had no right 
to divest himself, except upon a deliberate 
intimation of the judgment of Parliament, 
He should have no great fear of the result 
if that Motion were carried ; but he saw 
nothirg to induce him to believe that the 
House was dissatisfied with the present 
arrangement; and it was therefore his 
duty to support it. Before he sat down 
he would once more remind the House 
that nearly every one of those items 
of expenditure to which the hon. Gentle- 
man had referred as subjects of criticism 
were items not included in the £180,000 
a year which were placed at the disposal 
of the Foreign Office, but were items which 
passed the scrutiny of the House, and 
with respect to which, therefore, if any 
extravagance had been committed, the 
House must be considered not to have 
exercised the power placed in its hands. 
Mr. CHILDERS said, he was rather 
disappointed at finding that the noble Lord 
did not feel himself in a position to ac- 
cede to the Motion, and the more so as he 
had understood from the statement of the 
noble Lord last year that he was in favour 
of that change. The Foreign Office ex- 
pended annually about £640,000, and out 
of that amount £180,000 was th sum for 
Diplomatic salaries and pensions, which 
formed the subject of his hon. Friend's 
Motion. What he wished the House to 


| consider, and what the noble Lord had not 


justified, was this—why that £180,000 
should be handed over as a lump to the 
Foreign Minister to be used in that par- 
ticular way, whereas all the rest of the 
£640,000 was included in the regular Es- 
timates laid every year on the table of the 
House. If the whole of the Foreign Office 
expenditure were placed in the hands of 
the Minister, and he were tied down as to 
its amount, there might be some sense 10 
laying that charge on the Consolidated 
Fund. But that was not what happened. 
What practically occurred was this, that a 


| certain part of the Foreign Office expendi- 


ture was taken out of the usual review of 
Parliament; whereas if the expenses con- 
nected with foreign affairs fluctuated up 
and down that fluctuation appeared in the 
Estimates. The services for China and 
Japan appeared on the Estimates; but our 
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Ministers for those countries were in much 
the same position as our Ministers else- 
where; and he could not see why the 
salaries of our Ministers for China and 
Japan should be put on the Votes of that 
House, while those of our Ministers in 
South America were not. So with regard 
to many of the appointments which were 
half Diplomatic, half Consular. It had 
always been matter of controversy whe- 
ther a particular class of public servants 
abroad were to be called Diplomatic agents 
performing Consular functions, or Consular 
agents performing Diplomatic functions; 
the salaries of those that belonged to the 
one class coming upon the Votes of the 
House, and the salaries of the other class 
being charged upon the Diplomatic tund 
and not coming upon the Votes. Then 
there was the special case of the third 
Secretary, whose case nobody would con- 
tend was on a different footing from that 
of any other of the attachés. There was 
not a sufficient balance to charge the 
salary of the third Secretary on the 
Diplomatic fund, and therefore a Vote for 
it was annually taken in the House. 
Again, while a Minister’s salary was 
charged on the Diplomatic fund, the ex- 
penses of his outfit and his establishment 
The 


were placed upon the annual Votes. 
truth was that £180,000 was put at the 
disposal of the Foreign Office within cer- 
tain limits to use as they liked; if they 
wanted more they came down to the House 
for it ; if they saved anything, which they 
rarely did, the House did not hear much 


of it. Therefore, the noble Lord’s argu- 
ment broke down. ‘Then the noble Lord 
had said that the Judges were in one 
respect placed in a paraliel position to that 


of our Diplomatists ; but he (Mr. Childers) | 


did not think there were any grounds for 
that statement. 


Lorn STANLEY said, that what he, 


had stated was not that the individual 


Judges were in a parallel position, but that | 


the sum appropriated to the payment of 
the Judges was in a parallel position. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he did not think 
that the cases were at all parallel. The 
Judges of the Superior Courts held their 
offices during good behaviour, and it was 
perfectly right that their salaries should 
not be cut down by the vote of the House, 


but should stand in the same position as | 


persons whose salaries were charged on the 
Civil List. But Her Majesty’s Ministers 
abroad did not hold their offices during 
good behaviour, and there was no reason 
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|why they should not be dealt with in 
the same manner as the Secretary of 
State or a permanent Under Secretary in 
the Foreign Office. It was very unfor- 
tunate that when they were year by year 
getting rid of the idea that any of our 
public servants required to have their 
salaries kept out of the view of the House, 
the Government were not in a condition 
to accede to the adoption of the same rule 
as regarded the Diplomatic Service. Pre- 
cisely the same objections as those urged 
by the noble Lord had been urged for many 
years past against every successive step 
that had been taken for transferring from 
the permanent fund to the Votes of the 
House the salaries of public officers. The 
expenses connected with the Courts of 
Justice, excepting the Judges’ salaries, 
were now charged on the annual Esti- 
mates, and the other evening a question 
arose as to a particular appointment. A 
Vote was brought before the House, and 
after an explanation from the Attorney 
General as to that appointment, the House 
naturally criticized the rate of the sala- 
ries of that particular class of officers. 
But they could not have done that a few 
|years ago, because those salaries did not 
appear in the Estimates. He entirely dis- 
sented from the opinion that no good was 
done by discussing the Estimates. Every 
discussion in Supply on a particular item of 
expenditure, though it might have no im- 
mediate effect, afterwards stirred up the 
Department that was concerned, and also 
the Treasury; und in the following year the 
result of the Motion made the year before 
was seen. On these grounds, he did not 
think sufficient reasons had been given for 
refusing that Motion; and he hoped that 
next year the whole of the Diplomatic 
expenditure would be borne on the Esti- 
mates, and not a part of it merely. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
was glad to hear the noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley) express himself in terms which 
did not imply an intention of offering 
any serious resistance to the views of the 
House on this subject. The existing sys- 
tem was a direct infringement of the 
constitutional maxim that the public 
purse was in the hands of the House of 
Commons. The noble Lord, he might 
|remark, was not responsible for the sys- 
tem, which on former occasions had been 
most strenuously supported by the right 
|hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
‘Lancashire, and also by the late Under 
|\Secretary for Foreign Affairs, with his 
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usual warmth of temperament. Under 


the circumstances, he trusted the noble | 
| people. 


Lord would agree to the Motion of the 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mx. KINNAIRD said, he could bear 
witness to the great care with which the 
noble Lord watched over the expenditure 
connected with his Department. <A great 
principle was involved in this question, 
and nothing whatever had been said to 
prove that this particular item ought to 
be withdrawn from the immediate con- 
trol of Parliament. He believed that the 
noble Lord had defended the system in 
such a manner as he would have done if 
he had entertained very strong convictions 
on the subject; and he hoped, therefore, he 
would accede to the Motion before the 
House. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, that as 
the salaries of Ministers of the Crown 
came before the House in the Estimates, 
he did not see why those of the Diplo- 
matic Service should not also be stated 
clearly in the Estimates, 


Mr. LABOUCHERE, in reply, ob- | 


served that both the present and former 
Secretary to the Treasury—who might be 
supposed to know what was the best for 
economy in conducting the finances — 
were in favour of his proposition. Ile 
hoped the noble Lord would not put the 
House to the trouble of a division. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, all sums 
required to defray the expenses of the Diplomatic 
Service ought to be annually voted by Parliament, 
and that Estimates of all such sums ought to be 


submitted in a form that will admit of their 
effectual supervision and control by this House.” 
— (Mr. Labouche re.) 


The House divided:—Ayes 76; Noes 


72: Majority 4. 


COLLIERY ACCIDENTS. 
MOTION FOK A COMMISSION. 


Mr. GREENE, in rising to move “ That 
an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, that She 
pleased to issue a Royal Commission to 
inquire into Colliery Accidents,” said, he 
might be asked why he, who had no con- 
nection with mines, should bring such a 
subject before the House. His answer was, 
that he, in common with others, deeply 
felt the calamity of accidents in coal mines, 


and considered it a subject well worthy of | 
Even should the debate | 
be unproductive of any practical good, the | 


the Legislature. 


Mr. Darby Griffith 


{COMMONS} 


will be graciously | 
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|country would at least feel that Parliament 


was not neglectful of the lives of the 
He considered that the very fact 
of 2,468 lives having been destroyed 
during the year 1865-6 was a suflicient 
reason for endeavouring to arouse public 
attention upon the subject. Ile had care. 
fully read the Report upon Accidents in 
Coal Mines, and had come to the conclu. 
sion that, although the Committee had 
paid the most careful attention to what 
they had investigated, there still remained 
a great deal to be done, and the progressive 
discoveries of science must always be sug- 
gesting improvements in the management 
of coal mines. He need not draw a har. 
rowing picture of what occurred when 
200 or 300 lives were lost in a colliery; 
but the man must be lacking in Christian 
feeling who could look into a blazing fire, 
remember that so many tons of coal cost 


'a life, and refuse to do anything in his 


power to prevent accidents in future. 
During a long connection with working 
men he had experienced many accidents, 
but he never had a second accident from 
the same cause, and similar vigilance 


| would prevent many colliery accidents, 


There were colliery inspectors appointed 
by the Government, but they went to col- 
lieries after accidents, when all was made 


| ready for inspection, and it was therefore 
| difficult for them to ascertain what might 
| have been the particular causes of them. 
| In the Report of the Committee there was 
|a petition of miners, which set forth that 


the fearful sacrifice of life in mines abun- 
dantly proved that the legislative measures 
hitherto taken were tetally inadequate to 
secure the personal safety of miners ; that 


| the Staffordshire practice of working thick 
'coal in more than one place was highly 
| dangerous; and that the loss of life in 
| ironstone and coal mines proved the ne 
| cessity for more extended legislative super- 
| vision. 
}inspectors were appointed the owners of 


It had been said that if sub- 


pits would be too much relieved of respon- 
sibility. Legislative interference, how- 
ever, was no new matter. In his opinion 
eub-inspectors ought to be appointed, and 
he was told that their appointment would 
be acceptable to the owners of collieries 
if it were made by the inspectors, under 
whom the sub-inspectors should act, and 
to whom they should report. It was said 
that men were fatalists ; but why should 
they be exposed to such risks that at last 
they became hardened and were careless 
whether they lived or died? There were 
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pitmen who had left mines which they | that the Government would assent to the 
believed had become dangerous, and he | appointment of a Royal Commission, com- 
desired so to improve the working of coal | posed of scientific men, who should care- 
mines that the men generally should cease | fully, and without prejudice, examine into 
to be fatalists. In the petition of the | the merits of these tell-tale inventions, 
colliery workers the appointment of sub- | The Oaks Colliery had not been inspected 
inspectors was asked for; and on this} for some years before the accident. He 
point he was at issue with the Committee, | held, therefore, that the present inspection 
who said that they did not think it right | of mines was not sufficient. The number 
to recommend such appointments. What | of Government Inspectors was only twelve; 
he complained of with regard to the Re-| there were 3,000 pits; and who would 
port of the Committee was that nothing | allege that twelve inspectors, without any 
practical had come of it. With regard to | sub-inspectors to aid them, were sufficient 
the proposed examination of overlookers,|for the purposes of inspection? Mr, 
the Committee suggested that no examina- | Thomas Wynne, a Government Inspector, 
tio would afford so good a test as the} had testified to the number of accidents 
personal knowledge of their qualifications | which occurred owing to bad management, 
which the owner of a mine might be ex- | and added that in every case where a good 
pected to have; but he believed that the | manager was got he found that the acci- 
Chairman of the Committee thought the | dents immediately decreased. Well, then, 
overlookers should pass a proper exami-| if the owners of coal mines failed to get 
nation for the office. Then the Committee | good managers, he held that it was high 
said that it would not be well to diminish | time that means should be taken to secure 
the responsibility of owners and managers | them. Mr. Wynne, in his description of 
of mines by any action on the part of| a good manager, said that he was a man 
inspectors; but it could not be said| who thoroughly understood the working of 
that this result would follow if the | mines, and who had served a proper time 
visits of the inspectors were more fre-| under a proper mining engineer. Mr. 
quent than they now were. At present; Wynne also said that he thought it would 
the inspectors rarely went down a mine at | have a very good effect if, in certain cases, 
all, and they visited the mines at wide | the inspector should say to the owner, “I 
intervals, often allowing two years to} think you must take the responsibility 
intervene. [Mr. Jackson: No.] He re-| on yourself unless you get a better mana- 
ferred to the evidence of Mr. Dickenson, | ger.” He hoped the circumstance of his 
and the Report of the Committee, in sup- | calling attention to this subject would pro- 
port of his statement with regard to in- | duce a good result on the owners of coal 
spection. He knew it was held that mine- | pits, for unless they managed their business 
owners ought to continue free from liabi-| better, and accidents became much fewer, 
lity for accidents to work-people which | it would be the duty of every right-think- 
were the result of the negligence of fellow-| ing man to press for further legislation. 
workmen; but, in his opinion, a heavy | Parliament had legislated with regard to 
deodand should be levied on every pit} sanitary and other matters, and yet they 
where an accident had occurred through | were told that they must leave things 
negligence, Under the present system, | alone in a case where accidents were so 
inspectors did not think it their duty to| numerous and terrible. But though the 
visit mines unless they were summoned to | accidents from explosions formed far the 
an accident, or were informed of impending | largest proportion of those which occurred, 
danger. During 1867 there were 500 more | there were many also which took place 
accidents than there were in the previous | from the falling of roofs. He thought he 
year; and that being so, Parliament could | had shown, from the evidence of Govern- 
not say that all had been done which| ment Inspectors, that many precautions 
ought to be done. He hoped that colliery | which could be taken were neglected, 
owners would not think him antagonistic | and that a Royal Commission ought to 
to them; he had no interest either for or| be allowed to decide whether anything 
against them; but it certainly was for their | further was to be done. In the Ouks 
interest that the mines should be safely | Colliery case the jury came to tlie con- 
worked. The great point was to secure} clusion that the deceased had mct their 
adequate ventilation. He believed that | deaths by an explosion of gas; they be- 
there had been some important inventions | lieved that the explosion had occurred in 
for the discovery of gas, and he hoped | consequence of the great accumulation of 
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gas, Which they attributed to the negli- | appoint barristers and civil engincers ng 

gence of the manager and his subordinate | their assistants, so that the mining dis. 

officers, and they recommended that mines | tricts might be visited, and all possible 

should be inspected once in three months | information elicited. 

by competent persons, and that they | 

should be provided with scientific instru- | 

ments for registering the quality and; “ That an humble Address be presented to Mer 
| Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 


quantity of the air that passed through | issue a Royal Commission to inquire into Colliery 
them. The jury were, no doubt, MEN | Aceidents.”—( Mr. Greene.) 

thoroughly acquainted with the working | 
of the pit. It was to be feared that col-| Mr. W. JACKSON said, he did not rise 
liers were too regardless of their lives, and | to oppose the Motion, for there was not a 
often continued working in pits long after | single well-considered suggestion for the 
they were known to be dangerous. Some | safety of their mines that the coalowners 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


outbursts of gas might arise from unavoid- 
able circumstances; but he believed such 
cases were not so frequent as those where 
the accumulation of gas might have been 
prevented by better management. As to 
the safety lamp, many practical men held 
that it had been a curse rather than a 
blessing, it being apt to put men off their 
guard, while any little accident which 
opened it led to an explosion, Mines, 
moreover, were now worked which but 
for the safety lamp would have been 
abandoned. Now, he maintained that 


workings should not be continued where | 


the use of naked lights was inadmissible. 


Not only the prevention of accidents, but | 
the health of the colliers ought to be con- | 


sidered, for who could tell how many lives 
were shortened by inhaling foul gas? 
a naked light could not be used, a pit 
could not be in a proper sanitary condi- 
tion, the right use of the safety lamp 
being to detect the presence of foul gas. 
Whether the single shift or the double 
shift system was the best he would not 
discuss, since the question would be better 
considered by a Commission, as also would 
the question of a third shaft. Only a 
few years had elapsed since two shafts 
were rendered compulsory, and this re- 
gulation had already effected much good. 
A third shaft, according to a calculation 
with which he had been furnished, might 
involve a cost of an extra halfpenuy a ton 
on coal; but the country, having willingly 
paid 2d, in the pound income tax for the 
liberation of thirty of our fellow-subjects 
in Abyssinia, would not think this a con- 


sideration when the saving of 2,000 lives | 


a year was at stake. He had himself no 
interest in mines; but he hoped pit- 
owners and other interested persons would 
co-operate with him in obtaining the ap- 
pointment of a Commission. The Com- 
missioners, it had been suggested to him, 
might, like the Boundary Commissioners, 


Lh. Greene 


If 


| of the district with which he was connected 
| were not most willing to comply with. He 
| agreed that the present inspection was not 
sufficient. Many new collieries had been 
opened in his district, but no new inspec. 
| tors had been appointed. ‘The present in- 
spectors were overworked. He did not 
| think the remedy was in increasing the 
‘number of sub-iuspectors, but in dividing 
' the present districts, which were too large, 
and appointing an additional number of 
inspectors. He regretted that the hon, 
| Member who had brought forward this 
subject was not better acquainted with it; 


' but on behalf of the colliery owners he 
would say that there were no measures of 
safety and precaution which the Govern- 


ment could devise which they were not 
most anxious to adopt. The pecuniary loss 
of an explosion was so great that if the 
coalowners had to pay for the inspectors 
themselves it would be a cheaper thing 
‘than the liability to accidents without in- 
spection. He had not been a member of 
the Select Committee ; but he had read the 
Report and the evidence, and he trusted 
that the Government would carry their 
Resolutions into effect. 

Mr. POWELL said, that as a Member of 
the Committee of Inquiry into the nature 
of a colliery district, he wished to offer a 
few observations on the Motion. At present 
there was a unanimous feeling throughout 

' all acquainted with the subject that the 
number of inspectors must be increased. 
Every one who had read the evidence 
would admit that many accidents might 
have been prevented if the inspection had 
been adequate. It was stated before the 
Committee that complaints were often made 
by workmen to the inspectors which 
brought them to the mines, and one of the 
inspectors stated that when the mines were 
visited the reports of the workpeople were 
usually more than borne out by the facts. 
The Committee came to a strong and unanl- 
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mous recommendation that the number of 
inspectors should be increased, and he was 
much disappointed on taking up the Esti- 


mates for the present year to find that no | 


provision had been made for an increase in 
the number of inspectors. Although, how- 
ever, the condition of things might be im- 
proved by better inspection, that improve- 
ment would be limited in degree unless 


they secured a better class of managers. | 


Colliery owners were agreed that one great 
cause of accidents was the want of skill in 
the managers, and it frequently happened 
that persons who invested their capital in 
collieries with no sufficient knowledge of 
the business occasioned disaster to them- 
selves and others by an injudicious selec- 
tion of unskilled and careless managers. 
But even this would not be sufficient with- 
out a like improvement in the whole class 
of subordinate officers and underground 
viewers. A great change of opinion had 
taken place lately amongst the owners of 
collieries on the subject of inspection, and 
it was felt that this was of the highest 
possible importance, and that the chances 
of accident and loss would be materially 
lessened if there were a number of efficient 
sub-inspectors under the control and direc- 


tion of the inspectors who would be engaged 


in the function of viewing and making sug- 
gestions as to the better management and 
more complete provision for the safety of 
the workmen. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


Ilouse adjourned at half after Seven 
o'clock till Thursday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, May 28, 1868. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Burs—Second Reading— 
Sale of Poisons and Pharmacy Act Amend- 
ment * (103), 

Report of Select Commiltee—Tenure (Ireland) * 
(129). 

Committee— Poor Relief (111); Stockbrokers 
(Ireland) * (105). 

Report — Tenure (Ireland)* (23-130); Stock- 
brokers (Ireland)* (105) ; Cotton Statistics * 
(126-133) ; Documentary Evidence * (88). 

Third Reading—Consecration of Churchyards 
Act (1867) Amendment * (124), and passed. 
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| ARTIZANS’ AND LABOURERS’ DWELL- 
INGS BILL. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 
Lorp PORTMAN, having presented a 
| Petition for Amendment of the Artizans’ 
| Dwellings Bill, of the Board of Works of 
[the Holborn District, said: I tuke the 
| liberty of asking your Lordships’ attention 
\to a matter somewhat personal, but still 
fone as to which it is desirable that I 
| should offer an explanation to your Lord- 
ships. In the observations made by the 
|noble and learned Lord (Lord Chelms- 
' ford) in the discussion on the Artizans’ 
'and Labourers’ Dwellings Bill the other 
(night, 1 supplemented his statement by 
|a paragraph which, as I thought, he had 
omitted. Now, the noble and learned Lord 
|omitted to state to the House that he 
| quoted from The Observer; and, as I was 
'not aware that there were two paragraphs 
'of a somewhat similar nature in two dif- 
| ferent papers, I naturally imagined that 
| he was quoting from Zhe Daily Telegraph. 
It would seem that Zhe Observer had an 
| article of much the same kind, but without 
( the words which to me were so offensive. 
|The passage in Zhe Daily Telegraph of 
Monday, the 25th, was, as I stated— 
“Any fair and reasonable objection will be 
gladly entertained, and any proper safeguard ad- 
mitted, by those who have charge of the measure ; 
} but the Peers, who own so much property in the 
metropolis, and who therefore owe a proportion- 
ate duty to its inhabitants, will oppose this most 
| salutary and necessary piece of legislation at their 
peril.” 
| These were the words I used; and for 
| having used them I am accused this morn- 
ing of practising “a ruse.” But those who 
| have known anything of my conduct for 
| the last forty years will not, I feel sure, 
| suppose me capable of practising anything 
|like a ruse upon your Lordships, or of 
making any statement which I was not 
prepared to support or did not believe to 
be true. I am not in the habit of playing 
that sort of game. Iam too old to do so 
inow. But it is due to Zhe Observer that 
{the acknowledgment should be made that 
its correspondent did not betray it into the 
/use of the same language which found 
| admittance into Zhe Daily Telegraph. 


POOR RELIEF BILL—(No. 111.) 
( The Earl of Devon.) 
COMMITTEE. 
| Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into a Committee on this Bill read. 
Lory REDESDALE said, there were 


| 
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two provisions of the Bill which seemed to 
him open to serious objection. In the first 
place, he did not think it right to deprive 
the small parishes of the right of appoint- 
ing each its own representative to the 
Board of Guardians of the union—thus 
depriving them of any coutrol over the 
expenditure of funds to which they had 
contributed a part; and, in the next place, 
he objected to give to every inmate of a 
workhouse a statutable right to go outside 
to attend religious worship. He thought 
this point would require consideration, be- 
cause it was to be feared that persons 
would avail themselves of such a right for 
the purpose of getting off from workhouses 
and leaving their children behind them. 

House in Committee. 

Clauses 1 to 4 agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Poor Law Board may unite 
small Parishes for the Election of Guar- 
dians). 

Tne Eart or DEVON moved to insert 
after “‘ Parish” the words “in a Union.” 

Lorv KESTEVEN said, this clause 
would violate the principle that represen- 


tation should go with taxation, because | 
the smaller parishes of a union would be | 
taxed without having representatives of 


their own on the Board, and thus the con- 
trol over the expenditure would rest en- 
tirely with the larger parishes. He pro- 
posed that the clause be struck ont, 

Tue Earn or KIMBERLEY hoped 


their Lordships would not expunge the | 


clause. Where each parish was taxed by 


itself it was fair that each parish should | 


have a representative on the Board ; but 


since union rating for various purposes had | 


been introduced, it would be absurd to 
give a small parish, that might perhaps 


consist of only 300 persons, a representa- | 


tive of its own. If this were done the 
representation of the smaller parishes 
would be out of all proportion to their 
population and rated value. The change 
proposed would leave them as much power 
at the Board of Guardians as they were 
fairly entitled to. 


On Question, Whether to insert? Their 
Lordships divided :—Contents 56; Not- 
Contents 28: Majority 28. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Several clauses agreed to ; some post- 
poned. 


Clause 22 (lIow the Religion of Chil- | 


dren to be entered in the Creed Register). 
Lord Redesdale 
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} Eanrt GREY said, he did not think the 
| parents who deserted their children should 
|be allowed to exert any control over their 
| religious education. ‘To do so would be 


, to give a premium to child-desertion. He 
| would therefore move the insertion of 
| words dispensing with the requirement 
| that deserted children should be educated 
in the faith of their parents. 


| After (**Child”’) moved to insert (“ not 
being a deserted Child’’).—(Zarl Grey.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY hoped 
| that their Lordships would not assent to 
|the Amendment proposed by the noble 
|Earl. The provision objected to was 
| already in force with respect to orphan 
| children, 
| Tur-Eant or SHAFTESBURY sup- 
| ported the Amendment. Respect was very 
| properly paid to the religious feelings and 
| opinions of the deceased parents of orphans; 
| but when parents deserted their children 
| they forfeited all their rights over them 
| to the State, which had a right to educate 
| them in the manner it believed to be best 
| for their temporal and eternal welfare. 

Tar Eart or DEVON said, that the 
words objected to were requisite in order 
to do justice to the various religious bodies, 
and to prevent a large number of deserted 
children whose parents belonged to the 
Roman Catholic Church from being seat 
| to Church of England schools. 
| Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
thought it wrong to tax the poor rate- 
) payers of this country in order to suppoit 
and educate the children of Irish parents 
who emigrated to America, leaving their 
children to be a burden upon the tax- 
payers of this country. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that one of 
the most important functions of the Poor 
Law Board was to undertake the educa- 
tion of destitute children in this country. 
If the religion of the parents of destitute 
children could not be ascertained, they 
should be regarded as belonging to the 
Established Church of the country. 

Tar Marevess or SALISBURY said, 
| he did not pretend to question the earnest- 

ness of the noble Karl’s advocacy of the 
Established Church; but it should be re- 
‘membered that the Established Church 
| was, so to speak, in the crucible at pre- 
sent, and if the legislation now souglit to 
be applied to Ireland prevailed, and if a 
| deserted child had no other religion than 
that of the Established Church, it occurred 
;to him to ask what its religion would be 
\ 
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where there was no Established Church 
at all ? 


Lory OVERSTONE said, that deserted | 


children necessarily became the children | 


of the State, who stood towards them i 
loco parentis; and it was the clear duty 
of the State to educate them in what was 
the religion of the State. 


On Question ? Their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 42; Not-Contents 60: Majo- 
rity 18. 

Clause agreed to. 


House resumed; and to be again in 
Committee on Monday the 15th of June 
next; Bill to be printed as amended 
(No. 132.) 

{louse adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o'clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, May 28, 1868. 


Setxct Commirtre—On Queen Anne’s Bounty 
Board nominated. 

Svpptr—considered in Committee — Civit, Ser- 
vice Estimates-—£1!,412,000, on account. 


Pusuic Bitts— Ordered—Bankruptey Act Amend- | 


ment *; Courts of Chancery and Exchequer 
(Ireland) Fee Funds*; Assignees of Marine 
Policies.* 

First Reading— Regulation of Railways * [142]; 
Endowed Schools* [143]; Bankruptey Act 
Amendment * [145]; Courts of Chancery and 
Exchequer (Ireland) Fee Funds* [146]; As- 
signees of Marine Policies * [147]. 


Secoud Reading—Petit Juries (Ireland) * [70] ; | 


! of Cornwall Amendment * [136]; Fairs * 

48). 

Referred to Select Committee—Petit Juries* 
(Ireland) ® [70]. 

Report of Select Committee— Metropolitan Foreign 
Cattle Market [No. 303]; Lee River Conser- 
vaney [No. 306). 


Commitice— Representation of the People (Scot- | 
land) [29]—n.r.; Entail Amendment (Scot- | 
land)* [86]; Petroleum Act Amendment * | 


[93]. 

Report—Metropolitan Foreign Cattle Market * 
[25]; Entail Amendment (Scotland ) * [86-140]; 
Petroleum Act Amendment * [93-141]; Lee 
River Conservancy * [38-144]. 


Considered as amended—Registration of Writs | 


me *(62]; Vagrant Act Amendment * 


Third Reading—West Indies * [124], and passed. 
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ARMY—SUBORDINATE OFFICERS IN 
THE WAR DEPARTMENT. — QUESTION. 


Lorp ELCHO said, he would beg to 
jask the Seeretary of State for War, By 
| whom the present [louse keepers and Office 
| keepers at the War Office, Office of the 
| Commander in Chief, and Quartermaster 
|General, were respectively appointed; the 
salaries they respectively receive, and the 
positions they respectively held in the Pub- 
| lie Service, or otherwise, previous to their 
}appointment ; and the number of Boys, 
| Labourers, Servants, Doorkeepers, Mes- 
|sengers, Temporary Clerks, Clerks or 
| other salaried persons in the Offices of the 
| Secretary of State for War, the Com- 
|mander in Chief, the Adjutant General, 
| the Quartermaster General, the Topogra- 
| phical Department, Her Majesty’s Stores, 
| Pimlico, Her Majesty’s Stores, Tower, and 
the number of persons in these Offices re- 
spectively who have served at any time in 
Her Majesty’s Army? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, tho 
Question embraced such a great variety of 
|names that he should have been disposed 
|to ask his noble Friend to move for a Re- 
| turn if it had not been that as regards the 
| second portion of the Question, by far the 
| larger number of persons there referred to 
| would be found in the Army Estimates ; 
| and if his noble Friend would look to page 
| 84 of those Estimates he would find them 
| there. He would therefore mention those 
| who were not to be found in the Army 
| Estimates. The housekeeper in the War 
Office had been appointed by Lord de Grey 
at a salary of £100 a year, being only one 
half of the salary of her predecessor, and 
| she was the wife of one of the War Office 
|messengers. The office-keeper had been 
appointed by the late Duke of Neweastle, 
}at a salary of £250 ayear. He was for- 
merly a Queen’s Messenger for Lome 
| Service attached to the Colonial Office. 
|The office-keeper in the Commander-:in- 
| Chief's Office was appointed by His Royal 

Highness the Duke of Cambridge, at a 
i salary of £130. He was formerly a mes- 
senger in the same Office, and had pre- 
viously tu that been quartermaster-sergeant 
in the Grenadier Guards. The house- 
keeper had also been appointed by His 
Royal Highness at a salary of £84. 
The office - keeper in the Quartermaster 
| General’s Office had been appointed by the 
Quartermaster General at a salary of £100 
He had been fourteen years a 


| 
| 


messenger in that office, and had pre- 


| a year. 
| 
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viously been a non-commissioned officer 
in the Scots Fasilier Guards. The house- 
keeper had also been appointed by the 
Quartermaster General, at a salary of £50 
a year. With regard to the latter part of 
the Question of the noble Lord, which 
related to the clerks, within the last five 
years military clerks had been substituted 
for civilians, and there were at present 
forty-five military clerks employed in the 
office. It was only fair to say that this 
measure was commenced by Lord de Grey, 
when he was Secretary of State for War. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he wished to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
have any objection to lay on the table a 
teturn explanatory of the latter part of 
the Question ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON replied that 
he had no objection to do so ? 
ARMY —RIFLED ORDNANCE —STUDDED 

SHOT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ESMONDE said, he would beg to | 
ask the Seerctary of State for War, Whe- | 


ther it is true that the studded shot system 
hitherto adopted with heavy rifled ordnance 


has been, or is about to be, abandoned ; | 


and, if so, whether he is prepared to state 


the causes which have rendered such course | 


necessary, and to produce the Report or 
Reports of the Ordnance Select Committee 
on the subject, or of the experiments which 


have led to it; whether any trials have | 


been made of a proposed new system sub- 


mitted to the Government of rifling heavy | 


ordnance with perfect semi-cireular pro- 


jections raised in the gun, and correspond- | 


ing semi-circular grooves in the shot, 
thus strengthening the gun itself and 
making it and the shot both rifled ; and 
whether he is prepared to produce any 
Report made on such proposed system, or 
of the trials thereof, if any such have been 
made ; and, if no trial has been made of 
such proposed new system for rotating 
heavy projectiles intended for the penetra- 
tion of armour-plating, whether he is pre- 
pared to state the reasons why such trial 
has not been made ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON, in reply, 
said, it was not true that the studded shot 
system hitherto adopted with heavy rifled 
ordnance had been, or was about to be, 
abandoned. With regard to a proposal 
made by a gentleman named Murphy for a 
new plan of rifling heavy ordnance, no trial 


of it had yet been made by the Ordnance | 
Select Committee. That Committee, how- | 


Sir John Pakington 
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ever, had made a Report which he was 
willing to produce if the hon. Gentleman 
would move for it, and there would be found 
an answer to his Question as to the reasons 
why the trial had not been made. 


LATYMER’S CHARITY, EDMONTON, 
QUESTION. 


Viscount ENFIELD said, he wished to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education, Whether any re- 
ply has been returned by the Charity Com. 
missioners to the Memorials addressed to 
them by the inhabitants of Edmonton in 
the matter of ‘* Latymer’s Charity” at that 
place; and, whether he can state the course 
which the Commissioners intend taking with 
respect to the said charity ? 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU, in reply, 
said, the Commissioners had thouglit it ex- 
pedient to withhold their reply to the me- 
morials addressed to them in the matter of 
‘* Latymer’s Charity, at Edmonton,” until 
the re-settlement most proper to be made 
of its endowments should, after full con. 
sideration of all its circumstances, be de- 
finitively determined upon. That determi- 
nation had been made, and the scheme 
having been formally perfected, would be 
promulgated in the parish within the next 
few days. 


EDUCATION—TOE REVISED CODE, 
QUESTIONS. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he wished to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, Whether, the Go- 
vernment having withdrawn their Educa- 
tion Bill, it is their intention to propose 
the repeal or alteration of Article Eight of 
the Revised Code, so as to admit Secular 
Schools to the benefit of the Parliamentary 
Grant ? 

Mr. BAINES said, he would beg to 
ask the noble Lord, Whether he is aware 
that the Congregational Board of Educa- 
tion have decided to alter its Trust Deed 
in reliance on the assurances received from 
the Committee of Council ; and that that 
Board, with its Training College and affi- 
liated Schools, would be subject to great 
inconvenience if those assurances should 
not be fulfilled ? 

Lorpv ROBERT 


MONTAGU replied 
that the Government had determined to 
give effect to the wishes of the congrega- 
tional bodies or of other religious bodies 
by means of a general Bill on the sub- 
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ject of education, which had been intro- 
duced into the other House by the Lord 
President of the Council, and it was 
thought that the scheme contained in that 
Bill would have been satisfactory to all 
parties. The circumstances of the present 
Session had, however, obliged the Govern- 
ment to drop that Bill for this year; and 
they thought it would not be advisable, by 
means of a Minute, to deal with one part 
of that general scheme to the exclusion of 
the others. In answer to the Question of 
the hon. Member for Leeds, he had to 
state that he had been informed by him that 
the Congregational Board had altered its 
trast deeds, and he feared that in conse- 
quence they would be put to some incon- 
venience, 


JUDICIAL BUSINESS IN THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS.—QUESTION. 


Mz. LABOUCHERE said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he has any 
objection to lay upon the table of the 
House a Return of the number of Causes 
standing for hearing before the House of 
Lords at the commencement of the pre- 
sent Session of Parliament, and of the 
number already heard during the present 
Session; with the number of days on 
which the Lords have sat for hearing 
Appeals, and the number of hours occu- 
pied on each day of sitting, and the names 
of the Lords who sat on each day ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
if the hon. Member would move for a 
Return on that subject it would not be 
opposed, 


{May 28, 





METROPOLITAN POLICE.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he would | three days, and he had referred it imme- 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the | diately to the proper quarter. Up to the 


Home Department, Whether, before mov- | 


ing the Second Reading of the ** Metropo- 
litan Police Funds Bill,” whereby the local 
Taxation of the Metropolis for Police pur- 
poses is sought to be augmented, he will | 
lay before the House Copy of the Evidence 
taken by, and the Report of the Home 
Office Committee on, the Metropolitan 
Police ; and, whether he will also, before 
the Second Reading of the Bill, produce 
an Estimate of the increased expenditure 
to be incurred thereunder ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he would 
also beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
Whether he will state the mode in which 
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the Police is to be distributed throughout 
the different parishes ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, in 
reply, that the inerease in the metropoli- 
tan police was determined on long before 
the inquiry institated at the Home Office 
took place, and therefore had no relation 
to it. With regard to the expenditure to 
be incurred under the Bill, an Estimate 
had been laid on the table, and would, he 
hoped, be satisfactory. If the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex would give Notice of 
his Question, he would make inquiry whe- 
ther there would be any difficulty on the 
subject mentioned by him. 


MAIN DRAINAGE OF METROPOLIS — 
PETITION OF INHABITANTS OF 
BARKING.—QUESTION. 

Lord EUSTACE CECIL said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, What steps he 
proposes to take with regard to the Memo- 
rial addressed to him by the Vicar, Chureh- 
wardens, Medical Practitioners, and other 
Inhabitants of Barking, complaining of the 
state of the River Thames as dangerous to 
navigation and to the health of the inhabi- 
tants of Barking, and of all the towns 
below London, and praying him to instruct 
the Attorney General to apply to the 
Court of Chancery for an _ injunction 
against the Metropolitan Board of Works 
to restrain them from discharging the 
sewage of London into the River Thames? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, in 
reply, that the Act of Parliament under 
which the sewage was discharged into the 
River Thames had received great consi- 
deration. The memorial to which his 
noble Friend had referred had on!y reached 
the Home Office within the last two or 


present he had got no answer, and there- 


| fore he was not prepared to say what steps 


would be taken, 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL—DISFRANCHISED 
ENGLISH BOROUGHS.—QUESTION. 
Mr. YORKE said, he would beg to ask 

the First Lord of the Treasury, What course 

the Government propose to take about the 
three boroughs proposed to be disfranchised 
by a late Vote of the House, and not as- 
signed to Scotland in the Government 
scheme of Re-distribution ; and, whether 
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the seven boroughs to be disfranchised are 
those which are lowest in the scale of 
population ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I must remind 
the hon. Gentleman that the Instruction 
which was carried by the House only em- 
powered the Committee to disfranchise ten 
boroughs. Now, I do not propose to avail 
myself of that Instruction, except to the 
extent of seven seats, to increase the re- 
presentation of Scotland. We intend to 
adhere strictly to the programme which I 
introduced the other night to the attention 
of the Committee with regard to the repre- 
sentation of Scotland, and therefore I do 
not propose to deal at all with the other 
three boroughs. The boroughs which we 
propose to disfranchise will be taken ac- 
cording to population, that being the rule 
hitherto observed in those arrangements. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Am I correct in 
understanding the answer just given, that 
with the exception of the union of the 
two counties, Peebles and Selkirk, and the 
formation of wnat he calls the border bo- 
roughs, the right hon. Gentleman does not 
intend to go further into the question of 
re-distribution of counties or towns in Scot- 
land? Is that so? 

Me. DISRAELI: Clearly, that is the 
intention of the Government. 


RUSSIA AND BOKIIARA.—QUESTION. 


Sm HENRY RAWLINSON said, he 
would beg to ask the Seeretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he has any in- 
formation of a proposed renewal of Russian 
hostilities against Bokhara; and, if so, 
whether he can state the aim and object of 
such hostilities ? 

Lorpv STANLEY: Sir, in the Journal 
de St. Pétersbourg of the 22nd of April 
there is a statement that a small Russian 
foree had been sent across the Bokharian 
frontier to put down some tribes who had 
given trouble and annoyance to the popula- 
tion within the Russian territory. It is said 
that the foree has been effectual for its 
object, and I am not.aware that there have 
been any subsequent military operations. 


IRELAND—PROPOSED CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY.—QUESTION, 

Mr. MURPHY said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
Iler Majesty’s Government intend to take 
any further steps with regard to the pro- 
posed Catholic University for Ireland ? 
Mr. Yorke 
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Tre Eart or MAYO: Sir, the corre. 
spondence which has been laid upon the 
table of this House has shown that the 
conditions which Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment thought necessary to append to the 
granting of a Charter to a Roman Catholig 
University have been declined by the right 
rev. Prelates who were deputed to act in 
the matter on the part of the Roman Qa. 
tholie hierarchy of Ireland. Under these 
circumstances, therefore, we have come to 
the conclusion that the matter must be eon. 
sidered entirely at an end. 


TURNPIKE CONTINUANCE BILL, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, he would beg to ask the Sceretary of 
State for the Home Department, What has 
prevented the promised early introduction of 
the Turnpike Continuance Bill, and when 
that Bill will be laid upon the table of the 
House ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, he was not prepared to admit that 
anything had prevented the early introduce. 
tion of the Bill, because his hon. Friend 
had given Notice of his intention to bring 
it in to-morrow night, and that would be 
very early indeed. With respect to the 
course of proceeding, it would be this:—A 
very large number of cases would be in- 
cluded in the Sehedule of the Bill for 1869, 
and he proposed to give Notice that a Select 
Committee be appointed early next Session, 
so that the parties concerned might have 
an opportunity of laying before it any re- 
presentations they had to make. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM— 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL—[But 29.] 

(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer, Sir James Fergusson), 


committee. [ Progress, 25th May.) 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 9 (Glasgow to return three Mem- 
bers). 


Mr. GRAHAM said, that there had 
been great disappointment felt in Scotland 
at the result of their proceedings last 
Monday. The claims of the northern part 
of this island to a larger amount of in- 
creased representation than had been ac- 
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corded to it were so irresistible, so much | funds might force another to the labour, 
approved by the House and acknowledged | anxiety, and expensiveness of a pereonal 
by all parties, that, conscious as the people | canvass. The result could only be to 
of Scotland were of the difficulties the Go- | create an organization concentrating poli- 
yernment had to encounter in giving all tieal power in the hands of caucuses or 
they were entitled to, and entirely ap- | cliques, and so controlling in an injurious 
preciating their good faith and kindly | manner the independence both of the elec- 
feeling, they had been led to believe, upon | tors and the elected. Then there was 
the success of the Motion of the hon. | another consideration in the expense ren- 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter), that a | dered necessary by such a constituency. 
larger increase than was now proposed | Even as it already existed, the election 
might have been given them. Glasgow, | expenses of the constituency of Glasgow 
especially, felt aggrieved, containing, as it| were very heavy. It had cost himself 
did, one-seventh of the population of Seot- | something like £4,000 to obtain his seat, 
Jand, and, though not in historical associa- | and he could faithfuliy declare that not a 
tions, yet in importance really being the | penny of that money had been spent in an 
capital of the country. That city con- | illegitimate, corrupt, or, as far as he was 
centrated within itself the manufacturing | aware, in an extravagant manner. [is hon. 
industries like those of Lancashire and ) Colleague (Mr. Dalglish) was not protected 
a shipping trade like Liverpool, and, in| by his long services and the great hold he 
addition, was possessed of an University, | had upon the people of Glasgow from having 
which in past times had been an institu- | to contest the city, and the joint expenses 
tion of great usefulness, and by the eree-| of the three gentlemen who had sought 
tion of magnificent buildings was preparing | the representation of the city at the late 
for a still greater career. It certainly | election had been something like £9,000, 
seemed to the people of Glasgow that The increase of expense arising from the 
the deprivation of a fourth Member was | extension of the franchise would, he was 
avery hard measure, and that the House | informed, be something like one-half, and 
did not deal with them with the considera- | adding the increase that would be caused 
tion and the justice to which they were | by the extension of the boundaries proposed 
entitled ; but when to that was added that | by Government, he believed he should be 
Glasgow was the only constituency in | withinthe mark in estimating the total ex- 
Scotland which was to be made a three- | pense of an election for Glasgow, if con- 
cornered one, he must say that the feeling | tested, at £20,000. The only possible 
of the community was one of great regret | reason, as far as he knew, for entailing 
and great indignation. There had been | upon the constituency and candidates that 
public meetings held in opposition to the | enormous labour, anxiety, and expense, was 
arrangements proposed by the Govern- | for the purpose of inflicting upon Glasgow 
ment, and he was in possession of the! that three-cornered representation which 
strongest remonstrances on the subject. | was put into the English Bill by the other 
One great objection to the proposal of the | House at the last moment. They strongly 
Government was the unwieldiness and ex- | objected to that; and he thought it was 
pensiveness of the constituency that would | with very great reason that they did so. 
thus be created. It must be within the; He had no wish to diseuss the principle 
knowledge of most Members of that House | of Lord Cairns’ Amendment, although 
that it must be a most difficult thing to | utterly disapproving of it; and he was 
canvass a constituency like Glasgow, with | aware that many hon. Gentlemen con- 
its 16,000 electors; and when, as would scientiously held that that was a wiso 
be the case by the extension of the fran-| Amendment on the Bill; but its partial 
chise, it eame to 40,000 or 50,000, he ap-| application to one solitary constituency 
pealed to hon. Members to say, from their | here and there was thoroughly unsound. 
own experience, whether a personal ean- | If the principle be good at all, it must be 
vass by candidates of such a constituency | more widely extended; and if the triangular 
was not wholly impossible. It might be! system could not be made general, if not 
said that personal acquaintance was not) universal, his belief was that they would 
required, and that the candidate might | have to give it up altogether. Besides, its 
rely on his publie addresses and their | introduction into England was no reason 
effect on the public mind; but even if| why they should force it upon a reluctant 
some candidates were content to trust to | constituency in Scotland. So far as Glasgow 
this, any energetic opponent with abundant | was concerned the proposal of the Bill 
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would reduce the active political influence 
of Glasgow, on the occasion of party divi- 
sions on great political questions in that 
House, to that of one of those small bo- 
roughs which have barely escaped disfran- 
chisement. He held it to be unwise, unjust, 
and unsafe, to impose upon a great and 
intelligent community like that of Glasgow 
a system of that kind, which limited to so 
large an extent their chvice of a repre- 


Parliamentary 


sentative, and diminished so unfairly their | 


weight in Parliament. He believed it was 
not for the interest of this country to elect 
only men of great means; and yet what 
possibility was there for any man who had 
not large means to contest such a con- 
stituency ? The proposal he now made to 
divide Glasgow into three constituencies 
would give three distinct constituencies 
each quite large enough in the experience 
of Members for any gentleman to canvass. 
Besides, it must be remembered that those 
constituencies were not decaying and di- 
minishing ones. The constituency of Glas- 
gow was, of all others, probably the 
largest and most increasing in this coun- 
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Mr. DISRAELI said, the Committee 
would observe that, if they acceded to 
those words, they would run counter to 
the Resolution at which they arrived last 
year on the English Reform Bill. Hg 
wished the House clearly to understand the 
issue before them, and to consider whether 
they would rescind their last year’s Reso. 
|lution that minorities should be repre 
| sented. 

Mr. BAXTER remarked, that when 
introducing the Irish Bill the noble Lord 
| (the Earl of Mayo) stated that if the House 
| decided to divide Dublin, instead of giving 
| it three Members on the minority principle, 
|he should offer no objection, adding that 
| the Government were no great advocates 
| of that principle, and that he should be 
| 





sorry to see it applied to any great extent 
in Ireland. Now, the Scotch Members 
| hoped the Government would consent to do 
| for Scotland what they were willing to do 
| for Ireland. 
| Mr. SMOLLETT, as a Member earing 
‘little for party arrangements, and repre- 
| senting a constituency connected with Glas- 
| gow, intended to vote for the Amendment. 


try. It was developing to an extent to 
which no other of which he was aware | He had always objected to triangular re. 
was doing. He opposed the proposal of the | presentation, and voted last Session against 
Government on the ground that it limited | the addition of a third Member to Man- 
the choice of the constituency, involved | chester and three other large towns in the 
great labour and expense, and endangered | North of England. He did so because he 
the independence alike of the Members| thought the system was an improper one, 
and the electors, and deprived Glasgow of | and because it was never palatable even to 
its just weight in the councils of the coun- | the constituencies to which it was applied 
try. The hon. Gentleman was about to| by the Act of 1832, and he looked upon 
move an Amendment, when— | it as perfectly odious now that the extra- 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that an | ordinary principle of the representation of 
Amendment of which notice had been | minorities had been grafted upon it. The 
given by the Lord Advocate was entitied | principle of the representation of mino- 
to precedence. |rities had been thrust upon that House 

Tne LORD ADVOCATE moved the} by the House of Lords, after it had been 
omission of the words from the commence. | repudiated in the House of Commons by a 
ment down to the words ‘‘to serve in majority of 140 votes. It would, he thought, 
Parliament, and” inelusive, explaining | be better to confine the representation of 
that as the number of Members for Glas. Glasgow to two Members if the three seata 
gow had been already fixed at three, the | were to be coupled with this ridiculous 
words in the clause which he moved to| proposal. Glasgow had about 50,000 or 
omit were mere surplusage. | 60,000 electors ; it would be very difficult 

Amendment agreed to. | to ny ag weypeer of position who 
> , | would come before such a constituency ; 
jit ORATAM then moved the ister and ho feared that aftr the fret Gone 
divided into three districts, each returning Election there would be # great deteriora- 
and Weniaen ’ © | tion in the Members for that city. He 

say . | believed that the third Member for Glas- 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 27, | gow, under the proposal for the represen- 


4 ’ ‘ | ° ° o.% : . 
after the word ‘* Glasgow,” to insert the | tation of minorities, instead of being a Con- 


words *‘ shall be divided into three districts, 
each of which shall return one Member to 
Parliament.” —(Mr. Graham.) 

Mr. Graham 


servative, would be much more likely to be 
the worst of the whole lot, and to be either 
@ trades unionist or at all events a delegate 
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representing the views of those mischievous| decision of last year, that fact would only 
associations. The hon. Member for Bir-| recommend it the more. He spoke so far 
mingham (Mr. Bright), ifhe (Mr. Smollett) | individually and for himself; but he was 
recollected rightly, contested this principle; aware that there were many Gentlemen, 
of the representation of minorities with |,even on that (the Opposition) side of the 
great force when it came from the House; House, who did not think with him on that 
of Lords. He (Mr. Smollett) did not be-| point—and he wanted to know how it was 
lieve that that principle would have been| best that, for the interests of them all, 
acquiesced in in the House of Commons,| they should dispose of this particular 
after it came from the Lords if a pro-| matter. He thought it was obvious that 
per opportuinty for discussing the ques-| they were all anxious to make rapid pro- 
tion had been given. The debate was con-! gress with the Bill—and it would be ad- 
tinued on the night of the 8th of August,| vantageous if they could avoid reviving the 
when hon. Members on both sides of the! discussion of last year with respect to the 
House were sick of the name of Reform, | representation of minorities. In his opinion 
and when they were anxious to go off as| both the friends of the principle and its 
quickly as possible to their grouse-shooting | opponents ought to concur in that. The 
and salmon-fishing in Seotland and Nor-| friends of the minority clause, as far as he 
way. The hon. Member for Birmingham, | was acquainted with their opinions, thought 
knowing the principles of the people of} that, in order to give full effect to the vir- 
Manchester and Birmingham, repudiated | tues of that system, it ought to be tried 
athird Member if coupled with the prin-| upon a very extended! scale; and the plan 
ciple of the representation of minorities. | of last year they looked upon as a mere 
He (Mr. Smollett) believed the people of} morsel, and an experiment which was to 
Glasgow would do the same, if they were| give them an idea of the manner in which 
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applied to, to-morrow. In his opinion, it 
would have been better if, instead of adopt- 
ing the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Baxter), the House had 
taken the resolution of striking off all the 
triangular Members from towns and coun- 
ties in England ; and then they would have 
had twelve seats to dispose of for the re- 
presentation of Scotland. But, no matter 
what might be done, the best chance Glas- 
gow had of a diversity of representation 


it would work ; but they were of opinion 
| that if according to that experiment it 
| succeeded, it ought to be extended. If 
_ that were so, then, without any disparage- 
| ment to their opinions, he should think the 
| provisions of the English Bill were amply 
sufficient for that experiment. Why should 
|they re-import into the discussion the 
| whole of this controversy, only with the 
| object of adding one more city to the num- 
ber of those to which the principle was 


in future was to divide it into three dis-| applied? They who were opposed to the 
tinct wards, and let each have a Member. principle were bound to give it a fair trial, 
On that principle, he should support the| which it must have under the provisions of 
Motion of the hon. Member for Glasgow | the English Bill. The plan recommended 
(Mr. Graham). by his hon. Friend (Mr. Graham) had this 
m9 a a — ved ays sneer pes that it did in 
much preferred the proposal made by the | some degree, and perhaps in a very con- 
Government last year with regard to Glas-| siderable degree, meet the views of the 
gow to the one which was now before | advocates of the minority clause, without 
_—— meant po aa to — | raising the — of its eaprennt It 
asgow into two divisions—one on the/| was a new kind of experiment, and let in 
north and the other on the south side of| a considerable new representation without 
the river. The hon. Gentleman the Mem-| departing from that old principle of the 
ber for Glasgow (Mr. Graham) now made| electoral system of this country, that the 
& proposal to divide Glasgow into three | majority should rule, and that the opinions 
divisions, and to give one Member to| of the majority should have weight. The 
each ; and the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. | plan certainly involved a novel experiment, 
Disraeli), if he (Mr. Gladstone) understood | and he hoped the Government would not 
him aright, objected to the Motion of the | feel it to be necessary to object to the Mo- 
hon. Member for Glasgow, on the ground | tion of his hon, Friend. He should desire 
that it would in some manner contravene | to see the adoption of any plan in order to 
the decision of the House last year. For| avoid this needless and irritating contro- 
his own part he should feel that, if it| versy. 
would at all contravene or overturn the; Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he hoped the 
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Committee would not allow itself to be led| 
away from the real issue before it. The hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Graham) asked | 
the Committee to adopt a principle entirely 
without precedent in any other part of the 
kingdom. The right hon. Member for South 
Lancashire said that the Committee might 
adopt a novel experiment. Ile trusted 
that they would do no such thing. The 
proposal of the hon. Member for Glasgow 
was in reality to convert the representation 
for that borough into a simple representa- 
tion by wards, a proposition which had 
been on a former oceasion diseussed and 
rejected by the House. He asked the 
Committee to divide Glasgow into three 
wards with a Member for each, and thus to 
overturn the decision of Parliament with 
regard to the representation of minorities. 
That was the most important principle laid 
down during the discussion of the Bill of 
last year, and the Committee would not 
now ailow it to be abrogated by a side-wind. 
He trusted that in the present advanced 
stage of their proceedings they would 
hear no more of novel experiments. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, if the Com- 
mittee agreed to divide Glasgow into three 
wards, in no one ward would the minority 
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have the slightest chance of representation 


or of ever obtaining a Member. The pro- 
posal of a representation of minorities was 
spoken of as the plan of the right hon. 
Member for Calne, but it had been pre-| 
viously adopted by Earl Russell, who pro- 
posed to try it in thirty or forty divisions 
of counties. 

Mr. DALGLISH said, he was not quite 
sure that so large a principle as the repre- 
sentation of minorities ought to be discussed 
upon this clause. The Government pro- 
posed to give three Members to Glasgow : 
but they also proposed to increase the po- 
pulation returning these Members from 
440,000 to 470,000. In the immediate 


neighbourhood of Glasgow there was a 


population of 30,000 who were equally, 


connected with the borough, and it would 
simplify the question if the Government 
would consent to add 60,000 to the po- 
pulation of 440,000 returning the present 
Members, making a population of 500,000. | 
They should then divide Glasgow into two 
divisions, and give two Members to each 
half. That would be an act of justice, | 
and would save all discussion on this point. 
Ile left the matter with confidence to the | 
Government. 

Mr. SCHREIBER said, the Scotch | 


Members seemed already to have forgotten 
' 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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the plea they originally put forward when it 
was their object to secure additional Mem- 
bers. Then Scotland was to be regarded 
as an integral part of the Empire. He 
was reminded that when the remains of 
Napoleon were brought home from St. 
Helena to Franee, observant Frenchmen 
said they were not only bringing back the 
bones of that great man, but also his prin- 
ciples. Well, when the English seats were 
to be taken across the Scotch border, it 
was not the English seats only, but also 
the English principle that was to be taken 
there ; and that English principle was the 
representation of the minority. He pro- 
tested against the narrow spirit of provin- 
cialism which cropped up among Scotch 
Members immediately the question of an 
English principle arose. The representa- 
tion of minorities was a true and a good 
principle, and as one of the few Conserva- 
tive principles, if not the only one, con- 
tained in the Reform Bill of Jast Session, 
he would not consent to yield it without a 
struggle. 

Mr. OSBORNE said, he hoped the 
Committee would not be led away by the 
bones of Napoleon nor by the assertion 
that that Motion was a novel experiment. 
The principles now invoked on the 28th of 
May were not discussed as principles at all 
on the 8th of August last. They were 
last year all too happy to get away from 
that question, upon which they then voted 
under the pressure of extreme heat and 
equal disgust. He should now vote with 
the hon. Member for Glasgow, not in any 
spirit of provincialism, about which the hon. 
Member for Cheltenham (Mr. Schreiber) 
had lectured them ; but because he hoped 
his vote would be the means of hereafter 
upsetting the most abominable of all ex- 
periments, the representation of minorities 
in Evgland. He believed that a more mis- 
chievous experiment had never been intro- 
duced into our legislation. He trusted 
that all hon. Gentlemen who were shaky 
on that particular question would keep this 
in their eye—that by voting for this Motion 


| they would eventually get rid of the repre- 
| sentation of minorities. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE was much 
obliged to his hon. Friend the Member for 
Nottingham (Mr. Osborne) for having 80 
ingenuously let the cat out of the bag. The 
hon. Member had confessed that his object 
in opposing the proposal for bestowing 


|the third Member upon Glasgow upon 


the minority principle, was the desire to 
get rid of that principle for England also— 
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using the Scotch Reform Bill as other 
Members had done, as the instrument for 
tinkering the English Reform Act. For 
his own part, he was not afraid to say 
that among many absurd and mischievous 
propositions embodied in that Act as it 
had received the Royal Assent, he re- 
garded this one as possessing some sub- 
stantive merit. It was in the gramma- 
tical, and not in the partizan sense, a 
Conservative provision, inasmuch as it con- 
served for large masses of the population 
who would otherwise have been virtually 
disfranchised, a share in the national re- 
presentation. There was, however, one 
point on which his hon. Friend had been 
prudently ambiguous. He had been almost 
pathetic on the discomforts of the August 
fight upon the minority principle during 
the Session of 1867, when the English 
Reform Bill had come back from the 
Lords, but he had forgotten to explain 
whether he intended his present opposition 
tothe representation of minorities to bear 
practical fruit in the present Parliament, 
or to be a protest intended to influence 
the mind of the coming one. If he in- 
tended to follow up the advantage during 
this Session, the llouse might again be 
debating the point in August; and, for 
his own part, he (Mr. Beresford Lope) 
hoped it would be doing so. If it were 
but a protest thrown out to futurity, he 
could only declare against the idle attempt 
to bias the untried Parliament of an un- 
known constituency. The minority consti- 
tuencies in towns like Birmingham counted 
respectively by tens of thousands, and he 
therefore deelined to argue the superiority 
oftheir claim to be represented over that 
of the hundreds or at most thousands, who 
would form the entire constituency of many 
of the smaller seats existing under the Act 
of last year. In spite of his hon. Friend 
he was prepared to support the minority 
suffrage both in England and in Scotland. 

Mr. J. STUART MILL said, the hon. 
Member for Nottingham (Mr. Osborne) had 
called on Gentlemen on that side to sup- 
port the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Mr. Graham), holding out to 
them the inducement of getting rid of the 
principle of the representation of minori- 
ties. That was the strongest possible rea- 
son why those who were in favour of the 


representation of minorities—not as being 


a Conservative measure, but as a measure 
of justice—should vote against the present 
Motion. Nothing could be more unfair 
than to speak of the representation of 
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| those persons who happen to be in a mino- 

rity, whatever might be their political 
opinions, in any constituency, as being in 
| any exclusive sense a Conservative principle. 
On the contrary, it was not only the most 
democratic of all principles, but it was the 
only true democratic principle of represen- 
tation, and they could not have a com- 
plete system of representation without it. 
Man for man, those who happened to be 
in a minority had just as much claim to 
be represented as the majority. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I have only this mo- 
ment entered the House, and have not 
heard the discussion ; but I wish to take 
an opportunity of reminding the Commit- 
tee that last year a majority of more than 
140 Members of this House objected to 
this proposition, and that the circumstances 
under which it afterwards became law were 
very peculiar. The right hon. Gentleman 
now at the head of the Government on that 
oceasion made, what I then described, and 
I now repeat the observation, as the most 
earnest and resolute speech which he made 
during the whole of the Reform Bill dis- 
cussions, in opposition to the proposition 
supported by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Westminster (Mr. Stuart Mill). The 
Hcuse, following his advice and the advice 
of a great many others, by a large majo- 
rity—more than 140—rejected the propo- 
sition. Well, what then happened? Theo 
Bill went up to the House of Lords ; and 
what occurred there soon afterwards? The 
House of Lords proposed some five or six 
Amendments of various kinds and various 
degrees of importance in the Bill. It came 
down to this House for those Amendments 
to be considered here. I need not state 
what all those Amendments were; but the 
two principal ones had reference, the one 
to the question of the representation of 
minorities, and the cther to voting papers. 
The minority clause was the last of the 
Lords’ Amendments that came to be con- 
sidered in this House. All their other 
Amendments, as they were brought before 
the House, were rejected. The voting 
papers, which had been agreed to in the 
other House, were rejected in this. We 
came then to this question, whether this 
minority clause—being the only one of the 
Amendments of the other Ilouse which we 
had not rejected—should be rejected like 
the rest, or should be consented to? Then 
what happened was this. I speak it from 
no mean authority. I know exactly the 
truth of what I am saying. It was felt 
by Her Majesty’s Government that if this 
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House rejected every one of the Amend-| 
ments of the other House of Parliament, | 
it might be regarded as a little severe upon | 


them ; that, possibly, that House might 
have an excuse for suspending the Bill, re- 
fusing to go on with it, and postponing it 
till next year. And, more than that, per- 


haps Lord Derby felt—which was not un-| 


reasonable—that it would be hard for him, 


{ 
| 


} 
| 
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the Leader of the Conservative party, and | 


so long its Leader in that House, to do 
anything that appeared to be like offering 


a rebuff or a humiliation to the House of 


Lords. The result was that the measure 
which the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government had denounced in 
the most forcible terms, which Lord Derby 
himse!f—and I ask hon. Gentlemen oppo- 


| 
| 


site to bear this in mind — had described | 


as utterly unconstitutional—a measure the 
mischief of which he pointed out with 
singular force, and which he declared could 
only be limited by the extent to which the 


proposition itself was limited — that very | 
measure, in order that they might not ap- / 


pear to be a party to doing something like 
offering a rebuff to the House of Peers, 
the Government turned round and supported 
in this House, not having altered their opi- 
nion in the least — the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s opinion at this moment is exactly 
what it was then—hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, I say, some 200 of them, turned 
round, and the proposition which the House 
had rejected by a majority of 140 was 
carried by a majority of 30 or 40 on a 
subsequent occasion. Now, the noble Lord 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland the other 
night, in discussing the Irish Reform Bill, 
intimated what we all know to be true, 
that the Government are not very anxious 
to adhere to this minority principle, and 
would not care much if it were rejected. 
Let me tell the Committee in what condi- 
tion this question stands in the country. 
I represent a borough to which this new 
system applies, and I am also intimately 
acquainted with what is going on in the 
city of Manchester, to which it also ap- 
plies. 


London—there is the utmost dissatisfac- 
tion—nay, indignation—expressed at the 
new system. Every person, I do not care 


election proceedings of the borough — a 
new element which can scarcely be com- 
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ample, you have an election committee 
to manage the contest in Manchester, or 
Liverpool, or Birmingham, or the City of 
London. In three of these boroughs you 
have three candidates to be elected, and in 
the City of London four. Now, I will take 
the case of Birmingham or Liverpool. It 
is obvious that you cannot have a_ joint 
committee for the three candidates, be. 
cause you cannot canvass for three. The 
canvassers can only ask for votes for two 
candidates. No matter how pure or im. 
pure the constituency, the organization of 
election is utterly disarranged, and, in fact, 
made almost impossible. The one of the 
three candidates who may fancy he is not 
being treated fairly by the committee or 
the canvassers will have great reason to 
complain ; and, in all probability, you will 
have some one candidate at the head of 
the poll who happens to be the popular 
man, and where the others will be I do not 
know, though I suppose they will be like 
some of the unfortunate horses which we read 
about yesterday, Asa matter of course, 
the minority in all these places will bring 
forward two candidates only, and will poll 
all their voters for both of them. They 
will have, therefore, a great advantage in 
that respect ; but the majority will do 
nothing of the kind, and consequently 
their whole arrangements will be thrown 
into the greatest confusion. With respect 
to two of these great constituencies — 
Liverpool and Manchester—they consider 
the House, in agreeing to the principle of 
the representation of minorities, treated 
them in a manner not honourable to the 
House nor fair to them. They did not 
ask you to give them an additional Mem- 
ber in order to have this odious system 
introduced. They would not have come 
here and asked for another Member if 


they had known that you would have in- 


Now, in these two boroughs—and | 
I am told it is the same in the City of 


| 
| 
what his politics may be, sees that there! sure of injustice, and, I may say, of gross 
is a new element introduced into the | folly, would take my advice, they would 


troduced a system which did not allow their 
representation to be increased, but which 
really diminished their effective power in 
the House. If I were a member of the 
minority at one of those places—for in- 
stance, if I lived at Liverpool, and were 4 
Liberal, while the majority was Tory—I 
would never give my vote at any of these 
elections. And if these constituencies to 
whom this House has deait out this mea- 


resist all representation to the House un- 
der these conditions. 1 agree with Lord 


prehended, but which, at least, must lead} Derby as to the utterly unconstitutional 


necessarily to a state of chaos. 
Mr, Bright 


For ex-| nature of the proposition, and I am ready 
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to endorse every syllable which the right | i 
hon. Gentleman now at the head of os » Mgel-s < Ao it b . oe ene : 
Government spoke last year when he d is H tata pe 7 
t ’ e- this House. Furth I maintai 
nounced this system. Then look at the ‘there i ae yom tty re 
this ° ie! i i 
utter humiliation to which we in this House United Kingde wetich to in favoce of thia 
were subjected because we adopted that | propositi ~. Hi es cot tae te 
peal ion. itherto you have had 
which we had previously rejected b i i e sai the 
ich ; y a | trial i ‘i i 
majority of 140; and this ody in pA ce bene sae on pe cong Pac : 
to prevent a small temporary difficulty | and an sumed te te . ary 
which the Government was likel i Ante dani 
] y to ex- | greatest constituencies in the kingd 
perience in dealing with the H await yen 
Lords in regard to the Reform Bill. As pe eget ot 9 on ae 
to this particular vote, it is of no great |b soe of glen 
¥ g e gl y cen i 7 
consequence whether another town is added tablish wo te "Twoed yh « 
to the four which have been injured in this , which, if I be wet 1 Bl te Naps 
manner. It is no use saying this is ' i alles a 
matter of great iectsatenad on te as the brechy e ws “th yorryry Tr Tae 
mere extension of the principle to one more | more = 1 giro cl’ hana 
town is concerned ; but J venture to say | Cononnn ‘LOYD LINDSAY id, | 
that after an election under this s i i ¢ pa 
ystem | wished, as a representative of inori 
you will find that the greatest hostility will | count t <~ ca ieaeaee 
u wil : o say a few words on the pl 
exist in all these constituencies t seation. i dress oh 
o the |justice. If the principle of i 
course which you have pursued; and if inoriti lao’ tp wana te 
hich ; you of minorities was not to be maintained i 
give a minority vote to Glasgow, that town | large tow sererer ae 
ve a R t ought not to b intai 
will simply be added to the oth i aeeaiion Wie Sieh aaa te 
er four |in counties. When last year 
large towns which will ask in s at denwaea ak 
¢ ome future that measure, bei M i 
and early Parliament that this disabili : sure, being a Member for a mi- 
Q isability | nority county, he did isti 
should be removed. I do not k: ief pee al opt 
. 10ow whe- | belief that the principle would 
ther any hon. Gentleman thinks I eae of ae 
. am over- | to large towns also, being of opini 
stating the case ; I myself am sure I ee 
; J am | by such an arrangen l irit of 
not. In the two English constituenci i i pg arena ay ap cone 
. { ‘ cies to | servatism might be kept alive i 
which I have referred there exi > lly pg 
exists the | centres of industry. But if tl inci 
greatest possible objection to the system; | wer Tih had gph ones 2 
ere now to be broken throug! l tow 
and I believe the experience of tl ; Sateen ie 
) } ie elee- | were to be exempted fi his sy 
tions will show that they have not obj } maintai fraces ae ee 
t objected | maintained that ti | 
more than they ought to obj i rome Ge ace 
ject. In point|exempted. In sucl 
of fact, one of two things mu 3 re adiedk ae be 
t fact, st happen— | matter ought to ber i 
either the representation must b i hog nage er iy tape 
e utterly | ought not to legislate for S i 
confused in these borouglis or else d | diff Se Rem the ; ae 
estroy 2 ‘it fr i i 
one party putting up one man and oie ! lepieleted ber E we d - fe ] aan his 
J uy sr England. e felt that thi 
two men, so that Manchester, Liverpool, ; ras tl : i ~ 
Aer lledhon of er, pool, ; was the first step towards dividing the 
gham, ondon will be reduced | country int istri 
ee oe be y into equal electoral districts, and 
ess condition which | he trusted the H y 
pater y mage usted the House would not make an 
as 3 e small boroughs ever | i i irecti 
— the Reform Bill of 1832, and whieh rte CARDWELL said, t f 
will probably exist in them as | oy Daryll eat coche 
ong as they those wh i itati 
ie cet t o gave a silent but unhesitating 
presentation at all. May I, | vote in favour of i 3 
or ee » | Vote in favour of the experiment that was 
, mittee not to pro- | tried last year, and | i 
ie. oo year, and he thought it perfectly 
or wi 7 y i 
have no sort of argument except that whies a a we By oy 1 ~ eee 
paalag tarps hich | proposed by the hon. Member for 
ged by my hon. : | i i 
the Member for os hes (Mf Sie —— (Mr. Graham). It was quite evi- 
Mill), wl er (Mr. Stuart | dent that the experiment of last year was 
, who, however, admitted last year | altogetl i + 
that this was not the kind of nlc th hi ~ 3 1 ofc wane Be aye 
+ emetic te tg e history of the representation of this 
of min ocated, and that, | country that sucl inci 
in point of fact, he did not adv » | country that such a principle had been ap- 
ocate the | plied ; and if the Iso w 
representation of minorities at all, b i 0 pag ay abe 
, but a| experiment he should hrink fr 
iter aaker oho ; expe ould not shrink from try- 
— which everybody should be ing it at a moment when they were making 
presented. There has been no argument | these great ch i .. 
ieee wresemoce die a _ great changes in the electoral system. 
ews enunciated | But it was not in the same sense an ex- 
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periment that the former was. When they | 


were creating very large constituencies, | fallen from him, and which I am sure he 


amounting in Glasgow to not less than 


60,000 persons, they were anxious in a} 
spirit of fairness, whether Conservative or | 


Liberal, that a small majority in those 


constituencies should not have a monopoly | 
But if they were to | 
divide Glasgow into three parts it did not | 


of the representation. 


follow that the majority in each of the divi- 


sions would be the same as the majority of | 
the whole, and he thought this a very fair | 
mode of giving effect to the principle which | 


guided the vote of last year. Last year a 
great objection was urged against the adop- 
tion of the principle of triangular voting 
and it was this. 1t was contended that if 
any Gentleman were forced to seek re- 
election during the existence of Parliament 
he would be placed ina very great diffi- 
culty in seeking again the suffrages of a 
triangular constituency. No such objection 
could, however, be urged against the pre- 
sent plan, and he trusted it would be ac- 
cepted by the House. 

Mr. JOHN HARDY said, that what 
was called the minority principle was last 
year supported on the grounds that it put 
an end to the monopoly of large towns; and 
there was no reason why a man living in 


one borough should have three times as 
many votes as a man living in another 


borough. The system of representation of 
minorities would, in his opinion, act as a 
check upon large constituencies, which 
might otherwise demand more than their 
fair share of Members. Manchester, for 
instance, had, he believed, asked no less 
than seven, and he did not know to what 
extent the claims of Birmingham had been 
urged ; but now that this principle of the 
representation of minorities 
adopted there was less danger of such de- 
mands being made in future. If Glasgow 
wanted to try an experiment he would not 
divide it, but would let each man give a 
single vote, and then each representative 
would be really elected by his supporters. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, they all knew that 
the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Bright) wasa devoted adherent to American 
principles. [“ Oh, oh !’"] Gentlemen might 
demur to the remark ; but the hon, Mem- 
ber had openly and manfully avowed it 
over aud over again in that Louse. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I beg leave to say, Sir, 
that there is not a syllable of truth in what 
the hon. Member has said. [‘ Order !’"} 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I beg to call the 
attention of the hon. Member for Bir- 


Mr. Cardwell 


{COMMONS} 


had been | 
| was the second time in the course of the 
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mingham to the expression which haa just 


will upon consideration see is somewhat in 
excess of the liberty of speech that is 
allowed in this House. 

Mr. BRIGHT: The hon. Gentleman 
said that I was a devoted adherent of 
American principles, and that I had openly 
avowed them. In return I say that such 
a charge is entirely without foundation, | 
have no doubt the hon. Member has made 
the observation under a mistake. I my. 
self beg to assure him that he is entirely 
mistaken, and that there is not the least 


| foundation for the statement he has made, 


Mr. LIDDELL felt bound to accept 
the explanation. But whether the hon, 
Member for Birmingham was an admirer 
of American principles or not he had 
proved himself at least an admirer of 
American manners. The hon. Gentle. 
man disliked the applicaiion of the prin- 
ciple under consideration to Birmingham, 
because he knew that the minority in 
that place, which had so long been kept 
under subjection by the iron will of the 
majority, was about to be emancipated. 
That was the true reason why he viewed 
the scheme with disfavour which the House 
solemnly established last year. It was 
getting too much the fashion to forget 
what was done last year. But the principle 
of the representation of minorities was 
adopted after one of the fullest and ablest 
discussions that took place last Session. 
He had merely risen for the purpose of 
putting a single question to the Louse. 
He desired to know whether there was any- 
thing specially sacred or peculiar about Glas- 
gow, or whether it was so wholly different 
from other places that it should have special 
principles of legislation applied to it ? That 


week that a totally new principle of legis- 
lation was sought to be introduced with 
respect to Glasgow. First of all they wero 
asked to give Glasgow four Members, and 
now they were asked to divide it into wards. 
He deprecated such a course of action. 
The minority plan was applied to all other 
towns which had three Members ; and what 
was good for the great towns of England 
must be beneficial for the great towns of 
Scotland, and he therefore trusted that the 
House would abide by the system estab- 
lished last Session. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I do not exactly un- 
derstand the speech of the right hon, Gen- 
tleman the Member for the city of Oxford 
(Mr. Cardwell). He voted last year, he 
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said, for the minority principle because it | by the fact that the minority was nearly 
was an experiment, and now he says he is | equal to the majority; and therefore he 
ing to vote against the minority prin- | voted last year for the minority clause ; 
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ciple, also because it is an experiment; | but all he had heard since satisfied him 


but the right hon. Gentleman gave some 
colour to the explanation of this incon- | 
sistent course on his part by his declaration | 
that the course he takes to-night differs | 
from that he pursued last year in conse- | 
quence of the great size of the constituency | 
of Glasgow. But the constituency of 
Glasgow is not greater than will be the 
constituencies of Birmingham, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and other places ; and therefore 
] do not understand that this is any miti- 
gation of the course which the right hon. | 
Gentleman is taking. Before we divide I | 
wish to draw the attention of the Com- | 
mittee to the assumption running through 
the speech of the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Bright), which was that 
this was a controversy between voting ac- 
cording to what is called the minority 
principle, and the usual plan of voting | 
that has prevailed in this country; but | 
that is not the ease. The controversy now | 
is between the minority principle, which 
the House thought fit to adopt last year, | 
and a new scheme utterly unknown to the 
Constitution. If, indeed, the hon. Member | 
for Glasgow (Mr. Graham) had proposed | 
that the whole constituency should vote for 
three Members, that would be a fair and | 
legitimate subject for the Committee to 
discuss ; but the hon. Member for Glasgow 
has proposed to us a new scheme utterly | 
unknown to the Constitution, and which, I 
think, it would be most imprudent for the | 
House to adopt precipitately without dis- | 
cussion. Therefore, on the whole, I think | 
the wisest course for us to pursue is to} 
adhere to the Resolution at which the | 
House arrived last year ; and I, for one, 
shall vote that the city of Glasgow be 
dealt with as proposed in the clause be- 
fore us. 

Mr. HORSMAN denied that the prin- 
ciple sought to be established by the hon. | 
Member for Glasgow was unknown to the | 
Constitution. At the time of the Reform 
Bill of 1832 the metropolis was divided | 
upon the same principle as that now pro- 
posed, the only difference being that each 
ward in the City of London was to have 
two Members instead of one. 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, there was 


| 
| 


a still more recent precedent in the division | 


of the borough of the Tower Hamlets last 


year. It was only just that the representa- | 
tion of a large place should be influenced | 
i 


| Acland, T. D. 


| Anstruther, Sir R. 


| Barnes, T. 


that the principle was extremely obnoxious 
to all those places to which it had been ap- 
plied. The question now was, not the re- 
scinding of the vote of last year, but the 
trial of an experiment in Glasgow. Liver- 
pool objected to division, but Glasgow asked 
to be divided; and he was willing to try an 
experiment which was in accordance with 
the wishes of the people to be affected by 
it, without at all giving up the principle 
that, in certain cases, it was desirable the 
minority should have an opportunity of 
being represented. In many eases the 
division of a large borough would destroy 
the monotony of its representation. For 
these reasons he was prepared to vote 
with the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Graham). 

Mr. BAYLEY POTTER said, that 
the division of large boroughs into wards 
was a proposal which had been stamped 
with the approval of so high an authority 


|as Mr. Cobden, who expressed favourable 


views of it in a letter which he wrote in 
1865. He (Mr. Potter) would support the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Graham). 

Mr. Serseant GASELEE said, he be- 
lieved the decision come to last year was 


re . 
injurious, absurd, and derogatory to the 


dignity of the House. He would support 
the Amendment, although he would have 
preferred to have given three votes to the 
electors constituting the majority in Glas- 
gow. 


Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.’’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 185 ; 
Noes 244: Majority 59. 


AYES. 
Bright, J. (Birmingham) 
Bright, J. (Mauchester) 
Bruce, rt. hon. li. A. 
Buller, Sir A. W. 
Buller, Sir E. M. 
Candlish, J. 

Cardwell, rt. hon, E. 
Carnegie, hon. C. 
Carter, S. 

Cave, T. 

Childers, H. C. E. 
Cholmeley, Sir M. J. 
Clive, G. 

Colebrocke, Sir T, E. 
Collier, Sir R. P. 
Colthurst, Sir G. C, 
Corbally, M. E, 


Adam, W. P. 
Agnew, Sir A. 
Allen, W. S. 
Amberley, Viscount 
Andover, Viscount 


Antrobus, E. 
Ayrton, A, S. 
Baines, E. 


Barron, Sir HI. W. 
Baxter, W. E. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Biddulph, Colonel R. M. 
Blake, J. A. 

Bouverie, rt, hon. E, P. 
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Craufurd, E. H. J. 
Crawford, R. W. 
Cremorne, Lord 
Crossley, Sir F. 
Davey, R. 

Davie, Sir IT. R. F. 
Denman, hon. G. 
Dent, J. D. 
Dering, Sir E. C. 
Dilke, Sir W. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dixon, G. 

Duff, M. E. G. 
Dundas, F. 
Edwards, H, 
Eliot, Lord 
Erskine, Vice-Ad. J. E. 
Esmonde, J. 
Ewart, W. 

Eykyn, R. 

Fildes, J. 
FitzGerald, rt. hn. Lord 


O. A. 
Fordyce, W. D. 
Forster, C. 
Forster, W. E. 
Fortescue, rt. hn. C. S. 
French, rt. hn. Colonel 
Gaselee, Serjeant S. 
Gilpin, C. 
Gladstone,rt. hn. W. E. 
Glyn, G. G. 
Goldsmid, Sir F. H. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Gower, hon, F. L. 
Gray, Sir J. 
Gregory, W. H. 
Grenfell, H. R. 
Greville-Nugent, A. W. 
F 


Greville-Nugent, Col. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grove, T. F. 
Hankey, T. 

Hanmer, Sir J. 
Ilarris, J. D, 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Hay, Lord J. 
Ilay, Lord W. M. 
Hayter, A. D. 
Headlam, rt. hn. 
Ilenderson, J. 
llervey, Lord A, 
llibbert, J. T. 
Holden, J. 
Holland, E. 
Horsman, rt. hon. E. 
lloward, hon. C. W. G. 
Ilughes, W. B. 

Hurst, R. H. 

llutt, rt. hon. Sir W. 
Jackson, W. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 

King, hon, P. J. L. 
Kinglake, A. W. 
Kinglake, J. A 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
Laing, S. 

Lawrence, W. 

Layard, A. H. 
Leatham, E, A. 
Leatham, W. I. 
Leeman, G. 


T. E. 
H.C. 


Parliamentary 


Lefevre, G. J. S. 
Lewis, H. 
Lorne, Marquess of 
Lusk, A. 
M’ Laren, D. 
Martin, C. W. 
Martin, P. W. 
Matheson, A. 
Matheson, Sir J. 
Melly, G 
Merry, J. 
Milbank, F. A. 
Miller, W. 
Milton, Viscount 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Moffatt, G. 
Moncreiff, rt. hon. J. 
Monk, C. J 
Nicholson, W. 
Nicol, J. D. 
Norwood, C. M. 
O’Brien, Sir P. 
O’Donoghue, The 
Ogilvy, Sir J. 
O’Loghlen, Sir C. M. 
Osborne, R. B. 
Otway, A. J 
Owen, Sir H. 0. 
Paget, T. T. 
Palmer, Sir R. 
Parry, T. 
Pease, J. W. 
Peel, A. W. 
Pelham, Lord 
Philips, R. N. 
Potter, E. 
Potter, T. B 
Price, W. P. 
Pryse, E. L. 
Pritchard, J. 
Ramsay, J. 
Rebow, J. G. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Robertson, D. 
Rothschild, Baron L. de 
Rothschild, N. M. de 
Russell, A. 
St. Aubyn, J. 
Salomons, Mr. Ald. 
Samuda, J.D’A. 
Saunderson, E. 
Scott, Sir W. 
Seely, C. 
Seymour, A. 
Sherriff, A. C. 
Smith, J. B. 
Smollett, P. B. 
Speirs, A. A. 
Stansfeld, J. 
Stone, W. H. 
Stuart, Col. Crichton- 
Sykes, Colonel W. H. 
Taylor, P. A. 
Thompson, M. W. 
Tomline, G. 
Trevelyan, G. O. 
Vanderbyl, P. 
Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Waldegrave-Leslie, hon. 


G. 
Watkin, E. W. 
Weguelin, T. M. 
Western, Sir T. B. 


{COMMONS} 


| Whalley, G. IT. 

| Whatman, J. 
Whitbread, S. 

| White, J. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Winterbotham, H. 8 P. 


R eform— 


Woods, H. 
Young, G. 


TELLERS. 
Graham, W. 
Dalglish, R. 


NOES. 


, Adderley, rt. hon. C. B. 
| Akroyd, E. 
| Annesley, hon, Col. H. 
| Archdall, Captain M. 
| Arkwright, R. 
| Aytoun, R. S. 
| Bagnall, C. 
| Bailey, Sir J. R. 
| Baillie, rt. hon, H. J. 
| Baring, T. 
Barnett, H. 
| my Viscount 
} Barry, A ~H.8 
| Bass, A. 
Bateson, Sir T. 
| Beach, Sir M. H. 
Bective, Earl of 
| Beecroft, G. S. 
Bentinck, G. C. 
Benyon, R. 


Pack- 


Blennerhassett, Sir R. 
Bonham-Carter, J. 
Booth, Sir R. G. 
Bowyer, Sir G. 
Brett, Sir W. B. 
Brown, J. 

Browne, Lord J. T. 
Bruce, Lord C. 
Bruce, Major C. 
Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Bruen, H. 

Burrell, Sir P. 


Butler-Johnstone, H. A. 


Buxton, C. 

| Buxton, Sir T. F. 

| Capper, C. 

| Cartwright, Colonel 
Cave, rt. hon. 8, 
Cavendish, Lord E. 

| Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 

| Clinton, Lord E. P. 

| Cochrane, A.D.R.W.B 

| Cole, hon. H. 

| Cole, hon. J. L. 

| Corrance, F.S. 

| Cooper, E. H. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
ee Viscount 
Cox, V 

| Cubitt, G. 
Dalkeith,Earl of 
Davenport, W. B. 
Dawson, R. P. 
Dick, F. 
Dimsdale, R. 
Disracli, rt. hon. B. 
Doulton, F. 
Du Cane, C. 
Duff, R. W. 


| Duncombe, hon. Adml. 
; Duncombe, hon. Colonel 


Beresford, Capt. D. W. 
Bernard, hon. Col. I. B. 


Dunne, rt. hon. General 
Dyke, W. H. 

Dyott, Colonel R. 
Eaton, H. W. 
Eckersley, N. 
Edwards, Sir H. 
Egerton, E. C. 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elcho, Lord 

Ellice, E. 

Evans, T. W. 

Fane, Lieut.-Col. H. H. 
Fane, Colonel J. W. 
Faweett, H. 

Feilden, J. 
Fergusson, Sir J. 
Fitzwilliam, hn.C.W.W, 
Floyer, J 

Forde, Colonel 
Galway, Viscount 
Garth, R. 

Gaskell, J. M. 
Goddard, A. L. 
Goldney, G. 
Goldsmid, J. 
Goodson, J. 

Gordon, rt. hon. E. §. 
Gore, J. R. 0. 

Gore, W. R. 0. 
Gorst, J. E. 

Gray, Lieut.-Colonel 
Greene, E. 

Griffith, C. D. 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Gurney, rt. hon. R. 
Gwyn, H 

Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hamilton, Viscount 
Hardy, rt. hon. G. 
Hardy, J. 

Hartley, J. 

Hartopp, E. B. 
Ilarvey, R. B. 

Hay, Sir J. C. D. 
Henley, Lord 
Henniker-Major, hon. J. 


Herbert, rt. hn. Gen. P. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hogg, Lieut.-Col. J. M. 
Holford, R. S. 
Holmesdale, Viscount 
Hope, A. J. B. B 
Hlorsfall, T. B. 
Hotham, Lord 

Howes, E. 

Huddleston, J. W. 
Hughes, T. 

Hunt. rt. hon, G. W. 
Jones, D. 
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Karslake, E.. K. Portman, hon. W. H.B. to the wishes of the inhabitants of thoso 
_—— ry J.B. —a s. | burghs (Partick and Govan) and also to 
avans , . gh, . 
Kekewich, S. T. Read, C.S. | the wishes of the people of Glasgow, as 
Kelk, J. Repton, G. W. J. evidenced by the fact that public meetings 
Kendall, N. Robertson, P. F. had been held, where resolutions were 
manase, =. W. Royston, Viscount | passed protesting against any such exten- 
— ae. ‘sion. It was quite clear that the inevitable 
King, J. K. Sandford, G. M. W. 1 la b 1 ° tl 
Kingscote, Colonel Schreiber, C. result wou e a large extension of the 
Knatchbull-Hugessen,E Selater-Booth, G. ;municipal boundaries. The county of 
Knight, F. W. Scott, Lord H. ‘Lanarkshire should at least have four 
Knightley, ea Se peerage H. - ‘Members. He protested in the name of 
— ——" semi CG... | these towns and of Glasgow against this 
Lamont, J. Simonds, W. B. ee oe = ym : 
Langton, W. G. Smith, A. R. % said, he altogether ob- 
Lascelles, 7 E.W. _— “4 , 3 |jeeted to the extension of the borough of 
ader, omerset, Uolone | ; > 
Lechmere, Sir E.A. I]. Somerset, E. A. pore. He did y" want to be > 
Lennox, Lord H. G. Stanhope, J. B. | pe ed to vote against the proposition that 
Leslie, C .P. Stanley, Lord each elector should only have two votes. 
Liddell, hon. H. G. Stirling-Maxwell, SirW. | If, however, he had to vote on the whole 
red ar ae bamoee og Sir . — ‘elause he would have to vote against it. 
Lindsay, Colonel R. L. Stuart, Lt.-Col. W. =| A fter some further discussion, 


g, R.P. Stucley, Sir G, S, ee 6 
i, iC. Sturt, Lt-Colonel N. Sim EDWARD COLEBROOKE with- 
Lopes, Sir M. Sturt, HH. G. drew his Amendment. 


Lowe, rt. hon. R. Surtees, ©. F. | Mr. BOUVERIE then moved as an 
Lowther, J. Surtees, H. E. Amendment to leave out all the words 
Lowther, W. Sykes, C. ft “ . tl ” to tl d f tl 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. Talbot, C. R. M. ee. we oe aa ee ee 
Mackinnon, W. A. Thompson, A. G. ‘clause, for the purpose of inserting ex- 
Mahon, Viscount Thynne, Lord U. F. isting Parliamentary boundaries,” the 
Mainwaring, 'T’. Tollemache, J. | object being to limit the constituency to 
Maleolm, J. W. Torrens, R. those boundaries. 


ee Lord. Tee od A.E.uin-| Mg. DALGLISH said, that by adopting 


Manners, rt.hn. Lord J. Trevor, Lord A. E. Elill- . 
Marsh, M, II. Turner, C. the Amendment they would withdraw the 


Mayo, Earl of Turnor, E. franchise from 7,300 electors—a principle 
Miles, J. W. Vandeleur, Colonel which was opposed to the whole spirit of 
Mithnd, W. 1 Walker, Major G.G, | the Bill 
ieteem, sie. Lord R, Walrond, Dw. a, Mr. M‘LAREN said, he begged to re- 
Montgomery, Sir G. Walsh, hon. A. mind the Lord Advocate that these two 
Morrison, W. Warner, E. boroughs (Govan and Partick) were as 
amege rt. hon. J.R. Warren, rt. hon. R. R. | completely constituted boroughs as was the 
Neate, C. Waterhouse, S. : . 
Neeld. Sir J. Welby, W. E. city of Glasgow. During the Recess, a 
Neville-Grenville, R. Wise, H. C. deputation of gentlemen from them came 
Newdegate, C. N. Woodd, B. T. to Edinburgh to ask the Lord Advocate 
Kewpert, Visoount Sey ag — 3 not to include them within the boundaries 
Northeote, rt. hn. Sir S. Wynn, C. ww. of Glasgow. These gentlemen, being in 
O'Neill, hon. E. Wynn, Sir W. W. Edinburgh, asked him if he would receive 
Paget, R. H. Wyvill, M. them in his house, which he did. They 
gt rt. 3 SirJ. Yorke, J. R. came from the Lord Advocate’s house to 
arker, Major his, and they said there was hardly any 
Patent an. Cul. We Tavler, Colonel difference of opinion in these two boroughs 
Pim, J. Noel, hon. G. J. against being attached to Glasgow. It was 
not enough for this House to inquire what 
Glasgow wished. They ought to inquire 
Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE moved what these two boroughs would like. 
to strike out all the words after ‘* Glasgow’’ | When this plan might be altogether dis- 
in the second part of the clause, which approved of the moment the Select Com- 
would have the effect of preventing the | mittee had reported against the extension 
extension of the boundaries of Glasgow. |of English large boroughs, why should 
The proposal of the Government was with- | they hurry on the people of Glasgow into 
out any precedent in the English Bill. He ia union with towns which repudiated it? 
protested against it, because it was taal As for giving them household suffrage, 
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they did not want household suffrage on) 
The Lord Advocate said | 


these conditions. 
he was going to include some additional 


territory ; in short, he was going to add| 


50,000 inhabitants to Glasgow, the popu- 
lation of which was already nearly 440,000. 


Would it not be better to make such a! 


new district a borough, and give it a 
Member of its own ? 

Sin JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 
if the districts which it was proposed to 
unite to Glasgow were not so united, the 
inhabitants of those districts would not 
have the franchise. He therefore hoped 
the Committee would consent to the exten- 
sion of the boundary, though he was sorry 
they had not been able to get another 
Member for Glasgow. 


Mr. MONCREIFF said, the proposal | 


was one most arbitrary and most unjust, 


and was very repugnant to the people | 
whom it affected ; and for this plain reason, | 


that the inclusion within the Parliamentary 
boundary would be the first step towards 
inclusion within the municipal boundary. 
Toe LORD ADVOCATE adwitted 
there was some difference of opinion on 
this subject among the people in the dis- 
triets proposed to be united to Glasgow. 
Some part of the municipal boundary of 


Glasgow was at present outside the Par- 


liamentary boundary. This was a matter 
which might be settled by a Boundary 
Commission. As the town had increased 
very much since 1832, was it not reason- 
able that there should be a re-arrangement 
of boundary now, so as to include districts 
that ought properly to be deemed to be 
within the Parliamentary borough ? 

Mr. J. STUART MILL said, Glasgow 
having grown to so great an extent, it was 
not unreasonable that its boundaries should 
be revised and extended, provided its re. 
presentation were extended also. He ap- 
prehended that its fair proportion-of Mem- 
bers, in reference to its population and 
wealth, would be not less than six. The 
arguments of the Government would be 
extremely good then; but as the vast 
population of Glasgow was represented by 
an inadequate number of Members, he 
could not admit that in order to admit an 
additional number of persons to share in 
that inadequate representation, a large 
proportion of them should be deprived of 
their county vote, which was really valu- 
able to them. 

Si EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he was perfectly aware that there were 
portions of Glasgow where the boundaries 
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have extended, and he did not wish for 
moment to stand in the way of any pro. 
position of the Government to give a fair 
boundary to the burgh. That was, how- 
ever, a question of principle, not of detail, 
to be referred to a Commission. THe had 
no objection to refer it to a Commission, if 
the Commission were instructed to inquire, 
having reference to the municipal bounda- 
ries and the burghs. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 


| hon. Member for Lanarkshire (Sir Edward 


Colebrooke) admitted that there were cer. 
tain portions of the municipal boundaries 
of Glasgow that ought to be brought within 
the Parliamentary boundaries. With re. 
spect to those parts, the inhabitants were 
all unanimous in wishing to bring them 
within the Parliamentary limits. Now, 
this must be settled by the schedule, and 
Members by allowing the clause to pass in 
its present shape would not be precluded 
from discussing what the precise boundaries 
should be when the schedule was consi- 
dered, while further time would thus be 
given for weighing the point which had 
been raised. 

Mr. BOUVERIE remarked that if his 
Amendment were carried, it would still be 
competent for the Government to move a 
rider extending the boundaries. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he had understood 
from the statement of the Lord Advocate, 
as well as that of the right hon, Gentle- 
man, the [fome Secretary, that the Go- 
vernment were disposed to receive favour- 
ably the proposition made from that side 
of the House. With respect to the large 
English boroughs, they had had a Commis- 
sion which reported that the same thing 
should be done as was now proposed to be 
done at Glasgow. But that Report, with 
regard to most of the great boroughs of 
England, had been entirely unsatisfactory, 
because the Commission paid no regard to 
the wishes of the people. When the Re- 
port came before that House, the House 
was compelled to appoint a Committee of 
the House to re-consider the decisions of 
the Commission. Of course, they knew 
not either when the Committee would 
report, or what they would report. But 
it was quite clear that, according to the 
principle the House adopted with regard 
to the large boroughs of England, it would 
be very unsatisfactory to accept at once a 
proposition like that which was shown to 
be equally unsatisfactory to all those per- 
sons within the burgh of Glasgow, and 
to those who were proposed to be brought 
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within it. 
propose to extend the boundaries of the 
burgh as far as the municipal boundaries. 
It clearly could not be right to disregard 
the opinions of thousands of persous who 
objected to have their own municipal insti- 
tutions merged in the municipal institutions 
of a larger and neighbouring city. 

Mn. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
what the hon. Member proposed was ex- 
actly what he had said. He should propose 
that the schedule should be filled up as far 
as the municipal boundaries, leaving the 
other question open for consideration. 

Mr. CRAUFURD thought as they had 
possession of the question they had better 
settle it at once. 

Mr. MONCREIFF suggested that the 
Amendment should include both the muni- 
cipal and Parliamentary boundaries. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he adopted this 


suggestion. 


Amendment proposed, in line 28, to 
leave out from the words ‘* comprise the ”’ 
to the end of the Clause, in order to add 
the words ‘space included within the ex- 
isting Parliamentary or municipal bounda- 
ries.’ —(I/r. Bouverie.) 


Question put, “ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 112; 
Noes 112. 


And the numbers being equal, the 
Chairman stated it was evident that the 
Committee hesitated to make the altera- 
tion proposed in the Clause contained in 
the Bill as it had been read a second time 
in the House; considering, also, that if 
the Clause were maintained in its present 
form the Committee would have a further 
opportunity of discussing the question when 


itreached the Schedule, he felt he should | 


best fulfil his duty by giving his vote with 
the Ayes. 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE proposed a 
proviso— 
“That at a contested Election for Glasgow 


ho person shall vote for more than two can- 
didates,” 


Mr. BAXTER rose to protest against 
this proceeding on the part of the Govern- 
ment. Clause 6 was postponed with a 
general understanding that this question 
should be discussed with the postponed 
clause, and brought up in due course on 
Monday night. 
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Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
the question had been raised by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, the whole discussion hav- 
ing turned on the question whether the 
proposal of the hon. Member (Mr. Graham) 
should be adopted, or whether the principle 
of representing minorities should, as the 
Government proposed, be carried out. It 
clearly could not be said that the matter 
had been raised without notice, since the 
other side of the House had distinctly 
raised it. He could see no reason for re- 
serving a question which had been decided 
by so large a majority. 

Sirk GEORGE GREY thought more 
time should be given for the consideration 
of the question. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, that although 
the division of the city into three wards 
had been negatived, it might be proposed 
to give two Members to that part of 
Glasgow on the north side of the Clyde, 
and one Member to that on the south. It 
was only fair that time should be given for 
fully considering the matter. 

Mra. GATHORNE HARDY, rather 
than delay the progress of the Bill, would 
consent to defer the question, though he 
believed the feeling of the Committee would 
be as strong upon it on a future stage as it 
was now, 


Proviso, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 10 (New District of Burghs to 
return One Member), 

Mr. YORKE moved, that the clause be 
postponed. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY stated that 
the Government were willing to postpone 
this and the following clauses until it had 
been decided what course should be taken 
with the counties. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he was going 
to propose an Amendment on that clause, 
of which he had given Notice. He wished 
to raise the question as to whether the two 
counties should not be united. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY suggested 
that the best course to adopt would be to 
allow his right hon. Friend (The Lord 
Advocate) to move that the county of 
Selkirk cease to return one Member, and 


‘that the county of Peebles cease also to 


return one Member, and that the two be 
united and jointly return one Member, and 
then any discussion could be taken on the 
matter, 
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Mr. CRAUFURD said, he was quite} 
willing to accede to the suggestion which 
had just been made by the Home Secre- 
tary. 


Parliamentary 


** Motion, ‘‘ That the Clause be post- 
poned,’’ by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE then moved, 





in page 3, line 30, after ‘‘ burghs,” to} 
insert— 
“And Towns of Hawick, Galashiels, and | 


Selkirk, specified in Schedule (B.) hereto an- | 
nexed, shall be constituted into a District of | 
Burghs, and such District shall return one Mem- | 
ber to serve in Parliament.” 


Mr. MONCREIFF said, aos far as his | 
own feeling went in the matter, he was | 
entirely against the proposed course of ac- | 
tion, and he thought that was the general | 
impression of the Scotch Members. If) 
counties were to be doubled up in that way | 
—he did not say that Selkirk and Peebles | 
did not form a very strong case for the ap- | 
plication of the principle; but, ou the other | 
hand, he said that it was a course which he 
did not think ought to be followed. If 
they once adopted that system, there was | 
no knowing where it was to stop. Tlow- | 
ever, he admitted that in the discussion of 
that Bill it was not desirable to have too | 
many contests; and he should not carry his | 
opposition further than the remarks which 
he had made, though he could not refrain 
from expressing the strong opinion which | 
he held against the advisibility of adopting | 
the proposed system. 

Sin JAMES FERGUSSON said, he} 
was very glad the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Moncreiff) did not propose 
to carry his opposition further than the) 
remarks which he had just made, and he| 
(Sir James Fergusson) must say that he | 
thought the proposition deserved a more | 
generous reception at his hands. He ven- 
tured to think that there was a great prin- 
ciple involved, and that principle was one | 
which ought to commend itself to hon. 
Members. The towns in their schedule 
were rising towns — not very large, per- 
haps, from an English point of view, but | 
still large for. Scotland ; and in proposing | 
that Selkirk should cease to return one 
Member, they only proposed its disfran- 
chisement for a special purpose—namely, 
to unite it with Peebles. He did not think 
that, under the circumstances, the Com- | 
mittee ought to consider the proposition | 
of the Government anything but a liberal | 
one, and he was surprised that it had been | 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy \ 
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received in the manner it had by the 
right hon. and learned Member for Edin- 
burgh. 

Mr. LAING said, he must also express 
his surprise at the observations that had 
fallen from the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Moncreiff), and that he 
should be opposed to this proposition. Ile 
(Mr. Laing) thought the Scoteh Members 
ought to look to the opinions of their con- 
stituencies. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman said that this proposition was 
against the opinion of the Scotch repre. 
sentatives. Now, he must say that asser. 
tion was entirely contrary to the fact; be- 
cause the opinion of the Seotch Members 
was strongly in favour of the scheme ori- 
ginally proposed by the hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Baxter), in which several 
large constituencies would have obtained 
additional representation. Not being able 
to carry out that—because they have only 
succeeded in getting seven, instead of ten 
Members—the question now comes, whe- 
ther, by uniting those very small counties 
in Scotland, which were obviously below 
the standard of county representation in 
England and Wales, they could get addi- 
tional Members to supplement the inade- 
quate representation at present existing in 
some parts of Scotland. A Conservative 
Government—he must do them the justice 
of saying—had made a step in that diree- 
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| tion, and they had volunteered and offered 


what was really a Liberal measure, and 
then opposition was made by the Law Ad- 
viser of the late Liberal Government to 
any more progress being made in that di- 
rection. Of the two counties in question 
one had a population of 10,444 and the 
other of 11,408. They would in future 
be represented by one Member, and that 
would enable the Committee to give one 
Member to Perthshire, with a population 
of 100,000, or to the city of Aberdeen, 
with a population of 90,000, and which 
would have 7,000 voters under the new 


| Bill. 


Mazon CUMMING BRUCE, referring 
to a statement that no such thing as a 
union of counties existed in Scotland, re- 
minded the Committee that he represented 
the counties of Nairn and Elgin. When 


| the right hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 


Moncereiff) talked about the Scotch Mem- 
bers having objected to this proposition, 
he forgot to say that some of the Scotch 
Members had never heard of some of the 
meetings which had been held until after 
they were over. 
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Mr. M‘LAREN said, the assertion of 


his right hon. and learned Colleague | 
(Mr. Monereiff), that the Scotch Members | 
were not favourable to this proposal re- 
quired to be explained a little, because 
it was apt to convey an erroneous impres- 
sion. The Motion for uniting those two 
counties was put upon the Paper by him- 
self a month ago, and at the meetings 
of the Scotch Members which had been 
held, he was not aware that any Member 
objected to it. One hon. Gentleman cer- 
tainly did ask him if he was going to 
persist in it, and he said he was. This 
was all that occurred. On the merits of | 
the question, therefore, he thought that 
the hon. Baronet (Sir James Fergusson) 
had a right to appeal to this side of the | 
House. There were towns in that district | 
which had increased in an extraordinary | 
degree ; the three burghs would have 
25,000 inhabitants, and he did not think 
there were 25,000 more industrious, ac- | 
tive, or energetic people anywhere. Only 
to-day he had a letter from a gentleman, 
expressing the pleasure universally felt at 
the fact that the Government had agreed 
to the proposition. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, that 
the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Bright) had said that this was not a ques- 
tion of nationality, and that Scotland was 
only the name of that portion of Her 
Majesty’s dominions north of the river 
Tweed ; and further, that if a place was 
worthy of representation it ought to have | 
it. In both of those opinions he coincided, 
and wished them to be applied to Eng- | 
land; for it was well known that some 
of the enfranchised counties of Scotland 
were not so numerous and wealthy as some 
agen which had no representation at 
all. 

Mr, AYTOUN begged simply to say 
that he was exceedingly surprised to hear 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. Monereiff) declare that | 
the Scotch Members as a body agreed with | 
him in feeling a dislike to the system of | 
uniting counties, as proposed. 


He was in | 
favour of that principle when it could be | 
done without straining, because he desired | 
to adopt any means which would diminish | 
the undue influence of very large land- | 
owners, and he was delighted to see any | 
measure proposed or carried which would | 
effect that object. When the right hon. | 
and learned Gentleman makes the remark 
which he has done, he was bound to tell | 


him that he did not think he had taken | 
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| the trouble to ascertain the opinion of the 
Scotch Members to whom he alluded. 
Mr. G. YOUNG reminded the Com- 


mittee that the only question before it was 


| that the counties of Peebles and Selkirk 


should be united, and as that proposal was 
not opposed it was only a waste of time to 
continue the present discussion. 

Lord HENRY SCOTT said, as repre- 
sentative of one of the counties (Selkirk) 
that was to be amalgamated, he could state 
that if his constituents were to make the 
sacrifice required of them, it could be only 
upon the understanding that the seat 
should be disposed of within the district. 
He could speak as to the energy, in- 
dustry, and intelligence of the inhabi- 
tants of these towns. He had represented 
in Selkirkshire a manufacturing rather 
than an agricultural constituency, and 
he could speak to the importance of the 


| great woollen manufactures in which they 


were engaged. He thought the Govern- 
ment deserved credit for this proposition, 


jand he hoped the inhabitants of the 


towns when they got their Member would 
remember it was due to the Government, 
and not to hon. Gentlemen opposite. 


Clause agreed to. 


Mr. CRAUFURD wished to move tho 
insertion, after the words which had just 
been adopted, of the words— 

**And the City of Aberdeen shall return two 
Members to serve in Parliament.” 

His object was to give the additional Mem- 
ber obtained by uniting the counties of 
Peebles and Selkirk to the city of Aber- 


| deen, instead of to the group of small bo- 


roughs—namely, Galashiels, Selkirk, and 
Hawick — which the Lord Advocate pro- 
posed to constitute. The proposal of the 
learned Lord would destroy the whole effect 
of the Amendment to which the Committee 
had just agreed, because, having amalga- 
mated the counties of Peebles and Selkirk 
on account of the smallness of their popu- 
lation, it was now proposed to eut them 
down again by taking out the towns in 
order to form them into a group. He 
therefore proposed, instead of creating such 
a group, returning one Member, to give 
the Member thus gained to the city of 
Aberdeen. 

Cotone. SYKES seconded the propo- 
sition. 

Sm GRAHAM MONTGOMERY said, 
he was surprised that the hon. Member 
for Ayr (Mr. Craufurd) should have made 
this proposal to the Committee. The in- 
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tention of the Government in uniting the 
counties of Peebles and Selkirk was to pro- 
vide a» Member for a set of populous and 
rising places in the South of Scotland. 
The county of Peebles, which he repre- 
sented, had no objection to sacrificing a 
Member in order to provide representation 
for these populous places ; but it was ab- 
surd to think that they would be willing 
to make that sacrifice for the purpose of 
giving another Member to the city of 
Aberdeen. 

Cotone. SYKES congratulated the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government on his recognition of the prin- 
ciple that representation, population, and 
contribution to the public Revenue ought to 
bear some relation to one another. The 
admission of the principle in the present 
instance established the claims of Aber- 
deen to an additional Member, remarkable 
as that city was for its progress, industry, 
accumulation of wealth, and the intellectual 
character of the majority of its inhabitants. 
The question the Committee had to deter- 
mine was, whether or not they would give 
the liberated Member to Aberdeen. That 
city had at present 4,236 electors, and 
when the Scotch Reform Bill was passed 
the number would be closely approximate 


to 9,000. According to the official Returns | 


of the Town Council, it had a population 
of about 90,000. 
had received a great impulse. Manufac- 
turing industry was flourishing, and the 
character of its shipbuilding was known 
all over the world. The valuation of the 
city had risen from £193,000 in 1860, to 
£257,000 in 1867-8, an increase of 25 per 
cent. Its harbour, which was one of the 
largest in the Kingdom, of thirty acres in 
extent, having cost £250,000 would be 
rendered more convenient to the mercan- 
tile world—a Bill having passed through 
the House enabling the energetic people 
of Aberdeen to alter the course of the river 
Dee, and to improve the harbour, at a 
cost of £238,000, and when completed it 
would form a harbour of refuge for the 
east coast of Scotland. These were not 
small claims upon the consideration of the 
House and the country. Then the paper 
manufactories and granite works of Aber- 
deen should be remembered; and in re- 
ferring to the latter he felt no remark 
was necessary on his part to justify their 
high character, since most great ornamental 
works in Great Britain testified to the tri- 
bute paid to the Aberdeen granite manufac- 
tors. Since 1861 the city had built 620 
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houses, accommodating 2,000 families. Its 
commercial and intellectual activity was 
evidenced by the fact that last year the 
number of letters delivered amounted to 
4 090,000. There were numerous other 
instances which he could cite to establish 
the claim of Aberdeen to a second Mem- 
ber, but he did not think it was necessary 
to enter into minute details beyond what 
he had already stated. He would appeal 
to the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government, and ask him whether, 
after having had these claims brought 
under his consideration, he was to place 
Aberdeen, with its flourishing industries, 
its great intellectual status, in the same 
category as the three burghs he had ab- 
stracted from Scotland, and which were 
left to what ?—to flourish in Scotland ? 
no, but to rot in England? Was Aberdeen 
to be left in the same category with these ? 
He could not think it possible ; and he 
felt assured that after the sense of right 
shown by the right hon. Gentleman he 
would by hook or crook give another Mem- 
ber to Aberdeen. 

Mr. MILLER considered that Leith 
had stronger claims to another Member 
than Aberdeen ; for although the popula- 
tion was not so large, the electors in pro- 
portion to the population were more than 
at Aberdeen; and further, Leith contri- 
buted more to the Revenue than any place 
on the East coast exeepting Hull. He 
had placed an Amendment on the Paper, 
to the effect that Musselburgh and Porto- 
bello be joined to Dalkeith and Lasswade, 
in forming a group of boroughs to send a 
Member to the House. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE ex- 
pressed his surprise that the Government 
had not recognized the importance of places 
near the Clyde and erected them into a 
borough. They ?were places of the highest 
importance; and if they were not formed 
into an independent borough they would 
prefer remaining in the county. 

Mr. BAXTER said, that this country 
should be treated as a united Empire, as 
far as England, Scotland, and Ireland 
were concerned ; and where constituencies 
were found too small for representation, 
the House should not necessarily look to 
the immediate neighbourhood. Therefore, 
in his opinion there was no force in the 
argument that because Selkirk and Peebles 
were too small to return one Member each 
room should be found for the second Mem- 
der ina burgh. He represented a larger 
bistrict than Leith, and his constituents 
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had used pressure upon him to get a 
second Member ; but he had steadily re- 
fused, and for this reason—that he believed 
they were not entitled to a second Member. 
[le thought if they were to act on the 
principle of taking one Member here, and 
putting another there, they would find 
themselves by-and-by in a position of con- 
siderable difficulty. To his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Sykes) he would say, 
“ Tlave patience.” Glasgow, with a popu- 
lation of nearly 500,000 of inhabitants, 
and with an extension of its Parliamentary 
and municipal boundary, had three Mem- 
bers; and he was perfectly satisfied that 
before two or three years had passed over 
it would have fair representation in the 
Tlouse. He was told that this matter was 
“squared’’ and arranged already. He 
appealed to the present House of Commons 
and to the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Disraeli), and he was confident that, as 
they had left the burgh untouched, and left 
Glasgow, with its population of upwards 
of 400,000, untouched, their successors 
would take up the question in a different 
spirit, and that in future years Scotland 
would have a fair representation in the 
Commons House of Parliament. 

Mr. LAING said, the representation of 
seats in Scotland should not be settled upon 
mere questions of local jealousies and pre- 
judices, nor yet be the subject of arrange- 
ment out of doors between hon. and learned 
Members on either side of the House. He 
thought they ought to look at the matter 
broadly, and do what the publie opinion of 
Scotland expected them todo. They might 
do theniselves infinitely more harm by se- 
curing this matter than by acting on intel- 
ligible principles; and the principle they 
contended for was, that the same system of 
representation which existed south of the 
Tweed should be extended northward. The 
claims of Aberdeen were, in his opinion, 
peculiarly strong. It was not a mere or- 
dinary burgh town. It had been for many 
centuries the provincial capital of a large 
and important district of Scotland. It was 
the centre of intellectual life and education, 
and as a commercial place, its position was 
one of great importance. The population 
was between 80,000 and 90,000. It would 
have a constituency under the new Reform 
Bill of between 8,000 aad 9,000 electors, 
belonging to a class than which, in his 
opinion, none more intelligent or indepen- 
dent could be found anywhere. He ventured 
to say that the people of Scotland would 
look upon this settlement as a job. Great 
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misfortune would attend it, because it would 
undoubtedly lead to the re-opening of this 
question under the new Parliament. He 
confussed he was a very moderate Liberal, 
and in the exertions he made last year for 
a better re-distribution in England, he did 
so very much on the ground that he wished 
for a settlement which would stand for a 
long term of years. He was therefore 
disappointed that in the case of Scotland it 
was proposed to act on principles that 
would necessitate the opening of this ques- 
tion at an early date. He should vote on 
the earliest opportunity for giving a second 
Member to Aberdeen. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF supported the claim 
of Aberdeen to increased representation. 
If that claim were not now allowed the 
question would speedily have to be re- 
opened. 

Mr. PIM thought Aberdeen was fully 
entitled to another Member, and if she had 
been placed south of the Tweed she would 
have got it long ago. Edinburgh, as the 
capital of Scotland, deserved a third Mem- 
ber, and Glasgow also ought to have a 
Member more than she had yet obtained. 

Mr. KARSLAKE expressed a hope that 
the hon. Member for Dublin (Mr. Pim) 
would point out some places in Ireland from 
which Members might be transferred to 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh. 

Cotoxe. FRENCH recommended the 
union of Scotch counties where the con- 
stituency numbered only 180 in order to 
provide additional Members for Edinburgh 
and Aberdeen. 

Mr. Serseant GASELEE thought Scot- 
land should be treated in the same way as 
England. Aberdeen had a right to another 
Member. The three seats obtained from 
England and still left undisposed of should 
be kept in reserve to meet other wants 
that might arise. He was inclined to de- 
prive some small Irish boroughs of their 
representation. . 

Mr. M‘LAREN questioned the correct- 
ness of the figures which had been put 
before the Committee by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Aberdeen (Colonel 
Sykes), and stated that according to the 
Census recently taken by the local autho- 
rities, Hawick had 11,000 inhabitants, 
Galashiels about 10,000, and Selkirk 4,000, 

Mr. LAMONT said, he felt that upon 
this subject he ought not to return a silent 
vote. Should the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Craufurd) press his Motion to a division, he 
should certainly follow him to the Lobby, 
and whatever might be the result, he hoped 
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that the Government would not ignore the 
claims of the large and important city of 
Aberdeen. He wished also to say, as a 
Liberal Member, that he thanked the Go- 
veanment for having sacrificed some Mem- 
bers by the union of those two counties. 
Mr. CRAUFURD said, he was very 
much satisfied with the discussion raised 
upon the Amendment which he proposed, 


Parliamentary 


and he could not hesitate to say that he felt | 


the force of the arguments put by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Aberdeen (Colonel 
Sykes). He perhaps bad not raised his 
Amendment in the manner most advan- 
tageous to Aberdeen, and he thought it 
would not be desirable in a matter of this 
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| ling to give credit to it. He should, how. 
| ever, be able to ascertain the truth presently, 

when the Motion was made for grouping 
| two other counties of Scotland. It was q 
{matter which ought to be resisted alto. 
| gether, and he thought that the subject 
\was one which ought not to be settled 
| without some discussion. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. BOUVERIE asked how the bounda. 
ries were to be settled ? 

Tne LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
{Selkirk was a Royal borough, and that 
| Galashiels and Hawick had boundaries con- 
| stituted under the General Police Act of 


kind to detain the Committee by a division. Scotland, and they would not be disturbed 
But he thought he gathered the feeling of | unless there should be a Boundary Com- 
the Committee as being that the claims of | mission. 


Aberdeen to an additional Member were | Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


fully sustained and endorsed. His feeling | at - 
was that it would not be fair to remove the | Clause 11 (Towns added to certain Dis- 


Member who was liberated in the south- | tricts of Burghs). 

east of Scotland as far away as Aberdeen.| Mr. LAING thought that the decision 
As there was another Motion about to be | which the Committee had come to with 
made presently, either by his hon. Friend | regard to Selkirkshire and Peeblesshire 
or himself, for liberating another Member, | virtually decided the question in respect to 


he thought he should consult the interests 
of Aberdeen better by withdrawing the 
present Motion. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE then proposed 
to insert after the words “‘ burghs and 


towns” the words ‘‘ Hawick, Galashiels, | 


and Selkirk.” 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, the decision of 
the Committee had been taken as to joining 
the counties of Peebles and Selkirk, and a 
further proposal was now made to take out 
of those counties a very large population. 
He wanted to know if he was to understand 
that the Committee were agreed to go back 
from their previous decision, and content 
that the remnant of the county of Selkirk 
should be added to the county of Peebles, 
for that was what it really amounted to ? 
They had decided that the whole of the 
county of Peebles and the whole of the 
county of Selkirk should be added together. 
Now, it was proposed to take out of the 
county of Selkirk a population of between 
6,000 and 7,000 ; so that when they were 
joined together they would only have a joint 
population of barely 15,000. THe did not 
think that the proposal now before them 
was one which could be entertained. If it 
were true that some arrangement had been 


| Sutherlandshire, for the Committee had 
decided that the two former counties were 
|not large enough to return a representa- 
| tive each. The county of Sutherland had 
‘only 180 electors, and the new constitu- 
ency would only increase that number by 
/ 118, so that Sutherlandshire would only 
have 300 voters under the new Reform 
Bill. If two counties which had each 
constituencies of 700 were not worthy of 
a single representative each, then a county 
having only 180 electors, and which under 
the Reform Bill would not have 300 
voters, ought not to continue to send a 
single Member to Parliament. He always 
wished to avoid touching upon personal 
questions; but it seemed to him that 
there were circumstances which were of 
much public notoriety, and it would be 
quite impossible to shut their eyes to them. 
The county of Sutherland happened, with 
the exception of one small estate, to belong 
entirely to one single proprietor. Of 
course, it was impossible for the people of 
| Seotland or of England, in weighing 1 
| question of this sort, to shut their eyes to 
;such a fact. The principle extensively 
}acted upon in England in disfranchising 
|** pocket’ boroughs was that, when 4 


come to out of the House, that this thing | borough was clearly under the influence of 
had to be assented to in order to save a| one individual, it ought not to have one 
similar grouping taking place in another | share in the representation possessed by 
part of Scotland, he should be most unwil- | an ordinary constituency. He did not say 
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the same principle should not be applied 
to ‘rotten’ counties as well as to * rot- 
ten” boroughs. The Committee, in con- 
sidering the re-distribution of seats, could 
not come to the conclusion that it was fair 
that a great centre of intelligence and 
ecommerce like Aberdeen should not re- 
eeive a second Member, while a miserable 
county like Sutherlandshire should be left 
to return a representative to Parliament. 
The only question which could arise was 
as to the county with which it should be 
united—whether with Ross and Cromarty 
to the south, or with Caithness to the 
north ; and, in deciding that question, it 
would be proper to consider the amount of 
population and constituency, the similarity 
of circumstances, and the convenience of 
intercommunication. The circumstances 
of Sutherland and Caithness were totally 
dissimilar, while those of Sutherland and 
Ross were entirely identical. The new 
constituency of Caithness would be 1,277, 
that of Ross and Cromarty 1,162. Ross- 
shire was a Highland county, inhabited, 
like Sutherland, by a Gaelic population ; 
Caithness, with the exception of one 
parish, had a purely Lowland population, 
consisting of small owners and occupiers, 
who, either as fish curers or owners of a 
herring boat, or a share in one, formed as 
intelligent and independent a constituency 
as they could wish for. The county of 
Caithness represented a branch of industry 
which was most important to a maritime 
country like this. It was said that the 
city of Amsterdam was built upon herring 
bones, and the same might be said of the 
county of Caithness, It contained a hardy 
population bred to the sea, which, in case 
of exigency, would be of great service to 
this country. He thought, therefore, they 
had a claim to separate representation. 
With regard to the question of proximity, 
they ought to look, not to mere geographi- 
eal distance, but to facility of eommunica- 
tion. Now, it so happened that the bylk 
of the population of Sutherland lay on the 
east coast; that the county town was 
within sight of Tain, in Ross-shire; both 
were connected by railway, and could com- 


municate with one another in the course of } 


asingle day. On the other hand, Suther- 
land was cut off from Caithness by a great 
range of mountains, and it might be long 
before a railway was carried so far north. 
In the meantime, there was practically 
next to no communication between the 
two. That Sutherland with its 180 electors 
should return a Member was a rank job 
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which stunk in the nostrils of the people 
of Scotland. On the other hand, the 
claims of Aberdeen or Perthshire were 
exceedingly strong. He begged to move 
that the county of Sutherland be added to 
the adjoining county of Ross and Cromarty, 
for the purpose of returning jointly one 
Member to serve in all future Parliaments. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Clause, to add the words— 

“ The county of Sutherland shall be added to 
the adjoining county of Ross and Cromarty for 
the purpose of returning jointly one Member to 
serve in all future Parliaments.”—(Wr. Laing.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Lord RONALD LEVESON-GOWER 
said, that he did not mean to take up the 
time of the Committce with his own per- 
sonal affairs, but the attack which had 
been made on his county required refuta- 
tion. It was not correct to say that there 
was any difficulty about the communica- 
tions, which were good throughout the 
county, and therefore he saw no reason 
why it should be treated so badly as was 
proposed by the hon. Member for Wick 
(Mr. Laing). His own county (Suther- 
land) had got a population of 25,793, which 
was larger than the population of two 
English counties—Rutlandshire and Rad- 
norshire — the former of which had a 
population of 21,861, and the latter 
18,305. He believed the way in which 
the counties had been attacked lately was 
owing entirely to the borough interest. 
He did not think the boroughs had got so 
much to say for themselves. He had got 
a list of half a dozen of them, all of which 
had a smaller population than that of 
Sutherland. The Dumfries burghs had a 
population only of 22,996; the Inverness 
burghs of 20,380; Kirkealdy, 23,476 ; 
St. Andrews, 16,777; Wigton, 10,385 ; 
and Wick only 16,995. Then there were 
three boroughs in England which were to 
retain their representatives, and which had 
populations under 5,000—namely, Eves- 
ham, with 4,680 inhabitants; Marlborough, 
with 4,893; and Northallerton, with 
4,755. He thought it quite unfair to 
swamp the landed interest in Scotland, as 
was evidently the design of those Gentle- 
men who had brought forward this Motion. 
It should never be said of him, however, 
that he was willing— 

“To throw away the dearest thing he owned 

As’t were a careless trifle.” 
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Mr. CRAUFURD said, he hoped that} 


the Committee, having amalgamated the 
two counties of Peebles and Selkirk, the 
joint constituency of which would be over 
1,100, would apply the same principle to 
Sutherland. Whether it should be united 
with Ross or Caithness was for the deci- 
sion of the Committee. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, that if the 
Committee had the slightest regard to its 
own consistency it could not refuse to 
vote for the Motion of the hon. Member 
for the Wick Burghs (Mr. Laing). The 
noble Lord the Member for Sutherland 
(Lord Ronald Leveson-Gower) had been 
voting with all his might for the disfran- 
chisement of a number of English bo- 


roughs, not one of which had not a much | 


larger number of electors than the county 
which he represented. To unite Suther- 
landshire with the constituency of Ross 
and Cromarty would be a great mistake. 
These questions must be decided, as those 
of the English boroughs had been, accord- 
ing to population ; and the population of 
the counties of Ross and Cromarty was 
larger than that of Caithness and Suther- 
landshire together; while the two latter 
counties were, he believed, under one 
sheriff, one set of Customs’ officers, and 
one police organization, and were, in fact, 
virtually united, All they wanted was to 
have a representation in common, and that 
he wished would be the decision of the 
Committee. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he thought the 
ease against Sutherlandshire was not quite 
so clear as the hon. Members for Wick and 
Ayr (Mr. Laing and Mr, Craufurd) seemed 
to think. There was a large tract of coun- 
try, consisting chiefly of sheep farms, and 
thinly populated, but with a considerable 
population of small householders on the 
coast. It was all very well to talk of the 
number of electors, but population had 
guided the House hitherto ; and this enor- 
mous tract of country had a population of 
25,000, larger than that of the county of 
Bute or than that of the county of Rut- 
land, which returned two Members, or the 
proposed united counties of Peebles and 
Selkirk. He knew it was said the whole 
tract belonged to one proprietor, who held, 
fs it were, the seat in his pocket, and could 
return what Member he pleased ; and that 
he argued was not a desirable state of things. 
But this was an accident which did not exist 


twenty-five or thirty years ago, and which | 


might not exist that time hence; and 
Scotch tenant-farmers 


Lord Ronald Leveson- Gower 
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taking political questions into their own 
hands, and rebelling against their land. 
lords, as they did at the last election for 
Aberdernshire, while there were some who 
wished to protect the independence of 
tenants by means of the ballot. Was this 
body of tenantry to be deprived of the pri. 
vilege of returning a Member because the 
land happened to be in the hands of one 
proprietor ? There were English boroughs 
in the same position; he knew one in 
the West of England where the great 
landowners had returned a Member ever 
since the passing of the Reform Act, and 
yet no question had been raised about 
it. He was not satisfied they would be 
doing right to act upon the notion that 
because a county belonged to one proprietor 
it ought to be disfranchised. In this case 
he believed the population to be entitled to 
independent representation. 

Mason CUMMING-BRUCE said, he 
objected to the proposed amalgamation of 


' Sutherlandshire with Ross and Cromarty 


instead of Caithness, seeing that Caithness 
and Sutherlandshire were contiguous and 
connected by railway as well as in local 
administration ; and he objected to the 
virtual disfranchisement of Sutherland- 
shire, whose people distinguished them- 
selves in the last war, and who were en- 
titled to all the more consideration because 


of their distance and separation from the 


seat of Government. When the right hon, 
Member for South Lancashire was referred 
to as having defended small constituencies, 
he said he did not defend them, but nomi- 
nation boroughs. This was the case ofa 
nomination county, and therefore the right 
hon. Gentleman must consistently oppose 
its absorption in a larger constituency, 
which it was proposed should embrace not 
two but three counties—Ross, Cromarty, 
and Sutherlandshire. Ross and Cromarty 
had a population of 81,000, which was 
larger than the united populations of 
Sutherlandshire and Caithness, and the 
property Returns also gave Ross and Cro- 
marty @ pre-eminence. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he wished to re- 
mind the Committee that there were on 
the Paper twenty pages of Amendments. 
They were on the eve of the Whitsuntide 
holydays, and if the Committee did not 
get through the Bill to-night a new crop of 
Amendments would turn up, and nobody 
knew when they would get through the 
Bill. The only way they could do that 
would be by the Government propounding, 
or by there being propounded from some 
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other quarter, a basis on which they might | 
the Prime Minister to a Question in the 
allagree. He thought that the Answer of | 
early part of the evening gave them a fair | 
prospect that the Bill would be advanced 
rapidly through the Committee. All the | 
Seotch Members must have felt that the 
right hon. Gentleman tried to meet them 
in a fair and conciliatory spirit, which was 
reciprocated on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House. The right hon. Gentleman, 
in answer to a question put to him, said, 
he was prepared to adhere to the scheme 
propounded by him at a late hour on the 
last evening they had this question before 
them, a few minutes before a division, when 
there was really no time to consider the 
question at all, When the right hon. Gen- 
leman said he intended to adhere to that 
plan, they all thought it was a well-consi- 
dered scheme of the Government; and on 
that understanding the Opposition assented 
tothe plan of the Government. Now, of 
these Amendments, there was hardly one 
in favour of which a good deal might not be 
said, and if one were carried there was no 
telling how far the Committee might not 
have togo. The hon. Member (Mr. Laing) 
rested his ease entirely on the number of 
electors ; but what you wanted to know was 
the amount of population and the interests 
to be represented; you must take the 
population as a basis of representation, not 
the mere number on the electoral roll. 
Sutherland had a greater population than 


that of some English counties; it was 
greater than Rutland, which had two! 


Members, while Sutherland only had one. 
By raising such questions you opened a 
wide door to further discussion, and no one 
could te!l when the labours of the Com- 
mittee would close. Tie Government had 
agreed that seven Members should be given 
to Scotland. He thought that Scotland 
was entitled to ten; but, in return for the 
concessions which had been made by the 
Opposition, the Government ought to stand 
by their seheme. 

Mr. DISRAELI: The scheme of the 
Government was one framed with a due 
regard to the interests and the wishes of 
both sides of the louse ; and, on the whole, 
lam of opinion that, under the cireum- 
stances, it was calculated fairly and rea- 
sonably to satisfy those interests and wishes. 
[ think it of great importance that we 
should close the Committee, if possible, | 
on this stage of the Bill to-night. We 


know well, from our experience of last year, 
that on such a subject as the re-distribution 
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of representation and the re-adjustment of 
our eleetoral system there is no end to the 
Amendments which may be proposed, all 


of which you ean prove by statistics to be 


| the most just which can possibly be brought 


forward. The proposition submitted by the 
Government was made with as much regard 
to the interests and wishes of those sitting 
opposite as of Members on this side of the 
House, and it was made with the hope of 
bringing the question to a settlement. I 
am not therefore prepared to support any 
further alteration in this clause. I under- 
stood that there was, not a secret compact, 
but an understanding in favour of a scheme 
which would bring the discussion of the 
present Bill to a close to-night, and I must 
therefore resist any proposition made from 
either side of the Ilouse in favour of fur- 
ther changes. At the same time, without 
reference to any such understanding as I 
have mentioned, but upon the abstract 
merits of the question, I should certainly 
oppose this proposal to disfranchise Suther- 
land. It is an extensive tract of country ; 
the population is very considerable—as con- 
siderable as that of some counties in Eng- 
land represented by a larger number of 
Members—and I should be opposing that 
interest which | have always for the sake 
of our constitutional liberty endeavoured to 
uphold in this House—namely, the real 
representation of the landed interest—if 
upon a Motion of this kind I agreed to dis- 
franchise Sutherland. The Bill has been 
fairly considered, and after some difference 
of opinion it has been generally, if not 
unanimously, adopted by the House; and 
for my part I am not prepared to coun- 
tenance any further alterations in it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I need hardly say 
that there is né understanding between me 
and the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of fer Majesty’s Government other than 
that which may have been arrived at across 
this table; but Iam bound to say that I 
think the language of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman on the present oceasion is the lan- 
guage of good sense. The question of 
opening up the representation of the county 
of Sutherland is nothing but the first of a 
long list of questions, and if you concede 
to the plausible motives which have been 
urged and adopt this Motion you will 
bitterly repent it before you come to the 
end of your labours. My hon. Friend the 
Member for the county of Inverness (Mr. 
H. Baillie) said that if the Committee has 
any regard to consistency it must adopt 
this Motion. Now, I dispute the proposi- 
$a. 3 
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tion altogether, in spite of the high and| the other day for £130,000. Now, the 
almost overwhelming authority of my hon. | question to be considered is, whether it is 
and learned Friend the Member for Ports-| expedient and convenient for the House, in 
mouth (Mr. Serjeant Gaselee). It requires | determining the distribution of representa. 
great audacity to offer the smallest doubt, | tion, to inquire what proprietors are pos: 
or qualification, or exception to anything| sessed of large properties in the different 
which falls from the hon. and learned Gentle- | counties and boroughs ; for if that is to be- 
man, either by way of speech or cheers; but| gin in Scotland it cannot stop there. There 
on this particular occasion I must take the! may be some hon. Members who are con- 
liberty of differing from him. Now, let us see | scious that there exist divisions of counties 
how we stand with regard to this question. | which are not altogether different in this 
We on this side of the House were firmly | respect from the county of Sutherland, and 
persuaded that Scotland had a good claim | there are certainly boroughs which must 
to ten additional seats, and also that these | be disfranchised if the county of Sutherland 
ten additional seats might most conveniently | is, on the ground of the great bulk of the 
and properly be obtained by drawing a line, | tenantry belonging to one individual, to be 
which happened to coincide with the popu-| disfranchised. [An hon. MemBer: Not 
lation, at the figure of 5,000. The House, | disfranchised.] Yes, as much as Thetford 
however, was pleased to give a vote the | is disfranchised. Every maa in Sutherland 
other night which implied, though it did | having a county qualification will be repre- 
not directly affirm, that only seven addi- | sented in another county, and consequently 
tional seats were to be given to Scotland. | Sutherland will be disfranchised aa a county, 
Now, if we are to enter upon a considera- | [*‘ No, no!” ] If Sutherland is to undergo 
tion of conflicting claims in Scotland, as| that operation, call it by what name you 
they are likely to be advanced by Gentle-| like, on the ground of its belonging to one 
men who are strongly impressed with the| particular person, an inquiry will have to 
merits of their own individual schemes, one be instituted in other cases, and while 
effect will be that we shall be compelled to | do not assert that there may not be plau- 
re-open what I, for one, have no anxiety to} sible reason for institutiig such inquiry, 
re-open—namely, the question of English | I maintain that, on the whole, the incon- 
seats, with a view to the fuller satisfaction | veniences attendant thereupon would be 
of the claims of Scotland, and thereby to| much greater than the benefits to be de- 
begin again at the beginning after we have | rived from it. But my hon. Friend (Mr. 
so nearly got to the end. I must protest} Laing) takes the number of electors in 
entirely against the doctrine of my hon. | Sutherland ; but if we were to propose to 
Friend as regards the consistency of the|inerease that number by lowering the 
House. How is it consistent after giving | county franchise, my hon. Friend would 
a Member to two counties with a popula-| meet the proposal with stern opposition. I 
tion of some 22,000 we should take away | confess for my own part I think it has 
one from a county containing a population | pleased the [House to establish such a dis- 
of 25,000? He says there are more voters, | crepancy between the borough and county 
but how is the electoral roll made up in the | occupation franchise in this island as is not 
counties of Selkirk and Peebles? What | likely to be very endurable; but, inde- 
number of the electors in Selkirk and Peebles | pendently of that, I must say that the 
does he think have a bond fide interest aud | principle of our representation is founded 
tenure in the soil and real property in those | on the basis of population. This doctrine 
two counties? But I think my hon. Friend | of disfranchising on account of there being 
is wrong in his fundamental proposition. | only a certain number of electors is 4 
And first as to the question of property. | totally novel doctrine. It overlooks the 
I think my hon. Friend the Member for | fact that our movements in regard to the 
Wick (Mr. Laing) was not accurate in| franchise are movements forward. Do not 
what he said as to the whole county of | suppose that there is not in the county of 
Sutherland belonging to one individual. | Sutherland a most intelligent population, 
with the exception of the small estate. I for I will venture to say that in the whole 
am aware that the Duke of Sutherland has | of this island there exists not a more in- 
an overwhelming share in the property of | telligent population connected with the la- 
the county; but I believe that about | bouring and industrial interests than the 


one-fifth of the county is in other hands, population of the county of Sutherland, 








[‘*No!’’] Well, one estate which did not | particularly on its eastern coast. If, then, 
belong to the Duke of Sutherland was sold | you are prepared to found your representa- 
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tion on any other ground than that of po-| Gentleman the Member for South Lanca- 
pulation, you must re-consider all you have} shire (Mr. Gladstone) describe the lan- 
done. We disfranchised certain boroughs | guage of the right hon. Gentleman the 
the other day because they had less than} First Minister as the language of good 
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5,000 population ; but if we had taken the 
number of electors the results would have 
been totally different, and some boroughs 
which now retain their Members would 


have been included in the list if we had | 


proceeded on the principle that the number 
of electors ought to be the test according 


to which representation is to be distributed. | 


Then, it is only fair to remark that this 
population of the county of Sutherland is 
almost entirely without borough representa- 
tion, for there is only one small borough, 
which is, in point of fact, a village with a 
purely agricultural population. Now, if 
you are prepared to say that a seat should 


be withdrawn from a community of 25,000 | 
persons in order to satisfy your notions of | 
equality, you will be laying down a prin- | 
ciple of which you ought to measure well | 


the consequences and results before you 
adopt it by implication by agreeing to a 
Motion of this character. Whether you 
are satisfied or not with the proposal of the 
Government, I believe the wise course to 
take if you mean to go forward with the 


Bill will be to adopt their proposals as far | 


as re-casting the distribution is concerned 


and to reject the Motion of the hon. Gen- | 


tleman (Mr. Laing). 


Sm WILLIAM STIRLING-MAX- 


WELL said, it appeared to him that a| 


Reform Bill, whether for England or Seot- 
land, must necessarily be a thing of sur- 
prises. At the commencement of the even- 


ing he was very much surprised to hear | 


his right hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh (Mr. Moncreiff) protest- 


ing against the creation of a popular con- | 


stituency in the South of Scotland. The 
right hon. Member made that protest in a 
few faltering sentences, and his speech then 
came to an end with a suddenness very 


unusual with his right hon. and eloquent | 
Later in the debate he found the | 
two counties of Selkirk and Peebles, with | 


Friend, 


an electorate of over 1,000 and a popula- 
tion of 22,000, joined together without the 
Committee going to a division on the sub- 
ject. Soon afterwards, he was surprised 
to find his right hon. Friend at the head 
of ler Majesty’s Government, which pro- 
posed this extinction of one county con- 


sence. This was certainly the most sur- 
prising of all these occurrences. Then the 


| Speech of the noble Lord the Member for 


Sutherlandshire (Lord Ronald Leveson- 
Gower), who had made so spirited and 
agreeable a defence of his county, was 
also to some extent a surprise. Those 
who had the honour of sitting in that 
House at the time when the noble Duke 
who had been so frequently alluded to 
was a Member of it, must have perceived 
that the invariable tendency of the noble 
Duke’s votes and action was towards the 
achievement of what had now been actu- 
ally achieved—namely, a Reform Bill with 
considerable disfranchisement. Seven seats 
had been taken from England in order to 
supply the wants of Scotland. In spite of 
the ingenious arguments of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanca- 
| shire, and his—he would not say menaces, 
but his solemn warnings to both sides of 
the House to mind what they were doing, 
it appeared to him a perfectly monstrous 
thing that this anomalous county constitu- 
ency should be allowed to continue its ex- 
istenee. He (Sir William Stirling-Maxwell) 
should have thought that, so far from the 
| representative of the county of Sutherland 
objecting to the Motion before the House, 
he would have been the first person to 
propose it; having himself always been 
disposed to sympathize with the noble 
Duke in what he conceived must have been 
his feeling of disappointment that he had 
never been able to obtain in any Liberal 
Reform Bill the disfranchisement of the 
county of Sutherland. In making the 
suggestion that the county of Sutherland 
should be united to the county of Ross and 
Cromarty, he had been deferring to tle 
local knowledge of the hon. Member for 
Wick (Mr. Laing). However, after what 
he had heard on the subject in the course 
of this discussion, he confessed that his 
|}own judgment in the matter had been 
| premature ; and he should vote for the 
| Amendment of which his hon. and gallant 
| Friend the Member for Elgin (Major 
| Cumming-Bruce) had given Notice — to 
| unite Sutherland, not with Ross, but with 
| Caithness. 

Mr. Serseant GASELEE, in reference 








stituency, defending from a similar fate | 
another county constituency, with an elee-| to the remarks of the right hon. Gentle- 
torate of only 180. He was yet more| man the Member for South Lancashire, 
astonished, however, to hear the right hon. | begged to say he had yet to learn that an 
' 
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independent Member below the Gangway, 
was not entitled to express his opinion, as 
well as hon. Gentlemen who sat on the 

Treasury Benches. He certainly, upon! 
most points, had an opinion of his own, and 
that generally a decided one, and if that 
required any apology, he found it in his 
having been so long an humble follower of 
the right hon, Gentleman, Though one 
Scoteh Member, without any acknowledg 
ment had stolen half his plan, and another 
the other half, he was the first Member to 
propose in that House the disfranchisement 
of the small English borounghs— 

“ Tlos ego versiculos feci, tulit alter honores,” 
But he did not want applause. He got, 
by the kindness of the House, too much 
of it. He felt that he should not be acting 
consistently with his own principles if he 
did not vote for uniting Sutherlandshire 
with some other county. A pocket-bo- 
rough was bad enough, but a_pocket- 
eounty was very much worse. He hoped 
the right hon. Member for South Laneca- 
shire would allow him to remind him with- 
out another lecture, that to unite Suther- 
Jandshire with another county would not 
be to disfranchise it. Not a single free- 
holder would be disfranchised by that opera- 
tion; but each of the 182 voters in the 
county of Sutherland would only have that 
power of voting to which he was entitled. 

Lorp ELCHO observed, that some hon. 
Gentlemen seemed to suppose that with 
reference to the proposition now before the 
Committee, there had been an understand- 
ing between the two front Benches. Whe- 
ther that were so or not, the duty of in- 
dependent Members was to take what ap- 
peared to them to be the right course in 
the matter. As arule, he did not think 
it was a judicious proceeding to disregard 
time-honoured divisions of the country; for 
by so doing they would drive men who did 
not wish to see the whole country governed 
by the towns to adopt the principle of elec- 
toral districts. It appeared, however, that 
the system of jvining counties had been 
established in 1832, and it had been again 
acted on in an early period of this evening. 
If the principle of grouping was sound in 
the case of Peebleshire and Selkirkshire, 
it was equally sound with regard to Suther- 
landshire and Rossshire and Cromarty- 
shire. He was opposed to any such june- 
tion; but if this were determined on, he 
would rather see Sutherland joined t 
Caithnessshire. In former times very in- 
timate relations had existed between these 
two counties. There was still an old leaf- 


Mr, Serjeant Gaseles 


) 
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less tree pointed out in the former county, 
whereon the Earls of Sutherland were ag. 
customed periodically to hang the Earls of 
Caithness. 

Lorp HENRY SCOTT was understood 
to protest against the counties of Selkirk 
and Peebles being spoken of in a depre. 
ciating manner. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that at the time 
of the Union six counties were joined in 
pairs; and in 1832 six were dealt with in 
the same way, only that under the june. 
tion arrangement made at the time of the 
Union each of the two counties joined to- 
gether returned a Member to Parliament 
alternately ; while by the Reform Act of 
1832 the counties then united in pairs 
always returned one Member jointly for 
each pair. It was ridiculous to talk of the 
great importance of Sutherland when the 
number of sheep and deer there as com- 
pared with the number of men was mainly 
what was taken into consideration. 


Amendment made to the proposed 
Amendment, by leaving out the words 
* Ross and Cromarty,” and inserting the 
word “ Caithness.”— (Major Cumming 
Bruce.) 

Question put, “That the words of the 
proposed Amendment, as amended, be 
there added,” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 103; 
Noes 195: Majority 92. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE rose to propose an 
Amendment, the object of which, he said, 
like that which had just been negatived, 
was to show that to a certain extent 
Scotland was able to help herself. The 
district of burghs which he proposed to 
disfranchise contained a number of elee- 
tors very little larger than that of some of 
the English pocket-boroughs which were 
about to be disfranchised for the benefit 
of Scotland. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Gladstone) had argued that 
population was the proper test; but he 
maintained that the number of electors 
was the proper criterion, since it involved 
property as well as numbers, The Wigton 
district consisted of four towns, if they 
could be dignified by that name, or rather 
of one town, Stranraer, with 6,500 inha- 
bitants, and three villages—namely, New 
Galloway, with 450 inhabitants; Whithorn, 
with 1,623; and Wigton, with 2,100. The 
number of electors was less than 50U, while 
in Northallerton, which was to be disfran- 
chised, it was upwards of 450, Now, what 
was sauce for the goose was sauce for the 
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be disfranchised for the sake of Scotland, 
these small districts ought to undergo the 
same fate if the large towns were to have 
additional representation. The hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving— 


“That from and after the present Parliament 


the Wigton district of Burghs shall no longer re- | 


turn a Member to serve in Parliament; the 
Burghs of Stranraer and Wigton shall be added 
and form partofthe Dumfries district of Burghs ; 
and the City of Edinburgh shall return a third 
Member.” 


Toe CHAIRMAN expressed an opinion 
that the Amendment should have been 
proposed on Clause 10, which created or | 
extinguished constituencies, whereas the 
present clause only added certain towns to 
existing districts of burghs. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE remarked that part | 
of his Amendment added towns to an ex- 
isting district. 

Mr. M‘LAREN supported the Amend- 
ment. 

Sin JOHN HAY said: Sir, I rise to 
entreat the Committee not to be led away 
by the arguments of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Invernessshire (Mr. Baillie) 
and I trust that my right hon. Friend the 
First Minister will give this proposal his | 
most strenuous opposition. It may, no | 
doubt, be argued that the Wigton burghs | 
are the smallest burgh constituency in | 
Scotland, but the Committee has just re- | 
fused to sanction the partial disfranchise- 
ment of Sutherland—a county whose con- 
stituency is not half that of the Wigton 
burghs. Stranraer, the principal town of | 
the group, is a most rising seaport, and | 
has increased and is increasing most rapidly | 
both in wealth and population. The burgh | 
of Wigton is also rapidly improving. I live | 
near Stranraer, and am able to speak on 
this subject with the greatest impartiality. | 
I do not agree in political views with my | 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
the Wigton burghs (Mr. Young), but I feel 
bound to do all in my power to resist this 
disfranchisement. These towns sent re- 
presentatives to the Scotch Parliament, 
and since the Union have had a separate 
Imperial politieal existence. Though the 
present feeling in this district is to support 
the party opposite, it is unfair to say that 
this will always continue, or that it is 
brought about by undue influence. Indeed, 
hot many years since, a Conservative can- 
didate polled within one of the Whig who 
was returned. These burghs have a 
teparate interest, and, owing to their geo- 
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gander, and if English boroughs were to | 
to any other existing group. 
possible for the Committee to sanction 
{their union with the Dumfries district, as 
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| graphical position, could not well be added 


It is im- 


Stranraer is more than ninety miles from 
some towns in the Dumfries group, and 


'which have no community of interest to 


recommend this grouping. I trust the 
Committee will resist the proposal. 
Amendment negatived. 
Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. 
Clause 12 (Certain Counties to be di- 
vided, and each Division to return a Mem- 


ber). 
Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE pro- 


| posed to omit the clause, on the ground 


that it would divide Lanarkshire, with its 


| 200,000 inhabitants, in an unequal and 


objectionable manner, leaving one division 
with a population of only 20,000, another 
with one of 60.000, and a third with a po- 


| pulation of 120,000. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 


was surprised to hear such an objection 


| coming from the hon. Member for Lanark- 


shire. The object of the clause was to 
divide the county so as to have the mer- 
eantile and manufacturing interest repre- 
sented in that House as well as the agri- 
cultural interest. It was somewhat extra- 
ordinary to find an hon. Member opposing 
the representation of a district in which 
his property was situate. He trusted that 
the hon. Baronet, on consideration, would 


| not persevere with his Amendment. 


Mr. MONCREIFF thought that the 
hon. Member for Honiton (Mr. B. Cochrane) 
was open to the charge of inconsistency in 
the course he had just advocated in respect 
to Lanarkshire and that which he had sup- 
ported when the question of the representa- 


| tion of Glasgow was under consideration. 


It appeared to him that the proposition of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Lanark- 
shire (Sir Edward Colebrooke) was a 
reasonable one. The uniform practice was 
that two Members should sit for each 
county without having any division. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
this was the first opportunity which had 
arisen of discussing the question how two 
Members should be allotted to one county. 
In England divisions of counties were re- 
presented by two Members; but in the 
present case the county was seventy miles 
in length and fifteen miles broad, and it 
would be a great convenience to have a 
division. The proposal to divide Aberdeen- 
shire met with approval, and the proposal 
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to divide Ayrshire was not objected to. 
The only objection was in the case of 
Lanarkshire. The division of the county 
inserted in the Bill of last year was, how- 
ever, the same as that now proposed, and 
he then understood that the hon. Baronet 
did not object to it, if the county were to 
be divided at all. On the whole the plan 
of the Government was thought the best 
for large and extensive counties. 

Mr. LOCKE observed that there ap- 
peared to be a great difficulty amongst the 
Scotch Members as to the mode in which 
they should divide the spoil. Seven Mem- 
bers, to be taken from England, were to 
be appropriated to Scotland, but there did 
not seem to be any inhabitants to receive 
them. Ile understood the proposition was 
to divide the county, and give a Member 
to a certain number of agricultural indi- 
viduals. He should support the proposi- 
tion of the hon. Member for Lanarkshire 
(Sir Edward Colebrooke), as he objected 
to leave one Member to be returned for a 
division in which there appeared to be no 
constituency at all. 

Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
as the learned Lord Advocate had referred 
to a private communication which he had 
had with him in his office when the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman invited him to 
inspect the plan of the boundaries to be 
proposed, he (Sir Edward Colebrooke) 
thought it only fair to refer to what had 
really passed on that occasion. No doubt 
on that occasion he had expressed a strong 
suspicion that an unfair division would 
take place ; but the right hon. and learned 


Parliamentary 


Gentleman did not when he went to him | 


any distinct plan, but named 


propose 


several propositions which he had under | 


his attention. The impression left was 
that the right hon, and learned Gentleman 
had not made up his mind, and he (Sir 
Edward Colebrooke) said that if a fair and 
equal division were proposed the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would stand upon 
strong ground. In his opinion, however, 
this had not been done, and no division of 
the county could be made which would 
separate the commercial from the agricul- 
tural population. 

Mr. FORDYCE thought that so far as 
Aberdeenshire was concerned, the division 
proposed by the Government was most fair 
and equitable, and he hoped the proposal 
woud be persevered in. He had presented 
two petitions from Aberdeen in favour of 
it, one largely and influentially signed, and 
another from the Committee of Supply of 


The Lord Advocate 
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the county. The county contained, he be. 
lieved, 1,250,000 inhabitants, widely seat. 
tered so that none but the most wealthy 
could hope to canvass the entire county, 
[le trusted the hon. Baronet (Sir Edward 
Colebrooke) would not include Aberdeen- 
shire in his opposition. 

Sm WILLIAM STIRLING - MAX. 
WELL said, he had never heard a word of 
weight against the Government’s proposed 
division. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he believed 
strong local feeling existed in favour of 
having the two Members for the undivided 
county. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSON said, his ex- 
perience as a Member for the county dif. 
fered from that of the hon. Member (Mr, 
Craufurd). Ife knew from personal ex. 


perience the difficulty attending a canvass 
of the county, and remarked incidentally 
that it was of not the slightest importance 
to any party how the matter was decided. 


Question put, ‘That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 206; 
Noes 141: Majority 65. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill, 


Clauses 13 and 14 ordered to stand part 
of the Bill, 


Clause 15 (Liferenters, Joint Owners, 
and Joint Occupants), 

Mr. CRAUFURD proposed the omis- 
sion of certain words, with a view to pre- 
vent joint occupiers below £50 in counties, 
with certain exceptions, from exercising 
the franchise. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, he was 
surprised that any objection should be 
{taken to this clause, which was precisely 
| similar in its terms to the 27th Section of 
|the English Act. He did not see why a 
| distinction should be drawn between the 

two countries. 
| Mr. ELLICE proposed the insertion, 
in line 9, page 5, after ‘joint tenants,” 
| of the words “or joint owners,’’ so as to 
provide that only two joint tenants or two 
joint owners should have a vote for the 
| same property. 
| Tue LORD ADVOCATE intimated 
| his willingness to accept this Amendment. 


| . ° 
| Previous Amendment withdrawn; Clause, 


| as amended, agreed to. 
| Clauses 16 to 19 ordered to stand part 


of the Bill. 
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Clause 20 (Registration of Voters). | 
Mr. YORKE moved that the Chairman 
report Progress. [‘* No, no!” 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he hoped the | 
hon. Member would withdraw his Motion. 
They were now getting on very well, and 
he trusted some further progress would be 
made with regard to the Bill. 


Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 21 and 22 agreed to. 
Clause 23 postponed. 

Clause 24 agreed to. 


Clause 25 (Rooms to be hired for polling 
wherever they can be obtained). 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that he had an, 
important clause to propose, and he | 
thought it would be better to report Pro- | 
gress. [‘‘ No, no!’’] The hon. Member | 
then moved after ‘‘ burgh ’’ to insert— 

“And all the expenses for or connected with 
such polling booths or rooms, including therein | 
the fees for clerks and poll sheriffs employed by” 
the Returning Officer within the same, shall, in 
burghs, be defrayed in the same manner as the 
registration expenses incurred under the Acts of | 
nineteenth and twentieth years of the reign of 
Her present Majesty, chapter fifty-eight ; and in 
counties shall be defrayed in the same manner as | 
the registration expenses incurred under the Act 
of the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth years of | 
Her present Majesty, chapter eighty-three, are 
now defrayed.” 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE opposed the 
Amendment, on the ground that a similar | 
proposal had been made ia the English | 
Bill, and had been rejected. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 26 to 36, inclusive, postponed. 

Clauses 37 to 50, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 51 (In event of Dissolution of 
Parliament before 1 Nov. 1868, Elections 
to take place as heretofore). 

Sin EDWARD COLEBROOKE urged 
that the clause should be postponed for 
the purpose of being amended. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, it could 
be amended on the bringing up of the 
Report. 

Mr. MONCREIFF suggested the post- 
ponement of the clause, as there was a 
great desire on the part of both sides of | 
the House that the dissolution should take | 
place, if possible, before the lst of No-, 
vember. [** No, no!’’] 


Clause negatived. 


Clause 52 agreed to. 
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Postponed Clause 6 (Restriction on 
Number of Votes in Glasgow). 

Mr. BOUVERIE asked if they were to 
discuss this clause at one o’clock in the 
morning ¢ 

Mr. DISRAELI said, there were some 
other postponed clauses to be considered; 
for instance, the clause relating to the 
seven seats to be given to Scotland; and 
he supposed they would like to get those 
seven seats. 

Mr. GRAHAM moved that the clause 
be postponed, with a view to consider the 
alternatives that might be submitted for 
adoption—namely, that there should be a 
division of the city into two parts—one 
division to return two Members, and the 
other one Member—or to consider whether 
it was advisable that Glasgow should take 
a third Member under the circumstances. 

Mr. CRAUFURD moved that the 


Chairman report Progress. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he thought it 
would be discourteous, after the assistance 
they had received, to oppose the Motion. 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress, to sit again 
5S 5 


| upon Monday 8th June. 


SUPPLY—VOTE ON ACCOUNT OF CIVIL 
SERVICE ESTIMATES. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH asked the 
House to go into Committee of Supply to 
pass a Vote on Account. [He made the 
proposal on the supposition that it would 


| be impossible to take all the Votes before 
| the lst of July, when several half-yearly 
| payments were to be made. 


Mr. BOUVERIE: How long will the 
money last ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: We only took a Vote on 
Account for six wecks on the last occa- 
sion, and it is necessary to take one now. 
The money we now ask for will last until 


the middle of July. 
Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Resolved, That a further sum, not exceeding 
£1,412,000, be granted to Her Majesty, on ac- 
count, for or towards defraying the Charge for 
the following Civil Services, to the 31st day of 
March 1869. 

[Thon the several Services are set forth.] 
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University Tests— 


BOUNDARIES OF BOROUGOS, 
INSTRUCTION TO SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 

moved— 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Select Com- 
mittee on Boundaries of Boroughs that they have 
power to consider the Petitions presented to this 
House on the subject of the places of nomination 
for County Elections ; that the Petitions from 
South Molton, Barnstaple, Torrington, and IIfra- 
combe, relative to the place of nomination for the 
Northern Division of the county of Devon, be 
referred to the Committee.” 

Sim WILLIAM STIRLING MAX- 
WELL said, the Committee had nearly 
concluded its labours, and was almost 
ready to report, and he did not think it 
reasonable that this new duty should be 
imposed upon the Members, The subject 
was one which was not submitted to the 
Boundary Commissioners ; the Committee 
did not think it should be submitted to 
them, and he therefore hoped that the 
right hon, Gentleman would not press the 
Instruction. 

Mr. CRAUFURD also hoped the Motion 
would not be pressed. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
as he understood from his right hon. 
Friend the Chairman of the Committee 
(Mr. Walpole) that this was a business 
that they would not be willing to under- 
take, he would not press the Motion; but 
he thought it right to move the Instruc- 
tion, because a desire had been expressed 
that the question should be referred to the 
Committee. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


BANKRUPTCY ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Morrarrt, Bill to amend 
“The Bankruptey Act, 1861,” ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Morratr, Mr. Crawrorp, Mr. 
Arrtroy, and Mr. Cuartes Forster. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 145.] 


COURTS OF CHANCERY AND EXCHEQUER 
(IRELAND) FEE FUNDS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Scuarer-Boorn, Bill for 
transferring the Fee and other Funds of the 
Courts of Chancery and Exchequer in Ireland to 
the Consolidated Fund, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Scrater-Boorn and Mr. Caance.ior of 
the Excnequer. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 146.] 

ASSIGNEES OF MARINE POLICIES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Canpttsn, Bill to enable As- 
signees of Marine Policies to sue thereon in their 
own names, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Canpuisu, Sir Corman O’Locuien, and Mr. 
Norwoop. 

Bill pres nted 


and read the first time. [Bill 147.] 


House adjourned at half after 
One o’clock. 


{LORDS} 


Petitions. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, May 29, 1868. 


MINUTES.|—Serecr Commirtres——On Arti- 
zans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings nominated, 
Pustic Buis— First Reading—West Indies* 
(135). 

Committee—Metropolis Subways * (73). 

Report—Sea Fisheries * (125) ; Metropolis Sub- 
ways * (73). 

Third Reading—Stockbrokers (Ireland) * (105); 
Documentary Evidence * (88), and passed. 

Royal Assent—Customs and Income Tax [31 Vict, 
ce. 28) ; Exchequer Bonds (£1,600,000)[31i Viet, 

27); Consolidated Fund (£17,000,000) 

[31 Vict. ec. 16); London Coal and Wine Du. 
ties Continuance [31 Vict. ec. 17]; Railways 
(Extension of Time) [31 Vict. c. 18]; Ecele- 
siastical Commissioners Orders in Council 
[31 Vict. ec. 19}; Legitimacy Declaration (Ire- 
land) [31 Vict.c. 20]; Prisons (Compensation 
to Officers) [31 Vict.c. 21]; Oysterand Mussel 
Fisheries [31 Vict. c. 9]; Petty Sessions and 
Lock-up Houses [31 Vict. c. 22]; Marriages 
(Frampton Mansel) [31 Viet. e. 23); se 
Punishment within Prisons [31 Viet. e. 
Industrial Schools (Ireland) [31 Vict. c. 
Indian Railway Companies 31 Vict. ec. 
United Parishes (Scotland) [31 Vict. ¢ 
Medical Practitioners (Colonies) [31 
c. 29]; Inclosure [31 Vict. ec. 31]; Local Go- 
vernment Supplemental (1868) [31 Vict.c. 10). 


UNIVERSITY TESTS.—PETITIONS. 

Tar Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
had given Notice that to-day he would 
present Petitions from resident and non- 
resident Members of the University of 
Oxford, praying for the Removal of Re- 
ligious Tests in the University. He had 
given this Notice because the Petitions 
were of so much weight and importance 
that he desired to call the special atten- 
tion of their Lordships to them. One of 
these Petitions, signed by 102 persons who 
now were or formerly had been Fellows of 
the University of Oxford, set forth that 
theological tests at the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, while fuiling to 
secure unity of religious opinion, “had 
proved injurious to learning and educa- 
tion, and had the effect of excluding large 
numbers of Her Majesty’s subjects from 
the benefits of University education. For 
these reasons the Petitioners prayed that 
all theological tests in the Universities 
might be removed. If he were to read to 
their Lordships, which he certainly should 
not trouble them by doing, the names ap- 
pended to the Petition, it would be seen 
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that they were the names of gentlemen of 
great weight and reputation, and such as 
undoubtedly would have influence with 
their Lordships. The other Petition, to 
which he attached even greater import- 
ance, was signed by eighty resident Mem- 
bers of the University of Oxford, and it 
was especially to be remarked that it in- 
cluded the names of sixty out of the 105 
Tutors and Lecturers of the University of 
Oxford, representing, therefore, a clear, 
distinct and considerable majority of the 
whole teaching power of the University. 
To pursue the analysis a little further—in 
Merton, Corpus, Trinity, and New Colleges 
the whole of the educational staff had 
signed the Petition ; in Baliol, Oriel, Lin- 
coln, and Worcester at least two-thirds of 
the staff had signed ; and out of the whole 
eighteen Colleges in which teaching was 
carried on there were only six where a 
majority of the tutors and lecturers had 
not signed the Petition. The Petitioners 
stated that they were— 


“Engaged as Ileads of Colleges, Lecturers, 
Teachers, or resident Fellows, in the work of 
education in the University; that a portion of the 
nation were excluded from the benefit of the Uni- 
versity by the religious tests imposed in it and in 
the Colleges ; and that, in the opinion of the Pe- 
titioners, these tests might be removed without 
injury to the Church, without prejudice to the re- 
ligious character of academical education, and 
without interference with the religious working 
of the Colleges.” 


The importance of this Petition consisted 
not only in the number of the signatures, 
but in the plainness and distinctness of 
the prayer—there was no doubt or hesita- 
tion as to the ground that should be taken 
up — the Petitioners declared that tests 
were an hindrance to an extension of edu- 
cation to the whole nation, and they prayed 
Parliament to remove them. The present 
state of affairs was this—in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford persons not belonging to 
the Established Church might proceed as 
far as the Bachelor degree, and at Cam- 
bridge as far as the degree of M.A.; but 
in both Universities such persons were ex- 
cluded from any share in the government 
and from the Fellowships. They had in 
this matter made some progress of late 
years; but it seemed to him that the very 
progress they had made in the right direc- 
tion was a proof that now it was impos- 
sible to stand still. But a very few years 
ago no one could be admitted to either 
University unless he conformed to the 
Church of England. Now Nonconformists 
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cation given, but were still excluded from 
any share of the privileges and emolu- 
ments open to a successful academical 
career, That he ventured to think was a 
state of things which was utterly unten- 
able. He could understand the Univer- 
sities being dealt with as institutions ex- 
clusively Church of England in their cha- 
racter; but he could not understand why, 
having admitted Nonconformists and Jews 
to enter the Universities and attain cer- 
tain degrees, an arbitrary barrier should 
then be created to prevent their further 
progress. He did not say that an Act of 
Parliament ought to be passed compelling 
the Colleges to open their Fellowships to 
persons of all religious beliefs, but he did 
say that Parliament should remove those 
barriers which it had itself raised to the 
free action of the Colleges in the matter. 
The measure of last year had been com- 
plained of as an incomplete one, because 
it extended only to offices in the Univer- 
sities, and did not touch offices in the 
Colleges; and, to meet that complaint, he 
would suggest that upon the occasion of 
any measure on the subject again coming 
before their Lordships, they ‘should con- 
sent to deal not only with offices in the 
Universities, but also to abolish those Acts 
of Parliament which prevented the Colleges 
from opening their Fellowships if they 
should think fit to do so, to persons not 
belonging to the Church of England. It 
must be admitted to be a matter of ex- 
treme importance that all the upper and 
middle classes of the country should have 
the opportunity of receiving the best edu- 
cation that the Universities could afford. 
Was it, therefore, a desirable thing that 
so large a portion of the middle classes as 
belonged to Nonconformist bodies should 
be excluded from the main benefits and 
attractions which the Universities held 
out ? The Nonconformists themselves 
felt acutely the distinction that was 
drawn to their disadvantage, and had 
expressed, in a very remarkable state- 
ment, their sense of the great good 
they would reap if the whole privileges 
and emoluments of the Universities were 
thrown open to them. What were the 
objections that were capable of being 
urged? He thought they must either be 
objections derived from some argument 
connected with education, or else from 
some consideration exclusively connected 
with the Church. Could it be contended 
that the education of members of the 
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Church of England would suffer by others, 
not members, being admitted to share in 
the privileges and emoluments of Univer- 
sities? He knew that such an argument 
had been put forward; but he believed 
that since he had the honour of being a 
resident member of the University matters 
had not very much changed, and he could 
say for himself that the amount of dipect 
religious instruction which he had received 
at Oxford was so infinitesimally small that 
whether he had received it at the hands 
of one who was or was not a member of 
the Church of England made, he thought, 
exceedingly little difference. He remem- 
bered that a great portion of the instruc- 
tion which was given at that time con- 
sisted of a short lecture on the Greek 
Testament given to freshmen during their 
first and second term, being left after that 
pretty much to their own devices, and of 
the Thirty-nine Articles, which men were 
compelled to get up with great labour, 
and, he feared, with little profit, in order 
that they might be called upon to repeat 
them in the schools. If a similar system 
were pursued in the present day, he did 
not think, as far as religious teaching was 


concerned, anybody need much care whe- | 


ther the Universities were or were not 
opened to persons not being members of 
the Church of England. Undoubtedly, as 
far as those undergraduates were con- 
cerned who were going to take Orders, 
their religious instruction was a matter of 
great importance, and especial care should 
be taken to preserve to them such advan- 
tages as they now enjoyed. It was not 
proposed that any alteration should be 
made in the lectures given upon special 
subjects of theology, and those wishing 
to receive special instruction in the doc- 
trines of the Church of England would 
continue to receive it; but could it be 
advisable that an exclusive policy should 
be persisted in with regard to the Univer- 
sities as a whole, merely for the purpose 
of securing the education of one portion 
of the people? The Church of England, 
he maintained, was not supported or 
strengthened by such a policy. The true 
policy of the Church, like that of every 
other institution, was to make as many 
friends and as few enemies as possible ; 
and, believing that an exclusive policy 
and the maintenance of restrictions tended 
to make enemies, he believed that it was 
calculated to weaken the Church. It 
seemed to him that the Church would fare 
better if its adherents would allow it to 
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stand upon its own merits. He ventured 
to suggest that the Universities were 
|national institutions, that they should 
be maintained for the exclusive use of no 
particular portion of the community, and 
that when Petitions such as those he now 
| presented to their Lordships came before 
| them signed by those who were best ac. 
quainted with the character of their Uni. 
versity, and undoubtedly had its interests 
at heart, Parliament should certainly pay 
great attention to the prayer of such 
Petitions, and, if possible, proceed to legis. 
late in their spirit. The noble Earl then 
presented Petitions of Heads of Colleges, 
Professors, &c., resident in Oxford ; and 
of non-resident, present, or former Fellows 
of Colleges at Oxford, for the Abolition of 
Tests in the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

Lorv HOUGHTON thought that a 
Petition coming from a body of men of 
such varying opinions, but all of whom 
occupied a position of considerable weight 
and influence, was deserving of their 
Lordships’ highest consideration. He 
sincerely hoped that the press of Public 
Business would not be such as to prevent 
their Lordships from taking into their con- 
(sideration and coming te a decision upon 
the Bill now before the other House, 
which dealt with the subject of this Peti- 
| tion—he meant the University Tests Bill. 
He proposed, when the Bill should be 
| before their Lordships, to express his 
}opinion on this subject at length. At 
| present he would simply say that this 
Petition was of extreme value, as show- 
ing the opinion of the members of the 
| principal Colleges of Oxford in regard to 
the management of their own affairs. He 
had always insisted that there was 4 
great distinction between the University 
and the Colleges, and he regretted that 
the extremely moderate measure proposed 
}last year was not adopted. While they 
recognized the right of the Universities to 
the title of Imperial institutions, there 
was some difference in respect to the Col- 
leges ; and when such a proposal came 
from the heads of those Colleges, he 
thought it high time to set about their 
reform. He could certainly endorse the 
remarks of his noble Friend with respect 
to the high importance of a religious edu 
cation: but at the same time it was not the 
main business, either of the Universities 
or our public schools to enter into theo- 
logical teaching. The foundations of 4 
religious education ought to be laid before 
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young men went to the University, and 
a College should, properly speaking, con- 
fine itself to preventing its etadents from 
receiving evil impressions while it con- 
firmed whatever was good in them. Cer- 


tainly religion ought not to be ignored at | 


such institutions, although there might be 
very little direct religious teaching. It had 
been said that the effect of the removal of 
existing disabilities would be to introduce 


a great deal of theological controversy into | 


the Universities. He did not think that 
that argument was well-grounded. The 
Church of England itself contained in its 
various sections the elements of continual 
controversy, and theological disputes were 
much more due to ‘points raised within 
the Church herself, than to any raised by 
Nonconformists ; and if the polemical dis- 
cussions now rife did no harm, he did 
not see that they could do much if their 
sphere were somewhat extended. He did 
not believe that the maintenance of any 
restrictions in the University would secure 
the Church of England from attack, nor 
did he believe that the young men who 
would go to the University after such re- 
strictions had been removed would be ex- 
posed to any more theological controversy 
than exists at the present moment. On 
the contrary, he believed that it was for 
the interest of the Universities that they 
should attract all the intelligence of the 
country, whatever might be the religious 
opinions of those who sought admission ; 
and as he believed that the prayer of the 
Petitioners pointed to a consummation of 
this result, he trusted their Lordships 
would give it the fullest consideration. 
Tae Eart or CARNARVON said, that 
the Petition presented by his noble Friend 
went so thoroughly to the root of the 
whole University system and its influence 
on the country that he felt bound to say a 
few words on it. Since he had had the 
honour of a seat in their Lordships’ House 
the question of religious tests in the Uni- 
versities had passed through three distinct 
phases, which might well illustrate the 
growth, he would not say of opinion, but 
at all events of feeling on the part of one 
section of the community—namely, the so- 
called University Reformers. The question 
was before the House when he first had 
the honour of taking his seat among their 
Lordships, and they were distinctly told 
in the other House of Parliament that the 
Bill which was then under consideration 
—the University Reform Bill—was not 
to affect in any degree religious teaching 


in the University. He had learnt since 
|then how little trust could be placed on 
Parliamentary professions or securities, 
The second stage, which had lasted al- 
‘most up to the present time, was an at- 
tempt on the part of the Reformers to 
lower successively the standard with re- 
gard to the government of the Universitics 
—first at Oxford, afterwards at Cambridge 
|—taking care never to lower the standard 
of both Universities to exactly the same 
|level, but making the lower standard in 
| one University the pretence for advocating 
'a further reduction in the other; and care 
| being taken that the standard at the two 
should never be equalized. Since then a 
bolder front had been assumed, and the 
House was now asked, not to relax Uni- 
| versity tests, but to abolish them utterly. 
The more open Reformers declared the 
| Universities were not places for religious 
education at all. He did not understand 
| that to be the desire of the noble Earl, or of 
| the Petitioners whose prayer he endorsed ; 
but he doubted whether, when the real 
views of those who were pressing forward 
| this question became known, they would 
| obtain the sanction of the country. The 
proposal in fact was to hand over young 
men of from seventeen to twenty years of 
‘age—the age at which they were most 
| susceptible of religious impressions — to a 
University system, in order not that they 
|might make their selection of that form 
of religious education which they might 
|approve, but that they might be placed 
| under a system from which public religi- 
lous teaching was deliberately excluded. 
| He doubted whether the country was pre- 
| pared to accept such a proposition. The 
arguments of a less advanced school, to 
which his noble Friend seemed to belong, 
asked for relief from religious tests, on the 
ground that the more a Church was de- 
prived of artificial barriers in the shape of 
religious tests and securities, the more the 
cause of religious truth was likely to be 
promoted in a University. But could that 
rule be applied to any other description of 
teaching? The fallacy of the argument 
was apparent the moment it was applied 
to matters of secular education. Could it 
be argued that just as students in secular 
subjects were relieved from tests and 
examinations, knowledge would be deve- 
loped? Was it just then to the different 
Universities that a different standard and 
different view should be applied to that 
| which was applied to all other institu- 
itions? He admitted that religion might 
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still exist in the Universities after the 
removal of the tests; but after their re- 
moval there would exist that hazy un- 


definable atmosphere of religious senti- | 


ment which as it was little connected with 
positive religion so was injurious even in 
an intellectual point of view to that habit 
of clear definition which was the great 
object of education. His noble Friend 
opposite said that the religious teach- 
ing at the University in his day was 
very small — and he dared say it was. 
But some persons went further, and 
said that the religious teaching of the 
present day was worse, and that most of 


the Masters of Arts of the present genera- | 
tion were of a sceptical turn—a fact which, | 


if it were true, might pretty well account 
for so many being in favour of the re- 
moval of all religious tests. His reply was 
—that, first of all, he doubted the fact. 
But, in the next place, even if it were so, 
was that a reason for changing the sys- 
tem of a University? He doubted not that 
if such an amount of scepticism existed as 


was said, it was, after all, only one of the | 


phases of thought which might be here to- 
day and gone to-morrow, and which would 
produce no more effect than the wave which 
swept over the sands of the sea shore, but 


which in its retiring left the old landmarks | 


clearly definable. Would the noble Earl 
argue that because there was a sceptical 
phase of thought now prevailing, they 
were to abolish tests and safeguards which 
were created for other purpuses and for 
other circumstances? Such a proceeding 
would be as sensible as if in a time of 
pestilence, they were to proceed to destroy 
the whole science of medicine which was 
found efficacious in all ordinary times for 
the cure of disease. 
spoke of this as a Dissenters’ question ; 
he wished it was, for he shouid not de- 
spair of being able to come to terms with 
them; but what was wished, so far as 
he could understand, was not the re- 
moval of tests and disabilities which 
pressed upon Dissenters, but to remove 
tests and securities which weighed upon 
every honest Churchman. It was there- 


fore a serious question which Dissenters | 


had to ask themselves — whether or not 
they were prepared at all hazards to sup- 
port a party which desired to eliminate 
from the Universities all religious tests, or 


whether they would stand by those who | 


desired to retain them. In his opinion 

those who sided with those who now pro- 

posed the abolition of those tests would 
The Earl of Carnarvon 
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| find themselves carried much further than 
| they intended. But anyhow the time of 
the decision of the question had not yet 
arrived. There was no Bill before their 
Lordships’ House, and it was not neces. 
sary for the House to attempt any definite 
settlement of the question. Still no one 
could deny the fact that the time was ap. 
proaching when some decision must be 
jcome to. Things could not go on ve 
long as they were ; it was evident that both 
parties were collecting all their strength, 
and it would be for the religious Dis. 
'senters to say what side they would take 
—whether true to the principles which 
they had often recognized they would side 
with the cause of the Church of England 
—or whether they would take part with 
the ‘enemies of the Church of England, 
and espouse the cause of those who desire 
absolutely to banish all religion from the 
| educational system of our two great Uni- 
versities. 

Tne Duxe or DEVONSHIRE said, that 
| in his position, he thought he ought to say 
a few words with reference to the state of 
' feeling in the University of Cambridge on 
this question. The opinions of the mem- 
bers of that University had been materially 
influenced by what had already taken place 
on the question, and his knowledge of the 
University justified him in saying that the 
| preponderance of feeling on the part of the 
resident members was decidedly against 
the relaxation of the disabilities which it 
was proposed to remove; while, on the 
other hand, there was a very considerable 
and a decidedly increasing minority in fa- 
vour of the removal of these restrictions, 
The University, in its corporate capacity, 
had protested against the relaxation, the 
matter being decided in the Senate house 
by a majority of about 2 to 1 against 
| the Bill before the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and he believed that those numbers 
very faithfully represented the relative 
strength of the two sides of the University. 
There was also the Memorial presented to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, signed by 
1,000 graduates of the University, com- 
bining, no doubt, a large number of emi- 
nent men. On the other side a Petition 
had been presented by 226 gentlemen, in- 
| cluding many Professors of the University 
| and Fellows of Colleges who had attained 
| the highest University distinctions, and 
also by a number of laymen, which peti- 
tion was decidedly in favour of the relax- 
ation of the existing restrictions. The dis- 
| tinguishing feature of the Petition was 
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that the motive was not so much to obtain | 


a large number of signatures as to secure | that occasion. 


the assent of men of mark and distinction; 
and it was worthy of remark that the 
pames included those of many whose opi- 
pions on general questions were decidedly 
of a Conservative tendency. Besides the 
Petitions emanating from the University, 
Petitions had been presented from Trinity 


College, Christ’s College, and St. Peter’s | 


College. The Petition from Trinity was | 


signed by a majority of the Fellows— 


by 32 out of 60—and he was informed | 
'state that a short time since he had 


that among the minority were several 
who declined to affix their names to a 
Petition on the opposite side of the ques- 
tion. The Petition from Christ’s College 
was signed by the Master and all the 
Fellows butone. What conferred a value 
on these Petitions was that the mainten- 
ance of these disabilities was a practical 
grievance to the Colleges; and at the lat- 
ter College he understood it was contended 
that the interests of the College had suf- 
fered material injury from the continuance 
of these tests. At Trinity for many years 
past a large number of Nonconformist stu- 
dents had constantly been admitted, many 
of them being Presbyterian students who 
had received a portion of their education | 
in Scotch Colleges; and the Fellows of 
Trinity spoke favourably of the result. He 
could not help thinking, looking at the fact 
that the uniform tendency of the legisla- 


tion of late years had been to remove such | 


disabilities, that it was hard that these | 
tests should still be continued. 
as concerned a considerable proportion 
of the members of the University of 
Cambridge, a measure affecting their re- 
moval would not have to be forced on 
those who were reluctant or unwilling to | 
receive it. There was every reason to be- 
lieve that if the Act of Uniformity were | 
repealed, as far as it related to the ad- 
mission to College Fellowships, some of 
the Colleges would avail themselves of the | 


liberty afforded them and admit Dissenters | 
| and intellect, protested against them. He 
| had not been aware that there was any 
intention to discuss the subject that even- 


to Fellowships in such cases as they might 
deem expedient; while the remaining Col- 
leges would have an opportunity of judg- 
ing from experience the results of the re- | 
laxation which had been made in the case 
of the other Colleges. 

Tue Bisnor or ELY said, the noble | 
Lord was correct in his statement, that 
some very important Petitions against the | 
Bill had been presented by members of | 
Colleges, Indeed, he held in his hand one 
Important Petition, which the rules of the 
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House prevented him from presenting on 
It was a Petition signed 
by nearly 1,000 undergraduates and Bache- 
lors of Arts of Cambridge, who, though 
they held no political status in their Uni- 
versity, were most of them probably of full 
age, and so fairly entitled to petition Par- 
liament, representing as they did a large 
body of the most highly educated young 
men in England. The Petition strongly 
urged their Lordships not to entertain 


either of the Bills now before the other 


House of Parliament. He might further 
been present when a deputation from 
the University of Cambridge waited upon 
the Primate with a Petition or Me- 


'morial, signed, not as the noble Duke had 


said by 1,000, but by 2,800 graduates of 
Cambridge, a very large number indeed, 
considering how widely scattered such 
persons are, over England, Scotland, Ire- 


iland, the Continent, and the Colonies. 


The Petition, which had the names of 


| many of the most eminent members of the 


University attached to it, urged the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to plead the cause 
of the University against the proposed 
changes. It was true that these changes 
were advocated by a certain number of 
able men; but there never was a time 
when there were not able men who took 
liberal views both in politics and theology, 


}and he should be sorry that their Lord- 


ships should be carried away by the state- 
ment that, on this occasion, the liberal 
view was the view of the leading men in 
It was stated the 
other day at Lambeth by a distinguished 
lay member of the University of Cam- 
bridge, who accompanied the deputation 
to the Archbishop, that not only the 


| clerical members of the University but a 


large number of the most distinguished 


| laymen, especially many of the lay pro- 


fessors at Cambridge, men of world-wide 
reputation, who did not so much represent 
Churchmen as men of science, literature, 


ing; but, as it had been brought forward, 


| he trusted that their Lordships would allow 


him, as Bishop of the diocese in which one 
of the Universities lay, to make a few ob- 
servations in answer to remarks which 
had fallen from noble Lords opposite. As 
regarded the question of the religious edu- 
cation of the Uuiversities, he must respect- 
fully say, that he could not agree with 
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what had been said by the noble Earl op- | 
posite concerning theological lectures. Per- 
sonally he felt that he owed a debt of 
gratitude for the lectures which he had| 
attended when he was an undergraduate ; | 
and he knew by testimony which he had 
received from many quarters that thou- 
sands had been indebted through life to 
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the religious instruction they had received | 


in Colleges. Without question, much of the 
religious and theological teaching of the Col- 
leges, as well as of the University, was not 


compulsory teaching, and therefore one per- | 
son may have profited by it, whilst others | 


were wholly regardless of it. He was 


speaking only for Cambridge; but as his | 


Oxford friends were rather fond of twitting 
Cambridge with the inferiority of its 
system of religious teaching, he presumed 
that what he had said of such teaching at 
Cambridge, applied at least as much to 
the teaching of Oxford. It was said that 
the Colleges would profit by the proposed 
changes. 


leges were all Church foundations. They 
were all founded by members of the na- 
tional Church—very many of them clergy- 
men—for education on Christian principles 
connected with that Church. All the 
benefits of their education were, indeed, 
open to everyone, whatever his creed—all 
the honours, even the degrees; everything 


but the positions which would admit them | 
But they were } 


to power and authority. 
founded and endowed by Churchmen, and, 


though he did not for a moment admit the | 


distinction between pre-Reformation and 
post-Reformation foundations —for the Re- 


formation did not change, though it puri- | 


fied the Church—yet it was to be observed 
that some whole Colleges, and many foun- 
dations within the Colleges, came into 
existence since the Reformation, for the 
special purpose of educating Churchmen, 
often for the special purpose of educa- 
ting clergymen. One of his own prede- 
cessors, Hugo de Balsham, Bishop of Ely, 
founded, out of his own episcopal revenues, 


the first College ever founded in Cam-| 


bridge. Another of his predecessors, in 


the same manner, Bishop Alcock, founded | 
The College to which he | 


Jesus College. 
himself belonged had been founded since 
the Reformation by an English Churchman 
for the education of English clergymen. 
It would be a strong measure indeed if 
the Houses of Parliament, by a single vote, 
were to sweep away these institutions, 
founded by the piety of our forefathers, 
The Bishop of Ely 
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remind their Lordships that these Col- | 
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and revolutionize them by placing at their 
head persons who might not be memberg 
of the Church of England, not only Dis. 
senters or Roman Catholics, but even per. 
sous of no religion whatever. The noble 
Duke had spoken of the improvement 
which would be introduced into that most 
distinguished College of which he (the 
noble Duke) was a member. But was it 
not possible, nay, even probable, that the 
proposed changes would entirely revolu- 
tionize that College? What was the con. 
stitution of that College? It consisted of 
a Master and sixty Fellows ; but the go- 
verning power was entirely vested in the 
Master and the eight seniors. It would 
be possible enough that a certain number 
of Dissenters might be elected into that 
body without materially affecting its prin- 
ciples or the working of the College. But 
suppose, at any time, some six or seven of 
the sixty Fellows were Roman Catholic 
priests, especially Jesuits, what would be 
the inevitable result? These six or seven 
men could never marry, could never take 
College livings: so they would never 
vacate their Fellowships. They would 
therefore in the course of time become 
members of the seniority, would become 
a large majority of that seniority. Now, 
the seniority elects Fellows, appoints tutors, 
) governs the whole College. Hence if six 
Jesuits or Roman Catholic priests were 
once elected among the sixty Fellows of 
Trinity, they would have it in their power, 
by holding on till they were seniors, to 
revolutionize the whole body, and to con- 
vert it from what it now is into a simple 
Roman Catholic College. They would 
have it in their power, and on their own 
principles they would naturally exercise 
that power. Neither then on principles 
of justice, nor on principles of expediency, 
can it be well to deprive our Colleges of 
their religious character. 

Tar Eart or CAMPERDOWN begged 
eir Lordships to consider, whether the 


| th 
Universities were really national institu- 
tions, of the nation and for the nation, or 
merely to be devoted to the education and 
advantage of those who belonged to the 


Church of England? He, with many of 
those who belonged to the University of 
Oxford, turned to their noble Chancellor 
(the Earl of Derby), who so gracefully and 
ably presided over the destinies of that 
University, with a feeling of confidence 
| that his powerful voice would be heard in 
favour of the Bill to which allusion had 
been made when it came up to their Lord- 
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ships’ House. They had instituted in- 
quiries into national schools and middle- 
class schools, showing that the intentions 
of founders need not always be carried out 
to the very letter ; and he asked them to 
consider whether, when in politics, in law, 
end in the lower kinds of education, the 
thoughts of men were widening, they would 
not consent to the proposed changes with 
reference to the highest education of all— 
whether they were not prepared to accept 
a measure which must confer the highest 
advantages on future generations? 

Tue Brisnop or LONDON said, he 
would not detain their Lordships from a 
more interesting, if not a more important, 
discussion ; but he wished to say a very 
few words for the purpose of obviating the 
great confusion which evidently arose from 
mixing up the case of the Colleges with 
that of the Universities. He was glad to 
hear from the noble Baron (Lord Houghton) 
that these two things should be kept dis- 
tinct. They were in reality very different. 
One point he thought of importance, and 
that was, that Colleges should not be 
allowed to regulate themselves by persons 
who might accidentally be members at the 
time ; if there was any right in the mat- 
ter, it should be regulated by Parliament 
itself. In his time a great deal of religious 
instruction was given in the Colleges. 
During the seven years he was tutor of a 
College, at least one-third of his time was 
occupied in giving religious instruction. 
How far it was profitably received by those 
to whom it was given it was impossible 
for him to say. It was lamentable to think 
that time so given had been wasted, as 
many would have them believe. 

Petitions ordered to lie on the Table. 


WHITSUNTIDE RECESS—VOTE OF 
THANKS TO THE ARMY IN ABYSSINIA— 
STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, before moving the adjournment of 
the House to Monday, the 8th of June, I 
wish to inform your Lordships that I shall 
move a Vote of Thanks to the Forces who 
have been so victorious in Abyssinia on 
Tuesday, the 9th; and on Monday, the 
8th, I shall be able to lay on your Lord- 
ships’ table the terms in which I propose 
to put that Vote to the House. My Lords, 
I move that this House do adjourn till 

Monday, the 8th of June. 


Moved, “‘ That this House do adjourn to 
Monday, the 8th of June next.”—(The 
Lord Privy Seal.) 
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Eant RUSSELL: My Lords, I have 
given Notice to call the attention of your 
Lordships to the state of public affairs, 
because I wish to obtain some explanation 
from the noble Lord (the Lord Privy Seal), 
on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
also because I conceive that the present 
state of affairs is one without prece- 
dent since the accession of the House of 
Hanover.- I think there never has been a 
time when Parliament was proceeding 
quietly with the ordinary Business when 
it had been formally announced that the 
Government had not the confidence of the 
House of Commons. I state this on no 
mean authority. The Prime Minister 
himself has stated, and the statement has 
been circulated throughout the country, 
that in consequence of the vote of the 
House of Commons with respect to the 
Irish Church he had thought it necessary 
to ask an audience of Her Majesty, and 
that at that audience he had asked of Her 
Majesty, in the name of the Ministry, 
permission to use the Prerogative of the 
Crown for the purpose of dissolving Par- 
liament. Now a more authoritative decla- 
ration never was addressed to the House 
of Commons by the First Minister of the 
Crown. The right hon. Gentleman natu- 
rally and truly stated that he was an ex- 
press authority on the subject. Her 
Majesty, on that advice, gave him per- 
mission to use the Prerogative of the 
Crown for that purpose, in order to take 
the sense of the people on the question of 
the Irish Church as soon as the despatch 
of Public Business would allow of the 
dissolution of the Parliament. But the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury did not take the course which 
Her Majesty had sanctioned—namely, that 
as soon as Public Business would allow 
there should be a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, There were, I confess, strong rea- 
sons for not taking that course. There 
seemed no object to be gained by putting 
the whole country to the trouble and vast 
expense of a General Election, when that 
election would produce no adequate result. 
Supposing that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
prediction should be fulfilled, and that he 
had a majority against the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church on an appeal to the 
present constituencies, still it was evident 
that before very long there must be an- 
other election, and an appeal to constitu- 
encies very considerably enlarged, especi- 
ally in the boroughs of the country. 
Therefore, the opinion to be derived from 
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the present electors would not be a final| 
decision ; and the country would have| 
been put to a great expense and the! 
Members of the House of Commons to 
very considerable trouble by a General 
Election under the existing system—and | 
that, too, as I said before, with no ade- 
quate result. It is evident, therefore, 
that there were sufficient reasons why 
there should not be a dissolution at once ; 
and the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury, while not advising 
an immediate dissolution, has taken an- 


other course, which, however defensible it | 


may be, is altogether new, and requires 
at least the attention of your Lordships. 


The course proposed is, in effect, that the | 
present Ministers should continue to keep | 


their places after having declared that 
they had not the confidence of the present 
House of Commons, and that the House 
should continue transacting its ordinary 
Business, and that that position should last 
for six months after the time at which the 
Prime Minister had advised a dissolution. 
I must say that that is an extraordinary 
and unprecedented state of things. There 
have been many instances in which a 
Minister who has been defeated in the 
House of Commons has tendered his 
resignation, ard often the Minister so de- 
feated has obtained the permission of the 


Crown to resort to a dissolution of Par- | 
liament; but I do not recollect any | 
ease in which a Minister, having ad- | 
vised that there should be a dissolution, | 
that dissolution should not take place for | 
more than six months after the advice | 


has been tendered to the Crown. No 
doubt there is great convenience to be 


obtained by that course—a great conveni- | 


ence to the Minister, who would thus 
remain in Office, though not possessing 
the confidence of the House of Com- 
mons ; and, likewise, it is greatly con- 
venient to the Members of the House of 
Commons, who otherwise would have to 
undergo the expense of two General Elec- 
tions instead of one, while the country is 
spared a great disturbance. At the same 
time, I must say that if Parliament and 
the country acquiesce in that state of 
affairs—a state of things which is without 
precedent, and difficult of justification— 
there are some conditions, at least, which 
we ought to have from the Executive Go- 
vernment. I think that the first condition 
should be that no time should be lost, and 
that there should be no unnecessary delay 
before the registration, which would afford 
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the means of having a General Election 
completed. It appears to me that there 
was great and unnecessary delay in the 
course taken last year. In looking back 
to the Session of 1832, I find that a very 
large and extensive measure of Reform 
was passed for England and the Scotch and 
Irish Reform Bills were also passed; there 
were Boundary Bills for England and 
Ireland, and, I rather believe, for Scotland 
also; and the Session ended on the 16th 
of August. I must say it seems to me 
that, in the course of last year, the Govern. 
ment, of which the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Derby) was then the head, 
seemed rather to have procrastinated Busi- 
ness, with a view not to pass the Scotch 
and Irish Reform Bills, so that there 
might be an unnecessary Session in the 
present year. That being the case, I hope 
the Government will assure us that, instead 
of interposing unnecessary delays, they 
will rather hasten some of the processes 
by which the registration is to be made 
out. There is no need, for instance, for 
so very long a time being allowed to the 
Revising Barristers. By the Reform Act 
of 1832 power was given to the Judges to 
increase the number of Revising Barristers 
if it were inadequate, to get through the 
business in the time limited. Ifthat power 
were now exercised, no doubt considerable 
expedition in establishing the rights of the 
voters would result. I do not know that 
there can be great despatch obtained by a 
step which has been suggested—namely, 
that before the registration is completed 
there should be a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment; because I believe that when there is 
|a dissolution the elections in London, 
Westminster, and all places near the 
| metropolis will occur in about four days 
| afterwards. But we may ask that there 
should not be any unnecessary loss of time, 
| and that the Scotch and Irish Reform 
| Bills and the Boundary Bill should be pro- 
| ceeded with as speedily as possible, 80 
| that the country may have the satisfaction 
| of exercising the suffrage under the new 
| Reform Acts, which many persons believe 
|to be an improvement of the electoral 
system, but which the noble Earl opposite 
called ‘‘a leap in the dark,” and which, as 
| I believe, was very justly so described. 
At all events, we should know what we 
are to expect from it. The next thing 
| which I think we have aright to ask is 
that there should be some definite policy 
announced by Her Majesty’s Government. 
I think that whenever the dissolution 
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occurs it would be unfair for the Govern- 
ment to ask the decision of the country as 
to who should be its representatives unless 
they announced certain principles. In the 
summer of last year I ventured to state 
that I thought there were three questions 
of great importance to be decided. The 
first is the question of church rates. 
There is no policy on the part of the Go- 
vernment with respect to church rates. 
Mr. Gladstone, who is in fact the Leader 
of the majority in the other House, and 
who introduced a Bill in respect to church 
rates, was impressed with the belief that | 
the Government intended to oppose that 
measure ; and it was only because the de- | 
monstration of force against it proved 
insufficient that they abstained from direct 
resistance to it. The Bill then passed by 
a considerable majority, and came to this 
House. We were then assured that the 
Bill, having passed the other House by a 
large majority, would be fairly treated in | 
this, and the noble Earl opposite proposed | 
that it should go to a Select Committee, 
not, as he represented, with the view of 
defeating it, but for the purpose of its 
improvement. Well, I trust that the Bill 





} 
| 


will come out of that Select Committee 
uninjured, and in such a shape that the 


House of Commons will have no difficulty 
in adopting the Amendments. But when 
I understand, as there was a great de- 
monstration of force against it in the other 
House, and when I know that it has many 
enemies in this House, I feel doubtful 
whether some of the Members of the Go- 
vernment will give it that cordial support 
by which alone it can obtain the general 
assent of Parliament. Another subject to 
which I alluded as being of vast importance 
was the great question of education. I 
will not now anticipate the discussion on 
that question ; but I hope that the Govern- 
ment have some measures in contemplation 
which will comprehend that subject in all 
its breadth—which will provide for the 
primary education of the poorer classes, the 
education of the middle classes, for the 
treatment of endowed schools, and, lastly, 
for the improvement of education .in our 
Universities. I hope when the Reformed 
Parliament meets some measure worthy of 
its consideration will be proposed on these 
subjects. There is another subject of which 
Ithen stated I thought there must be a 
consideration at an early period. That is 
the state of Ireland. Everything shows 
that it is a question which requires im- 
mediate consideration. When the Suspen- 
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sion of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland 
was passing through this House, and I was 
giving my ready assent to that measure, I 
said that I hoped the policy of the Govern- 
ment with regard to Ireland would be 
stated and developed. In reply to my ob- 
servation on the subject the Government 
replied that the only reason for not stating 
that policy in this House then was that it 
would be more convenient that the noble 
Earl the Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
—himself a Member of the Cabinet— 
shoald state in the other House of Parlia- 
ment what was the whole policy of the 
We 
were told in the month of March that 
within a few days—I think on the Monday 
following—the whole of that policy would 
be stated by the noble Earl in the House 
of Commons. It was stated in the House 
of Commons, and it embraced that portion 
of the Irish question which had engaged 
the special attention of your Lordships— 
namely, the position of the Chureh. I 
think I have got here what was said by the 
Earl of Mayo when speaking on that sub- 
ject. He said— “There would not, [ 
believe, be any objection to making all 
Churches equal, but the result must be se- 
cured by elevation, and not confiscation.” 
That was a very important declaration. It 
was the deliberate declaration of the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government in the month 
of March last. Undoubtedly, equality may 
be produced by what is called ‘ elevation’ 
as well as by endowment; but I cannot 
see how with one Church in possession of 
establishment and endowment you could 
produce equality among all Churches— 
which is Lord Mayo’s phrase—otherwise 
than by giving establishment and endow- 
ment to the Roman Catholic and the Pres- 
byterian Churches in Ireland—I say I do 
not see how equality can be established by 
elevation, if establishment and endowment 
are to be continued to the Protestant Epis- 
copalian Church in that country,in any 
other way than by raising the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church and the Presbyterian Church 
as regards endowment and establishment 
to the same level as the Episcopal Church. 
Of course, every one supposed that was the 
policy of equality by elevation put forward 
by Her Majesty’s Government—that their 
policy was to extend to the Roman Catho- 
lies and the Presbyterians privileges simi- 
lar to those now enjoyed by the Established 
Church in Ireland. It is obvious that 
equality together with elevation could be 
produced in no other way; and yet, 
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after some three months, when we ask 
what this policy amounts to, it appears 
that the plan at one time entertained of 
giving a charter to a Roman Catholic 
University, which threatened to create a 
most calamitous division on the subject of 
education in Ireland, has been abandoned. 
Indeed, as far as I can see, the whole of 
that policy which was stated in such 
detail by Lord Mayo in a three hours’ 
speech has been abandoned. It appears 
that the elevation of all Churches which 
the noble Earl proposes amounts simply to 
this—that the Roman Catholics will be 
allowed to lay out their own money and 
build their own churches—that, in fact, no 
law will be proposed to prevent them from 
laying out their own money in providing 
for their own spiritual wants according to 
the rites of their own religion. The policy 
of the Government is, therefore, to do 
nothing; but that is hardly a policy to 
require more than three hours for its ex- 
position. It is a policy which ought to be 
fairly stated, at all events. When we 
ask what the Government mean to do to 
meet the evils of Ireland, I do not mean 
to say they ought to adopt any views 
which I may entertain; but, at all events, 
they should say, “‘ We intend to do no- 
thing. We think force is sufficient; force 
has been used hitherto, force will do in 
future, and we have no other policy.” 
There are many other subjects with regard 
to which I think the Government might 
be asked to state their policy ; but those 
are three very main subjects. Well, I 
ask next, what has been the conduct of 
the Government in respect to executive 
administration and the preservation of the 
public peace? I find a most remarkable 
assertion made by the Committee of the 
Reform League with regard to the preser- 
vation of the peace of this metropolis on a 
very memorable occasion. The late Go- 
vernment proposed a plan of Reform which 
tlie country generally appeared to approve. 
It was heartily approved by numerous 
meetings composed of very large numbers, 
It failed, however, to obtain the approval 
of Parliament. But when the party of the 
noble Earl opposite came into power, the 
Reform League appears to have thought 
that nothing but very great demonstrations 
of numbers and power would obtain a 
measure of Reform from the new Govern- 
ment. The Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, I believe, of the Reform 
League thus states what happened— 
«Then followed the now celebrated demonstra- 
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tion at Hyde Park on the 23rd of July, 186¢, 
The Tory Government, having illegally closed 
the Park gates against the people”—I am not 
adopting this assertion—“ the Park palings fell, 
The police and military, called in to the aid of 
the Government, were unable to clear the Park 
either that evening or on the two following days, 
| and on the afternoon of tbe 25th the same Govern. 
| ment which had closed the Park against the League 
and the people on the 23rd applied to the League 
to restore that law and order which the Govern. 
| ment themselves had broken, and to preserve the 
peace of the metropolis from what threatened to 
| be a very serious and dangerous crisis,” 


My Lords, I am not entering into the 
question of the legality or illegality of the 
meetings in the Park; but that the Re. 
form League was applied to when the Go. 
vernment were unable to restore order in 
| Hyde Park I believe to be perfectly true, 
| There are too many instances of their in. 
lability to preserve the public peace and 
order. Your Lordships recollect the case 
j of the men who were executed at Man. 
| chester for the rescue of persons charged 
| with high treason. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: They were 
executed for murder; not for treason. 

Eart RUSSELL: They were properly 
convicted — properly convicted of murder 
committed in the rescue; but I refer to 
the case as one in which proper precau- 
tions were not taken —had such precan- 
tions been taken there would have been 
no loss of life. Again, there has been the 
case of the working men from Staffordshire 
who went into Lancashire for a peaceable 
purpose, who were there subjected to acts 
of physical violence, and who were obliged 
to return again to Staffordshire because 
they could not obtain protection in Lan- 
cashire. Then the peace has been broken 
by the destruction of Roman Catholic 
chapels, and there, again, there was a neg: 
lect of precautionary measures. It was only 
after the steed has been stolen that pre- 
cautions were taken to shut the stable door. 
There is another question on which, I 
think, we ought to call on the noble Earl to 
state explicitly what are the views of the 
Government. As I have already stated, 
the Government have themselves declared 
that they have not the confidence of the 
House of Commons. On the question of 
the Irish Church there had been at the 
time to which I alluded two divisions. In 
one of these there was a majority of 60 
and in the other a majority of 65 against 
the Government. A third division has 
since been taken with a less majority, but 
still with a majority of 54 against the 
Government. It is clear, therefore, that 
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on the subject in respect of which they | 
themselves proclaimed that they had not } 
the confidence of the House of Com- | 
mons, they have not obtained that con- | 
fidence since the power of dissolving 
was accorded to them. The key-stone 
of the arch on which the Constitution 
of this country rests is that a Minis. 
try should not remain in Office unless 
it possesses the confidence of Parlia- 
ment. The present Prime Minister was so 
strongly impressed with this conviction in 
1841, that he quoted a saying of Mr. Fox, 
marked, as his sayings generally are, with 
superabundant energy. Mr. Fox said 
that the Minister who remained in Office 
without the confidence of Parliament was 
guilty of a high crime and misdemeanour. 
I do not say that ; but I do say that the 
safety of the Constitution depends on the 
Government not remaining in Office when 
it ceases to possess the confidence of the 
House of Commons, I need not particu- 
larly refer to the events of old times, 
before this principle was acknowledged, 
when those violent means were resorted to; 
when Lord Strafford lost his life on the 
scaffold, Lord Clarendon was banished, 
and Danby was imprisoned; but from 
the time of Sir Robert Walpole to this 
day the machine has worked smoothly, 
and the safety of the Constitution of this 
country has depended on a change of 
Government being made whenever the 
Minister lost the confidence of the House 
of Commons. I am not now referring to 
the question of dissolution or to the ap- 
peal which may be made to the consti- 
tuent body, as established upon a novel | 
system. But I ask whether the Minis- 

ters acknowledge the principle, and whe- 

ther they do not think it would be 

wrong to remain in Office after the dis- 

solution if they were not supported by | 
the confidence of the House of Com- 

mons? For that, I say, is the great 
key-stone of the arch of the constitution 
of this country. And I think, from the 
accounts which we had of late from the 
other side of the Atlantic, we may see the | 
importance of such a principle, and that | 
the absence of such a test is attended | 
with great inconvenience. The President 
of the United States has been for some | 
considerable time at open variance with | 
the Congress of the United States. Had | 


he been a Minister in this country a Vote | 
of Want of Confidence would have dis- | 
placed him ; but as they have no such | 
convenient machinery or conclusive test in 
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America, they have thought it necessary 
to impeach him, and so, by obtaining a 
verdict of guilty, to remove him from his 
office. In this case we see the evils that 
follow from a course such as I have 
spoken of. I trust that at all events this 


| contest will cease when the new Parlia- 


ment is elected. If the decision of the 
new House of Commons be against the 
party to which we belong we shall bow to 
that decision ; and I trust that Ministers 
will likewise bow to the voice of Parlia- 
ment, and will not endeavour to set up 
an unconstitutional practice by attempting 
to sustain themselves in power in spite of 
the adverse decisions of the House of 
Commons. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, the noble Earl (Earl Russell) has 
made use of the privilege which, no doubt, 
he possesses as Leader of the Opposition 
in this House, of calling Her Majesty’s 
Ministers to account for the many and va- 
rious delinquencies which he charges upon 
them, and also of seeking for an explana- 
tion of those delinquencies. But, unless 
your Lordships have a better memory than 
I have, you will hardly remember with 
any distinctness the disconnected accusa- 
tions which he has brought against us. 
The noble Earl began by attacking us for 
certain acts done one or two months ago, 
as to which he was totally and completely 
silent at the time— 

Eart RUSSELL: At the beginning of 
this month, I think. 

Tue Eant or MALMESBURY: I al- 
lude to the time when the Prime Minister 
had an interview with Her Majesty. 
From that he went to events which oc- 
curred quite recently; and from them he 
jumped back again to the now historical 
causes and effects of the Hyde Park riots. 
It is rather difficult to answer a speech so 
fitfully expressed as that of the noble 
Earl; and therefore I must beg your Lord- 


| ships to grant me all your usual indulgence 


while I try to make intelligible that which 
the noble Earl, like one of the heroes of 
Homer, has thrown a cloud around, pro- 
bably to prevent any effective reply. It 
was first of all asserted that we have not 
the confidence of Parliament; and the 
noble Earl, asan ancient friend and sup- 
porter of the British Constitution, stated 
—and stated very truly—that for a Mi- 
nistry to continue in Office which does not 
possess the confidence of the House of 
Commons is not only a delinquency in 
itself, but may have the worst possible 
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results upon the country and its institu-| But the noble Earl forgets that he and 
tions. But then the noble Earl begs the | some of his former Colleagues, far from 
question. He says we have not the con- | uttering the opinions which he now ex- 
fidence of the House of Commons; but | presses, have on various occasions, with a 
how does he prove that? He may justly | generosity which we perfectly appreciate, 
say that we have not the confidence of | actually gone out of their way to express 
the House of Commons on a particular | satisfaction at the conduct of public affairs 
question ; but I have not yet heard that |in several Departments. Sometimes in 
the House of Commons has exercised its this House, sometimes in the other House, 
undoubted privilege—one that has been | Her Majesty’s Government have received 
frequently resorted to in other cases—of| the compliments of leading Members of 
expressing by a distinct declaration its | the Opposition upon three or four very 
want of confidence in the Government. I important subjects. The foreign policy 
can only say that if the House has not/|of my noble Friend at the head of the 
any confidence in the general conduct of | Foreign Office has constantly been received 
public affairs by the Government the dis- with approbation in Parliament, and this 
credit rests, not with the Government for | feeling has been expressed especially by 
remaining in Office, but with the House | my noble Friend opposite (the Earl of 
of Commons, which does not force them | Clarendon), who, I would say, knows as 
out of Office by a bold and straightforward / much of foreign affairs as probably any of 
Vote of Want of Confidence. And if the | your Lordships. Then, as to the manage. 
House of Commons fails in its duty, what | ment of Ireland by the present Lord-Lieu- 
is to prevent the noble Earl who sits | tenant and Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
opposite, or any of his Colleagues who sit | under the great difficulties arising out of 
near him, from inviting an expression of|the Fenian conspiracy, from individual 
opinion by your Lordships by bringing| Peers who do not agree with us upon 
forward a Motion of Want of Confidence? | general subjects, as well as from indi- 
There must be some reason why this is | vidual Members of the Opposition in the 
not done, and I think your Lordships can | other House, we have received compli- 
easily imagine why such a Vote has not | ments upon our conduct of Irish affairs, 
been come to, and why the noble Earl | As to our home policy, to which the noble 
does not come forward to propose it. The | Earl himself adverted in speaking of the 
plain answer must be that for the general | execution of the Fenians for murder, very 
purposes of carrying on the Business of | high encomiums have been passed from 
the country the House of Commons and | time to time upon the Home Secretary for 
the House of Lords have confidence in| the manner in which he maintained the 
Iler Majesty’s Government; and there- | peace of the country, and for the great 
fore all the constitutional arguments which | sagacity which he exhibited and labour 
we have heard—arguments which I have | which he bestowed upon discovering and 
not the slightest idea of opposing—fall to | unwinding the threads of the Fenian con- 
the ground, because the premises will | spiracy. In ten days’ time your Lordships, 
not bear the test of examination, Then, | I hope, will be called on to return thanks 
with reference to another complaint of the | to the gallant military and naval Forces 
noble Earl, why, when the Prime Minister | of the Crown for their deeds in Abyssinia. 
had the important conference with Her | I would not detract one iota from the in- 
Majesty, and Her Majesty was graciously | estimable services of those troops and their 





pleased to refuse to accept our resignations | 


which the Prime Minister had put into 


her hands, why did not the noble Earl | 


come forward at that time and explain to | 
| assiduously to arrange for the transport of 


the House and the country how unconsti- 


tutional our conduct was in his eyes? | 


Why, we did not hear a whisper from the 
noble Earl on the subject, and I think it 
is now nearly two months since those 
events occurred. 


Then the noble Earl | 
entered into a discussion of various | 


officers ; but they themselves would be the 
first to say that this success could hardly 
have been looked for if the civil servants 
of the Crown had not exerted themselves 


the troops and stores necessary to carry 
out that most dangerous and uncertain ex- 
pedition ; and, therefore, Her Majesty's 
Government may claim, at least, some 
credit for the success which, under Provi- 
dence, they have had in Abyssinia, and I 


points to show that we had not the/| do not think it likely that upon that score 


confidence of the country —or rather, | 
that we ought not to have its eee 
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the House of Commons will express any 
disapprobation of our policy. I must con- 
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fess that I did not quite understand the 
drift of one part of the noble Earl’s ob- 
servations. He thinks we act unconstitu- 
tionally by remaining in Office; and, some- 
how or other—for he does not explain that 
point —he thinks that Public Business 
has suffered, that many important ques- 
tions have been neglected and have fallen 
through, and that we are not as much 
advanced as we ought to be at this season 
of the year. Well, my Lords, such are the 
facts; but what are the causes? Allow 
me to ask your Lordships to take a retro- 
spect of past events; they have been very 
important, and to a great extent they cer- 
tainly have been unforeseen. I have no 
scruple in saying that in January this was 
the general view formed by public men of 
the course which public affairs were likely 
to take this Session, The great contro- 
versy which had been going on for some 
years had been partly closed by the efforts 
of my noble Friend the noble Earl the 
late Prime Minister; the Reform Bill for 
England had been carried; but the Bills 
for Scotland and Ireland were still out- 
standing. And if the noble Earl reproaches 
us for not passing them last year, all I can 
say is—remembering the time that the 
English Bill occupied—it was physically 
impossible for us to do so. In January 
last, therefore, the organization of the Con- 
stitution was in abeyance; the Reform 
Bill for England had passed into law, but 
those for Scotland and Ireland had still 
to be adopted. Under these circumstances 
what were the expectations of nine men 
out of ten throughout the country? They 
thought this Session would be occupied in 
maturing the great question of Reform, 
and completing it in all its points—by 
passing the Scotch and Irish Bills; by 
passing the Bill for restraining corrupt 
practices ; by passing the Boundary Bill ; 
and thus having prepared a new arena 
for both parties to engage in a trial of 
strength and integrity, the country would 
decide in a fair field by which of the two 
parties it would be governed. This was 
the universal feeling: and although this 
feeling would not necessarily prevent the 
proposition of measures of another descrip- 
tion, we purposely selected measures that 
were not likely to provoke opposition and 
political feeling ; and in the like spirit 
we withdrew the Education Bill to which 
the noble Earl has referred. But a great 
misfortune befel the country; the noble 
Earl at the head of the Government (the 
Earl of Derby) was obliged to resign Office 
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at the beginning of the year, and the 
whole aspect of affairs was altered. The 
armed truce which we expected would 
last till the Reform Bills had passed and 
until the dissolution in the autumn was 
suddenly broken ; there arose new causes 
for political agitation, and these circum- 
stances are in reality the cause of those 
defects in legislation on which the noble 
Earl has commented. My Lords, a new 
and extraneous question of the highest 


| possible importance was broached; it was 


a question of far more importance, indeed, 
than the Reform Bills, because they in- 
volve only questions of detail as to the 
method of Parliamentary election and 
management. And that important ques- 
tion to which I refer was not dealt with 
after the manner in which it was brought 
forward by the noble Earl opposite some 
time ago; he proposed only a modification 
of the Irish Church by taking a little from 
it here and adding a little there, by appor- 
tioning its possessions among itself and 
neighbours ; but Mr. Gladstone came upon 
the scene and treated the proposal of the 


|noble Earl with as little respect as if it 


had come from this side of the House. 
Mr. Gladstone declared at once—* This 
scheme won’t do; it’s mere milk and 
water. It’s not worth having; it’s like 
the drag which you ran thirty years ago 
—the Appropriation Clause.’’ That was 
Mr. Gladstone’s view; the remedy was 
not strong enough for him — he felt he 
could get no followers with such a pro- 
gramme; and having no more respect for 
a measure proposed by the noble Earl than 
he would have had for one proposed on 
this side of the House, he boldly and at 
once declared, not for reforming the Irish 
Church, but for its abolition. The noble 
Earl has asked me to state the opinions of 
the Government on one or two points, and 
among others he has asked what I think 
respecting the state of Ireland, and what 
would be the best means to adopt for its 
pacification. Now, I think the noble 
Earl is about the last man who should 
press that question, because when a noble 
Viscount connected with Ireland (Viscount 
Lifford) recommended interference with 
the Irish Church only two years ago, the 
noble Earl with considerable energy abso- 
lutely put him down and said the thing 
should not be. And I might ask what 
did the noble Earl then depend upon to 
keep Ireland in a state of coniparative 
order? Force, my Lords. No doubt the 
noble Earl had some statesmanlike reasons 
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for adopting that policy; he could not | 

have summarily rejected the counsels “4 HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
the noble Viscount from mere caprice, an P 

rebuked him in a fit of ill-temper. I need ) Friday, May 29, 1868. 

hardly tell the noble Earl what are our 

views upon the subject of interference with “hustebtal beonta te a 
the Established Church of Ireland. ‘ I Suprtyr—considered in Committce—Civit Szn- 
would not remain silent on that subject | yick Esrmares—Class III. 


if I were not a Member of the Administra- | Resolutions [May 28] reported. 
tion, and as long as I have a vote in this | Pustic Bus—Resolutions in Committee—Courts 
» © 


House I will use it to support the Irish yer resem ad and Harbour Orden 
Church ; and I will do so because I am Grdered—Courts of Law (Scotland)*; Pier and 
convinced that Church cannot be disestab- | Harbour Orders Confirmation (No. 2)*; Turn- 
lished and disendowed without carrying | _ pike Acts Continuance, &c.* 
with it in its downfall the Established | Firs! Reading—Pier and Harbour Orders Con. 
: firmation (No. 2)* [148]; Turnpike Acts Con- 
Church in England. These are not my  tinuance, &e.* [149]. 
— only * —_ ere by | Second Reading— County General Assessment 
men who are best judges of wha ere-| (Scotland) * [84]; Promissory Oaths * [113]. 
sult would be, and they are largely shared | Committee—Duchy of Cornwall Amendment * 
in by Dissenters, some of whom deprecate 4 
_* ee : Report—Duchy of Cornwall Amendment ® [136]. 
happen & henp hash, Span: tots, Gore |“ EecaaeenT oeieettceanade fe 
, an j; Yagran Cc menamen ’ 
Dissenters who favour, and those who ob- and passed. 
ject to this movement, the opinion that, { Withdrawn — Investment of Trust Funds Act 
if carried, it will be but the prelude to| Amendment® (116). 
the total disestablishment of the English 
Church; and this opinion has been ex-| CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS 
pressed on the one part with joy, and on BILL.—QUESTION. 
the other with the deepest regret. Ithere-/ \fg. SCHREIBER said, he would beg 
fore give the noble Earl my opinion very | to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, On 
plainly ; and I believe my Colleagues en- | what day after the Recess it is his inten- 
tirely ‘ble Ez iy is - the ve —_ tion to proceed with the Committee on the 
yas "Gets ‘ie Uni me = ton ~ The Election Petitions and Corrupt Practices 
man Catholic University scheme. | at Elections Bill ? 
proposition we made was rejected by the Mr. DISRAELI said, in reply, that he 
sone ae a ee _— | was sorry he could not fix a day at present, 
ene sane te the nalieeed at te Uni oe do so on the first day after the 
. ‘i . . a a ° 
versity ; and if the noble Earl will read | as 
the published Correspondence between the |, on " ‘ 
Earl of Mayo and the Roman Catholic TURKEY—BRIGANDAGE NEAR SMYRNA. 
Bishops he will be in possession of all the | QUESTION. 
information he asks for. I think I have} Mr. WYLD said, he would beg to ask 
<— “4 ~ — ge to ee the Secretary of oa for Foreign “ye 
vari, except to add with regard to the If any information has been received from 
dissolution that the sooner the event occurs Her Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador at 
> a gee Mpa te a will Constantinople announcing the release of 
© pleased, and no one will welcome it/ Mr, J. W. Stevens, a British subject, 
Sof los acd gutees to wh wath ant enenc an ae eee 
~ ) ‘ | Smyrna; and if the restoration of Mr. 
bag hag essay say ge - 4 Stevens cannot be obtained without o- 
about with fairness to the electors, 1 Cal payment of the money demanded by his 
only entreat him to move in this House, rae application wall be made m4 the 
an at his Friend inh other Hose als | Ori Gorerament to poy the requ 
“nae i ae ransom ? 
against Her Majesty’s Ministers. Lorp STANLEY: Sir, I am sorry to say 
Motion agreed to. I have as yet no intelligence upon the sub- 
House adjourned accordingly at half past geet. There iso mail at pam = par 
Seven o’clock to Monday, the Sth | Constantinople, and I daresay 1 shall re- 
of June next, Eleven o’clock. | ceive information in a day or two. 


The Earl of Malmesbury 
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oo . | June, the day fixed for a Motion relating 

sapempentieremaniarecie set PUBLICA- | to Trinity College, Dublin ? 
TION OF A DESPATCH. | Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I really am 
QUESTION. unable to see so far ahead as the 19th of 


. : s _| June, At the same time I shall be very 
Ma. WATKIN said, he wished to ask | sorry to interfere with the discussion indi- 


the Under Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, At what dae the noble Duke the cated by the hon. Gentleman. 
Chief Secretary for the Colonies received ; : “ a / 
an official te fully addressed to his LOSS OF THE “GARONNE.” —QUESTION, 
Grace by Mr. George Wall, the President) Apwmrat ERSKINE said, he wishedto 
of the Planters’ Association of Ceylon, | ask the Vice President of the Board of 
and dated Colombo, March 5, 1868, which | Trade, If the Board will institute an inquiry 
letter was entrusted by Mr. Wall to the, into the loss of the steamer Garonne on 
hands of the Governor of Ceylon, Sir|the Land’s End, which is said to have 
Hereules Robinson, to forward, in accord- | been caused by a want of seamanship, and 
ance with the usual etiquette; if he is| to have been attended by ao great loss of 
aware of the fact that such letter so en-| life? 
trusted to the hands of the Governor was) Mr. STEPHEN CAVE: Sir, The 
tampered with, and was published in a | Board of Trade have already sent instruc- 
local paper called the Ceylon Herald| tions to the Solicitor of the Customs to 
before it could have come to the hands of | take steps for an immediate inquiry into 
the Chief Secretary, and without the the cireumstances attending the unhappy 
knowledge or consent of the writer, or of | loss of this vessel. 
the Chief Secretary ; and, what course |. 
is intended to be taken in reference to | RIOTS AT ASHTON, STALEY BRIDGE 
such a proceeding ? . Arrears 
Mr. A DDERLEY, in reply, said, the gptmepeanemee » nepiniaiaaetay 
noble Duke the Colonial Secretary received Mr. WHALLEY said, he would beg to 
Mr. Wall’s letter dated Colombo, March 5, ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
in a Despatch, dated March 21, on April Department, Whether it is the intention 
27, and a further letter from Mr. Wall, | Of the Government to institute any inquiry 
as to the origin and nature of the recent 


dated April 17, complaining of the first | * 1 
having been published in a local newspaper. | T0t8 at Ashton and other places in the 


On inquiry it appeared that this publication county of Lancaster, and at Birmingham 
was without the authority, consent, or even | #24 other places in the counties of War- 
knowledge of the Governor, but much to | wick and Stafford ; and whether the Go- 
his annoyance, as unfair to himself. But | Yeroment has made any and what provision 
the substance of the letter, and of one of | for the better protection of public lecturers 


the League Committee of the same date, | 20d those who may attend such lectures 
was sent by Mr. Wall himself to a local | '@ the event of threats to suppress such 
newspaper before even the transmission of lectures by riot and outrage, and then pre- 
the documents from the island. The Gover- | veut the recurrence of such riots as before 
} > 

nor, however, had been requested to ascer- | referred to: 5 stain ‘ 

tain, if possible, whether the letter appearing | Mr. GATHORNE HARDY - Sir, I 
in a local newspaper supporting the Go- practically answered this Question the 
vernment had been effected by any Govern- other night. It is not the intention of the 
ment officer or by any breach of official Government to institute any inquiry at 


duty. An answer had not yet been re- present, whilst trials are pending ; and 
ceived, | with respect to the latter part of the Ques- 


| tion, I may say it seems to me that the 
| matter is one that rests entirely with the 


IRELAND—UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. | local authorities. 
QUESTION. 


Mn. FAWCETT said, he would beg to| METROPOLIS (hes ig anal 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, | ape siiee ygersnglgin en 
in order to secure an adequate discussion| Mr. OTWAY said, he wished to ask the 
on the subject of University Education in | First Commissioner of Works a Question 
Ireland, he will promise that there shall not | of which he had given private Notice. 
bea Morning Sitting on Friday, the 19th of} When Parliament re-assembled after the 
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Easter holidays the usual access to the 
Ilouse was obstructed through a street 
having been broken up. On the eve of the 
‘** Derby’’ the access to the South-Western 
Railway was similarly obstructed in the 
Westminster Road. At present, Bond 
Street, Vere Street, and part of Oxford 
Street—to say nothing of Park Lane and 
many other thoroughfares—were also ob- 
structed. He, therefore, wished to ask, 
Whether the attention of the Government 
has been called to these obstructions; by 
whom they are authorized; and whether 
any Department of the Government has 


Boundaries of 


power to prevent persons breaking up the | 
thoroughfares at a time when London is | 


full, and when it is most necessary that 
traffic should be unimpeded ? 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, he could only repeat the Answer he 
had given privately to the hon. Member, 
which was that the Government had no- 
thing whatever to do with the management 
and control of the streets of the metropolis, 


The cost of the maintenance and repair of | 
them was not defrayed out of moneys voted | 


by Parliament, but out of rates levied upon 
ratepayers by local authorities. It was 
clear, therefore, that the management and 
control of the streets must be vested in the 


representatives of the ratepayers, who had | 


to pay for the maintenance of them. Those 
representatives were the local authorities, 
and they, and not any Department of the 
Government were responsible for the state 
of the streets. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH (IRELAND) 
BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish, Sir, to 


ask a Question with respect to the Estab- | 


lished Church (Ireland) Bill, which stands 
for Committee on Friday next. I appre- 
hend there may be many Members of this 
House who would not feel themselves 
obliged to return to London next week ex- 
cept for this Bill. I understood the Go- 
vernment to say they should not feel it to 
be their duty to attempt any Amendment 
of the Bill in Committee. I think it might 
be a convenience to the House if the right 
hon, Gentleman is in a condition to state 
what course the Government will take at 
that particular stage of the Bill ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, not to be mis- 
understood, I may say that my opinion of 
this Bill remains the same. I think it isa 


bad Bill and badly drawn ; but I do not} 


think it incumbent on us to attempt to 
Mr. Otway 
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|improve it. Therefore I shall not offer 
/any formal opposition in Committee. 


IRELAND—UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN, 
QUESTION. 


Sm HENRY WINSTON- BARRON 
said, he wished to ask a Question abont 
some Returns which had been ordered some 
time since and had not been produced, 
although they would require very little pre- 
paration. He hoped they would be forth- 


coming before the re-assembling of Paria. 


ment after Whitsuntide ? 

Mr. DISRAELI, in reply, said, he would 
endeavour to get them issued during the 
holidays. 


BOUNDARIES OF BOROUGIIS. 
REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE, 


Mr. WALPOLE brought up the Report 
of the Select Committee. There were 
several corrections which required to be 
made in it before it could be circulated; 
but such instructions had been given that 
he hoped the Report would be in the 
hands of Members by Monday morning. 
In the meantime he was authorized and 
instructed by the Committee to com- 
municate to the House the results of 
their labours, which, he hoped, would be 
satisfactory to the House. There were 
three classes of cases into which the bo- 
roughs as dealt with by the Committee 
might be divided—cases in which the Re- 
port of the Commission had been recom- 
mended for adoption; cases in which the 
Select Committee recommended that modi- 
fications should be made in the Report of 
the Commissioners; and cases in which the 
Committee recommended that the present 
boundaries should be retained. The first 
class, in which it was recommended that 
the Report of the Commissioners should be 
adopted, included the cases of Bolton, 
Chester, Greenwich, Newport (Monmouth- 
shire), Northampton, Preston, Stalybridge, 
and Windsor. The cases in which the 
Committee recommended that the Report 
of the Commissioners should be modified 
were those of Chelsea, Cheltenham, Dar- 
lington, Gloucester, Hastings, Midddles- 
borough, Newport (Isle of Wight), Oldham, 
Salisbury, and Wilton. It was recom- 
mended that the present boundaries should 
be retained in the eases of Birkenhead, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Gateshead, Lambeth, 


| Liverpool, Marylebone, Manchester, Not 
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tingham, Portsmouth, Reading, South | Courts would be so crowded that they must 

Shields, Tynemouth, Warwick and Wigan | beenlarged at aprobablecost of £1,000,000 

Report read; and ordered to lie on the | Colle, wr oo yoo mp 
Ager ollege, adjoining Somersct House, an 

Fable, and to be printed, (Me, S11.) the Temple, you Sad 1,000 feet of river 

Minutes of the Proceedings of the Com- ‘frontage, with a depth to the Strand of 
mittee to be printed. (No. 311.) 700 feet—150 feet deeper and 300 feet 
[longer than that of the Strand site. The 

ADJOURNMENT FOR THE WHITSUN | accommodation would be admirable, the 
HOLIDAYS. /approaches would be made for you, the 

: : | Underground Railway would be close by, 
Motion made, and Question proposed, and ais the House hesitated to angie 6 


aan the House, at rising, do atjewe ‘site which would be unequalled in any 


till Thursday next. |ecapital in Europe, because they had for- 
; . |merly agreed to place the Law Courts in 
NEW COURTS OF JUSTICE. lthe Strand. Some of those Gentlemen 
OBSERVATIONS. | (among them Mr. Abraham) who had been 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he | of opinion that the Strand would be the 
rose to call attention to the site of the New | best position were now most anxious to 
Law Courts. ‘That site was accepted by | place the Law Courts on the Embankment. 
the House at a time when the embankment | The objection that, having bought the site 
of the Thames had scarcely been com- | you must make use of it, reminded him 
menced, and when it was impossible for | very much of the answer given in one of 
the House to have decided fairly upon so | Mr. Dickens’s works by a man who was 
important a point. There was an oppor- | getting very drunk ona bottle of bad port, 
tunity now, however, of carrying out a|and who, when remonstrated with, said, 
most magnificent design, and of carrying {‘‘1 cannot help it; I have paid for the 
it out without additional expense and with | wine and | must drink it. Why should 
the greatest advantage to the public. Three | the House throw away £2,000,000 and 
conditions should be satisfied in the choice | lose all the advantages they would derive 
ofa site for such a building: there must | from the adoption of the Embankment site ? 
be space, light, and air. Another point | They had performed a good and philan- 
should be remembered—that things beau- ) thropic work in purebasing the present site 
tiful in themselves became more beautiful | and clearing it from the dens of dirt and 
still by juxta-position. Thus, a woodland | infamy with which it was crowded, even if 
seene, and a venerable abbey, each beav- | they had never intended to place the New 
tiful in itself, had new charms when placed | Courts there at all. The persons whom it 
side by side. Apply this principle here. | would be necessary to turn out from the 
Nothing could well be finer as a building | houses between King’s College and the 
site in European capitals than the banks | Temple might be transferred to the vacant 
of the Thames. There was nothing like | ground which had been bought fronting 
it in Europe, except the Neva and the the Strand. The calculation was that the 
Tagus. Well, place the Law Courts on | land would cost about £1,000,000; but the 
the river side, and their architectural effect | result would be a great economy in com- 
would be greatly enhanced. The three parison with the existing site, for the Em- 
conditions requisite in public buildings were | bankment and the Strand would be ready- 
space, light, and air. The site on the| made approaches. They would have only 
Thames Embankment combined these re- one street to open out, leading from the 
quisites. At present it was proposed to | Strand down to the River. Hedid not care 
build the Law Courts on a site which would | how admirable the architecture might be, 
give a frontage of 700 feet and a depth of | the building on the site now contemplated 
550 feet. Now, the Quarterly Review had | could not have the same beauty as if placed 
shown clearly that that space was utterly | upon the Thames Embankment. They had 
inadequate. When erected the Law Courts | now got a great opportunity of beautifying 
would be surrounded by most miserable the metropolis, and not only that, but of 
streets—such as Carey Street, Drury Lane, | doing honour to the whole country, for 
and its purlieus. He had seen an estimate | almost everyone was interested in what- 
showing that in order to procure the ne- | ever promoted that end. Some Gentlemen 
cessary approaches it would be necessary might consider that such a matter was not 
to spend another £1,000,000; and the! worthy of the attention of Parliament ; 
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but he, on the contrary, had been much 
struck by the truth of a passage on this | 
subject which he would read to the! 
House— 

“ The greatest statesmen and philosophers have 

ever considered the cultivation of art, and the build- 
ing and adornment of cities, as of primary poli- | 
tical importance. Plato attributes the origin of 
legislation to the cultivation of the arts. Public | 
buildings are the most lasting and effective orna- 
ments of the country, and at the same time the | 
cheapest the people can obtain.” 
No matter how important matters of poli- 
tical feeling might be, it was most de- 
sirable that when we were going to spend 
millions of money we should be sure of 
doing what was right and beautiful. He 
had brought forward this subject thus 
briefly because he thought it desirable that 
the House of Commons should know the 
position in which it was placed, for upon it 
would rest the responsibility of whatever 
decision might be come to. To the House 
of Commons therefore he appealed, before 
it was too late, to take advantage of an 
opportunity of beautifying the metropolis 
which might never occur again, and which, 
if lost now, might be lost for ever. 

Mr. M. CHAMBERS said, he desired 
to express his concurrence in the recom- 
mendation of the hon. Gentleman. We 
had laid out a large sum of money, and 
obtained what he (Mr. M. Chambers) 
thought at the time would be the most 
eligible site for theN ew Law Courts, But 
since that expenditure and the partial 
clearing of the ground it had become 
known that it would be next to impossible 
to accomplish the original grand scheme. 
They had had the mortification of seeing 
that some of our ablest architects had 
failed in producing even one design adapted 
for the purposes in view. There were, 
however, reasons which might account for 
that failure. In the first place, the site 
was perfectly inadequate and unfit for its 
object. It was upon a steep descent, or 
ascent, and of a very irregular shape. In 
the next place, there would be the greatest 
difficulty in getting access to the edifice if 
erected. He had been informed by a gen- 
tleman of great experience that it would 
cost half as much as had been already ex- 
pended to make proper approaches. Then, 


with regard to the nature and situation of | 


the plot of land, he did not know whether 
any Gentleman in that House had ever 
walked in that unfashionable neighbour- 
hood; but if so, they must have discovered 
that the houses to the west were the 
dirtiest and worst that could possibly be 


Mr. Baillie Cochrane 
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imagined, and to the north and east equally 
unsightly. Of course those houses could 
not continue in the neighbourhood of the 
Courts, for they would be an absolute dis- 
grace. But what would be the result? 
Why, that these must all be bought and 
pulled down; and how much that would 
cost it was not for him to say. But 
everyone knew that as soon a8 a spot was 
improved and beautified, that moment the 
adjacent lands and premises were rendered 
three, six, and even tenfold more valuable 
than before. But besides, light and air 
could not be obtained without buying other 
property, hemmed in as the Courts would 
be by Carey Street, Bell Yard, and Chan. 
cery Lane. Then how were they to ap- 
proach the Courts from Holborn and the 
West End; for access would be required 
from every side? Owing to the land 
being on a slope, it was most remark- 
able that in one of the two plans—the ex- 
ternal and internal—which had been most 
approved, the Judges, counsel, witnesses, 
and, in fact, all who had to go to the 
Courts, would have to ascend, as he was 
told, nearly as high as the Chamber in 
which he was speaking, by means of a 
magnificent staircase. How they were all 
to climb so high was matter for considera- 
tion. Some people said there were such 
things as lifts ; but if they were to put such 
an expedient into practice how ridiculous 
they would make themselves, He ventured 
to say that we laid too much stress 
on external beauty, or florid ornament, 
and did not sufficiently consider, in the 
first instance, what the object of the build- 
ing was, and what the purposes were for 
which it was intended. He thought solidity 
and sedateness should be consulted, and 
he was disposed to prefer the mixed Roman 
and Grecian or Palladian architecture to 
towers and turrets and the monastic or 
cathedral style proposed in the plans. 
Before any active measures were taken it 
should be ascertained by the authorities 
how much had been paid for the present 
site, what sum it would be likely to realize 
either now or a few years hence, and what 
a new site on the Thames Embankment 
would cost. His impression was that if 
the latter site were purchased and cleared 
the value of the present one would imme- 
diately be considerably raised, so as to 
preclude any danger of loss ; and a build- 
ing having the Embankment on one side 
and the Strand on the other would have 


an access far superior to one erected on 


the north of the Strand. We should not 
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be in too great a hurry to do something 
simply because we had asite in hand, No 
plan having been adopted, no harm could 
ensue from waiting. It would be better 
even to sustain some loss than to have a 


bad site and a bad building; but from the | 


experience of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works with regard to some of their pur- 
chases, he believed that if the matter were 


properly managed the change of site would | 


be attended with gain rather than with 
loss. 

Mr. COWPER said, he felt some sym- 
pathy with the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Baillie Cochrane)—who was known in 
that House for the interest which he took 
in matters of taste—in his desire for the 
erection of a fine building on the banks of 
the Thames, and he admitted that on 
purely esthetic grounds there was much 
to be said on behalf of that site. 
not, however, admit that it was preferable 
to the present one in point of convenience 
and economy. It was obviously unde- 


sirable that the Courts should be bounded 
by two noisy thoroughfares; and the pre- 
sent site, while having the Strand on the 
one side, would have on the other streets 
which, though wide, would not be thorough- 
fares, except for persons attending the 


Courts. The slope, moreover, so far from 
being a disadvantage, would be a great 
advantage; for it would furnish a consider- 
able amount of space for records on the 
lower side, while the ground floor would 
be at a proper height to prevent incon- 
venience from the traffic. The site, too, 


was just in the centre of the legal quarter, | 


equi-distant from Lincoln’s Inn, the Tem- 
ple, and Gray’s Inn, so that one object of 
a concentration of the Law Courts would 
be accomplished, and the convenience of 
the gentlemen of the long robe would be 
consulted. On the other hand, a site on 
the Embankment would cost at least twice 
as much; for the houses in Norfolk and 
Arundel Streets, and all the streets which 
would have to be pulled down, were of a 
more valuable description than those which 
had been purchased for the Carey Street 
site, the cost of which, moreover, had not 
exceeded the original estimate. If 1,000 
feet instead of 700 feet were required, the 
extra space could be obtained at less ex- 
pense on the present than on the proposed 
tite; but he did not believe that such an 
enlargement was necessary. Many archi- 
tects, indeed, had fancied that the pre- 
sent site was insufficient ; but this ques- 
tion depended on the amount of accommo- 
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|dation which the Government might finally 
| determine upon, It had not been neces- 
sary to consider this point before the final 
adoption of plans; but he felt confident 
‘that when the plans were ultimately 
adopted and were carefully scrutinized, 
with a view of avoiding any unnecessary 
Offices or Courts, additional space would 
\not be required, and that it would not be 
necessary to expend much money upon the 
approaches to the Courts. The site was 
amply sufficient for the real and necessary 
'wants of the Courts. There was another 
| ground on which the House ought not to 
make any change. An immense incon- 
|venience would be caused by the delay 
which would arise from changing the site 
—a delay of at least five years. Four 
years had already elapsed since an Act 
was passed authorizing the purchase of a 
site for the Courts of Law. He hoped 
'the Government would endeavour to push 
‘on the work with as little delay as pos- 
'sible, and that, now the Report of the 
Attorney General had been received, they 
would give effect to the report of the 
judges as to the design to be adopted, so 
that the two architects might proceed to 
prepare a plan with reference to any 
change that might be determined upon as 
to the number of the Courts. He entirely 
demurred to the assertion that these de- 
signs were so bad that none were worthy 
to be selected. The reverse was the fact; 
for the difficulty of the judges arose rather 
from the excellence of the designs than 
their want of merit. 

Sr GEORGE BOWYER said, it was 
evident that considerable delay would oc- 
eur before the plans of the New Courts 
were settled, because the Commission of 
Judicature proposed great alteration in 
the system of the Courts of Law, and it 
would be absurd to build a Palace until 
they knew what Courts were wanted, and 
what Parliament would do upon the Re- 
port of that Commission. He thought it 
would be a great advantage to have the 
| Law Courts built upon the Thames Em- 
bankment; because there they would be 
accessible both by land and water, and 
would not be surrounded by old and low 
streets and lanes like those which sur- 
rounded the selected site. Then as to the 
question of ornament and beauty the 
Thames Embankment was, in his opinion, 
| far preferable to the present site. Having 
bought a site it might be said that it was 
necessary to make use of it; but if they had 
| not, after all, got a good site, it was better 
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not to use it. Dr. Johnson being at a tavern 
where the wine was not good, said that he 
ealled for the wine for the good of the 
house, and he abstained from drinking it 
for his own good. The site already bought 
was as good as a bank note, and, if sold, 
it would probably fetch more than the Go- 
vernment had given for it, especially if it 
were settled that the New Courts were to 
be built in immediate proximity to the site. 
With regard to the style of the new build- 
ing, the plans were very picturesque, but 
none of them were, in his opinion, appro- 
priate to the style of a Court of Justice. 
They seemed to be formed of reminiscences 
of feudal castles, cathedrals, and chapels, 
—one imitating the interior of West- 
minster Abbey, and others being reminis- 
cences of the Sainte Chapelle at Paris and 
various picturesque buildings on the Con- 
tinent. What was wanted was a plain, 
handsome, and noble style, with no orna- 
ment at all. He thought the Four Courts 
at Dublin was a building which would be 
a very good model of a structure of this 
kind. It was elegant, yet plain, with no or- 
nament; yet it was admired by all persons 
of taste. Why could not the new Courts 
be built something in the style of Somerset 
House? It would be less expensive than 
the fanciful Gothic building in which they 
were assembled, on which thousands had 
been thrown away on ornament consisting 
of a repetition of panels and an excess of 
details, the result being very florid and 
very expensive. It was a building resem- 
bling a wedding cake, covered with orna- 
ments, but unfit for the purpose for which 
it was intended. What was wanted for 
the New Courts of Law was a structure 
with an exterior plain and severe, and in 
accordance with the uses for which it was 
designed. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said. his hon. 
Friend the Member for Honiton (Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane) had expressed a hope 
that the Government would not hastily 
decide on the site of the New Courts of 
Law. But the Government had no deci- 
sion to make inthe matter. This question 
had been decided years ago by both Houses 
of Parliament — not hastily, nor by one 
decision, but after consulting the highest 
authorities, and by repeated Acts of Par- 
liament, extending over a series of years. 
Ten years agoa Royal Commission was 
appointed to inquire into this very question 
of site. That Commission reported in fa- 
vour of the present site. Parliament sanc- 
tioned the purchase, which was now vir- 
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tually completed, and the whole legal pro. 
fession were anxiously awaiting the proper 
steps to be taken to carry out the inten. 
tions of Parliament; yet at such a moment 
the hon. Member had thought proper to 
raise the question of an entire change of 
site. If the question could be re-opened, 
no doubt much might be said in favour of 
the site of the Thames Embankment ; but 
the question had been definitively settled 
by the Legislature. In answer to the hon, 
and learned Member for Devonport (Mr, 
Montagu Chambers), he was able to state 
that the site had cost £789,000 up to the 
present moment, and there were additional 
purchases and contingencies, so that the 
total amount for the purchase of the site 
would amount in a very short time to 
£896,000. The hon. and learned Member 
asked what they could sell the site for, 
two, five, or ten years hence? It was 
impossible to form anything but the most 
vague conjecture as to that. They knew 
what the site had cost; but what it would 
sell for if put into the market was a matter 
of speculation about which he could give 
no opinion offhand. Then it was said it 
was a drawback to the present site that 
the Strand was not on a level with Carey 
Street; but he thought it would be found 
that there was as great, if not a greater, 
slope between the Strand and the Thames 
Embankment. There could be no doubt 
that, as far as the suitors were concerned, 
the Carey Street site would be extremely 
convenient. Then, again, the House had, 
from time to time, appropriated considera- 
ble funds for one of the best public build- 
ings of which we could at present boast— 
namely, the Public Record Depository, be- 
hind Chancery Lane, Including the sum 
of £60,000 sanctioned by the House the 
other day, during the last few years up- 
wards of £200,000 had been expended on 
that building. It was of the greatest 
importance that the public records should 
be kept in immediate proximity to the 
Courts of Law; and that point ought also 
to be taken into view when they were 
asked to place the Courts of Law on 4 
different site from that which Parliament 
had decided upon. He did not think, 
therefore, that the present Government 
ought to take upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of changing the decision of 
the Legislature on that matter; and he 
felt that if anything of that kind were 
now attempted, not only would the greatest 
delay ensue, but in all probability there 
would be an immense outlay incurred, he 
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did not say of public money, because 
the fund applicable to that purpose was 
the Suitors’ Fund, but there would be 
an immense demand made upon that fund, 
the result of which no human being 
could tell. Most probably, however, at 
the end of four, five, or six years, when 
the new site had been purehased and 
cleared, and when the Government of the 
day had selected the architect for erecting 
the building, other Gentlemen would rise 
in the House and say that the circum- 
stances were altered, that a still better 
site might be obtained in the east, the 
west, the north, or the south, the whole 
question would be left in suspense, and no 
final decision whatever would be come to. 
On the question of space, he agreed with 
the right hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. 
Cowper). The site already acquired was 
seven acres; and if the Courts of Law 
could not be accommodated on that space, 
their requirements must be very extraordi- 
nary indeed. Under those cireumstances, 
ashis hon. Friend (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) 
had made no Motion, he hoped he would 
be content with the discussion which had 
just taken place. 


DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he rose to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, If he 
can inform the House what steps he in- 
tends to take in reference to the contem- 
plated measure for expediting the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament on the new constituency 
in the autumn? He believed that both 
sides of the House would be agreed that it 
was desirable that as little uncertainty as 
possible should prevail in reference to that 
important subject ; and, before they sepa- 
rated for a short holiday, he wished to re- 
mind the House of what he considered to 
be the condition in which they stood with 
respect to it. The right hon. Gentleman 
at the Head of the Government had brought 
the matter before them in a Ministerial 
statement about three weeks ago. The 
right hon. Gentleman then told them that 
Her Majesty, acting on his advice, had 
announced her readiness to dissolve Par- 
liament as soon as the state of Public 
Business would permit ; and, he added, 
that by that he meant the autumn of this 
year, when, he believed, an appeal could be 
made to the new constituencies. The right 
hon, Gentleman informed them that the 
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House of Commons having come to a vote 
opposed to the views of the Government 
upon @ most important point of public 
policy, the Government only held Office 
upon the condition of making that appeal 
at the earliest possible moment ; and he 
repeated that assertion on last Monday, in 
urging them to proceed as rapidly as they 
could with the Scotch Reform Bill. On 
the following day the right hon. Gentleman 
in replying to a question from the hon. 
Member for Maldon (Mr. Sandford) said 
the matter had been under the considera- 
tion of the Government, and that he was 
bound to state that the difficulties con- 
nected with it were greater than had at 
first been contemplated, and the answer of 
the right hon. Gentleman must be his (Mr. 
Foster’s) excuse for bringing the subject, 
at that moment, under the notice of the 
House. It appeared to him, after having 
looked into the question as carefully as he 
could, that the difficulties were not insu- 
perable— that it would be possible so to faci- 
litate the registrations as to enable Parlia- 
ment to meet in the middle of November 
—say, Thursday, November 12. By the 
present law, six weeks were allowed for 
the work of the Revising Barristers ; but 
he believed that if they appointed more 
barristers, that work might be completed 
in four weeks. Then, again, the printing 
of the register, under the present law, 
occupied two months ; but that was an 
alteration of the previous law, under which 
the register was printed in one month, 
and he saw no reason why they should not 
return to that former system. Thirty-five 
days were at present allowed for the actual 
process of election ; but he thought that 
on an emergency, twenty-five days would 
be found sufficient for the completion of 
the whole of the elections. Then there 
might be a few days gained by shortening 
the time within which claims and objec- 
tions could be furnished. He did not be- 
lieve there could be any change made with 
respect to the date at which the new regis- 
tration was to begin. The existing law 
declared that it should begin on the Ist of 
August ; and he did not think it would be 
possible to ante-date that event. Under 
any circumstances, some new legislation 
would be necessary. The 10th section of 
the 6 Vict. c. 18, provided that the town 
clerk of every borough should issue his 
precept to the overseers, to make out the 
lists before the 10th of June in each year. 
The precepts should, of course, be issued 
for those additions to the boundaries to be 
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made under the Boundary Bill, and he | exist as to public convenience being pro. 
supposed it would not be possible to get |moted by an early election. Even the 
that measure passed before the 10th of | right hon. Gentleman opposite had himself 
June; so that some fresh legislation would | stated that a great question of public policy 
be necessary, in reference to that matter. | having been debated, and the House having 
That was not, however, an important point, | arrived at a decision adverse to the opinion 
because there would be time between the | entertained by Her Majesty’s Ministers, it 
10th of June and the 11th of July for the | was important that the opinion of the 
overseers to prepare the lists. Under all| country should be taken without delay, 
the circumstances, it appeared to him that | There was another reason why the degi- 
it would be quite possible for Parliament | sion of the country should be given as soon 
to meet in the middle of November—say, | as possible, and that was that the longer 
the 12th of that month, so that they might | this great question was in debate, the 
begin business on Tuesday, the 17th, which | worse it would be for England and Ireland, 
would be the same time at which they had | If it turned out, as was urged from the 
commenced business last year. But other | other side, that the feeling of the country 
Members might entertain a different opi- | coincided with that of the minority of the 
nion upon that subject ; and that being the | House, the quicker that opinion was known 
case, he hoped that the Government and | the better, in order that Gentlemen on the 
the House would take into their considera- | Opposition side might give up a fruitless 
tion the suggestion which had been made | agitation. If, on the contrary, the majo. 
by his right hon. Friend the Member for | rity of the people in the country coincided 
South Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone), that with the majority of the House, even Gen. 
the question should be referred to a Select | tlemen from the North of Ireland would 
Committee. There would be this advan-| agree that the sooner the question was 
tage in adopting such a course, that as/| settled for the interests of Ireland the 
the Committee would no doubt consist | better. The saving of three months dur- 
of Members from both sides of the | ing the present year might be the means 


House, any decision to which it might | 


come would be regarded as one perfectly 


irrespective of party or personal considera- | 


tions. Many Members, it was true, ob- 


jected to having their holidays cut short | 


by an autumn Session, but, on the other 


hand, alonger Recess with several months | 


spent in canvassing, would come to much 
the same thing. Whatever might be the 
general opinion, however, he was sure the 
House would not approach this question in 
any personal or party spirit. How an 
early dissolution would tell on party aims, 
he, for one, had not the remotest idea. 
There were several reasons for having as 


early a dissolution as possible. Undoubtedly | 


it might be found that the difficulties in 
the way of the adoption of such a course 
might be insuperable, and that the new 


elections could only be hurried forward at | 


the risk of disqualifying the voters who 
had been enfranchised under the new Re- 
form Bill. In the latter event, of course, 
it would not be advisable to have an imme- 
diate dissolution, for certainly it was the 
first duty of the House to take care that 
the new electors to whom votes had been 
given by the English, Irish, and Scotch 
Bills, should not be disqualified in conse- 
quence of any haste in the registration. 
But if there were no such difficulties he 
thought little difference of opinion could 
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of saving much bad blood, agitation, and 
hot water in Ireland. He did not think 
the question whether or not tho present 
Administration possessed the confidence of 
Parliament was of sufficient importance to 
justify the putting of the country to incon- 
venience in the matter of a General Elee- 
tion; but nobody could deny that owing to 
exceptional circumstances the Constitution 
of the country was strained at the present 
time. Her Majesty’s Ministers were hold- 
ing Office in a manner that was contrary to 
the usual custom of this country. They 
held it in opposition to a majority of the 
House, upon a question of the very utmost 
importance. The Government had stated 
that they held Office simply because, in 
the present exceptional cireumstances, they 
found it difficult to appeal to the country, 
though they were most anxious to make 
such an uppeal. He gave them credit for 
that being their view, and upon the whole 
he believed that they had not taken a 
wrong course in determining to appeal to 
the new constituencies. That however, 
was only another reason why the Constitu- 
tion of the country should be strained as 
| little as possible, and that the appeal should 
| be made at the earliest possible opportu 
| nity. These were the reasons which in- 
| duced him to put his Question to the First 
| Lord of the Treasury. 
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Mr. HIBBERT said, he could fully con- 
firm what had fallen from his hon. Friend 
the Member for Bradford as to the possi- 
bility of having an election in the middle 
of October, and he thouglt that only very 
slight alterations would be required in our 
electoral machinery for the purpose of 
accomplishing that end; but the real ques- 
tion to be determined was whether the 
House were really desirous to have a sitting 
in November? He went so far with his 
hon. Friend as this—that he should be 
very glad, in common he was sure with 
most hon. Members, to have the opportu- 
nity of eating his Christmas dinner in peace, 
and unless there was to be an election 
during the present year, that desirable 
object could not be attained. According 
to the present law Parliament could not be 
dissolved until after the 3lst of December, 
and consequently there could be no elec- 
tions till the beginning of January; but 
without going as far as his hon. Friend 
proposed, and without even attempting to 
alter any part of our electoral machinery, 
he wished to point out that we might have 
an election in December, so that the new 
House might meet either in the early part, 
or the middle of January. Thus the un- 


pleasantness of canvassing during Christmas 


would be got rid of. He would briefly in- 
dicate how this might be accomplished. 
Under the present law the lists must be 


handed over by the Revising Barristers to | 
the clerks of the peace on the 31st of | 


October, and the clerks of the peace were 
allowed two months from that time to pre- 
pare the lists, by putting them into alpha- 
betical order, and causing them to be 
printed. 
the clerks of the peace were only allowed 
one month to prepare the lists, and were 
obliged to have them ready on the 30th of 
November. Now, if a return were made 
as to what was the law on this subject 
previous to last year the elections might 
easily occur in the middle of December, 
and the House might then meet not less 
than thirty-five days afterwards, or some 
time in the middle of January. That 
would be one way of getting over the in- 
convenience and unpleasantness of a long 
canvass during the winter months. He 
did not, however, say that the object of his 
hon. Friend could not be accomplished ; for 
he thought there might be an autumnal 
meeting of the House in November, if the 
House desired it. That object might be 
attained, either in the way just sketched 
out by his hon. Friend, or in the way sug- 
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gested by the Solicitor General some even- 
ings ago. At all events, he was sure 
that all hon. Members must desire to 
prevent the long period of excitement which 
would be inevitable if the elections were 
postponed till after Christmas. 

Lorp ELCHO: Sir, last evening when 
the Scotch Reform Bill was under diseus- 
sion the late Lord Advocate said it was the 
unanimous wish of the House that the dis- 
} solution should be hurried forward. I ex- 
pressed my dissent by a ‘‘No,”’ which 
found a response on both sides of the 
House. Now 1 think this is a question 
| which affects other persons in this House 
besides the right hon. Gentlemen who sit 
upon the front Benches. It affects the 
convenience of private Members, and the 
interests of the public, though I perceive 
it is too much regarded simply as a question 
between right hon. Gentlemen on this side 
of the House and right hon. Gentlemen on 
the other. On this side of the House you 
have right hon. Gentleman who, no doubt, 
suppose it is not in the interest of the 
country that a Government in a minority 
should continue in Office. On the other 
hand, we have Gentlemen on that side of 
the House who have thought it their duty 
to carry on the Government with a minor- 
ity. I should remind the House, however, 
that although the Government were in a 
large minority on the Irish Church question, 
yet they were in a majority on the great 
constitutional question which has occupied 
so much of our time. Last year, when the 
English Reform Bill was under discussion, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone) did all 
he could to carry certain propositions which 
| would have turned out the Government, but 
| he failed to do so. Last night we had the 
| Seotch Reform Bill under discussion, and 
jagain the right hon. Gentleman spoke 
| against the proposition of the Government, 
| and his party to a certain extent supported 
|him ; but what was the result? Why, the 
| ppopesitions of the Government were car- 
| ried. On this great constitutional question, 

therefore, the Government has been able to 
| command a majority. Is there, then, any im- 
| portant public reason which would justify the 
| forcing of our whole system of registration, 
| and the torturing of the machinery of regis- 
| tration, in order that two months, or perhaps 
/one month earlier, a vote may be taken in 
| this House as to which right hon. Gentle- 
'man is to be at the head of affairs? I 
| maintain that there is no public reason 
| which justifies or demands that such a 
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course shoald be taken, and as a private 
Member I boldly say, that after the hard 
work of a long Session, we ought not to be 
put to the inconvenience of spending the 
months of August, September, and October 
in electioneering. I say boldly that I want 
to have those three months free. I want 
my holiday in August, September, and 
October, instead of having it sacrificed in 
order that an early decision may be come 
to as to whether this or that right hon. 
Gentleman should be in power. At the 
same time, I, with other private Members, 


shall be quite willing to make the sacrifice | 


if the public interest required that that 
decision should be precipitated. The speech 
of the hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. 
EK. Forster) showed the great difficulties in 
the way of bringing about a dissolution in 
time to enable the House to re-assemble on 
the 12th or 17th of November. You were 


to repeal and enact, and, indeed, such | 


a description of the difficulties to be got 
over was given that it seemed to me the 


argument by which the hon. Gentleman | ™@re), I 
; | earliest. 


attempted to show how possible it would be 
todo, what I hope is unnecessary, proved 
the impossibility, or, at any rate, the im- 
poliey of doing it. The right hon. Gentle- 


man says that if we postpone a dissolution | 


we shall be spending all the autumn—the 
time we should naturally spend on the hills 
of Scotland, or the hills of Switzerland, or, 
at any rate, in enjoying the country—in 
canvassing our constituents. Let the hon. 


Gentleman speak for himself, if his con- | 
stituents have so little confidence in him | 


that he has to spend a whole holiday in 
going about from door to door canvassing 
them. 
confidence in me than to require that | 
should go about from door to door for three 
months waiting upon them, 
that the public interests, so far from re- 


quiring all this, require that it should not | 


be done. The hon. Gentleman talks about 
registration agents, but a letter appeared in 


The Times this morning from the gentle- | 


man who is, perhaps, the best authority in 


this kingdom on the question—an authority | 
which, at any rate, the right hon. Member | 


for the City of London (Mr. Goschen) will 


not dispute ; for it is in a great measure to | 
the exertions of Mr. Sidney Smith the, 
the Liberal Registration | 


Secretary of 
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I hope my constituents have more | 


I maintain | 
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| opinion of the hon. Member for Bradford 
| is, for the hon. Member is no more compe- 
| tent than any other Member who is not 9 
lawyer, nor a practical registrar, to express 
an opinion on the subject. What does 
| this practical man say? He says— 
| Sir,—May I be permitted to ask” (not on 
behalf of the right hon. Members on the other 
| side, but] ‘‘on behalf of the world outside the 
Ilonse of Commons, what urgent necessity there 
is for hastening the business of registration and 
the dissolution of Parliament ? 

“If the new constituencies are to be properly 
| tested, the register must be rightly formed. Every 
official has a new and excessively ill-drawn Act to 
understand and to work ; every Revising Barrister 
| has to dispose of a fresh statute, bristling with 
| points of doubt which will all have to be argued 
| out, and to reconcile, if he can, anomalies betwixt 
|} the new and the old Acts, which will puzzle all 
| concerned.” 
|The whole letter is equally to the point, 
Towards the close of it, he says— 

“Tt the General Election is to be anything but 
| a scramble, in which nobody will be allowed time 
to discover the colours under which he would 
|marech, it should not be befcre January at the 


| Mr. GOSCHEN: Which party would 
}gain by it? Read the latter part of the 
letter. 

Lorp ELCHO: I am ready to read the 
|whole, but I do not wish to trouble the 
| House. I had marked that passage to 
| read— 

“ The only faction that can gain by precipitating 
| the business of revision is that which would be 
| weakest if the new statute were duly carried 
out, and that is certainly not the Liberal party.” 


|I never said it was in the hope that you 
| would gain by precipitating things that you 
wished to precipitate them. All I say is 
that you are of opinion it is absolutely 
necessary in the interests of the public 
that the two sides of the House should 
|change places—because you believe they 
will ultimately do so—two months sooner 
than this Gentleman says is compatible 
| with a fair testing of the constituencies— 
| instead of a seramble—which testing, he 


|says, ought to be in January instead of 
November, I can enter into the feelings 
of the right hon. Gentlemen who sit upon 
the Treasury Benches—to a certain extent, 
unconstitutionally, because they have not 4 
real and trusty majority at their backs; 
but we must not forget how they are there, 


Society in London, that the right hon. | and that the right hon. Member for South 
Gentleman and his Colleagues, ineluding | Lancashire inherited from Lord Palmerston 
the worthy Alderman (Alderman Lawrence), | a majority of 70. [‘* Question! ’’] There 
owe their seats in this House. Mr. Smith’s | can be nothing so much to the question as 
opinion isnot that of a theorist, as the that that majority was destroyed simply by 
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the action taken on this side of the House 
—|‘* No, no!” and “ Yes, yes !""]—by the 
mode in which this side of the House was 
led. I ean understand the feelings of 
honourable men, who must naturally writhe 
under the accusations of tenacity to Office 
which have been made so freely this Ses- 
sion from this side of the House—so freely, 
indeed, that they had been reproved from 
the same side—and I therefore can under- 
stand the anxiety and the strict sense of 
duty which impel these Gentlemen to meet 
this accusation at the earliest opportunity, 
and even to force the registration, so as to 
have the question decided yea or nay whe- 
ther they are to continue sitting on the 
Treasury Benches. But, on the other 
hand, the interests and convenience of 
private Members of this House, and the 
importance and necessity of obtaining a 
purified register and a fair decision from 
the constituencies, furnish, I maintain, 
stronger grounds for delay than can be 
shown for pressing forward the Dissolution 
and torturing the machinery of election in 
the way the hon. Gentleman has suggested. 
Although it may be painful to the Govern- 
ment, it is their duty to hold on until the 
question at issue ean be fairly tried, and 
uot to put us to the unnecessary inconveni- 
ence we should be put to if the course sug- 


gested by the hon. Member for Bradford | 


were adopted. 

Mr. CLAY said, he had never accused 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite of undue 
tenacity to Office. On the contrary, he 
was of opinion that the course they had 
taken was the right one. Although it 
might be doubted whether any Prime 
Minister ever had a right to a dissolution 
before leaving Office, he believed that, if 
ever a Prime Minister had that right, it 
was the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
not on the ground on which he himself had 
put it, that the present Parliament was 
not elected under his auspices, or those of 
his predecessor; but because his Govern- 
ment had passed one of the most remark- 
able and important Acts in the history of 
this country, and he had every right to 
ask whether the country gave him credit 
for it or did not. He had his own opinion 
as to the answer that would be given, and 
thought the country would rather give the 
credit to the Liberal side of the House; 
right hon. and hon. Gentleman opposite 
had as good a right to their opinion; and 
it certainly was a question which they 
were entitled to put to the country. That 
feeling was very general on the Liberal 
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side of the House; and it was because 
of that that remarkable forbearance had 
been shown to the Government. That for- 
bearance was entirely due to the very 
peculiar cireumstances in which the Go- 
vernment were placed. It must be recol- 
lected that the ordinary chance of a dis- 
solution was almost denied to the present 
Government by the necessity of appealing 
to the new constituencies. Nothing but 
the direst necessity would have warranted 
the Government in dissolving with the 
existing constituencies. Under ordinary 
circumstances, he believed the right hon. 
|Gentleman opposite would not, but for 
this reason, have delayed a dissolution the 
first time he was beaten by a majority of 
60. At that time a dissolution would have 
been almost wanton, and would have 
brought together a Parliament which could 
have sat only for a few months and could 
have settled nothing. It would have been 
a serious inconvenience to hon. Members, 
and, which is of far greater importance, 
a serious disaster to the country, to 
have had two dissolutions within 0 year 
of each other. It was owing to these 
circumstances that we had not a dis- 
solution two months ago, and that very 
proper forbearance was shown to the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. It certainly 
behoved the Government, for the sake of 
their own characters and to justify the 
the forbearance to them under circum- 
stances of peculiar difficulty, to see that 
not a moment was lost in consulting the 
country as soon as it was possible to do so. 
The country undoubtedly expected it; and 
he had been asked over and over again, 
**Do you believe the Government are sin- 
cere in telling us that they will expedite 
matters as much as possible in order to 
| give us an early dissolution?’’ He al- 
ways said he believed such was their 
| intention ; and he still held that belief. 
| Whether that were so or not, it was the 
|right thing for them to do, and for the 
Opposition to insist upon as the only means 
of justifying the forbearance they had 
shown. At the commencement of the 
Session, looking forward to the difficulties 
that were sure to arise, to the probability 
of the Government being in a minority, 
and to the probability of a Vote of Want 
of Confidence being moved, which he and 
others, however, had determined not to be 
parties to, it was his idea that the proper 
Business of the Session was the passing of 
the Seotch and Irish Reform Bills, and of 
the Bill against Corrupt Practices at Elec- 
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tions. That was the Business that Parlia- 
ment ought to endeavour to finish now, 
and the Opposition ought to insist on a 
dissolution at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: Sir, after 
it has been admitted that this Parliament 
would have been dissolved were it not for 
exceptional circumstances, it appears to 
me that we are not in a position to deal 
with contested measures, or measures of 
public importance about which there may 
be great difference of opinion. The sup- 
plemental measures of Reform relating to 
Seotland and Ireland—which may be con- 
sidered to form part of the original ques- 
tion of Reform-——should alone be the mea- 
sures dealt with by this Parliament. I 
have doubts whether the Bill with regard 
to Corrupt Practices at Elections ought to 
be decided by this Parliament, because it 
is proposed by it to transfer the jurisdiction 
over contested elections to Judges out of 
the House. And we can never get that 
jurisdiction back if we part with it, without 
the consent of the other House. There- 
fore, a question of that importance should 
not be disposed of by the present Parlia- 
ment. There is also the Telegraph Bill, 


involving questions of importance that will 


lead to long discussions. There is also 
the measure relating to the Importation of 
Foreign Cattle. That will lead to diseus- 
sion. I think that all these measures had 
better be deferred to a new Parliament, 
rather than that we should take upon our- 
selves the responsibility of deciding upon 
them. This may be considered a dead 
Parliament, and we ought not to attempt 
to settle these great questions in it. I beg 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government, whether he will 
give us some assurance that the business 
of the Session will be limited to the sub- 
jects to which I have referred ? 

Sir RAINALD KNIGHTLEY said, he 
wished to remind the House of the position 
in which they stood with regard to the 
Corrupt Practices Bill. In 1860 his hon. 
Friend Mr. Bentinck, who was then Mem- 
ber for West Norfolk, proposed as an In- 
struction on going into Committee upon 
Lord John Russell’s Reform Bill that the 
Committee should have power to deal with 
the question of bribery and corruption. 
Lord Palmerston, with his usual good sense, 
assented to that view, and the Instruction 
was adopted. In 1866 he (Sir Rainald 
Knightley) made a similar Motion. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
thought proper to object to it; but the 
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House re-affirmed their former decision, that 
bribery and corruption were part and parcel 
of the same question. In deference to 
this repeated expression of opinion, the 
iright hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) last 
|year said he would either deal with the 
| question of bribery and corruption in the 
| Reform Bill, or on the same night would 
| bring in a separate measure. He did not 
reproach the right hon. Gentleman for 
| failing to carry out that intention, for cir- 
}cumstances made it almost impossible to 
ldo so. But both sides of the House were 
| pledged to deal with the question of bribery 
and corruption, and as soon as the Irish 
and Scotch Reform Bills were dealt with 
he hoped that the Government would pro- 
ceed with the Bribery Bill without any 
delay. 

Mr. OTWAY said, he had not hitherto 
uttered one word about the “clinging to 
Office ’’ which was said to characterize the 
Government ; but, on the other hand, he 
had seen nothing of the ‘‘ writhing ”’ pro- 
cess which the noble Lord the Member for 
Haddingtonshire (Lord Eleho) had de- 
scribed as going on upon the Treasury 
Benches. He was not surprised that the 
noble Lord should have taken advantage 
even of this opportunity of expressing his 
sympathy with her Majesty’s Government. 
But on this occasion it seemed to be 
wasted. He (Mr. Otway) thought that 
Ministers retained their seats with aston- 
ishing calmness and composure, although 
there had been a Ministerial crisis about 
once a fortnight. The fact was that the 
question of the gravest importance just 
now was not what party should be in 
Office ; the credit of the House itself was 
at stake. Of late the House of Commons 
had fallen into great discredit throughout 
the country. Scenes had occurred there 
which had rarely been witnessed before ; 
aud those who presided over the affairs of 
the country had shown such an indifference 
to public opinion and to constitutional usage 
as had never been shown by any Govern- 
ment of recent days. Now, he did not 
believe that the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Minister of the Crown would say any- 
thing on this matter which he thought 
would bring discredit upon the House of 
Commons. But as the right hon. Gentleman 
had said it was his earnest wish to dissolve 
as soon as possible, and the Solicitor 
General added that means might be taken 
for facilitating a General Election, it was 
desirable, that the House should know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
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on an early day introduce a Bill to shorten 
the time between the dissolution and the 
elections. 
public men at stake on this oceasion, but 
the House would remember that the longer 
this question of the Irish Church was kept 
in abeyance, the greater would be the tur- 
moil and the disorder in Ireland itself. 
Again, from the moment the House sepa- 
rated it was tolerably certain that canvass- 


ing would be carried on all over the coun- | 
For instance, if he (Mr. Otway) | 
gathered correctly the opinions of Scotch- | 
men, the noble Lord must make great | 


try. 


exertions in order to secure his return for 
Haddingtonshire, and would have to make 
a larger distribution of tobacco than at the 
last election. 


tleman should do all in his power to expe- 


dite the General Election, and he trusted | 


that he would make a declaration to that 
effect. 


Mrs. WHALLEY said, he did not think | 


that any arguments could be advanced on | 


public grounds in favour of an early dis- 
solution. Hon. Members were well en- 


titled to a quiet holiday when they left) 
Westminster ; besides which, the period 
between the dissolution and January was | 


short enough for the country to form an 
opinion upon the great question of Popery 
and Protestantism on which the new Par- 
liament would probably be elected. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, with reference 


to the inquiry of the right hon. Gentle- | 
man the Member for Ashton (Mr. Milner | 


Gibson) as to the conduct of Business, | 
thought I had before expressed the views 
of the Government upon that subject. Our 


opinion is that we should confine our} 


labours, generally speaking, to that which 
is necessary; and I should describe as 
“necessary ” only the supplementary Re- 
form Bills and the Estimates, With re- 
gard to the Bribery and Corruption Bill, 


I myself should relinquish it with a pang. | 


It is, in my opinion, most desirable, if not 
absolutely under the circumstances, indis- 


pensable ; and if, after proceeding with the | 
supplementary Reform Bills, and the Public | 
Business which is absolutely necessary, we | 


have time also to carry the Bribery and 
Corruption Bill, there will be no lack of 
effort on the part of the Government to 
do so. Then, with regard to other mea- 
sures. We have allowed some of them, 
such as the Bankruptey Bill, to drop. 
There are, however, two measures, whieh 
have been especially alluded to by the 
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| right hon. Gentleman—namely, the Tele- 
| graphs Bill and the Bill with regard to the 


Parliament. 


Not only was the honour of| Importation of Foreign Cattle which have 


not been formally withdrawn. There are 
| special reasons why these subjects should 
| be brought under the consideration of the 
| House ; but then it will be for the House 
to express an opinion whether they should 
| be proceeded with or not, or whether 
leertain objects of public interest con- 
nected with them might not be accom- 
plished without going on with the entire 
measures. With regard to the inquiry of 
of the hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. 
KE. Forster) as to the steps which we in- 
tend to take in reference to the contem- 
plated measure for expediting the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament and the appeal to the 
new constituency in the autumn, I have 
nothing, certainly, more precise to say than 
I had forty-eight hours ago, when the sub- 
ject was introduced to my notice. It is 
a matter on which it is useless to speak 
unless you are prepared to speak with 
great precision. When I originally made 
| to the House that declaration to which the 
hon. Member adverted—namely, that I 
was assured by those in whom I placed con- 
fidence that an autumn Session was prac- 
ticable—and of course at that time I never 
contemplated a Session earlier than No- 
vember—I felt that it wasa very great ob- 
| ject to obtain that result, and great incre- 
| dulity was expressed by many hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. It was even intimated 
that I had made a random observation 
without having consulted the Law Officers. 
The right hon. Member for Kilmarnock 
(Mr. Bouverie) brought the matter before 
this House, but he brought it forward 
in a spirit of scepticism and incredu- 
lity, not for the purpose of pressing the 
Government to accomplish an autumn Ses- 
sion—or facilitating that operation, but 
rather of making some critical remarks by 
which he wished to prove that it was im- 
possible. Upon that occasion the Solicitor 
General — though it has been insinuated 
that I had not consulted with the Law Offi- 
cers of the Crown on the subject—placed 
before the House the general conclusions 
at which he had arrived. But that was 
not a mature statement on the part of the 
Government, but was rather intended to 
show to the House that we were in earvest, 
and had given considerable attention to the 
matter. We were obliged to make that 
| statement then in self-defence; but it was 
| not put forward by the Solicitor General as 
a complete and mature exposition of the 
\ 
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views of the Government, and the means | 
by which they hoped to accomplish their | 
purpose. Well, the subject has been more | 
or less under our consideration since that | 
period, and though some time has elapsed, | 
not a day bas been lost so far as regards | 
the ultimate accomplishment of our object. | 
But we had not only to consider what 
were the best means by which that ob- 
ject could be accomplished ; some regard | 
was also due to the’progress of other Public 
Business, and our calculations must be 
affected in some degree by that considera- 
tion. I said when I spoke first that it 
was very important that the Boundary 
Bill should be passed by the 10th of June. 
That was an element in our calculation, 
but, unfortunately, now there is no chance 
that it can be passed so soon. Then you | 
are to have questions of boundary with 
regard to the Scotch and Irish Reform 
Bills which are of a very vague and dis- 
turbing character. But, at the same time, | 
I am bound to state that these are diffi- 
eulties which. I think may be overcome ; | 
but, nevertheless, we must remember that 
in preparing any proposition for the con- | 


into the minds of the new constituencies 
of this country that there is any attempt | 
to neutralize the great privileges which we, 
in my opinion most wisely, accorded to | 
them last year, by, as it were, hurrying 
and hustling them in obtaining their elec- 
toral privileges. And although I have 
had schemes put before me for reducing 
the period of registration—which I must 
say were far from impracticable, though 
they might have been expensive—but in a 
matter of this kind the House would not 
hesitate as to the expense—still, in other | 
respects they proposed such a serious re- | 
duction of the time for making claims and 
defending and vindicating rights, as to re- 
quire the utmost delicacy aud consideration | 
on the part of this House, otherwise the | 
result might be of an undesirable and 
even a calamitous character. Because, if 
there be an impression after all that, 
though we have given those privileges to| 
the great body of the people, yet at the 
last moment they have been deprived of 
time to avail themselves fully of their new 
rights, the House of Commons that would 
be elected would be one in which the mass 
of the people would not have confidence. 
That consideration has not been absent 
from the mind of the Government, nor 
should be absent from that of the House 
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for a moment, and in any propositions 
which we shall make to accomplish an 
earlier dissolution than the law at present 
provides, that consideration will necessarily 
influence us, I must repeat to the House 
that no time has really been lost, and that 
Her Majesty’s Government have given to 
this subject a constant, and, I hope, a 


Parliament. 


' candid consideration. 


Mr. GLADSTONE : Sir, there are two 
branches of this subject. One of them 
relates to the Bills as to which my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Ashton (Mr, 
Milner Gibson) has inquired whether, in 
case they are contested, the Government 
would go forward with them or not, and 


‘on that matter the answer of the right hon, 


Gentleman the First Minister of the Crown 
is a perfectly just and fair answer. He says 
that in his opinion all Business ought to 


| be dropped except the measures necessary 


as a supplement to the Reform Act, unless 
there be some very special cases indeed. 


| I think the right hon. Gentleman has spe- 


cified in a very fair manner all the mea- 
sures essentially supplementary to the Re- 
form Bill. I presume him to mean the 


sideration of the House, it is of the utmost | Irish Bill, the Scotch Bill, and the Boun- 


importance that no suspicion should enter 


I think the House entirely 
sympathizes with the right hon. Gentleman 
in his strong desire to dispose, if possible, 
of the Corrupt Practices Bill. But, with 
regard to the Foreign Cattle Market Bill 
and the Electric Telegraph Bill, we are 
not precisely cognizant as yet of the spe- 
cial reasons which make the Government 
desirous of carrying them forward at this 
moment. As to the Foreign Cattle Mar- 
ket Bill, I confess I am very sceptical, 
if not extremely jealous, of the policy it 
involves; but I will not give any opinion 
upon it now. But, with regard to the 
other branch of the question, I cannot 
speak with quite so much satisfaction. And 


here I greatly regret that, after my hon. 


Friend (Mr. W. E. Forster) introduced the 
subject in a tone which could give offence 
to none, and which involved no matter of 
controversy, my noble Friend the Member 
for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho), in that 
indulgence if not of his sympathies, at all 
events of his antipathies, found it neces- 
sary to trouble, perplex, and embroil the 
question by the introduction of very inv 
dious, not to say offensive topics. Now, 
Sir, I must very frankly make this protest 
in the face of the noble Lord. The noble 
Lord says he is anxious for the credit of 
the House. It is not for the eredit of the 
ITouse that this matter, with respect to 
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the time of dissolution, should be made to 
turn upon the holidays of the noble Lord 
or any other person. I must say that in- 
genuous confession of his is one which I 
must take the liberty not to pass by in 
silence, and I think the noble Lord himself 
will feel it is not a consideration upon 
which this matter ought to turn. [Lord 
E.cno : Hear, hear.] I am glad we 
are agreed in that; it was a part of his 
speech on which the noble Lord dwelt with 
some emphasis, and it elicited some cheers 
from another quarter of the House. Well, 
the Session of Parliament, by the very 
declaration of the right hon. Gentleman, 
is a maimed and mutilated Session. It 
is a Session in which the House is quite 
averse from carrying forward a variety of 
important measures, not simply from want 
of time, because we have not yet reached 
that period of the year at which measures 
would have been dropped from want of 
time, but on account of the political si- 
tuation which has arisen. What is that 
situation? On an oceasion upon which 


this House arrived at certain votes with 
regard to the Irish Church, the right 
hon. Gentleman attached, I will not say | 
an exaggerated, but an enormous im- 
portance to those votes. 


Gentleman — that the consequences were 
more important and vital than those of a 
foreign conquest. But at the same time 


he recognized, and properly recognized, | 
the facts then before him as constituting | 


what we in our peaceful way looked upon 
as a constitutional crisis. 
Gentleman, though he did not say so at 
the moment, 
votes of Parliament did not justly repre- 
sent the opinions of the country. 


he holds that opinion irrespectively of other 
doctrines to which I do not assent, but 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
sometines laid down with regard to the 


general right of a Minister to dissolve | 
to the | 


Parliament. But with respect 
ease of dissolving Parliament when the 
Advisers of the Crown consider that the 
existing Parliament does not actually re- 
present the country, they are clearly in the 
right when they undertake upon a bond fide 
declaration of that kind to appeal to the 
sense of the people. But do the facts 
supply the reasons for delaying that appeal 
which my noble Friend said had been sup- 
plied in this case? Undoubtedly, it would 
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I thought, how- | 
ever, that there was some degree of exag- | 
geration in the remark of the right hon. | 


The right hon. | 
stated afterwards that the! 


That is | 
the opinion which he has expressed, and | 
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|have been a great waste of iabour on the 
part of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), if he had 
entered into an elaborate argument and 
exposition of facts which he naturally sup- 
posed to be present to the mind of every 
man. The Government have recognized 
| them ; they have declared that a case had 
arisen either for resignation of their offices 
| or for an appeal to the people. Well, now, 
it is the A BC of Parliamentary know- 
ledge that when such an appeal to the 
people is to be made under circumstances 
like these—that is to say, as an alternative 
to resignation, it is to be made at the first 
practicable moment, and I am certainly as- 
tonished that a man of the experience of 
the noble Lord should have to be instructed 
in a truth so elementary. Well, let me 
look back to what has happened in former 
years. There were three of those cases. 
In 1841, a case of this kind arose. A 
Vote of Want of Confidence having been 
passed, the supplies were voted for a few 
months, Parliament was dissolved, and the 
new Parliament met in August. [Lord 
Ercno: There had been a Reform Bill. | 
I will come to that presently, for I like to 
deal with things in order. In all these 
cases, it was a matter of course, and ac- 
cording to the practice of the Constitution, 
that the appeal should be made at the 
earliest possible moment, and that the new 


Parliament. 


| Parliament should meet immediately after 


that appeal. The case of 1841 was a 
remarkable instance of that kind, and in 
neither instance was there any direct 
declaration of want of confidence in the 
Government, but the Government was in a 
minority in a general vague sense—not that 
they were unable to carry on the Business 
of the country, or that they did not some- 
times obtain majorities in the House ; but 
they were in circumstances which the Go- 
vernment itself recognized as rendering it 


| its duty to wind up the business of the 


Session, and appeal to the people. The 
appeal was made in due course, and the 
new Parliament met for the purposes of 
an autumn Session. There was, therefore, 
nothing special in the inquiry of my hon. 
Friend to justify the noble Lord in going 
out of his way to find or impute motives 
to that inquiry. The affair, says the noble 
Lord, is not an affair between Gentlemen 
on this Bench and Gentlemen opposite. It 
is, however, so far an affair between different 
Members of the House that the intention 
of an appeal to the people is that they 
should aftirm either the policy which has 
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been pursued on this side of the House, | afford a convenient instrument for arriving 
or the policy which has been pursued upon | at a conclusion. The right hon. Gentleman 
that. Both sides, I am certain, with the | made no response to that suggestion either 
exception of the noble Lord, and of an/|then or to-night; and, of course, if the 
hon. Member opposite must recognize that | Government have a plan to propose, it 
the Constitution requires the earliest pos- | might be more advantageous than to refer 
sible appeal to the people, in order to bring | the subject to a Select Committee. It is 
our machinery of Parliamentary govern- | plain, however, that if day after day and 
ment again into play. Well, then, the | week after week slip from us, while the 
question is, how is that to be done? Now, | declarations of the right hon. Gentleman, 
here, I admit, the interpolation of the | instead of becoming more clear and pre- 
noble Lord is in place; that is to say, | cise as we approach the point, become more 
there has been a new Reform Bill, and | vague and ambiguous and misty — if we 
consequently, the question arises how far | pass the 10th of June, when the first step 
this matter is qualified by that circumstance | in the registration is to be taken, and the 
which renders the machinery of the pre- | 20th of June, when the second step is be 
sent constituencies a machinery which it | taken, and if all those periods which we 
is undesirable to use for ascertaining the | intend to shorten are to be allowed to slip 
opinion of the people. Well, then, we|away—why the question will practically 
come to the statement of the right hon. | decide itself. I wish, therefore, to impress 
Gentleman, which was very much like an|on the mind of the right hon. Gentleman 
authoritative declaration that, according to | much more than it seems to be impressed 
the sentiments and judgments of men well | at present the gravity of this question, and 
skilled in these matters, there might be an the absolute necessity, after he himself laid 





autumn Session. That statement was/the ground in a declaration of the most 
made, I think, a full month ago. [Mr. | solemn kind, which, in my judgment, exists 
W. E. Forsrer: On the 4th of May.] | for bringing it to an early issne. We have 
It was made, my hon. Friend informs me, | now come to the Whitsun holidays, and 
on the 4th of May, and on the 29th of | must pass another week in total ignorance 
May the right hon. Gentleman gives us to | of what course the Government intend to 


understand that he does not see his way ;| take. I hope that when the House re- 
that he has a vague hope something may | assembles, the right hon. Gentleman will 
be effected, but cannot say what or when ; | be in a position to make a distinct and de- 
and that he cannot indicate the time when | terminate declaration of his intentions. 
he will tell us his intentions. I must say | If he is not in a position to make such a 
there is something very extraordinary in | declaration, I think that, looking to all the 
this change of tone on the part of the right | circumstances, and to the undoubted and 
hon. Gentleman. It was the duty of the | unquestionable argument applicable to the 
right hon. Gentleman to know his own | subject, as well as to the precedents to 
meaning at the time when he told us that | which I have referred, it will become ne- 
in the judgment of skilled and experienced | cessary—in default of just action on the 
persons it was practicable to have an au- | part of the Ministers of the Crown—a de- 
tumn Session. The right hon, Gentleman | fault which I, for one, should deeply regret 
says no time has been lost. I entirely |—for independent Members to consider 
disagree with him. Every day that passes | whether they ought not to take some steps 
is a day lost, because the operation to be | of a definite character for the purpose of 
effected is an operation upon the machinery | obtaining the judgment of Parliament upon 
of registration. It has no connection with | the subject. 

the progress of Business in this Saioa. | Mr. PAULL said, he was glad that 
The progress of Business is, it may be, | reference had been made to the shame and 
very important with respect to a limited | disgust which prevailed out of doors with 
number of Bills, and as to those we can|regard to the language which had been 
see our way perfectly well; but what is|used in the House during the last few 
really important is that we should now as- | weeks, and which had recently called forth 
certain, at the earliest practicable moment, |a cutting rebuke from the hon. Member 
what can or cannot be done to expedite the | for Nottingham (Mr. Osborne). Only last 
operation of the machmery for the new | night an hon. Member gave the lie direct, 
registration. Now, it was with reference | and was obliged to retract, and the right 
to that point that I suggested the other hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
day that a small Committee might possibly | Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone) had just de- 


Mr. Gladstone ’ 
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scribed the remarks of the noble Lord the 


Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho) | 


as offensive. [Mr. Guapstone: My words 
were ‘‘ Not to say offensive.” ] Well, that | 
was a negative way of saying that they | 
were offensive. There had been a great | 
number of dictatorial speeches, and the | 
exhibition of angry passions which ought 
to have been kept under control; and he 
was bound to say that not the least dicta- 
torial speech of all was that which had just 
been delivered by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. He could see no reason why the 
House should listen to such speeches or | 
why such language should be used, and | 
surely those who had most contributed to 
the delays of this Session had the least | 
right to press the Government to forego | 
the satisfaction of carrying necessary and 
desirable measures. The right hon. Mem- | 
ber for Ashton-under-Lyne (Mr. Milner | 
Gibson) in his usual fascinating manner, | 
had appealed to the Government to with- 
draw all measures except those relating to 
Reform ; but he had omitted to mention a 
little Bill whieh was quite unnecessary and 
which might be dropped with very great 
advantage — the four-clause Suspensory 
Bill. What justification could there be 


for proceeding with that Bill, which would 


throw all ecclesiastical affairs in Ireland 
into confusion for twelve months? How 
had the proper Business of the Session 
been delayed but by the sudden introduction 
of proposals for disestablishing the Irish 
Church? What object that procedure 
could serve, the right hon. Member for 
South Lancashire could best say. The 
right hon. Gentleman knew well the fire- 
brand he was throwing down. In fact, of 
all the Bills before the House there was 
none for which there was less cause than 
the Bill in question. A Suspensory Bill 
ought not to have been introduced unless 
there was a reasonable certainty that within 
the twelvemonth during which it was to be 
in operation permanent legislation would 
take place ; but he could see no such cer- 
tainty in this ease. For his own part, 
considering that long intervals between dis- 
solutions and elections were extremely in- 
convenient and expensive, he should like 
to get the election over within a fortnight 
of the close of the Session, so that Mem- 
bers might begin their holidays with their 
difficulties over; but it was only right 
that time should be given to the country | 
to consider the questions at issue. It took | 
Some time to arouse the political feelings 
of the people, and he trusted that during 


{May 29, 


on those engaged in getting it up. 
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the next few months the country would 
consider the position of the Church in Ire- 
land, and the results which would follow 
to the Church of England if the Irish 
Church were disestablished. It was but 
fair that the people should have time to 
reflect on the changes which had been pro- 
posed, and to consider whether they should 
support the present Government or the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. He hoped 
that a dissolution would not be pressed 
forward too hastily, but that the difficulties 


| in the way of registration and other matters 


would be fully considered and carefully in- 


| vestigated by the proper authorities. 


Mr. COGAN said, they had at last got an 
avowal as to the cause why the postpone- 
ment of the dissolution was thought to be 
desirable, namely—that they might have 
an opportunity of getting up a cry. He 
thought it greatly to be deprecated that an 
attempt should be made by any political 
party to get up a religious ery. Nothing 
would be more disastrous to the interests 
of the country than to inflame the passions 
of the people on the ground of religion. 
He believed no cry was likely to do such 
permanent injury to the country, or to in- 
flict more indelible mischief and disgrace 
Whe- 
ther or not it would be successful he could 


/not say; but they had already seen the 


peace of this country broken by religious 
riots in the North of England, and he be- 
lieved a most serious responsibility would 
rest on any Minister, however, eminent his 
fame and talent might be, who lent the 
sanction of his high authority to raising 
a religious ery, whether that of “No 
Popery,”’ or ‘ No Protestantism.’’ There 
had been other ominous signs and indica- 
tions, though of a minor nature, as to the 
course of proceedings intended to be taken. 
A Notice of Motion given by a Member of 
that House had been distorted and mis- 
represented in a way which, during his 
experience of Parliament, which now ex- 
tended over sixteen years, he had never 
seen equalled. He alluded to the manner 
in which the Notice given by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Clare (Sir Colman O’Loghlen) for 
the insertion of clauses in the Oaths Bill had 
been vilified and misrepresented in double- 
leaded columns in an organ of the party op- 
posite, and to the extraordinary interpreta- 
tion put upon it by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Haddingtonshire a short time back. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
refers to a past debate, which he is not at 
liberty to do. 
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Mr. COGAN said, he would not pursue | thought proper to refer the subject to a 


the topic further. He thought it a serious 
matter that these religious questions should 
be stirred in this manner, and the public 
passions inflamed. The sooner the issue 
was taken the better for the country. He 
sincerely believed that the condition of 
Ireland was was one of very serious im- 
port, and if not soon remedied might be a 
cause of permanent disaster to the interests 
of the Empire. There was a lull at this 
moment in the dangers of Fenianism ; but 
he trusted the House and the country 
would not be led into false security by the 
peril appearing to have passed away for 
the moment, and that the hopes excited by 
the course taken by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Lancashire, 
and affirmed by a majority of the House, 
might not be indefinitely postponed. No- 
thing could be more injurious to the pros- 
perity of the Empire, or to the interests of 
Ireland, than that the faith of the country 
in the wisdom of Parliament should be 
shaken, and that the public should be led 
to think they had no redress for the evils 
that oppressed that portion of the Empire. 
Ile believed in the justice of the English 
people, and was happy to think that the 
efforts to create discord had to a great ex- 
tent failed. He looked forward with con- 
fidence to the public supporting that policy 
which was directed to the maintenance of 
union and harmony between both branches 


of the Empire, and which would ultimately, + 


he trusted, attain a prosperous issue. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
very much regretted that the discussion 
had not been continued in the tone in 
which it had been introduced by the hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster). 
The question raised by the hon. Member 
was avery simple one. With respect to 
the statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr, Gladstone), that the Govern- 
ment were going back from something 
they had stated before, he entirely repu- 
diated any such insinuation. He asked the 
ITouse whether it would be possible to in- 
troduce a Registration Bill, or to adopt 
means to facilitate the registration, until 
they knew what the boundaries of the bo- 
roughs were to be, and until the matters 
were settled which were to be the basis of 
the registration? When his right hon. 
Friend made his statement, he expected 
that the question of the Boundary Bill 
would have advanced much more rapidly. 
The House, however, although it was the 


Commission of their own appointing, had 
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Select Committee. He understood that 
some changes had been made by the Com. 
mittee, which would have to be discussed, 
and either adopted or rejected by the 
House. “Until that was done, it was im- 
possible to say in what way the registra. 
tion could best be facilitated. Ie was pre. 
pared to say on behalf of the Government 
that they did not go back in any sense from 
what they had stated. At that very mo- 
ment, those who were acquainted with the 
matter, were waiting and watching for the 
cempletion of the Boundary Bill, and the 
Government were prepared, if the oppor. 
tunity were given them, to hasten a disso- 
lution as much as it was proper to do. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he had heard 
with very great pleasure the statement just 
made by the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. When the First Mi. 
nister of the Crown made his statement 
on the 4th of May, he asked him whether 
he had spoken after consultation with the 
Law Officers of the Crown? He under. 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to give 
him an assurance, and be had since re- 
mained in the hope that he would do so, 
and would then make a more definite state- 
ment to the House. He had never 
taken any step to press the right hon. 
Gentleman, though he had certainly ex- 
pected to hear something more definite. 
It appeared to him that the statement now 
made by the Secretary of State was satis 
factory, and he had no doubt that after 
the Recess the House would receive some 
definite proposal from the Government ou 
the subject. 

Cotoxnen SYKES said, he wished to 
know whether the two Bills having refe- 
rence to the Government of India would 
be proceeded with ? 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he would make 
inquiry of his right hon. Friend the Seere- 
tary of State for India as to the Bills, and 
take an early opportunity of stating the 
intentions of the Government. 


Motion agreed to. 


House, at rising, to adjourn till Thurs- 
day next. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 
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Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he rose 
to call attention to Rule 164 of ‘ The 
Rules, Orders, and Forms of Proceedings 
of the House of Commons’’—namely, “‘ No 
Member may allude to any Debate in the 
other House of Parliament,” and to its 
frequent infraction or evasion, and to 
move that it be rescinded. These Rules 
were often treated like a net which was 
strong enough to stop the little fishes, 
but which the great fishes broke through 
whenever it so pleased them. Now he! 
could not understand the use of Rules 
that were not to be uniform in their 
operation. All Members of that House 
were presumed to be on a footing of per- 
fect equality. They recognized no social | 
rank as giving any preponderance in the | 
estimation of the House; a noble Lord | 
had no greater weight than his talents and 
character might give him in their debates, 
and no advantage over another person who 
was a Commoner. A Minister was no more | 
than a Member. He was, therefore, not 
ready to give one Member impunity in | 
infringing this law; an impunity not ex- | 


tended to others, simply because he had | 
| 


occupied the position of a Minister in this | 


House. He had noticed that when any- | 
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minutes ago. It was of precisely the same 


| character as the other, and it was for the 


eredit of the House that, if applied to one, 
it should be applied to all. He held that 


| Members of that House were completely 


on a par one with another, though one 
might excel his fellows in some qualifica- 
tions for public distinction, just as the 
horses which ran for the Derby two days 
ago were all blood horses, almost exactly 


equal in breed and training, though one 


might come in a head or a neck in front 
of another at the end of the race. He did 
not put his own judgment against the 
experience of centuries which had estab- 
lished the Rule, but he desired that his 
Motion should be proposed from the Chair 
pro forma, so that the subject might be 
discussed. 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 


| Of the Question, in order to add the words “the 
rule of this House, ‘ that no Member may allude 


to any Debate in the other House of Parliament,’ 
be rescinded,”—( Mr. Darby Grifiith,) 


— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 


thing had occurred in the other House of | says that he desires to put this Motion pro 
Parliament, which excited interest in this | forma; but the fact is that there is no such 
House, hon. Members who had been in| Rule in existence, in a shape that it can be 
office previously, and who expected to be formally rescinded. Certain Rules are to 
in Office again, were habitually accustomed | be found in a book which defines what the 
to disregard the Rule in question, and to | observances of Parliament are; but they 
refer to debates in the other House of | are not in the nature of Standing Orders. 
Parliament, and even to give the speakers’ | There is no Standing Order dealing with 


names, repeating the ipsissima verba of 
their speeches, without even going through 
the formality of apologizing or asking per- 
mission before doing so. Le was always de- 
sirous of avoiding direet personal reference 
to Members of the House, and therefore 
he would not mention the particular occa- 
sion to which he referred; but it must be 
within the recollection of the House that, 
on a recent occasion, the Rule to which he 
alluded was completely broken through. 
But minor Members were not allowed to 
infringe the Rule without being ealled to 
Order. Though personally not in favour 
of restricting Parliamentary freedom, he 
thought that if the Rule were not to be 
observed in high quarters, it would be bet- 
ter to abrogate it entirely. There was 
another Rule of the same kind, which had 
been applied to an hon. Member only a few 


this subject, or anything that can be re- 
scinded in the manner suggested by the 
hon. Member. I will, however, put his 
Motion if he desires it. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
| would ask Mr. Speaker, as a Question of 
| Order, whether he could not enforce these 
Rules, and whether he would not enforce 
Rule 164 against any private Member ; 
and also whether it was not a fact that 
Rule 160 had that very evening been en- 
forced in the case of a private Member ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Certainly, if any hou. 
Member infringed Rule 164, which, as I 
said, is an account of the practice of Parlia- 
ment, I should feel it my duty to put that 
Rule in force ; and I trust that I should do 
so with impartiality in the case of any hon. 
Member who transgresses it. But the 
matter can be very easily arranged. If 
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the hon. Member desires the law of Par- 
liament should be laid down that allusions 
to debates in the other House of Parlia- 
ment should be permitted, it would be 
more proper for lim to put his Motion in 
that shape than in the form in which it 
stands on the Paper. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I understood the 
hon. Gentleman—though what has fallen 
from him is not very clear—to cast some 
censure upon me for having made allusion 
to debates in the House of Lords. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH: I do not 
presume to censure the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Well, I do not 
mean to complain of the hon. Gentleman’s 
censures or observations whichever he 
meant. What I wish to say is this, that 
it appears to me that reference to debates 
in the House of Lords is, as a general 
rule, very improper and inexpedient ; but 
cases may occur iu which it would not only 
not be improper and inexpedient, but in 
which it would enter into the obligations of 
Members of Parliament to do so. I can 
say for myself that I have been extremely 
rigid in abstaining from all references to 
the House of Lords in any matter of gene- 
ral controversy. I think 1 may say that 


during my public life, extending now over 
thirty-six years, I do not remember to have 
referred to anything said in the House of 
Lords except on two occasions, and both 


of these were in the present year. They 
were cases which did not refer to myself, 
but they were cases where the position of 
the House of Commons was involved. It 
appears to me that in cases where a Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons thinks, whe- 
ther rightly or wrongly, that a declaration 
made by a Minister in the House of Lords 
is material to the position of the House of 
Commons, it is, I do not say his duty to 
refer to that declaration as having been 
made in the House of Lords, but it is his 
duty to get at that declaration in any man- 
ner he can, and make it part of the subject- 
matter of discussion in this House. So 
again, if a Member thinks, whether rightly 
or wrongly, but in good faith, that remarks 
have been made in the House of Lords dis- 
paraging to this House, he would be ful- 
filling his duty, rather than doing a thing 
calling for any apology, in referring to 
them. I do not conceive that any refer- 
ence ought to be made to the [louse of 
Lords except in those two cases; but I must 


add that I have heard many speeches in, 
the House of Lords which consisted simply | 


Mr. Speake rv 
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of replies to the arguments of Members of 
this House. With respect to the resecind- 
ing of this Rule Her Majesty’s Government 
will, no doubt, have their own opinion upon 
that ; but 1 conceive this Rule, like every 
other Rule of the House, must be applied 
with discretion. There is no rule more 
rigidly observed amongst us, than that no 
Member should speak more than once; 
but it constantly happens—sometimesin the 
case of a Minister, sometimes in the case 
of a Member who has been attacked—that 
the House by a just instinct relaxes the 
rule in his favour on grounds of public 
convenience, and he is not only allowed, 
but encouraged, to infringe the rule. These 
are customs which are a good deal more 
honoured in the observance than in the 
breach in ordinary circumstances ; but peeu- 
liar cireumstances will arise from time to 
time, and the good sense of the House 
may be trusted to discern the cases in 
which it is better to allow the custom to be 
broken through. But now, with regard 
to the hon. Gentleman, I wish to return 
his animadversions upon himself for one 
word which he used in the course of his 
observations. He spoke as if you, Sir, 
only enforced this Rule against private Mem- 
bers. I am not sure that I know the defi- 
nition of a private Member; but if there 
be a definition strictly applicable to that 
word, it includes all persons, except Mr, 
Speaker himself and the Gentlemen who 
are Officers under the Crown. I am sure 
the hon. Gentleman will admit that it is 
impossible to apply these Rules in a more 
equal or impartial manner than is now 
done in the conduct of Public Business and 
the regulation of our proceedings. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he hoped the 
House would always support that Rule; 
because he thought it prevented contro- 
versies and recriminations between the two 
Houses, while it had a tendency to promote 
mutual courtesy and softened the manners 
of a popular assembly, which required some 
restriction of that kind. He trusted, there- 
fore, that the House would not sanction 
the criticism of the hon. Member nor the 
object to which it would lead. As to any 
observation which might seem to impugn 
the impartiality of Mr. Speaker, he could 
only say, speaking for those who sat on 
that (the Ministerial) side, that there ex- 
isted only one feeling—that Mr. Speaker 
exercised his functions with an impartial 
discrimination towards both sides of the 
House. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH disclaimed 
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any intention to impugn the Speaker’s im- | terfere with any arrangement between 
partiality, and said he would withdraw his | masters and men. 
Motion. Mr. AYRTON said, the hon. Member 
| had misunderstood his relations with the 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. House if he imagined that there was the 
other evening the least indisposition on the 
cs : - art of the House to entertain this ques- 
COAL, MEINE. QUESEIER. Sen. The fact was the hon. Menor 
Mr. GREENE said, he would beg to) brought it forward at a most inopportune 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home} moment. He received an intimation to 
Department, The intention of the Govern- | that effect from the House; and there was 
ment on the Committee on Coal Mines? a feeling that he did not do justice to the 
With respect to accidents in coal mines he | gravity of the subject; for the hon. Mem- 
was satisfied, from conversations which he | ber introduced it as a new one, as if he 
had had with the owners of these mines, had suddenly discovered that something 
that the number of them might be greatly | ought to be done, while, in fact, the House 
reduced, and he thought the House ought | had thirty years ago, and upon many oc> 
to give its calm and dispassionate consider- | casions since, devoted much attention to it, 
ation to that important subject. He de-| and Parliament had passed an Act to pre- 
sired to impress upon the House that the vent accidents in coal mines. Since the 
inspectors did not visit the mines in such a | passing of the Act the House had ap- 
manner as to be of any practical use in the | pointed a Committee to make inquiries 
prevention of accidents. He thought that into the subject, and that Committee, 
much good might be effected by the ap- | which was presided over by his hon. Friend 
pointment of educated and practical men to the Member for Oxford (Mr. Neate), 
act under the present inspectors of mines. | had sat during three Sessions, and had 
He knew it was a disputed question whe- | received a considerable amount of scien- 
ther by the appointment of official inspee-  tifie evidence from persons practically 
tors the responsibility of the owners of acquainted with the working of mines. 
mines might not be weakened ; but he was After the conclusion of the inquiry his 
himself convinced that active and competent hon. Friend prepared an elaborate Report, 
officers, carrying out an efficient system of | which was presented to the House at 
inspecting mines from time to time, would | the close of last Session. At the begin- 
do much practical good in preventing these | ning of this Session his hon. Friend asked 
most deplorable casualties. They had had | him (Mr. Ayrton) what course he should 
a Report presented to that House from a/| take, and his answer was that the Govern- 
Committee appointed to inquire into this; ment ought to be allowed a certain time 
subject, but no action whatever had been/| to carry out the recommendations in the 
taken upon that Report. He regretted | Report ; and that if they failed to do their 
that a question which involved the lives | duty then it would be his duty to bring the 
and health and comfort of so large a class) Report under the consideration of the 
of the industrial population should attract | House, and to urge the Government to do 
80 little interest in the House. LHe had something upon it. Whilst that point was 
been asked why he took up the question, under consideration they were surprised to 
and his reply was that he might be re- find that the hon. Member had plaeed a 
garded as impartial on the question, be-| Motion on the Paper for the appointment 
cause he had no interest in coal mines and of a Royal Commission. Now, if that 
did not represent a coal country. His own Notice meant anything it could only have 
opinion was that any inquiry into this sub- a tendency to disparage the labours of that 
ject should be entrusted to a Commission Committee, and to re-open the whole in- 
composed of eminent scientific men, They, quiry. [Mr. Greene: Hear, hear!] If 
all knew that in time of battle a man | that was the object of the hon. Member he 
valued his life at very little; but that in| would put it to the House whether he had 
time of peace he valued it greatly. If he | done any useful service to the mining popu- 
should be a Member of the Reformed Par- | lation of the country? The result had 
liament he would endeavour to attract its | been that the hon. Member, from his want 
attention to this subject, and he would not | of knowledge, perhaps, had himself practi- 
leave it till he had seen a fair and honest | cally obstructed the progress of the question 
attempt made to grapple with it. He! more than anyone. [Mr. Greene: No!] 
would just say that he did not wish to in-| But he did do so. He had illustrated the 
i 
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old adage, ‘* Most haste, worst speed.’ If 
he, instead of suddenly rushing into this 
question had taken the trouble to inform 
himself correetly of what had been done 
during the past thirty years—[{ Mr. GREENE: 
I had done so. ]—he would have rendered 
more service than by plunging into it, and 


in bringing it under the consideration of | 
alleged that the Oaks pit had not been 


the House in the manner in which he had 
done. If the hon. Member had informed 
himself, he had not done so with the ad- 
vantage which might have been expected. 
The fact was, throngh the course he had 
taken he had prevented the Chairman of 
the Committee from bringing the Report 
under the notice of the House. Nothing 
would be more useless than appointing a 


roving Commission, to take what was called | 


scientific evidence. Having taken part in 
the labours of the Committee he trusted 
their Report would receive the attention of 


the Government, and that the Home Secre- | 


tary would intimate that evening what 
course the Government proposed to adopt 


for the purpose of giving effect to their re- | 
‘object for the ambition of those men who 


commendations. 
Lorp ELCHO said, he was very glad 
that his hon. and learned Friend the Member 


for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) had | 
‘pits at all times, but that they should not 


justified the House from the aspersions east 
upon them by the hon. Member for Bury St. 
Edmunds (Mr. Greene), because the hon. 
Member would have led the country, and 


the miners in particular, to imagine that | 


there was an indifference felt in that House 
to protect the lives and interests of the 
working population of this country, of 
whom the miners were as good specimens 
as could be found; while from his own 
knowledge there had been an earnest de- 
sire to endeavour to legislate practically 
upon it in order that the lives of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects might be preserved. He 
thought the Motion of the hon. Member 
was unnecessary. What was wanted was 
practical legislation, and not further in- 
quiry ; and this was confirmed by Mr. 
M‘Donnell, the President of the Miners’ 
Union, who, indeed, had stated that if the 
Act already passed were put into force, 
protection could be given to the miners. 


There were ample powers under the Mines | 


Inspection Act, if properly and judiciously 
exercised, to establish a healthy state of 
ventilation in mines, if the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department would 
only put them in operation. There was 
also power to fence off places suspected 


to contain explosive gases ; but to use| 
before them a count out took place ; and 


these powers effectively it was necessary 
Mr, Ayrton 
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|there should be proper inspection; the 


| impossible. 
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present inspection was deficient in quan- 
tity. There were twelve inspectors of 
mines, and some of these gentlemen had 
600 mines to inspect, a matter physically 
The two greatest accidents 
in recent years were those at the Oaks 
and the Ferndale Collieries, and it was 


inspected for five years. The only ques. 
tion between the Committee and the miners 
was this: the Committee recommended the 


| appointment of more inspectors, the pre. 
/sent system of inspection being inefficient; 
}and the miners recommended the appoint. 
|ment of men of their own class as sub-in- 


spectors. They said that the class of men 
who filled the position of overmen and 
viewers were sufficiently scientific for the 
purpose of inspection. If it should be ob- 
jected that these gentlemen recommended 
themselves for the position, his answer 
would be that it would be well that they 
should have something to look forward to, 
and that a position of trust was a proper 


raised themselves above their fellow-work- 
men. The miners proposed that the sub- 
inspectors should have power to enter the 


interfere with the working of them, nor 
say one word to the men; but if they 
should see any reason for increased ven- 
tilation, they should report to that effect 
to one of the head Inspectors, and he 


| should go and inspect the mine himself; 


and they further said that, with a proper 
system of inspection, accidents would be 
minimized, and that such an accident as 
the one at the Oaks Colliery would not 
occur. He could not help thinking that 
if it had not been for the great Irish 
question, which had put a stop to all prae- 
tical legislation for this Session, the Go- 
vernment would have been prepared to 
bring in a Bill to carry out the views of 
the Select Committee. There was a great 
anxiety throughout the whole mining po 


|pulation of the country that something 


should be done, and should the present 
Government remain in Office, he hoped 
they would be prepared to deal with the 
subject. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he did not 
think blame ought to be attached to the 
hon. Member for Bury St. Edmunds (Mr. 
Greene) for having brought this question 
again under the consideration of the House. 
On the last occasion when the subject was 
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such an occurrence was calculated to lead 
the miners to suppose that their interests | 
were neglected in this House. Under the 
guidance of the Home Secretary, he had | 
po doubt improvements might be made in | 
the present mode of inspection. There | 
were some districts in which novel experi- | 
ments were tried with a view to cheapen | 
the price of obtaining the mineral, and it | 
was in such cases that more stringent | 
regulations as regarded inspection were | 
required. He would not express an opi- | 
nion as to whether a Royal Comaniesion | 
ought to be issued or not, but this he 
would say—if additional legislation were 
needed, he knew no one more likely to 
earry that legislation into effect than the 
resent Home Secretary. 

Mz. WHALLEY said, he was person- 
ally connected with mines as an owner, 
and he was convinced that, though the 
appointment of inspectors might have had 
a good effect here and there, still, on the 
whole, it was not equal to the supervision 
onthe part of the owners of mines and 
persons interested in them which it had 
superseded. A good medium course was 


now open to the Government—to bring to 
the aid of the paid inspectors the opinions 
personally interested in the 


of those 
mines. 


RIOTS AT ASHTON, STALEY BRIDGE, 
BIRMINGHAM, &c.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY proceeded to call at- 
attention to the recent Roman Catholic 
riots at Ashton, Rochdale, Stalybridge, 
Bury, and other places in the county of | 
Lancaster, and at Birmingham, Wolver- | 
hampton, Stone, Hanley, and other places 
in the counties of Warwick and Stafford ; 
and to move for a Committee to inquire 
and report to the House as to the origin 
and nature of euch riots, and what, if any, 
measures are requisite to secure to persons | 
engaged in the delivery of lectures or 
speeches on the subject of Protestantism, 
and to the public, better protection. 
He must, he said, in the first place, ex- 
press his surprise at the Answer which 
the Seeretary of State for the Home De- 
partment returned to him at an earlier 
period of the evening. The right hon. 
Gentleman generally met every difficulty 
in a straightforward and manly manner, 
and did not, as a rule, seek to make ex- 
cuses, more or less frivolous, in order to 
avoid responsibility. To-night, however, 
he had adopted a course very different to 
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the one usually pursued by him; and, in 
answer to his (Mr. Whalley’s) Question 
respecting these riots, he had said that 
pending legal proceedings he could not 
reply to it. 

Lorv EDWARD HOWARD said, he 
rose to Order. The House a few minutes 
ago was engaged in the discussion of a most 
important subject — namely, coal mines, 
and the safety of those engaged in them. 
That subject was not yet disposed of ; but 
the hon. Member for Peterborough had 
risen, and introduced something upon an 
entirely different matter, which had nothing 
whatever to do with mines. Jt would, there- 
fore, be well to know whether he was in 
Order or not. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question now 
before the House is, ‘‘ That I do leave the 
Chair,” in order to the House going into 
Committee of Supply. That being so, I 
have not any power to prevent the hon, 
Gentleman from pursuing his observa- 
tions. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he had not in- 
tended to thrust his Motion before the 
House; but he was under the impression 
that the former question had been disposed 
of. He ventured to express his earnest 
belief that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Hume Depart- 
ment had, by the casual Answer which he 
gave to his Question, struck a blow at li- 
berty of speech in this country. What 
was the position of matters after the An- 
swer which had been made by the Home 
Secretary. When the local authorities 
thought that a breach of the peace was 
about to be committed, they might, in 
total disregard of liberty of speech, inter- 
pose and prevent the delivery of these lee- 
tures. Now, it was the fact that Mr. 
Murphy, one of the lecturers, whose lec- 
tures had been disturbed by rioting, only 


| did that which for a considerable time had 


been done by the opposite party. Dr. 
Manning had perambulated the country 
giving lectures, in which he denounced 
Her Majesty as a heretic, and in which 
he turned English history altogether topsy- 
turvy; and monks and friars in full eanoni- 
cals had gone about from place to place, 
and had visited the borough with which 
he was connected, delivering similar lee- 
tures. Mr, Murphy was engaged merely 
to reply to such lectures, and he assumed 
that he and his colleagues had done no- 
thing to disentitle them to the protection 
of the law. They were engaged in carry- 
ing out what they firmly believed to be 
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right. 


intended to give lectures, any one who 
had an objection to such lectures might go 


to the magistrates and swear an informa- | 


tion, and have them stopped. That prin- 


ciple, if carried out, would put an end to} 
the whole system of lectures and public | 


speaking, whenever there were any persons 
who were disinclined to have such lectures 
delivered. 
others, who had travestied our history 
after their own fashion, would desire that 
the other side should not be heard in re- 
ply. The Roman Catholic who manifested 
so great a sensitiveness to Orange colour, 
to the declaration of facts connected with 


the confessional, and to many other things | 
which had been said, or might be said, had | 


only to go and swear before a magistrate 
with that remarkable facility for getting 


all affidavits which was observable on that | 
side, and no lecture would be permitted in 


exposition of Protestant doctrines, or in 
reply to the lecture of Dr. Manning. That 


was the law now laid down by the high 
authority of the Home Secretary. The 
Home Secretary had said that he would 
not answer his Question until certain legal 
proceedings were over; but look what was 


going on in the meantime. Not only 


Murphy, but others, had been prevented | 


by the magistrates from lecturing, on the 
ground that it would disturb the peace of 
the town. But how was that known? 
Because both men and women were or- 
ganized and drilled in their schools for the 
express purpose of getting up these riots 
and preventing the lectures. If ever there 
was an instance in which a Minister of the 
Crown had—he trusted unintentionally— 
struck a vital blow at the liberty of speech 
in this country, it was in the course which 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite appeared 
to be ready to take in connection with this 
matter. In a letter from one of the men 
who had been delivering lectures in the 
country, Mr. Houston, a tradesman, of 
Birkenhead, it was said— 

‘*When we have arranged for a lecture, the 
priests go to the magistrates, who induce the 
owners of the halls we have engaged to break the 
contract made with us after it has been signed, 
the money paid, and the object and character of 
our lectures fully explained. I have been before 
the magistrates at Blackburn, Warrington, and 


Rochdale, and asked them to protect me, and | 


they would give me no answer, though the request 
was made in the most civil and courteous manner. 
Our opponents are thereby led to believe that we 
and our supporters are outlaws, as it were, and 
eonsequently they make murderous assaults upon 


Mr. Whalley 
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But as the matter now stood, | 
wherever Mr. Murphy or his colleagues | 


No doubt Dr. Manning and | 
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us, and get up riots to frighten the authorities 
into putting us down. I have been lecturing for 
| seventeen years, and there has never been a riot, 
or an attempt to riot, at any of my meetings, 
except when the magistrates—at the bidding of 
the priests—interfered, at Warrington and Roch. 
dale. We cannot afford to pay for halls, and to 
| have our money kept and our meetings stopped, 
and we cannot bear the expense of legal proceed. 
ings. What is our liberty worth? I fear we 
shall have to take our stand in the open air, for 
we will not give up our right to speak.” 
He (Mr. Whalley) entirely concurred with 
the writer of that letter, and was willing 
to surrender all he possessed fur the pur- 
pose of sharing with those persons the 
dangers and penalties consequent upon the 
assertion of their right to speak. He 
wished to mention that he had had nothing 
to do with these meetings or lectures for 
more than nine months; but, on the last 
occasion when he attended one at Birming- 
ham, he was very near beivg blown up, 
He afterwards examined ‘the ammunition 
which had been placed in the meeting for 
the purpose, and which was fortunately 
discovered by a policeman. He laid no 
stress on that; but he wished to show 
that the people would not give up their 
right to speak, whatever might be the 
‘penalty. It was asked by Mr. Houston 
and his friends why, if Dr. Livingstone 
carried arms to protect himself against the 
African savages, he and his friends should 
not be permitted to arm themselves with 9 
view to resisting the attacks of the Pa- 
pists? He would remind the House that 
| two years ago he had asked for a Commit- 
tee to inquire into the circumstances con- 
nected with the Fenian outbreak; and he 
now asserted that if his Motion had been 
acceded to, many lives, enormous cost, and 
much national degradation would have 
been spared, and the real nature of the 
conspiracy would have been fully exposed. 
That conspiracy was never more thoroughly 
organized or more ready for action than at 
the present moment. That statement might 
be treated with contempt; but he fear- 
lessly made it, and the responsibility of 
accepting or disregarding it rested upon 
the Government which had charge of the 
interests of the country. Nothing they 
could do with the Irish Church or with the 
establishing of a Roman Catholic Univer- 
sity could touch Fenianism in the slightest 
degree. The conspiracy was co-extensive 
with the Roman Catholic population, and ¢o- 
ordinate with the doctrines preached from 
|Sunday to Sunday, and the principles 
| taught and believed in by the Roman Catho- 
lies. All this he could prove if he had the 
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opportunity. He had been very reticent | riots, were wholly unfounded. Mr. Murphy 
upon the subject for the last two years. | had played the part of the lamb, and the 
He might have referred to it upon many | wolfish proceedings of the other side wera 
occasions, and especially in connection | not his fault. It was true that on that 
with the Clerkenwell outrage and the at- | occasion, when those three men were 
tempt to assassinate the Duke of Edin-| carried past him, dead or dying, Mr. 
burgh. But the hon. Member for Cork | Murphy told the audience that he would 
(Mr. Maguire) had now challenged investi-| prove that the Roman Catholic priests 
gation into the causes of the recent riots,| were cannibals, murderers, and liars; 
and that challenge he was willing to ac-| and these expressions had been paraded 
cept. It should be remembered, in fair-| through the whole country, and had been 
ness, that Mr. Murphy had simply been | held sufficient to fix upon him the re- 
sent upon the track of Dr. Manning, who | sponsibility for the atrocities committed. 
had gone forth on a mission organized by | Thereupon he (Mr. Whalley) went down to 


Riots at Ashton, 


monks and friars, and with all their para- | 


phernalia and devices, and with the rhetoric 


which the country paid so dearly to pro- | 


vide them with. This Roman Catholic 
mission was undisturbed. At Birming- 
ham, where the Queen was denounced as a 


heretic, the use of the Town Hall was | 


granted to Doctor Manning, and it was 
also allowed for the purpose of a Roman 


one of the hon. Members for Birmingham, 


asking him to grant the use of it, in order | 
|the Church might be justified; and Mr. 


that Mr. Murphy might reply to Dr. 


Manning, not only was the request re- | 


fused, but the police were.sent round to all 
other suitable places, to warn the managers 
against letting them to Mr. Murphy. To 
meet the difficulty thus raised by the au- 
thorities, a building was specially erected, 


and after the roof of it had been twice | 


or thrice pulled down during the night 
time, they succeeded in making it suitable 
for the purpose for which it was wanted. 


On that occasion—it was the first of | 


Mr. Murphy’s appearances in Birmingham 
—the house of the father of a young man 
who was secretary to a Protestant As- 
sociation was wrecked before Mr. Murphy 
had opened his mouth in Birmingham; and 
before the meeting, or rather service—for 
it was on a Sunday —had commenced, 
three men, in what was believed to be a 


dying state, were brought into the meet- | 


ing, the victims of the violence inflicted on 
them by the bands outside. 
who were afterwards confirmed by the 


chief superintendent of police, attributed | 
the outrage to the Roman Catholic priests, | 


| So much as regarded Birmingham. 


The public, | 


Birmingham, and for the first and last time 
heard Mr. Murphy, who repeated these 
words and explained them clearly and dis- 
tinctly, in a manner that was considered 
unobjectionable by a Roman Catholic gen- 
tleman present, who volunteered his satis- 
faction ; and though he (Mr. Whalley) did 
not defend them, it was fair to remember 


that some of the mysteries of the Roman 
Catholic bazaar; but when 2,000 Protes- | 
tant ratepayers of the place presented a | 
requisition to the Mayor (Mr. Dixon), now | 


Catholic faith might be, in the heat of the 
moment, represented under the type of 
cannibalism, and that, according to certain 
passages in the ‘‘ Confessional,’ murder 
committed for the glory of God and of 


Murphy, it was stated, had seen his own 
father stoned to death at the instigation of 
the priests, because the family had been 
converted from Romanism. [*‘ Oh, oh!’’] 
At 
Wolverhampton the police, he believed, 
were in a conspiracy with the Roman 
Catholics, and encouraged the riot there in 
June last ; and in other places the police 
were not to be relied on for protecting the 
Protestant lecturers. That was one of the 
things he would undertake to prove if the 
Committee for which he asked was granted. 
More than one Irish priest, disguised as a 
workman, was among the rioters, hounding 
them on. The Rev. Dr. Armstrong, a 
clergyman of high standing, in a letter to 
him, complained strongly of the conduct of 
the stipendiary magistrate, who attempted 
to throw the blame of the riot upon him. 
No doubt the accounts in the public jour- 
nals put a very different complexion on 
these transactions ; but the English Press 
was not free to speak the truth. Orders 
issued in 1836 by the Roman Catholic 


who adopted the most unusual course | hierarchy had controlled the liberty of the 
of closing their chapels that afternoon,| Press; and he believed that there was 
thus setting their people free to employ | scarcely a newspaper in the Kingdom that 
their energies elsewhere. The repre-| could with impunity give full utterance to 
sentations in the newspapers respecting | what might come to its knowledge respect- 
Mr. Murphy, and attributing to him the | ing the proceedings of the Catholics; and 
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thus the House could not get full informa- 
tion of what transpired. It might be asked 
what was the use of these meetings ? and 
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livered a judgment which he knew was 
challenged by the opinion of a large por. 
tion of Westminster Hall. That Court had 


to such a question he should reply that | decided that the book entitled The Con. 
they were of the greatest use in protecting | fessional Unmasked was an obscene book, 


the people of this country, including the 
Zoman Catholics themselves, against the 
tyranny of the priests. What he had 
stated was merely a specimen of what had 
occurred at all the towns mentioned in his 
Notice. What was the remedy for this 
state of things? The remedy that appeared 
to the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Dixon) to be the proper one was to get 
rid of the lecturer; but that was no remedy, 
because the matter was still smouldering. | 
Lecturers hired a hall, and then informa- | 
tions of apprehended riot were sworn, but 
no effort was made to prevent the riot ; 
the lecturer was sent away instead. Now 
nothing was more unworthy of Englishmen 
invested with local authority than such 
conduct as this; for they thus placed every | 
town at the mercy of any mob which chose 
to prevent free discussion, on any given 
subject, by threats of riot. If a Committee 
were granted, he should be able to show 
that the local authorities had wholly neg- 
lected their duty by not affording the 
Mr. 


requisite security to these lecturers. 
Murphy and those associated with him had | 
never done anything to disentitle them to, 
the protection which Dr. Manning had | 


received in delivering his lectures. He 
believed the local authorities had become 
involyed in the vortex of party feeling. 
The proper step to take, in order to pre- | 
vent a breach of the peace, was to afford 
the lecturer protection. The delivery of 
lectures and exposing the doctrines of the | 
Papacy was the only means of protecting 
the people against the priesthood. In the 
time of Elizabeth persons were actually 
commissioned to go through the country 
to make known the doctrines of Romanism. 
To stop such lecturers as Murphy would 
be to strike a blow against Protestantism. 
One of the colleagues of Mr. Murphy had 
been tried for firing off a pistol and wound- | 
ing a policeman during one of these dis- | 
turbances, and the jury had found him | 


and had refused to take into account the 


‘intention of the publishers of the work, 
| whose object was the suppression, and not 


the encouragement, of obscenity. That 


| decision was founded on Lord Campbell’ 


Act, but it was opposed to the ancient 
maxim of our law, that it was the inten. 
tion which constituted a crime ;, and it was 


|received with a murmur in Westminster 


Hall. He thought that the only way to 
meet this matter was by the appointment 
of a» Committee, which would decide whe- 
ther it was not expedient to amend Lord 
Campbell’s Act in respect to such a matter, 
and to enact that, as in all other cases, the 
intention should constitute the crime. He 
thanked the House for having heard him, 
but would not make any Motion. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, I trust 
the hon. Member for Bury St. Edmunds 
(Mr. Greene) will forgive me if for a time 
I am carried away from the subject he 


brought so ably before the House by the 


very numerous charges which the hon, 
Member who has just sat down brought 
against myself and various other persons. 
The hon Member has concluded without 
moving for a Committee of Inquiry ; but 
he brought under the notice of the House 


}a very extraordinary collection of accusa- 


tions. He first accused me of having 
stated in this House, on the occasion of a 


| Question addressed to me a few nights ago, 


what certainly I never did state. Then 
he accused various authorities throughout 
the country of conniving at illegality; he 
charged a stipendiary magistrate with not 
doing his duty; and he concluded by ex- 
tending this latter charge to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. [Mr. Wuatter: No!) 
As I understood it, this Committee was 
to inquire into a decision of the Court of 


) Queen’s Bench ; which, of course, is nota 


question for a Committee or for this House, 
but one for a higher tribunal. 
Mr. WHALLEY: What I stated was 


guilty, but had earnestly recommended | that the decision of the Court of Queen's 
him to merey on the ground that he had | Bench: with respect to a recent Act of 
acted without any premeditation and under | Parliament was a proper subject for in- 
the influence of a feeling of great excite- | quiry, in order that this House should con- 
ment. The remarks of the Judge who had | sider whether that Act ought to be con- 
conducted the trial were still well-remem- | tinued. 

bered in that district, and had given rise} Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: The hon. 
to considerable dissatisfaction. The Court | Member said that the decision of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench itself had Intely de-| of Queen’s Bench had caused—I think s 


Mr. Whalley 
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“ shudder ’’ was his expression, in West- 
minster Hall. [Mr. Wuattey: No; a 
murmur.] Very well ; a “‘murmur,’’ which 
if it implied anything, implied that the Bar 
thought the decision was a wrong one. 
Bat if that were the opinion of lawyers, 
the proper mode of dealing with the de- 
cision would be to bring it before a higher 


tribunal. When an hon, Gentleman makes | 


so many extravagant charges as have been 
put forward by the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough, though some part of his subject 
might be worthy of consideration if brought 
forward in another form, the effect of those 
charges is to throw doubt upon every part 
of the statement. Indeed, one allegation 
made by the hon. Member was so strong 
and so offensive to many Members of this 
House that I almost expected you, Sir, 
would feel bound to interpose, on the 
ground that his language was un-Parliamen- 
tary. I think that language was beyond 
the bounds of what should be used either 
in this House or out of it. The hon. 
Member said that Fenianism was co-ex- 
tensive with Roman Catholicism—that in 
every case Roman Catholicity was tainted 
with Fenianism. Now, differing in religious 
matters as widely from the professors of 
the Roman Catholic faith as the hon. Gen- 
tleman can do, and being, I trust, as 
strongly attached to my religion as he is, 
I must still say that, in my opinion, that 
charge is an unfounded one. In my official 
capacity, I have had much to do with the 
measures taken by the authorities in conse- 
quence of the Fenian conspiracy, and I 
must say that, in my dealings with Roman 
Catholics, I have found in the great ma- 
jority of them a loyal attachment to the 
Throne, and an absence of any desire to 
further the interests of Fenianism. The 
hon. Gentleman said that, on a former occa- 
sion, the Government would give him no 
answer, because legal proceedings were 
pending. I am in the recollection of the 
House when I assert that my statement on 
the occasion referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber was that it was not the intention of 
the Government to originate an inquiry 
while legal proceedings were pending, be- 
cause we thought it probable that during 
those proceedings the facts to the elucida- 
tion of which an inquiry would be directed, 
if one were to be made, would be better 
elicited in a Court of Justice, on oath, 
than through an examination conducted by 
a Commissioner sent down for the special 
purpose of such an inquiry, With regard 
to the second part of the hon. Gentleman’s 
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; Question—namely, as to whether the Go- 
vernment intended to make any better pro- 
' vision in favour of the persons to whom he 
referred—I stated that that was entirely 
for the local authorities; every one, so long 
as he did not commit a breach of the 
| peace, being entitled to the protection of 
the law. As regards controversy, no one 
would protect its freedom in religion and 
| polities more thoroughly than I would do 
|so. I think every man has a right to put 
forward his own creed, and to support it 
with such arguments as he may think 
proper ; but I do not think it advisable to 
put forth inflammatory placards containing 
language calculated to provoke a breach of 
the peace —language insulting, and, no 
doubt, in many instances, meant to be 
insulting, to people professing other creeds. 
But in connection with this case that ques- 
tion was not brought before me, for it could 
not properly be brought before me. If a 
stipendiary magistrate does not receive in- 
formations which the parties tendering them 
think he ought to receive, their course is 
to go to the Court of Queen’s Bench and 
apply to it for a mandamus to compel him 
to take those informations—this course has 
recently been adopted in the case of ex- 
Governor Eyre ; but parties have no right 
to come to this House and complain that a 
stipendiary magistrate has refused to re- 
| ceive informations. Then the hon. Gentle- 
man complains that there has been a breach 
of contract on the part of persons who had 
engaged to let places for lectures to be 
delivered in, and he follows that up by 
another complaint directed against the 
,Government—namely, that we do not in- 
terfere to enforce the performance of pri- 
vate contracts. The hon. Gentleman ap- 
pears to believe that it is the duty of the 
Government to enforce civil contracts— 
there are Courts of Law open for that pur- 
pose. Really 1 am anxious that this dis- 
cussion should close. I do not think it 
would be of advantage to the House that a 
discussion so commenced should be con- 
tinued. I do not think that the speech of 
| the hon. Member was of such a character 
as to lay the foundation for a useful discus- 
sion. I believe that however strong the 
feelings of some hon. Gentlemen may be 
on certain of the topics introduced by the 
| hon. Gentleman, they will be of opinion 
| that a speech in which such extraordinary 
charges have been brought against every 
one from the highest to the lowest is not 
one on which it would be well to raise a 
| debate on those topics. 


' 2N2 
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in which the hon. Member for Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s (Mr. Greene) has taken such a zea- 
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With regard to the very important subject |not worked like coal mines. 
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You do not 
get large galleries, as you do in coal mines, 
| but you have to follow the ore into small 


lous interest, and of which he has spared no | places—in fact, wherever you can find it 


pains to make himself thoroughly master, 
I can assure the House that it has received 
our earnest consideration ; but it is abso- 
lutely impossible for me to undertake legis- 
lation on the matter this Session. My 
hon. Friend who assists me at the Home 
Office with such assiduity and zeal received 
deputations on the subject from time to 
time when I was too much engaged with 
other duties to permit of my doing so. I 
had hoped to take steps with a view to 
legislate before this ; but other events 
have so disorganized the Session that I 
have not been able todo so. The point of 
inspection is one that will require very 
careful consideration. I think it may be 
desirable to increase the number of inspec- 
tors to a certain extent, but if this be done 
it must be done with great care. Though 


an addition to the number of inspectors 
would increase the patronage of the Home 
Office, it would at the same time impose 
upon it a troublesome duty. The sugges- 
tion for the appointment of sub-inspectors 
was negatived by the Committee after 
careful inquiry. The matter will need a 


very delicate handling; because there is 
the danger of too much inspection, which 
would make owners less sensible of the 
responsibility which properly attaches to 
them, and would render the workpeople 
even less careful than they are at present. 
I believe there will be other opportunities 
of discussing this subject during the present 
Session, because I perceive that my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Merthyr (Mr. 
Bruce) has this evening given Notice that 


|—and great difficulties in the way of venti. 
‘lation have arisen in consequence. On 
that subject I have been requested by Lord 
| Kinnaird to see whether some scientific 
provisions could not be introduced by 
which the mines might be worked with 
greater safety. But there are questions 
of expenses in this case as well as in the 
other; it is difficult to work the mines at 
a profit, and the wages of miners are lower 
than at any former period, and there would 
be great risk in any rash interference. 
ButI do assure the House that the subject 
is under consideration, and that if we 
should have an opportunity we shall be 
ready to deal with it in a fair and reason- 
able manner. 

Mr. O’BEIRNE said, he had never 
risen in that House with more reluctance 
than upon this occasion, and he felt ex- 
treme regret at being forced to join in a 
discussion which was so unworthy in its 
tone; and, indeed, if he was not unwilling 
to use language which might not be of a 
Parliamentary character, he would describe 
the manner, and the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Peterborough (Mr. Whalley) in 
much stronger words. What was the 
course taken by the hon. Gentleman after 
scattering broad-cast around him, for up- 
wards of an hour, observations and charges 
which were not only unjustifiable, but 
wholly unfounded. After demanding appa- 
rently with earnestness an inquiry into 


those charges which he had the temerity 


to make, he had shrunk from moving his 


| Resolution for the appointment of a Com- 


he proposes to call attention to it, and my | 


hon. Friend the Member for Glamorgan- 
shire (Mr. Vivian) is to bring under the 
notice of the House a proposition for 
dividing mines into compartments. This 
would involve considerable expense to 
owners ; but it is a proposition well deserv- 
ing that consideration which I am sure it 
will receive when treated by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Glamorganshire. 


mittee, under the pretence of which only 
he could have attempted to occupy the at- 
‘tention of the House. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he rose to Order. 
The hon. Gentleman charged him with 
having shrunk from an inquiry, whereas, as 

| he had already explained, he had relied on 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Maguire) 


| to second his Motion. 


As I see my hon. Friend the Member for | 


Cornwall present, I shall say a word with 


respect to that class of mines in which he | 


is particularly interested. There had been 
a Commission on those mines. Questions 


had arisen as to the health of the people | 


employed in them; but still greater difficul- 
ties were experienced as to how they 
should be dealt with. 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy 


| should be put a stop to. 
Those mines are 


Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Member for Peterborough was out of Order. 
He was not explaining, but repeating 4 
statement which he had previously made. 

Mr. O'’BEIRNE said, he had no other 


| desire than to state accurately what had 


taken place. He doubtless did so in warm 
language, as he felt that such proceedings 
The hon. Mem- 
ber had taken the liberty of using his name 
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more than once recently in his erratic ob- | that had ever fallen from him, justified the 
servations, and he (Mr. O’Beirne) desired | hon. Member in supposing he could have 
to set himself right with the House, and | any support on any subject from him, and 
out-of-doors, as he did not helieve it was of | his frequent allusions and appeals to him 
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advantage to be in any manner connected | 
with or appealed to, by the hon. Member. | 
He (Mr. O’Beirne) was satisfied the House | 
would sympathize with him if he had spoken | 
severely, as it demanded more than ordi- | 
nary patience for a Roman Catholic Mem- | 
ber, or indeed any other Member of the 
House to listen to such a speech as had 
been just delivered by the hon. Member for 
Peterborough, which was, as he had said, 
utterly unjustifiable. But with the per- 
mission of the House he (Mr. O’Beirne) 
would proceed to make the explanation, for 
which purpose only he had risen. The cir- 
cumstances were these, and they had been 
so frequently alluded to by the hon. Mem- 
ber, and in a shape so well calculated to | 
mislead the House and the public, that he | 
(Mr. O’Beirne) desired simply to refresh | 
the memory of hon. Members by repeating 
on the authority of Hansard, what really 
did take place. In the month of May, 


1866, when he was very little experienced 
in this House, and was unaccustomed to 
the singular wanderings of the hon. Mem- 
ber, he was startled by a charge made by 


him, that the war then unhappily pre- 
vailing in New Zealand, had originated in 
a conspiracy got up and encouraged by 
the Roman Catholic priests. He (Mr. 
O’Beirne), with the ill-timed zeal of a 
new and inexperienced Member, felt such a 
charge acutely, and challenged the hon. 
Member to move for a Committee and to | 
prove his charge if he could. Other hon. 
Members, Friends of his (Mr. O’Beirne’s), | 
more accustomed to the eccentricities of | 
the hon. Member for Peterborough, only | 
laughed at such folly ; but he (Mr. O’Beirne) | 


(Mr. O’ Beirne) were as groundless, and as 
unfounded, as were the wild and incoherent 
statements upon which he had sought to 
obtain an inquiry upon this occasion. He 
hoped, although perhaps, against hope, that 
there would now be an end of this sort of 
irritating and highly unsatisfactory mode 
of proceeding. 

Mr. BAZLEY thanked the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department for his very judicious 
and temperate reply to the hon. Member 
for Peterborough (Mr. Whalley). He re- 
gretted that he had no influence with the 
hon. Member. If he had he would have 
used it for the purpose of inducing the hon. 
Member to withdraw his sanction from these 
proceedings which, in the manufacturing 
districts, were endangering the lives of 
Her Majesty’s subjects, and imperilling 
a great amount of property. It was 
but an act of justice to state that when 
himself a large employer of labour many 
of his workpeople were Irish, and that 
they showed the same fidelity as others, 
while with regard to the care for the 
labouring class shown by the ministers 
of all denominations, the Roman Catholic 


| clergy were as devoted as any. He feared 


that serious disasters would ensue unless 
measures were taken for the preservation 
of order and for the suppression of exciting 
topics. 


DECLARATION AGAINST TRANSUB- 
STANTIATION, 


MOTION FOR A PAPER. 
Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, he 


charged him with uttering language which | rose to move “* That there be laid before 
must have been, as he then described it, | this House, a Copy of the Declaration 
“the fruit of a fevered brain.”” The hon. | against Transubstantiation, &c., taken by 
Member did upon a later occasion move for | the Sovereign of this Realm at his first 
a Committee ; when, after a long and con- | Parliament, or at his Coronation, which- 


tinuous expression of disapprobation from 
the House, and an attempt to count the | 
House out, upon an appeal from the Chair | 
—a course most unusual and seldom called 
for—the hon. Member yielded to the marked 
expression of disapprobation on the part of 
the House, and resumed his seat. The 
hon. Member had since then frequently 
remarked upon the fact, that he (Mr. 


ever shall first happen after his Accession.” 
In doing so, he wished to make a brief 
explanation with reference to a Notice of 
Motion which he had placed upon the 
Paper, and which had been very much mis- 
represented both in that House and out-of- 
doors. That Notice of Motion had re- 
ceived a good deal of publicity in conse- 
quence of the kindness of some association 


O’Beirne) did not support him in seeking | which was acting in the interests of Her 
for that inquiry. That was perfectly true. | Majesty’s Government. It had moreover 
He (Mr. O’ Beirne) had, however, in nothing | been misrepresented by the Press, and the 
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public mind had been disturbed and con- | 
fused upon the subject. A noble Lord 
(Lord Elcho), in the course of a debate a/| 
few nights ago, had animadverted upon | 
that Motion without having given him (Sir 
Colman O’Loghlen) any intimation of his 
intention todo so. The noble Lord said | 


that the clause—which he (Sir Colman) 


O’Loghlen) had given Notice to move to 
introduce into the Promissory Oaths Bill— 
was an attempt, in the first place, to inter- 
fere with the Coronation Oath; in the se- 
cond, to open the Throne to Roman Ca- 
tholics ; and, in the third place, that it 
was a Motion made in connivance with the 


right hon. Gentleman the Member for South | 
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the length which he is now doing upon 
a subject that stands for future considera. 
tion. 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, he 
would not discuss the matter at any length, 
but in moving for the copy of the Declara- 
tion he did not think he was out of Order in 
alluding to the Motion for which he wanted 
it. The object of his Motion was simply 
to get rid of the particular Declaration, 
copy of which he now moved for, and which 
was established in this kingdom in the 


Transubstantiation. 


| reign of Charles II., at a time when Pro- 


testant feeling was strongly aroused in 


| consequence of the excitement connected 


with the Popish plot. The Declaration 


Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone), who was said | which was required to be taken by all per- 
to be endeavouring to upset and do away | sons holding office was framed expressly 


with the Protestantism of this country. | 


As to this last notion it was too absurd for 
notice. The fact was that he had had no 


communication with the right hon. Gentle- | 
man on the subject, the proposal being | 
made on his own sole responsibility ; and | 


not a single Member, as he believed, having 
had any knowledge of it until it was placed 
on the table. 


posed to tamper with the Coronation Oath | 
and open the Throne to Roman Catholics 


were equally unfounded. 


person professing the Popish religion or 
marrying a Papist should be incapable of 
inheriting or possessing the Crown; the 
people in any such case being absolved 


from their allegiance and the Crown de- | 


scending to the nearest Protestant heir. 


That Act was followed by the Act of Set- | 


tlement, passed in the same reign, which | 
no objection to the removal of this De- 


repealed the provisions contained in the 
former Act, and further required that who- 
ever came to the Throne should join in 
communion with the Church of England 
as by law established, He need only refer 
to the provisions of those Acts to show | 
that the Notice which he had put upon the | 
Paper had nothing to do directly or indi- | 
rectly with the Protestantism or Protestant 
succession to the Crown; of these realms, 
as falsely represented in placards which 
had been extensively distributed. But it | 
might be said, if this were so, what was | 
the meaning of the Notice which he had 
given ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
gave Notice of a Motion relating to this 
Declaration. I think he cannot enter at 


Sir Colman O’ Loghlen 


The allegations that he pro- | 


The Protes- | 
tantism of the Sovereign was secured by | 
express provisions in the Act of Settlement | relic of that temple of intolerance which 
and in the Bill of Rights. The 9th section | 


of the Bill of Rights declared that any | 
'the House he had endeavoured to erase 


for the purpose of excluding persons who, 
though nominally Protestants, were not 
relied upon as such ; and hence the Decla- 
ration was one of a most offensive cha- 
racter. He would not read the whole of 
it, but would merely give the substance. 
[The hon. and learned Baronet read pas- 


| sages from the Declaration denouncing the 


belief in the doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
the adoration of the Virgin Mary, and the 
sacrifice of the Mass.| The Declaration 
was framed in the most offensive and in- 
sulting manner to Catholics. It was a 


had been reared by our ancestors long 
ago. From the time he first entered 


that offensive Declaration from the statute 
book, and on his introducing a Bill for that 
purpose the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cambridge University (Mr. 
Walpole), with the feelings of a Gentleman 
and a Christian, stated, on behalf of the 
Conservative party, that he should offer 


claration. The Bill passed through the 
House of Commons, but, as they were all 
aware, it was not the custom in “ another 
place ’’ to pass a Bill of the kind the first 
time it was sent up to them ; and accord- 
ingly the application was repeated in 1867, 
when he was happy to say that it became 
the law of the land, and now every person 


/under the Crown was relieved from the 
necessity of taking that Declaration. 


It 
was formerly required to be taken by the 
clergy in Ireland; but a Royal Commis- 
sion appointed in 1865, unanimously de- 
clared that it ought to be abolished even as 
to the clergy. The Report of the Oaths 
Commission described the Declaration a8 
“ painful and irritating in its nature,” and 
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At | that the Declaration to which he so strongly 


the time he first introduced the Bill he car- | objected was required to be taken not only 
ried Inst Session, he did not know that the | by the Act of Settlement, but by the Bill 


Sovereign was required to take the De- 
claration ; but afterwards it came to his 
knowledge that such was thecase. It was 
too late then to put any provision into the 


Bill; but this year, especially after the | 


Report of the Commissioners had been pub- 
lished, he had felt that advantage ought 
to be taken of the Promissory Oaths Bill 
being before the House to relieve the 
Sovereign from the necessity of making a 
Declaration which was no longer required 
from any of her subjects. It was with that 
object he had put upon the Paper a Notice 
for abolishing the Declaration. It was quite 
ossible to frame a Declaration that would 
be effectual for the purpose without con- 
taining in it words that were almost in- 
decent in their condemnation of doctrines 
believed in by nearly one-half of Europe, 
and by many millions of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. He certainly had ventured to hope 
that a Parliament which—though it was 
called a moribund Parliament—had done so 
much for the cause of religious liberty, and 
in adopting the Resolutions relating to the 
Irish Church had shown its zeal for reli- 
gious equality, would be anxious, before it 


passed away, to complete the noble work 


it had undertaken. He felt it right to 
make this short explanation for the purpose 
of explaining that the Motion was entirely 
his own, that it had nothing whatever to 
do with the Protestantism of the Crown, 
or the alteration of the Coronation Oath, 


| Church of England. 


and that its object was simply to get rid of | 


a foolish and offensive Declaration, as the 
Motion was much misrepresented out-of- 
doors, and the misrepresentation, if un- 
contradicted, was calculated to do much 
harm by aiding the Protestant ery which 
Her Majesty’s Ministers had attempted to 
raise in view of a General Election. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ there 
be laid before this House, a Copy of the Declara- 
tion against Transubstantiation, &c. taken by the 
Sovereign of this Realm at his first Parliament 
or at his Coronation, whichever shall first happen 
after his Accession,”—( Sir Colman OLoghlen,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,”’ 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the hon. and 
learned Baronet had been very anxious to 


of Rights. Hence it was not surprising 
that the people of this country should 
think the hon. and learned Baronet in- 
tended to repeal a part of the Act of 
Settlement, inasmuch as he proposed to 
strike out of that Act the provisions re- 
quiring this Declaration to be taken by the 
Sovereign. It was he who had called 
the attention of the hon. and learned 
Baronet to the fact that if his Bill of last 
year became law the Sovereign would re- 
main the only person compelled to make 
this Declaration. Its terms were com- 
plained of as offensive ; but its offence lay 
in the fact that it distinctly and plainly 
repudiated those cardinal doctrines of the 
Church of Rome, which mainly constituted 
the difference between that Church and the 
It was unnecessary 
to repeat the origin of this Declaration ; 
but there was a time in the history of this 
country when the religion of the aspirants 
to the Throne was doubtful. It was thought 
that the Duke of York, afterwards James 
II., was a Roman Catholic, and it was 
determined that in some explicit manner 
the Sovereign should make a Declaration 
on this leading doctrine of the Chureh, 
and should assert his identification .of 
belief with the Reformed Church of this 
country. He admitted that the language 
of the Declaration was plain-spoken, and 
he consulted the present Lord Chancellor, 
then Sir Hugh Cairns, and Mr. Whiteside 
on the subject. Their opinion was that by 
substituting a declaration of adherence and 


| acceptance of the 27th and 28th Articles 


of Religion of the Church of England all 


|the offensive terms of the Declaration 


against Transubstantiation might be elimi- 
nated, and yet that the substance of the 
Oath might be retained, This proposal he 
submitted to the House in Committee’ on 
the Bill introduced by the hon. and learned 
Member for Clare (Sir Colman O’ Loghlen). 
Was he satisfied with this honest attempt 
to eliminate the offensive terms? No, he 
aimed at the substance of the Declaration, 
and induced the Committee, by a small 


majority, to reject the Amendment. After 


that opinion, given by two of the most 
eminent lawyers in the kingdom, and con- 
firmed by other lawyers, and the attempt 


| he had’ made to carry it into effect, he 


could put no faith in the hon. Member’s 
statement that he only desired to rid one 


disclaim any intention of interfering with portion of the Act of Settlement of the 
tho Act of Settlement; but he must admit offensive terms coutained in it. He believed 
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that when the people out-of-doors saw an | now taken used to be borne by the Con- 
attempt made to tamper with the Act of | solidated Fund. There wae also an in- 
Settlement, which, if there were any such, | crease owing to the Act passed last year 
was the fundamental statute on which | involving the payment of their salaries to 
rested the rights of the Throne and the | a certain number of Masters, who had been 
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liberty of the subject—when they saw that 
this was done upon the plea that it was 
only an attempt to get rid of offensive 
words after an honest attempt had been 
made to sweep them away and retain the 
substance, it was not surprising if the pro- 
ceedings of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man were regarded with great suspicion. 
They had heard from the hon, Member for 
Manchester something about the desira- 
bility of putting some limits to the right 
of free discussion. And at what period 
was this bold suggestion made? Just when 
repeated attacks were being made upon 
the Protestant Establishments of this 
country, and when an energetic Roman 
Catholic Member was attempting to tamper 
with a portion of the Act of Settlement. 
The experience of 200 years had shown 


that the terms and substance of this De-| 


claration were necessary, and that it was 


requisite that the Sovereign should with | 


his own lips declare his sincere attachment 
to the Protestant religion. 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN 
reply, but— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he 
thought it right to stop the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire in replying to the 


rose to 


speech made by the hon. and learned Mem- | 


ber for Clare ; but the hon. and learned 


Member had gone too far in the observa. | 


tious he had made, and the House ought 
not to be led now into further discussion. 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, it 
was not his intention to proceed with his 
Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 

SuprLy—considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

(1.) £66,314, to complete the sum for 
Law Charges and Criminal Prosecutions, 
Ireland. 

(2.) £11,421, to complete the sum for 
Common Law Courts, Ireland. 

Mr. Atpenman LUSK asked how this 
Vote had increased £9,000 ? 

Tue Ear, or MAYO said, a large por- 
tion of the expense for which the Vote was 

Ur. Newdegate 


had not! 


| deprived of their offices, 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he had advised 
| caution in respect to the Act of last year, 
| There was an increase of nearly £2,000 
| apart from the special reasons assigned. 
| Coroner SYKES said, this increase 
| was only a drop in the ocean of the entire 
| Vote, and the total cost of our law was 
; about £3,000,000, while the charge in 
| France was only £1,334,221. 
| Mr. WHALLEY said, but for the hon, 
| Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) the 

Votes would have been much higher this 
year. 

Tue Ears or MAYO thought it right 

to say that, so far as the Government were 

| concerned, they had done everything they 
could to reduce the expenditure of last 
year. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £6,020, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Legal Charges, Ireland. 


(4.) £6,000, to complete the sum for 
County Prisons, Ireland. 

Mr. WHALLEY asked the cost in- 
curred in consequence of the Fenian 
prisoners ? 

Tue Eart or MAYO said, a portion 
of their expenses would be borne by the 
county prisons, and the charge for those 
who were sent to Mountjoy Prison would 
come under the head of the convict ser- 
vice. The legal expenses would come 
/under this Vote. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £47,484, to complete the sum for 
Criminal Proceedings, Scotland. 

(6.) £33,378, to complete the sum for 
Courts of Law and Justice, Scotland. 

(7.) £11,909, to complete the sum for 
Register House Departments, Edinburgh. 

(8.) £8,705, to complete the sum for 
Admiralty Court Registry. 

(9.) £49,979, to complete the sum for 
Probate Court. 


(10.) £3,470, to complete the sum for 
Land Registry Office. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he thought 
the office ought to be self-supporting. 

Mr. GOLDNEY reminded the Com- 
mittee that this was one of the offices he 
| had before referred to, which ought to be 


‘ 
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amalgamated with some other office, in 
order that it might be made to pay its 


own expenses. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the at- | 


tention of the Government had been di- 
rected to that office, which it had been 
hoped would prove self-supporting, but 
which had undoubtedly been a failure. 
The subject was now undergoing inquiry, 
the result of which would shortly be laid 
before the House. 


Vote agreed to. 


(11.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £160,332, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1869, of the Superintend- 
ence of Government Prisons in England and the 
Expenses of Transportation.” 


Mr. CHILDERS said, the number of 


convicts in Government prisons had most | 


materially diminished, having fallen from 
9,000 to 7,000, and therefore there was a 
considerable want of prisoners for carrying 
on the public works at Chatham and Ports- 
mouth. The result was that those public 


works would cost the country £500,000 | 


more than was anticipated in consequence 
of the short supply of convicts. It would 
be, of course, in other respects an advan- 
tage to the country if there were a decrease 


in the number of convicts; but he wished | 
to ask why the Government were now | 


proposing to take an additional Vote for 


conveying convicts to Gibraltar, as the | 


convict establishment at Gibraltar had been 
universally condemned by every Department 
and was quite useless. 

Mr. FLOYER said, in the Report of 
the Directors of Convict Prisons it was 
stated that there had been a decrease of 
charge for convicts during the last three 
or four years ; but this year that decrease 
appeared to have come to an end. Indeed, 
there was an increase this year of £25,000. 
The estimated number of convicts for 
whom the proposed Vote was to be taken 
for the year 1868-9, was, according to the 
tabular statement and given in the Esti- 
mates, 7,750, as against 7,470 for the 
year 1867-8, showing an increase of 280 
convict prisoners. He hoped they would 
receive an explanation on that point from 
the Secretary to the Treasury; for it was 
a grave matter for the country if the im- 
provement which had been in progress for 
some years past had now, without any 
special cause that he was aware of, ceased, 
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|and if crime of a very serious description 
| was again on the increase. 

| Mr. GOLDNEY pointed out that a great 
number of items of expenditure connected 
| with the management of the convict estab- 
lishments, and especially the pay of the 
officials, showed an increase over the pre- 
vious year, 

Coronet SYKES asked why the number 
of convicts who were to be provided for was 
not given in the Estimates each year? It 
was now the practice to give the number of 
troops and seamen in the Army and Navy 
Estimates. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 

on the Report he should be able to 
give more complete information upon the 
point ; but from general information he 
could state that about 200 convicts were 
sent to Gibraltar about two months ago, in 
consequence of the demand from those in 
‘charge of the works there for additional 
labour. As long as Gibraltar was continued, 
it would be necessary that the works should 
go on there; but as transportation had 
ceased, there was now no other drain upon 
the supply of convict labour. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the whole 
question of the Gibraltar establishment was 
gone into by a Committee three or four 
years ago, and it was certain that the 
employment of convicts there was unre- 
munerative, while their employment at 
home was highly remunerative. Gibraltar 
did not relieve the country permanently of 
any convicts, as they were all returned to 
this country. It was only an expensive 
penal establishment at home. 

Mr. CANDLISH asked for an explana- 
tion of a certain increase of salaries which 
| appeared in the Vote ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE.- 
QUER said, that these salaries had been 
brought under the notice of the Treasury 
last year, and were revised and increased, 
some of them on the recommendation of 
the hon. Gentleman himself. 

Mr. AtpermMan LUSK asked why, if 
convict labour was so remunerative, con- 
victs were liberated before their term of 
servitude had expired ? 

Mr. LOCKE said, with reference to the 

, Gibraltar establishment, it was most im- 
| portant that they should have the opportu- 
nity of sending criminals out of the country. 
Prisoners thought transportation a much 
' more severe sentence than penal servitude 
; at home with the prospect of a ticket-of- 
| leave before long. 
| Mr. CHILDERS said, that whether a 
' prisoner was sent to Gibraltar or kept at 
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home, the sentence now passed was penal | chaplains were paid according to the avera 
servitude, and the regulations respecting number of the prisoners who declared them. 


tickets-of-leave were the same. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 
the rules respecting the remission of sen- 
tences were exceedingly rigid, and the 
present system of penal servitude was any- 
thing but inviting to convicts. Tickets-of- 
leave were granted upon very strict con- 
ditions; those who received them being 
placed under strict surveillance by the 
police, and being sent back to prison for 
the remainder of their term on the smallest 
infraction of the rules. The system of 
shortening the period of imprisonments by 
marks given for good conduct had had a 
most beneficial effect upon the convicts in 
insuring their good behaviour during their 
imprisonment, and there was no fear now 
of a convict getting released before a fixed 
period of his sentence had expired. 

In answer to Colonel Sykes, 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER explained that the charge for bed- 
ding and clothing varied according to the 
stock in hand and the requirements of the 
establishments. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that 


there was this year a diminution in the! 


charge for Gibraltar of £10,000. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, that the charge 
for salaries at Chatham increased, while 
for salaries at Dartmoor, a similar estab- 
lishment, it did not. He moved the reduc- 
tion of the Vote by £400. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a snm, not exceeding £159,932, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum ne- 
cessary to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 
3lst day of March 1869, of the Superintendence 
of Government Prisons in England and the Ex- 
penses of Transportation.” —( Mi. Candlish.) 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
Dartmoor stood upon an entirely different 
footing from Chatham. 

Mr. WHALLEY detailed the amounts 
paid to Roman Catholic chaplains in prisons, 
and asked upon what principle those sala- 
ries were fixed, because only 4 per cent of 
the prisoners asked for the ministration of 
Catholie priests ? 

Sm HENRY EDWARDS said, the 
abuse of Roman Catholies by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Peterborough (Mr. Whalley) had 
been going on ad nauseam; and he hoped 
the hon. Gentleman’s constituents, when 
he met them next, would ask him what his 
religion really was, as he thought there 
was ground for grave doubt on the subject. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that the 


Mr. Ohilders 


selves Roman Catholics on entering the 
| prison. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he would not 
' press his Amendment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to, 


’ (12.) £22,929, to complete the sum for 
| Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum, 

(15.) £16,267, to complete the sum for 
Prisons, Scotland. 

(14.) £23,171, to complete the sum for 
Court of Chancery, Ireland. 

(15.) £1,171, to complete the sum for 
Registry of Judgments, Ireland, 

(16.) £9,200, to complete the sum for 
Registration of Deeds, Ireland. 

(17.) £5,400, to complete the sum for 
— of Bankruptey and Insolvency, Ire- 
and. 

(18.) £6,272, to complete the sum for 
Court of Probate, Ireland. 

(19.) £3,906, to complete the sum for 
Landed Estates Court, Ireland. 

(20.) £50,488, to complete the sum for 
Metropolitan Police, Dublin. 

(21.) £573,751, jto complete the sum 
for Constabulary Force, [reland. 

(22.) £1,530, to complete the sum for 
| Four Courts, Dublin. 

(23.) £32,399, to complete the sum for 
|Government Prisons and Reformatories, 
Ireland. 
(24.) £2,376, to complete the sum for 
Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum. 
(25.) £1,200, to complete the sum for 
Admiralty Court Registry, Ireland. 
House resumed, 
Resolutions to be reported upon Thurs 
day next. 


Committee to sit again upon Thursday 
| next. 


COURTS OF LAW (scorLaND) [rEEs, &c.] 
BILL. 


Resolution reported ; 

“That it is expedient to make provision for 
the Collection, by means of Stamps, of Fees pay- 
able in the Supreme and Inferior Courts of Law 
in Scotland, and in the Offices belonging thereto; 
and to provide for Compensation, out of monies 
provided by Parliament, to any Officers whose 
Offices may be abolished by any Act of the pre- 
sent Session relating to the collection of Fees in 
the Superior and Inferior Courts of Law in Scot 

| Resolution agreed to: —Bill ordered to be 
| brought in by Mr. Dopsoy, The Lorp Apvocats 
and Sir Granam Monreonszrr. 
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PIER AND HARBOUR ORDERS CONFIRMATION 

(No. 2) BILL. 

Considered in Committee. | 
(In the Committee. ) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill for confirming certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade, under ‘‘ The General 
Pier and Harbour Act, 1861,” relating to Car- 
lingford Lough, Elgin and Lossiemouth, Greenock, 
Hunstanton, Tenby, and Torquay. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be | 
brought in by Mr. Dopsox, Mr. Sreruzn Cave, 
and Mr. Sctater-Boorn. 

Bill presedted, and read the first time. [Bill 148.] | 


TURNPIKE ACTS CONTINUANCE, &c. BILL. 


On Motion of Sir James Ferrevssoy, Bill to 
continue certain Turnpike Acts in Great Britain, 
and to repeal certain other Turnpike Acts, or- | 
dered to be brought in by Sir James Fercusson 
and Mr. Secretary Gatnorne Harpy. j 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 149.] 


House adjourned at One o’clock, | 
till Thursday next. | 


{Juve 4, 


| subject. 
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Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, said, 
this subject had been for some time onder 
the consideration of the Post Office autho- 
rities; but he was unable to state that 
they had arrived at any decision on the 
The matter was still under their 


consideration, and perhaps his hon. Friend 
would repeat his Question on a future day. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE EAST 
WORCESTERSHIRE ELECTION. 


QUESTION. 
Sm THOMAS BATESON: Being op- 


| posed to the endowment of the Chureh of 
Rome in any form, I wish to put a Ques- 


tion to the First Minister of the Crown, 
and I trust he will be able to give a clear 
and explicit Answer. [*‘‘Order.’’] Well, 


|I will ask him if he can give a clear and 


explicit Answer; and also, if he is aware 
that the sympathies of many hon. Members 
on this side of the House depend upon the 
Answer he will give? I wish to ask, Whe- 
ther his attention has been directed to a 
Letter purporting to be written by the right 


| hon. Gentleman the Member for South 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Lancashire on the 26th May, with refer- 


'ence tothe East Worcestershire Election, 


in which it is stated that Her Majesty’s 


Thursday, June 4, 1868. 


MINUTES.] — New Memper Swory — Hon. | 
Charles George Lyttleton, for Worcester County | 
(Eastern Division), 

Surriy—considered in Committee—Civit Sxr- | 
vick Estimatee—Class III. 

Resolutions [May 29] reported. 

Pesuic Buus—Firet Reading—Consecration of 
Churchyards Act (1867) Amendment * [152]; 
Alkali Act (1863) Perpetuation * [153]. 

Second Reading—Pier and Harbour Orders Con- 
ao (No, 2)* [148]; Endowed Schools * 

43]. 

Committee—Lee River Conservancy (re-comm.)* 
[144]; Ecclesiastical Buildings and Glebes 
(Scotland) * [58]; Titles to Land Consolidation 
(Scotland) * [57]. 

Report—Lee River Conservancy (r¢-comm.)* 
[144]; Ecclesiastical Buildings and Glebes | 
(Scotland) * [58-150]; Titles to Land Consoli- 
dation (Scotland) * [67-151]. 


INDIA—POSTAL COMMUNICATION WITH 
PENANG.—QUESTION. 


Mr. T. BARING said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, Whe- | 
ther the Post Office Department contem- | 
plates the renewal of the direct Postal 
Communication by Steam Packets with | 
Penang, which that!Settlement has enjoyed | 
for the last twenty-two years; and, if so, 
what are the measures to be adopted ? 


| Government proposed during the present 


Session to endow the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland, and also to create a 


| Roman Catholic University, paying its ex- 


penses out of the taxes of the country ; 
and how far such statement is correct ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I am afraid my 
hon. Friend has fallen into a trap which [ 
evaded, My attention was certainly called 
—as it is called to most things—to a let- 
ter purporting to be written by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire on the 26th of May. I believed 
it to be, and still believe it to be, one of 
those effusions which, in election language, 
are sometimes called squibs and sometimes 
hoaxes. It appeared to me to be a gross 
caricature of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
least happy style, and as it contained as- 
sertions which could not be proved, and 
which nothing but the excitement of an 
election would justify, I really have given 
no further consideration to it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, who rose amid cries 
of “Order,” said: I only wish to give 
notice to my hon. Friend opposite that I 
think his Question calls for comment from 
me. But as I do not wish to interrupt 
the. Business of the House, I will take an 
opportunity of making such comment on 
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the Question that the House go into Com- 
mittee of Supply. 


ARMY—TRANSPORT OF TROOPS TO 
INDIA.—QUESTION. 


Smr GEORGE STUCLEY said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether it is conducive to the 
health and discipline of officers and men to 
send them from their depéts in England 
so that they shall arrive in India during the 
months of April or May ; thus spendin 
their summer, exposed to the heat at Kur- 
rachee or elsewhere, away from the Com- 
manding Officers of their own regiments, 
or occupied in travelling during the in- 
tense heat of summer to join their regi- 
ments in the North-West Provinces ? 

Sirk JOHN PAKINGTON said, in re- 
ply, that last year, in consequence of the 
system of sending troops overland to India, 
some of tlfem did arrive somewhat later 
than they should have done; but with re- 
gard to the transport of troops in the ap- 


proaching season, he hoped none of them , 


would arrive in India later than the month 
of February. 


ARMY—CAVALRY UNIFORMS. 
QUESTION. 


Sin GEORGE STUCLEY said, he would 


beg to ask the Seeretary of State for War, | 


Whether his attention has been called tothe 
statement made by Captain Hozier, in Vol. 


Il. of Zhe Seven Weeks’ War, that the | 
3rd Regiment of Prussian Dragoons, at | 


the Battle of Kéniggratz, in an attack 
against the Austrian Cuirassiers, lost very 


many men and horses, victims to the ter- | 


rible sword cuts which, coming down upon 
the shoulder, cut clean through the shoul- 
der blade, and often deep down into the 
body ; that the swords of the same heavy 
Austrian Cavalry were shivered upon the 
brass plates of the Uhlans, who marked 
their track with heaps of dead, dying, and 
wounded ; and, whether, after such expe- 
rience, it may not be desirable to place 


some metal protection upon the shoulders | 


of the British soldier ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, I can- 
not pretend to offer any opinion upon a 
Question of this technical character; and 
my answer must be that this question of 
the uniform of the British troops is en- 
tirely one for the Executive Departments 
of the army. All I have to do is to report 
the Question, and | shall certainly do so, 
to the Commander-in-Chief. 


Mr. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
|“ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
| Chair.”’ 


| SUPPLY. 


| THE EAST WORCESTERSHIRE ELECTION, 
| OBSERVATIONS. 
} 


| Mr. GLADSTONE: I will trespass 

for a few minutes upon the courtesy of the 
| House. I wish to comment upon the Ques. 
|tion put by my hon. Friend opposite (Sir 
! Thomas Bateson) to the First Lord of the 
‘Treasury. My hon. Friend asked the First 
| Lord of the Treasury whether his attention 
had been drawn to a letter purporting to be 
written by me on the 26th of May, with 
reference to the East Worcestershire Elec. 
tion, which my hon. Friend says had a 
considerable effect upon the result of the 
election. Sir, that is a very great compli- 
ment to me; and if he is really correet in 
his supposition, which I am not vain enough 
to eredit, I receive the statement with 
satisfaction. He has called the attention 
of the Head of the Government to that 
letter. Now, I wish to call the attention 
| of my hon. Friend to the letter; because it 
| seems to me that he has not attended to it, 


nor does he cite its purport accurately. | 
will not defend the style of the letter 
against the criticisms of the right hon. 
Gentleman, which are, perhaps, fair enough 


under the circumstances ; but I own the 
authorship, and I abide by the assertions. 
I do not intend to recede from any portion 
of them. The mistake into which my hon. 
Friend has fallen is this—He says it is 
stated in my letter— 

“That Iler Majesty’s Government proposed 
during the present Session to endow the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland, and also to create 4 
Roman Catholic University, paying its expenses 
out of the taxes of the country.” 

Sin THOMAS BATESON : I omitted 
from my Notice the words “ during the 
present Session,”’ after reading the letter 
more carefully. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: If I had stated 
that, it would have been an over-statement, 
because Her Majesty’s Government did 
not propose to endow the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland during the present Ses 
sion ; nor, indeed did they make any pro 
posal upon the subject ; aud I rather 
think I carefully refrained from saying that 
they had made any such proposal. 1 con 
| fined my assertion to the plans they sub- 
| mitted on the subject of the Roman Catholi¢ 
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University. There was a declaration made | 
by the noble Earl the Secretary for Ire- 
land (the Earl of Mayo), which, however 
important, was not a proposal for the en- 
dowment of the Roman Catholic Church. 
I must also say that I was not guilty of | 
that which the Question of my hon. Friend 
would seem to impute to me—though I | 
have no doubt he had not the least inten- 
tion of doing so—namely, of holding up 
the conduct of the Government to odium 
specially and singly on account of its being 
a proposal to endow the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland. I do not consider my- 
self, or anyone sitting on the Opposition 
side of the House, in any manner respon- 
sible for the first importation of the odious 
elements of theological and sectarian strife 
into this great political controversy. How 
they were first imported, I will not now 
inquire; but they were not imported in 
consequence of anything said by me, or, I 
was going to add, by anyone on this side 
of the House ; but probably if I were to 
say so much, the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough (Mr. Whalley) might take some | 
offence, and therefore I will make no fur- 
ther reference to it. My statement is in 
these terms— 

“This Government proclaimed ten weeks ago 
that they were friendly to religious equality in Ire- 
land, provided it was brought about by endowing 
the other Churches, including the Roman, in Ire- 
land, and not by disendowing the Protestant 
Church ; and by way of earnest they proposed at 
ones to create a Roman Catholic University, and 
pay its expenses out of the taxes of the country ; 
whereas we take away the Establishment, which 
now exists, and make no more, in Ireland,” 


This, therefore, the plan of concurrent en- 
dowment, or general endowment, is what I 
exhibited as the policy of the Government, 
and not the plan of endowing the Roman Ca- 
tholie Church in particular. The hon. Gen- 
tleman treated it as a charge against the 
Government ; but, permit me to say, I have 
never treated itasacharge. The noble Earl 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland (the Earl 
of Mayo) stated the other night, and I 
think with perfect truth, that this plan of 
concurrent endowment is a plan which had 
the sanction of some of the greatest names 
inour history ; and though I am not in 
favour of it, and think that the plan is in 
itself quite unsatisfactory, and also wholly 
unsuited to the circumstances and exigen- 
cies of the present day, yet far be it from 
me to presume to pronounce any condem- 
nation either on the measure sanctioned 
by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, and a long series of 
great statesmen whose names I revere, or 


{ 
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by the noble Earl and the Gentlemen 


| sitting near him, because I think that the 


time for the adoption of a plan of that 
nature has passed away. So much with 
respect to the assertion of my having 
brought a charge against the Government 
that they intended to proceed at once to 
the endowment of the Roman Catholic 
Church. With regard to the matter itself, 
to which the supposed charge would have 
related, it resolves itself into these two 
points. I stated that the Government saw 
no objection to bringing about religious 
equality in Ireland, provided it was done 
by endowing the other Churches, including 
the Roman Catholic—that is to say, sub- 


‘stantially the Government were favourable 


to the endowment of the Roman Catholic 
and Presbyterian Churches, because these 
are the only ones of sufficient magnitude 
to require a Jarge endowment ; and if they 
were endowed, perhaps no one would object 
to any crumbs of endowment which might 
fall to the lot of other communions. Is 
that a just or an unjust charge? The 
noble Earl (the Earl of Mayo) stated with 


regard to the Presbyterians that they re- 
ceive a grant miserable in amount, and 
_ wholly inadequate to their requirements. 
These words may not in themselves imply 


that the Regium Donum was to be aug- 
mented and the Presbyterian Church more 
largely endowed as a matter of necessity ; 
but when taken in connection with other 
words used by the noble Earl, to the effect 
that religious equality was not objected to, 
if not effected by the process of levelling 
down ; that the ecclesiastical arrangements 
of Ireland were to be re-cast, and to a 
great extent equalized; and that there was 
no objection to make all the Churches 
equal, but that result must be secured by 
elevation, and not by confiscation—it ap- 
pears to me that what the noble Lord 
meant by ‘‘that result’’ is perfectly evi- 
dent. And I must again point out that 
the noble Earl was not speaking on that 
occasion in his individual capacity. He 
was announcing on behalf of the Govern- 
ment their Irish policy, and it was not 
merely because, as Minister for Ireland, 
whatever he said on the subject of Ireland 
had a peculiar importance, but because it 
was a policy professed and promised be- 


‘forehand by other Members of the Cabinet 


in ‘‘another place,” as well as in this 
place, thereby identifying the Cabinet in 
the strongest manner with what fell from 
the noble Earl. But I am bound to say 
that noble Earl’s language in no way went 
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beyond the spirit and the inevitable mean- | 
ing of what fell from the right hon. Gen- | 
tleman at the Head of the Government. 
The debates on this subject were not the 
first debates since the formation of the| 
present Government on this important | 
question. Last year, the subject of the 
Irish Church was introduced in this House, 
and the right hon. Gentleman was pressed 
for a declaration on the subject. The 
right hon. Gentleman declared in the sum- 
mer of 1867 what he has again declared 
during the present year — namely, that 
the state of things in Ireland was un- 
satisfactory, but that the mode of rectify- | 
ing that unsatisfactory state of things was 
the method of creating and not the me- 
thod of destroying. But, more than that, | 
he on a former occasion, much more re- 
mote, explained much more in detail what 
he thought on that subject; and he has, 
during the present Session, adopted what 
he called the ‘ general historical spirit,” 
or “ historical sentiment,” of his former 
declaration. Well, then, the only question 
that remains—the main question—is this— 
Do these declarations justify the state- 
ment which I have made, and which forms 
the subject of the Question addressed by | 
my hon. Friend (Sir Thomas Bateson) to 
the Head of the Government. I own I 
have not met anyone who heard these de- | 
clarations—these various declarations—in | 
conformity with one another, corroborating | 
one another, that has ever attempted to | 
put on them a different construction from | 
that I have put upon them. [Lord Jonny | 
Manners dissented.] The noble Lord the 
First Commissioner of Works (Lord John 
Manners) did, indeed, state that he was 
not aware of this policy. [Lord Jonn 
Manners: I denied it altogether.] The 
noble Lord says he denied it altogether. 
Well, I was obliged to tell him on that 
occasion, what he seems not to know, that 
he was responsible for the declaration of 
his Colleagues. Does the noble Lord deny 
th@°sense which is affixed to the de-| 
clarations I have quoted? [Lord Joun } 
Manners: I do.] Well, then, will the| 
noble Lord tell me what is meant by the 
declaration that, to a great extent, the ec- | 
clesiastical arrangements of Ireland are | 
unsatisfactory, and that there is no objec- 
tion to make all the Churches equal, if the | 
result be secured by elevation and not con- | 
fiscation ? These are words of the English | 
language, and are liable to the ordinary | 
rules of grammatical and rational construc- 
tion. It is vain for the noble Lord to! 


Mr. Gladstone i 


{ COMMONS} 
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think that by means of his denials he wil] 
escape from the consequences of these de. 
At a time when these declarg. 
tions have been found most inconvenient, 
then comes forward the noble Lord, who 


| listened when the declarations were made, 


and protests that he knows nothing about 
this policy. Now, if the people of Eng. 
land know, as they do know, the nature of 
our Constitution, they will know that it ig 
one of our first duties to decline to acquit 
any Member of the Cabinet of responsilj. 
lity for the announced and declared poliey 
of any other Member. We have even beeg 
told that these things have not been dis. 
cussed in the Cabinet. With that we haye 
nothing todo. The Cabinet is a unity in 
the face of the Constitution and the coun- 
try, and if it ceases to be a unity one of 
the first principles of the Constitution is a 
an end, But I have to-day received » 
letter transmitted by telegraph from Ire. 
land. I received it only about an hour 
before I came to this House, and if not 
genuine it easily admits of contradiction. 
lt has a name appended to it, and there 
will be no difficulty in saying whether it is 
a genuine letter or not ; but according to 
that letter it appears that as far as the 
Presbyterians are concerned it was part of 
the policy of the Government to initiate a 
plan of increased endowment. I now read 
this telegram— 


‘The following letter was read in the Presby- 

terian General Assembly at Belfast yesterday :— 
£10, Downing Street, Whitehall, 
* March 19, 1867. 

‘ Sir,—I am directed by Lord Derby to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 16th inst. 
on the subject of an increase of the Regium 
Donum. His Lordship desires me to inform you 
that he regrets that, as the Estimates for 186748 
have been completed, it is impossible for anything 
to be done this year ; but the subject shall be 
borne in mind before the Estimates for next year 
are prepared.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

‘J. Witsox.’” 


The words ‘‘ this year”’ were italicized in 
7 


the original. Was that or was it not ia 
perfect conformity with the declaration of 
the noble Lord (the Earl of Mayo)? Does 


it not indicate that as far as the Presby- 


terian body are concerned a promise was 
given by Lord Derby in reply to the apple 


/eation of the General Assembly for an 


increase of the grant ? I apprehend that it 
will not be for any Gentleman on the oppo 
site Bench to state that the policy of the 
Government was to alter the ecclesiastical 
arrangements of Ireland by, augmenting 
the Regium Donum and putting the Pres 
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prterians on a new footing, while they 
were to leave the great mass of the people 
of Ireland, with respect to those ecclesias- | 
tical arrangements, in that position of 
exclusion in which they now stand. Why, 
Sir, these things are in such a position 
that, having Parliamentary evidence before 
ys, we require no other. But at the very 
time when the right hon. Gentleman at the 
Head of the Government was evoking his | 
phantom of alliance between the Court of | 
Rome and some religious party in this 
country opposed to him, at that very time 
an official newspaper in the City of Rome, 
published under the direct censorship, and 
therefore with the direct approval, of the 
Court of Rome was praising the policy of | 
the right hon. Gentleman, condemning our 
rude interference with his plans, and stating 
that it was well-known that if he were 
only let alone he had already formed pro- | 
jects and arrangements by means of which | 
he would indirectly, cautiously, and I sup- 
pose by what he calls an “ educating ” 
process, contrive that the Church of Eng- | 
land should be got rid of. [‘ Oh, oh!’’} 
Well, but that is a good answer to the 
charge proceeding from the head of the 
Government, and it is with respect to that 
charge that I adduce it. It is perfectly 
easy to go into details at any time hon. 
Gentlemen opposite may desire it. But 
what we stand on is Parliamentary evi- | 
dence, which is not to be shaken or got | 
rid of ; and I maintain that the letter I | 
wrote ia the fair and inevitable construction 
put upon declarations as clear as have ever | 
proceeded from the organs of the Govern- | 
ment sitting in this House or elsewhere, | 
and by the observations of that letter I 
abide. As to whether the Answer of the | 
right hon. Gentleman to the Question of | 
my hon. Friend is satisfactory or not, that 


‘now that he is brought to book ? 
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to Parliament a scheme for endowing the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland. [‘ No, 
no.’’} That is the statement, I believe. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Here is the letter, 
Will the right hon. Gentleman look at it ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: No. I do not want 
to see it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Then shall I read 
the words again? They are these— 

“ Now, this Government proclaimed ten weeks 
ago that they were friendly to religious equality 
in Ireland, provided it was brought about by en- 
dowing the other Churches, including the Roman, 
in Ireland, and not by disendowing the Protestant 
Church ; and by way of earnest they proposed at 
once to create a Roman Catholic University and 
pay its expenses out of the taxes of the country.” 


Mr. DISRAELI: Well, Sir, I am 


/not clouding my meaning in so many 


phrases; but I understand the meaning 
to be that the policy of the Government 
was to endow the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ireland. Well, what is the proof of 
it given by the right hon. Gentleman 
Why 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers intended to 
inerease the Regium Donum. Noone 


| That is really all his proof. [** No, no!’’ 


His statement was couched in a great 
many rhetorical phrases, aud a great many 
refinements of phraseology ; but this is 
all his proof. [‘‘ No, no!’’] I repeat 
again that is all his proof. Well, now, 
with regard to the letter of Lord Derby, 
for which I am in no way responsible, I 
ean only say that I have myself received 
this year a deputation from the Presby- 
tery of Ulster, the gentlemen who repre- 
sented the body to whom that letter was 
communicated. The same request was 
made to the Government of which I am 
now the Head—namely, that we would 
increase the Regium Donum, and our an- 


| swer was that it was totally impossible that 


is not a matter for me to interfere in. | we could accede to such a proposition ; 
The criticisms of the right hon. Gentleman | that we entirely agreed in the opinion held 
I do not think it is necessary for me par- | by many Gentlemen on both sides of the 
ticularly to notice. I am perfectly well | House, and often expressed by them for 
able to stand under the fire of that kind of | years past, without their being accusé¢ of 
small shot. But by the substance of what | & vast and complicated system of the en- 
I have asserted, and the terms, I stand | dowment of all creeds, that the Regium 
implicitly and unconditionally, and I have | Donum was a very poor pittance, and we 
no doubt that the matter is one which has | should be glad to see it increased ; but, 
sunk deep into the minds and memory of | that in the present temper of the House 
the people of the three kingdoms. and the present state of public opinion, 

Mr. DISRAELI: I must apologize to | we could hold out no prospect whatever to 
the right hon. Gentleman for having ex- | the deputation that it would be increased. 
pressed a doubt as to the authenticity of | I think, therefore, that my answer to the 
theletter. It appears that the right hon. | deputation, which was published at the 
Gentleman did make the statement that | time, is quite as good as the answer which 
Her Majesty’s Government had proposed | was written by the private secretary of 
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Lord Derby two years or one year ago. 
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| Roman Catholic priesthood, these are fri. 


That, then, is my answer to the proof of | volous charges, the worth of which is pro- 


the right hon. Gentleman that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had a policy of endowing 


all the Churches of Ireland, and, of course | 


the Roman Catholic Church, the most im- 
portant of the unendowed bodies—namely, 
that we entertained a measure which ever 
since I have been in Parliament has been 
more or less entertained or proposed in 
answer to frequent and annual deputations, 
urging the consideration of the case of the 
Regium Donum. The only difference with 
regard to the present Ministry is that we 
were obliged to tell those who waited upon 
us, that whatever our feeling upon the 
subject might be—a feeling, I think, shared 
by the majority of the House—that it was 
a very poor pittance, it was impossible, in 
our view, considering the present state of 
public opinion, to make any proposition to 
inerease it. That is really the only proof 
which the right hon. Gentleman has brought 
forward. [“Oh!’’] Well then, the right 
hon. Gentleman has gone back to the 
speech of my noble Friend the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland (the Earl of Mayo) and 
has asked ‘‘ What did you mean by the 
equality of Churches?” Now, my noble 
Friend on a former occasion gave his ex- 


planation and interpretation of what he did 


say in the speech referred to. He told 
the House that we did not mean the en- 
dowment of the Roman Catholic Church ; 
but that there were a great many modes— 
some of which he had supported, and others 
which he was prepared to support—which 
would effect a very considerable alteration 
in the status of the clergy of the Roman 
Catholic Church. He particularly referred 
to a variety of measures—some of which 
he had originated, and all of which he had 
supported — such as the introduction of 


chaplains into prisons and other arrange- | 


ments of that kind, which may be treated 
lightly now, but which were passed with 
great difficulty, and but for our upholding 
them would never have been passed, which 
in his opinion did virtually give that 
equality. That is the explanation which 


my noble Friend gave, and that is the | 


interpretation which has been accepted by 
the country. [‘*No!”] It may not have 


been accepted in electioneering squibs ; | 


but it has been accepted by the calm and 
candid opinion of the country. [‘* Oh! ’”] 
I repeat that, in the face of my distinct 
statement on the part of the Government 
that we on no consideration whatever 
would agree to the endowment of the 


Mr. Disraeli 


perly appreciated by the country. 

Mr. CARDWELL: However unimpor. 
tant electioneering letters and electioneer. 
ing squibs may be, one thing, at least, 
is most important, and that is that there 
should be no mistake and no misunder- 
standing about the declarations made in 
this House by Ministers of the Crown, 
There will be an end of Parliamentary 
government when there is an end of dig. 
tinct understandings with regard to state 
ments officially made by Ministers. Now, 
I shall be in the recollection of every Gen- 
tleman who was present, when I say that 
on the night when the right hon. Gentle- 
man came down to the House to state that 
he had received Her Majeaty’s commands 
to form a Government, he told us it would 
be found that he had a truly Liberal poliey 
for Ireland, and he referred us to the 
following Tuesday, when, he said, we 
‘should hear from the noble Earl the Chief 

Secretary for Ireland (the Earl of Mayo) 
what that Liberal policy was. Well, we 
heard that Liberal policy explained in a 
speech of great length and great ability— 
a speech worthy of the noble Earl and of 
the office he holds; and what did it teil 
us? It told us that there were questions 
that were of great interest in Ireland—the 
Chureh question, the land question, and 
the education question. It spoke of a 
Commission of Inquiry upon each of them, 
and there was only one practical proposal 
which was announced as the substance of 
that Liberal policy—namely, the granting 
of a charter to a Catholic University. We 
were distinctly told, and I am sure the 
noble Earl will not contradict it, that the 
expenses of that University were to be pro- 
vided by the Votes of Parliament, and that 
the Colleges which were to be in connection 
with that University were to be postponed 
for the present. The noble Earl said— 


“ Seeing that this University question has long 
been a matter of dispute in Ireland, we do offer 
a plan by which we believe it may be finally set at 
rest—a plan which will not in any way interfere 
with the vitality or strength of existing institu- 
tions, but will supply everything which has ever 
| been demanded by those whose religious scruples 
prevented them from taking advantage of the pre- 
sent system. With regard to endowments it will 
| be essential, of course, if Parliament agrees to 
| the proposal, in the first instance, to provide for 

the necessary expenses of the University — that 
) is to say, for the expenses of the officers and of 
| the professors, and also to make some provision 
| for a building ; and I have no doubt if Parliament 
| approves the schemes it will not be indisposed to 
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endow certain University scholarships. 
regard to the endowment of Colleges, it is impos- 
sible we could make any proposal of that nature at | 

resent, until we know what kind the Colleges | 
will be, and to that extent the question will be 
left open to future consideration.” 


Now, I think we had better have no Minis- | 
terial declarations at all; for Ministerial | 
declarations will not be enlightening, but 
misleading, if we are to be told, after 
having acted for two months on such de- 
clarations, that they were not meant in | 
their original spirit, and that the speech | 
of the noble Earl referred to chaplains in | 
the army and in the workhouses, and some 
other questions about which there is no | 
controversy and no dispute, and to some 
past transactions about the Regium Donum | 
and the Bill for the endowment of May- 
nooth. 

Tue Eart or MAYO: I desire to say | 
only a few words, for I thought that the | 
explanation which I gave the other night 
was clear, frank, and explicit. The whole 
gist of my observations was this—that it 
was the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern. | 
ment, with regard to ecclesiastical arrange- | 
ments in Ireland, to endeavour to maintain 
the policy which this House and this coun- | 


try has adopted towards Ireland in that 


respect for a great number of years. I | 
stated that I believed that any changes 
that were indicated were indicated only in 
this spirit—namely, that the ecclesiastical 
arrangements of Ireland had been for a 
great number of years sanctioned by Par- 
liament on a distinct line of policy, and 
that it was our intention to endeavour to 
maintain, and, if possible, to advance it. 
That was all I said, and all I intended to 
say. With regard to the University, | 
distinctly said that it was not the intention 
of the Government to propose an endow- 
ment for the Colleges connected with it. | 
I stated that if Parliament sanctioned the | 
establishment of the University, I thought 
they would be prepared to provide for the 
small expenses—which could not possibly 
exceed more than a few hundreds a year— 
for the remuneration of the few professors 
who would be necessary. One of the prin- | 
cipal objections taken to the scheme by the 
Roman Catholie prelates was that no pro- 
vision was made for a sufficient endow- 
ment ; and therefore it is clear that they, 
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With | lege he proposed that Parliament should 


| which were to be affiliated to it. 
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|be asked to provide for the establish- 


ment of scholarships in connection with 
the University and with the Colleges 
Thus, 
in point of fact, the proposal I made was 
substantially the same in spirit, except 
that whereas he proposed a University 
which should have the power of affiliating 
denominational Colleges, asking Parliament 


| to contribute to the establishment of scho- 


larships, we proposed a denominational 
University, and intended to ask Parliament 
to contribute the small sum necessary for 
the establishment of a few professorships 
that would be requisite. With regard to 


| any intention on the part of the Govern- 


ment for a proposal to endow the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland, I beg to say 


| that such a proposal was never entertained. 


I believe I am in the hearing of many Gen- 
tlemen to whom I have spoken very lately, 
and who have reminded me of expressions 
of opinion that I constantly made use of 


‘in their hearing, and which amounted to 


this—that no matter what the opinions of 
persons might be with regard to the en- 


| dowment of the Roman Catholic Church in 


Ireland, I had always believed that no man 
in his senses would ever make such a pro- 
posal ; that if such a project had ever been 
possible the time for it had long gone by ; 
and that I believed no Minister would ever 
venture to make such a proposal. With 
that explanation | sit down, merely adding 
that it is extraordinary that such immense 
exertions should have been made by right 
hon. and hon. Gentlemen on the other side 
to attach an interpretation to words of mine 
which they were never meant to bear, and 
which no candid mind would attach to them. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: I am sorry to 
be obliged again to correct a misstatement 
—no doubt an unintentional misstatement 
—made by the noble Earl as to the inten- 
tion of the late Government on the subject 
of University education. The noble Earl 
has repeated what I was obliged to con- 
tradict on a previous occasion, that the 
late Government intended to found a new 
University, and to endow it with scholar- 
ships in connection with it. [The Earl of 


Mayo: I said “ Colleges.”}] If the noble 


Earl meant Colleges and not a University, 


I utterly deny that any intention existed 


at all events, thought our proposal on | on the part of the late Government to found 


that point unsatisfactory. 


I must remind | scholarships in connection with such Col- 


the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cardwell) | leges. 


that in his proposal for granting a charter 


Tue Eant or MAYO: I said that it 


of incorporation to a Roman Catholic Col-| was the intention of the late Government 
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to endow new scholarships in connection 
with the Colleges which they proposed to 
affiliate to the University. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: It was not in- 
tended by the late Government to establish 
a University, but only to extend the powers 
of the Queen’s University ; and there were 
scholarships to be endowed in connection 
with that University, but with this dif- 
ference, that they were to be entirely un- 
denominational and were to be open to 
students from all the Colleges affiliated, 
whereas the scholarships connected with 
an exclusive University, such as was con- 
teraplated by the present Government, must 
be exclusive scholarships. 

Mr. H. E. SURTEES said, that his 
hon. Friend (Sir Thomas Bateson) had 
made a great omission in not asking the 
right hon. Member for South Lancashire 
to explain his statement about the hon. 
Member for Athlone (Mr, Rearden). The 
right hon. Gentleman stated that the hou. 
Member was no supporter of his or of the 
Liberal party, and that he believed he had 
voted against him on most important occa- 
sions, except those connected with the Irish 
Church. Now, taking the Division Lists of 
those divisions in which the party ‘* whips” 
had acted as tellers, he found that in no 
single case had thehon. Member for Athlone 
in 1868 voted against the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. In 1867 the hon. Member had voted 
against the right hon. Gentleman on the 
Representation of the People Bill, which, 
if carried, would have caused a dissolution. 
In 1866 the hon. Member for Athlone had 
voted ogainst the right hon. Gentleman 
upon such matters as the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Tralee (The O’Donoghue) 
on the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, 
the Cattle Plague Bill, the Marine Mutiny 
Bill, and the Contagious Diseases Bill. 
And he had yet to learn that the fact of 
the hon. Member for Athlone voting against 
the right hon. Gentleman on such mea- 
sures as the Contagious Diseases Bill, &c., 
disqualified him from being considered a 
supporter of the Leader of the Opposi- 
hon. He was also informed that the 
hon. Member for Athlone received the 


missives of the right hon. Gentleman’s | 


‘*whips,”’ and he should now have asked 
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Engineer Department. 


| ARMY—CLERKS IN THE ENGINEER DE. 


PARTMENT.—OBSERVATIONS. 
QUESTION. 


GexeraL DUNNE, in rising to call at. 
tention to the position of the Clerks in the 
Engineer Department, said, that he re- 
ceived from the Under Secretary for War 
in 1866 an assurance that the case of these 
clerks should be referred to a Committee 
then sitting. Formerly they had the pri- 
vilege of rising to places of trust and great 
emolument—even as much as £800 a year 
—but in 1858 a change was made, and 
now they could not rise to salaries of up- 
wards of £270, with very slow promotion, 
Besides the officers he had mentioned, there 
were others, such as purveyors, keepers of 
stores, and others who are called civil off 
cers, and upon whom, by a Warrant issued 
in the present year, was conferred what 
was called relative rank. This was a mis. 
chievous course to be taken, one which had 
in no single case produced good, but had 
in very many instances tended to bring 
about confusion. Then, further, all the 
civil officers were, or were supposed to be, 
entitled to certain allowances, which, in- 
deed, were actually granted to all such 
officers except those engaged as clerks of 
works and clerks in Engineering Depart 
ments. The latter received these allowances 
when they went abroad ; but when they 
returned to this country they were de- 
prived of them. There was no reason 
why these allowances should be given to 
one class of civil officers and denied to 
others. All other civil officers, moreover, 
were entitled to pensions for their widows 
and orphans; but he held in his handa 
list of several of these officers who had 
died abroad from the climate, and it was 
hard that their widows should receive no 
pensions. It might be said that they were 
entitled to superannuations under the Super- 
annuation Act ; but considering that they 
could hardly expect to arrive at salaries of 
£270 a year, their superannuation allow- 
ances would be exeeedingly trifling. These 
officers were not only employed in distant 
and unhealthy countries, but they were 
sometimes under fire. It was strange that 
when the Committee on Army Organiza- 


tion sat it did not consider their case. In 


the hon. Member for Athlone a Question | 
March, 1863, a Warrant was issued from 


of which he had given him Notice, only that | 
he did not see the hon. Member in the| the War Department actually granting 
House—namely, whether the statement | these allowances, and they were even paid; 
made by the right hon. Gentleman, that| but two months afterwards the order was 
the hon. Member was no supporter of the} cancelled and these gentlemen were made 
Leader of the Opposition, was correct. | to refund the money. Some learned at- 


The Earl of Mayo , 
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thorities held that under the circumstances | 
they had a legal right to that allowance ; | 
put certainly they had a moral title to it. | 
The number of these officers was lessen- | 
ing every day, from the circumstance of | 
the War Department preferring to take the | 
clerks from the military profession ; but as 
long as any of them remained justice ought | 
to be done to them; and he trusted that | 
a favourable answer would be given to his 
question, Why they are refused certain 
allowances which they claim under a 
Warrant, and the right of pensions for 
their widows granted to other Civil Officers | 
of the Department ? 


that previous to the time when these officers | 
were made liable to service abroad there 
might have been some reason in not giving | 
their widows pensions ; but since they had 
been employed in every part of the globe 
the case was very different, because even 
where they had insured their lives the in- 
surance companies would not allow them 
to keep up their insurances when they went 
to unhealthy climates, In one case one 


of these gentlemen, having been sent to | 
Cape Coast Castle, the insurance company 
refused to renew his life policy, and he 


died from the climate, leaving a widow 
and five children, who. thus lost every | 
farthing of the insurance money. When 
the matter was represented to the War | 
Office, the Department said there was no 
special provision for such cases, and no-| 
thing could be done for the widow. 
another instance one of these officers died 


in the West Indies through having been | 
g g 


ordered to remain at a station from which 


the troops were removed on account of its | 


unhealthiness, and his life insurance was 
forfeited in consequence. If the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir John Pakington) looked 
into the merits of that question, and did 
not suffer himself to be misled by the per- 
manent officials of his Department, no doubt 
he would favourably entertain the claims 
of these unfortunate men. 

Mr. M. CILAMBERS considered that 


these officers were in the same position 


and exposed to the same dangers as army | 


surgeons and other non-combatants, and 
that it was but fair that their widows should 


be placed precisely upon the same footing | 


as the widows of non-combatants or regular 
military officers. 
Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he was 


not disposed to admit that these clerks in | 
the Engineer department ought to be re- | 
garded as soldiers; but he could not deny | 
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that there was a great deal of force in 
what had been urged as to the dangers of 
climate to which they were undoubtedly 
exposed. His hon. and gallant Friend 
(General Dunne) stated in the first place 
that these officers were refused certain al- 
lowances which they claimed under warrant; 
and next he complained that the right to 
pensions for their widows was not conceded 
tothem. With regard to the first point, 
the fact was that those appointments were 
civil appointments, to which, therefore, the 
Superannuation Act did not apply, and the 
Treasury had clearly decided that under 


Dissolution, 


| the existing law the War Department were 
Mr. P. WYKEHAM-MARTIN said, | 


not authorized in giving pensions to the 
widows of those who held them. He ad-- 
mitted, however, that hardship arose, and 
a case recently came under his observation 
in which one of those men, in the prime 
of life, was sent on duty to the coast of 
Africa, and died there, leaving his widow 
in a position of great distress. Under the 


existing law it was not in his power to 


award a pension to that widow. He agreed 
with what had been said that evening to 
this extent—that the state of affairs should 
be re-considered, for the purpose of seeing 
whether the Government ought not to be 
empowered to grant pensions under certain 
conditions. With respect to the claim to 
certain allowances, however, he did not 
think that that stood on the same footing. 
The allowances were claimed by Engineer 
clerks under a Royal Warrant of March, 
1863 ; but in May, 1863, that Warrant 
was cancelled, and the previous system, 
under which these clerks had no claim to 
the allowances, was reverted to. His pre- 
decessor in the War Office was pressed on 
this subject, and the whole question was 
referred by his right hon. and gallant 
Friend (General Pecl) to a Committee. 
The result was that the Committee came 
to a distinct decision that these officers had 
really no claim to come within the system 
of military allowances. 


SUPPLY—THE DISSOLUTION. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he wished, be- 
fore the House went into Committee of 
Supply, to put a Question of some import- 
ance to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


| with respect to the Estimates which were 


about to be submitted. The Government 

were defeated at the end of April or the 

beginning of May upon a question which, 

under ordinary circumstances, would have 
202 
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been followed by an immediate dissolution. 
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were pressed by Sir Robert Peel to state 


Dissolution. 


In consequence of the peculiar state of the | distinctly the amount of Supply they would 


law with regard to the representation of | 
the people the Government were not able | 


to advise the Queen at once to dissolve 
the Parliament; but they advised that it 
should be dissulved as soon as the Scotch 
and Irish Reform Bills should have been 
passed; and they stated that they hoped 
tv bring in a Bill to shorten the period of 
the registration, so that the elections might 
occur in the autumn. However, they 
added that, as the scheme was placed be- 
fore them in an imperfect state, they were 
not then able to specify when the elections 
would occur. That statement having been 
made and Government having desired time 
for full consideration, no immediate action 
was taken with respect to the amount of 
Estimates which would be required before 
the dissolution ; but the Government were 
asked once or twice last month whether they 
had arrived at a decision as to the time of 
the elections. The answer given by the 
Government was that the matter was still 


under consideration; but to-night the right | 


hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department had given notice of 
a Bill to shorten the period of the registra- 
tion during the present year. The House 
must, therefore, conclude that the Govern- 
ment had decided when the elections would 
occur; and this would be doubtless stated 
when the Home Secretary introduced the 
Bill. 
naturally be asked how much Supply the 
Government were going to ask the House to 
vote, for, in accordance with all precedent, 
neither the Government, after experiencing 
a hostile vote, would ask the House to grant 
nor would the House consent to give more 
Supply than was necessary to cover the 
period which would elapse until the earliest 
time when Parliament might meet again. 
In 1841, when Lord Melbourne’s Adminis- 
tration was defeated by a majority of 1 
upon a Vote of Want of Confidence, Lord 


Russell stated a day or two afterwards that | 


Lord Melbourne had advised the Queen to 


dissolve Parliament, and the question arose | 
| before these explanations were included in 


for how long a time Supply should be 
granted to the Government. 
of things was almost the same then as at 
present, for some of the Estimates had been 
passed, Indeed, almost the whole of the 
Army Estimates had been voted, the whole 
of the Navy Estimates were voted, but 
only a part of the Commissariat Estimates 
and a small part of the Civil Service Esti- 


mates had been passed. The Government | 
j 


Mr. Childers 


| six months. 


Under these circumstances, it might | 


| reminded 


The position | 


ask for, and a debate having ensued, Lord 
Russell said— 

“In regard to the Miscellaneous Estimates, 
they would take the same course which was pur. 
sued in 1830, on the death of George IV. They 
proposed to take a sum on uccount for six months 
from the lst of April last, sufficient to supply the 
immediate wants of the Budget and prevent in. 
convenience to individual and public officers.”— 
[3 Hansard, lviii. 1264.] 

That occurred on June 7, the Vote of 
Want of Confidence having been carried 
on the 4th. Therefore, the view taken by 
the Government then was that only soffi- 
cient Supply should be taken to cover such 
brief period as must elapse before Parlia- 
ment could meet again. A question was 
raised whether the Government were not 


| asking too much, and Sir Robert Peel used 


these words— 

‘*The Chancellor of the Exchequer proposes to 
take the whole of the remaining Estimates for 
That appeared to him to be a mate- 
rial departure from the usual course. . Not 
only ought the act of dissolution to be as soon as 
it could take place consistently with the manifest 
demands of the public service ; but the new Par- 
liament should be convoked immediately. If the 
noble Lord took a Vote for the various remaining 
Estimates for six months, thai would clearly en- 
able His Majesty’s Government to defer the meet- 
ing of Parliament till October or November. He 
would submit to the House that taking a Vote on 
the Estimates for three months would be amply 
sufficient. Still, if the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would say that there were certain Votes for 
which a grant of three months would not suffice, 
he would grant the additional sum.”—[3 Hansard, 
Iviii. 1270.) 

A distinet engagement was then given that 
Parliament should be dissolved so as to 
meet not later than the month of Sep- 
tember. His right hon. Friend near him 
him that the Parliament met 
again on the 19th of August. However, 
sufficient Supply was taken to cover the 
intervening period until the re-assembling 
of the new Parliament. He (Mr. Childers) 
had referred carefully to the Appropria- 
tion Act of 1841, and he found that that 
understanding was carried out in the spirit 
and the letter. All the Votes passed 


full in the Appropriation Act ; but all the 
Votes not previously taken were granted 


‘for six months only, and this was stated 


distinctly in the Appropriation Act. As- 


|suming, then, that the Government would 


not think of doing otherwise than following 
the precedent of 1841—based, as that was, 
on the precedent of 1830—he would now | 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer, For 
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how many months from the present mo- | day for what period the Supplies would be 
ment the Government would ask the House | taken—for the whole year or only for a cer- 
to grant the remaining Estimates? and he | tain number of months ? 

hoped the answer which the right hon.| Tae CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
Gentleman would give would be so precise | QUER said, he had already said so. 

as to enable the Committee of Supply to } 
proceed with the Education and other PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
Votes, the Government undertaking to ask QUESTION. 


for only such an amount as would be suffi- Mr. TORRENS inquired as to the 


cient for that period, BS tog di ° 
7 — proceeding on Monday ? 
Tas CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE-| “yin DISRAELI said the Cattle Mar- 


QUER said, it was somewhat inconvenient | 





: ge |ket Bill would not be taken on Monday. 
that a Question of this kind should be put | They would proeeed with the Committee 
on the Seotch Reform Bill, and he hoped 


afterwards to go on with the Boundary 


without Notice. He thought the cases re- | 
ferred to by his hon. Friend (Mr. Childers) 
were not parallel with the existing position | 
of things. At present a Reform Bill was | 
assed for England; but the Boundary!) .; yyp INTTRG . Ns 
Bill was not passed, and the Reform Bills | AES See ere ae 
for Scotland and [reland were not passed. | 
Therefore, it was utterly impossible to say | Coxoxe, SYKES rose to call attention 
at present when there could be a dissolu- | to the sums paid by the Treasury as boun- 
tion. He hoped that there was no misap- | ties for the capture of Slaves, and for their 
prehension as to the desire of the Govern- | support, &c., after capture, yearly from 
ment to bring about a dissolution as speedily 1863 to 1867, inclusive, and Estimate for 
as possible ; and when the hon. Gentleman | 1868-9; also, the amount paid for the 
suggested that Supply should, in order to / support of the Mixed Slave Commission in 
insure an early dissolution, only be granted | the West Indies. In 1863 the tonnage 
for a limited time, he could assure the bounties, &c., paid amounted to £44,454 ; 
House that it was unnecessary for such a | in 1864, to £45,592; in 1865, to £16,955; 
course to be taken, as it was the intention | in 1866, to £4,857 ; in 1867, to £24,738 : 
of the Government to bring about a dis- the number of slaves captured in those 
solution as soon as possible. The period | years being in 1863, 1,395; in 1864, 6; 
for which the Supplies would be taken! in 1865, 0; in 1866, 3; in 1867, 0; in 
must depend on the time when a dissolu- | 1868, 0. The sams paid for support andcon- 
tion was possible. At the present moment | veyance of captured negroes in those years 
it was almost impossible to say when there | were—1863, £26,059; 1864, £26,528; 
could be a dissolution. Under these cir-' 1865, £23,787; 1866, £36,280; 1867, 
cumstances the House would hardly expect | £4,840 ; and the Estimate for the present 
the Government to say for what period they | year was £28,656. The cost of the Mixed 
would ask the Supplies ; but if the hon. | Slave Commission was in 1863, £10,650 ; 
Gentleman would repeat his Question to-| in 1864, £10,950; in 1865, £7,550; 
morrow he should be happy to give him an | in 1866, £10,650; in 1867, £10,450; 
answer. and this year it was estimated at £9,450. 

Mr. LOWE asked when the Report of |The tonnage bounties, therefore, for the 
Supply would be taken ? five years 1863 to 1867, amounted to 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- | £136,596, and the expense for the con- 
QUER said, there being no Resolutions | veyance and support of slaves for those 
passed as yet he was unable to say when| years to £117,494. The Mixed Slave 
they would be reported. It was usual that | Commission, in the West Indies, cost 
Resolutions passed in Committee of Supply | £50,250, add to these sums the pay of 
one evening should be reported the next. | the squadron for those five years on the 
Perhaps it would be more convenient to| West Coast of Africa, £366,590, and we 
take the Report on Monday than to-morrow. | have the formidable sum of £670,930, 

Mr. CHILDERS thought this not a| for the capture of 1,404 slaves on the West 
party question but a constitutional ques- | Coast of Africa, or at the rate of nearly 
tion of great importance, and he wished to £478 per head, and this was independent 
know whether, in the event of Resolutions | of the pay of ships on the East Coast of 
being taken to-night, the right hon. Gen-| Africa ; the number of slaves captured on 
tleman would be prepared to say on Mon-| that coast not being stated in the Returns, 


QUESTION. 
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The hon. and gallant Member complained 
of the want of distinctness in keeping the 
Treasury accounts, although he did not at 
all assert that the money had not been pro- 
perly disposed of ; but it was impossible 


to determine from the Treasury accounts | 


what portion of the outlay applied to slaves 
on the West Coast, and what portion to the 
East Coast of Africa. In looking over the 
ships to which the bounties had been given 
for several years he had not found, except 
in two or three instances, that they had 
been on the Western Coast of Africa, 
where slavery had altogether ceased. On 
the Eastern Coast, slavery was of a do- 
mestic character, and its outlet was confined 
to the Arabian peninspla. It was quite 
right we should endeavour to put it down ; 
but that should be done at as little cost 
as possible to the country. He was glad 
to know that the Admiralty had _ re- 
duced the number of vessels employed 
on the West Coast, considering the me- 
lancholy waste of life and health; but 
he thought, instead of fourteen five or six 
vessels would be sufficient for that service; 
and he hoped they would go on diminishing 
the force. He wished to know whether 
the Secretary to the Treasury could not 
lay on the table a more distinct account 
of the manner in which the slave bounties 
were distributed, and whether the captures 
had not been confined to one coast? 
Mr. SCLATER- BOOTH said, 
did not think it any part of his duty to 
follow the hon. and gallant Member into 
details as to the policy of the suppression of 
the slave trade or the possibility of making 


further reduction in the West Coast squad- | 


ron. He should confine himself to answer- 
ing the Question put to him; and, in a 
great degree, the hon. and gallant Member 
had himself anticipated the answer he had 
to give. The greater portion of the slaves 
had been captured on the Eastern, not on 
the Western, Coast of Africa. The ma- 


jority of the slaves captured on the West | 


Coast were taken, not by Her Majesty’s 
ships, but by coasting vessels, District 
officers captured, in 1863, 50 slaves ; in 
1864, 39, out of a total of 45 seized ; and 
in 1865, 35 slaves. The following were 
the relative numbers of slaves captured 
on the East and West Coasts :—In 1863, 
on the East Coast 383, on the West 1,475; 


in 1864, on the East Coast 110, on the | 


West 45; in 1865, on the East Coast 645, 
on the West 35; in 1866, on the East 
Coast 831, on the West none; and in 1867, 


on the East Coast 382, and none on the 
j 
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| West. The slaves who were captured on 
the East Coast were disposed of in a very 
convenient manner, and at no cost to this 
country, by being sent to either Zanzibar, 
the Seychelles islands, or Aden, where they 
easily found employment. The sums ex. 
pended upon tonnage bounties were as fol- 
lows:—£5 per ton where slaves were 
captured ; £4 per ton where no slaves 
were captured, but where no doubt existed 
as to the character of the vessel; and 30s, 
per ton in the event of the ship being 
broken up and not being available for con- 
version into money. The whole of the 
money was expended in conformity with 
the terms of the Act of Parliament. The 
expense under this head was a diminishing 
expenditure on the whole, and for this rea- 
son—that the mixed Commission applied 
only to those parties who were of approved 
nationality. The policy of the slavers was 
to throw their papers overboard, and thus 
hide their liability. The cost was diminish- 
ing because the establishment at St. Helena 
was broken up, and the Mixed Commission 
at New York might not be continued. He 
readily admitted that the Returns which 
had been quoted by the hon. and gallant 
Member were calculated to mislead, and 
he would take care that is moved another 
year that they should be more clearly set 
out. 


Motion, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,’’ agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 

Suprr.y—considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

| (1.) £7,800, to complete the sum for 
| Grants to Learned Societies, Great Britain. 
| Sm GEORGE BOWYER asked for an 
| explanation as to the withdrawal of the 
| grant of £500 to the Royal Academy of 
| Music ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that as 
it would have required four times the 
amount of the grant—namely, £2,000, to 
keep the Academy in a satisfactory con- 
dition, and as other socictics were pressing 
their claims for support, it was thought 
advisable to withdraw the grant. He 
hoped, however, that an extended plan for 
imparting a good musical education would 
sooner or later be brought before Parlia- 
| ment. 

Mr. Atverman LUSK inquired what 
result had becn obtained by the inquiries 
conducted by these learned societies ? 
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Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he would 
remind the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Alderman Lusk) that on the death of Ad- 
miral FitzRoy, who had conducted certain 
meteorological experiments for many years, 
and who received a certain sum for that 
purpose, a Committee was appointed jointly 
by the Board of Trade, the Admiralty, and 
the Royal Society, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the advisability 
of continuing those experiments. That 


Committee, by their Report in 1866, re- | 
commended that a Committee should be | 


appointed to administer a sum of £10,000, 


to be appropriated in continuation of the | 
efforts made by Admiral FitzRoy to obtain | 
something like a uniformity of statistics | 
with reference to the weather throughout | 


the country, so as to enable people to fore- 


cast, if possible, the probability of storms | 


approaching our coasts. 
assented to that proposal, and the whole of 


the management of those experiments was | 


undertaken by a Committee of the Royal 
Society, it being understood that under no 
circumstances was any further demand to 
be made upon the public Revenue for this 
purpose. 

Coronet SYKES remarked that the 
Reports of Admiral FitzRoy had proved 


of great interest and utility ; and, no doubt, | 


the labours of the Committee of the Royal 
Society would be equally so. 
jection to the present system was that the 
experiments were conducted by a body of 
gentlemen who were not responsible to 
either that House or to the Board of Trade. 


There was a body of Fellows of the Royal | 
Society who received, as a Committee, | 


£10,000 per annum of the public money for 
the conducting of meteorological research 
experiments. He did not insinuate for 
& moment that any misapplication had 


occurred, or would occur ; but he objected | 
As | 
regarded the Geographical Society, he | 


to the total absence of responsibility. 


should regrett hat any objection should be 
taken to that grant, the advantage to the 
public resulting from it being obvious. 

Vote agreed io. 

(2.) £1,580. Dr. Petrie’s Antiquarian 
Collection. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he had a 
great respect for antiquities, but would be 
glad to learn if the country had obtained 
full value for the money which it was pro- 
posed to vote. 

Tae Eart or MAYO said, that Dr. 
Petrie at his death had expressed a wish 


}Jone 4, 1868} 
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that his collection, to which he had devoted 
the whole of his life, might become the 
property of the nation. The Government 
had selected three eminent antiquarians— 
the Bishop of Limerick, Dr. Reeves, and 
Mr. Franks—who, with a view to ascertain 
the value of the collection, had closely ex- 
amined it and had made a Report to the 
Treasury. That Report which, if neces- 
sary, could be produced, would show that 
| the collection had been purchased for a 
smaller sum of money than it is supposed 
it would have fetched if it had been offered 
| in the public market. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £2,265, to complete the sum for 
| the Queen’s Colleges, Ireland. 

(4.) £1,784, Royal Irish Academy. 
(5.) £1,050, to complete the sum for 





The Treasury | Theological Professors and General As- 


'sembly’s College, Belfast. 


(6.) £11,949, to complete the sum for 
Grants to Scottish Universities. 

Mr. CHILDERS objected to the charge 
for repairs. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that it was thought that if a 
sum were fixed upon, the application of 
' which was left to the local authorities, the 
money would go the farthest, and a vote of 
£500 had therefore been proposed, 


Vote agreed to. 


(7.) £2,200, to complete the sum for 
Board of Manufacturers, Scotland, &c., 
agreed to. 


(8.) £511,324, to complete the sum 
for Public Education, Great Britain. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU entered 
into an explanation of the causes by which 
the Vote had been reduced from the origi- 
nal Estimate of £842,554 to the sum pro- 
posed. The Estimate had been founded 
upon the supposition that the Education 
Bill introduced by the Government into 
the other House of Parliament would be 
| carried. But the abandonment of that Bill 
| had, of course, led to the withdrawal of 
those sums which were founded upon it. 
Now, in that Bill it was proposed to omit 
Clause 8 of the Revised Code, by which 
schools receiving State aid were compelled 
to be in connection with some religious 
body, or to make a practice of having the 
Bible read daily during school hours. Had 
that clause been omitted, the Congrega- 
| tionalists, who now objectee to receiving 
| assistance from the State, would have ap- 
| plied for grants. The increased sum that 
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would be necessary for that purpose had | due to the working of the Minute of Feb- 
been estimated at £8,192; and that sum |ruary 20, 1867, and which was generally 
would, of course, be cut off from the Vote | known as Mr. Corry’s Minute. The re- 
| maining £35,689 was due to the ordinary 
{increase in the number of schools, and to 


now asked for. A sum of £1,250 for the 
Congregational Training College had also 


been cut off. Then there was another | 


clause in the Bill, which gave peculiar 
facilities and inereased grants for the build- 
ing of schools. By the withdrawal of the 
Bill they had eut off £15,000 for the ser- 
vices under that head. The Bill also pro- 
vided for taking an educational Census, 
wherever the President of the Council 
should think that step necessary, and a 
sum of £3,000 was set aside for the pur- 
pose; but this sum would not now be taken. 
Another clause of the Bill was to exempt 
small schools from the necessity of having 
certificated teachers. A great many schools 
would have been brought under the system 
by that clause, because in very many cases 
the managers saw they could not afford to 
pay for certificated teachers. Under this 
head there would bea reduction of £14,768 
in the Estimate. It had also becn proposed 
that the managers of every achool which 
sent up a pupil teacher to a Normal College 


| Workshops Act. 


the £11,000 which was taken for the 
schools which would come in under the 
Having explained the 


‘reduction which had been made in the 


Estimates, he would now proceed to the 
Estimates themselves. First, he would 


'refer to the expenditure of last year as 


compared with the Estimate for the com- 
ing year. Last year the grants for build- 
ing, enlarging, and improving schools ex. 


| pended from January Ist to December 31st 


amounted to £21,656. The reduced Es- 


‘timate under this head for the year 


1868-9 showed an increase, being £30,000, 
The amount which was thereby elicited in 
the form of voluntary contributions for that 
purpose last year was £86,784. Last year 
the grants for the maintenance of elemen- 


itary schools amounted—for day schools, 


should receive £20, instead of £10, the| 


sum now given; but as that proposition 
was not to be carried out, there would be 


a further reduction of the Estimate by a 


sum of £6,000. There would be a reduc- 
tion of some other items, owing to the 
previous Estimate having been taken rather 
wide. It had been estimated that a great 


number of schools would come in under | 
the Workshops Act, and a sum of £21,000 | 
had been proposed to meet the additional | 


expenditure which would thereby be in- 


curred; but that Estimate had since been | 
| was last year £80,978. 


cut down by a sum of £10,000, so that 
only £11,000 was now asked. From grants 
to Scotland a sum of £1,000 had been 
struck off. Under the proposed Bill a 
number of additional inspectors would have 
been required. Many of these had been 
appointed; but three of them had not been 
and would not be appointed. This enabled 
the Department to reduce the Estimate by 
a further sum of £1,740, Only one as- 
sistant inspector had been appointed, and 
a sum of £280 would be saved by the non- 
appointment of two assistant inspectors 
whom it had been proposed to appoint. 
The total of the reductions amounted to a 
sum of £61,230. This made the net in- 
crease on last year’s Estimate £75,459, 
instead of £136,689. Of the increase of 


£75,459, which would be found on the | 587. 


to £416,584, and for night schools to 
£15,018, making a total sum of £431,602. 
The voluntary contributions to elementary 
schools of both classes of schools amounted, 
up to the 3lst of August, 1867—the date 
up to which the account had been brought 
—to £358,296, and the endowments du- 
ring the year amounted to £36,776. In 
the present Estimates it was proposed to 
take £492,661 for the day schools, and 
£18,018 for the night schools. Last year 
the grants to 31 normal schools amounted 
to £69,886. In the Estimates for the 
coming year it was proposed to take a 
sum of £73,000 for grants to those schools, 
The cost of administration and inspection 
This year it was 


| proposed to take £88,565 for that purpose. 


On last year’s account there was a balance 
of £25,427 to be surrendered. Having 
now gone through the cost of means, that 
was the expenditure of last year, it was 
his duty to show what work had been done 
in return for that expenditure. The num- 
ber of new schools built up to the 31st of 
August, 1867, was 73; the number en- 
larged, 60; and the number of teachers’ 
residences built, 48. The day schools 
visited for annual grants, or for simple 
inspection—some few schools being visited 
merely for simple inspection—up to the 
3lst of August, 1866, was 8,753; but 
in 1867, up to the 3lst of August, the 
number was 9,340, showing an increase of 
He would now refer to the separate 


Estimate as it now stood, £39,770 was; departments of schools under separate 
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teachers. 
separate departments visited was 12,130; 


in 1867 it was 12,901, showing an increase | 


of 771. In 1886 the number of children 
for whom there was accommodation in the 
schools was 1,724,208; in 1867 it was 
1,837,307, showing an increase of 113,099. 
In 1866 the number of scholars on the 
books was 1,510,871; in 1867 it was 


1,592,912, showing an increase of 82,041. | 


In 1866 the number of children present at 
inspections in the day schools was 1,264,829; 
and in 1867 it was 1,342,469, being an 
increase of 77,640. 
of children present at inspection in the 
night schools was 32,399 ; in 1867 it was 


45,837, showing an increase of 13,438. | 
In 1866 the average attendance during | 


the year was 1,039,183 children; in 1867 


it was 1,098,742, being an increase of | 
results | 
In 1866, | 
in the day schools, there were individually | 
examined for annual grants 660,000 child- | 


59,559. He now came to the 


obtained from the work done. 


ren; in 1867, the number so examined 


was 690,532, being an increase of 30,532. | 
| Minute, was becoming somewhat more in- 


In 1866, in the night schools, there were 
individually examined for annual grants 
31,481; in 1867, the number so examined 
was 40,572, being an increase of 9,091. 


In 1867, there passed in ‘‘ the three R’s”’ | 


—reading, writing, 


number that so passed was 462,799, or 67 


per cent, being an increase of 30,313. | 
From these figures the Committee would | 


see that there had been an advance of 2 


per eent in the number of children who 
passed in reading, writing, and arithmetic. | 
In 1866, the percentage of those who, 
passed in reading was 89°9; in 1867, it | 


was 90°7, In 1866, the percentage of 


those who passed in writing was 86°33 ; 


in 1867, it was 87°59. In 1866, the per- 
centage of those who passed in arithmetic 
was 75°31; in 1867, it was 76°28. It 
was to be noticed that the subject of 
arithmetic was still the one in which there 


occurred the greatest number of failures ; | 
and it was also, in the nature of things, | 
the least mechanical of the three subjects. | 


In the Minute of 1866-7, page xxi., there 
was this remark— 
“Throughout the schools the minimum which 


each child must learn in order to pass for a grant 
under Article 48 is apt to be of a mechanical cha- 


racter, and to efface that more intellectual aspect | 
| the character of education, tended rather 


which, under the old system, struck a visitor 
looking at the best schools as a whole.’ 


Ie had stated that an increase of £40,000 | 


{Junx 4, 1868} 
In 1866 the number of these | was taken for the Minute of Feb. 20, 1867. 


In 1866 the number | 
| the staff of pupil teachers had everywhere 


and arithmetic — | 
432,486, or 65 per cent; in 1867, the | 
| been proposed to give to the managers 
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Since the passing of the Revised Code in 
1862, the number of pupil teachers in 
England had been steadily decreasing ; 
but this year, for the first time, the tide 
had turned. The increase during the past 
year had been in England and Wales 551, 
or, taking Great Britain, 715. That in- 
crease he attributed to the operation of 
the Minute of 1867. The expenditure 
under that Minute during the past year 
had, however, been only £5,382 6s. 7d. 


| The schools last year were not in a posi- 


tion to take advantage of that Minute ; 


been reduced to the minimum necessary 
to mect the conditions under which alone 
it was possible to obtain grants under the 
Revised Code ; and the higher subjects 
had been disregarded, the attention of the 
teachers being concentrated upon the 
‘paying subjects ’’— namely, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Now, things 
were different ; many schools were begin- 
ning to devote attention to higher subjects, 
and education, under the operation of that 


tellectual and less mechanical, for schools 
were now qualifying to obtain the increased 
grants held out to them by that Minute. 
The greatest difficulty felt at present was 
in getting candidates for the training Col- 
leges. To obviate that difficulty, it had 


who sent up a pupil teacher who had com- 
pleted his term of service a sum of £20, 
instead of £10 as heretofore. The male 
training College was built to hold 1,669 
students, which was considered at that 
time to be the lowest number required to 
supply the different schools with teachers ; 
it actually contained only 922 students— 
being a deficiency of 44°8 percent. The 
female training College was not so badly 
off, the number for which it was built 
being 1,536, and the actual number of 
pupils 1,335, showing a deficiency of 13:1 
per cent. There was but one other point 
he wished to bring under the notice of the 
Committee, and this was that, for what- 
ever reason, there were a number of really 
good schools which did not come under the 
Privy Council system. He would not 
pretend to say with what truth or justice, 
but allegations had been made that the 
Government rules were too harsh, and 
that their operation, instead of improving 


to degrade it. 1n Mr. Barry’s Report, it 
was stated that of 300 parishes with 
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schools in his district only 107 were under |advanced, more slowly than it really 


inspection. Mr. Meyrick represented that | 
of 575 schools under his cognizance only 
210 were under inspection; and Mr. 
Frazer wrote that of 171 schools in his 
district but 100 were inspected. Of the 
Reports of some inspectors, it might 
perhaps be alleged that they were new to 
the work and not entitled to equal weight; 
but the three Reports from which he had 
quoted were deserving of the highest 
respect. 

Mr. BRUCE: These are all Church 
schools ? 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU replied in 
the affirmative. There were therefore 
throughout the country a vast number of 
really good Church schools, the managers 
of which refused to receive aid and in- 
spection, and of which, therefore, no 
account whatever was taken in our Re- 
ports. From the figures, however, which 
he had quoted, it must be perceived that 
the cause of education had made gradual 
but very steady advances ; and, although 
there might still be realms of ignorance, 
yet the territory was day by day being 
conquered. On this point a good deal of 
misapprehension existed. What was, ac- 
cording to a careful estimate, the true 
state of the case? The population of 
Great Britain in 1861 was 23,271,965, 
and at the ordinary rate of increase, which 
in England and Wales was 12 per cent, 
ard in Seotland 6 per cent, during ten 
years, the population of Great Britain in 
April, 1868, would be 25,092,168. Of 
that number the children between 3 and 
15 years old would be 6,849,128; and, if 
each child were at school for the maximum 
period of six years, there should be at 
school at one time 3,424,564. Now, as 
to the number which were actually at 
school. The Commissioners, in their Re- 
port of 1862, page Ixxx., divided schools into 
four classes—namely, Class I., schools of 
religious denominations; Class II., ragged, 
Birkbeck, factory, &e. schools ; Class III., 
taxation schools ; and Class 1V., collegiate 
and upper-class schools, Let the Com- 
mittee suppose that there was an increase 
due to the increase of the population under 
all these classes except Class III., the 
taxation schools —that is, pauper and 
eriminal schools—for they would give the 
advantage to those who tried to make out 
a case of educational destitution. He 
would suppose that the relative amount of 
poverty and crime decreased in order to 
make out that education at tle same time | 
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advanced. They would therefore expect 
to find at present in Class I. 1,679,454 
children ; in Class I1., 46,718; in Class 


/III., 47,748 ; and in Class 1V., 37,940; 


making the total number of children in 


| publie schools, inspected and uninspeeted, 
| 1,811,860. 
‘number of children in private schools, 


|which in 1858 was 860,304, and, for the 


To these must be added the 


purpose of the calculation, he would take 
it that this number had not increased, 
This was manifestly untrue ; but he would 
still give the advantage to those who 
desired to make out a case for educational 
destitution. There must further be added 
for Scotland 418,367 children, the exact 
number in this case appearing from the 
Seotch Commissioners’ Report (p. elxxiv.), 
The total number, therefore, of children 
actually at school in Great Britain in 1868 
would be 3,091,531. The total number 
which they would expect to find at school, 
on the assumption that six years was the 
proper term of schooling for every child in 
Great Britain was, as he had already 
shown, 3,424,564, thus showing a de- 
ficiency of only 333,033 children in the 
United Kingdom who ought to be at 
school but were not... The calculation 
which he had made was taken in many 
respects most unfavourably. He had sup- 
posed, for instance, that the number of 
pupils at private schools had remained 
stationary, and he had not allowed for any 
inerease commensurate with the increase 
of the population under Class IIT. Teneo 
there would probably be deductions to be 
made from that maximum number of 
333,033 children who were estimated as 
without schooling. The Estimate also was 
made throughout with reference to child- 
ren of from 3 to 15 years old, whereas 
they knew that very few children went to 
school before six years old, or remained at 
school after 12. It was estimated that 46 
per cent of the children who should be at 
school, but were not, were between the 
ages of 3 and 6. The Estimate which he 
had given to the Commitee had been most 
earefully framed by officers in whom he 
had every confidence, and he felt cunvineed 
of the accuracy of it. If by any means 
it were found possible partially to relas 
the rules so as to bring into connection 
with the system a number of very good 
schools that at present were not under it, 
he believed further advantages would be 
gained, 
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Lorpv HENLEY said, he was glad to 
hear that it was proposed to give additional 
gid to schools, more especially as he had 
feared at first, in consequence of the alter- 
ation in the Vote, that an actual decrease 
in the amount of aid was contemplated. 
Ile understood the noble Lord (Lord 
Robert Montagu) to say that it was in- 
tended to apply something jike £75,000 
for the purpose of increasing the efficiency 
of our schools, and that the diminutions 
which had been referred to were owing 
to the circumstances of the Bill which Go- 
yernment brought forward early in the 
Session having been dropped. 
own part, he did not much regret the 
abandonment of that measure, which, how- 


ever, had the merit of avoiding two things | 
| the labouring classes were very poor, and 


that were highly objectionable—namely, 


raising the money for the promotion of | 


education by a local rate on real property, 
and the forcing of education on the agri- 
cultural classes. 
was quite as much interested, if not more 
s0, in the education of the children of the 


poor as were the landowners, the farmers, 


or the owners of houses in towns. Every 
one practically acquainted with the work- 
ing of education in rural parishes must 
acknowledge this. In his own neighbour- 


hood he had noticed that the cleverest and | 


best educated boys almost always left their 
native village in order to push their for- 
tunes in the metropolis; and it must be 
obvious that the merchants and capitalists 
who employed these lads gained as much, 
if not more, by their education than those 
who paid the rate. It was only fair, there- 
fore, that the general taxpayer should con- 
tribute something towards defraying the 
expense of education. The plan of sup- 
plementing voluntary efforts by public aid 
was, no doubt, an excellent one; but the 
great defect of the system was, that in 
some isolated parishes where subscriptions 
could not be raised the children of the poor 
were left without education at all. To 
those parishes where assistance was most 
required no single farthing of the money 
voted in that House was given. This case 
was one of a class which presented great 


difficulty to those who desired the spread | 


of education ; and he understood that hon. 
Gentleman below him proposed to get over 
the difficulty by dividing the country into 
rateable districts something like Poor Law 
unions, and levying a rate upon those dis- 
tricts. He did not like the idea of an 


forming the districts, and giving the man- 
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For his 


The general taxpayer | 
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|agement of the educational funds, to be 
| supplemented by grants from Votes such 
j}as the one now under consideration, to a 


number of the wealthy and well-disposed 
persons living in those districts. He 
strongly hoped they were not going to vote 
any more local rates, believing as he did 
that the doing so would, by imposing enor- 
mous burdens on real property, reduce that 
class of property to the condition of an 
estate so deeply mortgaged that the owner 
has nothing left upon which to subsist. He 
was strongly opposed, also, to the estab- 


lishing of a system of compulsory educa- 


tion in the agricultural districts. Such a 
system in the manufacturing districts was, 


| in his opinion, stringent, and he might say 


tyrannical; but in the rural districts, where 


the schools far away, in many cases, from 
the dwellings of the people, its operation 
would be still more harsh and unjust. Fur- 
ther, as the Reform Bill of last year did 
not admit the agricultural labourers to the 
power of saying how the laws should be 
framed, he thought it would be additionally 
unjust to enact stringent laws for their 
government—laws against which he felt it 
his duty to protest. He would now say a 
few words on the educational system as it 
at present stood. It had been proposed by 
the abandoned Bill that a Secretary of 
State should be appointed to preside over 
the education of the country; and it was 
urged as a strong reason for this appoint- 
ment that the business of the Education 
Department was already so extensive, and 
the correspondence so elaborate, that it 
was really necessary to have a Cabinet 
Minister at the head of the Department. 
Now, he considered that many of the Re- 
turns required from the schools were much 
more elaborate, and entailed much more 
expense, than was at all necessary. He 
thought it might be greatly simplified, so 
as to lighten the work of the Department 
toa great extent, He had the authority 
of one of the managers of a school for 
saying that the school in question was not 
put under Government inspection for the 
reason that the Government grant would 
not pay for the time the schoolmaster would 
have to devote to the making out of the 
Returns required by Government. Whilst 
he was in favour of Government inspection, 
he should like to see that inspection car- 


| ried out in connection with a system much 
| less burdensome and difficult than the pre 
enforced rate, but he saw no objection to | sent one. 


| ago, that the purse strings of the Govern- 


It seemed to him, some years 
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ment were opened rather too freely as re- 
garded gifts to schools, [t was found 
necessary to reduce those gifts; and the 
effect had been to make cheeseparing, 
which amounted almost to shabbiness, ap- 
parently the sole object of inspection. All 
sorts of trivial objections were taken, and 
one of them was to tiled floors, wooden 
floors being insisted upon, although the 
children were used to tiled floors at home. 
These trifling matters were very annoying 
to school managers. The effect was to 
dishearten the managers of schools already 
under Government inspection, and it pre- 
vented others from putting their schools 
under that inspection. They were, in fact, 
afraid of Government interference. 


threatening to cut down the grants if they 
were not made, Government ought, in 
reality, to give a little more in order to 
have them carried out. In conclusion, he 
wished to remark upon the tone in which 
the Government Department addressed the 
managers of schools when corresponding 
with them. They were addressed as if 
they were employés and subordinates of 


the Department, instead of being, as they | 
were, independent persons who voluntarily | 


devoted their time and talents to the pro- 
motion of education. 
was not harsh and severe, but peremptory 


and discouraging, and if persevered in| 
would have the effect of causing the man- | 
agers of some schools to withdraw the in- | 


stitutions with which they were connected 


from Government inspection—a reault to | 


be strongly deprecated. 
Mr. BRUCE said, the greater part of his 


noble Friend (Lord Henley’s) speech had | 


been devoted to two points which were not 
then before the Committee—namely, an 
education rate and compulsory attendance 


at school. His noble Friend had expressed | 


a strong opinion against both; but he (Mr. 
Bruce) believed it was not the intention of 
the Government to adopt either. 
would not then 


no country in the world where a good sys- 


tem of education prevailed that did not | 
depend upon local rating and local effort. | 


No country in the world besides our own 
had attempted so utterly wild and imprac- 
ticable a project as the education of the 
children of the nation by means of Imperial 
funds. Would the hon. Members for Scot- 
land give up their system of rating in 
order to draw their educational supplies 
from the Imperial funds? [“ No!’’]' There 
Lord Henley 
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In- | 


stead of suggesting improvements, and | 


The tone as adopted | 


He | 
enter on a discussion of | 
those points; but he believed there was | 
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was not a Scotch Member who would not 
say that the sum raised by rating for 
schools in Scotland was the most valuable 
| public expenditure in Scotland, and did 
| more than anything else to keep down the 
poor rates. Any Scotch population would 
admit that it was education which kept 
down the poor rates. With a national 
system that was really popular, as the 
|system in Scotland was, compulsion was 
| practically unnecessary, because the people 
gladly sent their children to school ; and it 
|was only in England, where there were 
| squires’ schools and parsons’ schools, 
which were not popular, that there existed 
| any necessity for compulsion. He knew 
something of the Returns managers were 
required to make to the Privy Couneil, 
both as a Vice President of the Depart. 
ment and as a manager of a large school ; 
and in the latter capacity, although he 
|had been sometimes inclined to grumble 
at the minuteness of the details to be gone 
into, he never finished the Return without 
feeling thankful that the duty of making 
it had been imposed upon him. It com- 
pelled him at least once a year to makes 
careful investigation of the affairs of the 
school ; and the benefit of such an in- 
| quiry was an advantage that ought not to 
be lost. As to unnecessary interference, 
it was perhaps inevitable that in a national 
system rules should be laid down which 
were not universally of useful application ; 
but there was reason in the objection to 
| brick and tiled floors, for children and 
teachers did not stand still upon them for 
hours together at home, as they did at 
school, where teachers, and female teachers 
especially, had through dampness of floors 
contracted diseases from which they never 
'recovered. So much was imposed upon 
teachers that regard ought to be paid to 
the maintenance of their health. The 
| statement of the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Robert Montagu) showed that the present 
system, imperfect as it was, was working 
well within its limits; and he was sure 
the House had never shown the slightest 
| disposition to stint illiberally the supplies 
for education when the demand was shown 
to be legitimate. The country was gratl- 
fied to learn that the Congregationalists 
had agreed to avail themselves of the 
grant on condition of the withdrawal of 
the Sth Article, which made religious 
| teaching a sine qua non of the State sys 
}tem. Their objection had been, not to 
State assistance, but to religious condi- 
tions; and to meet that objection the Go 
| 
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rernment had agreed to withdraw the 8th 
Article. What possible objection could 
there be to its withdrawal? The number 
of secular schools in the country was in- 
considerable ; and even if there were 
more, the true position, and that which 
would now be generally maintained, was | 
that, however desirable it might be to 
make religious instruction a portion of 
daily education, the province of the State 
was confined to the promotion of secular 
teaching only. He did not regret the 
omission from the Estimates of £3,000 
for a school Census, which might show how 
many children were at school without 
distinguishing between good and worth- 
less schools ; but the rate of the building 
grant might be advantageously increased. 
It was once 6s, per square foot; it was 
reduced to 4s., and then to 2s. 6d.; and 
the difference between 2s. 6d. or 4s. 
was a large one, and the increase pro- 
posed by the Government Bill would, in | 
many instances, encourage the building of | 
schools, The country was well supplied | 
with schools in the richer districts ; but | 
the large and populous and poor dis- | 
tricts in our great towns were inade- | 
quately provided; and the reduction of | 
the rate of grant materially prevented | 
their establishment in those districts. | 
He did not see why those alterations and | 
improvements that could be made by the | 
mere alteration of the Revised Code could | 
not be adopted, instead of waiting for 
special legislation. He regretted to see 
that £45,000 put down last year in order 
to meet the expected increase in the at- 
tendance at schools, in consequence of the 
passing of the Factory and the Workshop 
Regulation Acts, had been reduced to 
£10,000. The reduction showed that the 
introduction of these Acts into practical 
use would be a very slow and gradual ope- 
ration. With regard to the payments to 
inspectors and their travelling expenses, 
which absorbed a large portion of the Edu- 
cation Grant, he thought the time had 
come when they might be satisfied with 
one class of inspectors only instead of 
three separate inspectors for Church, Ro- 
man Catholic, and British and Foreign 
schools. The present system was not only 
expensive, but it led to administrative diffi- 
culty, for, as each inspector had in his own 
mind a standard by which to pay for re- 
sults, the more you multiplied inspectors 
the more you varied the standards. Then, 
as to the Conscience Clause, he believed 
that the rule should be laid down boldly 
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and broadly that wherever public money 
was spent in school granis every child 
within reach of the school should have a 
right to a secular education, leaving it to 
the parent to decide whether he should 
have religious instruction or not. That 
principle was a just and right one; and if 
it were laid down those heart-burnings and 
disputes which had tended so much to de- 
lay the progress of education would be 
removed once and for ever. The noble 
Lord (Lord Robert Montagu) had stated 
that in round numbers the children who 
ought to be at school were 3,400,000, and 
those out of school 3,100,000, the exact 
difference being 333,000. But he dis- 
trusted these calculations. When you read 
that in Prussia 1,000,000 children were at 
school, you knew that there was an aver- 
age attendance of 920,000. In England 
there was an average attendance of some- 
thing like 926,000; and in order to 
secure that we were obliged to have at 
school 1,376,000 children. This showed 
how imperfect was our system. In Prussia 
no children were reckoned until they were 
five years old. Here we reckoned every 
child from the age of a year and a-half up 
to five; and in our State-aided schools 
there were some 240,000 children under 
five years of age who in Prussia would 
not be reckoned at all. Then there was 
the irregularity of attendance; and if 
that were so great in the State-aided 
schools, where regular attendance was 
one of the conditions of the grant, what 
must it be in the dame schools and others 
where no such influence operated? The 
figures which had been given were fal- 
lacious, and little could be learned from 
them. If you wanted the broad re. 
sults of the present state of education it 
was necessary to look at the Reports of 
the Factory Inspectors, the Reports of 
Edueation Societies in the large northern 
towns, and the Registrars’ Returns of 
persons who, on marriage, were unable 
to write their names. These showed, un- 
happily, that one-half of the working po- 
pulation of this country had not even the 
semblance of education. The work of 
National education was one in which slow 
progress was made ; and it was only when 
generation after generation was properly 
taught that we should have that general 
appreciation of education which prevailed 
in Seotland and in Germany — countries 
which had enjoyed the blessings of educa. 
tion for many years. While admitting 
the great good which had been done of 
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late in spreading education in this country, | than they were. 
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They ought to remember 


he felt that the time had come when it| that, in a free country like this, a great 


was the duty of Parliament to consider | 


what steps should be taken to found a} 


really national system of education. He 
would not enter into the subject now ; 
probably there would be another opportu- 
nity 
allowing the good points which were pre- 
sented in thia year’s statement, he entered 


his strong protest against the notion that | 
we should be satisfied with things as they | 
| subject, that a single instance would not 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he was not | 
surprised that the right hon. Gentleman | 
(Mr. Bruce) who was strongly imbued with | 
| good system of education for the poor until 


were. 


official ideas, should not have relished the 


remarks of the noble Lord the Member | 


for Northampton (Lord Henley), which, 
however, he believed would meet with a 
cordial response throughout the country. 
The Privy Council treated school managers 
as if they were supplicants for alms, rather 
than what they were, persons who made 


considerable sacrifices for the cause of | 
|fore, and though much had been done 


education. He quite agreed with those 
who thought that the compulsory system | 
would be a most dangerous one to try in 
this country. What induced the House to 


adopt this principle in the Factory Acts | 


was a well-grounded fear that otherwise 
the health of the children who worked in 


those factories would suffer, but there need | 


be no such fear in the rural districts. His 


experience was that the children who were | 
educated in our schools in the rural dis- | 
tricts did not remain there, their ambition | 
| school. 


being to get into the Excise and Customs. 


For his own part he did not credit the | 


charges of gross ignorance which were 
made against the working population of 
this country. Ignorant they might be in 
one sense; but then the question was, 
what constituted ignorance ? Some thought 
that others were ignorant because they did 
not know what the former knew or come 
up to their standard. Now the definition 
he would venture on was that every man 
was an ignorant man who did not know 
the business he contracted to perform, and 
that you had no right to call a man igno- 
rant who did know his business, even though 
he might not know other things. He had 
a suggestion to make to all the friends of 
education who attempted to promote it by 
delivering lectures and addresses through- 
out the country—namely, that they would | 
contribute immensely to the success of the | 
cause if, as a general rule, they would! 
make themselves a little less disagreeable | 


Mr. Bruce 


for discussing it; but, while gladly | 


| three, or four schools 


deal was expected from co-operation, and 
that the persons who subscribed to the 
schools oftea made much greater sacrifices 


| than official people. 


Mr. M‘LAREN said, he had taken the 
trouble to inquire about the Bills on ng. 
tional education which had been brought 
into that House for the last twenty years, 
and he could say, with reference to them 
and to the meetings held in Scotland on the 


be found in which a rate was not contem- 
plated as part of the plan. He felt strongly 
convinced that they would never get a 


they made it in the interest of the rate. 
payers to see in what manner their money 
was expended. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Bruce) had ascribed much more im- 
portance and merit to the Scotch schools 
than, he feared, they deserved. Two, 
were often re- 
quired now where one was sufficient be- 


by voluntary efforts there was still a great 
deficiency. With respect to quoting figares 
showing the large attendance at schools 
nothing could be more feilacious. For in- 


| stance, in the Report isswed within the last 


few days by the Education Commissioners 
for Ireland it was stated that 913,198 child- 
ren, or about one sixth of the present popa- 
lation of Ireland, were at school. He did 
not think they would get a country in Europe 
where so large a proportion were really at 
But a few lines farther on it ap- 
peared that the daily average attendance 
was only 321,515. If the larger number 
could have been supposed to be in regular 
attendance, Ireland would be a much better 
educated country than either England or 
Scotland, whereas there was a far greater 
proportion in Ireland of persons who could 
not sign their names there than in any other 
part of the United Kingdom. It was a start 
ling fact that this was the 34th Report of 
the Irish Commissioners. That showed that 
those schools had been in existence thirty- 
four years, and that all the young persons 
married in Ircland within the last few 
years had an opportunity of attending 4 
national school, and yet the result was that 
not more than one-half the people of 
Ireland who had recently been marti 
could sign their names. 

Mr. POWELL remarked that the hon. 
Gentleman who had last spoken (Mr. 
M‘Laren) had fallen into an inaccuracy 
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when he stated that the people of Ireland | floors, but then they were continually mov- 
had enjoyed the advantage of the National | ing about, and where they had to sit long 
schools for thirty-four years. That was | mats were generally put under their feet. 
only the beginning of the system, which | Schoolrooms could not have large mats, 
had been growing up from the time the | and therefore, as the next best thing, 
Commissioners made their first annual Re- | wooden floors were insisted upon. As to 
port to the present, and therefore, neither | the effect of the Workshops Regulation 
the average attendance nor the attainments | Act, he was of opinion that no reliable 
of the people during thirty-four years could | estimate could be formed of the number 
be taken as a fair test of the system. It | of children who would thereby receive 
was true that the system in Great Britain | education. He hoped the unsettled state 
had of late years received considerable ex- | of the education question would not lead 
pansion ; but he could not regard it as | for a moment to the arrestment of its pro- 
satisfactory, either in relation to the igno- | gress. He believed the friends of educa- 
rance which still existed or the increase | tion need not be discouraged by the ap- 
of the population from year to year. He | prehension that their schemes, if founded 
was afraid the right hon. Member for | on sound principles, would be defeated by 
Merthyr (Mr. Bruce) was rather sanguine | any opposition in that House. The days 
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in what he expected from a system of un- 
denominational inspection. The Roman 
Catholies would be extremely reluctant to 
submit their schools to inspection by mem- 
bers of another creed, and he had no doubt 
that undenominational inspection would 
lead to disappointment. He would sug- 
gest that in future years the Estimate 
should not be prepared until the annual 
Report was produced, as it was but right 
that they should have the benefit of the 


light afforded by the Report in preparing | 
and discussing the Estimate. With regard | 


to the abolition of certificates, he hoped 
this country would never take so retrograde 
astep. They might say that in parishes of a 
certain size certificates should not be re- 
quired; but if they were to say that they 
should not be required in schools of a certain 
size, then the result would be a multiplica- 
tion of small schools, coming into competition 
with larger and more expensively-conducted 
schools. He hoped the Government would 


of cold official obstructiveness were past, 
‘and when they observed the amount of 
| ignorance existing they could not but feel 
| that additional exertions were requisite to 
|overeomeit. He would venture to express 
jan earnest hope that proposals for the 
|amendment of our educational system 
| would be received in a friendly spirit, and 
| discussed with a desire to arrive at the 
| best mode of diffusing education among the 
| people of this country. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he agreed 
with the hon. and learned Member for 
| Cambridge (Mr. Powell) that this Vote 
should not be proposed so early in the 
Session, or else that the Report should be 
issued sooner. With regard to the small 
schools, he believed that to relax the de- 
mand for certificates on account of the 
size of a school would be unwise. The 
districts which urgently required assist- 
| ance, owing to the absence or the illibe- 
| rality of wealthy residents, no doubt de- 





re-consider their determination, and that | served consideration ; but he thought their 


they should hear no more of the absence 
of certificates in schools below a certain 
size. It was not in England alone that 
certificates were required, butin all countries 
in which education had made progress. 
They were required in France, in Germany, 
and, after a certain measure, in America ; 
and in America they were accompanied by 
much more severe conditions, because there 
was a much more ample power of with- 
drawing the certificate in cases where the 
teacher became inefficient. With respect 
to building requirements he trusted that 
the Government, though not fastidious in 
regard to architecture, would be strict in 
all matters relating to comfort and health, 
and particularly with respect to flooring. 
At home the children might have brick 


| claims should be met by an arrangement 
| based on the condition of the district, and 
not on the size of the school. He believed 
the inspectors would agree with him that 
inspection as at present carried on could 
not be relied on as the sole guarantee for 
the efficiency of a school. To make it 
such the number of inspectors would have 
to be increased and their visits lengthened, 
this requiring an increased expenditure, at 
which the Committee would probably be 
surprised, so that as things stood the 
guarantee of the good training of the 
master must be retained as well as that 
of inspection. As to the Workshops Act, 
he hoped too sanguine expectations of its 
results would not be indulged in. He re- 
joiced at its passing, since it was a recog- 
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nition of the duty of the employers of |908 young people of both sexes — 599 
labour in workshops ; but the little expe- | males and 399 females—employed in 96 
rience there had yet been of its working | establishments and between the ages of 
justified the belief that the appointment | 13 and 21, the result was that only 36 per 
of inspectors or of a public prosecutor was | cent could read, only 27 per cent could 
essential to its efficiency. If the matter | write, and only about 1 in 20 possessed 
were left to local authorities the influences | any proficiency in what was called “general 
against its efficiency were s0 strong that | knowledge.’’ The examination was in what 
little result could be expected, and informa. | was called the fourth standard, which wag 
tion he had received from the straw-plait-|a very low one. Birmingham was gene. 
ing districts, where the operation of the | rally considered to represent a compara 
Act was particularly required, had con- | tively favourable condition of general edu. 
firmed him in this opinion. He wished he | cation ; and if these were the results in 
could concur in the hopeful view taken by | Birmingham, it was easy to conclude what 
the noble Lord (Lord Robert Montagu). If | must be the state of other parts of the 
his figures were trustworthy we should |country. The fact was, that in our great 
stand almost first, educationally, among | cities a large population were growing up 
civilized nations; but he (Mr. W. E./| which had got beyond the present provi- 
Forster) confessed he had not the slightest | sion for education, and the voluntary 
faith in them, because, whenever these | system was quite unable to cope with the 
figures were tested by actual examination, | deficiency. The noble Lord (Lord Henley) 


education was found to be the reverse of | had spoken of the burdens upon real pro- 
what it was represented to be. The most | perty, and hoped they would not be in- 
recent test with which he was acquainted | creased. But the present state of things 
was supplied by the first annual Report of | entailed tremendous burdens upon real 
the Birmingham Education Society. Some | property in the shape of poor rates and 
gentlemen had made a careful educational | prison rates. It would be a wise expendi- 
survey of Birmingham, and 273 of the| ture of money to put on a little more in 
1,027 streets being chiefly inhabited by the | the shape of a school rate, in order to 
upper and middle classes they had tho-| take it off the other rates. He looked 
roughly canvassed the remaining 754. | forward to a payment of one-third of the 
They made inquiries as to 45,056 children | school expenditure out of the Consolidated 
between the ages of 3 and 15, but assum-| Fund, one-third by the children of the 
ing that the youngest of these might receive | parents, and one-third out of the local 
education afterwards, he would only quote | rates. It was necessary that the respon- 
the Returns as to children between 11 and | sibility for the evil of neglected ignorance 
15 years of age. Of the 13,130 children | should be fastened somewhere, and upon 
of that age, 2,019, or 5 per cent, had| whom could it more fitly devolve than 
never been to school at all and probably | upon the inhabitants of the district? The 
never would go. What was the education | greatest kindness the Legislature could do 
possessed by the remainder, who had been | to a district was to insist upon the in- 
to school? It was this — 4,70] could | habitants taking measures to prevent the 
neither read nor write, and 1,818 could | evil from coming back to them in rates for 
only read ; thus 50 per cent of the whole | paupersand prisons. Complaints had been 
number of children between 11 and 15 | made of the interference with school ma- 
could not read nor write. These figures | nagers exercised by the Privy Couneil; 
erred if at all on the favourable side, for | but with a system of rate-supported schools 
the visitors took the word of the parents, | this interference must necessarily diminish. 
though believing that they in many cases | He regretted that the state of public busi- 
overrated their children’s attainments. Of | ness prevented the Government Education 
3,801 children between 14 and 15, an age | Bill from coming down to that House. 
at which, if they were to receive education | The noble Duke at the head of the Eduea- 
at all they would have received it, the | tien Department (the Duke of Marlborough) 
proportion unable to read or write was | did not probably regard that measure as 
rather larger, being 1,487, or 39 per cent, | sufficient to meet the wants of education, 
while 573, or 15 per cent, could only read, | though he supposed he thought that it was 
so that it was a mere delusion to quote the | all the Government could attempt at the 
figures the noble Lord had quoted to show | present time. Almost everything in the 
that education in the country was in a| Bill, however, was a step in the right 
sound condition. In an examination of | direction ; but, in the present transition 


Mr. W. E. Forster 
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state of education, he entirely objected to | very desirable to have it discussed. It 
the proposal to turn the Revised Code into | would only be necessary, for instance, to 
an Act of Parliament. The proposal to | have a fair discussion on the Conscience 
appoint a Minister of Education had his | Clause, and all the difficulties in the way, 
entire approval ; for he had long considered | not only of its limited application as pro- 
it to be extremely unfortunate that the posed in the Bill, but of its universal appli- 
head of the Education Department was | eation to all grants, would disappear. It 
always a Member of the other House. | was monstrous that children should be de- 
General experience proved that the regula- | nied education in parishes where there was 
tion with regard to secular schools was | only one school, because they would not 
perfectly useless. It caused a great deal | consent to attend to a religious instruction 
of dissatisfaction. Its object, he believed, | which their parents objected to. Another 
was to secure a religious education in all | reason why he regretted that the Educa- 
schools. Even if it was the place of the | tion Bill was not discussed was because the 
Government to secure that object, it could '8th Article of the Revised Minutes re- 
not be secured by that regulation. All| mained unrepealed, and therefore the Con- 
that it required was that one or two verses | gregational Union would be deprived of the 
of the Bible should be read in a school. | grant for another year. Indeed he could not 
Managers who wished to evade that provi- | see that an Act of Parliament was neces- 
sion could do so very easily, But, on the | sary for the repeal of that Article, and if the 
other hand, good schools connected with | noble Lord (Lord Robert Montagu) would 
mechanics’ institutes were unfairly ex-| propose the grant he would meet with no 
cluded from the Government Grant. A | opposition from that side of the House. 
large body of Dissenters objected to the | He regarded the noble Lord’s statement on 
regulation because they held that it was | the progress of education as very satisfac- 
not right for the Government to interfere | tory ; but he was satisfied that they must 
with regard to religious education. Hejin the end come to local rating. The 
thought that there should be only one set of | present system, though it had done a great 
inspectors whose duty it should be to re-| amount of good, was imperfect, and not 
port simply upon secular subjects. The | equal to the occasion. 
Church of England really suffered by an} Coroner SYKES thought it must be 
interference in the management of the | admitted that the existing system had pro- 
religious teaching of Church schools, be-| duced satisfactory results, though they 
cause a clergyman of one school of reli-| might not be altogether commensurate 
gious thought objected to an inspector of | with the amount of money expended. The 
another school of religious thought inter- | inspectors reported from year to year that 
fering in the management of his school. the numbers of scholars increased, and it 
Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, he rose} appeared from the Reports of the Registrar 
merely to ask the noble Lord (Lord Robert | General that the number of persons able to 
Montagu) a Question with reference to the | sign their names also increased from year 
Conscience Clause. He wished to know| to year. The difficulty was in getting chil- 
whether it was the intention of the Govern- | dren to go to school at all, as long as their 
ment during the coming year, in the ab- | parents found their labour profitable. The 
sence of any Bill on the subject of educa-| parochial system of education in Scotland 
tion, to carry out the Conscience Clause in | was admirable in its results. Owing to the 
the manner and in the form in which it | facilities which the sons of farmers and of 
had hitherto been carried out by the Privy | small tradesmen enjoyed for going to the 
Couneil, or whether it was intended only | Seotch Universities, by the aid of trifling 
to apply it in the very limited and, as he| bursaries, many of them became distin- 
he thought, very imperfect manner in which | guished in science, art, and literature, and 
it was proposed to carry it out in the| took the degree of Master of Arts; and 
Education Bill which had been laid before | it was of such men that many of the class 
the House of Lords? He regretted very | of parochial schoolmasters in Scotland was 
much that the Education Bill, which had | composed. Ile had himself presented a 
been introduced into the House of Lords| petition some years ago from seven school- 
by the Lord President (the Duke of Marl-| masters in-Aberdeenshire, four of whom 
borough), after passing through several | were Masters of Arts, while their school 
stages had been withdrawn ; for though | salaries did not exceed £28 a year. Men 
it might not have passed, in consequence of | so qualified did turn out scholars competent 
the pressure of business, it would have been | to go through the University curriculum. 
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He advocated the extension of evening | neither the hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr, 
schools in every direction, and was of | Alderman Lusk) nor the hon. and gallant 
opinion that no child should be allowed to | Member for Aberdeen (Colonel Sykes) 
enter a factory, or be apprenticed, until he | could enlighten them as to what was best 
was educated to a certain extent. Local | to be done in future they had better go on 
rating would not, perhaps, do all that was | voting some money for what already existed, 
expected of it; but it would give the rate-| Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU would say 
payers an interest in the schools, and in-|a few words in answer to the remarks 
duce them to see that the money they con- | which had been made on this subject. The 
tributed was usefully employed. ‘hon. and gallant Member for Aberdeen 

Mr. A.perMan LUSK complained of | (Colonel Sykes) had complained of the 
the elaborate system and the different | apathy of parents in regard to education; 
classes of schools which the noble Lord and the hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr, 
(Lord Robert Montagu) had described. | Alderman Lusk), it appeared, had arrived 
The people were puzzled to choose among | at the conclusion that we must have com- 
so many, and they did not send their | pulsory education. Now, he did not think 
children anywhere. It was discreditable | they could carry out a system of compul- 
to the country that so many children | sory education in England. It might be 
never went to school, and he believed | done in Prussia, but could it be done in 
that the sooner they abolished the Con-| England? For in Prussia they were ac. 
science and such like clauses and adopted | customed to rigorous laws, and minute 
one simple non-denominational system, the | police supervision. But in England per- 
better. He thought the plan pursued with | sons liked to judge for themselves and to 
regard to the payment of the police should | act without governmental interference. In 
be adopted in respect to education. One- | England a man’s house, be he poor or rieh, 
third or one-fourth of the expense should | was his castle. Suppose the police went 
be paid by the Consolidated Fund, and the | to the house of a British labourer and in- 
other two-thirds or three-fourths thrown on | sisted that his children should attend 
the rates. Where there was a will there | school, what would be the result? The 


was a way, and they ought to make up| policeman would quickly be ejected through 


their minds that elementary education | the door. They were not accustomed to 
should be compulsory. | such interference. Beside this, a clause 

Mr. LOCKE said, he could not un- | for compulsory registration was necessary 
derstand what the hon. Member for Fins- | as the very foundation of a compulsory 
bury (Mr. Alderman Lusk) meant. He/ system. There must be an accurate re- 
would not have any Conscience Clause— | gister of every child in a parish, and 
he would not have this—he would not | register of every child in school ; and these 
have that—it appeared he would not} must day by day be compared, and the de- 
have anything. It was all very well to/linquents hunted up by the police. Yet 
talk of “a simple system ;” but what | the House has constantly refused to sane- 
did a simple system mean? Discus-| tion any clause for the compulsory regis- 
sions of that kind might go on all night tration of births. Would they now sanction 
long; there was no reason for their ever | not only that, but also the machinery ne 
coming to an end. The best thing they | cessary for compulsory education also? 
could do was to vote some money for that | Moreover, how was it possible to carry it 
which did exist. It was certainly better | out? How were they to enforce it? Sup- 
than nothing ; and his hon. Friend did not | pose a labourer were summoned because 
point out anything that was better except | his child did not attend school, and he 
nothing. He(Mr. Locke) was at a loss to| pleaded poverty, saying he had a large 
know where they were. The hon. and | family and small wages, and suppose that 


gallant Member for Aberdeen (Colonel | he asked why he should not make use of the 
Sykes) told them of the number of Masters 
of Arts that were schoolmasters in Scot- 
land. But he had always heard that Aber- 
deen Masters of Art were not to be relied 
on; and as for Aberdeen doctors, they 
were a mere joke, for in his early days any 
man who sent £10 to the Aberdeen Uni- 
versity might be made a doctor. But what 





had all this to do with the question? If 
Colonel Sykes ' 


labour of one of his boys to assist in the 
maintenance of the family, would the ma- 
gistrate not be apt to let him off? Next 
day another labourer would appear with 8 
case nearly but not quite so strong. He 
would also be acquitted. Then another; 
he would be discharged. Thus they might 
drive a coach and four through their Act 
of Parliament, and there would be an end 
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of the compulsory system of education. | Scotland, which dated from 1660. But we 
Children did not attend school ; but why | had taken up our system a few short 
was it? On account of the apathy of their| years ago; and yet we were surpassing the 

rents? Get rid of that apathy and the | systems of education which had existed so 
children would attend school ; but if they | long in other countries. The hon. Member 
did not get rid of that apathy he defied| for Finebury said that ratepayers took 
them to carry out a compulsory system. | greater interest in schools when local rates 
Where education was valued, compulsory | were imposed. But was that the case with 
education was unnecessary ; where it was | otherrates? Were not the London Boards 
not valued, compulsory education was im-| of Guardians, for instance, complained of 
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possible. The hon. Member for Bradford | 
(Mr. W. E. Foster) had alluded to the pro- | 
poaal for the appointment of a Minister of | 
Edueation, which he approved chiefly be- 

cause that Minister would bring forward the | 
Edueation Estimates in that House. The | 
object was to give the power to the Crown 

to appoint a Minister of Education, without | 
constraining the Crown to choose a com- | 
moner. The President of the Council had 

at present a multiplicity of duties to per- | 
form, and could not attend to educational 

matters ; while the Minister who adminis- 

tered the system of national education | 
should devote himself to that subject 

alone, and he would find plenty to) 
do. He would have to administer a large | 
sum of money — larger than either the 

Colonial or Home Secretary had to ad- 

minister. Numerous duties would devolve | 
upon him. He would have to concern 

himself with the education of the lower | 
ciass and of the middle class in this country; | 
with the Irish Education system, with 

seience and art, and perhaps with Colleges | 
and Universities. The right hon. Gentle- | 
man (Mr. Bruce) had said that in every | 
country where there was good education, | 
there they found local rating and local | 
efforts; but he denied that they were| 
necessarily combined. Local effort was not | 
peculiar to rating, which was not the result | 
of effort, but of compulsion. Local effort | 
belonged much rather to voluntary sub-| 
scriptions and voluntary labour. The right | 
hon, Gentleman compared our system with | 
that of other countries. Our system was a| 


new one. This was the principle of it: | 


in all the newspapers? Were they not 
vilipended, and most justly censured ? 
Rates were raised for the poor; and yet 
the ratepayers took no interest in the poor. 
They cared only to reduce the rates. And 
would not the same be the ease in regard 
to education when supported by rates? A 
system of false economy would be intro- 
duced, and expenditure would be cut down 
till education itself would die out or become 
so degraded that no one would care for it. 
The hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. 
E. Forster) complained of putting the Re- 
vised Code into an Act of Parliament. But 
the managers of schools complained of the 
constant changes. They feared to under- 
take anything, lest some new Minute might 
damage their interests, and therefore it was 
thought desirable that the Revised Code, 
with many emendations in it, should be put 
into an Act of Parliament, in order that 
there might be a permanent system, in- 
stead of a changeable law. The hon. and 
learned Member for Reading (Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre) asked how the Conscience Clause 
was to be administered. There was no 
change in that respect. He had stated to 
the House last year on May 3, the rule 
which would guide him ; and he had never 
deviated from that rule. Many hon. Mem- 
bers had coraplained that the Government 
had not carried out their original intention 
of removing the 8th Article from the Code. 
But did not the Government propose in 
their Bill to omit that Article, in order to 
respect the scruples of those who objected 
to the restriction it imposed, and to permit 
them to come in without subjecting them 


that local effort should be assisted by the} to the pressure of which they complained ? 
State. The State did not begin the work | The Government showed their animus by 
of education; it had not the initiative.| introducing this relaxation in the Bill; 
It was only when local effort had given) they proved their generosity by withdraw- 
proof of local valuing of education that| ing the Bill. For hon. Members asked 
the State stepped in and gave its aid.| why the Bill had been withdrawn? They 
Such a system had never been tried else- | said it would have been better to have gone 
where. In this country it dated from 1842, | on with the Bill, secing that its provisions 
or at furthest from 1839. It was unfair! would not have been much disputed in that 
to compare that system with the system of | House. The simple answer to that remark 
other countries ; that in America, begin-| was that it was done in generous deference 


ning with the present century, or that of to the wishes of the House. For it was 
2P2 
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Baid that the Government did not possess 
the confidence of the House, and therefore 
that they ought to drop all legislation ex- 
cept legislation of an absolutely necessary 
character, in order that there might be a 
speedy dissolution. In order to secure an 
early dissolution the Government had ac- 
cordingly dropped the Bills they had framed 
with reference to this and to other subjects. 
The right hon. Member for Merthyr Tydfil 
(Mr. Bruce) asked whether it was the duty 
of the State to teach religion at all ; while 
the hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. 
E. Forster) went further, or spoke with 
more courage ; for he said that it was the 
duty of the State to provide secular edu- 
eation only. But what was their end ? 
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What was the object of education? Why | 


should Government assist in promoting 
education? Let anyone make out a case 
in answer to that question. In granting 
funds for educational purposes the object 
of the Government was to make men better 
citizens and better men. If that was not 
the end in view, what other end was there? 
He would like to hear anyone attempt to 
defend a State education except on the 
ground that the Government should strive 
to make men become better. 
State was not to do it, what other body 
was to do it? A body, doubtless, of far 
higher authority; for this was the highest 
end in life. But if that object were to be 
attained it would not be sufficient merely 
to teach reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
or even to give a scientific education. 
Palmer, Rush, Smethurst, Townley, and 
numbers of others whom he could name 
were not deterred from committing mur- 
ders by the education they had received. 
Were they good men? Were they good 
citizens? Therefore some other kind of 
education was necessary, besides secular 
education. That other kind was the most 
necessary ; for its end was the end 
life. But secular education was not ne- 
cessary ; for a tailor could make as many 
coats or a cobbler as many shoes without 
being able to read. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman had even gone a step further, and 
had contended that the different denomi- 
nations of inspectors should be done away 
with, and that they should have only one 
class of inspectors. But that would be 
doing away with the denominational sys- 
tem altogether. That system rested upon 
the power of veto which had been given 
to the different denominations — a power 
which had been wrested from the Govern- 
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he never hear of the controversy concern- 
ing the Management Clauses which raged 
for twelve years? Did he not know that 
each denomination fought the Government 
separately for three or four years; and 
‘that the trust deed, and the Management 
Clause it contained was the treaty of peace 
between that religious body and the Go- 
vernment ; and that the power of veto 
upon the appointment of an Inspector was 
thereby secured for ever? And yet the 
right hon. Gentleman now called upon the 
Government to fight them all at once, and 
to tear up the treaties of peace which had 
been entered into with them by taking 
from them the veto they possessed upon 
the appointment of the inspectors. The 
right hon. Gentleman also said he would 
jrather take the average attendance at 
schools as a datum than any other esti- 
mate of the numbers of the children. 

Mr. BRUCE observed that what he said 
was that he preferred taking the average 
attendance at the schools as a datum 
rather than the numbers on the books, 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, that 
the average attendance did not fairly re- 
present the numbers of children who at- 
tended the schools, seeing that 42 per cent 
attended less than 200 times in the year, 
so that a large number of the children 
would count as fractions in the average 
attendance, instead of units. It was for 
this reason that the average attendance 
was usually taken as representing only 
75 per cent of those who attended school. 
The hon. Member for Bradford had al- 
luded to the statistics contained in the 
‘Report of the Birmingham Educational 
Society; but it must not be forgotten that 
these societies were supported by the money 
they obtained by subscription; and that it 
was not unlikely that their paid secretaries 
and treasurers, whose income depended on 
the existence and amount of funds of the 
| society, would set to work to collect facts 
respecting educational destitution in large 

towns, which, put together, would make 
up most harrowing tales, calculated to in- 
duce silly women and doating old gentle- 
men to subscribe to the funds of the s0- 
cieties. The truth was that no sane man 
would give implicit credence to the Reports 
of these institutions, for they obtain their 
money by making out a bad case. He be- 
lieved he had now answered all the ques- 
itions that had been put to him, and he 
begged in conclusion to thank the Com- 
mittee for the attention with which they 
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ment by each denomination separately. Did | had listened to him. 


Lord Robert Montagu 
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Mz. W. E. FORSTER thought that | 
the noble Lord (Lord Robert Montagu) 
had not dealt justly with the society | 
to which he had referred in such strong 
language. The object of that society was 
not primarily to obtain information; it was | 
to send those to school whose non-at- 
tendance was due to the apathy of their 
parents. In that object it had attained | 
great success, and if the noble Lord had | 
given the subject any consideration lie felt | 
certain that he would not have given ex- 
pression to the opinions which had fallen | 
from him that evening. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he would remind the | 
Committee that the noble Lord in saying | 
that no education was worthy of the name | 
unless it combined religious with secular | 
instruction had in reality censured the | 
policy of the Government, inasmuch as 
the Bill which the Government had intro- | 
duced in the other House of Parliament | 
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chase of books for the Edinburgh Mu- 
seum. These figures would give a total 
reduction on the Vote of £20,600. The 
working of the science schools could be 
shown without troubling the Committee 
with any lengthened statement. In 1867 
there were 212 science schools, attended 
by 10,230 persons, of whom 4,920 were 
examined, and by whom 8,437 papers were 
worked. In May, 1868, there were 302 
schools, attended by 14,677 pupils, and of 
these about 8,000 were examined, while 
13,112 papers were worked. 194 teachers 
had received in 1867 sums varying from 
£1 to £220, the average being £41 per 
teacher. The total sum was £7,976, being 
at the rate of 15s. 7d. per pupil; last year 
the average was 14s. 6d, The examina- 
tions were held simultaneously in 167 
centres. At present 98 schools of art were 
in operation, giving instruction to 17,341 
students, There were 588 schools for the 
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during the present Session had proposed | poor, in which 791,411 poor children had 
to admit secular schools to the benefits of | been taught drawing during the year. In 
State assistance, on precisely the same | 1866, night classes for drawing had been 
footing as was done at present in the case | established for persons above twelve years 
of schools combining religious with secular } of age: there are now 72 such classes. 


instruction. 
Vote agreed to. 


(9.) Motion made, and Question proposed, | 


“That a sum, not exceeding £141,690, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum ne- 
cessary to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 
3ist day of March 1869, of the Salaries and Ex- 
penses of the Department of Science and Art, and 
of the Establishments connected therewith.” 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, it 
was proposed in the present Estimates to 
make several important reductions in this 
Vote. The sum expended in purchases 
for distribution would be reduced by 
£10,000; for examples, by £600; for the | 
purchase of food, &., by £250; photo- 
graphy, by £2,000 ; and books, by £500 ; 
The expenditure on the National Portrait 
Exhibition would be reduced by the whole 
amount, £3,000. In reality, the collection 
had been brought down to the reign of 
Queen Victoria, and might not be con- 
tinued. At all events it might now be re- 
garded as self-supporting, inasmuch as the 
money taken at the doors was very nearly 
sufficient, if it did not exceed, the sum re- 
quired for current expenses. It was also 
proposed to make the important reduc- 
tion of £3,000 in connection with the 


Last year there were 32. In the National 
Art Training School there were 28 students 
training to be masters of schools of art ; 
118 free students receiving tuition and 727 
students paying fees. Several exhibitions 
and scholarships had been established, no- 
tably among which were 60 of £25 each, 
and 30 of £100, which had been founded 
by Mr. Whitworth. 

Mr. DILLWYN commented upon the 
rapidity with which the Vote for this De- 
partment had of late years been increasing. 
In spite of the reduction of the original Es- 
timate there was still an increase of over 
£8,000. For his own part there were 
several directions in which he would rather 
witness a reduction of the Vote than in the 
purchase of books. It was, however, of 
very little, if any use, for any Member to 
attempt a reduction, because his experience 
had shown him that an hon. Member in 
making such an attempt would be under- 
taking a thankless task, and one in which 
he had very little chance of being successful, 
especially when the reduction proposed was 
at all connected with the Science and Art 
Department. [is attention was first di- 
rected to this subject in 1855, when he was 
entirely new to the ways of the House, and 
when the hon. Member for Birmingham 


Royal Museum, Bethnal Green; £250)| (Mr. Bright)—then the hon. Member for 
in the purchase of books for the Jermyn | Manchester—predicted, in language which 
Street Museum, and £1,000 in the pur-|at the time he regarded as overstrained, 
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that which since had actually happened. It | British Museum, responsible both for the 
was at that time proposed to erect a building | Museum and the South Kensington Col. 
of some kind for the reception of works of |lections, ought to be responsible. The 
art ; and the hon. Member then warned the | expenditure of £750,000, to which the 
Committee that they were about to fall into | hon. Member (Mr. Dillwyn) had alluded, 
a trap, because if they agreed toa proposed | though nominally ineurred in London, had 
outlay, the time would soon come when the | really been partly spent for the benefit 
Committee would be assured that the | of the provinces, in training masters and 
building was discreditable to the nation i the collections which were after. 
and to so valuable a collection, and largely | wards to be sent round as models. For 
increased votes would therefore be required | his part, having regard to the successful 
for it. The hon. Gentleman at the same | results which had been attained, and having 
time reminded the Committee that they | had opportunities of judging of the excellent 
were about to launch into an expenditure | social and civilizing results of the science 
which would constantly increase, and which | and art schools throughout the country, 
might last for fifty years. In 1857, the ex- | he felt astonished at the smallness of the 
penses of general management in London | outlay. No man probably had been engaged 
were £2,917 ; in 1868 they had grown to | in more small squabbles than himself with 
£8,507. The general Estimates for Science | the administration at South Kensington, 
and Art had grown from £7,000 in 1857 | or had more frequently spoken his mind 
to £40,000 in 1868. In 1860 there ap- | roundly on particular points when he be- 
peared an item of £17,000 fer permanent | lieved it to be in the wrong; but he felt 
buildings, which had grown to £32,500 in | it due to the authorities there to bear tes- 
the present year. For general and local | timony to the great zeal and energy shown 
management of all schools the expenses | by the Department. Whatever might be 
had grown from £12,000 to £401,590. | the faults of Mr. Cole, or of other men 
The total expense of buildings had been | with whom he was associated, want of a 
£187,000, and the entire expenditure pre- | disposition to ‘‘ go-ahead” could not be 
sented a total of £701,555. He hoped | charged against them. They had organized 
these facts would arouse the attention of the | a remarkable collection of works of art, 
House and the Government, to see whether | which was an honour to the country, and 
we obtained any adequate return for this | it would be only cheeseparing to complain 
Jarge outlay. The only results visible at | of the cost. Let there be one efficient 
present were not admitted by competent | Administration, and let it correspond di- 
judges to offer evidence of good science and | rectly with the British Museum as the one 
good art. There could be no doubt that we | Executive Board for collecting purposes, 
had embarked in a vast and increasing ex- | and the complaints would be considerably 
penditure for a very questionable purpose. | silenced, The real defect lay in the para- 
Mr. BERESFORD HOPE believed | lysis of administration, resulting from the 
that the hon. Member for Swansea had | exercise of divided and often antagonistic 
missed the true reason for the blunders | authority. The Department at South Ken- 
in publie taste which he had denounced. | sington was not to be blamed ; but, on the 
For his own part he maintained that until | contrary, it deserved credit for its achieve- 
there was a real Department of Architec- | ments in the face of this palpable absurdity. 
ture, Science, and Art, there would always | He had listened with regret to the long list 
be an increase of expenditure and a| of retrenchments announced by his noble 
paralysis of efficient administration. The} Friend (Lord Robert Montagu) fearing that 
true remedy for the evil would be found in | some valuable interest must have suffered 
dissolving the ill-assorted marriage between | by those reductions, 
the Department of Practical Education | Mr. GREGORY concurred with his hon. 
represented at the Council Office, and the | Friend who had last spoken (Mr. Beresford 
Department of Science and Art, charged | Hope) that institutions of science and art 
as the former was with responsibilities for| to be efficient must be supported with 
the conduct of elementary instruction of a| generosity by the nation, and he did not 
totally distinct character from those of its | think the total amount totted up by the 
artistic side, and in combining the latter | hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) 
with the more cognate Department of | need alarm the House of Commons. It 
Public Works, under a strong Minister of | was of great importance, however, to have 
Arts, Science, and Public Works. To | regularity and systematic exhibition in the 
this Committee the trustees of an enlarged | Department, and it was still more import- 


Mr, Dillwyn 
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ant to have in the institution at South 
Kensington a museum to step in where 
the British Museum ended, starting with 
the Mediseval Collections and coming down | 
to the present time. But, as long as 
things were in their present fluctuating 
condition, it was impossible for this to be 
done. He wished to see the Kensington 
Museum separated from the educational 
Departments. That museum might be} 
made for medisval art what the British 
Museum was for ancient art. Then he) 
wanted to know who was responsible 
for the purchases made for the Ken-| 
sington Museum. He understood there | 
was no system in regard to the responsi- 
bility of these purchases. He heard that 
gentlemen at the British Museum had been 
applied to for their assistance in the matter, 
but had refused it; and he was further 
informed that the next application for advice 
was to tradesmen who dealt in articles of | 
the character of those which it was pro- | 
posed to purchase. He did not say that) 
opinions ought not to be taken; but he 
did contend that some authority ought to 
be responsible for the purchases. The 
next point to which he had to refer was! 
the removal of the iron buildings from | 
South Kensington to Bethnal Green and | 
the erection of a museum at the latter | 
place. Last year a Vote of £5,000 was 
taken, and this year a further Vote of | 
£10,000 was proposed to be taken for 
the removal of those buildings, and for 
other purposes in connection with the estab- 
lishment of a museum at the East End of 
London. He presumed there were other 
purposes in view, because £15,000 could 
scarcely be required for the removal of the 
buildings. [Lord Ropert Montacu: The 
buildings have to be erected also.] Now, | 
in his opinion, this was a matter on which | 
the opinion of the House of Commons 
ought to be distinctly taken ; because if it 
was intended to scatter objects of art about 
London and to exhibit them in different 
museums, there was not a town in the 
kingdom which would not feel itself en- | 
titled to put in its claim for a museum of 
its own to be established at the public ex-| 
pense. Once more he protested against | 
the publication of what was called the | 
Universal Art Catalogue. He had done! 
80 when the Department proposed to pub- 
lish that catalogue in the supplement of 
The Times. The reason given for that | 
had been that The Times was read all | 
over the world. The House, however, | 
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was opposed to this publication of the 


‘ 
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Art Catalogue in Zhe Times. So, when 
that failed, the next step taken was to 
publish the catalogue in the supplement 
of Notes and Queries. It could not be 
said that the supplement of Notes and 
Queries was read all over the world. If 
it was intended to publish merely a small 
catalogue which would enable a person to 
refer to an object in a moment, he should 
not have objected to that ; but to publish 


/a@ universal art catalogue, apart from the 


catalogue of the British Museum, was as 
puerile a waste of money as had ever 
been undertaken. The original project was 
to make a catalogue of all works of art 
necessary for an art library; but now 
this project had expanded into the absurd 


‘scheme of making a catalogue which, as 


Mr. Quaritch showed in his excellent 
statement laid before the House last year, 
would embrace every work which had an il- 
lustration within it. Ifthe noble Lord (Lord 
Robert Montagu) could not separate the 
item for this catalogue from the sum re- 
quired for printing the catalogue of the Bri- 
tish Museum, he should feel bound to take 
the sense of the Committee on the subject. 

GeneraL DUNNE felt, with the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. Gregory), that 
every town in the country would have as 
good a right to apply for the establishment 
of local museums as well as a district of 
the metropolis. He thought it most pre- 


_posterous that while the Science and Art 


Grant to the whole of Scotland was only 
£17,000, and in Ireland an amount in- 
commensurate with her wants and the taxa- 
tion she paid, one of the most unpromising 
districts in London got £15,000. The 
Geological Survey, if properly carried out, 
was a matter of considerable importance, 
especially in regard to coal, and he had on 
a former occasion wished to know whether 
the labours of the Commission were to ex- 
tend to Ireland? The Secretary to the 
Treasury had promised to inquire aud state 
the decision come to on this point, and he 
now wished to renew the question. 

Sm PATRICK O'BRIEN said, he saw 
that the sum of £15,000 was to be appro- 
priated to purchases made at the recent 
Paris Exhibition, and he should be glad to 
know what was the precise nature of those 
purchases ? 

Mr. POWELL thought the House ought 
to be generous in dealing with any Govern- 
ment proposal for the cultivation of science 
and art. He wished, however, for some 
explanation of a charge of £3,000 for the 
preparation of papers, &c., for examination ¢ 
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Vote had been reduced to the extent of; hon. Member (Mr. A. Seymour) had pro. 


£600 by the two Art Referees having been | 
done away with; but, on the other hand, | 
£300 had been added to the salary of the | 
General Superintendent. 
informed, therefore, whether that gentle- 


Ile wished to be! 


man discharged the duties which formerly | 


devolved upon the Art Referees? He 
thought that if a large sum of money was 


laid out on an institution like the Kensing- | 
ton Museum, it was advisable the House | 


should see that the public got a quid pro 


quo for their money, and that mere rubbish | 


of specimens were not purchased. 


He 


trusted the noble Lord would explain why | 
| authority was selected, and the result was 


| that the work was better done and done at 


so large a sum as £10,000 was put down 


for specimens ? 
Sir WILLIAM STIRLING-MAX- 


WELL remarked that the reason assigned 


for the publication of the Art Catalogue | 
| institution because it was in Bethnal Green 


was that the attention of persons interested 


in art would be directed to it, and that | 


as the work progressed. 
factory to know whether such a result had 


| 


followed the publication of the catalogue, | 
and also whether there had been any de- | 
| through that medium circulated far and 


mand for the work on the part of the public. 


Cotone, SYKES thought no hon. Mem- | 


ber ought to gradge the money that had 
been expended on the South Kensington | 
Museum, which no person, of whatever | 
age, could visit without bringing away a| 
new idea in his mind, at least ; he spoke | 


for himself. Indeed, in hia opinion, that 


ceeded on a wrong assumption with regard 
to the General Superintendent, who was 
not called upon to discharge the duties of 
an Art Referee. It was true, however, 
that £300 a year had been added to the 
salary of the gentleman in question—Mr, 
Cole ; but this was by way of recognizing 
the great efforts he had made in establish- 
ing the Museum. Since the abolition of 
the permanent Art Referees, gentlemen 
skilled in different branches of science and 
art were consulted as to intended pur- 
chases, and were paid according to a set 
scale of fees. In each branch the best 


a cheaper rate than under the old system. 
As to the Royal Museum at Bethnal Green, 
he might remark that it was no more a local 


than the British Museum was a local in- 


they would make corrections and additions | stitution from the cireumstance of its being 


It would be satis- | 


situated in Bloomsbury, or than Kew Bo 
tanical Gardens because they were in Kew. 
With reference to the publication of the 
Art Catalogue in Notes and Queries, it was 


wide, and many corrections from corre- 
spondents had come in. Copies were sent 
abroad and they elicited the information 
required. It was originally contemplated 
that the Geological Survey should termi- 
nate in 1875-6, but Sir Roderick Murchison 


| was anxious that it should be completed 


Museum did as much for the instruction | 


of the people, by the eye, as all the ele- 
mentary schools in the country. 


Mr. SCOURFIELD doubted whether 


these very large collections really promoted | 
the circulation of a knowledge of science | 


and art, and expressed his belief that in 
this respect a few well-chosen specimens 
were far more effective. A high authority 


earlier, and the staff was increased last 
year in order that the survey might pro- 
ceed more quickly. A report of the pro- 
gress of the survey, accompanied by maps, 
was published every year. No steps were 
taken towards purchasing anything at the 
Paris Exhibition until the Committee ap- 
pointed by the House had published its 


| Report, and then three gentlemen were 


on the subject had remarked that the con- | 


templation of works of art without under- 
standing them jaded the faculties and en- 
slaved the intelligence. 

Mr. AxtpermaNn LUSK said, he was 
anxious to know who were the parties re- 
sponsible for the expenditure in the De- 
partment under discussion. He was of 
opinion that it would be much better to 
expend a large sum at once upon a suit- 
able building than to be annually spending 
amounts of money in detail for the pur- 
pose of enlarging and improving the pre- 
sent edifice, which was by no means an 
ornament. 


afr. Powell 


sent over to make the purchases recom- 
mended by the Committee. These might 
be seen at South Kensington Museum. 
The increase in the number of science and 
art schools necessitated the increase in the 
Estimate for the preparation of examination 
papers and diagrams, and if £1,600 was 
exceeded last year, £3,000 would not be 
more than sufficient this year. The ex- 
hibition of art specimens was not confined 
to London ; they were sent all over the 
country. Many bad been sent to the Ex- 
hibition at Leeds ; a similar collection was 
to be sent next year to Bolton; and in- 
dependently of special exhibitions, pictures 
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and works of art were constantly circula- 
ting among the art schools, where the 
pupils had the opportunity of studying them 
and making copies, while the public had 
also the privilege of inspection. Doubtless 
a large collection kept at one place would 
not be favourable to the general advance- 
ment of art; but broken up for circula- 
tion the collection could no longer be re- 
garded as a largeone. The Lord President 
and himself were responsible for the expen- 
diture, and of course could be called to ac- 
count for it in the House ; but the utmost 
care was exercised in the making of pur- 
chases, which were entertained only upon 
report, and not effected without further 
reference. 

Mr. DILLWYN protested against the 
prineiple of granting money to the Bethnal 
Green Museum, on the ground that it was 
tobe a means of education to the people 
of the East End of London as distinct from 
those of the West. Were that principle 
thoroughly carried out, Liverpool or Swan- 
sea might advance claims for money upon 
the same ground. One of his objections to 
the South Kensington Museum was that 
it was a local museum scattered about in 
different places ; and he always thought it 
would have been better if thelarge sum spent 


there had been expended on the British 


Museum. He insisted that there ought to 
be a collection of works of art and science 
in the metropolis worthy of the nation, and 
not a collection merely for the purpose of 
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educating a locality in science and art. If 
collections were to be established in par- 
ticular localities, where was the expenditure | 
for such things to stop? If every locality 
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they would flock to the Royal Museum 
there. Why should it not be a national 
museum. He was at a loss to know. 

Cotone. SYKES said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) had asked 
where the expenditure was to stop, if mu- 
seums were established at Liverpool and 
other places. The answer was simply this— 
Liverpool and other large towns were rich 
enough to supply themselves with museums ; 
but Bethnal Green was poor, and a Vote 
of the Committee would enable them to 
get instruction which otherwise they could 
not get. 

Mr. LOCKE asked how the £20,000 
set down for the ‘‘ Auxiliary Museum in the 
East of London’’ was to be expended ? 
He had understood that it was to be ap- 
plied to the purchase of the land at Bethnal 
Green. Was it to be devoted to carting 
away the ‘‘ Brompton boilers’ to Bethnal 
Green ? 

Mr. BENTINCK said, his noble Friend 
(Lord Robert Montagu) had made no allu- 
sion to the question of the permanent 
building. In 1866 an Estimate was laid 
before the House, showing that £420,000 
was asked for by the Science and Art De- 
partment for the permanent building. The 
Treasury reduced the amount to £220,000. 
Last year the Estimate was brought on 
for discussion on the 9th of August, when 
nobody was present, and the result was 
that it passed without attracting public 
attention. What he wanted to know was 
whether the Government had agreed with 
the officials of the Science and Art De- 
partment to limit the expenditure to 
£195,000, and, if so, where were tho 


was to have its collection, the expense! plans to show how that sum was to be ex- 
would be gigantic. He suggested that the | pended? He should be glad to learn whe- 
appointments, which were very good ones, | ther the noble Lord was willing to guaran- 
in the national collection, should be held | tee that, after the £195,000 had been ex- 
out as premiums to men who distinguished | pended at the rate of £32,000 per annum, 
themselves in art and science. | no further sum would be asked for. 

Loro ROBERT MONTAGU denied; Mr. BRUCE desired to say a few words 
that this was a local museum. It was in on this Vote, inasmuch as it was the late 
every way national, and the objects dis- | Government that was really responsible for 
played there were sent by turns all over | the expenditure to which the hon. Gentle- 
the kingdom. What was meant by the | man (Mr. Bentinck) had just referred. The 
term ‘‘local museum ?’’ Had hon. Mem- | origin of this Vote had been alluded to by 
bers ever asked themselves what was | the hon. Member for Swansea(Mr. Dillwyn). 
meant by a national museum? Every | In 1860 the right hon. Gentleman the 
museum must be in some place. Was it | Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe) moved the 
therefore local? The inhabitants of | appointment of a Committee on the subject, 
Bloomsbury and the rich who had car-/and the Committee recommended that a 
riages came from a distance to see the | plan for a permanent building should be 
British Museum. Yet it was called a adopted. The whole of the South Kensing- 
national museum.. The working classes | ton Museum had been a matter of gradual 
of Bethnal Green could not reach it; but | growth, The production of a plan was in- 

' 
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sisted upon on the part of the Treasury by | 
his hon. Friend the Member for Pontefract | 
(Mr. Childers), and the expenditure was | 
limited to £195,000, which was to be ex- 
tended over six years. It was that plan| 
which their successors had adopted, and | 
when the £195,000 should be expended it! 
would be for the House of Commons to de- | 
cide whether the building should be in any | 
way extended. He was also to some extent | 
responsible for the system adopted with re- | 
gard to Referees, for as one of a Commission 
of Inquiry upon the subject of the Depart- 
ment he had decided against the appoint- | 
ment of permanent Referees, and had ap- 
proved the selection of gentlemen known to 
be qualified to judge of the particular 
matter on which a decision was required. 
Mr. CANDLISH reminded the noble 
Lord (Lord Robert Montagu), that he 
had not informed the Committee how much 
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of the Vote was to be expended on the Art | 


Catalogue. 
Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU replied that 


the sum proposed to be expended in that | 
| deal better than he could have done. 


In answer to the 


direction was £1,000. 


hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. Locke) | 


he might say that the land required for the 
erection of the Bethnal Green Museum had 
been purchased. 


Mr. GREGORY said, his criticism upon | 


the Bethnal Green Museum had not been 


dictated by any feeling against that par- | 
He should be glad to wit- | 
ness a more general extension of museums | 


ticular district. 


over the country; but he thought some 
definite and fixed principle ought to be laid 
down, so that persons in different locali- 
ties might know what local exertion was 


necessary before they could expect to re- | 
ceive any State assistance. The Art Cata- | 


Jogne, however, to which the responsibility 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Merthyr Tydfil (Mr. Brace) also ex- 
tended, was the subject to which he now 


particularly desired to allude. The opinions | 


referred to by the noble Lord did not in the 
slightest degree justify the preparation of 
this enormous catalogue, in the first number 
of which thirty-five different editions of | 
isop were quoted. Mr. Quaritch, the 
eminent bookseller, had distinctly stated 
that tocarry out the idea of this catalogue 
it would be necessary to include every 
species of book containing illustrations. | 
It might, and no doubt would, be well to 
make a thoroughly good catalogue of the 
existing library in South Kensington Mu- 
seum ; but such a catalogue as the one 
now in course of preparation involved a! 


Mr. Bruce 
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foolish and a useless waste of public money, 
and it was with a view to prevent this 
waste that he now moved that the Vote 
be reduced by the £1,000 intended to be 
devoted to the preparation of this cata- 
logue. 


Service Estimates. 


Motion made, and Question put, 


“That the Item of £2,500, for Preparation, 
Illustration, and Printing of Catalogues and In. 
ventories of the Museum, and Universal Art Ca. 
talogue and Inventories, be reduced by the sum 
of £1,000.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes .34; 
Noes 54: Majority 20. 
Mr. BENTINCK complained of not 


| having received a reply to his inquiry, 


He asked whether any plans of the build- 
ing, which it was said was to cost £195,000, 


| would be laid before the Committee ? 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, the 
reason he had not replied to the Question 
of his hon. Friend was because the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Merthyr 
(Mr. Bruce) had given an answer a great 
His 
hon. Friend had asked whether he would 
lay the plans to which he had referred be- 
fore the House? All he could say was 
that the plans and the Correspondence had 
been laid before the House in July, 1866. 
The buildings in question would cost only 
£195,000, and the expenditure would be 
spread over a period of six years. If any 
further expenditure was to be incurred, it 
must be done with the sanction of the 
House. He could not prophesy what the 
House might think well to do at a future 
time. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(10.) £6,063, to complete the sum for 


| the University of London. 


(11.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £10,992, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 3lst 
day of March 1869, for the Salaries and Expenses 
of the National Gallery, including the purchase of 
Pictures.” 

Mr. BENTINCK expressed a hope that 
this Vote would not be pressed that night 
in the absence of many hon. Gentlemen 
who took an interest in it. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he was 
sorry he could not accede to the request of 
He had already in- 
timated his intention of bringing on the 
Vote. 
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Whereupon Motion made, and Question, | 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 


tinck,)—put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Vote agreed to. 


(12.) £800, to complete the sum for | 
the British Historical Portrait Gallery. 


(13.) £235,195, to complete the sum | 


for National Education in Ireland. 
(14.) £730, Commissioners of Educa- | 
tion in Ireland. 
(15.) £2,155, to complete the sum for | 
the Queen’s University, Ireland. 
(16.) £1,740, to complete the sum for 
the National Gallery, Ireland. 
(17.) £5,083, to complete the sum for | 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other Allow- | 
ances, Great Britain. 
(18.) £34,040, to complete the sum for | 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund, Pensions, &e. | 
(19.) £30,400, to complete the sum for | 
Relief of distressed British Seamen. 


(20.) £145,857, to complete the sum | 
for Superannuation and Retired Allow. | 
ances, 

Mr. Atpzenman LUSK said, this Vote | 


had increased by more than £8,000. He} 


complained that offices were abolished and | 
young officers pensioned, and new clerks | 


appointed. The officers, instead of being | 
pensioned, ought to be transferred to other | 
Departments and utilized. 
Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- | 
QUER admitted that these allowances 
should be watched with great jealousy, and 
that it was undesirable to grant them to 
persons fit for service except on very | 
special grounds. 
of Trade the re-organization of the De- 
partment had necessitated the abolition of 
certain offices, some of which had been | 
held for a very long time by men who | 
could not well be now put to junior work. | 
Allowances in these and other cases had 
been granted with great care. 
Mr. Atperman LUSK said, the War | 
Office had pensioned a number of clerks, | 
tome not very old, and at the same time 
the number of clerks had been increased. 


Vote agreed to. 


(21.) £13,134, to complete the sum for | 

ospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland. 

(22.) £4,915, to complete the sum for | 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other Allow- | 
ances, Ireland. 

(23.) £14,000, to complete the sum for | 
emporary Commissions. 


In the case of the Board | 


{Juxx 4, 
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(24.) £780, Malta and Alexandria Cable, 


and Balmoral Telegraph. 
and ask leave to sit again,’—(J/r. Ben- | 


| posed, 


(25.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


“That a sum, not exceeding £19,377, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum ne- 
cessary to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 
3lst day of March 1869, for certain Miscellaneous 
Expenses.” 

Sir J. CLARKE JERVOISE objected 
to the enormous expense of the inspectors 
of cattle. He begged to move the redue- 
tion of the Vote by the sum of £11,058, 
being the amount charged for the Vete- 
rinary Department of the Privy Council. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Item of £11,058 17s. 6d., for the 
Veterinary Department of the Privy Council Office, 
Salaries and Expenses, be omitted from the pro- 
posed Vote.”—( Sir Jervoise Clarke Jervoise.) 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he hoped 
the] hon. Baronet would not persevere in 
the Motion. The Vote was to provide for 
current expenses, many items of which had 
been incurred during the past year. At 
present there was a Treasury Commission 
investigating this head of expenditure, 
which would probably lead to considerable 
reductions, 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. CHILDERS asked for an explana- 
tion of the item of £6,070 for robes, 
collars, and badges for the Knights of the 
several Orders, the charge last year having 
been only £1,500? 

Mr. Atperman LUSK complained of 
the item of £6,000 for robes, badges, and 
collars which had increased to that sum 


from £1,500, at which it stood last year. 
| He thought such a sum unreasonable, and 


one that could not be justified. He moved 
that it be reduced to that amount, £1,500. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had inquired into the 


|matter when he was Secretary of the 
| Treasury, and considered that they could 


not refuse to insert this item. If the 
Committee now passed this Vote he should 
be prepared to make a further explanation 


| on the Report. 


Mr. DISRAELI explained that these 
honours were conferred by Her Majesty, 
and it was therefore obvious that the item 


| ought to stand. 


Mr. Atperman LUSK withdrew his 


| Motion, but gave notice that he should 


move the reduction of the Vote by £4,500 
on the Report. 
Original Question put, and agreed to, 
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(26.) £31,599, to complete the sum 
for Local Dues on Shipping under Treaties 
of Reciprocity. 


(27.) £2,000, for promoting the Culti- 
vation of Flax in Ireland. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK complained that 
the greater part of the Vote was really 
expended in travelling expenses—namely, 
£1,860, and he also condemned the prin- 
ciple of the Vote. Why should Irishmen be, 
as it were, bribed to do ther duty to them- 
selves? The farmers of Irelaud were in- 
telligent men and could get on very well 
without it, if they were left alone. He 
moved the omission of the item. 

Tue Eant or MAYO explained that the 
increase of the Grant was due to certain 
representations that had been made to the 
Government respecting the importance of 
proper instruction being given to the Irish 
people in the cultivation of flax by com- 
petent instructors. The Vote was not to 
be regarded as a permanent one. 

Mr. CHILDERS pointed out how the 
Vote had increased, although it was to 
have been only temporary, and trusted it 
would speedily disappear altogether from 
the Estimates. 

Mr. M‘LAREN thought the Vote ought 
to be altogether omitted, as everybody 
seemed to have somebody else to watch 
him, and in that way £1,860 was spent 
in travelling. 


Motion made, and Question put, 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £2,000, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 


of March 1869, for encouraging the Cultivation | 


of Flax in the South and West of Ireland.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 43; 
Noes 18: Majority 25. 

House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Monday 
next. 


Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [May 29] reported. 
Res. 7. (Register House, Edinburgh). 
Mr. WALDEGRAVE-LESLIE ob- 
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Sir WILLIAM STIRLING - MAX. 
WELL said, that the powers of the Lord 
Clerk Register were already very great 
and that both his powers and duties would 
be considerably increased by a Bill now 
before the House; it appeared to him 
neither expedient nor fair to confer powers 
or impose duties on an unsalaried officer, 

Mr. M‘LAREN contended that the 
office of Lord Clerk Register was a mere 
sinecure. It was held at one time bys 
Governor General of India (Lord Dalhousie), 
it was then abolished, it was then revived 
as an honorary office, and now it was pro- 
posed, without any increase of duties, to 
make it a salaried office. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE was 
of opinion that the Scotch Members had a 
right to complain of the surplus fees being 
sent to the Treasury without adequate 
provision being made for the performance 
| of official duties. 

Mr. CRAUFURD agreed in the opinion 
| that the office of Lord Clerk Register 
| ought no longer to be a sinecure. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, it was 
true that in the case of Lord Dalhousie 
| the office of the Lord Clerk Register was 
|@ sinecure. The duties were performed 
|by a deputy, but Lord Dalhousie did 
|not receive the salary. The salary had 
| been abolished by Act of Parliament, and 
| could only be revived by the same means. 
| He certainly thought that the office ought 
| not to be a sinecure ; but as to the ex- 
| tent to which the office might require re- 
| vision, and what the amount of salary 
ought to be, he was not prepared to give 
any opinion. 


Report. 





Resolution 11. (Government Prisons 
and Expenses of Transportation). 


Mr. CHILDERS renewed the question 
he had put on a previous evening, as to the 
absrdity of sending the convicts to Gib- 
| raltar, when their labour would be of value 
| in this country, and desired to know whe- 
| ther his hon. Friend (Sir James Fergusson) 
| could give him an assurance that the pre- 
| sent extravagant system should be altered ? 

Si JAMES FERGUSSON said, the 
the fact was that the convict prisons ia 
England were full. Formerly that was 


served that a Committee in 1866 had | not the case, because 600 convicts were 
unanimously reported that a salary should | Sent to Australia every year; but now, in 
be attached to the responsible head of the | Consequence of transportation having been 
important office of the Lord Clerk Re- | put an end to and from the fact that under 
gister; and he wished to know whether | sentences of penal servitude convicts were 
the Government intended to adopt the re- subjected to more lengthened detention, we 
commendation of the Committee? had more convicts at home than we could 


t 
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sell provide for. About 200 were con- | 
sequently sent to Gibraltar a short time) 
since; but no more would be sent this) 

because for the present we could 
provide for them in this country. In Gib- 
raltar convict labour was of value, from | 
the great difficulty, if not the absolute im- 
possibility, of obtaining free labour. The 
works at Chatham might be pressed on 
with greater rapidity if more convict labour 
were employed ; but to do this it would be 
necessary to construct barracks for them, | 
and it was doubtful whether it would be 
advantageous to incur the expense. It 
should be remembered, too, that formerly | 
s large number of convicts were housed in 
bulks, but that that system had been) 
abandoned. He could therefore assure the | 
hon. Gentleman that there was no inten- | 
tion of sending any convicts to Gibraltar | 
ifit was possible to accommodate them at | 
home. 


Resolutions agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter | 
before Two o'clock. | 


{June 5, 
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might have fallen through when brought 
before the Committee of Standing Orders. 
This clause was, therefore, not introduced 
till after the second reading, when it was 
inserted by the Select Committee. That 
clause required that all foreign cattle should 
be taken to one particular place on the 
Lower Thames to be slaughtered, and this 
prohibited the use of a number of private 
wharves, where the cattle trade had hitherto 
been carried on. This, in point of fact, 
would be to take away the property of per- 
sons who were now conducting their busi- 
ness according to law. The clause had 
given rise to large claims for compensation; 
and, as it had been introduced by a Select 
Committee, as it interfered with private 
rights, and as it contemplated objects not 
within the original Notices, he thought that 
it ought to be referred back to the Exa- 
miners. 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU thought 


| he had a little to complain of, as he did not 
| get notice of this Motion. 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, the 
Notice was on the Paper, and he fixed it 
for to-day in order to escape the charge of 


, delaying the Bill. 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU contended 


| that this could not be regarded as a Private 
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| Bill, and should not be subject to the laws 


which applied to Bills of that description. 
A Private Bill was a Bill introduced for 
the particular benefit of certain persons. 


| Their benefit was, of course, the injury of 


MINUTES}—Pvsiic Brirr—Committee— Esta- | 
blished Church (Ireland) [117]. 
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METROPOLITAN FOREIGN CATTLE 
MARKET BILL.—MOTION, 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON moved that it 
be referred to the Examiners of Petitions 
for Private Bills, to inquire whether the 
Amendments which have been introduced 
in the Select Committee on the Metropoli- 
tan Foreign Cattle Market Bill involve any 
infraction of the Standing Orders. The | 
right hon. Gentleman said that this Bill | 
was introduced to the House in a most im- 
perfect form, inasmuch as its main object | 
was not indicated by any of its clauses. | 
He made inquiry as to the reason of this, 
and, after some difficulty, he was told that 
the reason of this clause not being intro- | 
duced was, that the Notices which had been 
given in the Gazette of the intention of the 
Government to bring in this Bill would not 
cover the ground, and that, therefore, if 
the clause had been introduced, the Bill | 


others. A Committee was therefore ap- 


| pointed by Parliament to adjust their con- 
| flicting interests—and Parliament acted in 


its judicial capacity. Then a surprise, or a 
point suddenly raised without due notice 


| might cause considerable injury to one of 


the parties, and might prevent the Commit- 
tee from judging justly. Hence, the Stand- 
ing Order which applied to the case. But 
this was a Public Bill, as a reference to Sir 
Thomas May’s book, at pages 627, 628, and 
728 would show. This was a Bill for the be- 
nefit of the country at large. It stood among 
the Orders for Public Bills, and could not, in 
any way, be regarded as a Bill for the particu- 
lar benefit of any individuals. Besides which, 
there had been no surprise, in the matter, 
because, in November last year, he himself 
gave Notice of the clause in question, 
and it had appeared on the Notice Paper 
every Saturday since. That Notice was 
quite in accordance with the Preamble of 
the Bill. The Preamble stated that it was 
expedient to make a market for the sale 
and slaughter of cattle, and if the slaughter 
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of cattle was out of the Order of Refer- 
ence, so was their sale. But he had had no 
opportunity of introducing the clause be- 
fore it went to the Committee upstairs, 
because the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 


ber for Ashton (Mr. Milner Gibson) rose on | 


the second reading, and opposed the Bill 
on the very ground that compulsory slaugh- 
ter at the waterside was not in accordance 
with the recommendations of his (the Trade 
in Animals) Committee. He then regarded 
compulsory slaughter as the very principle 
of the Bill. 
then said that he would not divide the 
ITouse if the Bill might be referred to a 
hybrid Committee. The clause was then 
put in manuscript into “ the filled up Bill.” 
which was sent to all the petitioners against 
the Bill, and laid before the Committee. 
Nay, more ; every petitioner against the 
Bill had alleged this very point of compul- 


sory slaughter as the special ground of | 


objection against the Bill. The counsel 
for the promoters, in opening the case, 
read this very manuscript clause as the 
very point and essence of the Bill. Every 
witness who was called against the Bill 
endeavoured to prove that the Bill would 
be injurious, because of the compulsory 
slaughter; and the wharfingers and but- 


chers and others claimed compensation on | 


that very ground. Thelearned Counsel (Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt), when closing his case 
against the Bill, rested chiefly on this very 
clause; but never raised the objection that 
the clause was contrary to the Standing 
Orders. It was clear, therefore, that full no- 
tice had been given and received, that there 
was no surprise, and that the objection was 
merely technical, and was raised only for 
the sake of delay. But what would follow ? 


If that clause were out of the Order of | 


Reference, the Compensation Clause, which 
was inserted as a corollary to it, should 
also be struck out; and all the evidence 
of the opponents which referred to it, was 
also cut of the Order of Reference, and 
could, therefore, not be received by the 
House. He would, however, not object 
to the matter being referred to the Exa- 
miners, on the honourable understanding 
that the Bill should not be in any way 
delayed. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he had 
no intention of delaying the progress of 
the Bill; but the course he proposed would 
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But the right hon. Gentleman 
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Ordered, That it be referred to the Examiners 
of Petitions for Private Bills to inquire whether 
| the Amendments which have been introduced jp 
the Select Committee on the Metropolitan Fore} 
| Cattle Market Bill involve any infraction of the 
| Standing Orders.—(Mr. Milner Gibson.) 
Mr. MILNER GIBSON then moved, 
|in order that the persons interested might 
have full notice, and be able to send in 
| their memorials to the Examiners, the ad. 
| dition to his first Motion of the following 
| words— 

“ Memorials complaining of non-compliance 
with the Standing Orders be deposited in the 
| Private Bill Office not later than Tuesday the 
| 9th day of this instant June, and that the Ex. 
| aminer do give three clear days’ notice of the 
| sitting.” 
| Motion made, and Question proposed, 
| “That Memorials complaining of non-compli- 

ance with the Standing Orders be deposited in 
| the Private Bill Office not later than Tuesday the 
| 9th day of this instant June, and that the Exa- 
miner do give three clear days’ notice of the sit- 
| ting.”—(Mr. Milner Gibson.) 


| Mr. DODSON pointed out that such 
| a Resolution was hardly necessary, as the 
| Examiners were in the habit of giving two 
| days’ notice, and he thought it would be 
sufficient if the matter were left to them. 


| Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


POST OFFICE—THE CAPE MAIL. 
QUESTION. 


| Mr. MORRISON said, he wished to ask 


|the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 


| there is any objection to the bi-monthly, 
| as well as the monthly Mail for the Cape 
| of Good Hope, being embarked and disem- 
| barked in the port of Plymouth ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : The bi- 
monthly as well as monthly Mail will be 
embarked and disembarked at Plymouth 
as soon as the new Contract is brought 
into operation. 


| ARMY—OFFICERS IN COMMAND OF DE- 
POTS.—QUESTION, 


| Corone, FRENCH said, he would beg 
| to ask the Secretary of State for War, If 
| the Circular relating to Officers in Com- 
|}mand of Depots, issued last year, is t¢ 
' extend to those Officers in Command before 
| that Circular was issued from the Horse 
| Guards ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, I find, 


not occasion any delay, as the Bill was} on inquiry, that no circular of the nature 
not to be proceeded with until Monday | referred to by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
week, and during next week there would | ber, was issued last year ; and I presume 
be ample time for the inquiry he proposed. | that the circular to which the Question 


Lord Robert Montagu 
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refers was one issued in December, 1866. | the last part of the Question, he would 
I hold a copy of the circular in my hand, | remind the hon. Gentleman that, with the 
and it does not appear to be open to the | consent of the Government, a Committee 
Question he put. It consists of three | had been appointed to inquire into the 
clauses, and the first begins thus — ‘* The | subject ; and, in courtesy to that Commit- 
present Lieutenant Colonels of Depot | tee, he had abstained from pressing the 
Battalions shall remain in undisturbed ) Bill, while they were prosecuting their in- 
possession of their employment until re- | vestigations ; but, as soon as their Report 
moved by casualties.” The last clause is | was presented, it was his intention to take 
this—‘‘ Officers appointed at any period the sense of the House on the second 
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hereafter shall hold the appointment for | 
five years.” No words can be more clear | 
than these to show that the regulation is 


to have no retrospective action. 


BOUNDARY COMMISSIONERS’ REPORT. | 
QUESTION. 


Mz. STOPFORD said, he would beg to | 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to adopt the recommendation 
of the Select Committee as to the non- 
extension of the Boundaries of fifteen Bo- 
roughs, contrary to the Report of the 
Boundary Commissioners ? 

Ma. DISRAELI: Sir, we go into Com- 
mittee on Monday next on the Boundary | 
Bill, and then the Members of the Com- 
mittee will have an opportunity of giving | 
the reasons which induced them to adopt 
the recommendation which they have 
offered to the acceptance of the House, and 
I shall listen to those reasons with much 
interest. 





ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES BILL, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SCHREIBER said, he would beg 
to ask the hon. Member for Meath, Whe- 
ther, ata recent meeting of Roman Ca- | 
tholie prelates, presided over by Arch- 
bishop Manning, it was decided that, in the 
present state of public feeling in this | 
Country, it would be inexpedient to proceed 
with the Bill for the repeal of the Eecle- 
siastical Titles Act ; and, whether, in| 
consequence, he is now in a position to 
state what course he will pursue, with res- | 
pect to the Bill in question ? 

Mx. MAC EVOY, in reply, said, except 
that inferentially, by means of the Notice 
of the hon. Member, he had no reason to 
think that any such meeting aa that to 
which the hon. Gentleman referred had 
been held. If the hon. Member was cor- 
rectly informed upon the subject, he must 
enjoy more of the confidence of the Roman 
Catholic prelates than he (Mr. Mac Evoy) 
could lay any claim to. With regard to 





| Question of the noble Lord. 
| Army Estimates were moved, he entered 
| into a full statement of the changes which 


reading of the Bill. 


ARMY—WAR DEPARTMENT. 
QUESTION. 

Tne Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he would beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War, with reference to his pro- 
mise that Vote 18 in the Army Estimates 
(Administration of the Army), should not 
be taken until a statement of the proposed 
changes in the organization of the War 
Department had been laid upon the Table 
of the House, When that statement will be 
submitted to Parliament; and, whether 
any statement of proposed alterations in 
the audit of Military Accounts will be laid 
before Parliament in sufficient time to 
enable the Committee of Public Accounts 
to consider them during the present Ses- 
sion ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, in re- 
ply, that he did not recollect having made 
any such promise as that referred to in the 
When the 


were intended in the War Department ; 


| but the details were not yet completed, and 


therefore he could not lay them upon the 
table of the House. As regarded the 
Audit Department, only one alteration had 
been made, and that was the transfer of 
the Department from the Assistant Under 
Secretary to the Parliamentary Under Se- 
eretary. The regulations, however, were 
not yet complete; but when they were, he 
would have no objection to lay them upon 


the table. 


Tne Marqvess or HARTINGTON 


| said, he and others were under the impres- 


sion that, in the course of a desultory con- 
versation in Committee on the Army Es- 
timates, the understanding that Vote 18 
shall not be taken till the statement in 
question has been laid on the table of the 
House was arrived at. It is most important 
that the House shall have the statement 
before proceeding to the Vote. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
must repeat that he did not recollect hay- 
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ing made any promise on the subject, but | Member for Whitehaven (Mr. C. Bentinck) 

he would endeavour to meet the wishes of | on the subject, and he should be glad to 

the noble Lord if he would eemmenmnened their views as to the re-erection of 

with him privately. the colonnade and archway either in Bedge. 
bury Park or elsewhere. 


: ee _| Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
SUPPLY—METROPOLIS—BURLINGTON | thought that the noble Lord ought to have 


IlOUSE.—OBSERVATIONS. He did ait 
Order for Committee read. 


| given a more serious answer. 


| believe the intention of the Government to 


. : knock down to the highest bidder the 
Pe ag Rigg: wd = on pa ‘colonnade of Burlington House had been 
Chair.” . oF stated in that House. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE wished to 
call the attention of the First Commissioner | NAVY—GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 
of Works toan advertisement which, to his | OBSERVATIONS. 
great surprise he read in The Times of that} Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
morning. It announced a sale by auction | rose to call the attention of the House to 
of the ‘valuable materials of the colon- | the circumstance that the daughters of 
nade, with Doric stone columns and frieze,” | Seamen killed or disabled in the service of 


of Burlington House. That handsome 
colonnade of Burlington House, which had 
been so much talked of in that House, and 
the gateway, an interesting specimen of 
the architecture of the last century, were, 
it appeared, to be knocked down to the 
highest bidder. This sale would bring a 
few miserable pounds to the credit of some 
Government Department ; but it would 
either remove from the metropolis or 
utterly abolish a monument ‘of archicture 
which, besides being of historical interest, 
possessed a considerable amount of archi- 
tectural beauty. The Government might 
take power to re-erect this colonnade and 
portico in one of the public parks or gar- 
dens—at Kew, for instance, or South 
Kensington, or Kensington Gardens. If 
not the colonnade, they might, at least, put 
up the archway as an entrance to some- 
thing. He must protest against the Van- 
dalism which neglected these monuments 
of the art and history of this country. It 
was bad enough when such things were 
done by private individuals ; but when the 
Government allowed such objects to go to 
the hammer it was time a protest should 
be made. Ue trusted that the noble Lord 
would give the House some assurance that 
these monuments should not be knocked 
down to the highest bidder ; but that they 
should be re-erected somewhere, on ground 
belonging to the country, where they might 
remain as monuments of architecture of 
an interesting period in our history. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he 
should be very happy to treat privately 
with his hon. Friend with respect to the 
sale of this colonnade. He was already in 
communication with his hon. Friend the 


Sir John Pakington 





the Country do not enjoy the privilege of 
maintenance and education at Greenwich 
Hospital. 

Mr. CORRY said, iv reply, that under 
the wording of the statutes the daughters 
of seamen and marines killed in action 


| would appear to have an equal claim with 


their sons to share in the funds of the 
Hospital. It was not the intention of the 
Admiralty to re-establish a girls’ school in 
connection with Greenwich Hospital, bat 
they were disposed to think that a certain 
portion of the income of that institution 
might be appropriated to the purpose of 
aiding local institutions for the education 
of the daughters of seamen and marines 
in the various ports. The question was 
referred to in the Report of the Greenwich 
Hospital Committee which would be pre- 
sented in a few days, when his hon. Friend 
would see what was proposed. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH (IRELAND) 
BILL.—QUESTION. 


Lorv CLAUD JOHN HAMILTON 
said, he rose to put a Queation to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone) in reference to 
this Bill. He said the right hon. Gentle 
man had expressed a desire to respect all 
vested interests, and there were in Ireland 
a large and meritorious body of gentlemen 
—the vicars-general and registrars of dif- 
ferent dioceses—who held their offices for 
life by patent ; but whose incomes derived 
from fees for the registration of institutions 
and consecrations, would, if the Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman became law—and he 
(Lord Claud John Hamilton) sincerely hoped 
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it would not do so—be seriously affected. | South Laneashire (Mr. Gladstone) which 
He wished to know, If it was the intentionof | had been carried, laying the foundation 
the right hon.’Gentleman] to introduce a | for the disestablishment of the Episcopal 
Clause in his Bill to compensate those gen- | Church in Ireland on the principle of reli- 
tlemen for the loss they would sustain ? gious equality, a fourth Resolution had 
Mr. GLADSTONE: It is the fashion, | been carried, affirming the necessity of 
sometimes, to complain of want of Notice. | discontinuing the grant to Maynooth and 
[think the noble Lord would have done | the Regium Donum as soon as the Epis- 
better to have placed a Notice of his Ques- | copal Church in Ireland should be dises- 
tion upon the Paper; and probably a better | tablished. The Bill upon which they were 
course still would be to raise the question | about to go into Committee had been 
in Committee ; but, as at present advised, brought in to give effect to the intentions 
I may say that I apprehend the gentlemen | expressed in the first three Resolutions; 
in question are entitled to certain fees for | but in order to place all denominations on 
the performance of certain duties. But I | an equality in Ireland, it appeared to him 
am not aware of any fact—no representa- | to be necessary to treat the grant to May- 
tion has been made to me to show that | nooth in exactly the same manner as they 
they have a right to require that certain | were about to treat the Established Church. 
things shall be done in order that they may | The Bill enacted that when any archbishop- 
receive fees for doing them. ric, bishopric, or other benefice became 
vacant, no successor should be appointed 
NAVY—GREENWICH HOSPITAL. to it, but that its revenues should be paid 
QUESTION. ne a om to be placed — — of 
i certain Commissioners ; an a subse- 
Mr. SEELY said, he would beg to quent clause, in the case ae any con- 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, gregation would be deprived of the reli- 
When the Report of the Committee ap- gious services to which they had been ac- 
pointed to inquire into the present system | eustomed through the non-appointment of 
of management of Greenwich Hospital and | 9 successor to their clergyman, temporary 
Schools (which was laid upon the Table provision was to be made by the Commis- 
of the House on the 19th of May last)} gion for continuing the services of their 
will be in the hands of Members ? ‘church. It appeared to him it would be 
Mr. CORRY said, in reply, that the only fair and consistent that some step 
Report of the Committee appointed to in- , should be taken with regard to Maynooth 
quire into the present system of manage- | analogous to that adopted by the Bill to- 
ment of Greenwich Hospital and Schools, wards the Established Church. Accord- 
together with the Evidence, which was ingly, understanding that it was only by 
voluminous, would be in the hands of | an [nstruction to the Committee that could 
Members in a few days. be done, he had placed on the Notice Paper 
the Motion with which he would conclude, 
referring to any vacancies which might 
occur in the professorships or other offices 
connected with the College of Maynooth, 
COMMITTEE. and also to a large number of studentships 
Order for Committee read. in that institution, for which sums were 
| paid out of the Consolidated Fund. The 
a. prey atc Rid move an Instrue- Bill provided against any extension of the 
“That it be an Instruction to the Committee, that | Botabliched Chusch in Ireland, the Sed 
they have power to provide in the said Bill, that | section being to this effect— 
the tenure of every office connected with the Col-| “It shall not be lawful for the Ecclesiastical 
lege of Maynooth be subject to like conditions | Commissioners for Ireland to make any new grant 
with those to which officia! tenures connected with | for the building, re-building, or enlarging of any 
the Established Church in Ireland will be subject | church or chapel, or for the building of any glebe 
after the passing of this Act, and that no money | house, or the augmentation of any benefice or the 
shall be payable under the Act 8 and 9 Vic. c. 25, | maintenance of any minister or the purchase of 
to the Trustees of the College of Maynooth for | any house, land, or tithe-rent charge.” 
or for the use of any senior student or other stu- | 
dent to be admitted after the passing of this| That clause, taken in connection with the 
Act.” Ist clause, clearly pointed to the conclu- 
He said, that in addition to the three Re- | sion that, while all rights of property and 
solutions of the right hon. Member for | all interests of individuals were to be re- 
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spected, no extension of the Established | declared that when effect was given to the 
Church was to be permitted. Therefore, | 1st by disestablishment of the Irish Chureh, 
if they were to deal in the same manner | then the grant to Maynooth and the Regium 
with Maynooth College, it would be neces-| Donum should cease. But the hon. Gen- 
sary to enact that no money should con-| tleman proposed to prevent any students 
tinue to be payable out of the Consolidated from entering the College of Maynooth 
Fund to the Trustees of that institution for! between the present time and August, 
the maintenance of any senior or other | 1869; so that the operations of the Col- 
students admitted after the passing of the! lege, as far as new students were con- 
Act. The principle of the Resoiutions was | cerned, would be immediately and entirely 
that all Churehes in Ireland should be | stopped. The hon. Member could not have 
equally deprived of any assistance from | understood the provisions of the Bill nor 
the State ; and the Bill based upon them | the explanation given of them by the right 
having for its object to prevent the crea-| hon. Member for South Lancashire, who 
tion of any new life-interests connected | had said that those provisions, combined 
with the Established Church, he thought | with the Chureh Temporalities Act and 
that, in all fairness, the same rule ought | the gencral ecclesiastical law were sufi- 
to be applied to appointments in the Col-| cient to enable every function and opera. 
lege of Maynooth. In order that that | tion of the Established Church in Ireland 
might be done, he now begged to move his | to go forward, in different hands, indeed, 
Instruction. | but as really and efficiently as if the Bill 

After a brief pause, during which no| were not passed. If the proposed In. 
hon. Member rose to second the Motion, | struction were agreed to the operations of 
Mr. Darsy GrirritH said, he would second | Maynooth would not go on ; while all that 
it. was contemplated by the Bill in respect of 


‘ . | the Established Church was the prevention 
Motion made, and Question proposed, | oF the growth of any new interests, and 
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“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee, | 


that they have power to provide in the said Bill, 
that the tenure of every office connected with the 


the Church itself was left to be dealt with 
by the new Parliament. When they were 


College of Maynooth be subject to like conditions | going to establish religious equality he very 


with those to which official tenures connected | much objected that they should take this 
with the Established Church in Ireland will be | small sum from the religion of the mass of 
subject after the passing of this Act, and that no ithe Irish people, while they allowed the 


money shall be payable under the Act 8 and : . 
9 Vin, c. 25, to Trustees of the College of | Irish Church Establishment to be dealt 
Maynooth for or for the use of any senior student | with by the new Parliament. He thought 


or other student to be admitted after the passing nothing could be more unfair; and he 
of this Act.”—(Mr. Sinclair Aytoun.) | would simply remark that the Regium 
Cotone. GREVILLE-NUGENT said, | Donum was left out of sight. He was 
he considered this Instruction quite un- | quite satisfied with the assurance of the right 
necessary, and quite irrelevant to the Bill | hon. Member for South Lancashire that no 
before the House. The object of the Bill | more State funds should be applied to 
was not to disestablish the Irish Church, religious purposes, and if that were not 
but to prevent the growth of new personal | sufficient for the hon. Member, let him 
interests in it between the present time | look again at the 4th Resolution adopted 
and the period when the new Parliament, to | by the House, which said that when the 
which that matter was to be relegated, would | Church of Ireland had been disestablished 
come to dea! with it. The hon. Gentleman | the grant to Maynooth and the Jtegium 
(Mr. Aytoun) desired to establish religious |Donum should be discontinued. It was 
equality, but his proposal, if carried, would | therefore unnecessary to adopt the proposed 
have a totally different result. It was a | Instruction. He would move as an Amend- 
mistake to say that the Bill gave effect to | ment, in the words of the 4th clause of 
the lst Resolution of the right hon. Mem-/ the Bill, substituting Maynooth for the 
ber for South Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone). | Established Chureh, that— 
That was remitted to the new Parliament. | Every person who shall be appointed to any 
The Bill gave effect only to the 2nd Reso- | office in the College of Maynooth, after the pass- 
lution, which was merely intended to pre- | 198 of this Act, shall hold the said office subject 
vent the growth of new vested interests in | °° *e Pleasure of Parliament. 
the interim. The hon. Member said he} Amendment proposed, 
wished, by his Instruction, to carry out the | To leave out from the words “ Bill, that” to 
4th Resolution, but the 4th Resolution | the end of the Question, in order to add the words 


Mr. Aytoun 
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“every person who shall be appointed to any office | 
in the College of Maynooth, after the passing of | 


this Act, shall hold the said office subject to the 
pleasure of Parliament,” — (Colonel Greviile- | 


Nugent,) 
—instead thereof. 
' 
Mr. GLADSTONE: On a former even- | 
ing when my hon. Friend behind moj 
(Mr. Aytoun) made a Motion relating to, 
this subject, before the Bill was introduced, | 
we were necessarily led to enter upon 
questions by which deep feelings were likely 
to be excited, because religious differences 
and questions of principle were involved. | 
Bot 1 am not aware that on the present 
oecasion any topic of that kind can natu- 
rally or properly be introduced ; because, in 
fact, on the former occasion we determined 
the principles on which we would proceed, 
and left for consideration nothing but ques- 
tions, important indeed, but comparatively 
small, as ta the mode in which effect was 
to be given to those principles. I wish 
just to point out to the hon. Gentleman 
that in my opinion he cannot consistently 
yote in favour of his own Instruction, be- 
cause I am sure his intention is to adhere 
to the basis on which the House founded 
these proceedings, and his Instruction as it 
stands does not adhere to that principle. 


As the hon. Member for Longford (Colonel 
Greville-Nugent) has pointed out, there are 
two stages in the process which we on this 


side of the House contemplate. One is the 
final and entire disestablishment of the 
Church in Ireland, and the other the esta- 
blishment of a provisional and intermediate 
state of things under which, as we consider, 
every spiritual and pastoral office of the | 
Chureh is to go forward without difficulty 
and with sufficient provision made for it 
from the same sources as before, but no} 
new vested interest is to be created. The! 
House has adopted a Resolution to the} 
effect that when legislative effect is given | 
to the 1st Resolution about the disestab- | 
lishment of the Irish Chureh, then the | 
grants connected with Presbyterian and | 
Roman Catholic purposes shall be wound | 
up. I think my hon. Friend will see that 
he cannot possibly found his Instruction | 
upon that Resolution. It is too much, and | 
it is too little. It is too much, because the | 
4th Resolution points simply to the pe- 
riod of the disestablishment as the period | 
at which certain measures are to be taken 
with regard to bodies other than the Es-| 
talished Church; while this Instruction | 
would stop absolutely, so far as the admis- 
sion of new students is concerned, the 
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operations of the College at Maynooth. It 
is entirely beyond the scope of the 4th 
Resolution, which has really nothing to do 
with this intermediate period, and it is, as 
applying to the College of Maynooth, a 
measure and rule of procedure which we do 
not apply to any of the offices of the Esta- 
blished Church. Therefore the Instruction 
errs on the side of excess. But it also errs 
on the side of defect, because when the 
hon, Member makes that provision with 
regard to the College at Maynooth he takes 
no notice of the reference in the 4th 
Resolution to the Regium Donum. On the 
simple ground that this Instruction goes 
much beyond the rule that the Suspensory 
Bill proposes to apply to the Establishment 
in Ireland, I apprehend that it is totally 
impossible for the House with consistency 
or propriety to accede to it. But the hon. 
Member for Longford, basing his Amend- 
ment upon grounds which are perfectly 
just and intelligible as far as principle is 
concerned, does really raise the point which 
I think the House ought to consider, and 
which we may consider without prejudice 
from any controversial topic whatever. We 
wlio are friendly to the Bill are all agreed— 
and I do not think many of our opponents 
will differ from us in the opinion—that if 
the Irish Church be disestablished public 
grants should cease for other bodies; and 
not only so, but I think our agreement 
must extend one step further, and must go 
to this point, that if the Suspensory Bill 
be passed the two other bodies must be 
put substantially upon the same footing as 
the Established Church with reference to 
the operation of that Bill. That, I hope 


| and believe, is the real object of my hon. 


| Friend. 


Then comes the question as to 
the mode in which we can best give effect 
to that opinion. I quite agree that if the 
Suspensory Bill should become law, no 
person appointed to be a Presbyterian mi- 
nister, or to be a professor or officer of 
Maynooth, or to be a student of May- 
nooth, ought to acquire any vested interest 
whatever in any shape. But ought we to 
legislate for that purpose? I do not think 
that is a matter in which any religious 
body, as such, has an interest. It is in 
my view a question for Parliamentary con- 
sideration, and it is a question on which 
I should be disposed to attach great weight 


| to the opinion of the Government, who are 


the most natural and proper guardians of 
the privileges and powers of this House in 
these matters of form. My own opinion 
is that it would not be convenient to in- 


2Q2 
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troduce into this Bill any provision on this 
subject. We are in the habit upon many 


occasions of barring by law the growth of | 


new vested interests where those interests 
are derived from property ; but I am not 
aware of any case in which we have by 
law barred vested interests where those 
interests had no other basis than the votes 
of this House or the provisions of an Act 
of Parliament. If any case can be pro- 
duced it may materially alter my opinion. 
Last year from this side of the House it 


was proposed to relieve the Consolidated | 


Fund, by repealing an Act of Parliament, 
from the grant which now supports certain 
Bishops and clergy in the West Indies. 
The Government did not think it con- 
venient to do that by an Act which was to 
be passed last Session ; but it was urged 
from this side that if the passing of an 


Act was postponed till the present Ses- | 
sion, no Bishop or other dignitary or cler- | 
gyman should take any vested interest if | 
We did not | 


appointed in the meantime. 
pass an Act of Parliament for that pur- 


pose, but if 1 remember right it was en- | 


trusted to the Executive Government to 
make sufficient provision through its officers 


to carry out the intention of Parliament, | 


and to warn persons accepting offices not to 


expect that they would have any vested in- 
terests. That appears to me to be thie pro- | 
per course to follow on the present occasion. 
I entirely agree that these parties should 
be placed on the same footing, after the 
passing of the Suspensory Act, as the | 


Members of the Established Church. 


4th Resolution; but I think 
ceedings. 
to the mode of doing it. There is another 
difficulty — namely, that if we were to 
legislate to the effect that no professor at 
Maynooth shall have a vested interest in 
his appointment after the passing of the 
Suspensory Act, the question would arise 
as to what course we should adopt with 


respect to the Presbyterian minister. You | 


may say that he is paid by a vote of this 


House year by year, and that he has not | 
the security which an Act of Parliament | 
The | 


question is whether a Presbyterian minister | 


gives. But that is not the question. 
has that sort of vested interest which, though 
not recognized, this House is accustomed 
torespect. The 4th Resolution places the 
vested interests of the Presbyterians on the 
same footing as the Grant to Maynooth, for 
it declares that when legislative effect shall 


Mr. Gladstone 
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The | 
House is not bound to do that by the} 
they are | 
bound to do it by the spirit of their pro- | 
The only question | raise is as | 
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|have been given to the 1st Resolution re. 
| speeting the Established Church in Ireland 
it is right and necessary that the grant to 
| Maynooth and the Regium Donum be dis- 
| continued, ‘‘due regard being had to all 
personal interests.’” The consequence is 
that the vested interests of the Presby- 
| terians are to be respected. It would be 
unfair to prevent the growth of interests 
that are not regarded as legal interests at 
| all, in the case of the Roman Catholics, 
and not in the case of the Presbyterians, 
It appears to me that the best method 
would be to look to the progress of this 
Bill ; and when it becomes Jaw that would 
be the period when the Executive Govern. 
ment, either of itself or on the Motion of 
this House, should convey to the parties 
interested a sufficiently distinct warning 
of the intentions of the House. I fear that 
what I have said may appear somewhat 
fastidious, but I do not wish to fetter the 
discretion of this House in the work of 
legislation’; and I fear that if we pass 
a statute giving a legal form to vested in- 
terests which appear to be founded ona 
| moral and equitable right, we may perhaps 
| fetter the action of the House. I think 
we should pursue the wisest course if we 
were not now to attempt any measure of 
this kind, but at a later stage of the pro- 
ceedings to revert to the subject. At the 
same time I, as an independent Member 
| of this House, do not claim for myself any 
| other than a secondary part in deciding a 
matter of this kind. I look to the Go- 
vernment as the natural guardians of the 
privileges of the House, and as the best 
advisers on that point; and any course | 
may take will be very much governed by 
the opinion which they may express. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he considered 
that the endowments of Maynooth would be 
| placed by the Instruction on the same 
footing as those of the Established Chureh 
of Ireland under the Suspensory Act. The 
difference between the Resolution now pro- 
posed and the 4th Resolution adopted by 
the House was, that by this Resolution the 
action of the law would be simultaneous in 
reference to Maynooth with the action of 
the law in reference to the endowments of 
the Established Church. The endowment 
of Maynooth was a legislative creation. 
| Prior to the Act of 1845, the provision for 

the officers of Maynooth, and also for the 
| senior students, who were like the Univer- 
sity scholars at Oxford, was voted from year 
to year in the Estimates. Ifit should be the 


pleasure of Parliament they might revert to 
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the system in use before that year. He 
thought the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Mr. Aytoun) had done perfectly right in 
not including the provision for Presbyterian 
ministers, called the Regium Donum, in his | 
Resolution, because that provision stood on 
a perfectly different footing, being made by 


{Jone 5, 





an annual Vote of the House. When they 
heard so loudly proclaimed the intention of 
establishing religious equality, and were 
asked to pass with that view an Act sus- 
pending the functions of the Ecclesiastical | 
Commission in Ireland, and suspending the 
permanent appointment of any clergyman 
of the Established Church, it seemed to him 
that the hon. Member for Kirkealdy (Mr. | 
Aytoun) was merely acting on the decision | 
of the House, and preventing it from being | 
betrayed by delay, in proposing the Reso- | 
lution now placed in the Speaker’s hands. 
Objecting to the whole Bill as anticipating 
the decision of a future Parliament he felt 
that if it was right to legislate at all it was | 
as right to legislate with regard to Maynooth | 
as with regard to the Established Church. 


| vernment. 


of a vested iuterest. 
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them was that any person to be appointed 
to an office in the College of Maynooth 
after the passing of this Act should hold 
the said office subject to the pleasure of 
Parliament. He had pointed out what 
happened last year. It was contemplated 
to pass an Act at a future period with- 
drawing the salaries of the West India 


| Bishops, and it was likewise contemplated 


and intended by the House that any per- 
son who was appointed before that Act 
should pass should take no vested interest, 


}and this was a transaction wholly in the 


hands and under the guidance of the Go- 
He therefore wanted to know 
whether they thought the same plan they 
pursued last year should be followed on 
this occasion, or whether they thought 
that, in this case, the right of parties aris- 


|ing under Act of Parliament, the House 
|of Commons should, through a previous 
| Act, warn the parties that they would 


have no right, in case of being appointed 
after that date, to anything in the nature 
This was a question 


| of considerable importance as one of Par- 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.’’ 


185: Majority 76. 


Question proposed, 

“That the words ‘every person who shall be 
appointed to any office in the College of Maynooth, | 
after the passing of this Act, shall hold the said | 
office subject to the pleasure of Parliament,’’ 


be added instead thereof. 
CoroneL GREVILLE-NUGENT said, 


he thought, after the exposition which had | 
been given by his right hon. Friend below | 
him (Mr. Gladstone), he should best con- 

sult the opinion of the House by asking 

leave to withdraw his Amendment. He | 
should leave it to the new constituency to 
decide the question of the Regium Donum 
and Maynooth when the Irish Church had 
been disestablished. 

Mr. SPEAKER asked whether it be 
the pleasure of the House that the hon. 
Member have leave to withdraw his Amend- 
ment? [** No, no!’’] 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
again appeal to the Government on the 
question which now opened for their con- 
sideration ; it was one simply as to the 
mode of procedure usual in the House. | 
Here was an Act charging on the Consoli- | 
dated Fund a certain sum of money for | 
the purpose of providing for the expenses | 


‘liamentary procedure. 
}nion before on it; 


The House divided :—Ayes 109; Noes | 
| for guidance to those who had a general 


jand also that of the hon. 


He gave his opi- 
but he thought it a 
matter on which they might naturally look 


charge over the Business of the House ; 
and he should be very glad to have the 


| opinion of the Government upon it—not 
| disguising his own opinion that the course 
|taken last year was, on the whole, the 


right one; but being quite aware that 
when the suspensory measure passed some 
measures must be taken to convey to par- 
ties that notice which he believed was 
common in like eases—although passing a 
statute was without precedent in cases of 
this kind, however proper it might be 
where there was a real endowment, and 


/where parties held their emoluments by 
‘some title quite distinct from and beyond 


that of mere vote. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, so 
far as I am concerned, I had no wish that 
any further interference should take place 
at this stage of the Bill; but it seems to 


/me that in principle the proposal of the 


hon. Member for Kirkealdy (Mr. Aytoun) 
Member for 
Longford (Colonel Greville-Nugent) is just 
in itself and in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Bill of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Gladstone). The mode 
of carrying out the object of this proposal 
appears to me to be comparatively imma- 


of Maynooth ; and the proposal before | terial as long as we give full notice to the 
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persons who are to be affected by it. Upon| Nugent) withdrawing his Amendment. Ip 
that ground, therefore, I should not have/ such a case he should propose to his hon, 
objected to the proposal of either of the| and gallant Friend to vote against the 
hon. Members, except upon the ground| Motion. He had witnessed with great 
put by Mr. Speaker, that it would be in- | surprise the course which had been taken 
convenient in a Bill of this kind to intro-| by the Ministers of the Crown on the 
duce a subject not absolutely kindred with | division which had just taken place, It 
it. But as the Instruction is before the| was well the country should know the 
House I cannot help saying that it seems | course the Government took, because then 
to me to be in entire conformity with the | they would be all made acquainted with 
principle of the Bill that those who take | what the “truly Liberal policy” held out 
offices in Maynooth for the future should | by the Government was, and what they 
hold them subject to the pleasure of Par-| meant by “ religious equality,” which the 
liament. Any probable case that might} noble Lord the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
arise would be met by the Instruction | said was the policy they would pursue— 
moved by the hon. Member for Longford. | although the Home Secretary repudiated 
I hope and believe that the Bill itself will | the idea of religious equality. The Bill of 
not reach the stage which the right | the right hon. Member for South Lanea- 
hon. Member for South Lancashire (Mr. | shire would only suspend the creation of 
Gladstone) contemplates; but, in the event | any further appointments in the Established 
of its becoming an Act of Parliament, the | Chureh for a year ; whereas the Instruction 
right hon. Gentleman says it would then | of the hon. Member for Kirkealdy (Mr. 
become necessary to call the attention of | Aytoun) would be to put an end to the 
Parliament to the question. But I think | College of Maynooth for ever: for the Bill 
that by calling the attention of Parliament | for suspending appointments in the Irish 
to it now we shall be giving due notice to | Church was merely a temporary measure, 
those who are likely to be affected by the | whereas the Instruction provided that no 
provisions of the Bill. Should the matter | student shall be admitted to the College 
go to a division, I shall vote for the In- | of Maynooth ‘‘ after the passing of this 


struction which has been moved by the | Act.”’ The Instruction did not say “during 


hon. Member for Longford. | the continuance of the Act,”” but “after 
Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, he | the passing of the Act.’’ It was well that 

thought that the system of instructing | the country should know what course the 

Committees had been carried to too great | Government took upon this question. 

a length. The House had agreed that it; Corosen STUART KNOX said, he was 


should be an Instruction to the Committee | glad that the Government had not, by 


of the Whole House on the Scotch Reform 
Bill that certain English boroughs should 
be disfranchised, and now it was proposed 
that it should be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House upon a Bill re- 
lating to the Established Church that pro- 
visions should be introduced with regard to 
the College of Maynooth. There was no 
legal parity whatever between the benefices 
of the Irish Church, which were freeholds 
vested in the persons holding them, and 


the endowments of Maynooth, which were | 


annuities created by Parliament, and there- 
fore liable to be dealt with at the pleasure 
of Parliament. He did not understand why 
Her Majesty’s Government, who were op- 
posed to the suspension of appointments in 
the Established Church in Ireland should 


be in favour of the suspension of those in | 


the College of Maynooth. He hoped that 
the House would reject this Instruction. 
Mr. COGAN said, he hoped the House 
would not interpose to prevent the hon. 
Member for Longford (Colonel Greville- 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy 


| giving advice, fallen into the trap which 
| had been Jaid for them by the right hon. 
| Gentleman opposite, who was entitled to 
the whole discredit which might attach to 
| the Bill, which he (Colonel Stuart Knox) 
| hoped would never become law. 
Mr. AYTOUN, in reply to the hon, 
| Member for Kildare (Mr. Cogan), said, 
| that of course the clause introduced in ac- 
|eordance with the Instruction would only 
| last for the same time as the Bill. 
Sir GEORGE GREY observed that it 
| was no use going to a division on a question 
| on which there was no real difference of 
opinion. A division would very inade- 
| quately express the opinion of the House, 
and the only question was how the wish 
| of the House was to be accomplished 
—that no new vested interests should be 
| created in Maynooth or the Regium Donnm, 
| pending the settlement of the question 
of the Irish Church. He thought his 
| hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel Greville- 
| Nugent) should persevere with his Motion, 
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and he would propose as an Amendment| Gentleman had been called upon to say 
to insert after the word ‘* Maynooth,” the| that he would not apply any portion of the 
following words ‘‘ and likewise every Pres-| revenues of the Irish Chureh, or the equi- 
byterian minister hereafter to be appointed; valent of them, to the support of the 
to receive a share of the Regium Donum.”’| Roman Catholic Church in Ireland ; and 





Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
osed Amendment, by inserting after the | 
word “ Maynooth ” the words— 

“And likewise every Presbyterian Minister 
hereafter to be appointed to receive a share of | 
the Regium Donum.”—(Sir George Grey.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there | 
inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Question, 

“That the words ‘every person who shall be | 
appointed to any office in the College of Maynooth, | 
and likewise every Presbyterian minister hereafter 
to be appointed to receive a share of the Regium | 
Donum, after the passing of this Act, shall hold | 
the said office subject to the pleasure of Parlia- 
ment,’ be added to the words ‘ Bill, that’ in the 
Original Question,” 

—put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and | 
agreed to. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Com- | 
mittee that they have power to provide in the | 
said Bill, that every person who shall be appointed | 
to any office in the College of Maynooth, and 
likewise every Presbyterian minister hereafter to 
be appointed to receive a share of the Regium 
Donum, after the passing ef this Act, shall hold 
the said office subject to the pleasure of Parlia- 
ment.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the | 
Chair.”’ 

Mr. NEWDEGATE moved that this 
House will upon this day six months re- 
solve itself into the said Committee. As 
it now appeared that the Government had 
given up all idea of endowing either the | 
Roman Catholic University or the Chureh, | 
and as their declaration on the subject was 
much more explicit than that of the right 
hon. Member for South Lancashire, he 
(Mr. Newdegate) thought that Protestants, | 
including Protestant Dissenters and Volun- 
taries, were perfectly justified in taking 
the course of supporting the Government. | 
However much the Government might have 
committed themselves to an unwise pro- | 
posal, they had withdrawn it in terms 


much more distinct than any used by the 


after the declarations of Dr. Moriarty with 
reference to the anticipations of, at all 
events, a section of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, he (Mr. Newdegate) thought 
that some pledge should be given on the 
subject, and that it should be distinctly 
understood that neither glebes nor glebe 
houses should be furnished for the Roman 
| Catholic clergy. 
| tionment of the revenues of the Irish 


He opposed the appor- 


Church to any such purpose. As to the 
lst Resolution, he altogether dissented 
from its declarations. On a former ocea- 


sion he had gone at length into the grounds 
of his dissent, and he would not repeat 


them; but it was clear that the Bill before 
the House was based upon it, though osten- 


| sibly upon the 2nd or 3rd Resolution. 


The Ist Resolution declared that it seemed 
necessary to disestablish and disendow the 


| Established Church. Why was this neces- 


sary? The Dublin Review, a publication 
patronized by the Papal hierarchy, assigned 
a reason, and that reason was the Fenian 
conspiracy. He admitted that the con- 
spiracy was a formidable one, though he 
deemed it unbecoming that its influence 
should be omnipotent on a question of this 
kind. Since 1836 this Review had been 
considered as the organ of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy of Ireland. In 1845 


it was directly patronized by the late Dr., 


afterwards Cardinal, Wiseman; and it 
was now received everywhere as the ex- 
ponent of the opinion of the Roman Catho- 
lic hierarchy ; and, in the article in ques- 
tion, the writer boasted of the Fenian 
conspiracy as having been the means of 
bringing that House to its senses—mean- 
ing that they would lead the House to 
obey the wishes of His Holiness the Pope. 
The writer spoke of the superiority of 
Stephens to O’Brien or to Mitchell. He 


| referred to the movements of Stephens in 


France and America, and stated that this 
conspiracy had completely convinced the 
right hon. Member for South Lancashire, 
and the majority of that House, of the 
necessity of accomplishing, if not that, at 


right hon Gentleman the Member for South | all events the carrying out the mandates of 


Lancashire, as to his intention not to en-! the Papal hierarchy. 


dow the Roman Catholic Establishments, 
schools, or seminaries in Ireland with a 
portion of the revenues taken from the 
Established Church, though the right hon. 





He (Mr. Newdegate) 
thought it was disgraceful that a majority 
of that House should be under such an 
imputation, He rejoiced at the opposition 
to this Bill on the part of the Government, 
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since it showed that they would not allow 
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themselves to be influenced by threats | Dr. Manning, two years ago, rejoiced over 


emanating from such a conspiracy, when 
one of its members had recently endea- 


'the cessation of controversy, and pro. 
| claimed the satisfaction which he felt. The 


voured to murder a member of the Royal | conclusion which he drew from that cireum. 


Family. The hon. Member for Birming- 


ham (Mr. Bright) had recently gone down | 


amongst the Welsh people for the purpose 
of entreating them not to raise the cry 
of ‘“*No Popery.” The hon. 
no doubt thought that the Welsh were 


more accessible to such an application | 


than the people of Birmingham would be. 
The people of Wales were a good deal 
isolated from the other inhabitants of 
Great Britain; but the hon. 
seemed to fear that the old spirit which 
characterized them would prevent them 


from looking with favour upon a mea- | 


sure which would indirectly carry out the 
Ultramontane principle; which proposed 
to sweep away the English Church from 
Ireland, and, as a consequence, to se- 
cure the existence of Papal establish- 
ments in that country. 


the House that they had a Bill be- 
fore them—a Bill which had been intro- 
duced by the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. 
Mae Evoy), the object of which was to 
legalize the titles of the hierarchy of the 


Romish Church in Ireland. Well, then, 
what was their position? Whilst on the | 
one hand they were asked by the measure | 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Lancashire to abolish the Pro- 


testant Church as an Establishment in )} 
|the declaration of Bishop Moriarty that 


Ireland, on the other they were called 
upon by the Bill of the hon. Member for | 
Meath to legalize the Papal Church in lieu 
thereof. There was a strong feeling in | 
the country against both measures, and | 
that feeling was becoming stronger every 
day. If the hon. Member for Birmingham | 
had read the history of Wales he would 
have found that the people of that country | 
from olden times had ever remained stead- 
fast to their religious principles. When | 
St. Augustin the Monk was sent over by | 
the Pope, with forty other monks, to con- 
vert the people of England, he found that | 
Christianity had been already established | 
in Wales. He, however, proceeded there. 
Augustin vainly strove to induce the Welsh 
people to accept the Papal form of religion. | 
They absolutely refused to do so. What 
happened? History much belied Monk 
Augustin if he did not compass the mas- | 
sacre of 1,260 Welshmen. [** Ob, oh!’’]} 
He (Mr. Newdegate) was aware of the | 
tenderness of the Roman Catholic Members | 


Mr. Newdegate 


Gentleman | 


Member | 


He would remind | 


| stance was the speedy conversion of Eng. 
land to the Romish Church. It appeared, 
then, according to Dr. Manning’s view of 
the matter, that the avoidance of all cop. 
troveray was the certain means of convert. 
ing the English people to the Romish 
Church, and of securing their submission 
to the dictates of the Pope. Now, he was 
| one of those persons who did not look for. 
ward with satisfaction to the prospect set 
before them. He was one of those who 
though probably considered by hon. Gen- 
| tlemen opposite and the party with which 
they were connected as troublesome per- 
sons, nevertheless felt it to be his con- 
scientious duty to raise his voice in defence 
of the national Church, and in tones of 
warning against the consequences that 
must follow its downfall. He sincerely 
wished that the Ilouse would leave this 
question to be dealt with by another Par- 
liament. Having proclaimed its own inefii- 
ciency as a representative Assembly, he 
should have thought that it would at least 


| have felt the propriety of leaviug this sub- 


ject to be decided by the country. Dr, 
Manning (Roman Catholie Archbishop) 
wrote a pamphlet lately full of accusations 
against the Established Church, and against 
| the tenure of property in Ireland. In that 
pamphlet the writer agreed to the letter in 


the Papacy recognized no prescription of 
right as claimed by the holders of land, 
either clerical or lay, which land had ever 
been in the hands of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Although they had been told 
that this measure had been framed at the 
solicitation of the people of Ireland, he 
denied that the people of Ireland had ever 
asked for it. The House, by agreeing to 
it, was yielding to the dictation of Car- 
dinal Cullen and the Romish hierarchy. It 
was only four years ago when Cardinal 
Cullen first raised this question. He said, 
on arriving from Rome in this country, in 
1849, that his mission was to care for 
education and the land question ; but four 
years ago he added that he would never 
be satisfied so long as the Established 
Church existed in Ireland. Where, then, 
did this movement come from? It came 
directly from Rome. It was to the dic- 
tates of Rome they were now yielding, 
enforced, as it seemed to him, by the 
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Fenian conspiracy, which consisted en-| inefficient, but because it had become effi- 
tirely of Roman Catholics. He, for one, | cient and had succeeded in evangelizing 
would never cease to lift his voice in the| many districts, particularly in the West 
language of protest against this attempt | of Ireland. It was well known that the 
to destroy the Irish branch of our National | Jesuits were now dominant in Rome. What 
Church, especially under such dictation. | had been their policy with respect to Ire- 
This was nothing short of a conspiracy to lland? It was to perpetuate Irish discon- 
undermine the Church in [reland, with the | tent. There was no better established fact 
view of establishing the Papal religion in }than that. He would, with the leave of 
its stead. The right hon. Gentleman the | the House, quote an extract from the work 
Member for South Lancashire, when he | of Cretineau Solly, an historian, who ap- 
brought forward this question, seemed to | peared to have been selected for the purpose 
go into history for facts to justify his con- | of proving that the Jesuits had done no 
duct, and he attributed the discontent of | wrong. What, then, did he say in his 


Ireland to the existence of the Established | History of the Jesuits (Volume VI. c. 2)? 
Church. The right hon. Gentleman touched | He was especially the advocate of the 
alittle upon the Penal Laws. Why were the | Jesuits— 


Penal Laws enacted? Was the enactment | “In the beginning of the 18th century. . . 
of those laws a gratuitous act of spite and ae a ne oa aie yeep 
: allowe ese ena ws to fall Into disuse, whic. 

malevolence on the pare of the English | had reduced to slavery the faithful of the three 
Government and Parliament against the | kingdoms, Jesuits were no longer pursued as if 
Catholics of Ireland? Now, no one knew | they were public malefactors. If the faith had 
better that the right hon. Gentleman the | not been deeply rooted in the heart of Great 
Member for South Lancashire that these | Britain this well-judged toleration, following poli- 


. | tical commotions, might have proved fatal to Ca- 
Penal Laws were wrung from Parliament | tholicism. But it a not dg Prosperity had 


and the country by repeated rebellions | not engendered apathy, and by a zeal as full of 
which had always been fomented, nay, | prudence as of activity, the fathers of the Insti- 
dictated from Rome. The right hon. Gen- | tute (Jesuits) profited by the calm which was 
tleman was very careful to omit all mention | 8'mted them to cultivate and foster in the souls 
re | around them, devotion to their religious duties. 

of these facts while he was denouncing the | Page 92 

Penal Laws. He (Mr. Newdegate) did not | * *8° ““— ; 

wish to see those laws re-enacted ; but he|  “ They (the Jesuits) felt the great disadvan- 
had hesitati : ° that if thi | tages of that sort of cosmopolitan education which, 
ad no hesitation In saying that 44 this) by displacing children from their country in their 


| 
House by its conduct were to create an im- 
pression that it was yielding to terror upon 
this question, circumstances would probably 
arise to render necessary the re-enactment 
of those laws. Notwithstanding the boasted 
liberality of their concessions to the Irish 
Roman Catholics within the last few years, 
they had been obliged to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act over and over again. 
The Habeas Corpus Act was at the present 
moment suspended—the House were still 
afraid to restore the freedom which that 
Act conferred upon the Irish people. It 
seemed as though they were about to sweep 
away the Church Establishment of that} 
country to propitiate the power which had | 
rendered freedom impossible in Ireland. | 
How could the conduct of that House in| 
regard to this question be interpreted in | 
any other way by the Roman Catholics of | 
Ireland and their organs, than that it was | 
yielding to Fenianism and intimidation in| 
that country what it had denied to justice 
and their national good faith. It was his| 
belief that those attacks upon the Estab- | 
lished Church in Ireland had been in- 


fluenced, not by a feeling that it had proved | 


| youth, gives them less of patriotic feeling. Ireland, 

according to them, had a right to see her children 
reared upon her own proscribed soil, in order that, 
nourished in her misfortunes, they might at some 
| future day, claim her emancipation with more 
|energy. It was this thought that inspired Father 
| Kenny with the project of forming a national 
| College ; and he did create one at Clougowes, not 
| far from Dublin. The restoration of the Institute 
| (in 1814) augmented its prosperity to such a de- 
| gree, that in 1819 they had more than 250 pupils. 
In the same year the generosity of Mary O’Brien 
enabled them to build another in the district 
of King’s County. It was necessary to raise 
the Irish from the state of moral debasement in 
which it had been the policy of England to keep 
them. To this people the great voice of Daniel 
O’Connell, a pupil of the Jesuits, first taught the 
meaning of liberty. It was necessary first to teach 
them their duties, and then their rights. The 
Company of Jesus undertook the first task, 
O’Connell fulfilled the second.” 


Page 95— 
“ The Fete Dieu was celebrated at Clougowes 
in 1822, in the midst of an enormous crowd.” 


He had also before him an extract from 
the work of Mr. Thomas Wyse, showing 
the origin and character of the Irish Ca- 
| tholie Association, and the object of that 
association was the same. He thought 


} 
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that that extract would be sufficient to prove | 
to the House how little this Ultramon- 

tanism would allow England to do in the | 
way of providing for the future prosperity 
of Ireland by such concessions as they were 
making. It was not the Jesuits’ object 
that Ireland should be prosperous and con- 
tented, and when the House was now 
obviously yielding to its fears he asked hon. 
Members to read this history which was 
written by an able man who was one of 
the greatest ornaments of the House. 
Mr. Wyse said that it was the object of 
the Association, which was conducted by 
Mr. O'Connell and other Ultramontane 
leaders— 

“ That without rendering its members amenable ! 
to the law it might make use of the free institu- | 
tions of this country for every purpose of injury, | 
that it could wield the Constitution against the 
Constitution, introduce a sullen, perpetual war 
into the bosom of peace ; disturb every relation of 
society without violating a single enactment on | 
which such relations repose, and finally produce | 
such an order of things as to compel the Minister | 
to choose between coercion and conciliation,” &c. 
From an authority of the Roman Catholics 
themselves then he felt he was fully justified | 
in describing this measure as a most un- | 
wise concession made not to a sense of | 
justice but to the dictates of fear. [** Di- | 
vide, divide! ”] He should not be silenced | 
by clamour when feeling it necessary to | 
raise his voice against such a measure, and | 
to express the opinions of his constituents 
that the policy pursued by the right hon. | 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanca- 
shire and his party upon this question was 
one that was highly detrimental to the true 
interests of their Protestant country. 

Cotonen. STUART KNOX, in second- 
ing the Amendment, said, he wished to 
call attention to three proposals which had 
been made in the House in the course of 
the present Session, and which had elec- 
trified not the House only but the whole | 
country. One of these proposals he would } 
only refer to for the purpose of expressing g| 
his contempt for it. He regretted that it | 
had come from an Irish Member. He| 
might say that he had thought it his duty | | 
to give Notice to the hon. Gentleman, who | 
was now in his place, and with whom it | 
had originated, that it was his (Colonel | 
Knox’s) intention to allude to it, in order 
that that hon. Gentleman might have an | 
opportunity of offering an explanation, if | 
he deemed it necessary to do so. 

Mr. REARDEN rose to Order. He 
wished to know whether it was Parlia- | 
mentary for an hon. Member to express | 


Mr. Newdegate 





| 
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his contempt for anything he (Mr. Rearden) 
had said or done ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he did not hear 
the hon. and gallant Member say anything 
to justify this interruption. 

Mr. REARDEN: The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman said he should express his eon- 
tempt for some remarks which, as implied, 
were made by me ; for he pointedly referred 
tome. I want to know, Sir, whether that 
language of the hon. and gallant Member 
is Parliamentary ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I did not hear the 
expression referred to by the hon. Member, 
or I should have observed upon it at the 


' moment. 


Cotoner. STUART KNOX said, the 
second proposal was that of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Clare (Sir 
Colman O’Loghien), relating to the Oath 
taken by the Queen at her coronation. He 
believed, however, that the hon. Baronet 
himself asserted that his proposal did not 
affect the Coronation Oath; but, at all 
events, the document which had been 

placed upon the table was entitled, ‘‘ The 
Oath taken at Her Majesty’s Coronation,” 
This proposal, therefore, indicated to the 
country the intentions of the right hon. 
Gentleman's supporters, if not of the right 
hon. Gentleman himself. The third pro- 
| posal was that now under discussion. On 
| a former oceasion the right hon. Gentleman 
had admonished him that if he read his 
| book he would improve his mind. He had 
| since acted on that advice; and the conela- 
sion he arrived at was that the inspired 
author of that work could not have come 
forward with his present proposal except 
with a perfect conviction that he was in 
the right. At the same time, he was of 
opinion that he had a right to pick up and 
make use of the book which the right hon. 
Gentleman had thrown into the gutter. Jn 
the first place, then, he would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman what was the present 
state of affairs. In the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s own words— 


‘*Probably there never was a time in the his- 
tory of this country when the connection between 
Church and State was threatened from quarters 
so manifold and various as at present. ‘The in- 
fidel, with sagacious instinct, follows out all that 
tends to general diminution of religious influences. 
The Romanist (with some exceptions), in order to 
erect his own structuro of faith and discipline, 
now seems to aim first at the demolition of every 
other, and to deem us so involved in fatal error 
that we must pass through the zero of national 
infidelity in order to arrive at truth. Some others 
of a different stamp are beginning to view the 
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eonnection between Church and State with an eye | but not so easy to prove it. He, on the 
of indifference, or even suspicion. other hand, denied that one Roman Catho- 
Again I assert, in the words of the right | lic in a thousand looked upon the Esta- 
hon. Gentleman, that— blished Church as a grievance, or that ten 

“The mass of the people remains firm in its | '" a thousand had been persuaded by the 
adhesion to the ancient principles of the Consti- | right hon. Member for South Lancashire 
tution and the Chureh. It appears still to be | and his coadjutors to regard it as an insult 
their belief that the connection of Church and | and an injustice. The Roman Catholics 
State is conformable to the will of God, essential | paid nothing for supporting the Establish- 


to the permanent well-being of a community, and | rh“ 
calculated to extend and establish the vital influ- | ment, and only felt its presence through 
ences of Christianity, Upon us of this day has | the kindness and charity which they re- 


fallen, and we shrink not from it, a glorious and | ceived from its ministers. What were the 
righteous duty—the defence of the Reformed | reasons advanced for the revolutionary 
Church in Ireland as the religious Establishment | measure proposed by the right hon. Mem- 
nw - ‘ber for South Lancashire—a measure, 
These were the words of the right hon. | which, if carried, must lead to the separa- 
Gentleman, and he believed they would | tion of the State from all religion, and to 
find an echo in the minds of a majority of | the release of all religious corporations from 
the English people of the present day. If| State control and supervision ? The hon. 
the English Church was older and stronger | Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) ad- 
than the Irish Church, the right hon. Gen- | voeated the application of the voluntary 
tleman should remember that though, by | principle to Ireland. Nothing could be more 
the law of primogeniture, the eldest got | unjust, heartless, and ungenerous—unjust 
everything, the youngest was at least en- | ag depriving Protestants, without any fault, 
titled to consideration and protection. He | of property, which had been theirs for cen- 
hoped the right hon, Gentleman would | turies, and which, if properly distributed, 
soon change his mind upon this subject, | would not more than suffice to provide 
and go back to those opinions which he | them with the ministrations of religion ; and 
formerly held, and which he (Colonel | heartless and ungenerous, as partial and ex- 


Knox) trusted he should hold and maintain ceptional legislation, imposed by a powerful 


80 long as he lived. nation onacomparatively poor and struggling 
Amendment proposed, province. With regard to the utter failure 
To leave out from the word “ That” to the end | of the Irish Church as a useful working 

of the Question, in order to add the words “ this institution as asserted by the right hon. 

House will, upon this day six months, resolve itself Member fer Cal Mr. L . , 

into the said Committee,”—(Mr. Newdegate,) | Member for Vaine (Mr. Lowe), in a speech 

diintend theres? | where bitterness and misrepresentation cul- 
apna minated in the unhallowed, and, he might 


Captaris ARCHDALL said, as an inde- | say, infidel ery, ‘‘ Cut it down, why cum- 
pendent Member of that House, sympa- | bereth it the ground!” very little inquiry, 
thizing with those who held that Protes-| and slight acquaintance with facts, would 
tant ascendancy in Church and State had | prove that the assertion was altogether un- 
been the best work of civil and religious | trae—on the contrary, it was notorious that, 
liberty in this country, and as represent-| within the last fifty years, Protestant 
ing & most important constituency, dhe | cheschen and congregations had largely 
great majority of whom were Chureh-going | increased, and large sums had been ex- 
Protestants, and as officially representing | pended for those purposes for which Church 
150,000 Orangemen, who felt strongly on | property was devised and intended. It was 
this subject, and who were determined to | also admitted—and notably by the right hon, 
defend the Established Church in Ireland, | Member for South Lancashire—that the 
and to resist to the utmost any attempt to/ ministers of the Irish Church were dis- 
apply the resources of that Church to the | tinguished for piety and zeal in their holy 
purposes of the Roman Catholic religion, he | calling ; in administering to the spiritual 
protested against the legislation proposed | wants of those loyal Protestants upon whom 
by the right hon. Member for South Lan-| England could surely rely in time of need, 
cashire (Mr. Gladstone). It had been stated | and in dispensing charity and extending 
over and over again in that House, that | civilization in parts of Ireland where they 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland looked | were probably the only resident gentry. 
upon the Established Church there as aj But, if a reason were wanting why the 
gtievance, an irijustice, and an insult. It Church in Ireland is entitled to the support 
Was easy enough to make that assertion, of every true Protestant, it is this—that 
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while the Church in England is distracted 
by internal divisions, scandalized by the 
abominations of the Confessional, and weak- 
ened by the advance of Ritualism, and the 
introduction of what Earl Russell calls 
‘‘the mummeries of superstition,” the 
Charch in Ireland has remained sound in 
doctrine and pure in practice. 
hon. Member for South Lancashire had 
omitted no occasion during the debates on 


this question to put forward the disaffection | 


of Ireland as a chief reason for the dises- 
tablishment of the Irish Church. Nothing, 
perhaps, had ever occurred in the history 
of our country more indiscreet, and un- 
statesmanlike, and expressly mischievous, 
both as to present effects and future con- 
sequences, than for an influential statesman, 


aspiring to the high honour of being Eng- | 
piring g g Hug: | 


land’s Prime Minister, to advance such a 
reason for sudden and important changes 
in the Constitution and settled institutions 
of a nation. 
tion upon the disaffection of a portion, 
though a large portion of the people, was 
not like yielding to a steady constitutional 
agitation, or to popular wishes, strongly 


and peaceably expressed ; but, under pre- | 
sent circumstances, and after the speeches | 
made on the other side of the House, it had | 


the appearance, and should be received as | 
due to the manner in which dissatisfaction | 
has been exhibited—open rebellion, and 

setting the law at defiance in Freland, and | 
the bloodthirsty and indiscriminate spirit | 
which has distinguished Fenianism in Eng- | 


land. It would be regarded as the success 


of an appeal to arms, and as the reward of | 


murder, assassination, and crime. Ireland 
wanted bread. The right hon. Member for 


South Lancashire would take from her the | 


bread she had and give hera stone. He 


took from many and gave to none—not | 
even a cup of cold water to those whom it | 
was pretended to benefit and conciliate. | 


She asked for peace, he gave her a scorpion. 
Insead of conferring a boon on Ireland, and 
sending that message of peace so much 
needed, this measure would throw in a 


firebrand, and let loose the bloodhounds of | 


civil and religious strife. Irish Members 


who had been a much shorter time in the | 


Hlouse of Commons than he had must have 
observed that Ireland could expect but little 
consideration when it suited professional 
statesmen to elect her as their battle-field, 
and to make her interests their bone of 
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|the fair play and generosity of the people 
;of England; and he, for one, would not 
| despair for the Irish Church until the coun. 
_try had given its verdict, ‘* Aye” or “* No,” 
to the revolutionary policy of the right hon, 
Member for South Lancashire. Allusions 
had been made to the Oath taken by Her 
Majesty at her coronation. He contended 
|that Parliament could not absolve the 
Queen from the obligations of that Oath. 
He was supported in this view by the au- 
| thority of the Speaker, who had given his 
opinion that Roman Catholic Members who 
had taken the original Oath prescribed for 
Roman Catholics were bound by that Oath, 
| notwithstanding its subsequent alteration, 
| [The Speaker intimated that he had not 
given such an opinion.) He (Captain 
Archdall) would at once bow to the Chair; 
but, at the same time, he must assure Mr, 
Speaker that he was generally understood 
to have so expressed himself. Parliament 
might alter the Oath, or repeal it, as was 
practically proposed by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Clare (Sir Colman 
O’Loghlen), but that could only apply to 
future Sovereigns ; and, whatever might be 
the fate of the present measure, he sin- 
cerely trusted that no man in that House 
would live to see the day when the Protes- 
tant Sovereign of these realms would not 
rather vacate the Throne than sanction the 
monstrous scheme of spoliation proposed by 
the right hon. Member for South Lancashire. 
Mr. LEFROY said, he could not allow 
the opportunity to pass without offering a 
few remarks upon the subject, and at the 
same time he wished to address a question 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Lancashire. One of his great 
arguments in favour of this Bill was, that 
the Roman Catholic population of Ireland 
was so great that they were entitled to 
this boon; and what he wished to ask was, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman intended 
to carry out his view with regard to Wales 
(where there was a national Church, and 
services were performed in the Welsh lan- 
|guage? [**Oh!” “Hear, hear!” and 
** Divide !’’] He thought it was not unrea- 
sonable—when the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham went into the country and stirred 
up almost a spirit of rebellion—to address 
few observations to the House in defence of 
an institution so dear to himself and so im- 
| portant to the country. It was admitted 
| that in Wales a majority of the inhabitants 


contention—powerless in their hands, she | did not belong to the Established Chureh. 
was tossed as a football between them ; but | Would the right hon. Gentleman disestab- 


her very helplessness gave her a claim on 
Captain Archdall 


Tish and disendow the Church in Wales? 
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fle wished to read a quotation or two in | 
connection with this subject from one who 
was looked upon as a great authority. Mr. | 
Burke, in his Letter on the French Revo- | 
lution, said— | 
«It is said numbers ought to prevail. True, | 
if the Constitution of a kingdom be a problem of | 
arithmetic, this sort of discourse does well enough 
for the lamp-post as its second. To men who may 
reason calmly it is ridiculous. ‘The will of the | 
many and their interest must very often differ, 


and great will be the difference when they make 


an evil choice.” 
Again, Mr. Burke, in his Letter to his Son, | 
said— 


“T would say, in justice to my own sentiments, 


that not one of those zealots for a Protestant in- | 
terest wishes more sincerely than I do, perhaps | 
not half so sincerely, for the support of the Es- | 
tablished Church in both these Kingdoms. It is 

a great link towards holding fast the connec- 

tion of Religion with the State, and for keep- | 
ing these two islands in a close connection of | 
opinion and affection. I wish it well as the | 
religion of the greater numbers of the land pro- 

prietors of the Kingdom, with whom all establish- 
ments of Church and State, for strong political | 
reasons, ought, in my opinion, to be warmly con- 

nected. I wish it well because it is more closely 

combined than any other of the Church systems 

with the Crown, which is the stay of the mixed | 
Constitution ; because it is, as things now stand, 

the sole connecting political principle between 

the Constitutions of the two Kingdoms. I have 

another, and infinitely a stronger reason for 

wishing it well—it is that, at the present time, 

I consider it one of the main pillars of the 

Christian religion itself. Its fall would 

leave a great void, which nothing else of which I 

can form any distinct idea might fill.” 


And, again, in the same Letter, speaking 
of the Established Church not being the | 
religion of the major part of the inhabi- 
tants, he adds— 

“This is a state of things which no man in his 


senses can call perfectly happy. But it is the state 
ofIreland. Two hundred years of experiment show 
itto be unalterable. Many a fierce struggle has 
passed between the parties. The result is—you 
cannot make the people Protestant, and they can- 
not shake off a Protestant Government. This is 
what experience teaches, and what all men of 
sense, of all descriptions, know.” 


He believed the day would come when the 


right hon. Gentleman would feel that he | 


had made a great mistake. He would re- 


mind the right hon. Gentleman that Lord | 


Althorpe and others on the same side had 
borne testimony to the importance of an 
Established Church in Ireland, and to the 
excellence of the clergy. He lamented | 
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great supporter of the Church and Con- 
stitution, and he much regretted that the 
blow should have come from him. 

Sm JAMES STRONGE said, as repre- 
presenting one of the largest Protestant 
constituencies in Ulster, he felt bound to 
enter his humble protest against the 


| measure brought forward by the right 


hon. Gentleman. Insinuations had been 
made against the loyalty of Orangemen. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he rose to 
explain. What he said was, that there 
were hon. Members below the Bar creating 
a disturbance. 

Sir JAMES STRONGE: The Pro- 
testants of Ulster were invited to settle 
in that country, and their rights were 
guaranteed to them by the most solemn 
contracts. Had they not performed their 
part of these contracts? The Irish Church 
had for 300 years been in uninterrupted 
possession, guaranteed by Acts of Parlia- 
ment, of her endowments, and it was with 
alarm, and he might say disgust, that the 
Protestants of Ireland contemplated this 
revolutionary movement, which would shake 
all confidence in the security of property. 
It was alleged that the Roman Catholies 
of Ireland looked upon the Established 
Church as a badge of conquest. That he 
denied. He had resided in Ireland the 
greater part of his life; he had had many 
opportunities of knowing the sentiments 
of the people, and though he had often 
heard them speak of the repeal of the 
Union and the land question, he had never 
heard them utter a complaint on the subject 
of the Church Establishment. It should 


| not be forgotten that nearly 300 years ago 


a great number of persons who professed 
the Reformed Faith had been induced to 
settle in Ireland on the faith that their 
rights would be protected. They had per- 
formed their part of the contract, and it 
was for this country to abide by hers. 
The measure of the right hon. Gentleman 
would not bring peace to Ireland ; on the 
contrary, it would intensify those feelings 
of religious and political hostility which 
unhappily prevailed there. The principle 
of this measure, before many years had 
passed, would be applied to England and 
Scotland. He hoped that this great wrong 
would not be sanctioned by Parliament, 
that the feelings of the Protestants of Ire- 


deeply and sincerely the course pursued by | land, who were industrious, peaceable, and 
the right hon. Gentleman, who was the | loyal, might be respected, and that those 
last from whom he should have expected | religious institutions to which they were so 
such a proceeding. He had always looked | deeply attached might be left to them un- 
up to the right hon. Gentleman as the | impaired. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: I will not detain 


the House for more than a very few 


moments; but I think it due to the deep | 
respect which I feel for my hon. Friend | 
the Member for the University of Dublin | 
(Mr. Lefroy) to give a precise answer to | 


the question he has put to me. That 


question, as I understand it, was whether | 
I entertain the same views with respect to | 


Wales, or rather, whether I think that my 
arguments with respect to the Church in 
Ireland do not extend to the Church in 
Wales. I must frankly say I do not. I 
will not enter into any detailed argument 
at this unseasonable moment on the case 
of Wales, because it is quite enough for 
me to refer to a speech made by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Cardiganshire (Sir 
Thomas Lloyd) in which he showed in a 
very satisfactory manner the very broad 
distinctions which prevailed between the 
two cases. So far as I am concerned, I 
hope I have answered my hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Dublin ex- 
plicitly. But I will go one step further, 


and ask my hon. Friend—what I know he | 


may find it difficult to do—to believe me 
when I tell him that I am assured that the 
measure which we propose—I do not mean 
merely the Suspensory Bill—and which 
has been sanctioned in this House by such 
large majorities, is not in the nature of a 
blow and discouragement, but is truly and 
really for the benefit of the religion to which 
my hon. Friend is so much attached. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that as the 


Head of the Government was not then in | 


the House, he should withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, ‘“ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,”’ put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee, 

(In the Committee.) 

Preamble postponed. 

Five clauses of the Bill agreed to. 


Cotosen. GREVILLE-NUGENT ppro- | 


posed an extra clause: that the right of any 
person to a share in the future Maynooth 
Grant or the Regium Donum should be 
subject to the pleasure of Parliament. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause added. 

Preamble agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported : as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Wednesday next. 


Sir James Stronge 
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| THAMES EMBANKMENT AND METRO. 


POLIS IMPROVEMENT (LOANS) ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL—{Bu 133.] 
(Mr. Sclater Booth, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE. 
| QUER reminded the House that advances 
for metropolitan improvements had been 
sanctioned by three separate Acts — the 
first, in 1862, authorizing the Northern 
Embankment; the second, in 1863, av- 
thorizing the Southern Embankment; and 
the third, in the same year, having for its 
object the improvement of Mansion House 
Street. The original gross estimate for 
the first work was, in round numbers, 
£2,500,000 ; for the second, a little over 
£1,000,000; and for the third, £1,300,000 
—the total being £4,935,000. A great 
part of that sum was expected to be re. 
couped by the sale of lands; and in 1864 
an Act was passed guaranteeing a loan to 
the amount of £2,480,000, the net sum 
which it was thought would be required. 
| The responsibility for the estimate for the 
| first work rested with the Office of Works, 
| the Bill being in charge of the First Com- 
| missioner, bat the execution of the im- 
provement being intrusted to the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works. It was decided 
|when the Bill was in Committee that 
nearly all the reclaimed land should be 
devoted to public purposes, part of the 
| expected assets being thus sacrificed. The 
| compensations for water frontages had far 
| exceeded the original estimate; and with 
‘regard to the Southern Embankment, 
| whereas the Metropolitan Board asked for 
borrowing powers for £700,000, the House 
reduced the sum to £480,000; while, 
| with regard to the Mansion House Street 
jimprovement, the Board had purchased 
additional lands in order to avoid claims 
for compensation, and the estimate had 
thus been exceeded. The present esti- 
mate for the three works was £5,568,000, 
showing an excess of £633,000, half that 
amount being attributed to the additional 
purchases of land in Mansion House 
| Street, which were regarded as a profit- 
| able investment, and the other half to the 
/excess in compensation for water front- 
ages. The Board had received £3,729,000, 
| nearly all which had been expended, with 
| the exception of £157,000, and the sum 
| required to complete the works, in addi- 





| 
| 
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tion to the assets already available, was 
$1,839,000. Now, the Bill proposed that 
the Metropolitan Board should have power 
to raise £1,850,000 under a Treasury 

arantee, and, with the exception of a 
slight addition with regard to the ap- 
proaches, the works to be executed under 
this loan were those for which the original 
guarantee was given. The House would 
expect to be satisfied that the Government 
had a proper security, and this consisted 
in four different sources of revenue. The 
first was the surplus of the proceeds of 
the Coal and Wine duties up to July 5, 
1882, after satisfying the existing claims 
upon that fund. The surplus was £15,000 
to July, 1867. The income from this 
souree was continually increasing, the 
annual growth being at the rate of £7,000 
or £8,000 a year, and the surplus to 
July of the present year being estimated 
at about £22,000. The second security 
was the metropolitan rates; the third 
was the whole of the Coal and Wine duties 
from July, 1882, to July, 1888. This 
was in the nature of a deferred annuity, 
because up to 1882 they would have to 
satisfy the existing claims of those who 
had lent money to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. These claims would be satis- 
fied by July, 1882, and after that period 
these duties would be available as security 
for the present Vote. The House had 
passed a Bill for the continuance of the 
Coal and Wine duties until 1889 ; but for 
the last year of that term they would be 
applicable towards the buying up of cer- 
tain bridge rights. The proceeds of the 
Coal and Wine duties amounted in 1867 
to £200,000, so that this might be taken 
as an annuity for six years deferred for 
fourteen years of, say £220,000, at a 
moderate calculation of the growth of these 
duties. The present value of this at £33 
per cent was £690,000. The Government 
would have additional security in the pro- 
perty abutting on the new Mansion House 
Street, upon which the loan was to be a 
fair charge. The fair value of this pro- 
perty might be put at £1,500,000; but, 
in order to be quite safe, he took it at 
£1,300,000. If he took the value of the 
deferred annuity of the Coal and Wine 
duties at £600,000, which was consider- 
ably within the mark, and the value of 
the Mansion House Street property at 
£1,300,000, the Government would be 
perfectly safe as to the capitalization of 
the loan. These calculations were far 
below the estimates of the Metropolitan 


{Jone 5, 1868} 
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Board of Works. The annual interest on 
the sum at £3} per cent would be £69,375, 
to meet which there would be the surplus 
of the Corn and Wine duties. But al- 
though the Government proposed to gua- 
rantee the whole of this loan, it would not 
all be required at once. The sum of 
£750,000 would be required for the first 
year; £600,000 for the second year ; and 
£500,000 for the third year. Some of 
the property in the new street might be 
more speedily realized ; but it was caleu- 
lated that a halfpenny rate for three years 
would be sufficient. If any of the property 
in the hands of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works should find purchasers, it might be 
possible to dispense with any increase of 
the rates. He trusted he had said enough 
to justify the Government in having acceded 
to the proposal to guarantee this loan. 
The Board of Works considered that if the 
securities in their hands were capitalized 
they would amount to a sum of £5,662,000. 
The expenditure would be £5,558,000, so 
that a balance of £94,000 would be found 
in their favour. He had given the House 
all the facts bearing on the case, and he 
had now to ask the House to assent to a 
guarantee on the part of the Government 
of the loan of £1,850,000., 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time,” —( Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, that the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman would 
be very advantageous to the ratepayers of 
the metropolis, because the money required 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works would 
be borrowed at a much easier rate of inte- 
rest on the security of the Government. 
But, however agreeable this process of 
obtaining a Government guarantee might 
be, he thought it well the public and 
Board should understand it was one that 
must not be too often resorted to. He wished 
to know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
had any objection so to amend the Bill as 
to define the object for which the £650,000 
was to be borrowed, to cause the £350,000 
to be re-paid which had already been bor- 
rowed, and also to cause the remaining 
portion of the money which was to be 
guaranteed under the Bill to be faithfully 
applied to the completion of the works in 
Mansion House Street. He understood 
the Secretary to the Treasury to have un- 
dertaken to bring up a ciause to that 
effect. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he did not rise to 
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oppose the Bill introduced by the Govern- 
ment; on the contrary, he was prepared 
to support it. Considering the extent of 
these works, and that they were of an 
Imperial as well as a local character, the 
State might fairly step in to aid the metro- 
polis by guaranteeing a portion of the funds 
required for their execution. A Return had 
been placed in their hands that morning 
upon the Motion of the Secretary to the 
Treasury, which professed to show the posi- 
tion of the Thames Embankment and the 
Metropolis Improvement Funds. The ori- 
ginal estimate for these works was pro- 
fessedly given in that Return, with further 
particulars of the total expenditure up to 
1868, and also their present total estimated 
cost. He presumed that that Return 
being dated from Spring Gardens, repre- 
sented the opinions of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works on the subject, and that 
the Board was responsible for the state- 
ment signed by their own accountant. Now 
he wanted to know from what documents 
the original estimates for these works given 
in the Return to which he had referred had 
been taken. 
Reports of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and the evidence laid before Se- 


lect Committees, he was unable to find | 


that the original estimates for these works 
were in any one case that which that Re- 
turn represented them to be. The ori- 
inal estimates there stated amounted to 
£4,900,000, whereas the real original 
estimates previously submitted to Parlia- 
ment were not more than £2,500,000. 
The total estimate at this moment was 
£5,500,000, or far more than double the 
real original estimate for the works, which 
included the Northern and the Southern 
Embankments, and Mansion House Street. 


{COMMONS} 





| 
| 


} 


Having read through the | 





| 


What he complained of was that the ori- | 


ginal estimates as now given were not 
really the original estimates which had 
been laid before Parliament, and which 
amounted to £2,480,000. 
CELLOR of the ExcHEQueR was here un- 
derstood to say that in the one case the 
net estimates, and in the other the gross 
estimates were stated.] That distinction 
as to net estimates was now introduced 
for the first time in the Return, and in the 
Reports of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and it was now so introduced be- 
cause the Coal and Wine duties had been 
continued. Before the Coal and Wine 
duties were continued the Board had an 
interest in making themselves out to be 
as poor as possible. In none of their 


Mr. Goschen 


| 


[The CHay- | 
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Reports had he seen any mention of their 
£1,500,000 of assets. True, the House 
now had the gross estimates put be- 
fore it; but why had not an opportunity 
been afforded it of comparing the gross 
with the net estimates. The estimate 
originally laid before Parliament was 
£2,480,000, because it was believed that 
£2,480,000 was the gross sum which 
would be wanted. If that was a gross 
estimate why had Parliament been called 
upon to guarantee the whole of this amount 
instead of the net sum required ? He was 
glad to hear that a great portion of the 
debt would be paid off very soon, and that 
it was hoped the property would become 
available in a short time for that purpose, 


| But this was the first time that Parliament 


had been informed of the fact. In none 
of the accounts issued by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works hitherto had any distinet 
balance sheet been given, showing on 
the one hand what were their liabilities, 
and on the other what were their as- 
sets. It was for the interest even of 
the Board itself that the public should 
know what property it had at its dis- 
posal. Hitherto the Board had debited 
itself with the cost of the purchase of land, 
and the charges for compensation ; but it 
had never shown any item to its credit for 
the amount of property it had thus aec- 
quired. It was, of course, difficult to es- 
timate what the value of that property 
was ; but, at all events, it ought to figure 
in any budget which it put forth, so that 
the ratepayers might have the means of 
knowing what the financial position of the 
Board was. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer gave a list of the securities of the 
Metropolitan Board, and he was sorry to 
see that those securities included the ge- 
neral rates. Even a rate of only a halfpenny 
in the pound was a considerable addition to 
rates that were already insupportable, and 
in time the halfpence became pence, and 
so the rates ran up. He admitted that 
there was no danger to the Exchequer 
in the transaction proposed, for the risk 
was amply covered ; and, indeed, the Board 
had shown that they scarcely needed the 
security of the Coal and Wine duties atall, 
for the value of their property was estl- 
mated at £1,500,000 or £2,090,000. 
When the Government were asked to con- 
tinue the Coal and Wine duties, no mention 
was made of these assets on which money 
could be borrowed, and which were not 
shown in the accounts of the Board. In 
those presented pursuant to Act of Parlia- 
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ment during the last two or three years, 
he could find no mention made, either in 
receipts or payments, of the coal and wine 
duties devoted to the extinction of the 
Joans taken up by the Board and guaran- 
teed by the Government; and the reason 


was, the money was paid over to the Com-| 


missioner of the Government and stood in 
his name, so that the receipts and the 
expenditure were not accounted for at 
all. To supply this deficiency, he moved 
for a Return in 1866; but it ought not 
to be necessary to have recourse to 
this mode of obtaining information. With 
reference to the cost of the Embank- 
ment, Sir John Thwaites stated before 
the Select Committee of 1866, in an- 
swer to Question 104, that its first esti- 
mated cost was £1,000,000, which in- 
cluded the approaches. He was asked about 
the cost of the approaches, and said they 
were not deemed sufficient ; and therefore 
power had been obtained for more impor- 
tant and useful approaches, and they were 
included in the estimate of £1,290,000 
as the sum required to complete the work, 
which would ‘* cost nearly twice its original 
estimate.” The matter was not clearly 
explained in either the accounts or the Re- 
turn; and the fact of a difference between 
agross and a net estimate was spoken of 
now for the first time. These things ren- 
dered it impossible for the ratepayers to 
follow the accounts. The Government were 
right in giving this guarantee, and the 
£285,000 required for the Chelsea Em- 
bankment should also be included. It was 
a bad system of finance to deal piecemeal 
with every separate loan, aud the placing 
of one after another led to endless compli- 
cation, and prevented the Board borrowing 
on the favourable terms they might do, if a 
more comprehensive system were adopted. 
If every shilling of money borrowed on 
security went to pay the principal and in- 
terest of prior charges, the interest of the 
money borrowed must, in the meantime, 
come from the rates; and out of an income 


of £200,000 the Board spent £80,000 in | 
paying interest upon loans for past im- | 


, £500,000, making £1,000,000 in all; but 


provements. 
Mr. TITE said, he entirely agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just 


spoken that the item of £285,000 should | 


be added to the same guarantee, as it 
would enable the Board to borrow the 
money without difficulty, and at a low 
rate of interest. He had endeavoured 


to induee the Government to consent to | 


this, but had failed, beeause the Chan- 
VOL. CXCII. [rump seares.] 
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eellor of the Exchequer thought it an 
improper thing to give the guarantee 
of Government funds to works of this 
kind. He did not quarrel with them on 
the broad principle; but he regretted the 
application of it to a small matter like 
this. The right hon. Gentleman spoke 
of the difference in the estimates. But 
this was no more than occurred in the 
ease of any public work, say a rail- 
way, where the cost was estimated at 
£2,000,000 and the return in a few years 
at £1,000,000, the net estimate would then 
be £1,000,000, and the former would be the 
sum they would borrow. That was the case 
with the Metropolitan Board; the cost of 
the Embankments and the new streets was 
known, but the return from the value of 
the property, though equally certain, was 
not so well known as to its amount; and 
the difference between the estimate of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and that of 
the Board was that while the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer estimated the value of 
the land at the modest sum of twenty-two 
years’ purchase, the Board had estimated 
it at twenty-five years’ purchase, and he 
was happy to say that all the land they had 
yet sold had brought, on the average, twenty- 
eight and three-quarters years’ purchase. 
The nature of the accounts had been com- 
plained of, but the accounts were audited 
annually bya Government officer, and stated 
very clearly every outlay. He was sure 
that if any improved mode of keeping the 
accounts could be pointed out the Board 
would be quite willing to adopt it. With 
regard to those estimates that had been 
exceeded, he would remind the House that 
they were not the estimates of the Board 
at all. In fact the Board was called upon 
to carry out a plan that was not theirs, 
upon estimates that were not theirs, and 
the only advantage they had was the 
guarantee of the Government. The Thames 
Embankment was a scheme of the Go- 
vernment and not of the Board; and the 
cost at the outset was estimated at 
£500,000, and the cost of the new strect 
at Blackfriars was also estimated at 


such an estimate for a great work cutting 
through a mass of valuable property ap- 
peared perfectly absurd. He did not put 
himself forward as the apologist of the 
Metropolitan Board; but he was quite sure 
that they were actuated by a desire to 
benefit the public, and he thought that they 
had effected their purpose very worthily 
and honestly. When the great works in 
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Paris, carried out by M. Hausmann at an 
expenditure of £30,000,000, were con- 
trasted with the operations of the Metro- 
politan Board, the comparison would be 
found very much in favour of the latter 
body. 
the debt which at one time pressed 
so heavily on the old Sewerage Board, 
and he believed from the natural growth 
of London that the rates imposed upon 
the citizens would come to an end some 
years sooner than the period of thirty 
or forty years for which they were im- 
posed. Without a Government guarantee 
the Board would experience much difficulty 
in attempting to raise money to effect this 
improvement, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had observed. If the Board 
had estimated too highly the value of the 
surplus property, any deficiency could be 
made up by levying a rate. But unless 


there was a necessity the Board would cer- | 


tainly not do so, for being ratepayers them- 
selves they were equally interested with 
the other ratepayers in opposing unneces- 
sary taxation. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that nearly two 
years ago he called the attention of the 
late Government to the great confusion 
into which the finances of the Metropo- 
litan Board had fallen, and a Committee 
of that House was appointed to inquire 
into the subject. The members of the 
Committee were struck with the great 
recklessness which had been exhibited in 
preparing estimates for works, the cost in 
some instances being double the amount 
calculated on. 
since the establishment of the Board 
various other local duties had been imposed 
upon them, and that the Board in its pre- 
sent constitution was unfit for the discharge 
of its various duties. The Committee re- 
ported, and when an attempt was made to 
earry their Report into effect they were 
met by the objection, fairly enough, he 
was willing to admit, that they had pro- 
posed to. deal with the finances of the 
Board, and not with the Board itself. The 
Committee proceeded to consider how the 
Board could be re-constituted so as to gain 
the confidence of the metropolis, and a 
scheme was proposed by which there might 
be brought into it men of a higher scale 
of intelligence and character. That Re- 
port might also have engaged the attention 
of the Government; but, considering the 
great questions in hand last Session, it 
was not, perhaps, to be expected that they 
could undertake a measure for the metro- 


Mr. Tite 


{COMMONS} 


They had paid off £400,000 of | 


It was also found that | 
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| polis which would require great time and 
| give rise to much discussion in that House, 
| They found themselves, therefore, in this 
| dilemma—that they could not reform the 
| finance of the Board because they could 
not reform the Board itself, and they could 
not reform the Board because its finanee 
was in a most deplorable condition. What, 
| then, could they do? They could not now 
|apply themselves to the whole question, 
|The Board had this Session given evidenee 
|of great neglect of the interests they had 
| undertaken to protect. Nothing was more 
| important than that the metropolis should 
| be well supplied with gas. The City of 
| London had in this respect secured for its 
| inhabitants all they could reasonably desire; 
but the Board had refused to pay attention 
| to the recommendation of the Committee, 
| and left nine-tenths of the metropolis, so 
| far as the supply of gas was concerned, 
in the same condition they were in before, 
| Nothing was more extraordinary than that, 
| dealing with this great metropolis and its 
| vast resources, they should be going on 
| from hand to mouth, just as some ordinary 
| joint-stock company weut on—find ex- 
| pedients for raising money for this work 
jand that, without any general scheme or 
|system. By the Bill before them it was 
| proposed to obtain money by way of de- 
| ferred annuities, and superadding one loan 
to another. That was not the way in 
which the exigency of the present times 
}could be met. The system was at once 
| oppressive and ruinous, it was necessary 
}to take a survey of the whole question. 
Works like the Thames Embankment were 
in the nature of permanent improvements. 
They would last for centuries ; and it was 
| most injurious and unjust to throw the 
burden of them on the occupiers of property 
while the owners entirely escaped. Still 
more extravagant and absurd was it to 
concentrate the expenses within a few 
years. The whole subject required a Go- 
vernment that would grapple with it ; they 
had now only a provisional or temporary 
Bill, which might be said to be a reflection 
of the condition of the Government. He 
would now simply enter his protest, and 
express a hope that after the present 
state of political turmoil had come to an 
end, the Government in power would be 
able to frame and carry out a scheme which 
should permanently settle the question. 
Notice taken, that 40 Members were not 
present ; House counted, and 40 Members 
not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Ten o’clock till Monday next. 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 8, 1868. 


MINUTES.}—Sat First in Parliament — The 
Lord Calthorpe, after the Death of his Father. 
Took the Oath—The Lord Bishop of Lichfield. 


Pustic Bitus—Second Reading—Pier and Har- | 
bour Orders Confirmation, &c.* (120); City of 


London Gas * (109). 
Third Reading—Cotton Statistics * (133); Me- | 
tropolis Subways * (73). 


8, 1868} Reserved List. 
METROPOLITAN 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he would 
| beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
|Home Department, Whether it is his in- 
| tention to lay upon the Table of the House, 
Copy of the Evidence taken by, and of 
any Report made to, the Secretary of 
| State for the Home Department by the 
Committee appointed by him to conduct 
certain inquiries into the management of 


POLICE. 


| the Metropolitan Police ? 


ABYSSINIA — THANKS TO THE ARMY. 
Tue Eart ory MALMESBURY said, | 


an accident had occurred to the steamer | 
bearing the despatches from Sir Robert | 
Napier, and it was impossible they could | 
reach this country for the next seven or | 
eight days. He would therefore ask their | 
Lordships to postpone the vote of thanks | 
to Sir Robert Napier until next week. 


flouse adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o'clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, June 8, 1868. 


MINUTES.]—New Member Sworn—Sir Arthur | 
Edward Guinness, baronet, for the City of | 
Dublin. 

Sztect Commirree—On Admiralty Monies and | 
Accounts, Mr. Du Cane added. 

Pusuic Bitts— Ordered — Prisons (Scotland) 
Administration Acts Amendment *; Local Go- 
vernment Supplemental (No. 4)* ; Local Go- | 
vernment Supplemental (No. 5)*; New Zea- | 
land Company * ; Larceny and Embezzlement.* | 

First Reading— Prisons (Scotland) Administra- 
tion Acts Amendment * [155]; New Zealand 
Company *[156]; Larceny and Embezzlement * 
[157]; Courts of Law Fees, &e. (Scotland) * 
{158}; Local Government Supplemental (No. 4)* 
[159]; Local Government Supplemental (No. 5)* | 


Reading—Turnpike Acts Continuance * 
[149] ; Courts of Chancery and Exchequer (Ire- 
land) Fee Funds* [146]; Regulation of Rail- 
ways [142]; Consecration of Churchyards Act 
(1867) Amendment * [152]; Alkali Act (1863) | 
Perpetuation [153]. 

Committee— Represeutation of the People (Scot- 
land) [29]; Boundary [78]—n.P.; Pier and 
Harbour Orders Confirmation (No. 2) * [148] ; 
Endowed Schools * [143]. 

Report—Representation of the People (Scotland) 
[29-154]; Pier and Harbour Orders Confirma- 
tion (No.2)* [148]; Endowed Schools * [143]. 

oe as amended—Lee River Conservancy * 

4). 


| mittee 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, in 
reply, that it was not his intention to lay 
on the table the Evidence or Report re- 
ferred to in the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber, for the reason that the witnesses were 
informed that their evidence would not 
be made public. He did not intend that 
evening to proceed with the Metropolitan 
Police Funds Bill, which was down for 
second reading. 


ARMY—FLOATING OBSTRUCTION COM. 
MITTEE.—QUESTION, 

Mason ANSON said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther he will lay upon the Table of the 
House the Report of the Floating Obstruc- 
tion Committee on “ Passive Obstructions 
for the Defence of Harbours and Channels;”’ 


'and, when the Report of the same Com- 


on Active Obstructions will be 
ready ? 
Sm JOHN PAKINGTON, in reply, 


said, it was not his intention to lay the 


| Report on the table, as it contained mat- 


ter which it would be inexpedient to make 
public. In reply to the latter part of the 
Question of the hon. and gallant Member, 
he begged to say that the Report of the 
same Committee on Active Obstructions 
was nearly complete. 


NAVY—THE F. G. CAPTAINS’ 
SERVED LIST.—QUESTION. 
Captain MACKINNON said, he would 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
If the statement contained in an article in 


RE- 


‘the Army and Navy Gazette of May 16th, 


1868, that the opinion of the Law Officers 
of the Crown in 1862 on the F. G, Cap- 
tains’ Reserved List was formed from a 
falsified Copy of the Order in Council of 


| 1851 which governed that List, and that 


such alteration in the wording of the Order 


| in Council mis-stated the case as laid before 
| the Law Officers of the Crown and caused 


an adverse judgment to their claims, is 
2R 2 
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true; and, if so, does he intend to persist 
in refusing the claims of those Officers ? 
Mr. CORRY: Sir, I have myself ex- 
amined the Papers laid before the Law 
Officers in 1862, and I can say that there 
is not the slightest foundation for the 
statement that the opinion of the Law 
Officers was formed on a falsified copy of 
the Order in Council of 1851. On the 
contrary, the Order in Council of 1851 
was laid in extenso before the Law Officers 
verbatim et literatin, and I cannot but 
express my surprise that any body of offi- 
cers could have imagined that the Admi- 
ralty would have resorted to so unworthy 
an expedient as that referred to in the 
Question of my hon. and gallant Friend. 


Supply—The 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS, 1868. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GORST said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether it is not the duty of 
the Clerks of the Peace, on or before the 
10th instant, to issue their Precepts to the 
Overseers of their respective districts, with 
general instructions for the proceedings of 
the Overseers in reference to Registration ; 
and whether it is possible to stop the 
issue of such Precepts, or whether such 
Precepts will have to be hereafter can- 
celled by the subsequent issue of fresh 
Precepts containing different instructions 
to the various Overseers? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, in 
answer to my hon. Friend, I can only say 
that there is no power to suspend the 
existing law, and that the overseers will 
have to act in conformity with the law. 


SUPPLY—THE DISSOLUTION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CHILDERS said, he would beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
For how many months of the present 
financial year it is intended to take the 
remaining Votes in Supply, including those 
to be reported this day ¢ 

Tar CHANCELLOR or roe EXCHE- 
QUER: Since my hon. Friend put the 
Question the other night we have had full 
opportunity of considering the matter, and 
we have come to the conclusion that it 
will be our duty to propose to the House 
to vote the Supplies for the whole year. 
And I think that I shall be able to show 
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| service—if not embarrassment, will arise. 
My hon. Friend when he put the Question 
the other night quoted what he deemed 
the precedent of 1841. Now, I think, 
after hearing the observations which [| 
' have to make, he will be bound to admit, 
first of all, that the supposed precedent 
is not applicable; and secondly, that if it 
were, it would not point to the conclusion 
which he has suggested—namely, to take 
the Votes for nine months. Now, what 
was the case in 1841? It was this—the 
Government proposed to take Supplies for 
six months, and the Leader of the Oppo. 
sition acquiesced in that course, though 
at first he suggested that they should be 
taken for three months. Early in June 
the Supplies were granted for four months 
from the time when a dissolution was pos- 
' sible, and to last for two months after the 
new Parliament could meet again. Now, 
supposing the suggestion made from the 
| opposite Bench were adopted — namely, 
that Supply should be granted for nine 
months—that would not be granting Sup- 
ply until four months from the time a 


.| dissolution could occur, Jr two months 


after the new Parliament could properly 
assemble. Therefore, if the precedent 
were applicable, it would not point to the 
conclusion of my hon. Friend and others; 
but, further, I would submit that the pre- 
cedent is not applicable. What was the 
case in 1841? ‘The House of Commons 
passed, by a majority of 1, the following 
| Resolution :— 
“That Her Majesty’s Ministers do not suff- 
| ciently possess the confidence of the House of 
Commons to enable them to carry through the 
House measures which they deem of essential 
importance to the public welfare ; and that their 
continuance in office, under such circumstances, is 
at variance with the spirit of the Constitution.” 
—[{See 3 Hansard, lviii.] 
No such Resolution, or anything approach- 
ing to it, has been passed by the present 
House of Commons. It is true the Go- 
vernment has been defeated on a very im- 
portant question of policy by a large ma- 
| jority ; but, so far from the House of Com- 
mons having in consequence of that pro- 
ceeding thought fit to pass a Vote of Want 
of Confidence, it has been with the ac- 
quiescence of the House that the Govern- 
ment has proceeded with other measures of 
importance in order to enable it to appeal 
to the new constituencies as soon as pos 
| sible. Now, what has been the result of our 


that if this course be not adopted consider- | proceeding on that understanding? Why, 


able inconvenience—I will not say to the 
Government, but tothe House and the public 


Captain Mackinnon 


| that it has been impossible for us to have an 


| immediate dissolution, unless we were to 
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cause a great amount of inconvenience, | the electors and of those concerned in the 
and without being able to appeal to the | registration ; but there seems to me no 
new constituencies as we wish. There- | reasonable probability of the new Parlia- 
fore, we have deferred recommending the | ment being able to meet, except for a very 
Crown to dissolve the present Parliament | short period, before Christmas. Now, hon. 
until the appeal could be made to the new | Members are aware that, owing to the 
constituencies. The state of things is this. | forms of the House, a good many days 
A Reform Bill has been passed for Eng- | must elapse after the assembling of Par- 
Jand, but the sequel to it, the Boundary |liament before we can go into Committee 
Bill, has not yet been passed, and mea- of Supply, and I think that, supposing 
sures for amending the representation in |everything favourable — supposing the 
Scotland and Ireland are still in progress. | Boundary Bill and the Irish and Scotch 
Now, with regard to England alone, it is; Reform Bills passed without any undue 
clear that there can be no complete regis- | delay, and supposing the House to accept 
tration of the new constituencies until the | the Registration Bill which my right hon. 
passing of the Boundary Bill, for persons | Friend (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) is to intro- 
will not know for what constituency they | duce on Thursday—I may say, without 
are to claim. I do not know whether hon. | fear of contradiction, that it would be 
Members have studied the subject of re- | what in common parlance is called rather 
gistration as much as it has been my lot | fine steering to find time before Christmas, 
to do. Three years ago I succeeded in | after the Members had been sworn in, and 
carrying a measure amending county re- | after the debate, which may be expected 
gistration, and I therefore paid consider-|to be a rather lengthy one, on the Ad- 
able attention to the matter. I was in | dress, to go into Committee and vote the 
communication with gentlemen in all parts | rest of the Supplies. But suppose, unfor- 
of the country as to the alterations which | tunately, we are not able to pass these 
were required, and the chief demand that | supplementary measures in sufficient time 
was made was that more time should be|to allow the registration to commence 
allowed for the different processes of re-|on the 20th of July, it is obvious that, 
gistration. Under the existing law the in order to allow persons proper time 
20th of July is the day- for sending in| for sending in claims, the date for 
claims for county votes. Now, until the | their doing so must be postponed, and, 
Boundary Bill is passed persons living in }even though there should be no consider- 
counties which have been subdivided by | able postponement, I am inclined to think 
the Bill of last year wili not know for | —though I give no decided opinion on the 
which division they should claim. More- | point—that the new Parliament could not 
over, I think it will be universally ad-| meet before Christmas. In that event, 
mitted that the process of registration is | which I sincerely hope may not occur, it 
one which ought not to be unduly hurried, | might be necessary for the present Parlia- 
for it would be a farce to extend electoral | ment to be called together before Christ- 
privileges so widely as we have done and | mas for a supplementary Session in order 
then not to allow persons a sufficient op-| to vote the rest of the Supplies. Now, 
portunity of claiming those privileges. It|let me put another case. Suppose that, 
is of the greatest importance that there | as IT have no doubt is confidently antici- 
should be ample time for making claims, | pated by hon. Gentlemen opposite, on the 
and on the other hand there ought to be | meeting of the new Parliament a Vote of 
3 full opportunity for criticizing those | Want of Confidence or something tanta- 
claims, so that persons not duly qualified | mount to it should be passed leading to a 
may be objected to. There is first the ac- | change of Government, considerable time 
tion of the parish officers to be brought | must obviously elapse before the new ar- 
into operation, next the action of the Re- | rangements were completed, and much 
vising Barristers, and lastly there is the | embarrassment might arise if the Supplies 
printing. Now, it is evident to those ac- | had been voted only up to the end of the 
quainted with the subject that, whatever | third quarter. Moreover, I would ask 
effort may be made to expedite the regis- | with reference to the hon. Member’s sug- 
tration, it can only be done to a very | gestion, Cui bono? In 1841 Sir Robert 
limited extent. I can assure the House | Peel expressed himself perfectly satisfied 
that it is the earnest desire of the Govern- | with the assurance of Lord John Russell 
ment that it should be expedited as much | that the new Parliament would be called 
a is consistent with the convenience of | together as early as possible, and inters 
‘ 
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posed no difficulty in the granting of the 
Supplies for the time asked for by the 
Ministry; and why, I would ask, should 
the frauk and honourable course taken on 
that occasion be departed from now? I 
do not know whether it is suggested that 
Her Majesty’s Government are anxious to 
postpone the meeting of the new Parlia- 
ment. I can assure hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site that there exists on this Bench a 
longing—I may say a burning desire—to 
ask for the verdict of the new Parliament 
and of the country upon our conduct and 
policy. The position that we have occu- 
pied on these Benches has been one rather 
too much for human nature to bear; and 
everything that can be done will be done 
by the Government in order to expedite 
the elections and the meeting of the new 
Parliament, so that we may be either con- 


Party Processions 
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been contested by the Inland Revenue in 
a third case, that of the South Western 
Railway, and that company has given up 
the claim. The provision crept into these 
Acts, as provisions will sometimes creep 
into Acts that are not public Acts, because 
they have not been overlooked by the 
public authorities. Iam glad my atten- 
tion has been called to the matter, for 


| these provisions ought to be repealed. As 


to the alteration of the duty, I should 
wish to have further time to consider it, 
and if I make a proposition I will do s 
in the general measure passed every Ses- 
sion regulating the affairs of railways, 


REGISTRATION — THE SMALL TENE. 
MENTS ACT—MORNING SITTINGS, 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, he 


firmed in our tenure of Office, and may | a 
feel that we carry on the administration | Would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
of public affairs with the confidence of | Treasury, Whether, in the case of a Bo- 
Parliament and the country, or else that we — “| a —. Boundary ame pe 
may retire from a position which, as ] | ¢Xtended into an adjoining parish where 
wef said, has Fool almost intolerable. | the Small Tenemeuts Act is now in force, 
With regard to the Votes of Supply al- | og in — ey . 3 ae 
ready taken, the Government have no wish | ° 5€ eDiranchised unc er the Bill of 1867 
to press the Report, but think it fair that | have not been separately. vated on account 
the House should thoroughly understand | of the Small Tenements Act being in 
our proposals as to the registration. 
would therefore propose that the Report | 
should be postponed for a week, that in | 


T | force, the Government will introduce a 
provision to enable such persons to be 
placed on the register so as to vote at the 


5 "J ; > 
the meantime the House may have an | next Election: 


opportunity of judging the proposals of| He also wished to know, Whether, a 
my right hon. Friend (the Home Secre- | Morning sitting having been fixed for to- 
tary) with regard to the registration. |morrow at twelve o'clock, the arrange- 
| ment made last year, by which the sitting 
° ere? acta a commenced at two and was suspended 
STAMP DUTY ON THE TRANSFER OF | from seven till nine, has been abandoned? 
DEBENTURE STOCK.—QUESTION. | Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, the arrangement 
Mx. CHILDERS said, he would beg to | for the morning sitting to-morrow is one 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, | which stands apart, and I will give the 
Whether he is aware that the Stamp | House an opportunity, if we have further 
Duty on the transfer of the Debenture | ™orning sittings, of deciding whether the 
Stock of some of the principal Railway | course pursued last year should be adhered 
Companies is 6d. per cent, and in other| to. With regard to the other Question of 
cases 10s. per cent; and whether, consi- | the hon. Gentleman, I recently stated, in 
dering the large amount of such Stock | 2uswer to the hon. Member for Cheltenham 
now being ereated, he will propose to Par- | (Mr. Schreiber), that 1 would bring up 3 
liament the imposition of a uniform Trans- | Clause on the Report of the Boundary Bill. 
fer Duty ? | It has been drawn, and I will place it on 
Tue CHANCELLOR or razr EXCHE-| the table, so that it may be adopted at the 
QUER: Sir, I have only become acquainted | earliest period. 
since the Question of my hon. Friend was 
put that there has been inserted & provi- | PARTY PROCESSIONS ACT (IRELAND). 
sion in two private Acts of Parliament! eS 
passed in 1856 and 1861, by which the accent as 
companies interested escaped the 10s., Loxp EDWIN HILL-TREVOR said, 
duty for a duty of 6¢. The matter has| he would beg to ask the hon, Member for 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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the Duke of Edinburgh. 


Londonderry County, Whether he intends, Appended to that was a declaration signed 
to proceed this Session with the Bill of| by the prisoner, wherein he entered into a 
which he has given notice for the repeal of| solemn engagement not to take part in any 


the Party Processions Act (Ireland) ? 

Sm FREDERICK HEYGATE replied, 
that in consequence of the pressure of 
public Business he did not intend to perse- 
yere with the measure. 

IRELAND—ALLEGED BRIBE TO A 

FENIAN.—QUESTION. 

Sm FREDERICK HEYGATE said, he 
wished to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, Whether there is any truth in 
the statements, copied from the Weekly 
News newspaper by the Irish correspon- 
dent of Zhe Times of the Ist of June to 
the effect that the Crown Solicitor, Mr. 
§. L. Anderson, offered John P. Murray 
£100 sterling with a Government situa- 
tion in Ireland or the Colonies, provided 
that he would give such information as 
would convict Colonel Nagle and the other 
prisoners of the so-called Jackmel Expe- 
dition ? 

Tue Eart or MAYO replied, that there 
was no truth in the statement referred 
to. It having, however, been made upon 
oath before a public functionary at New 
York, he wished in justice to Mr. An- 
derson to read a letter which that gentle- 
man had addressed to him. It was as 
follows : — 

“Law Department, Dublin Castle, May 30, 
1868 


o. 


“My Lord,—Referring to the article in this | 
days’s Nation newspaper, in which appears a copy | 


of an alleged affidavit of one Jolin P. Murray, 
alias John Cade, recently a prisoner in Kilmain- 
ham Gaol, stating that previously to his release I 
offered him £100, with a Government situation, 
provided he gave such information as would con- 
viet Colonel Nagle and others, I beg leave to 
acquaint you, for the information of his Excel- 
lency, that one of those ‘ Jackmel’ prisoners who 


were arrested in Dungarvan gave his name as | 


John Cade, and was discharged on the 3rd of 
March last, having signed a paper expressing his 
regret for having been engaged in ‘ the treasonable 
expedition commonly known as the Jackmel Ex- 
pedition,’ and undertaking not to join in future in 
any treasonable proceedings against the Queen ; 
that I never had an interview with this prisoner, 
that I never tc my knowledge spoke to him, that 
I never directly or indirectly made any proposal 
to him to become a witness, and that I never 
offered any prisoner or any other person £100 or 
any other sum, or any inducement whatever, pro- 
vided he gave such information as would convict 


Colonel Nagle or any other prisoner, or provided | 


he would give evidence against any person. 
*T have the honour to be, my Lord, your Lord- 
ship’s obedient Servant, 
Samcet Lez AnpsERson. 
“The Right Hon. the Chief Secretary, &c., 
Dublin Castle,” 


| treasonable proceedings in future against 
| the Queen, and also admitted that he did 
| engage in that piratical enterprise known 
as the Jackmel Expedition. He could 
only add that in this instance the cle- 
mency of the Crown had been very ill- 
requited by a pardoned prisoner, who im- 
mediately upon his arrival in New York 
had engaged in so gross an act of perjury. 


AMENDED BOUNDARY PLANS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WALDEGRAVE-LESLIE said, he 
would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether he will consider the 
propriety of giving directions for amended 
plans of the Boundaries of those boroughs 

| of which the Select Committee of this 
} House have advised the modification being 
placed in the Library of this House for the 
' convenience of Members? 

Mr. DISRAELI said, in reply, that he 
| would consider whether amended plans of 
} the boundaries of those boroughs of which 
| the Select Committee had advised the 
} modification should not be placed in the 
Library of the House. 


ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF THE 
DUKE OF EDINBURGH.—QUESTION. 
Mr. VERNER said, he would beg to 

ask the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 

ther he has seen a statement in the news- 
paper of the hon. Member for Kilkenny 

(Sir John Gray) to the effect that the British 

Government had ample knowledge of the 

fact that the unfortunate man who had 

attempted to assassinate the Duke of 

Edinburgh was not only insane at the time, 

| but had been insane for a considerable 

period previously; and, whether any steps 
will be taken to guard the peasantry of 

Ireland against the circulation of such 

scandalous libels? 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I have not seen 
the statement in the paper of the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny (Sir John Gray), but I 
have seen some newspaper statements of 
that kind. No information of that descrip- 
tion has been transmitted to us at any time. 
Had we received information of that kind, 
| if we had thought it authentic, of course it 
| would have been our duty to act upon it ; 
| but the Government have no reason to 
| believe that the assassin of the Duke of 
' Edinburgh was insane, 
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ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHS BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. AYRTON said, he would beg to ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, If he 
will lay upon the Table to-morrow the in- 
formation ordered to be furnished as to the 
length of Telegraph and number of Sta- 
tions connected with the Railways in this 
country ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
QUEK said, in reply, that no Notice having 
been given of the Question, he was unable 
to answer it. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that in the Report 
by Mr. Scudamore, which had been laid 
upon the table, a good deal was said about 
the telegraphs in Belgium and Switzer- 
land. He should like to know whether the 
Government had any information regarding 
the telegraphs in the United States, which 
were on a much more extensive scale than 
in those small countries, and regarding 
which a great deal of experience might be 
obtained, enabling the House to determine 
the questions raised in the Bill ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had seen no statement on 
the subject of the telegraphs in the United 
States. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM— 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL—[Bu 29.] 

( The Lord Advocate, Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Sir James Fergusson.) 
committer. [ Progress, 28th May.] 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 6 (Restriction on Number of 
Votes in City of Glasgow). 

Mr. GRAHAM: Sir, I cannot allow 
this clause to pass without renewing my 
earnest protest against the principle which 
it embodies. It was, however, not to be 


expected that the Government would treat a | 


constituency so thoroughly Liberal as Glas- 
gow with any great favour—scarcely even 
with fairness. The City of Glasgow has, in re- 
ality, been denied its legitimate share in the 
increased representation given to Scotland. 
In proportion to the whole representation of 
Scotland, Glasgow was fully entitled to nine 
Members; and in view of the burgh popula- 
tion of Scotland alone, it might claim ten. 
With reference to the representation of 
the large boroughs of England, Glasgow is 
at least entitled to five Members. Rela- 
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| tively to Manchester and Salford we might 
claim five Members. In proportion to 
Leeds, with less than half our population, 
| we are entitled to at least six. The only 
| cases of an opposite nature which can be 
| found are those of the metropolis and of 
| Liverpool—if Liverpool be indeed to be 
regarded as wholly apart from Birken- 
head. It must be remembered, more- 
over, that the proportion of borough repre. 
sentation in England is very much greater 
'than in Scotland; and therefore, if any 
difference at all was to be made in the 
representation, it ought to have been in 
the way of giving the boroughs a larger 
‘rather than a smaller share. But I do not 
| blame the Government too severely for hay. 
‘ing treated this matter from a party point 
|of view. There can be no doubt that this 
| ingenious arrangement of three-cornered 
| constituencies was introduced into the Bill 
| of last year asa last desperate expedient 
to resist the progress of those Liberal 
opinions which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
‘regard with an alarm so unworthy of their 
| intelligence, I believe that it is likely to 
| be entirely a failure. The general opinion, 
| 80 far as [ can hear, is that it will lead to 
‘great confusion. Those who introduced 


'this ingenious scheme have left out a 


very important element in the calcula- 
; tion—namely, that there are in all these 
important constituencies, not, as they as- 
}sume, one minority, but two or more 
| minorities; and it is to the most energetic 
{and resolute of those minorities that 
the share of the representation provided 
| by such a clause as this will fall. Tory- 
,ism, as a political creed, hardly exists in 
Glasgow ; but there are men holding the 
}most extreme opinions in the opposite 
| direction. There are many members of 
trades unions who will make their in- 
fluence subservient to the interests of their 
society. There are also a large number 
of Roman Catholics—upwards of 100,000 
—in Glasgow, and less than 10,000 Con- 
servatives. Instead of a Conservative 
candidate being returned for Glasgow, wo 
may therefore have a man of extreme 
' political opinions, with the support of the 
| trades unions; or, not improbably, one 
| selected by the Irish Roman Catholics. 
My personal knowledge of Manchester 
leads me to the opinion that something of 
the same kind will occur there also; for 
trades union opinions and the Irish ele- 
|ment are both very strong in that consti- 
tuency. Such a result would be indeed a 
strange comment on the efforts of the noble 
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Lord who introduced this Amcodment, | 
himself a Conservative and an Orangeman, | 
if this debated principle should be the means 
of introducing into this House a minority 
representation on the one hand of nomi- 
pees of trades unions, and on the other 
hand of Roman Catholics. As, however, 
from what has occurred in this Iouse, I 
know it is hopeless to attempt to strike 
out the clause, I shall content myself with 
protesting against it, and with appealing 
to the Parliament of the future. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 23 (Places for tlie Election and 
Returning Officers for new Constituencies). 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE moved to in- 
sert at page 10, Clause 23, line 4, after 
“thereof,” the words— 

“ And the Writ for the Election of the Member 
for the counties of Peebles and Selkirk shall be 
addressed to the Sheriff of the county of Peebles, 
and, until otherwise directed by Parliament, shall 
be proclaimed at the burgh of Peebles.” i 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 41 (Appointment of Boundary 
Commissioners. ) 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he did 
not know whether it would be necessary to | 
have Boundary Commissioners for Scot- 
land; and if it were regular he should | 
wish to have that clause still further post- | 
poned until the Committee had gone | 
through the schedule. | 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, | 
he had on several occasions drawn the at- 
tention of the Government to this important | 
subject. His own opinion had been that | 
these Commissioners might have been ap- | 
pointed and might have proceeded with | 
their labours pending the passing of the | 
Reform Bill through Parliament. This | 
had not been done; but he thought the | 
subject too important to be lost sight of | 
altogether. He gave the learned Lord | 
Advocate notice that when they came to} 
the question of Glasgow he should certainly | 
desire to lay before the House the reasons | 
why he thought the boundaries of that bo- | 
rough would require mature consideration. 
He would, however, in the meantime acqui- 
esce in the proposal of the Government. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, there 
was no wish on the part of the Government | 
to avoid having recourse to a Boundary | 
Commission ; and if it were deemed requi- 
site he should be prepared to nominate 
certain gentlemen as Commissioners. It 
might, however, be the best course to 
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strike out that clause in the meantime, 


reserving the liberty of bringing up a new 


| clause on the Report. 


Mr. CRAUFURD said, that some of 
the boundaries in Scotland required recti- 
fication. 


Clause struck out, 
Tue LORD ADVOCATE next moved to 


insert the following clause after Clause 1 :— 


(Application of Act.) 
“2. This Act shall apply to Scotland only, ex- 


cept in so far as it provides that certain boroughs 


in England shall cease to return Members to 
serve in Parliament.” 

As originally drawn, the Bill applied to 
Scotland only; but in consequence of a 
Resolution to which the House had come, 


it was necessary to make the alteration 
which he now moved, 


Clause agreed to, and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Tse LORD ADVOCATE brought up 
a clause (Lodger Franchise for voters in 
Burghs) which he proposed to insert after 
Clause 3— 

(Lodger franchise for voters in burghs.) 

4, Every man shall in and after the year one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight, be en- 
titled to be registered as a voter, and, when regis- 
tered, to vote for a member or members to serve 
in Parliament for a burgh, who is qualified as fol- 
lows (that is to say) :— 

1. Is of full age and not subject to any legal 

incapacity ; and 

. As a lodger has occupied in the same burgh 
separately, and as sole tenant for the twelve 
months preceding the last day of July in any 
year the same lodgings, such lodgings being 
part of one and the same dwelling-house, and 
of a clear yearly value, if let unfurnished, of 
ten pounds or upwards ; and 

. Has resided in such lodgings during the 
twelve months immediately preceding the last 
day of July, and has claimed to be registered 
as a voter at the next ensuing registration of 
voters. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, that the clause 
would have the effect of restricting the 
existing lodger franchise in Scotland, as 
lodgers occupying premises at £10 a year 
had, in the majority of cases, been held to 
be entitled to a vote. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, he had 
stated his own opinion to be favourable to 
the view adopted by the majority of the 
sheriffs—namely, that lodgers occupying 
premises which, without reference to furni- 
ture, brought £10 rent per annum, were at 


present entitled to be put upon the register. 


He had taken this clause from the very 


words of the English Act, with the view, 
not of excluding from the franchise any 
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persons whom the Scotch Reform Act of 
1832 intended should have it, but of re- 
moving any doubt which might exist. 

Mr. M‘LAREN ssid, he thought the 
words requiring a continuous residence ‘‘in 
the same lodgings’’ would have a disfran- 
chising effect. 

Mr. MONCREIFF said, that if it was 
not the intention of the Government to 
interfere with the lodger franchise existing 
under the old law, that intention should be 
more clearly expressed than it was in the 
clause, 

Mr. ELLICE said, he hoped that the 
operation of the clause would not be to 
disfranchise persons who, as matters now 
stood, were entitled to vote. 

Tne LORD ADVOCATE pointed out 
that it would have no such effect, inasmuch 
as in the 48th section of the Bill (General 
Saving Clause) it was distinctly declared 
that the new franchises to be conferred by 
it were not in substitution for, but in ad- 
dition to, the old franchises. 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


On Motion, ‘‘ That the Clause be read 
the second time,” 


Ms. M‘LAREN moved to omit the 
words ‘‘ the same,’’ with the view of in- 
serting other words in the clause expressly 
entitling a lodger otherwise duly qualified 
to vote, although he might have occupied 
not the same, but different lodgings during 
the prescribed period. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, that the clause 
would have the effect of disfranchising 
persons who had a vote, because in Scot- 
land lodgers were treated as householders. 
Some of the sheriffs had held that lodgers 
were not included in the Reform Act of 
1832, but the majority held that they were. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, that in the Eng- 
lish Bill the lodger franchise was made to 
be dependent on the occupation of the 
same lodgings, and he did not know any 
reason why that principle should not apply 
to Scotland. There would be a difficulty 
in identifying a lodger for the purposes of 
the franchise unless he occupied the same 
lodgings. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that if some such 
Amendment as that which he had moved 
were not adopted the result would be the 
disfranchisement in many cases of persons 
in Scotland who now enjoyed the right of 
voting. The case of England was entirely 
different, because in England no lodger 

Lhe Lord Advocate 
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Mr. MONCREIFF said, that accord- 
ing to the present law in Scotland, a 
lodger occupying premises of the required 
value successively was entitled to vote. It 
was proposed by the clause under dis- 
cussion, however, that in order to be so 
entitled a man must cecupy the ‘* same” 
premises ; and he should like to know which 
of those two regulations was to prevail in 
the future. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, the two pro- 
visions clearly clashed. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he was afraid 
that he had been the means of leading the 
Lord Advocate into the labyrinth in which 
he found himself; but he would suggest, as 
a solution of the difficulty, the bringing up 
on the Report of a declaratory clause pro- 
viding that the law under the old Aet 
should apply to the new £10 lodgers. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
as the Government had no intention to dis- 
franchise any of those electors who had 
hitherto enjoyed the right to vote, he had 
no objection to any alteration in the clause 
being made which might be deemed neces- 


| sary to secure that right. 


Mr. M‘LAREN said, he thought the 
Lord Advocate would feel that the matter 
was s0 trifling as not to be worth wasting 
time about. 


Words, “The same lodgings, such,” 
struck out. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to be added 
to the Bill. 


THe LORD ADVOCATE moved to 
insert a new clause, Clause C (Provision 
for claims by persons improperly or erro- 
neously exempted from the payment of 
poor rates) to follow Clause 17. 

Mr. AYTOUN said, he wished to know 
whether persons who were exempted by 
the parochial Boards would be placed ina 
position of disadvantage as compared with 
others in having to recover their privilege 
of voting through a process of appeal, 
which he presumed would be somewhat 
expensive. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE said, that the 
clause gave the only remedy possible. 
Under the Poor Law Act, the parochial 
Boards had power to exempt persons from 
the payment of poor rates on the ground of 
poverty only; but it was too often the 
practice of the Boards to excmpt whole 
classes under a certain rental for the pul- 
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ose of saving the cost of collection. | 
Under the proposed elause if any persons | 
were excluded from the franchise by an 
erroneous decision on that point they would | 
have the power of claiming to be entered | 
on the register of voters. 

Ma. MONCREIFF said, he thought 
that great confusion would arise from the 
proposed clause. Many nice and difficult | 
questions would crop up immediately after | 
the first registration, and every sheriff 
might vary in his decision on these points, 
If the parochial Boards had not the power | 
toexempt from payment of rates all oc-| 
eupiers under a certain low rental they 
ought to have it, for the amount collected ! 
would not be worth the cost and trouble 
of collection. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, the clause was 
usefal as far as it went, but he was of | 
opinion that parochial Boards should not 
have the power to exempt whole classes. | 
The Poor Law Guardians who were as- 
sessed at a high figure could not be ex- | 
pected to have much sympathy with the| 
poorer classes. He would suggest the ex- | 
pediency of withdrawing the proposed | 
clause and bringing up a new one on the 
Report, for the rule with regard to the | 
exemption from the payment of rates 
varied in the Seoteh burghs. 


Clause agreed to. 
Tot LORD ADVOCATE proposed a| 


new clause to follow Clause 20 (Alteration 
of Dates respecting Register) the object of 
which was to alter certain dates in the pre- 
paration of the Register of Voters in burghs 
as provided bv the 19 & 20 Vict. ec. 58. 
The alteration was rendered necessary by 
the increase in the number of voters pro- 
vided by this Bill ? 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, | 
he wished to know how it would be pos- | 
sible to do all the work in the time which | 
was to be allotted ? 

Mz. CRAUFURD said, he wished to| 
know why they could not let the registra- 
tion commence on the 15th of August, and | 
finish so much earlier ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he an- | 
ticipated that the register would be com- | 
pleted before the sheriff by the 31st of | 
October. The arrangement had been made 
not on his own responsibility, but after | 
consulting the parties who would be en- 
gaged in the completion of the register 
for Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
not undertake to complete it earlier than 
tho day named. He had heard from Edin- 
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burgh that if they had not proceeded in 
the work for the last two months as if the 
new Reform Act had passed, they would 
not have been able to complete it even by 
that time. He had done everything in his 
power to bring about an earlier completion 
of the registration, but it had been found 
impossible. 

Mr. MONCREIFF suggested that the 
appeal should be dispensed with altogether 
for this year, to enable registration to 
occur more rapidly. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he thought the 
process might have been still further ex- 
pedited by requiring the Judges of the 
Supreme Court to sit on the 16th of Oc- 
tober as an appeal court. There would 
be very few appeals. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that a 
clause had been introduced expressly with 
the view, if necessary, of the court ap- 
pointing Judges to meet during the vaca- 
tion for the purpose of disposing of regis- 
tration appeals. 

Clause added to the Bill. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he pro- 
posed to insert a series of new clauses 
having reference to elections for the Uni- 
versities. He moved that Clause A (Fran- 
chise for Universities) be inserted before 


| Clause 37 as follows :— 


Every person whose name is for the time 


| being on the register, made up in terms of tho 


provisions hereinafter set forth, of the General 
Council of any one of the Universities of Scotland 
shall, if of full age, and not subject to any legal 
incapacity, be entitled to vote in the election of a 
Member to serve in any future Parliament for 
such University in terms of this Act.” 


He did not anticipate that there would be 


One or two 


he would give attention as they arose. 
Mr. WALDEGRAVE-LESLIE moved 
an Amendment requiring that every per- 
son whose name was on the register should 
be furnished with a certificate to entitle 
him to vote. The certificate should state 
his name at full length, designation, quali- 
fication, and ordinary place of residence. 
Tue LORD ADVOCATE sauid, he did 
not think this at all necessary, and it would 
interpose considerable difficulties in the way 
of the University franchise. It would re- 
quire that they should furnish to each elec- 
tor a diploma [Mr. WaLDEGRAYE- 
Lesuie: Certificate.] Well, a certificate, 
I hardly 
think that is required. It will be enough 
to know the voter’s residence at the time 
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he comes to vote. The plan suggested 
would diminish the number of voters and 
cause considerable expense to the Univer- 
sity, and I think the clause is better with- 
out it. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause added to the Bill. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE proposed a 
new clause (Clause B, Qualifications for 
Members of General Councils). 

Mr. MONCREIFF said, he wished to 
have some general explanation of these 
clauses, 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
thought his right hon. and learned Friend 
was pretty well in possession of the terms of 
the clauses, of which he had given him a 
copy some days before placing them on the 
Notice Paper. The clauses had also been 
adjusted with the approval of the Univer- 
sities. The only point on which he thought 
any question could arise was that as to the 
delivery of voting papers. 

Mr. MONCREIFF said, he did not 
intend to make any complaint as to want 
of notice; but the clauses were consider- 
ably involved. Did his right hon. and learned 
Friend intend to adhere to the whole of 
these clauses, or would he adopt the 
Amendment of which he (Mr. Moncreiff) 
had given notice ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
although the practice was to take Amend- 
ments on each clause as they arose, he had 
no objection to say he would adopt the 
Amendment of his right hon. and learned 


Friend. The time provided for the comple- 
‘would be some difficulty in the preparation 
in October for elections in the month of 


tion of registration in all other cases was the 
dlst of October ; but it so happened that an 


election of some interest—namely, that of | 


the Chancellor of the University of Edin- 
burgh, would occur on the 30th of October. 
The Statutory Council would meet on that 
day, and the proposition of his right hon. and 
learned Friend was that the register should 
for that purpose be completed by the 25th 
of October. Now this was certainly going 
a little out of the way from the ordinary 
course; but he had no objection to adopt 
the Amendment that the registration should 
be completed by the 21st of October, in- 
stead of the 28th, and be authenticated by 
the Vice Chanceilor on the 25th instead of 
the 3lst of October. It had been sug- 
gested that this postponement should be 
continued in fature years; but from com- 
munications he had received, he was led to 
believe that such an alteration would be 
extremely inconvenient to the University 
authorities, 


The Lord Advocate 
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Mr. MONCREIFF said, he could seg 


no reason at all why an election, which did 
not depend upon the same framework or 


|machinery, shonld be obliged to follow the 


same practice as others. There could be 
no difficulty in making up the register at 
any period. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause © (Registration Book -to be 
kept), and D (Registrar to enter names 
therein), agreed to. 


Clause E (Preparation of first Register 
under this Act—Revision by Registrar 
avd Assistant Registrars—Authentication 
by the Vice Chancellor—Register to be 
conclusive). 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the Uni- 
versity elections took place in October, 
whereas the register would not be completed 
till November. He thought it desirable 


| that the election should tuke place when 
, the register was fresh, rather than when it 


was exhausted, or about to expire. It 
would be better either that the registration 
should be completed earlier, or that the 
elections should be delayed till November. 

Mr. MONCREIFF thanked the Lord 
Advocate for having accepted part of his 
suggestion, but was at a loss to know why, 


}in future years also, the register could 


made October instead of 
November. 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, he had 


up in 


| received a communication that day from a 


gentleman who took an interest in these 
matters ; and he was led to infer that there 


November. The registrar would be em- 
ployed in making up the register in the 
month of October ; and his attention would 
be disturbed if a poll was demanded, and 
he had to issue circulars. There were 
different dates for the meetings of the 
Councils. In Aberdeen and in Edinburgh 
those meetings were held at any period in 
October ; in Glasgow, in the last week in 
October, or the first in November; and in 
St. Andrews, in November. This, how- 
ever, was a matter which might be allowed 
to remain over until the Report of the 
Committee was brought up, which would 
give time for further consideration. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clauses down to Clause N, inclusive, 
agreed to. 

Clause 0 (Polling at University Elec: 
tions). 
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Mr. J. STUART MILL moved to 
insert the following words after ‘‘ Voting 
papers,”’ in Article 4, line 4— 

“Except so much of the said Act as requires 
that the voting paper shall be personally delivered 
by a Member of Council who shall make attesta- 
tion of his personal acquaintance with the voter, 
and his knowledge of the signature.” 

If the terms of the English Act upon this 
point were adopted in the Scotch Reform 
Bill, half, if not more than half, of those 
who formed the University constituency 
would be disfranchised. There was always 
a large number of residents at the English 
Universities who could authenticate the 


signatures to the voting papers ; but in the | 


Scotch Universities undergraduates did not 
form such intimate acquaintance with each 
other as in this country, and in most in- 
stances towards the end of the year they 
were scattered all over the British Empire. 
The voters would be virtually confined to a 
small number of residents, unless some 
such alteration as he proposed were made. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
the Bill, as originally framed, contained no 
such provision as the one under considera- 
tion. It was, however, thought better to 
assimilate the system of voting in the | 
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| was of 


very recent introduction, having 
|owed its origin to the Act carried during 
' the last Parliament by the hon, Gentleman 
the Chairman of Committees, and only two 
contested elections had taken place under 
|it—the one for Oxford at the General 
| Election, and his own for Cambridge dor- 
ing the present year. He was entitled to 
| speak from that practical acquaintance with 
the interior of his committee-room, which 
was accorded to the candidate for Cam- 
bridge, and refused to the one for Oxford, 
and his experience was that the actual 
system worked well for those Universities, 
But it worked well in consequence of the 
Collegiate system, with the acquaintances 
contracted in the College, and the relations 
created between the College tutor and his 
pupils. He believed that a more lax Col- 
legiate system existed in Scotland, and that 
residence was practically objected to, and he 
was accordingly convinced that the strin- 
gency of the English requirements would 
be found to result in the disfranchisement 
'of many of the voters for constituen- 
cies distributed, as those of the Scotch 
Universities were, over all quarters of the 
world. 


Mr. J. STUART MILL asked, whe- 


| 
| 


Seotech Universities to that which prevailed | ther the delivery of the voting paper by a 


in the English Universities, and the provi- | Member of Council would not involve a 
sions existing in England with regard to | considerable additional expense ? 


voting papers were adopted in the lump.| Tue LORD ADVOCATE assured the 
He would remind the Committee that last | hon. Gentleman that he had learned from 
year the principle embodied in the clause | persons of experience that this was the 


he now proposed was applied to the London 
University, which has no resident students, 
and where the constituency is, perhaps, less 
connected with the University than the 
students of the Scotch 
with their Universities ; but he was inclined 
to think that, probably, it would not be 
necessary to require that the Member of 
the Council presenting the voting paper 
should be personally acquainted with the 
voter by whom it had been signed. As 


there was no desire to cause any inconve- | 


nience to the voter, he was willing to alter the 
clause to that effect. He thought it, how- 
ever, desirable that the wording of the 
clause should be retained so far as it re- 
quired that the voting paper should be 
personally delivered and attested by a Mem- 
ber of the Council. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE, while ac- 
cepting as sufficient the Amendment offered 
by the learned Lord, wished, from his per- 
sonal experience, to support the proposition 
of his hon. Friend the Member for West- 
minster (Mr. Stuart Mill.) The system of 
voting by proxy papers for the Universities 


Universities are | 


| best arrangement that could be adopted. 

Mr. LOWE said, he could see no secu- 
| rity against the presentation of fraudulent 
| voting papers. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE 
QUER reminded the right hon. Gentle 
man that the Member of the Council who 
presented the voting paper would have to 
sign his name at the back and express his 
belief in the authenticity of the voter’s sig- 
nature. 

Mr. LOWE said, he considered that that 
| was really no security. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY observed 
that the voting paper would be signed be- 

| fore a justice of the peace. That would be 
' an additional security. 

Mr. LOWE said, there might be no 
such justice of the peace as the one whose 
name was on the voting paper. A man 

might take the list and sect to work to 
| manufacture votes without the knowledge 
of the voters. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: I hope no 

eandidate for a University will demean 


‘himself by having recourse to such pro- 
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ceedings. Persons entitled to such a posi- | 
tion will not make themselves parties to | 
such criminal proceedings, and if they do 
so they will be treated as they deserve. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that it was 
desirable to have perfect security, but we 
could not always get that, and must be} 
content with an approximate system. The 
punishment for the personation of voters 
was found on the whole to be sufficient. 

Mr. LOWE said, that the question was 
not one of candidates or electors, but of 
entire strangers, whose forgery it would be 
impossible to punish beeause it would be | 
impossible to detect it, so that the mere | 
fact that the person, if discovered, could | 
be prosecuted was no security whatever. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the paper was to be} 
signed by another voter pledging himself 
to its genuineness. It was to be supposed | 
that a person tendering a voting paper 
would inquire where it came from, because | 
if he did not, and it was fraudulent, he 
would first of all be exposed to the obloquy 
that would attach to the Act, and next to 
a legal penalty. 

Mr. MONCREIFF remarked that the 
fabrication of votes would be a very 
dangerous game to play, for how was the | 
fabricator to know that the real voter 
would not send in his paper also ? 

Mr. J. STUART MILL said, that) 
many operations took place on the same | 
security — namely, that if persons com- | 
mitted frauds they would be prosecuted. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

On Motion of The Lorp Apvocate, the | 
following words were added to the clause: — 

“ Except so much of the said Act as requires 
that the person delivering the voting paper shall 
make attestation of his personal acquaintance with 
the voter.” 

Clauses P and Q agreed to. 

Clause R negatived. 

Si JAMES FERGUSSON said, he) 
had now to discharge an extremely painful | 
duty—namely, to propose that seven of the | 
smallest English boroughs should be dis- | 
franchised, in order to provide additional | 
seats for Scotland. As his right hon. and | 
learned Friend the Lord Advocate felt | 
somewhat unwilling to move the extinc-| 
tion of the borough which had sent him to | 
Parliament, that duty had fallen upon him | 
(Sir James Fergusson). It was absolutely ne- | 
cessary that additional seats should be pro-| 
vided for Scotland; and he thought the| 
Committee would admit that seven was the| 
smallest number that could be given. As a} 


The Lord Advocate ' 
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Scotch Member, he very much regretted 
that the additional representation of Seot. 
land was to be limited to that number, and 
he could not refrain from saying that had 
the Scotch Members been united in support 
of the proposal of the Government, they 
might have fared better. [Mr. Kryyatrp: 
The original proposition gave us only seven 
Members.| The Government had the 
greatest difficulty in procuring seven ad. 
ditional seats for Scotland. As it was 
necessary to find seven victims some choice 
was forced upon the Government, and as 
the House had resolved to guide itself in 
this matter by population, the Government 
proposed to take the seven towns of least 
population and leave the remaining three 
still enfranchised. He therefore moved 
the addition of the following clause :— 


(Certain boroughs in England to cease to return 
Members.) 

“Whereas, in order to provide for the seats 
hereinbefore distributed, it is expedient that certain 
boroughs in England having small populations 
should cease to return Members to serve in Parlia- 
ment, Be it therefore Enacted, That from and after 
the end of this present Parliament the boroughs 
of Arundel, Ashburton, Dartmouth, Honiton, 
Lyme Regis, Thetford, and Wells shall respectively 
cease to return any Member to serve in Parlia- 
ment.” 

Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE 


said, 


‘that it had never before been proposed to 


disfranchise a county town, and he con- 
tended that an exception from that rule 
should not be made in the case of Wells, 
where, without wishing to exaggerate its 


|importance as a city, the business of the 


county was transacted, and the sessions 
He would fain have 
stopped here ; but as it had been resolved 
to rob the English Peter to pay the Scotch 
Paul, he was bound to point out a substi- 
He accordingly pointed to 


Evesham. The population of Evesham 


| exceeded that of Wells by only thirty-two, 


and did so only because Wells constituted 
a small area of 700 acres, while Evesham 
extended over 2,338 acres. Again, if Wells 
were disfranchised the new division of mid- 
Somersetshire would be the only county 
constituency in England possessing no re- 
presented town within it; although Somer- 
setshire had 1,000,000 more in popula- 
tion than Worcestershire, which boasted of 
three represented boroughs in each divi- 
sion. He would also remark that the 
rental of Wells’s small area was £40,000, 
and of Evesham’s large area but £21,000. 
Under these circumstances, he moved that 
Evesham be substituted for Wells. 
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have felt warranted in interfering in this 
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rough. Much as he regretted they should 
decrease the representation of England to 


discussion had it not been for the principle | increase that of Scotland, he was afraid 


laid down by the hon. Member for Montrose 
(Mr. Baxter), and endorsed by the hon. 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers), that 
representation ought to be taken from the 
over-represented and not from under-re- 
presented counties. The proportion of re- 
presentation to population was already less 
in Somersetshire than in Worcestershire, 
and if Wells were disfranchised the dis- 
parity would be still further increased. 
The Customs Returns of Wells, moreover, 
were nearly double those of Evesham. The 
proposal was of necessity an invidious one 
to make; but if any borough were to be 
sacrificed, it ought not to be a county town 
like Wells. 

Sin LAWRENCE PALK said, he could 
not allow this clause to pass without enter- 
ing his solemn protest against the whole 
proceeding. It was his opinion that a 
greater breach of faith had never been 
committed. 

Tue CHAIRMAN ealled the hon. Ba- 
ronet to Order, and reminded him that 
the question before the Committee was to 
omit Wells and insert Evesham. 

Sir LAWRENCE PALK said, that as 


it had pleased the House to condone that 
breach of faith, it was the business of the 
Committee to select the boroughs to be 


disfranchised. Wells had been selected 
because it happened that by the last Cen- 
sus it fell short of the number required. 
That was a most unfair line to draw. The 
importance of a town did not depend on 
the number of the inhabitants within it, 


but on its wealth and position, and whether | 


it was surrounded by a large and wealthy 
neighbourhood. Wells was the centre of 
a large agricultural district; it was a cathe- 
dral town of great antiquity, and held a 
very prominent place in history. In fact, 
Wells was amongst the last towns that 
ought to have been disfranchised. The 
whole proposal was so unjust to England 
that he was not sorry that it was to be 
consummated by selecting a borough which 
had the greatest claim to preserve and re- 
tain its representation. 

Cotoye. BOURNE said, that Evesham 
was not a decreasing borough. The popu- 
lation of the borough had greatly increased 
of late years. Another fact that had not 
been laid before the Committee was that, 
out of the ten boroughs originally named 
to be disfranchised, Evesham was one of 
the few that was really an increasing bo- 








they must submit to it. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, there was so 
little to choose between the two boroughs 
that the Committee ought not only to re- 
fuse to strike Wells out, but also ought to 
add Evesham to the list. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, they 
were in so much hurry last year to carry 
a Reform Bill, that they refused to consi- 
der many of the details connected with the 
subject. In disfranchising boroughs regard 
ought to be had to the character of the 
constituency, the associations and intel- 
lectual and moral condition of the town, 
and the number of the electors, and not to 
the number of the population alone. The 
principle of selecting boroughs for disfran- 
chisement because they happened to have 
below 5,000 inhabitants was shamefully 
unjust. It was unjust to take the last 
Census Returns. The borough of Calne 
escaped disfrancliisement by the mere fact 
of the nominal extension of the bounds of 
the borough, whereby the population just 
exceeded the hard and fast line that had 
been drawn. The constituency of Calne 
was the smallest of any borough in Eng- 
land except Arundel, and was inadequate 
to entitle the borough to be represented in 
that House. It could not be contended 
that Calne, with 175 electors, had an 
equal claim to representation with an 
ancient cathedrai town and county town 
like Wells, with 274. There was no 
reason why Scotland should rob England 
to increase her representation, and he 
complained that what was proposed was 
unjust towards England. The represen- 
tation of Ireland could be made to show 
an equal demand for increased representa- 
tion. There was no reason why the right 
hon. Gentleman, who had been an obse- 
quious imitator of the right hon. Gentleman 
on the other side, should support the present 
proposal. With that sublime facility with 
which he answered questions, the right 
hon. Gentleman told him (Mr. Darby 
Griffith) last year that he looked to Pro- 
vidence to supply the new seats for Scot- 
land. [Mr. Disragtr: No!] The right 
hon. Gentleman’s subsequent memory cer- 
tainly did modify many of his expressions 
as understood at the time they were uttered. 
He hoped the sense of the Conmittee would 
be taken on the question. 

Mr. GRAVES said, he thought the 
Committee had got into a very unpleasant 
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discussion. They could not decide the 
question on the mere accident of one 
borough having a little more property and 
the other having a slightly larger number of 
electors. It would be better to adopt the 
principle of the Government and disfran- 
chise the seven boroughs which by accident 
were smallest. 


Parliamentary 


Cotone, SYKES said, it appeared from | 


statistics that Evesham had increased since 
1861, and Wells had not. 


Sirk RAINALD KNIGHTLEY said, | 
that with reference to a remark of the | 
Member for East Somerset (Mr. | 
Neville-Grenville) he would remind the Com- | 


hon. 


mittee that a county town, Lancaster, was 
disfranchised last Session. 

Mr. Serseant GASELEE said, he 
thought that in getting seven seats Scot- 
land got quite enough ; but as the House 


had passed an Instruction to disfranchise | 


ten boroughs, he would be for carrying out 
that Resolution and keeping three of the 


seats in reserve for allocation hereafter. | 


He would vote for the disfranchisement of 
Evesham, if possible. He wished to ask 
whether it was not out of Order to disfran- 
chise a less number of boroughs than was 
named in the Instruction to the Committee. 


Tue CHAIRMAN said, the Instruction 


as worded gave the Committee a discre- 
tionary power to deal with boroughs under 


a certain population. The Committee had 
therefore power to disfranchise all, some, 
or none of them. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he would not have 
speken a word on this subject had it not 
been for the remarks made by Gentlemen 
on the other side, who had spoken in a 
very harsh way of Scotland. He protested 
against the word ‘‘ robbery.’” Scotland had 


been badly used in having got so few Mem- | 


bers. He might tell hon. Members that 
Scotland felt uo gratitude whatever for this 


concession, because she felt she had re- | 


ceived no favour. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the hon. 
Member for East Somerset (Mr. Neville- 
Grenville) had naturally raised this ques- 
tion, and as he had put it forward they 


must endeavour to form an opinion upon | 
The hon. Member for Ayrshire (Sir 


it. 
James Fergusson) had truly observed 
that hitherto the House had dealt with 


population ; but he must allow him (Mr. | 
materially | 
qualified the foree of his argument, that | 


Gladstone) to observe, what 


they had adopted population in dealing 


with a class of boroughs, and never, that | 
he recollected, in the case of one borough | 
| 


Mr. Graves 
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| against another. In dealing with classes 
lof boroughs there was good renson for 
| taking population as the test, for it would 
| be impossible to weigh the different circum. 
stances of all towns. The case, however, 
| was different when they came to judge 
| between two towns. It was fair to look at 
| all the circumstances of both. There was 
some weight in what had been stated with 
| reference to Wells, because it was a county 
| town, which gave a degree of importance 
to it greater than it would otherwise pos- 
sess with its limited population. Wells 
was a true and real town, having a popu- 
lation of over 4,000, living within the real 
limits of the town; whilst the population of 
Evesham was dispersed over a considerable 
district. He had never been there, but he 
| believed that Evesham might with as much 
propriety be called a village as a town, 
Looking from these two points, he was 
| disposed rather to wish that Evesham was 
included in the clause and Wells removed 
from it. But there was another considera- 
tion of greater importance which would 
prevent his voting with his hon. Friend, 
except upon a clear understanding that the 
question was between Wells and Evesham. 
It might possibly happen that they might 
drop Wells and fail to insert Evesham. 
| He, for one, must first consider whether 
he would run the risk of such an alterna- 
tive. He was one of those who undoubt- 
edly thought that when they passed the 
Instruction to the Committee it definitely 
secured ten Members to Scotland, by the 
disfranchisement of ten small boroughs in 
England. He was sorry the hon. Baronet 
the Under Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment (Sir James Fergusson) had chosen 
to enter into a retrospective and political 
consideration in making this Motion. He 
(Mr. Gladstone) thought that was unne- 
cessary, and consequently he should not 
protract the controversy. He was sorry 
the ten were not to be given to Scotland, 
| and he only accepted the proposal of seven, 
because he took it to be at the present 
moment the most favourable proposal that 
'the House would entertain. The three 
towns saved had been saved for the privi- 
lege of returning one more Member, but 
the odds were 100 to one that they would 
not take part in more than for one General 
Election. If he was satisfied that Evesham 
would be inserted, should Wells be struck 
out, he was ready to vote for it ; but look- 
ing to the scant justice that Scotland had re- 
ceived, he should not like to run the slightest 
risk of seeing the seven reduced to six. 
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Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
from his knowledge of Evesham, and his 
connection with the county, he was able to 
correct what the right hon. Gentleman had 
stated with regard to that borough, and to 
inform him that Evesham had not a scat- 
tered rural population, but that it was a 
regularly built town, with numerous streets 
and houses. Although Evesham had not, 
like Wells, a cathedral, it possessed one of 
the most beautiful abbey-churches in Eng- 
land. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, we have arrived 


ata stage on this great question of Par- | 


liamentary Reform when I think a final 
decision is absolutely necessary. The hon. 


Member for Devizes (Mr. Darby Griffith) 


is of opinion that this business of the re- | 


construction of our electoral system has 
been hurried over; but I must remind the 


Committee that we are now at nearly the | 
end of the second Session during which | 


this question has been constantly under 
discussion. 
years, and I think the whole subject has 


been as well considered as a practical na. | 
tion could consider a question on which | 
legislation could not be indefinitely post- | 


No doubt if we were to spend | ¢ 
|shire (Mr. Gladstone) that the question 


poned. 


fifty years in devising a new electoral sys- 
ten we should arrive at a more perfect 
system than the one before us; but we 


must remember that we have the advan- | : : 
| that the law was sometimes in favour of 


tage of the practical enjoyment of the re- | 
| small towns, 
| they to exclude Arundel from the represen- 


sults we have achieved, which otherwise 
we should not have. The hon. Member for 


Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) complains of the | 


manner in which Scotland has been treated. 
lam under a very different impression on 
that point. I am not conscious that I have 


considered with any want of feeling the | 


claims of Scotland ; I must say that I am 


surprised, and, on the whole, gratified at | 
the results which, in the interests of Scot- | 


land, have been achieved ; and I think that 


Scotch Members must be unreasonable if | 


they are not satisfied too. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanea- 
shire (Mr. Gladstone) is not only dissatis- 


fied—he is indignant ; and the fact that | 


the Bill only proposes to give seven addi- 
tional Members to Scotland is one which 
almost exhausts his powers in giving suffi- 
cient expression to his discontent. 
sidering, however, that the right hon. 
Gentleman was once in a very responsible 
Position in this House and then brought 
forward a Reform Bill in which he only 
proposed an addition of seven Members to 
the representation of Scotland, I think the 
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Con- | 
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| right hon. Gentleman might, at least, con- 
fees our proposal with some merey and 
indulgence, With regard to the question 
now before the Committee, a certain prin- 
ciple has guided us, and to that I think 
we ought to adhere. It would not be ex- 
| pedient to enter into the comparative claims 
| of Evesham and Wells. Wells has been 
| described as a city and Evesham as a large 
| village. I have reason to believe that that 
| description is not at all justified; and I 
would remind the Committee that Evesham 
is one of the most ancient towns of Eng- 
land, and has been the scene of some re- 
| markable historical incidents, if those give 
‘any claim in this matter. On the whole, 
I trust we shall adhere to the principle 
which we have laid down, and by support- 
ing the Motion of the Under Secretary of 
State shall bring this long-vexed question 
to a happy conclusion. 


Motion, ‘‘ That the word Wells stand 
| part of the clause,” agreed to. 


Lorpv EDWARD HOWARD sail, he 
hoped that, after all, Arundel would be 
excluded from the list of towns to be dis- 
franchised. He agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanea- 


ought not to be determined entirely by 
numbers, There was a maxim in law, De 
minimus non curat lex —that was to say, 


On what reason, then, were 


tation? He was not going to state for 
how many centuries Arundel had been re- 
presented. When the Assistant Commis- 
| sioners visited Arundel they were evidently 
impressed with the suggestion of adding 
to Arundel for the purpose of representa- 
tion the town of Littlehampton, a rising 
watering place, and growing port. The 
conjoined borough would contain a popula- 
tion of 7,000. A similar addition had been 
|recommended in other cases. He moved 
| that Arundel be excluded from the list of 
| boroughs to be disfranchised. 
Tue CHAIRMAN said, the part of the 
| Resolution in which Arundel appeared had 
| already been passed. 
| Clause added to the Bill. 
| Coroner SYKES moved, after Clause 
| 40, the insertion of a clause (Remuneration 
of Sheriff’s Clerks). 

Clause negatived. 


Mr. GRANT DUFF moved to insert 
the following clause :— 
25 
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“In all cities, burghs, or towns, or districts of | putting them into the city they would ma. 


cities, burghs, or towns in Scotland, except in the 
districts comprehending Kirkwall, Wick, Dor- 
noch, Dingwall, Tain, Cromarty, Ayr, Irwin, 
Campbelltown, Inverary, and Oban, commonly 
called the Wick and Ayr Burghs, the officer to 
whom the duty of giving notice of the Election 
of any Member or Members to serve in Parlia- 
ment belongs shall proceed to election within six 
days after the receipt of the writ or precept, giv- 
ing three clear days’ notice at least of the day of 
Election, exclusive of the day of proclamation 
and the day of Election.” 


Clause ordered to be added to the Bill. 


Schedule (A) (Extended Boundaries of 
the City of Glasgow). 

Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that the plans of the Government had been 
altered in an extraordinary way, and that 
only two days’ notice had been given to 
Members. He must ask that the Schedule 
might be postponed till the Report, to en- 
able him to communicate with his consti- 
tuents in Lanarkshire, and to give them 
an opportunity of considering the matter. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, on the 
Thursday before the Recess, he gave a 
distinct intimation that it was his intention 
to include in the Parliamentary limits of 
Glasgow, a district which belonged to the 
municipality of Glasgow. He hoped a 


decision would be at once come to with | 


regard to this question. 

Mr. MONCREIFF appealed to the Go- 
vernment not to proceed with this Schedule 
until the general question of the extension 
of boundaries, which had been referred to 
the Select Committee, should come on for 
decision by the House. If the boundaries 
of Birmingham and other large towns in 
England were not to be extended, there 
was no reason why those of Glasgow 
should, 

Sin JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 
the cases were not similar, because the 
Select Committee had considered only the 
boundaries of the particular boroughs that 
had been referred to them. The magis- 
trates and town council of Glasgow were 
desirous of having the boundaries extended. 


Mr. ELLICE said, that it was all very | 


well to say that the city of Glasgow was 
in favour of the extension. The reason of 
that was because the town council wanted 
to extend the area of taxation. No doubt, 
they would gladly bring the whole county 
within the borough. If the Committee 


were to consent to the Motion they would | 


do not only a great injustice, but would 
perpetrate a monstrous job. 
away so many voters from the county and 


Mr. Grant Duff 


By taking | 


terially affect the representation of the 
county. He thought the question ought 
to be deferred till the English Boundary 
Bill had been settled, and he, therefore, 
hoped the Schedule would be postponed. 

Mr. DALGLISH said, he should vote 
for the proposal of the Government on the 
ground that it would enfranchise 7,000 or 
8,000 persons who would not otherwise 
have a vote. Partick and Govan were 
really part of Glasgow. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he thought the 
question should be decided without regard 
to the treatment of boundaries in England, 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he hoped the 
Government would deal with them on the 
principle that what was good for England 
was good for Scotland. Crowded meetings 
of the inhabitants of Partick and Govan 
had unanimously petitioned against incor- 
poration with Glasgow. Unless constituted 
a separate constituency they preferred re- 
maining in the counties. Against the 
petitions on the table they had only the 
statement of the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Dalglish), the authorities of whieh 
cared only for having more people to tax, 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he hoped the 
Government would censent to postpone- 
ment. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
could understand opposition to the proposal 
on the part of owners and persons having 
county votes ; but he believed the working 
men, who were small householders, of Par- 
tick aud Govan were anxious to be an- 
nexed to Glasgow, and would be much 
disappointed if the boon were denied them. 
In had been stated that the border towns 
were indifferent to their formation into a 


/group of burghs; but enthusiastic meet- 


ings had been held since the adoption of 
the proposal in order to express their 
gratitude to Parliament for the privilege 
conferred upon them. 

Mr. J. STUART MILL said, that if 
this argument was correct the suburbs of 
Glasgow ought to have a representative to 
themselves. But because they did not 
choose to give to the population of these 
considerable places a representative in this 
House, to which they were justly entitled, 
were they to deprive those who were 
county electors of a vote which they valued 
in order to give to others a vote which 
would scarcely be of any value. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, I wish to refer in the 
first instance to what has been said by the 
hon. Baronet (Sir James Fergusson). He 
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knows perfectly well that if the munici- | assumption that the municipal and Parlia- 
lity of Glasgow shall use the argument | mentary boundary would always be con. 


that they propose to add this population, 


because they are anxious to give the fran- | 


argument. 
fectly well that, if the hon. Baronet and 


his Colleagues profess to support it on the 
same ground, in their mouths it is equally 
adishonest argument. It is not a ques- 
tion of the franchise at all. The hon. 


Baronet does not mean to say that he and | 


his Colleagues are in favour of extending 
household suffrage throughout the counties 
of Scotland. Surely, if it would be a 
right thing to do it in this particular dis- 
trict, it would be equally right to do it 
throughout all the districts of Scotland. I 
protest against arguments being used in 
which hon. Members obviously do not be- 
lieve. This isan argument which the hon. 
Baronet has no right to use, though it 


may be successful for his case, and that of | 


the right hon. Gentleman who sits next 
him. The real question is this—What is 
the opinion of the people who are to be 
affected? On a former occasion I used 
an argument to the Committee which | 
think cannot be answered. It is this— 
that whenever the Queen in Council pro- 
poses to give a municipal corporation to 
any borough, it is absolutely necessary 
that the district wishing to be incorporated 
should show that a majority of its popula- 
tion is in favour of it, and an officer should 
be sent down from the Council to the dis- 


triet to ascertain if such majority can be | 
found in favour of the proposed charter, | 


and if it be not so then the charter should 
in no ease be given. It is proposed to 


bring 40,000 or 50,000 persons within the | 


municipal government of the city who do 


not wish to be brought there, whose fran- | 


chise will be made of less value, whose 
taxation will be enormously increased, and 
who have not come to this House to peti- 
tion for this favour to be conferred on 
them. 
tions in regard to their Parliamentary or 


Dealing thus with large popula- | 
the city as it now existed, or a portion of 


municipal rights is contrary to the ordinary | 


practice of this House, and ealculated to 
lessen the confidence which the people of 
all parts of the country should have in 
Parliament. I trust, therefore, that the 


strances which have proceeded from this 
side of the House. 


{Jone 8, 1868} 
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| terminous. 


Mr. BRIGHT: The hon. Member has 


chise to the people, it is a very dishonest | stated that my argument is a false one. I 


And the Committee know per- | 


should like him to prove it. 

Mr. GORST said, that he had used the 
term in no offensive sense, but he desired 
to point out that hon. Members opposite 
assumed that the municipal boundaries of 
boroughs should in all cases follow the 
Parliamentary boundaries; and they seemed 
very anxious, for purposes of their own, to 
make the country believe that generally 
this was the ease. He would mention two 
instances which would show that this was 
far from being invariably so. The first 
was that of Manehester, which was in- 
corporated since the Reform Act of 1832, 
The people of that city, in choosing their 
municipal boundary, chose one considerably 
within the Parliamentary boundary, and 
including only about two-thirds of the 
area, The other was that of the large 
borough of Darlington, incorporated since 
the passing of the Reform Act of last 
year. So little had the inhabitants been 
impressed with the necessity of having 
their Parliamentary and municipal boun- 
daries conterminous, that, having before 
them the boundary settled last year by the 
Reform Act, they chose for the municipal 
boundary one of only half that area. 

Mr. CRUM-EWING said, he believed 
that the real object of the Government 
was not to give tle franchise to the arti- 
zans in these districts, but to take this 
Liberal portion of the constituency out of 
the county and to attach it to Glasgow, 
The objeet of the corporation of Glasgow, 
on the other hand, was to get these people 
assessed to the municipal taxes. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he thought that the question ought to be 
left to be decided by the locality. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDUAM said, the 
question appeared to him to be whether 
the Members for Glasgow should represent 


it, which had been the nucleus of the 
present city ? He wished to ask the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright), 


who contended that it would be no buon 


Ma. GORST said, that the argument | 
of the hon. Member for Birmingham was | 


4 false one, because it proceeded upon the 
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to these people to be included within the 


right hon. Gentleman will listen to the | Parliamentary boundary, whether he could 


strong and logical and repeated remon- | 
| dreds would obtain votes ‘for Members of 


deny that by being enclosed many hun- 


Parliament who would otherwise have no 

voice in the election of a representative ? 
Mr. CANDLISH said, the hon. Mem- 

ber for Cambridge (Mr. Gorst) was by no 


+ 28 
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meaus justified in the statement which he 
had made regarding Darlington. The fact 
was, that the Parliamentary boundaries of 
that town, so far from being settled by 
the Act of last year, were still undefined, 
and would be so until the Boundary Bill 
passed. By the Report of the Commis- 
sioners now before the [lvuse, they were 


Parliamentary 


made co-extensive with the municipal boun- 


daries. If the precedent of the English 
Bill was to govern their decision upon the 
Scotch Bill, the boundaries of the English 
boroughs were not yet defined. The Eng- 
lish Bill was passed last year, and the 
Parliamentary borough of Darlington re- 
mained undefined; the Seotch Lill was 
not yet passed, and yet the Committee 
were urged to define the boundary of Glas- 
ow, 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, there 
were two questions involved in the Sche- 
dule. The first was whether the boun- 
dary of Glasgow should remain to a cer- 
tain extent co-extensive with the Royal or 
municipal borough. As to that, he under- 
stood there could be no opposition from 
the other side of the House, because he 
believed it was an axiom with them that 
Parliamentary and municipal boundaries 
ought to be co-extensive. Yet the effect 
of negativing the Schedule would be to pre- 
clude the extension of the existing Parlia- 
mentary boundary to the existing municipa! 
boundary ; for there was a portion of the 
Royalty not ineluded within the present 
Parliamentary boundary. The second ques- 
tion was, whether the boundary should be 
extended so as to include the suburbs of 
Partick and Govan; which, though each 
of them had a police government of its own, 
were really parts of Glasgow. [‘* No, no!"’| 
Practically speaking they were. Lle could 
quite understand the sensitiveness of the 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) 
with reference to the proposed eularge- 
ment ; because the borough of Birmingham 
was in a similar position, and the hon. 
Member wished the decision of the Com- 
mittee upon this question to influence the 
decision upon the case of Birmingham. 
With regard to the imputations the hon. 
Member had thrown upon the Government, 
they were accustomed to such imputations. 
He thought, however, they might have 
been spared, The hon. Member constantly 
made the assumption that he was actuated 
by the purest ‘motives. He (the Lord 


Advocate) had yet to learn that imputa- | 


tions could be launched indiscriminately 
against the Ministerial side of the House ; 
certainly the hon. Member was about the 


Mr. Candlish 
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last person who should makethem. Wheg 
the question was raised whether there 
‘ought to be protection against excessive 
labour for the British workman and the 
factory operative, the hon. Member opposed 
the granting of it ; and he did so—accord. 
ing to a statement he made within the last 
two or three years in addressing his con. 
stituents—not because he disapproved of 
ithe measure, or that he thought it wrong 
in itself—the hon. Member never would 
jadmit that he ever was in the wrong—but 
only because the measure was supported 
| by the Conservative or country side of the 
|House. [Mr. Bricnt: The right hon, 
jand learned Member is quite wrong.] He 
did not think he was wrong. He reeol. 
|leeted the matter well, for it made a great 
|impression on him at the time. But the 
House ought to have been spared the- 
reference to motives made by the hon. 
Member for Birmingham ; for it was much 
better to discuss these matters on their 
own merits. The objection to extending 
the boundary of Glasgow was that Partick 
and Govan might be involved in the mani- 
cipal taxation of Glasgow ; but because 
that might be probable in England, it by 
no means followed it would be so in Scot- 
land, in a ease in which the Parliamentary 
boundary extended beyond the municipal 
boundary. From 1832 till 1862 the muni- 
cipal taxation had nut been extended to 
the Parliamentary limit of 1832 in Glasgow. 
Recently arrangements were made for ex- 
tending the municipal boundary of Perth; 
but it was not extended to the Parliamen- 
tary limits. If in the ease of Glasgow it 
was ultimately proposed to extend muni- 
cipal taxation to the Parliamentary limits 
that could not be done without the consent 
of this House. In the case of Birmingham 
the municipal authorities and those without 
the existing boundary objected to its ex- 
tension. In the case of Glasgow the mani- 
cipal authorities favoured the proposed ex- 
tension. Under any circumstances, the 
Committee ougist to agree to the Schedale ; 
for by rejecting it they would negative the 
proposition that even the municipal boun- 
daries or Royalty should be included within 
the Parliamentary boundaries. 


Question put, ‘ That the Schedule stand 
part of the Bill.”’ 


The Committee divided : — Ayes 86; 
Noes 91: Majority 5. 


On the Motion of the Loxp ApvocatTE, 
Schedules B, C, E, G, H, I, and K struck 
out. 
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Schedules D, F, and L agreed to. 
New Schedules added. 


House resumed, 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be consi- 
dered upon Thursday, and to be printed. | 
[Bill 154. | 


BOUNDARY BILL—{Butt 78.] 
(Mr, Secretary Gathorne Hardy, Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Sir J. Fergusson.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Bill considered in Committee. 
On Question ** That the Preamble be 
postponed,” 


Mr. GORST said, he would ask the 
Committee not to postpone the Preamble 
until there had been some diseussion on 
the different principles of the Bill, and on 
the position in which the [louse now stood 
with regard to it. He knew he was taking 
a somewhat unusual course; but then the 
Committee were not going to be asked to 
take into consideration the clauses of the 
measure in the ordinary way, and to vote 
on any particular clause after duly hearing 
the arguments for and against it. They 
were invited to come to a decision as a 
matter of faith in some authority, and they 
were, moreover, in the awkward predica- 
ment of having two authorities claiming 
their faith and reliance in that matter. 
There was, in the first place, the Report 
of the Commission which had been ap- 
pointed last summer ; and, in the second 
place, that of the Committee which had 
just concluded its labours upstairs, and 
which had come to conclusions in some 
eases confirmatory of, but in others anta- 
gonistic to, those at which the Commis- 
sioners had arrived. 
stances the House might pursue one of 
three courses. It might follow out the 
recommendations of the Commission and 
give effect to its Report, or it might dis- 
regard that Report and adopt the clauses 
as embodied in the Report of the Cummit- 
tee. Then came the third course, which 
was that in those points on which the 
Commission and the Committee were at 
issue the House itself might examine the 
reasons for and against the proposals 
made, and stamp the ultimate form of the 
Bill with its own authority. In dealing 
with the subject, he should not attempt to 
Bay a single word in praise of the con- 
scientious manner in which the Members 
of the Commission discharged their duties, 
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Under those cireum- | 
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for they were far above any praise or cen- 
sure in which he might indalge. There 
was one feature, however, by which the 
| Commission was distinguished which he 
must mention, and that was that it was of 
an eminently judicial character. The 
gentlemen who composed it were not 
remarkable for their zeal as partizans in 
political warfare, but rather for calm judi- 
cial habits of mind, and they had set about 
the performance of their task with powers 
which might have been too limited and 
Instructions which might have been bad. 
It did not, at all events, lie in the mouth 
of the House to blame them if such were 
| the case, because those powers and Instruc- 
tions were given almost unanimously by itself, 
The Commissioners having been thus ap- 
pointed performed their task carefully and 
laboriously, and presented a Report full of 
interesting details, and in which they as- 
signed their reasons for the conclusions at 
which they had arrived. The House 
might have adopted the course—he did not 
know that it would have been an undigni- 
fied course to take—of accepting in the 
main the recommendations contained in 
that Report, impugning the decision of the 
Commissioners in any case in which mald 
fides on their part might have been sug- 
gested, while it would also have been open 
to the House to remedy any mistake as to 
a matter of fact into which they might be 
shown to have fallen. But where there 
was no suggestion of bias or prejudice, or 
no ground for supposing that the Com- 
missioners had made a mistake with 
respect to a matter of fact, it appeared to 
him that the House having appointed a 
judicial tribunal of that character would 
have acted in a manner not altogether in- 
consistent with its dignity in following its 
recommendations. The House, however, 
had not thought fit to pursue that course. 
Hon. Members on both sides of it, it was 
true, vied with one another in their praises 
of the mode in which the Commissioners 
had discharged their duties, and, instead 
of blaming them for neglect of their duties, 
threw blame on the insutticient Instructions 
which they had received, and the limited 
| powers which had been conferred upon 
them. The House then appointed a Select 
Committee to revise the decision of the 
Commissioners, and to that Committee 
they gave additional powers, which were, 
however, to be used only in the case of a 
very few boroughs. The House might 
_ have given the Commission last year bad 
| Instructions ; but in the present year it 
! 
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appointed a Committee upstairs without} 
any Instructions whatever. Of course, it) 
was for the House to consider whether the 
decision of the Committee was entitled to} 
greater respect than the decision of the 
Commissioners. As it would be imperti- 
nent for him to eriticize the characters of | 
the Members of the Commission so it would 
be unbecoming on his part to eriticize the | 
characters of the Members of the Com- 
mittee. He admitted that in eminence of 
station the latter were on a par with the 
Commissioners of last year; but this! 
he would observe, that some Members of | 
the Committee had earned their distine- 
tion by party warfare. He would not be} 
so invidious as to mention names; but, 
while some of the Members of the Com- 
mittee were distinguished by impartial and 
judicial minds, others had earned distine- 
tion by zeal and ability displayed in party 
warfare. [Cries of ‘‘Name.’’] Well, 
he would name as an illustration the hon. 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread). 
There was no man of whose ability and 
integrity he had a higher opinion; but it 
would be idle to say that he accepted that 
hon. Member as one possessing an entirely 
impartial and judicial mind. In recent 
debates the hon. Gentleman had raised his 


reputation with his own party by the 
vigour of his attacks on the Ministers. 
All he was endeavouring to make out was 
that the Committee upstairs could not be 
regarded as a fitting tribunal to revise and, 
if necessary, to reverse the decision of the 


Commissioners. Did the Committee up- 
stairs possess any such advantages as 
should induce the House to accept their 
decision in preference to that of the Com- 
mission? In the first place, the hearing 
upstairs was secret. [‘*No, no!’’] It 
was a hearing with closed doors, whereas 
the hearings on which the Reports of the 
Assistant Commissioners were founded 
were held in public places and within the 
localities affected. There was something 
in the Report of the Committee about 
their having had additional evidence. But 
what was that evidence? It consisted of 
memorials and petitions from the localities 
affected, and the same Committee had also 
the advantage of conferring with the Mem- 
bers of the boroughs and counties affected, 
who stated what they believed to be true, | 
no doubt, but who still spokg in a strong | 
partizan sense. Could anyone say that 
evidence such as that should induce the} 
House to prefer the Report of the Com- | 
mittee to the Report of the Commission ? | 

Mr. Gorst t 
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Now that the Committee had reported, he 
asked whether there was anything in their 
Report to lead the House to accept with- 
out examination the opinion of the Com. 
mittee in preference to the judgment of 
the Commissioners? The Report of the 
Committee began by stating eleven differ. 
ent objections to the extension of the 
boundaries of boroughs; but the Com- 
mitteo did not state whether these ob. 
jections were valid or not. Looking at 
the Report of the Committee, the only 
shadow of a principle that he could 
find for their decision was that where 
the Parliamentary and municipal bounda- 
ries were co-incident, it was inexpedient 
that there should be any alteration of the 
boundaries; for in fifteen eases they re- 
commended that no alteration should be 
made, and in ten of those cases the Par. 
liamentary and municipal boundaries were 
co-extensive. He was confirmed in this 
idea by what was done with respect to 
Darlington. The Parliamentary bounda- 
ries of Darlington were temporarily de- 
fined in the Reform Act of last year ; but 
since that period it had bee: ineorporated, 
and the municipal boundaries included a 
smaller area than the temporary Parlia- 
mentary boundaries. The Committee up- 
stairs curtailed the Parliamentary boun- 
dary in order to bring the municipal and 
Parliamentary boundaries into unison, and 
had thus disfranchised many persons who 
would otherwise, under the Reform Act, 
have been electors. Yet, with great in- 
consistency, in some cases the Committee 
had actually recommended the extension 
of the Parliamentary boundaries beyond 
the municipal. In forty-two cases in 
England and Wales the Commissioners last 
year recommended the extension of the 
Parliamentary boundaries. Only eighteen 
or nineteen of those eases had been chal- 
lenged before the Committee ; and in 
no less than eight of them the Committee 
had departed from the principle of making 
the Parliamentary and municipal bounda- 
ries conterminous, and had recommended 
the extension of the Parliamentary beyond 
the municipal boundaries. He believed 
that the objection which existing Parlia- 


Committee. 


great weight with the Committee. It 
appeared to him that this objection was 
confined to large boroughs ; and it was 4 
fact that when the Commissioners went 
down to Birmingham, and held a public 
meeting, the corporation and town clerk 
appeared before them and opposed the 
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extension of the boundaries on the remark- 


ably Liberal ground that in 1867 Parlia- | 


ment had conferred certain privileges on 
the existing electors, ard they objected 
to share them with others. That was 
a singular argument to be used by 
a Liberal corporation. Let the House 
contrast the conduct of Birmingham with 
that of the large and important bo- 
rough of Liverpool, which did not object 
to see the privileges it enjoyed conferred 
on the people around. Another prin- 
ciple which seemed to have actuated the 
Committee was based on the objection 
of outlying districts to be brought within 
the limits of boroughs. He confessed that 
he had not the slightest sympathy with 
such an objection. He thought it most 
gross injustice and selfishness on the part 
of people who lived in the neighbourhood 
of a borough and enjoyed all the advan- 
tages which that vicinity gave them to 
endeavour to eseape from the payment of 
borough rates. Some of the adjoining 
townships of Liverpool actually shared in 
all the municipal advantages of that town, 
having water and gas supplied to them, 
but objected to be joined to it, lest they 
should be rated. The case of Gateshead 
There was every 
reason in that case for adding a large dis- 
trict to the borough ; but the people living 
in the district which it was desirable to 
add to the borough did not wish to be in- 
cluded in it. The House had not the 
opportunity of seeing the Assistant Com- 
missioners’ Report with reference to this 
case, but he had enjoyed that advantage. 
{‘Order.’’] He hoped he was not offend- 
ing against any Parliamentary Rule. 

Mr. Serseant GASELEE rose to Order. 
He had asked that these Reports should 
be produced. The Prime Minister declined 
to give them. They were not on the table. 
It was not, therefore, regular for the hon. 
and learned Member to refer to them. 

Mr. GORST said, he had moved that 
the Reports be laid on the table, and he 
believed they were produced [*‘* No!’’} 
Then, if he could not refer to the Report 
of the Assistant Commissioners, he would 
state what he was about to mention on his 
own responsibility. He was informed that 
in the case of the district which objected to 
be added to Gateshead there was no local 
Board of Health, as they objected to be 
washed and to have any sanitary rate. 
Would the House sanction such selfish and 
unworthy objections in the arrangement 
of a great question like this? The Tyne 


was still more flagrant. 
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j boroughs were all marvellously alike— 
there was a large manufacturing population 
and an excrescence of docks and shipyards. 
In the ease of South Shields and Gates. 
head the Committee upstairs refused to 
add these exerescences along the river 
bank to the existing borough, whereas in 
Middlesborough they had actually extended 
the municipality for the purpose of taking 
in the outlying district. He did not say 
this was conclusive against the Report of 
the Committee; but he thought it was con- 
elusive against adopting it without exami- 
nation in detail. He would only mention 
one more anomaly in the proceedings of 
the Committee upstairs. They appeared 
to have a great horror of extending the 
system of grouping adopted by Parlia- 
ment. They seemed to forget that groups 
of boroughs were not at all unknown to 
British representation. Wales abounded 
in groups of boroughs ; but the Committee 
was so much afraid of grouping boroughs 
that they even refused to carry out the 
Report of the Commissioners in the case 
of Portsmouth by annexing to it Gosport 
although the parish of Alverstoke, in which 
the town of Gosport lay, extended as far 
as the middle of Portsmouth harbour, the 
two places being identical in interest and 
connected by a large floating bridge which 
traversed back and forward every half-hour. 
The opposition did not proceed from the 
inhabitants of the town of Gosport, but 
from the squirearchy of Alverstoke. It 
was extremely distasteful to the working 
men of Gosport, who wished the two should 
become one borough, and who said that 
the squirearchy of Alverstoke and the 
gentlemen of the town of Portsmouth— 
he did not know whether the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Serjeant Gaselee) 
was to be included—he did not mean any- 
thing offensive to the hon. Member—did 
not understand their wishes. The Com- 
mittee thought fit to reverse the decision 
of the Commissioners in that case, and 
yet, with the most marvellous incousistency, 
they grouped the boroughs of Windsor 
and Eton, which had no real affinity. The 
House, then, should examine for itself 
before deciding in favour of the Committee 
and against the Commissioners. They 
might give their sanction to the Report of 
the Commissiouers—but he was afraid that 
after all that had passed they would be 
stultifying themselves by pursuing such a 
course. He thought that where the de- 
cision of the Commissioners was unchal- 
lenged, and where the decision of the Com- 
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mittee was virtually in accord with their 
recommendations, effect should be given to 
them ; but in those cases where the Com- 
missioners recommended one thing and the 
Select Committee another, he did not see 
how the House could avoid entering on a 
discussion. They must hear the facts and 


arguments urged upon both sides with ; 


patience, and stamp their final determina- 
tion with their own judgment and authority. 

Mr. WALPOLE: After the observa- 
tions of my hon. and learned Friend the 
House will probably expect from me, as 
one of the Committee—and having been 
elected Chairman I look upon myself as 
the servant of the House —to inform them 
of all which the Committee did in order 
that the House may be enabled to arrive 
at a proper judgment of the whole 
of this matter. In doing so I shall 
avoid al! controversy on one side or the 
other, stating only what the Committee 
have done, and their reasons, as far as I 
can briefly do it, for arriving at the con- 
clusions they did, and I hope any Member 
of the Committee will correct me if I 
should state anything inaccurately. Two 
observations only would I make of a pre- 
fatory character. First, [ agree with my 
hon, and learned Friend as to the courses 
which are open to us; and the other obser- 
vation is this—I think my hon. and learned 
Friend, had he been present in the Com- 
mittee, would not have charged any Mem- 
ber with acting from party motives. The 
difficulties of this case grow upon us as we 
reflect on them more and more. They 
have arisen from the imperfect manner 
in which the directions and Instructions 
were given to enable either the Commis- 
sioners or the Committee to arrive at 
a clear and satisfactory conclusion. I 
do not know that I can better point out 
the difficulties of the case than by remind- 
ing them of the course which it was pro- 
posed the House should take last year 
with reference to making new and en- 
larged boundaries in boroughs. The House 
will remember that, at the commencement 
of last Session certain Resolutions were 
Jaid on the table, and one of them—the 
llth or 13th I think—related to the en- 
largement of borough boundaries, and for 
the sake of clearness I hope the House 


will permit me to point out the course | 


that has been adopted from time to time 
by the House and by the Boundary 
Commissioners with regard to this sub- 
ject. The original Resolution proposed a 
scheme— 

Mr. Gorst 
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“ For new and enlarged boundaries of the exist. 

ing Parliamentary boroughs where the population 
extends beyond the limits now assigned to such 
boroughs.” 
That was a very general and a very large 
Resolution. When the Bill was introduced 
it contained a Clause to the following 
effect :— 

“The Inclosure Commissioners shall report to 
one of Her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State 
whether any enlargement of the boundaries of 
such boroughs is necessary in order to include 
within the area thereof the population properly 
belonging to such boroughs respectively.” 
These were such vague and _ general 
phrases that it was hardly possible to as- 
sign any definite and practical meaning 
to them without at the same time autho- 
rizing the Commissioners to go much 
further than the House intended, and 
accordingly, in the amended Bill, the 
clause took the following shape :— 

“ They shall also inquire into the boundaries of 
every other borough in England and Wales, with 
a view to ascertain whether the boundaries should 
be enlarged, so as to include within the limits of 
the borough all premises which ought, due regard 
being had to situation or other local circum. 
stances, to be included therein for the purpose of 
conferring upon the occupiers thereof the Parlia- 
mentary franchise for such borough.” 


Committee. 


This was an indication that it was the in- 


tention of the House that the Commis- 
sioners were to have regard to two things 
—first, the situation of the outlying dis- 
tricts ; and, secondly, the other local eir- 
cumstances by which their decision as to 
the enlargement of the boroughs might be 


influenced. When the Bill was in Com- 
mittee an Amendment was proposed by 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Morpeth (Sir George Grey), to the effect 
that the Commissioners should have re- 
gard to the municipal boundaries; but 
that Amendment was not adopted be- 
cause it was pointed out, very properly, 
by the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury that the Commis- 
sioners would of course have the power of 
looking’ to the municipal boundaries as 
well as to any other circumstances affect- 
ing the question. Such being the only 
Instructions given to the Commissioners 
they soon discovered how difficult it was to 
act upon them. Before the Assistant Com- 
| missioners were sent down to the different 
| boroughs the Commissioners, I think most 
| wisely, put an interpretation upon the 
words, “situation and other local cireum- 
| stanees,”’ which, if it had been acted upon, 
| would have removed most of the difficulties 
'which have since been met with. That 
{ 
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interpretation will be found in the intro- 
duction to their Report. The Commis- 
sioners instructed the Assistant Commis- 
sioners to ascertain whether there was such | 
community of interests betweeen the out- | 
lying districts and the borough as would 
Jead them to believe that such outlying | 
districts should form part of the borough. | 
A wiser interpretation than that could not 
have been put upon the words of the Act. 
And now let us see how far the Assistant | 
Commissioners were able to act upon it. | 
One of the ablest of the Assistant Commis- 
sioners (Mr. Cumin) came before the Com- 
mittee upstairs, and, speaking of the bo- 
roughs of the great county of South 
Lancashire, he said that the expression 
“community of interests ”’ could not mean 
merely identity of pursuit, because in 
reference to that county it was impossible 
to say where the community of pursuits | 
began or ended. When he came to deal | 
with Manchester, for instance, two propo- 
sitions were made to the Assistant Com- 


missioners—one by an able Conservative | 


barrister, and the other by the Conservative 
Association. By the first proposition the | 
Assistant Commissioners 
draw a circle with a radius of three miles, | 
which was to include the borough; while 


by the second proposition they were asked 
to inelude all the outlying districts in the | 
neighbourhood of the tewn, up to Ashton | 


in one direction and Oldham in another. It 
was evident, therefore, that it was impos- 
sible to lay down any definite and clear 
tule which could be applied to all cases 
that aroso in the manufacturing districts. 
The only rule that Mr. Cumin could lay | 
down, therefore, was to disregard the mere | 
circumstance of there being a community | 
of pursuits, and to ascertain whether there 
was a great mass of continuous houses | 
inhabited by those who belonged to the | 
great mass of the population of the town. | 
That was a sensible rule to lay down, so | 
far as it could be acted upon ; but it was 
toon found that it was impossible to ap- 
ply it to Liverpool or to Birmingham | 
Without including enormous districts which | 
conld not properly be regarded as be-| 
longing to those boroughs. The final | 
conclusion at which the Commissioners 
arrived under those circumstances was 
to determine each case in accordance with 
its own special circumstances ; in short, 
todecide without any rule at all. I have. 
alluded to these facts in order to show the | 
House that this question is not such an | 
Gasy one as might be supposed at first sight | 


{June 8, 


were asked to | 


'in number. 
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The best boundary line, in my opinion, that 
ean be drawn is to include the outlying 
districts where they have a distinet com- 
munity of interests with the borough, and 
to exclude them where their interests are 
independent of those of the borough. These 
being the difficulties the Commissioners had 
to encounter, what did they do? They had 
two classes of cases to deal with—the new 
and the old boroughs. With regard to the 
former they possessed large discretionary 
powers ; and I do not think that there has 
been any dispute between the Commissio- 
ners and the Committee with regard to the 


|minor differences that have arisen with 
| respect to them, 


There were 197 old 
boroughs in England with which the Com- 
missioners had to deal—116 of which they 
left without proposing any extension of 


| their boundaries. Of the remaining eighty- 


one, forty-eight would receive the addition 
determined by the Commissioners, if the 


| House adopted the Report of the Com- 


mittee, as he trusted it would; the other 
thirty-three cases were referred to the 
Committee to adjudicate upon them. Now, 
in eighteen of these cases the Commit- 
tee practically agreed with the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners; but they 


| thought that it was not advisable that any 
| alteration should be made in the boundaries 
|of the remaining fifteen boroughs. 


The 
objections raised to annexation were eleven 
The hon. and learned Member 
for Cambridge (Mr. Gorst) said that he 


!eould not find out the exact reason which 
| had induced the Committee to come to the 


determination at which they had arrived. 
What we did was this—we sat for four days 
consecutively, de die in diem, examining 
into every case in order to see what all the 


| objections were that could be raised by all 


parties, and then we proceeded to deliberate 
upon the cases to see how far we could 


| arrive at a conclusion with regard to them. 


We stated in our Report the various objec- 
tions raised to the enlargement of the 


| boroughs, and to the annexation of the 


outlying districts, and as hon. Members 
have had an epportunity of reading that Re- 
port I will not refer to them in detail, but I 
will proceed to lay such information befure 
the House as I think will explain the reasons 
which induced the Committee to arrive at a 


| different conclusion with regard to the fif- 


teen boroughs from that come to by the 
Commissioners. I think you may divide 
these fifteen boroughs into four classes, 
placing five in one, six in another, two in a 
third, and two in a fourth. Now, im the 
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first class I would place those very large 
boroughs to which annexations were recom- 
mended by the Commissioners, but in which 
those annexations have not been approved by 
the Committee. Those boroughs are Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Birmingham, Lambeth, 
and Marylebone. Now, in all these cases, 
with the exception of Liverpool, you will find 
that the annexation was equally objected 
to by the boroughs themselves and the 
outlying districts, and in all the cases with- 
out any exception you must, if you had 
adopted the principles upon which the 
Commissioners had proceeded, have an- 
nexed a great number of other places. 
Again, in most, if not all the eases, the out- 
lying districts proposed to be annexed pos- 


sessed some kind of interest distinct from | 


that of the borough to which they were to 
be annexed, either in the shape of a local 
Board or some other form of local self- 
government. Again, in most, if not all, 
these cases there was a strong desire on 
the part of those possessing county votes 
to retain that privilege ; and it was not to 
be lost sight of, that while the annexa- 
tions would have swelled the populations 
of these boroughs to over 400,000 each, 
the remaining populations of the respective 
counties, or divisions of counties, in which 


they were situated would in most cases be 
very little more than, and in some cases 


actually less than 100,000. I submit to 
the House, therefore, that we were per- 
fectly justified in the conclusions at which 
we arrived with regard to boroughs which 
would become so unwieldy and so dis- 
proportionately large. I 
the next class of cases—those in which 
the districts proposed to be 
possessed interests entirely distinct from 
these of the boroughs to which they 
were to be joined. In this class I may 
place Tynemouth, South Shields, Gates- 
head, Birkenhead, Warwick, and Ports- 
mouth. Well, now as to Tynemouth, the 
Commissioners proposed to add Willington 
Quay to it, but the Assistant Commissioners 
themselves admitted that the two had no 
connection whatever, and the evidence ad- 
duced before the Committee showed that 
Willington Quay, if connected with any 
borough at all, was more connected with 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne than it was with 
Tynemouth. 


South Shiclds, and not the overflow of the 
population of that place, but independent 
of it. 


Aly, Walpole 
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now come to! 


annexed | 


To South Shields the Com- | 
missioners proposed to annex the town of | 
Jarrow, which is an old town, distinct from | 
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| Jarrow to South Shields, unless a system 
‘of grouping were adopted, any more than 
‘there was in the cases of many of the 
places the annexation of which was re. 
' jected. The next case, that of Gateshead, 
is a very striking one. From what ap- 
peared in the Report of the Commissioners 
I should have myself favoured the proposed 
annexation of the outlying districts ; but 
the facts as brought out before us showed 
that the population of Gateshead was in- 
creasing in a southerly, but not in ap 
easterly direction. The Commissioners, 
however, have added three ecclesiastical 
districts lying in an easterly direction, 
while between the borough and these dis. 
tricts lies a space of agricultural country 
of about a mile with very few houses. In 
this ease nobody can pretend that the 
places proposed to be annexed are con- 
nected with the borough as affording ac- 
eommodation for an overflowing popula- 
tion. The annexations proposed to be made 
to Birkenhead on the north side of the town 
would appear at firat sight to be justif- 
able ; but all the evidence adduced before 
the Committee went to show that the in- 
terests of the borough and the districts 
proposed to be added were not only not 
identical, but were absolutely conflicting, 
the fact being evident from the continual 
opposition offered by the neighbourhood to 
the passage of local Bills through this 
House ; and the district north of Wallasey 
Pool, if connected with any borough, was 
rather connected with Liverpool than with 
Birkenhead. Then, with respect to War- 
wick, my own individual opinion is that it 
would have been a very good thing if Lea- 
mington and Warwick had been linked to- 
gether some time ago; but I do not think 
that under their Instructions the Commis- 
sioners could properly include Leamington 
in Warwick, since that would be group- 
ing two towns which were distinct from 
each other. It would be simply ridiculous 
to urge that the places proposed to be an- 
nexed were inhabited by the overflow of 
the Warwick population. Then comes the 
case of Portsmouth, to which the Commis 
sioners proposed to annex part of the pa- 
rish of Alverstoke, and upon that ease my 
learned Friend was very severe. My brother 
' being the rector of that parish I requested 
the Committee on that ground not to call 
upon me to take part in their decision; but, 
having heard the evidence, I must say that 
to my mind it was distinetly shown not 


| only that Alverstoke possessed a separate 
There was no reason for annexing | Bench of Magistrates and belonged to 4 
( 
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distinct Poor Law union, but that it was 
also neither socially nor municipally con- 
nected with Portsmouth. In the next class 
—the cases of Bristol and Nottingham— 
the House will, I think, see the difficulty 
with which we had to deal. Many of the 
objections which apply to the first class of 
cases apply also to these two boroughs, 
but there was, in addition, the extreme 
difficulty —as the Commissioners themselves 
pointed out—arising from the fact that as 
these towns are counties of themselves, we 
had to deal with a large number of free- 
holders whose rights of voting either in 
the county or in the borough would have 
previously to be determined. That ques- 
tion has never been fairly brought be- 
fore Parliament since the time of the 
Reform Act, and my own individual opi- 


nion is that, independently of the other | 


objections, you were bound to determine 
that question before, by annexing the 
outlying distriets to the town, you de- 
prived certain voters of rights which they 


now possess, and which for the most part | 


they are anxious to retain. The cases 


of Wigan and Reading are the last. Now, | 


ia the ease of Wigan, the districts proposed 
tobe added being inhabited by a popula- 
tion unconnected with the borough by sym- 
pathy or interest, and which was not an 
overflow from the town itself they (the Com- 
mittee) thought it would not be wise to 
annex them; and in the case of Reading 


everyone seemed to be agreed that the | 


district proposed to be annexed was in- 
habited by persons who had selected resi- 
dences with the special view of separating 


themselves from the town, and who were | 


in fact mach more identified with the 
county interests. These are the reasons 
which guided us in our decisions, and 
I have only to add a few words upon 


the course which we ought now to pursue. | 


I must say that I agree with what my 


learned Friend said with reference to the | 


Report of the Commissioners. If that Re- 
port had not been challenged, I, for one, 
should have been prepared, from the high 
respect which I entertain for the Commis- 
sloners, and the confidence I repose in 
their judgment, to accept the decision at 
which they had arrived, But when that 
Report was challenged, and referred more- 
over to a Select Committee, it would have 
been a gross dereliction of their duty if 
that Committee had not exercised their 
judgment in respect to the proposals re- 
commended by the Commissioners. Now, 
something has been said as to the Report 
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| being regarded as final. I have always felt 
| that any Report to the framing of which 
'I have been a party ought to be submitted 
| to the judgment of the House; but I must 
‘at the same time remark that if it is the 
‘intention of the Ilouse not to accept our 
| Report, though I should not in the slightest 
degree find fault with that decision, yet I 
| cannot disguise from myself we have lost a 
| great deal of valuable time in determining 
| this question. If such be the case, day 
| after day has been spent in fruitless and 
| superfinous labour ; and I, for one, should 
have thought twice before I would have 
| allowed my name to be placed on the Com- 
| mittee. At the same time, I do not in the 
least degree object to our Report being ques- 
tioned, and with reference to the proposal of 
my hon. and learned Friend that we should 
deal with the particular eases one after 
‘another I can only say that we shall feel 
it our duty to give such information as may 
lay in our power, leaving it to the House 
'to decide on each case as it comes under 
discussion. As a Member, not of the Com- 
| mittee but of the House, I may take leave 
to express one opinion which I entertain 
very strongly — namely, that where the 
| point is in doubt as to whether you should 
| annex outlying districts to a borough or 
| not, it is very desirable that considerable 
weight should be given to the cireumstance 
that the municipal and Parliamentary boun- 
_daries are conterminous. I have always 
contended for that principle in the House, 
as the only means whereby we can insure 
community of interests, inasmuch as that 
is the only means by which community of 
interests, duties, and burdens—in fact, the 
| obligations of a common citizenship, can be 
|obtained. I have one other general re- 
mark to make. I own I entertain very 
considerable doubt whether in eases where 
you have large borough constituencies, 
numbering four times as many electors as 
the constituency of the county in which 
they stand, you should proceed to take 
electors from those counties and add them 
to the towns. I am well aware it is felt 
that the counties are, ordinarily speaking, 
agricultural, and the towns commercial 
or manufacturing constituencies; but I 
think it by no means a bad point in our 
Constitution that we have some consti- 
tuencies composed of both elements of 
population, and such constituencies can 
only be secured by preserving commercial 
and manufacturing counties as distin- 
guished from those which are purely agri~- 
cultural. 


Committee. 
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Mr. STOPFORD said, he regretted the 


Committee had to deal with two rival Re- ! 


ports from bodies of undoubted authority. 
He would confess he had been somewhat 
dismayed and disappointed by the Report 
of the Committee, because it re-opened 
the whole question of boundaries, and had 
not shrunk from raising points unanimously 
settled by the House last year. One would 
have thought that respecting the general 
principle of the extension of boundaries 
the House and the Government, the Com- 
missioners and the Committee, would all 
have been in accord ; but the Report of 
the Commissioners, which had been based 
in every case upon careful local inquiry, 
was entirely upset by the Report of the 
Committee, as far as the boroughs were 
concerned. Much stress had of late been 
laid on the value of local inquiry in the 
matter of bribery, and so highly did some 
hon. Members esteem it that they were 
prepared to relinquish control over cases of 
contested elections, if by that sacrifice 
local inquiry could be secured. Notwith- 
standing this, however, the Committee 
threw the whole of those patient local 
inquiries to the winds, and came to entirely 
different conclusions. As far as he under- 
stood it, the Committee’s Report was based 
on these grounds, that municipal and Par- 
liamentary boroughs should be contermi- 
nous; that boroughs should not be unduly 
extended so as to consist of an overwhelm- 
ing number of Members; and that there 
should be a community of interest between 
the boroughs as at present constituted and 
the suburbs it was proposed to add to them. 
With respect to the first point, he contended 
that inasmuch as Parliament had not ex- 
pressed an opinion on the subject last year 
it was now too late for the Committee to 
Jay down any such principle. But, setting 
this aside, he at least expected of the 
Members of the Committee that they would 
be consistent, but he found they recom- 
mended the extension of the boundaries of 
several boroughs, and among these was 
Northampton, the Parliamentary and mu- 
nicipal boundaries of which would not be 
conterminous if the Report were adopted. 
The Committee also endorsed the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners respect- 
ing Bolton, Chester, and Windsor, that the 
area of these boroughs should be extended 
by the addition of certain of their suburbs ; 
so that in these eases the Parliamentary 
and municipal borough would no longer be 


conterminous. The objection that boroughs | 
help thinking that, as to Bristol, Wig”, 


would become unwieldy by the addition of 
Mr. Walpole 
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| suburbs was quite untenable, even if it did 
not arise out of a question which the Com. 
mittee was incompetent to inquire intom 

namely, whether boroughs, the population 
of which had outgrown their Parliamentary 
limits, should be added to by that popula. 
tion. This question had already been dis. 
cussed and decided on in the affirmative by 

|Parliament last year. It struck him as 
somewhat extraordinary that every one 
|who differed from the Commissioners, jn. 
| cluding the Committee, were most profuse 
in complimenting them on their industry 

'and care. The Committee had made much 
of the point that people in the suburbs of 
towns had objected to being brought within 
the boroughs because they would lose the 
privilege of compounding; but he could 
not regard that as a greater hardship to 
those at present without the Parliamentary 
boundary than it was to those within. It 
was of the greatest importance that coun- 
ties should retain their representation in 
their own hands, but if large mannfacturing 
towns went on increasing at their present 
rate the House would have the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham sitting in the seat of 
the hon. Member for North Warwickshire, 
than which a more extraordinary metamor- 
phosis could not be imagined. As for the 
alleged necessity of responding to the 
wishes of the inhabitants of disputed dis- 
triets he denied that local opinion had any 
right to be consulted in cases of Imperial 
policy. In the case of divisions on a great 
question recently before the House, Ulster 
had expressed a most unmistakable opinion, 
but the House had entirely disregarded 
Ulster’s voice. Upon questions of Imperial 
policy, where the House had made up its 
mind, it had been broadly declared that 
local opinions ought not to prevail. But 
that was exactly the case of persons out- 
side the boroughs. Parliament had adopted 
certain principles of extending the franchise 
as desirable, and now it was sought to 
reverse these in deference to the opinions 
held by persons outside the boroughs. The 
secret of the great objection felt by persons 
outside the boroughs to be included for 
Parliamentary purposes he believed to be 
the dread that they would some day be 
included for purposes of taxation. And he 
agreed with his hon. Friend the Member 
for Cambridge (Mr. Gorst) that persons who 
enjoyed every advantage derivable from 
living in close proximity to a town might 
not unfairly be asked to partake of the 
burden of local taxation. He could not 
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Nottingham, Birmingham, and Liverpool, 
the Commissioners had made out a very 
good ease for extending the Parliamentary 
limits. He did not profess to have any 
jntimate acquaintance with the special de- 
tails ; but he might at least claim the ad- 


vantage of being perfectly impartial on the | 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
|of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole) has made as 


subject of boundaries, as in the county 
which he had the honour to represent no 
question had arisen with respect to its 
extension. It had been a great disappoint- 
ment to him and to many Members on the 
same side of the House to find that one 


great anomaly of the representative system | 


was not proposed to be redressed. The hon, 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) had often called attention to 


the great diserepaney existing between the | 
representation of boroughs and counties. | 


While the boroughs had not so large a 


population as the counties, they had twice | 


as many Members to represent them ; and 
last year it was supposed that this anomaly 
was being to a certain extent redressed, 


by the absorption into the borough consti- | 


toencies of large numbers of persons who, 
as long as they remained outside, swelled 
the county population, and rendered the 


county representation so very dispropor- | 


tionate. But if the population which the 
Commissioners proposed to include in the 
boroughs was thrown back into the counties 
they would be no better off than before the 
Reform Bill was passed. It was not for 
him to say what course the Government or 
the House should take on this important 


question ; but he could not help thinking | 
that it would be necessary for the Com. | 
mittee to go into every case again. It} 


had been said that the Government were 
pledged to adopt the Report of the Com- 
mittee, appointed on their own Motion ; 
but he confessed that according to the view 
he took, the Committee had gone in some 


degree beyond their instructions in propos- | 


ing the sweeping changes which they had 
recommended. He hoped that the House 
would agree with the Commissioners rather 
than the Committee. 


preliminary discussion now taking place— 
though it may appear to occupy more time 
than is desirable— will be very advan- 
tageous. 
disadvantage in not having the privilege 
of hearing the opinion of the Government, 
and especially the opinion of the right hon. 


Gentleman at the head of the Government, | GLADsTONE interposed a remark. } 


{Jone 8, 1868} 


‘in Zhe Times newspaper. 


'would be bound by that decision.” 


The Committee is at a very great | 
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the Schedule of eighty-one boroughs, and 


Committee. 


‘have discussion and division on a great 
many of them, or whether we can confine 
| ourselves to the question whether we shall 
| accept the determination of the Committee 


in regard to the fifteen boroughs to which 
reference has been made. The right hon. 


clear a statement of the case of the Com- 


|mittee as it is possible to submit to the 


House. The right hon. Gentleman re- 


\ferred to what was said by the right hon, 


Gentleman at the head of the Home De- 
partment on a former occasion when he 
proposed the appointment of the Select 


Committee, and proposed that the decision 


of the Committee would be final. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I beg 
pardon ; that is not the ease. I did not 
know that my right hon. Friend alluded to 
me; but it has been stated that such is 
the ease, and I see that the words appear 
But the way 
the question arose was this. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gladstone) 
asked me whether, if the Committee were 
appointed, they would have the power of 
reserving questions for the consideration 
of a future Parliament, or whether they 


would give a final opinion as to the boroughs 


submitted to them? I said, ‘* The Com- 
mittee would report to the House their 
final decision,” and in The Times report 
the statement is added, ‘* and the House 
I felt 
confident that I had not made use of those 
words, and I requested a friend to look 
at the passage as it was reported in other 
newspapers. The Daily News puts it 
thus— 

“ Mr. Hardy said, it would be final so far as the 
Committee was concerned, but it would be for 
the House to ratify it or not, as they determined, 
If there was documentary evidence on one side, 
there ought to be documentary evidence on the 
other.” 


In another paper it is stated in the same 


_way— 
Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, I think that the | 


Po : 
decision of the Committee would be final, or only 


“ The right hon. Gentleman asked whether the 


to postpone the question for the further considera- 


| tion of Parliament ; for, if it were to be final, 


they certainly ought to have evidence on both 
sides.” 


|The right hon. Gentleman here referred to 

is the Member for South Lancashire. [Mr. 
1 am 
for on him will depend probably the decision | only reading the newspaper extract. It 
Whether we must go through the whole of | goes on to say— 
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“Mr. Tardy said, it would be final, as far as| equal to dealing with the details of a great 
the Committee was concerned, but it would be for) number of boroughs, and the Commission 
the House to ratify it or not, as they determined. was appointed for the sole purpose of 


If there were documentary evidence on one side, | i ‘ detail P 
there ought to be documentary evidence on the offering, with these details before it, such 


other, but there would be no opportunity of call-| advice, and of giving such decisions, ag 
ing witnesses on either.” |might guide the House. The right hon, 
|Member for Cambridge University (Mr, 

The question, therefore, to which my atten-| Walpole) has shown what we now all feel, 
tion was directed, and to which my answer | that the clause in the Bill was hastily 
was pointed, was whether the Committee | drawn, and not judiciously for its purpose; 
ought to reserve these cases for a future| and the result is that the Report of the 
Parliament, or whether they ought to decide | Commissioners — without any blame to 
upon them at once. | them—has not been so satisfactory in some 
Tue CHAIRMAN: The right hon.| respects as the House had hoped for and 
Gentleman is not in Order in reading) as we all could wish. And the reason the 
newspaper extracts from reports of debates! Report was not entirely satisfactory was 
in the House during the present Session. | that the Commissioners were compelled 
Mr. BRIGHT: I do not in the least} apparently, or thonght they were compel. 
contest the explanation the right hon. | led, to exclude from view certain consider. 
Gentleman has offered ; but I appeal to the | ations which should not be lost sight of 
House, and I may even appeal to hon.| when a question like this, affecting so 
Gentlemen opposite, whether the impres-| many boroughs, was to be considered, 
sion conveyed to the House at the time the | The question of convenience—the public 
Committee was appointed was not that the | opinion of the boroughs as they exist now, 
Government would be disposed to receive | and of the population of the districts to be 
with confidence, and as a final decision, brought in —all these are matters that 
that which should be determined upon by | ought to be considered. And because that 
the Committee? In all cases of this kind, | had not been done there was some disatis- 
the House does not absolutely part with | faction felt, and how great it was Members 
its power when it appoints its Committee ;| on both sides of the House know. The 
and perhaps on no former occasion was a| hon. Member for Liverpool on that side, and 
Committee appointed more entirely worthy | the hon. Member for Cheltenham expressed 
of the confidence of the House. The hon. | dissatisfaction with the Report, and there 
Member for Cambridge (Mr. Gorst) spoke! wasa prevalent feeling when the Commit. 
of party men. Why, if you were to shut| tee was appointed, that the appointment 
from due deliberation on grave matters| of the Committee was the best solution of 
all those who take an active part in the| the difficulty in which the House found 
discussions of this House, the course of | itself. Now what happened? As Mem- 
Business in this House would be greatly| bers for Birmingham, my hon. Colleague 
impeded. I was about to say just now/ and myself appeared before the Committee. 
that I thought the Government should step} The Committee heard first of all the 
forward, on this occasion, and guide the} Assistant Commissioner, a gentleman who 
House to the conclusion at which it should | evidently knew very well what he was 
arrive. I think no men ever occupied the| talking about, and had paid great attention 
Treasury Bench who would not, under the| to the matter; and after he had madea 
circumstances, have come to the conclusion | statement going very much into detail, 
that it was their duty to accept the deci-| Mr, Walter, one of the Commissioners, 
sion of the Committee. There are fifteen| was also permitted to make a speech to 
boroughs to which some hon. Members are} the Committee. Mr. Walter, like hon. 
disposed to take exception; and it would) Gentlemen opposite, appeared to have an 
be most unfortunate if the House in Com-/ intense interest in the borough which I 
mittee should go into a discussion and | am permitted to represent, for he told the 
division with regard to every one of them. | Committee that he had taken upon himself 
The hon. and learned Member opposite—/| to go down to Birmingham and stay there 
I did not know before that the hon. Gen-| some time, to make himself acquainted 
tleman had been learned—made a speech} with the geography of the place. Well, 
to night which went at great length into| he made a speech to the Committee. 
these matters. But let me ask, why was/ After that my hon. Colleague was per- 
the Commission appointed last year ?| mitted to state facts which we thought 
Clearly because the House felt itself not} very important, and which doubtless the 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy ' 
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Committee thought important. And after |to take 25,000 from the 116,000 of the 
him I was allowed to add a few arguments | population, and add them to a borough 
that presented themselves to my mind. |which was now about 350,000. East 
They were very kindly, and very impartially | Worcestershire has about 130,000, and it 
listened to. Now, not only were we heard, | was proposed to take from them 10,000, and 
but the hon. Member who represents East |add them to that borough, which, if the 
Worcestershire (Mr. Vernon) was heard ; | former addition had been made, would have 
and not only was he heard, but also the | had 375,000. Well, in the face of the hon. 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North | Gentleman, I say that is a preposterous 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) who, no | proposition which the House, in an impar- 
doubt, with an idea of the approaching | tial, judicial state of mind, would not for a 
meeting of the Sociai Science Association, | moment consent to. Now, the right hon. 
said that he had prepared a paper for the | Gentleman said there were three courses, 
Committee. I have not seen that paper, | which were these—that you should take 
but no doubt he said everything that could | the Report of the Commission, or take the 
be said on the side of the view which he | Report of the Committee, or disregard them 
entertained. When the Committee had | both; the House going into a confused 
heard all that they had to hear they de- | discussion and voting upon the case of each 
liberated. Now look at the dates. On/separate borough. But I take for granted 
the 22nd May my hon. Colleague and myself | that that last course is what the House 
were before the Committee. On the 28th | rejected when it first of all appointed the 
of May the hon, Member for North War- | Commission. The House declared by ap- 
vickshire was before the Committee. On| pointing the Commission that it was not 
the 29th of May the Committee appears to | competent wisely and impartially to go into 
have decided. I believe the hon. Member | the question of these various boroughs. 
for Bridport (Mr. Kirkman Hodgson) made | Well, a Commission was appointed, and 
a particular Motion, but that is nothing, | when it reported the House discovered that 
because it is stated in the Report that the | the Instructions to the Commission had not 
Members of the Committee — and the hon. | been sufficiently broad and distinet, and 
Member for Cambridge (Mr. Gorst) will | there was so much dissatisfaction with a 





admit that at least some of them had portion of the Report, that the House de- 


judicial minds—were absolutely unanimous | termined to have the case tried again by a 
in all these cases. The hon. Member says Committee, which would have the advan- 
that there was no principle laid down by | tage of the information which the Commis- 


the Committee. But the right hon. Gen- | sion had had, and of the information which 


tleman the Member for the University of | had subsequently been offered to the House, 
Cambridge (Mr. Walpole) does not say that | And the Committee sat, and I will under- 
there was any principle; and I do not see | take to say that whether you take the 
that there is any principle that can be | three Gentlemen on this side of the House 
accurately defined that would affect equally | or the two Gentleman on that side, you 
all the boroughs which were referred to the | would not be able to find in the House five 
Committee. The question of municipal and | men to whom you would more freely leave 
Parliamentary boundaries is one which was | the determination of any matter in which 
mooted long since last Session. The right | your personal interests were concerned. 
hon. Gentleman at the Head of the Govern- | They sat from day to day; they heard 
ment objected to an Amendment which, at | everybody whom, by the Instruction of the 
my request, was moved by the right hon. | House, they were permitted to hear. They 
Baronet the Member for Morpeth (Sir| heard them fully. It was not a secret 
George Grey); but in his answer he made | Committee as the hon. Gentleman the 
use of a few words which led inevitably to | Member for Cambridge (Mr. Gorst) says. 
the conclusion that it would be impossible | There was no secret about it. It was much 
for the Commission wholly to keep out of | more open than the Commission that made 
view the question of the municipal bounda- | the other Report. I do not allude to the Re- 
ries of boroughs. Now, as I am on my feet, | ports of the Assistant Commissioners, but to 
I will state a fact which the right hon. | the Report of the Commission itself. The 
Gentleman referred to generally, but which | Committee having heard everyone, they deli- 
affects the borough with which I am more berated undisturbed by party influence of any 
immediately connected. North Warwick- kind, and they came unanimously to a certain 
shire contains a population of about 116,000 | conelusion. Well, I ask the right hon. 
outside the boroughs, and it was proposed | Gentleman at the head of the Government 
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—I do not believe [ shall ask him in vain 
—whether he will sanction, and I ask the 
House whether it will sanction, the course 
that is proposed in opposition to the deci- 
sions of this Committee, which were so 
satisfactory—not possibly to some hen. 
Gentlemen who feel no interest but a party 
interest in this matter, but entirely satis- 
factory to the populations that are most 
concerned. Because, what has happened? 
So far as I have heard, there has not been 
a single petition or memorial offered to 
the House since this Report was published; 
nor, so far as I know, has any Member of 
the House proposed to disturb any of the 
decisions to which the Committee has come. 
Well, now, have not I made out a fair 
case for the course I am about to suggest? 
What I suggest is that the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Government 
and his Friends on that side of the House, 
being as anxious as we are on this side to 
get forward with the Business of the Ses- 
sion, we should aceept without contest the 
decisions to which this Committee has come. 
If there be any case in which it can be 
shown that a positive error has been com- 
mitted by the Committee—which is pos- 
sible, as there were some errors on the 
part of the Commission—then, of course, 
the House will be willing to make such 
alterations as may be necessary. But I 
think, if hon. Gentlemen will get out of 
their minds the notion that there is any 
great gain to be secured for party in this 
matter, they will agree with hon. Gentle- 
men on this side of the Honse that we 
should accept the determination to which 
the Committee has come. I speak on be- 
half of the great constituency which I am 
permitted in part to represent, and of the 
population outside the borough, who by the 


{COMMONS} 








decision of this Committee are to be left | 


outside of it, which decision, I believe, 
meets with their entire approbation. 
that be so, I appeal to hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, and to the Government, whether it 
can be to their interest, or whether it 
can be to the interest of anybody in this 
country that that which is satisfactory to 
the large masses concerned should be dis- 
turbed after the repeated and solemn judg- 
ment has been given upon it by so eminent, 
and influential a Committee as that to which 
it has been referred ? 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the hon. 
Member for Birmingham seemed to assume 
that what was satisfactory to him and his 
Friends must of necessity be satisfactory to 
the House. What had the hon. Member pro- 


Mr. Bright 


If | 
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posed? That because the House had appointed 
a Committee, therefore the House should 
abandon its function of review. The hon, 
Member proposed that the decision of the 
Committee should be final with referengg 
to the cireumstances of the boroughs into 
which it had been appointed to inquire? 
It appeared to him that the House would 
not be justified in adopting the hon. Gen. 
tleman’s suggestion. The right. hon. Mem. 
ber for Cambridge (Mr. Walpole) — the 
Chairman of the Select Committee—had 
argued the question entirely as a borough 
Member, and, like other hon. Members 
who had previously addressed the [ouse, 
did not understand the position of county 
Members with respect to representation, 
As Member for North Warwickshire, he 
now represented 120.000 people outside 
the boroughs of Tamworth, Coventry, and 
Birmingham. But his constituency was 
composed of 7,000 electors, of whom fully 
3,000 were freeholders or persons other. 
wise qualified in Birmingham, Coventry, 
and Tamworth. The hon. Member asked 
where would be the justice in bringing into 
the Parliamentary borough of Birmingham 
the number of persons now outside the 
boundary whom the Commissioners pro- 
posed to bring in. Now, the county elec- 
tors of Birmingham amounted to one-sixth 
of the constituency of North Warwickshire, 
and therefore the borough population had 
a Parliamentary power outside the borough, 
while the population outside the borough 
had no electoral power whatever within 
the borough boundary. From this the 
House would see that the argument of the 
hon. Gentleman founded on the numbers 
in the county and the numbers in the 
borough, as though distinct in their repre 
sentation, had no weight. In this respect 
the Committee had been less well-informed 
than the Commission. According to the 
admission of the Committee themselves, 
no two cases of boroughs whose boundaries 
the Commissioners proposed to enlarge 
had been decided upon the same principle. 
Each case had been decided on its own 
merits. How, then, could the House ab- 
dicate its function of review? He had 
not heard what the hon. Member (Mr. 


Bright) or Mr. Walter had said before the 


Committee, but his belief was that there 
was no case so strongly to the credit of 
the decision of the Commissioners, and 80 
doubtful, even in the opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Walpole) himself— 
the Chairman of the Committee—as the 
case of Birmingham. When that case 
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came on for discussion, he hoped to show 
that the Manor of Aston — the district 
which the Commissioners proposed to in- 
clude in the borough of Birmingham—con- 
tained the Park and Manor House of As- 
ton, which were the property of the Cor- 
poration of Birmingham. This constituted 
a case which was open to doubt, even in 
the opinion of some of the Committee, and 
he believed that the Members of the Com- 
mission would be found strong in the main- 
tenance of their decision. The Park and 
Manor of Aston were opened in 1858 as 
a Park for the benefit of the people of 
Birmingham; the Commission recommended 


that it should be included within the bo- | 
rough, but the Committee dissented from | 
and | 
Manor had been purchased by the Cor- | 


thier recommendation. The Park 
poration of Birmingham, and if it were 
decided to be outside the Parliamentary 


borough, it might as well be decided that 


Hyde Park and the Green Park ought not | 


to be within the boroughs of Westminster 
and Marylebone. There had been no Eng- 
lish county Member upon the Committee, 
and apparently no one who properly appre- 


ciated the position of county Members and | 
constituencies ; and he thought he had | 
adduced sufficient reasons for inducing the | 
House not to accede to the proposal of | 
the hon. Gentleman, and adopt the Re- | 
port of the Select Committee without re- | 


view, 


Me. PERCY WYNDHAM 


the rival claims of the Commissioners and 


the Select Committee they should know | 


more correctly the actual facts of the case. 


In a short but important conversation | 


which preceded the appointment of the 
Committee it was stated that the Commis- 
sioners had no power to inquire into the 
opinions of persons locally interested. The 
hon, Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) 
had now fallen into the same error ; but 
the fact was that the Assistant Commis- 
sioners were instructed to appoint a time 
for the reception of statements from inha- 
bitants in favour of enlarging the boundary; 
and in their Report the Commissioners 
expressly stated that all persons desirous 
of making such statements were permitted 
to do so. Moreover, he knew in two 
cases that the Assistant Commissioners in- 
vited statements and evidence, and in one 
case counsel were heard for and against 
extension. It was not, therefore, correct 
to say that the Commissioners had not re- 
garded the wishes of inhabitants. The 
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said, he) 
thought that before they decided between | 
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hon. Member (Mr. Bright) said that local 
wishes should be almost conclusive ; but, 
if you were to ask people's opinion as to 
the constituency in which they would prefer 
to vote, you might almost as well ask them 
how much income tax they would wish to 
pay. A matter of this kind was not to be 
decided by the convenience or inconveni- 
ence of Members who canvassed a con- 
stituency, or by the wishes of the constitu- 
ency itself. He felt that he was almost 
stating a truism when he stated that 
boroughs like Birmingham, Liverpool, and 
Manchester should include for electoral 
purposes the towns as they existed in the 
present day, and not a mere section or 
nucleus of those towns as they might have 
existed some time during the last century. 
If the House carried the Bill with the 
recommeniations of the Committee, he 
had rather that the proposal of the hon, 
Member for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) had 
been adopted, and the boundaries of these 
boroughs had been left as they were at 
present. It might be said that they were 
going to do the same thing; but it was 
one thing to allow these boroughs to con- 
tinue an anomaly admitted by every one, 
and it was quite another thing to stereotype 
these old errors, as was now proposed— 
to reiterate in the face of the facts that 
these towns had not increased, when every 
body knew that a large population con- 
nected by community of interest with the 
borough population had grown up just out- 
side. If the Bill passed as amended by 
the Select Committee, it was a Bill which 
no Libera] Government in Office could have 
carried. He denied that the House which 
had discarded the recommendations of a 
Commission which nobody mentioned with- 
out praise had not the power also to review 
the recommendations of the Committee. 
The recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee in each case must stand or fall upon 
their own merits, The House had not 
before it the Reports of the Assistant Com- 
missioners or the memorials presented to 
the Committee ; and he thought it would 
be only fair to report Progress and wait 
for that information before proceeding fur- 
ther with the Bill. 

Sm ROUNDELL PALMER: Sir, I 
do not wish to detain the Committee by 
any very long observations on this ques- 
tion, hut important conditions have been 
touched upon in the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Cambridge 
University (Mr. Walpole) which ought not 
to be overlooked in determining this ques- 


2T 


Committee. 
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tion. I understood him to say that one 
thing which had weight with the Committee 
was this—that it could not be for the benefit 
either of the counties or the towns, either 
of the rural or the urban population, to 
attempt to draw too “hard and fast a line”’ 
between these two different populations. I 
take the liberty to say that I am more and 
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more impressed with that conviction as we | 
approach the consideration of the question | 


what is to be done in the way of increasing 


the representation of our larger communi- | 


ties. We feel it necessary to give them 
more Members, and then difficulties arise 


at every step. Are we to subdivide, as | 


has been suggested in the case of Glasgow ? 
That is a proposal the difficulties of which 


are felt by many, and it is therefore ob- | 


jected to. Are we, on the other hand, to 
give them three Members, and then, by 
means of the minority vote, practically 
neutralize the majority, or, at all events, 


diminish the power which they possessed | 


when they had only two Members? I 
cannot but think that we shall get more 


and more into difficulties of that kind if we | 


insist upon aggregating more than is done 


at present those portions of the adjoining | 


population which have hitherto belonged to 
counties. And here I wish to point out 


what strikes me as having a most material 


bearing on this question. There is a con- 
verse question also. You have got no 
inconsiderable number of boroughs which 
are, in fact, parts of counties—such as 
Shoreham, Aylesbury, East Retford, and 
others. Neither your Committee nor your 
Commission has considered that ques- 
tion. No power of contracting such bo- 
roughs was conceded to them. And are 
you going to say that where you find a 
considerable urban population you will 
separate it from the counties, its connec- 
tion with which now enables those counties 
to be represented in sympathy with the 


preponderating interest of the general | 


population ; while, on the other hand, you 
will take out of the counties a purely rural 
population and convert them into boroughs. 
Hitherto you have not proceeded on the 
principle of separating the rural from the 
urban population, and I do not think it 
desirable that you should. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I will strive, as 
far as I can, to bring the Committee to 
some practical point. The hon. Member 
for Birmingham made an appeal to me to 
announce the part which the Government 
would take, and argued that of course we 
could not oppose the Report of the Com- 
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mittee. That view is founded on an ag. 
sumption which [ think a most singular 
one—namely, that my right hon. Friend 
} the Secretary of State had announced to 
| this House that Her Majesty’s Government 
| were prepared to receive the Report of the 
Select Committce as conclusive. Now such 
/an announcement was never made by m 
right hon. Friend ; it never could be made, 
because no Minister would ever presume 
to make such an announcement; and I am 
| surprised that it could be thought possible 
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| by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Bright), who, generally 
speaking, is so jealous of the privileges of 
Parliament and of the rights of every 
Member. But I will tell the Committee 
what we are prepared todo. We are pre- 
pared to give to the Report of the Select 
Committee the same consideration and re- 
spect as we would have given to the Report 
of the Commission. We were not prepared 
to receive the Report of the Commission 
without criticism and without that fair 
Parliamentary scrutiny to which all such 
documents ought to be liable. We believed 
if we had gone into Committee originally 
on the Bill we might have considered as 
we proceeded the Report of the Commis- 
sion, and if in various instances the justice 
and propriety of their recommendations 
had been admitted the good sense of the 
| House would, after duly considering the 
| objections, have arrived at a satisfactory 
| conclusion at a much earlier period than 
| apparently we shall now. The hon. Gen- 
|tleman asks what I propose that we shall 
|do? What I propose is indicated by the 
| order of Business that has been prepared 
|for this evening. The moment we con- 
| cluded the Scotch Bill we proposed to go 
into Committee on the Boundary Bill, and 
| T ean see no other way of making progress 
| than by going on with the Bill. We shall 
| have before us as we proceed the Schedule, 
| with the conflicting recommendations of the 
| Commission and thé Select Committee, 
| and the good sense of the House will come 
|toaconclusion, I know no other mode 
| by which we can arrive at a result more 
| speedily or satisfactorily. The hon. Gen- 
| tleman cannot wish that the views of any 
| powerful interest represented in this House 
| should be entirely silenced. I think the 
| hon. Gentleman will admit that the views 
| of hon. Gentlemen should be put before 
| the Committee. In no other way can we 
arrive at a conclusion satisfactory to the 
country. If we go into the subject in 
Committee, we shall find no greater diffi- 
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culties than we have found in similar cases, | 
and we shall overcome them as we proceed. 
That is the course which I recommend to, 
the Committee. So far as I can collect) 
the opinions of the Committee, though) 
there are some points of considerable im- 
portance on which we are not all agreed, 
they are not numerous, and I cannot re- 
commend a better course than that we 
should now proceed with the Bill. 

Mra. GLADSTONE: Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Minister of the Crown 
has stated that there was a mistaken idea 
as to the declaration of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. I wish 
to confirm, as far as I can, what fell from! 
the right hon. Gentleman. The question 
that I put to the right hon. Gentleman on 
the occasion referred to, was whether the 
Committee was to recommend — what I 
confess appeared to me a much wiser course 
than that which was adopted—that the 
consideration of the boundaries of certain 
boroughs should stand over, rather than 
that the particular mode of adjusting those 
boundaries should be at once determined, 
and it was with reference to that question 
that the right hon. Gentleman answered, 
if my memory serves me right, that the 
Committee were to make a final determi-| 
nation. Not, of course, that their recom- | 
mendations should be absolutely final, for 
it would be impossible that any person 
should have stated to this House that the) 
recommendations of the Select Committee 
should be final as against the House itself. } 
Therefore there can be no doubt of the; 
meaning of the language of the right hon. 
Gentleman. But while the House reserves | 
in its own hands the power of dealing 
absolutely, according to its own discretion, 
with the recommendations of every Select | 
Committee, there is to be kept in view by 
the other side this consideration, that the 
appointment of a Select Committee does 
mean something, and that a definite cha- 
racter of authority is to be assigned to the | 
recommendations which it makes. Now, | 
the right hon. Gentleman says, “ Let ua} 
proceed to consider the Schedules, and we| 
thall get through the difficulties as we have | 
done in other cases.’’ But our position in| 
other cases has not been at all what it is | 
bow; nor does the right hon. Gentleman } 
propose, in the speech he has made, to give | 
any primd facie authority whatever to the | 
recommendations of the Committee pre-| 
posed by the Government itself. This is| 
4 case in which, as my hon. Friend the) 
Member for Birmingham has said, the 
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House admitted its own ineompetency in 
discussion of detail. Why did we appoint 
a Commission and hand over our duties to 
that body, if we have here in the House 
itself the best means of disposing of the 
difficulties one by one as they arise? We 
did, by the very appointment of the Com- 
mission, acknowledge our own limited capa- 
city for the adjustment of such matters. 
It seems to me that we have arrived at 
this point, that, except in some cases of 
great failure on our own part or that of 
the Commission, we should accept the re- 
sults of its labours as final. Well, has 
there been a failure, and what was it? We 
appointed a Commission composed of per- 
sons of all opinions to obtain all possible 
knowledge and information in each case 
from persons of all opinions on the spot, 
with regard to the extension of boundaries, 
but we never authorized that Commission 
to allow the wishes of the population to 
weigh as an element in their decision. 
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| That is an omission which no doubt we 


made, and in reading the Report of the 
Commission it appears to me that they no- 
where speak of the wishes of the popula- 
tion as an element which guided their judg- 
ment. I am bound to say that in no way 
could they exclude that element if they 
acted in accordance with the opinions of 
Parliament ; but I do not think that the 
Instructions given by us would have justi- 
fied the Commissioners in founding their 
decisions in any degree on the wishes of 
the population. Well, then, when we came 
to deal with the subject this year, we found 
in a certain number of instances, not very 
numerous, but important, the wishes of 
the inhabitants very strongly stated, and 
we found, too, that it was impossible for 
us to overlook the wishes of the inhabitants 
without giving them an opportunity of 
being heard. The House therefore ap- 
pointed a Committee to consider the sub- 
ject. And now it is said the Committee 
had not the same means of judging that 
the Commission had. I contend on the 
contrary, that it had much better means 
of judgment and larger powers, because, 
while we never gave the Commission 
the slightest intimation that they were 
to take into account the wishes of the 
inhabitants, every Member of the Com- 
mittee knew that they had been appointed 
with that special object, and therefore 
they were enabled to include in their judg- 
ment elements which the Commission could 
not entertain at all. The Committee was 
appointed by the House as a tribunal 


2T 2 
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of review on the Report of the Commis- | cond place we have adopted a most inex. 


sioners, armed with better means of in- 


formation and larger powers of judgment, | 


than the Commissioners, That was done 
by the Government itself, yet now we stand, 
according to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, in this position—he is aware 
of the fact that the Committee have made 
Reports recommending another course, but 
he has a Bill on the table and that Bill 
contains the whole of the recommendations 
of the Commissioners, and consequently 
passes by in every case the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee. And the right 
hon. Gentleman says simply, ‘‘ Let us go 
on with our Bill.’’ That is to say, the 
Committee may come and be heard, of 
course, just as any other party may be 
heard, aginst the Bill of the Government ; 
but no weight whatever is to be given by 
the Government to the recommendations of 
its own Committee. [Mr. Disragtt: No!} 
The right hon. Gentleman, I must beg his 
pardon, has said so ; for he is going on with 
his Bill, which embodies in every case the 
recommendations of the Commissioners; 
and in no case the recommendations of the 
Committee. So that he gives no weight 
to the recommendations of the Committee, 
or if I have not adopted the most accurate 


expression let me say this—that in every 
case the right hon. Gentleman passes by 
the recommendations of the Committee. 
He tells the Committee he is quite ready 


to hear their reasons. Of course he is, 
and so he is ready to hear the reasons of 
the hon. Member for Birmingham, or the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire, or 
anyone else who has reasons to allege ; but 
to his own Committee he denies the autho- 
rity which I must say I think he is in 
reason bound to accord to their decisions. 
I own it appears to me that if this be the 
position in which we stand ; if the Govern- 
ment are not able to find that the labours 
of this Committee have issued in any frnit 
whatever ; if in each case, as we must in- 
fer from the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Government mean to proceed 
with the Bill as it stands, not abandoning 
any portion of the Schedule on which this 
discussion will turn, but are merely ready 
to have the subject discussed just as it 
must have been if no Committee had been 
appointed, then I must say this—in the 
first place, just respect has not been paid 
either to the decision of the House and of 
the Government itself in appointing the 
Committee, or to the Gentlemen who un- 
dertook to serve upon it; and, in the se- 


Mr. Gladstone 


pedient course in the loss of two or three 
weeks for the purpose of pitting one autho. 
rity against another, and then being left to 
begin afresh and find our way through the 
mazes of a long controversy, which, ae. 
cording to the views of the right hon, 
Gentleman, we have done nothing what. 
ever to simplify, but a great deal to com. 
licate. 

Mr. PAULL said, that seeing so much 
more deference shown by the hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Bright), and the right 
hon, Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gladstone), 
for the decision of one tribunal than for 
the decision of another, he was disposed to 
view with considerable suspicion the motives 
for that deference. The facts of the case 
were these — a Commission had been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of these bo 
roughsand the advisability of extending their 
boundaries, and in order to take evidence, 
and get information which the House could 
not itself obtain. Such information had 
been obtained by a body of men who were 
unavimously admitted to have been impar- 
tial, and to have done their work, as a rule, 
well. Now, surely, had there not been 
some object to serve, due respect would 
have been paid to the Report of that Com- 
mission. There were, however, objects to 
be served, and ends to be gained, and the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite proposed 4 
Committee. His right hon. Friend (Mr, 
Disraeli), desirous, as he had always been, 
of conciliating the House, and assisting 
them to arrive at the best conclusion possi- 
ble, acceded to the suggestion, though it 
was contrary to all the usual modes of pro- 
cedure, for it was always understood that a 
Committee had not the same means of ob- 
taining information that a Commission had, 
since the latter could visit the places inte- 
rested, and make the necessary inquiries on 
the spot, It had been said, indeed, that 
the inquiry of the Commission had been 
limited, since they had not been deputed 
to inquire into the feelings and wishes of 
the inhabitants, while the Committee had 
been appointed expressly for that purpose. 
What, then was the position of the House ? 
They had before them on the one hand the 
recommendations of impartial men who had 
visited the boroughs, and on the otlier the 
recommendations of a Committee that had 
inquired into the wishes expressed by the 
Members for those boroughs influenced by 
party, or, all events, by partial sympathies. 
Having before them the recommendations 
of two tribunals based on different princt 
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ples, what could be more fair than the sug- 

estion of his right hon. Friend to proceed 
with the Bill, and weigh the recommenda- 
tions of both tribunals, so as to come to a 
just decision? Toask the House to adopt 
en masse the recommendations either of 
the Commission or of the Committee was 
to ask them to abdicate their privileges. 
It appeared to him that this was part and 
parcel of the reiterated attempts which 
were being made to place the Government 
in a difficulty. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
ought to be above such attempts. The 
Commissioners had had every opportunity 
of obtaining evidence, whereas the Com- 
mittee had had but very limited opportu- 
nities, and to throw over the recommenda- 
tions of the former would be to depart from 
all the principles by which the House was 
usually guided, 

Si FRANCIS CROSSLEY said, that 
as one of the Commissioners he had not 
hesitated, finding their recommendations 
called in question, to agree to the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, and, their powers 


being larger than those of the Commis- | 


sioners, the House had, he thought, de- 
rived great advantage from their labours, 
in narrowing the field of the differences 
that existed. His right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Gladstone) had, he thought, rather mis- 
understood the First Minister of the 
Crown when he had represented him as 
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attaching no importance to the Report | 


of the Committee, for the Government, it 


seemed to him, were disposed to attach | 


i 


great importance to that Report, though | 


not to adopt it without question and exami- 
nation. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Walpole), when in his able speech he re- 
ferred to the large size of these boroughs 
and to their immense number of inhabitants 
in comparison with the counties, left en- 
tirely out of view the great number of 40s. 
freeholders and of leaseholders in these 
boroughs who had votes for the county. 
Now, the difficulty which presented itself 
to him in accepting the Report of the Com- 
mittee was that some of the boroughs 
which they recommended should not be 
extended at all were just the boroughs that 
had increased the most. Indeed, if the 
boundaries of these boroughs were not ex- 
tended it did not seem advisable to extend 
any. Asto the argument that they would 
become unwieldy, he had had a little ex- 
perience of an unwieldy constituency, for 
he had had the honour of representing the 
whole of the West Riding, ninety miles long 
by forty wide, and containing a population 
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of 1,500,000, or almost half that of Scot- 
land. Well, what had been done with it ? 
It had first been divided into two, and 
latterly into three constituencies. Then 
again the Tower Hamlets had been divided. 
The House surely could not shut its eyes 
to the vast increase of these places. He 
had been surprised to hear it stated that 
in the case of a Northern borough the Com- 
missioners had recommended an addition 
a mile in length without any buildings, for 
he was not aware of any such case. It 
had been said that the Commissioners left 
everything to the Assistant Commissioners, 
who visited the boroughs, adopting every- 
thing recommended by them. Now, the 
fact was that the Assistant Commissioners 
were not empowered to report any opinion 
at all; what they had to do being to visit 
the towns, and take evidence, and report 
what the facts were. The Commissioners, 
having them at their beck and call, had 
endeavoured to arrive at a thorough know- 
ledge of the facts of each case, and in no 
instance had they proposed an extension of 
boundary unless the suggested addition 
joined the borough and had really become 
part of the town. They had not recom- 
mended the addition of a straggling line of 
houses, or of a detached village, but only 
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of what had become part and parcel of the 


town. If they had not proposed extensions 
under such circumstances they might as 
well, it seemed to him, not have been ap- 
pointed at all. He thought the House 
should adopt the advice of the First Mi- 
nister of the Crown and proceed to con- 


| sider the Bill, dealing with each case on 
| its own merits, and duly weighing the re- 





commendations both of the Commissioners 
and of the Committee. 

Mr. OSBORNE: Sir, it appears to me, 
after the speech of the late Commissioner, 
who has not proved, at least to my satisfac- 
tion, that he gave to the subject the con- 
sideration it demanded, that we have ar- 
rived at the supreme point of stultification. 
In the first instance, Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment threw over the Report of the 
Commissioners. They acknowledge the 
justice of the memorials which were pre- 
sented to them from several towns, and 
they appointed a Select Committee, which 
appointment was, in fact, a compromise 
with a party in this House in order to put 
aside the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert). I altogether 
objected to the Report of the Commissioners; 
I objected to the constitution of the Com- 
mission, but I was not supported at tho 
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time. I did so, because when I saw an | referred to the Commission, and quite ano. 
acute Member, of judicial experience, on | ther to the Committee. The Commission, 
the other side of the House appointed, and | honestly and faithfully carrying out its In. 
when I saw appointed another Member on | structions, threw a wide net and embraced 
this side of the House, excellent in all the |everything that came into its meshes, 
relations of life, but unable to cope with the | They told the House the greatest possible 
judicial ability of that hon. Gentleman, I ‘annexation that could be made to these 
knew well what the Report of that Commis- | boroughs, and the House, having heard 
sion would be. I am not going at this|them, appointed the Select Committes 
hour of the night to criticize the Report, | to consider and report what was the 
although I could do so at considerable | wisest thing to do under the circum. 
length ; but I am not going to pay fulsome | stances. The hon. Member for St. Ives 
compliments to the Members of that Com-|(Mr. Paull) said the Committee never 
I think it was defective from the | would have been appointed if there had 
|not been objects to serve. What did he 
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mission. 
first, and the Instructions were still more 
defective. What is the point we have | mean: by “objects to serve?” What did 
arrived at in this House? These disputed |he mean by such language? The hon, 
cases were referred to a Select Committee, |Member went on to say the Committes 
the impartiality of which I challenge any | had listened to the party views and party 
man to impugn. Even the hon. Member | interests of the people who were affected 
for Cambridge (Mr. Gorst), who to-night | by the recommendations of the Commis- 
has impugned the impartiality of the hon. |sion. He (Mr. Whitbread) told the hon. 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread), has | Member the Committee did no such thing. 
nothing to say in answer to that mild,| Mr. PAULL: I said there were party 
moderate, and judicious speech made by | objects to serve in the appointment of the 
the right hon. Member for Cambridge | Committee, but I never made any imputa- 
University (Mr. Walpole). No man can | tions on the Members of the Committee. 

have listened to it and not acknowledge it} Mr. WHITBREAD said, the hon. Mem- 


was made in the purest and most moderate | ber stated that there were party objects to 
spirit. 


How has it been met by the Go- | serve, and he implied that they had been 
vernment? Why, Sir, I really felt a little | served. So far from the Committee having 
ashamed for the Government that they | listened to party views, when anybody 
should meet it so. Yes, I felt ashamed of | opened the question of party interests the 
the Government and of its supporters, not | Chairman promptly desired him to desist 
excepting the outspoken Member for St. | from referring to them. As to his own 
Ives (Mr. Paull), that they should meet it | impartiality, which had been questioned 
in such a spirit. What is the position of | by the hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. 
the House now? We have pretended that | Gorst), all he would say was, he had sat for 
we want to expedite a dissolution of this} sixteen years in the House, and had ad- 
House, and we have positively thrown this | hered with tolerable fidelity to the party 
question back three weeks. It will come to | which represented his views, and the views 
this—that the hon. Member for Oldham | of those who elected him, and if other hon. 
(Mr. Hibbert) or somebody else must | Members had done the same it would have 
move the omission of Clause 4. As Her | been better for the House and the coun- 
Majesty’s Government are not disposed to/try; but although a party man, he could 
treat the Select Committee of their own | not charge himself with having voted or 
appointment in a proper and Parliamentary spoken in a way which would justify any- 
spirit, I move, Sir, that you report Pro-|one in saying he would not give a fair 
gress, and ask leave to sit again. | verdict on a question like this. A man 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, he entirely | might perhaps be a bad judge of his own 
and totally dissented from the doctrine | impartiality; but he should have thought 
that if the House adopted the Report of |that the legal experience of the hon, 


the Select Committee that would be tan- 
tamount to passing a censure on the Com- 
mission. His respect for the Commission 
and his intimate personal relations with 
one of its members would have prevented 


him joining the Committee if he had ima-| 
gined it was to sit in judgment on the | 
He believed one thing was | 


Commission. 
Mr. Osborne 


Member for Cambridge (Mr. Gorst) would 
|have taught him that the time to ques- 
‘tion the impartiality of your umpire was 
before he was appointed, and not after 
he had given his decision. He had little 
to add to the able statement of the Chair- 
man of the Committee. A cry had been 
raised, ‘‘ We will have the counties, and 
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we will have them only as counties ;’’ but| 
this was a dangerous cry, and might pro- | 
yoke the ery, “ Let the towns be towns.’’| 
He advised the other side, before they 
raised the former cry, to consider how many 
boroughs were really fragments of coun- 
ties. He was very sorry that the right 
hon. Gentleman at the Head of the Go- 
yernment had taken the course he had 
done. The right hon. Gentleman wisely 
said some nights ago he could not discover 
any party gain which could be obtained by 
adopting the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. He had been unable to detect 
any gain to be obtained from adopting the 
recommendations of the Select Committee. 
The present state of things would be un- 
justifiable if the Government did not be- 
lieve that the country, when it was ap- 
pealed to, would reverse the balance in 
that House; but the Government might | 
rest assured that if the balance were turned | 
it would be by a change in the sentiments 
and feelings of the whole country, and not 
by a miserable and paltry gain of a few 
thousands more or less of votes transferred 
in the settlement of boundaries. 

Mr. DISRAELI: It is vain to attempt 
to oppose the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Nottingham (Mr. Osborne) at this hour | 
of the night. At the same time, I must 
express my opinion that the time has come 
when the House ought really to act in as 
practical a manner as possible upon this | 
subject. If any plan more practical than | 
that I have proposed can be suggested I 
am perfectly ready to adopt it. The right 
hon. Member for South Lancashire (Mr. 
Gladstone) spoke as if this Bill were framed | 
in a spirit totally contrary to the recom- | 
mendations of the Select Committee; but | 
he forgets that three-fourths of the re-| 
commendations of the Commission were | 
adopted by the Committee. I know no 
more convenient way of showing every 
possible respect to the Report of the Com- | 
mittee and to the recommendations of the 
Commission, and of expediting this mea- | 
sure, than proceeding with the Bill as it | 
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may, by eliciting the expression of the 
opinions in disputed cases, arrive at some 
conclusion respecting them; but if any 
more convenient way can be suggested [ 
shall be happy to hear of it. If the House 
wants to proceed with the Bill, it will do 
so in the regular course; and we shall hear 
and settle all these points of difference. 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to ait again 
upon Thursday. 


REGULATION OF RAILWAYS BILL.— 
[Lords.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. STEPHEN CAVE, in rising to 


| move that this Bill be now read a second 


time, said, that this measure had under- 
gone very careful scrutiny and considera- 
tion in the other House of Parliament, and 
the Board of Trade had received frequent 
deputations and much correspondence on 
the subject-matter of it. Many of the pro- 
visions were in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission, and 
he hoped that, while it contained much 
that was valuable, there was very little in 
it to which either the public or the railway 
companies could fairly object. The first 
subdivision of the Bill, dealing with accounts 
and audit, was designed to meet a require- 
ment which had very generally been felt, 
and for which the Bill of the right hon. 
Member for Gateshead (Sir William Hutt), 
introduced last Session and again this year, 
was intended to provide. Ile must here 
acknowledge the obligation the Board of 
Trade had been under to his right hon. 
Friend. They had adopted many pro- 
visions of his Bill, and had received from 
him in addition several valuable suggestions. 
In one respect he ventured to think that 
their measure was preferable. It contained 
in the Schedule the exact form in which it 


| was proposed that railway companies should 


keep their accounts. The companies had 
objected, with some reason, that they might 


is before us, and discussing the few cases | be put to inconvenience and expense if the 
inwhich there may be differences of opi-| form were altered from time to time at the 
nion. It is only by making progress with | discretion of the Board of Trade. The 
the Bill that we can bring these questions | Board had, therefore, after conferring with 
to a speedy solution ; and, I will not say | the accountants of the principal railway 
in one night, but in two nights, we might | companies, settled a form for general adop- 
conclude this business. I shall put the/| tion, This would not, of course, preclude 
Billon the Paper for Thursday night, to | companies from adding in their half-yearly 
follow the Registration Bill, the introdue- | Reports to their shareholders such further 
tion of which will not lead to a long dis- | information on matters of detail, such com- 
cussion. If we go on in Committee we | parative statements with previous years 
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and proposals of future policy, as the pe- 
culiar cireumstances of each railway might 
render desirable. The 13th section related 
to sea risk. There could be no doubt of 
the convenience to the publie of through 
booking for delivery beyond sea; and it 
seemed reasonable that companies should 
not be placed, by the impracticability of 
obtaining a bill of lading in each case, in 
& worse position as regarded their liability 
than a shipowner receiving goods at the 
port. It would be open to any consignor 
who objected to such provisions to make 
his own arrangements for sea transit. Sec- 
tion 14, requiring that tables of fares should 
be posted in booking offices, was one of 
which he gave Notice himself in 1866, and 
which would much facilitate the payment 
for tickets, and save time both to the ticket 
clerk and the traveller. He placed on the 
Notice Paper at the same time a provision 
for printing the fares on the tickets, as 
was generally done on the Continent and 
sometimes in England, but perhaps the 
clause now adopted was sufficient for the 
purpose. The 15th section provided for the 
separation on demand of terminal charges 
from the whole rate charged. This was 
recommended by the Royal Commission, 
and communications to the same effect had 
been forwarded to the Board of Trade by 
the Chairman of Committees and other 
high authorities. Section 16 proposed to 
supply a defect in an enactment in the 
Railways Clauses Act, which was intended 
to compel the consumption of smoke by 
railway engines, but which had proved 
comparatively inoperative. The 17th sec- 
tion dealt with the subject so often brought 
forward by the hon. Member for Dudley 
(Mr. H. B. Sheridan) and was the form in 
which the Board of Trade, after causing 


{COMMONS} 
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gestions had been made by a deputation 
from the Manchester conference of share. 
holders too late for the insertion of clauses 
in the Bill to give effect to such of them 
as were approved by the Board of Tradg 
while in the other House of Parliament, 
He proposed, however, to put the Com. 
mittee on the Bill for that day fortnight, 
in order to give ample time for the con. 
sideration of these and other suggestions 
which hon. Members had made or might 
wish to make on these important subjects, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 





| time.” —(Ifr. Stephen Cave.) 
| Bill read a second time, and committed 
| for Monday 22nd June. 


ALKALI ACT (1863) PERPETUATION 
BILL—[Lords.]} 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE, in rising to 
move that this Bill be now read a 
second time, said, the Alkali Act had now 
been in force for four years and a half. It 
was passed in 1863 in order to restrain 
the escape of muriatic or hydrochloric acid 
gas during the process of manufacture of 
alkali—or sulphate of soda or potash by 
the decomposition of common salt. To 
show how valuable had been its results, 
he need only say that, before the passing 
of the Act, in some cases the escape of 
that most deleterious gas amounted to 50 
| per cent; that doubts were expressed by 
| manufacturers whether that quantity could 
| be reduced lower than 10 per cent; that 
| by the Act it was obligatory to reduce it 
|to 5 per cent, and that practically last 
| year, owing to improvements which had 





experiments to be made on some of the} been made, chiefly in consequence of the 
chief railways, considered the question of | suggestions of the inspector, the average 
communication between passengers and | qnantity of escaping gas was less than | 


guards could best be dealt with. The 
23rd section gave shareholders un opportu- 
nity of determining at an early stage whe- 
ther they would proceed with a Bill, instead 
of, as in what was called the Wharncliffe 
meetings, expressing their opinion after a 
much more considerable expense had been 
incurred. 
introduced on the recommendation of the 
Attorney General, supplied an accidental 
omission by prescribing a moderate fee for 
duties to be performed by a Master of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench under the Act of 
last Session. These were the chief pro- 
visions of the Bill. Some important sug- 


Mr. Stephen Cave 


The 28th section, which was | 


| per cent—namely, 0 88—and this year he 
| understood it was still further lessened. 
| He need hardly say that this result had 
| proved profitable to the manufacturers as 
| well as advantageous to the public. No 
complaints of hardship had been made by 


| mavufacturers ; indeed, only one prosect- 


| tion had been necessary. There had, 
| therefore, been abundant proof of the 
| salutary nature of the Act, which, unless 
renewed, would expire during the present 
|year. It was proposed to re-enact it 
| without alteration, but to request the in- 
| spector—who had performed his duty with 
‘intelligence, industry, and judgment, as 
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the Reports presented to Parliament} 
proved—to report on many other gases 
produced by various manufactures, some 
of which were represented to be even 
more dangerous than those which occa- 
sioned the passing of that Act. 


] 


| 
Motion made, and Question proposed, | 


“That the Bill be now read a second | 
time.” —(Mr. Stephen Cave.) 


Mr. AtpermaNn LUSK said, that the | 
expense of carrying out the Act was| 
thrown upon the public, instead of being | 
borne by those who received the benefit | 
from it. He hoped that a clause would | 
be introduced to remedy that state of 


things. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed | 


for To-morrow. 


PRISONS (SCOTLAND) ADMINISTRATION ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Epwarp Cotesrooxg, Bill to | 
amend the Acts for the Administration of Prisons | 
in Scotland, in so far as regards the county of | 
Lanark, ordered to be brought in by Sir Epwarp | 
Cotxprooxe and Mr. Date.isn. 


| 
} 
} 
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LARCENY AND EMBEZZLEMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Russert Guaver, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Larceny and Em- 
bezzlement, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Russert Gurney and Mr. Coreriper. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 157.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 9, 1868. 


MINUTES.}—Posurc Buis—First Reading— 
Vagrant Act Amendment (138). 
Second Reading—Army Chaplains * (116). 


ARMY CHAPLAINS BILL—(No. 116.) 
( The Earl of Longford.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, the object of the measure was to 
meet certain difficulties in the way of 
army chaplains discharging their duties at 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill wed Miery statins to Great Bettas ond 
militar a f 


| Ireland. At some places, where the 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT SUPPLEMENTAL (NO. 4) Church accommodation was insufficient, 


BILL. 

On Motion of Sir James Ferovsson, Bill to 
confirm a certain Provisional Order under “ The 
Local Government Act, 1858,” relating to the 
district of Tormoham (Devonshire), ordered to be 


brought in by Sir James Fercusson and Mr. Se- | 


cretary Gatnorye [larpy. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 159.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT SUPPLEMENTAL (No. 5) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Sir James Ferousson, Bill to 
confirm certain Provisional Orders under “ The 
Local Government Act, 1858,” relating to the 
districts of Malvern, Cowpen, Bristol, Sheffield, 
Margate, Bognor, and Otley ; and for other pur- 
poses relating to certain districts under the said 
Act, ordered to be brought in by Sir James 
Frrovsson and Mr. Secretary Gatraorne Harpy. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 160.) 


NEW ZEALAND COMPANY BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Appertey, Bill to remove 
doubts respecting the operation of the New Zea- 
land Company’s Act of the ninth and tenth years 
of Victoria, chapter three hundred and eighty-two 
(Local and Personal), ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Appertey and Mr. Scuarer-Boors. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 156.] 


| garrison chapels had been built, in which 
| Divine service was performed by the army 
chaplains, who were commissioned officers, 
}appointed by the Secretary of State. 
Some parochial clergymen, however, ob- 
| jected to these chaplains as intruders into 
| their parishes, and a recent decision in the 
| Consistorial Court at Dublin had estab- 
| lished the correctness of this view. The 
| object of this Bill was to enable the army 
| chaplains to legally continue their services. 
| It was, therefore, proposed to empower 
| the Crown, with the consent of the Bishop 
‘of the diocese within which a military 
| station shall be locally situate, to set out 
| a precinct or district and declare the same, 
|for the purposes of this Act, to be a 
| Royal peculiar, and extra-parochial dis- 
| triet. Provision is made for the due regis- 
| tration of the scheme in the diocesan 
registry. The Secretary of State was to 
| appoint any army chaplain to perform 
functions in the peculiars; any chapel 
| erected within the precinet and duly con- 
secrated was to be held to be, for all 
| ecclesiastical purposes, an extra-parochial 
‘chapel; and where any unconsecrated 


| 
| 
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of their functions. The state of things 
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building was certified to the Bishop as 
intended to be used by the military for | to which the decision of the Dublin Court 


Divine worship according to the forms of had given rise was one that could not be 
the Established Church, the Seeretary of | allowed to continue, and he thought the 
State had power to appoint an army | present measure well adapted to effect the 
chaplain to officiate therein ; and power | purpose it has in view, and he could not 
was also given to the Crown to declare the | see the slightest necessity for referring it 
Bishop of any diocese to be the dean of | to a Select Committee. 
these Royal peculiars, and to exercise| THe Bishop or CARLISLE inquired 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction therein. | whether it was intended that one of the 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*.” | existing Bishops should be made the dean 


| of these peculiars, or whether a new Bisho 
—(The Earl of Longford.) | would be consecrated for the purpose. Fe 


Tue Bisoorp or GLOUCESTER ann | his own part, he thought we had too many 
BRISTOL, in the absence of the most | unattached Bishops already. It was also 
rev. Primate, said, he desired briefly to| well worth consideration whether the 
advert to some of the clauses of the Bill, Bishops should not have the superinten- 
which seemed to require further considera- | dence of the peculiars in their respective 
tion, and which in his judgment it was | dioceses. He begged to remind the House 
most desirable to refer to a Select Com- | of the cost frequently involved in enforcing 
mittee. Of course it was right that every | ecclesiastical discipline, and trusted Her 
possible facility should be given to the | Majesty’s Government would take care 
chaplains of Her Majesty’s service ; and | that the Dean of the peculiars should be 
he frankly owned it was extremely incon-| freed from the risk of incurring such 
venient that any parochial clergyman | enormous expenses. 
should have the power of interfering with{ Tne Bishop or LONDON said, he under- 
their ministrations. At the same time, he | stood this Bill to be intended to remedy 
thought it was rather reversing the prin- | the difficulties that had arisen respecting 
ciples of our legislation to constitute Royal | the powers of army chaplains, and also the 
peculiars, especially when it seemed to be | inconvenience which had arisen from their 
not being practically under any Bishop— 
for not being licensed by a Bishop, they 


perfectly clear that simply by the constitu- 
tion of extra-parochial districts all the | 
difficulties that had arisen might be readiiy | did not look up to the Bishop of the dio- 


| 


removed. But the present measure went | cese in which they might happen to be for 
further even than the re-establishment of | guidance and assistance. His riglit rev. 
what experience had shown to be unsatis-| Brother (the Bishop of Gloucester) sug- 
factory and anomalous. The general | gested that they should be placed under 
authority of the Bishop of the diocese was | the charge of the Bishop of the diocese 


unnecessarily suspended ; for, according to | 


the provisions of the Bill, it by no means 
followed that the Bishop of the diocese 
would have any spiritual authority what- 


where they might happen to be placed. 
| Practically, however, he thought with the 
Government that there would be much 
difficulty in carrying out such an arrange- 


ever within these Royal peculiars, though | ment; and he was disposed to think that 
they really were within his diocese, as any | it would be better to place the army chap- 
Prelate might be appointed by the Seere- | lains under the charge of one Bishop; and 
tary of State to exercise authority in them. | he did not think any difficulties in the 
This might lead to considerable difficulty, | way of adopting this course had been sug- 
and he appealed, therefore, to the noble | gested which might not be met in Com- 
Earl to consent to the Bill being referred | mittee of the Whole House. 
to a Select Committee. Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, he did 
Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, he | not think there was any necessity to refer 
was aware of the difficulties that beset the | the Bill to a Select Committee. It had 
subject ; but at the same time he thought | been carefully considered, and had been in 
it clear that the military chaplains should | the hands of the two Archbishops. He 
be enabled to perform their duties without | was disposed to be of opinion that the 
obtaining the assent of the clergyman in | more convenient course in respect of 
whose parishes troops may happen to be. | licences would be that suggested by the 
These chaplains are officers bearing Her right rev. Prelate who had just addressed 
Majesty's commission, and they ought not their Lordships. That point could be con- 
to be interfered with in the performance | sidered before Committce on the Bill was 


The Earl of Longford 
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taken. There was no intention to appoint | 
anew Bishop under this Act ; and although | 
Bishops could not be protected from legal 
expenses, it was hoped that no such cases 
would arise under the arrangement now 
proposed. He believed there was no 
doubt that as the power of appointment was 
vested in the Secretary of State for War, 
the power of removal would be his also. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2*, accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 

House adjourned at half-past Five 


{Jonze 9, 
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General to work the lines so purchased. 
If the measure were postponed for another 
year, the telegraph companies would be 
}under the disadvantage of not knowing 
| what new engagements to undertake ; the 
|whole telegraphic system might be in a 
'state of suspended animation as to exten- 
‘sion, and the public, who were looking to 
the passing of this measure, would not 
obtain at so early a period the benefit of 
that improved accommodation which this 
Bill would certainly provide for them. 
Under these circumstances, he thought the 
| House would agree with the Government 


o'clock, to Thursday next, | that it was right to proceed with the 
half-past Ten o'clock. | measure in the course of the present 
‘Session. In introducing the Bill to the 
| House, he had adduced a good many sta- 
| tistics to prove that the public would de- 
rive great advantage from the reduced 
| tariff and increased facilities which would 
, be afforded under the new system pro- 
| posed. He was not about to repeat those 
| statistics, as he thought the House was 
already sufficiently informed as to the 
Report—F airs * [126]. figures by the Papers which had been laid 
Third Reading—Endowed Schools * [143] ; Pier | ypon the table; but would refer shortly to 
and Harbour Orders Confirmation (No. 2)* the evidence given of the state of public 

[148]; Lee River Conservancy* [144], and ca . . ; 
passed. opinion respecting this Bill. Since he had 
had the honour of a seat in this House, he 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 9, 1868. 


MINUTES.] — Pustic Britis — Committee — 


Fairs * [126]. 


The House met at Twelve of the clock, | had never seen so great a manifestation of 
opinion from disinterested parties as had 


ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHS BILL—{Bux 82.]| been shown in favour of this Bill. In 


addition to the important petitions which 
|had just been presented, there had been, 
. in jup to last night, seventy-seven petitions 
ge ren os Chane of et a. bo- 

Order for Second Reading read. dies, merchants and traders, and the 
Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- | general public in favour of the Bill, and 
QUER, in moving that this Bill be now | twenty-four of these petitions had ema- 
read the second time, said, it had been | nated from the metropolis. To the peti- 
suggested the other day that the Bill had | tions from the City of London the names 
better be postponed in consequence of the of some of the leading firms were at- 
state of Public Business and the position | tached, and those petitions were very nu- 
of Her Majesty’s Government. Now, if; merously and influentially signed. In 
the measure had been one which did not | addition, no fewer than 177 petitions had 
affect private interests and the conveni- | been received from the newspaper Press 
ence and accommodation of the public, the | —so that the mercantile community and 
Government might have been disposed to the Press were almost unanimous in fa- 
yield to that suggestion. But he submit-|vour of the Bill. On the other hand, he 
ted that it was highly desirable that an | derived some satisfaction, not only from 
early decision should be come to on the | the character, but from the number of the 
matter, not only with reference to the | petitions presented against the Bill. These 
interests of the telegraph companies, but | were — Ten from telegraph and railway 
also with reference to the interests of the | companies, and 319 from individuals, the 
general public. As the House was aware, 319 individual petitioners being sharehold- 
the Bill empowered the Government tojers in the telegraph companies, Appa- 
treat with the various telegraph compa- rently, the companies thought they would 
nies in the country for the purchase of |make a greater show by inducing their 
their lines, and authorized the Postmaster | shareholders to petition individually ; and 


| 


(The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Stephen 
Cave, Mr. Sclater-Booth.) 
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this reminded him of the preacher who, 
drawing a very small congregation, hud- 
dled together in one part of the church, 
told them that if they spread themselves 
more about the church they would “look 
more.” Upon the same principle, the te- 
legraph companies thought the opposition 
to the Bill would “look more” if the 
petitions were from individuals. The only 


petition presented against the Bill from | 
persons who were not shareholders was one | 
from Leamington. The companies thought | 


that their interests had not been equitably 
dealt with. The Government had endea- 
voured to meet the telegraph companies in 
a fair spirit. That the telegraph compa- 
nies were more interested in the terms 
they would get from the purchase of their 
lines than in anything else, was evident 
from the fact that they had gone to the 
Government and stated the terms on which 
they would be prepared to sell. Their 
proposals were that the lines of all or none 
of the companies should be purchased ; 


that the terms of purchase as settled | 


should be inserted in the Bill; and that 
the terms should be upon the basis of those 
in the Railway Purchase Act—namely, 
twenty-five years’ purchase on the net 


profits, and that compensation should be | 


provided for their officers. ‘The Govern- 


{COMMONS} 
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| referred to arbitrators, one to be nominated 
| by each party, and umpires to be chosen 
from a list of names of men of high stand- 
ing—Sir William Erle, Lord Colonsay, 
and Sir John Coleridge. The telegraph 
{companies had not accepted that offer: 
but he thought it was a liberal and fair 
‘way of meeting them. If the House 
| should consent to the second reading of the 
Bill, it would be referred in the usual way 
as a Hybrid Bill to a Committee partly 
nominated by the House and partly by the 
| Committee of Selection; and it would be 
open to that Committee either to settle the 
terms of purchase and insert them in the 
Bill, or allow the terms to be settled by 
arbitration. The market price of the 
shares was the best proof that the pro- 
posed purchase by the Government had 
not been prejudicial to the companies. On 
November 1, 1867, the shares in the prin- 
cipal company were 144 to 148; on 
May 8, 1868, they stood at 164 to 169; 
|so that the shares of all these companies 
rose after the proposal of the Government 
to purchase. In offering, therefore, to buy 
| these lines of telegraph on the basis of the 
price of the shares, the Government had, 
in fact, contributed to the enhancement of 
the price of the article. Here was ano- 
ther significant fact. In a weekly pe- 


ment did not assent to those proposals as | riodical which appeared during the Ses- 
they stood, and since the first reading of} sion, and which was supposed to possess 
the Bill they had made these proposals to | some authority, it was recently stated that 
the companies — The Government agreed | the Government had abandoned the notion 
to some Amendments suggested by the} of proceeding with the Telegraphs’ Bill. 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. Graves); | That statement was not correct; but it 
that if the Government purchased the sys- | had its effect, because the shares of these 
tem of one company they should give no- | companies immediately fell. These facts 
tice to all the other companies of the pur- | showed that the interests of the share- 
chase of their undertakings, so that there | holders, at all events had not been preju- 
might be no question as to getting posses-| diced by the action of the Government. 
sion of one telegraphic line and working , The only petition against the Bill which 
it so as to depreciate those of the other | came from anybody not a shareholder in 


companies, As the Government had al- 
ways intended to purchase the whole of 
the telegraph lines, he was willing to ac- 
cept that Amendment. Then the Govern- 
ment proposed that the basis of purchase 
should be, not that suggested by the tele- 
graph companies, but the highest price 
realized on the Stock Exchange for the 
companies’ shares up to the 25th of May 
last. They admitted the principle of giv- 
ing compensation to officers not retained 


|any of the companies, was from the town 
of Leamington, and he did not know what 
| influence had been at work to obtain the 
| signatures to that petition. He now came 
| to the opposition of the railway companies. 
|'He quite admitted that opposition was 
| bond fide, and that the view of those com- 
| panies was deserving the serious consider- 
ation of the House. He had had a few 
| weeks ago an interview with some of the 
| principal managers of the railway compa- 


in the Government service, provided these | nies, and what they were afraid of was 
officers were engaged at a yearly salary | this—that if the telegraphs passed into the 
and had served for not less than five years. | hands of Government, they would not 
The Government also proposed that if the | have the same amount of accommodation 
terms were not agreed on, they should be | as they enjoyed under the present system, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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But to that he would say that if the Go- 
yernment obtained possession of the tele- 
graph lines, it would be their duty to give 
the fullest accommodation to the railway 
companies necessary to secure the public 
safety. He could not conceive a Govern- 
ment taking any other view, for it was 
most important to those who travelled by 
railway—and that was now almost every 
person in the country—that every facility 
should be given to the railway companies, 
so that the traffic might be conducted with 
the same safety and security as at present. 
But, as he had stated to the gentlemen 
who had waited upon him, that was a mat- 
ter of regulation and arrangement between 
the Government and the companies, and 
might be freely discussed before the Com- 
mittee upstairs. In his opinion it was a 
matter quite capable of adjustment. He 
had mentioned when he introduced the 


{Jone 9, 1868} 
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|the purchase and the necessary extension 


of the lines. As to where they were to 
find the money, they proposed to make use 


|of the savings’ banks funds as far as avail- 


} 
| 


able, which he believed they would be to 
the full amount, and to raise money by 
means of terminable annuities for a period 
of twenty-nine years. According to the 
best calculations they had been able to 
make the whole debt would be wiped out 


|by the surplus income from the under- 


|taking in twenty-nine years. 


| 
| 


He would, 


however, take power in the Money Bill to 
|raise part of the capital by bonds and also 


by bills, to prevent the necessity of draw- 
ing on the savings’ banks fund to a greater 
amount than might be convenient. These 
were matters which would be fully dis- 


|cussed afterwards; but he had thought it 


better to mention them in order to show 


‘that it was not intended to impose any 


Bill, that there was a provision in it to | 


enable the Government to purchase from 
the railway companies, where they were 
proprietors of telegraphs, their interests in 
sending messages, leaving them at liberty 
to work the wires for their own use if they 
chose, or, if not, giving them every facility 
for communicating from station to station. 
In consequence of the shortness of the time 
at his disposal when he introduced the 
Bill he had not gone into the financial 
part of the proposal; but he would now 
give a few points in connection with that 
subject. If the measure proceeded as he 
hoped, it would be necessary to introduce 
a Money Bill, to make the financial ar- 
rangements necessary to complete the 
transaction. Since this matter of pur- 
chase had been mooted, and the Electric 
and International Telegraph Company had 
put out their statement, the Government 
had got some information not at their dis- 
posal before, and were enabled now to cal- 
culate on a much larger return from the 
working of the telegraph system than they 
could have previously done. He could 
now state that they anticipated a surplus 
revenue of £210,000 a year from that 
source, and that would enable the Govern- 
ment, if the proposal were adopted, to pay 
the interest of the debt, reckoned at the 
rate of 34 per cent, and to clear off the 
debt itself in twenty-nine years. If the 
House would excuse him he would rather 
not enter fully into details with respect to 
the purchase at present. But he would 
say that, speaking roughly, it would take 
something near £4,000,000, or at all events, 


between £3,000,000 and £4,000,000 for | 


heavy burden on the public for the under- 
taking. Of course, after the period he had 
specified, the Government would have a 
valuable property, which would be of ad- 
vantage for the further extension of the 
system, or for the general Revenue. He 
now asked the House to assent to the 
second reading of the Bill and to send it 
to a Select Committee upstairs, to be chosen 
partly by the House and partly by the 
Committee of Selection, in order that the 
interests both of the telegraph companies 
and the railway companies might be duly 
protected. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving the second reading of 
the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. LEEMAN, in rising to move that 
the Bill be read a second time that day six 
months, said, he must be permitted to 
express very strongly the feeling enter- 
tained by those whose private interests 
were affected on the ground of the form in 
which the Bill now came before the House. 
The House would observe, from what had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
interests worth something like £4,000,000 
were affected by the Bill, and he objected 
to the course pursued. As long ago as 
last November the Government gave no- 
tice in the London Gazette of its intention 
to apply for some Bill to enable them to 
purchase up the telegraph companies. 


| Unless the Government was to be per- 


mitted to make a precedent for them- 
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selves, and to act upon a principle different | 
from that which was pursued by private 
persons and corporations who came to that 
House to procure powers over private| 
property, it was the duty of the Govern- | 
ment to have taken the same course as a| 
railway company, or private person, and| 
in the first instance to have submitted | 
the Preamble of the Bill to one of the 
Committees of the House, before which | 
evidence might have been adduced, not'| 
only by the Government, but by the| 
various interests affected. But instead) 
of that the House was asked to assent) 
to the principle of the measure on| 
the mere statement of a Government| 
official, Mr. Scudamore, which was all the | 
information that had been laid before the | 
House. Had they gone in the first place | 
before a Committee upstairs, the com- | 
panies could have shown the circumstances | 
under which the telegraph system had | 
been commenced and carried on in this| 
country; how it had become intertwined | 
between the telegraph and railway com- | 
panies; and that, however desirous Post | 
Office officials might be to have the con- | 
trol of the system, the circumstances 
were such as to render it impossible for | 
the House to pass the Bill. But the right | 
hon. Gentleman asked the House to re-| 
verse the proper course of proceeding. | 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that! 
since the Bill had been introduced cer-| 
tain information had been obtained which | 
showed that a sum of £210,000 a year 
would be derived by the Government as 
surplus profit from the possession of the | 
telegraphs. But he begged the House not | 
to slur over, as they were asked to do, | 
this great question, whether it was the | 
duty of the Government to conduct busi- | 
ness which had hitherto in this country 
been left solely to private enterprize. 
Telegraph companies were commenced | 
nearly twenty-five years ago by private | 
persons, out of their own resources and at | 
their own risk ; they had gone on extend- | 
ing accommodation to the public, and for | 
many years they had never received a) 
farthing of aid or any encouragement from | 
the Government of the day. It was not | 
until these undertakings were yielding 
fair dividends that the Government 
stepped in to buy them up; and they did | 
this without any feeling having previously 
existed in the country in favour of such a | 
step. As to the 177 petitions from the | 
Press, it would be found on examination | 
that they had a common paternity. Mr. | 
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Scudamore had communicated with the 
various newspapers through the post. 
masters, and in his own city it was the 
postmaster who suggested the petition, 
The same thing had, no doubt, been 
done elsewhere. What complaint had the 
Press to make against the companies? 
Every provincial daily paper was supplied 
for £200 a year with telegraphs, amounting 
on the average to 4,000 words a day. The 
company had an arrrangement with Mr, 
Reuter, and had reporters, both in foreign 
countries and at home, as well as a staff of 
editors and other persons, so that informa- 
tion was collected in all parts of the world 
and supplied to the provincial Press on the 
terms he had mentioned. What, then, 
could the Government or the Post Office 
do for the Press more than was done by 
the existing telegraph companies? But 
the Press would not have stirred in the 
matter at all unless they had been incited 
to support the Bill by the Post Office. 
With regard to the railways, the right hon, 
Gentleman appeared to think they had 
only an incidental interest in the matter; 
but, in point of fact, their interest was 
not second even to that of the telegraph 
companies themselves. At the interview 
to which the right hon. Gentleman had 
referred all the great railway interests 
south of the Tweed were represented, and 
expressed the alarm with which they 
viewed this measure, It was not at all a 
question of money with them, for their 
relations with the telegraph companies 
were so intimate and complicated that they 
could not assent to the scheme on any 
terms. There were at least 250 agree- 
ments existing between the railways and 
the telegraph companies; and in many cases 
those agreements gave to the railways the 
power of controlling the whole working of 
the telegraph system when emergencies 
arose. ‘The railway companies had, im 
many instances, originated the telegraph 
companies, and had a large beneficial in- 
terest in them, and from his twenty years’ 
experience of the working of railways he 
believed they could not be properly worked 
if the telegraphs were transferred to a staff 
of Government clerks. In the undertaking 
with which he was connected in the North 
of England, not less than 40,000 carriages 
and waggons were daily and hourly move 
from one part of the line to another, this 
being done entirely by the aid of the tele- 


graphs. A great number of collieries and 
large ironworks were connected, moreover, 
with the line, and at present the telegraphs 
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were managed partly by the company’s 
clerks and partly by those of the telegraph 
company. Now, he did not believe the 
line could be safely and efficiently worked 
if the telegraphs were handed over to the 
Post Office authorities. The railway in- 
terest sought an interview with the right 
hon. Gentleman as soon as they knew this 
Bill was to be introduced, and strongly 
urged upon him their conviction that the 
scheme was inconsistent with the safety of 
the passengers and of the general traffic. 
It was solely on this ground that he op- 
posed it, for he had never been a share- 
holder in any telegraph company. He 
would ask the House, moreover, whether 
it was prepared to adopt a policy contrary 
to that which had hitherto been pursued, 
and to place telegrams, which were open 
letters, in the hands of the Government. 
Such a policy might be all very well in 
Continental countries, where the Govern- 
ment was based upon a system of espion- 
nage; but let hon. Members remember the 
burst of indignation which was excited 
in this country by the intelligence of Sir 
James Graham having opened the letters 
of Mazzini, and what would people think 
if they knew their messages might be 
real by some Government official? A 
paper read two years ago before the So. 
ciety of Arts spoke of the telegraph being 
extended to villages and worked by school- 
masters, or even by children ; but how 
would such a system work? Then there 
was the possibility of the control of the 
telegraphs being turned to political pur- 
poses, as was notoriously the case in other 
countries, and he deprecated the introduc- 
tion into England of the thin end of the 
wedge. He knew of a gentleman who 
went over to a Continental State to ne- 
gotiate a Governinent contract involving 
many thousands of pounds. During a 
three weeks’ stay he frequently tele- 
graphed to his partners in England, and 
at the end of that time he actually saw 
inthe Minister’s office copies of his own 
telegrams. On his expressing some asto- 
nishment, the Minister asked him whether 
he was not aware that the director of tele- 
gtaphs had every message sent to him. In 
France, indeed, four copies of every telegram 
Were made, and were sent to the different 
bureaux. A similar case had occurred in 
Egypt. A gentleman in Paris who was 
conducting some business with the Go- 
Yernment of Egypt corresponded by tele- 
graph with his agent in that country; but 
six or seven different occasions these 





telegrams were suppressed by the Egyptian 
Government until it was enabled to settle 
the matter in dispute upon its own terms. 
He did not believe that the English 
people would permit a system like that 
to prevail in this country. It would be 
against all their instincts to have their 
telegraphs brought into the same position. 
The Government ought to have stated some 
reason for treating the telegraphs differ- 
ently from the railways. A Royal Com- 
mission had recently inquired into the 
policy of the Government becoming pos- 
sessed of the railways. Witnesses were 
examined before the Commission, and Mr. 
Edwin Chadwick and others had given 
evidence in favour of such a proposal. 
The Railway Commissioners, however, in 
their Report, pointed out that the railway 
system had originated in the enterprize of 
individuals, and that private enterprize 
had led to a much more rapid develop- 
ment of railways than any other system 
could have done. The conclusion at which 
the Commissioners arrived was that on 
the various grounds mentioned by them 
they could not concur in the purchase of 
railways by the State, and that it was 
more expedient to leave the construction 
and maintenance of railways, under certain 
conditions to be imposed by Parliament, 
to the free enterprize of the people. The 
same language equally applied to the pur- 
chase of the telegraphs by the State. They 
were begun by private persons at their 
own risk and under great disadvantages, 
and their introduction here had led to the 
adoption of telegraphs through the whole 
world. The Electric and International 
Telegraph Company had grown seven-fold 
since 1850, and had now 49,000 miles of 
wire. In 1850 it possessed less than 1,000 
instruments, it now owned 7,245. The 
United Kingdom and Irish Telegraph Com- 
pany, whose petitions were on the table, 
had also shown the progress they had 
made up to the present moment. There 
were now in operation 80,000 miles of 
telegraph wires, the result of the private 
enterprize of this country, and there were 
not less than 2,000 telegraph stations at 
work, The telegraph companies during 
that time had availed themselves of every 
improvement that had been introduced as 
to the working of telegraphs, so that at 
the present hour the system of telegraphy 
in existence in this country was not to be 
surpassed in the whole world. The Go- 
vernment were bound to show that the 
public would be likely to obtain some ad- 
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vantage in regard to price, but this they 
had not done. At the commencement of 
the telegraph system the charge for twenty 
words was ld. per mile for fifty miles, 
$d. a mile for 100 miles, and }d. a mile 
for more than 100 miles. Successive re- 
ductions of price had, however, been made, 
until in July, 1865, the scale now in ope- 
ration was fixed. The charge for short 
messages in the London district and in 
other large towns was now 6d., for which 
would be substituted by the Government 
Bill one uniform telegraphic rate of 1s. 
The present rate was—for 100 miles, 1s. ; 
for 200 miles, 1s, 6d.; and for any dis- 
tunce beyond 200 miles, 2s. The telegra 
phic companies had given the public the 
advantage of this progressive reduction in 
the rates, coupled with every improvement 
in telegraphy. He would ask the House 
to consider the advantage of this 1s. charge 
to all places in the midland districts, in- 
cluding Birmingham, within 100 miles of 
London. It placed Manchester in commu. 
nication with the whole of Lancashire, the 
West Riding, and many of the midland 
towns. Coming to London, the 1s. rate 
also prevailed to every place within 100 
miles, south, east, and west. It prevailed 
as between London and Dover, London and 


Brighton, London and Southampton, and 


so on. Let them take the whole of the 
receipts from the telegraphs, and see what 
proportion the lower rates bore to the 
2s. rate. He found that last year fully 
three-fifths of the entire receipts of the 
companies from the inland telegraphs of 
this country were at the ls, rate. Of the 
remaining two-fifths, two-thirds were at 
the ls. 6d. rate, and only the other third 
was at the 2s, rate. If, then, the ob- 
ject of the Government, as stated in the 
face of the documents prepared by Mr. 
Scudamore, was to reduce the general rate 
of telegraph to Ls. throughout the coun- 
try, why had they not gone to the com- 
panies, the parties who could best do 
the work, and who, as he had shown, 
had evinced no disposition to keep up 
the rates? But, supposing the Govern- 
ment took possession of the telegraphs to- 
morrow, it was clear, from Mr. Scuda- 
more’s statement, they must embark in a 
very large expenditure to give effect to 
their views; and how, he asked, would 
people in Liverpool and Manchester be 
benefited by an outlay of public money in 
order to secure for them at 1s. what they 
could now get done for 6d.? He would 
put this practical question to the House, 
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Supposing the Government had established 
the reduced rate, who were the persons 
who would reap the advantage from it? 
Was there one man in a thousand in Eng- 
land who ever used the telegraph? When 
the rate was reduced to the figure which 
the right hon. Gentleman spoke of it would 
still be found that not one man in g 
thousand would use the telegraph. The 
people in the country villages, the tailors, 
shoemakers, and blacksmiths never used 
it, and it was very rarely indeed that the 
farmer had to spend more than 1d. in send. 
ing his business communications through 
the post. Even in most of the country 
towns it was a very exceptional thing for 
a tradesman to resort to the telegraph, 
Therefore, when the charge had been 
brought down to a 1s., the general mass of 
the people would not have recourse to it, 
Then, as to the commercial classes, what 
proportion did their letters bear to the 
telegrams they sent? If the business they 
had to transact demanded a telegram at 
all, a slight difference of 6d. or 1s. in the 
charge would practically be of no import- 
ance to commercial men. Then, as the 
public at large were not likely to use the 
telegraph, they ought not to be called 
upon to bear the burdea of the great 
outlay which the Government would have 
to make in order, as it were, to run all the 
other coaches off the road. It was surely 
hard that 999 taxpayers should be com- 
pelled to pay for the accommodation of 
the only man in 1,000 who wanted to send 
a telegram. But it was said that ultimately 
the telegraphs would not only pay, but 
would yield a profit to the Government; 
and the experience of the Post Office had 
been quoted. Now, the penny postage 
plan was tried under very different cir- 
cumstances from those now existing in 
regard to the telegraphs. ‘The Post Office 
had then been at work for a century anda 
half, and when the penny postage system 
was introduced they had not to buy up 
vested interests as they now must do, 
The Post Office had only to deal with its 
own property in making that experiment. 
True, the Post Office was now producing 
a large revenue ; but the penny postage 
system never would have been made t 
pay as it now did—and here he spoke 
feelingly—if the Government had not 
entered into competition with the railway 
companies and become common carriers. 
{An Hon. Member: Quite right, too. ] 
It might be quite right as between the 
public and the Post Office ; but it was not 
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right as regarded the inference he wished | graphs by the State be referred to a Select 
to draw in respect to that particular ques-| Committee. 

tion. By poaching on other people’s} Mr. CRAWFORD seconded the Amend- 
manors the Government had been enabled | ment. 

to derive a considerable revenue; but a| 


Return recently presented supplied valu- | " 
able information upon that point. The| , Te leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
taze was adopted in 1840. The of the Question, in order to add the words “the 
penny postag P ‘ | question of the expediency of purchasing the Te- 
year before that the revenue of the Post | legraphs by the State be referred to a Select 
Office was £1,659,510, and in the first | Committee,”—(Mr. Leeman,) 
year . re penny —— ——_ — instead thereof. 
introduced that revenue fell to £578,000, | Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
and the Return showed that it took | proposed to S eft out stand part of the 
twenty-four years to bring the revenue up | Question.” 
to the figure at which it stood before the | 
new system came into operation. The| Mr. GRAVES said, it must be admitted 
present income from the Post Office was/ that the question under discussion was one 
over £2,000,000 ; and he asked—was this | which had two sides, and that the argu- 
a time, having regard to the financial | ments on that side which was opposed to 
position of the country, in which they! the views of his right hon. Friend the 
could afford to experimentalize with an| Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
item of £2,000,000, which went to the| laid before the House with considerable 
relief of the general taxation of the pub- | force and ability by the hon. Member who 
lic, in order to secure the more than doubt- | had just spoken (Mr. Leeman), and were 
ful advantages which the Government | well entitled to consideration. He must, 
sought by their scheme to obtain for any | however, add that those arguments had 
class, even the commercial class, of the | entirely failed to remove from his mind 
community ? He would now call atten- | the impression that the advantages which 
tion to the mode in which it was proposed | would be likely to be derived from the 
to carry out that measure. The practical| transfer of the telegraph lines of this 
clauses of the Bill were Clauses 4, 5, and country to the control of the Government 
7. By the Bill as it originally stood the | would be greater than the disadvantages 
Government would have been permitted | which his hon. Friend had described. In 
to take possession of the whole of the| replying to the objections which had been 
telegraph lines of the country, the pay-| urged by the hon. Gentleman against the 
ment for them to be fixed by an arbitrator, | Bill, he would, in the first place, observe 
who was to be appointed by the Govern-| that there was no such similarity as he 
ment itself. He was however glad to} sought to establish between the case of 
find from the statement of the Chancellor | telegraph and that of railway companies, 
of the Exchequer that he had seen the | inasmuch as the House had, he believed, 
injustice which such a provision would, if| never required the former, in transferring 
acted upon, produce; but still he must| their property, tocome before it for its ap- 
say that, if the Government deemed it! proval, the only consent they were com- 
tight that they should possess a monopoly | pelled to obtain for the purpose being that 
of the telegraph lines the intention should | of the Board of Trade. If that were so, 
be set forth plainly on the face of the Bill.| he could not perceive that there was any 
Why, he should like to know, should not | great force in the argument that the Bill 
the measure be dealt with in the same | should be so dealt with as to be sent first 
way as the County Financial Boards Bill, | to a Select Committee and then be brought 
80 that the whole subject of the policy of| before the House. He altogether differed 
the Government taking possession of the| from his hon. Friend, too, as to the number 
telegraphs might be clearly ascertained| of persons who would avail themselves of 
through the medium of the labours of a| the facilities afforded by the telegraph if 
Committee upstairs? Believing that to| the tariff of charges were reduced. As 
be the wisest course to adopt, he begged| matters now stood, communication by 
leave, instead of moving as he had given| telegraph in this country was a luxury 
Notice, that the Bill should be read a} which was confined to those who were able 
second time that day six months, to pro-| to pay for it, and it was because he de- 
pose as an Amendment that the question! sired to see the benefits which such per- 
of the expediency of purchasing the Tele-| sons enjoyed in that respect extended as 
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widely as possible that he was so strongly 
in favour of the present measure. So far 
from concurring with his hon. Friend in 
thinking that the use of the telegraph 
would not under its operation be greatly 
increased, he believed that would be the 
result in a degree which the House could 
hardly conceive. In support of that opinion 
he might briefly state what had been the 
consequence of a reduction of the tariff 
in other countries. He found, for instance, 
that at the beginning of the year 1863 the 
Belgian rate for inland messages was re- 
duced from 15d. to 10d., a reduction at 
the rate of 33 per cent, and that the in- 
land messages increased in that year on 


those of 1862 at the rate of 80 per cent. | 


In the year 1866 the inland rate was again 
reduced from 10d. to 5d., a reduction at 


the rate of 50 per cent, and the number 


of messages increased at the rate of 85 per 
cent. In Switzerland the inland rate was 
also, on the Ist of January, 1868, reduced 
from 10d. to 5d, and in the first three 
months of this year the inland messages 
increased at the rate of 90 per cent on 
those of the corresponding period in 1867. 
In Prussia a like result had been observed. 
On the Ist of July, 1867, the inland rate 
for the first zone was reduced from about 


9d. to 6d., a reduction at the rate of 33 


per cent. A slight extension of the limits 
of the zone was at the same time made. 
In the first month of the change the mes- 
sages increased at the rate of 72 per cent ; 
70 per cent being due to the reduction of 
the rate, and 2 per cent to the extension 


of the zone. In France, in the year 1862, | 


an uniform rate of 1s. 8d. was substituted 
for a rate varying with distance. The 
average cost to the French public of a 
message in 1861 was about 4s. 6d., and in 
1862 the average cost was about 2s. 11d., 
the reduction being at the rate of about 
35 per cent; and the messages increased 
at the rate of 64 per cent. It was there- 
fore only reasonable to suppose that a re- 
duction of the tariff would be followed by 
the same results in this country as it had 
produced in others. If he did not think 
that the investment would be remunera- 
tive he should be very sorry to advocate 
it; but, seeing the progress which the 
Post Office had made in respect to the 
conveyance of letters and the money-order 
and savings-banks systems, he did not 
think that there need be any fear that the 
investment would be unremunerative ; 
for he conceived that the telegraphy of 
this country was capable of immense de- 
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| velopment. The objection which had 
| been raised in connection with the rail. 
| ways was the weightiest and most diff. 
|cult to deal with ; and it was incumbent 
| that it should be fully considered how ig 
this matter the railway interest, or, rather, 
| how human life might be protected. This 
was not a small question, and it ought 
| not to be judged merely by a reference to 
the £3,000,000 or £4,000,000 which it 
involved. Increased facilities for commy- 
nication meant the development of national 
resources, and by a large and comprehen- 
sive development of the telegraphic system 
an enormous boon would be offered to the 
trading and commercial energy of the coun- 
try. Wherever the telegraphic and rail- 
| way systems exist, traders are enabled to 
| regulate their supply and their daily wants, 
and commercial industries were enabled 
to turn over their capital with great 
rapidity, and thus, as the resources of indi- 
viduals were increased, so was the capital 
of the country. If the proposal had been 
to raise up a new Government Department 
for the control of telegraphy, he should 
have objected to it; but his confidence in 
the administration of the Post Office made 
him favourable to the proposition. There 
was, besides, an affinity hetween a letter 
and a telegram ; the one was, in fact, but 
a more rapid form of communication than 
the other; and the perfect organization of 
the Post Office would enable the proposed 
system to permeate every village and 
hamlet. If there were any possibility of 
the telegraph being used by the Govern- 
ment for political purposes, in order to 
ascertain and thwart the views of their 
|opponents, he should then say that the 
Bill ought not to pass; but the fear of 
exciting that indignation which was for- 
merly raised in the country when it was 
known that a single letter was opened at 
the Post Office would, in his opinion, prove 
a sufficient check against any abuse of 
power. Moreover, he had too high an 
opinion of the honour of British Statesmen 
to believe that they would in any way 
invade the sanctity of telegraphic commu- 
nication. This was not merely his sen- 
‘timent, but it was the opinion of the 
late Mr. Ricardo, the originator of the 
most prosperous telegraphic company, who 
stated— 


“To secure the honour and reputation of the 
British Government as a guarantee for the privacy 
of communications, necessarily more confidential 
than those conveyed under sealed envelope through 
the post; to establish a conviction that the pub- 
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lic are dependent, not upon the discretion of indi- 
viduals, but upon the faith of a Ministry respon- 
sible at any moment to a vigilant Parliament, that 
there shall be no undue preference or precedence 
given even to the highest financial or most power- 
ful influence in the land ; in fine, to substitute the 
safeguard of statesmen chosen by the nation for 
their talent and integrity, for that of men of 
business, however high their character, elected by 
a body of shareholders simply to pay them the 
highest amount of interest obtainable from the 
tolls levied upon the public; to retain the tele- 
graphic despatches of the various Departments 
charged with the maintenance of the honour and 
interests and tranquillity of the country inviolate 
and inviolable, instead of being passed through 
the hands of a joint-stock company, are advan- 
tages which no man can deny, and which Par- 
liament and the people will not fail to appre- 
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vour of the Bill, signed by nearly every 
merchant and broker of any eminence in 
Liverpool, numbering altogether over 600, 
and he was told that every signature had 
been given spontaneously and unasked for. 
This was a recognition of the value which 
the commercial community placed upon 
the measure. More than thirty Chambers 
of Commerce had petitioned in its favour ; 
the Press supported it strongly ; and there 
was greater unanimity with regard to it 
than had prevailed with regard to any 
question which had been discussed in the 
present Session. On the whole, he be- 
lieved that the advantages were greater 
than the disadvantages of the Bill; that 


ciate.” 

Should there be any disinclination on the 
part of the public to subject their private 
communications to the supervision of a | otherwise. 
Government official, all difficulty on that! Mr. *THOMAS CAVE said, he had no 
score might easily be over¢ome by the use | interest, either direetly or indirectly, in 
of cypher. With regard to the purchase! any of the telegraph companies; but, 
of the existing telegraphic system, he | speaking from a public point of view, he 
heard with pleasure the Chancellor of the | thought the objections of the hon. Mem- 
Exchequer state that it would be con-| ber for York (Mr. Leeman) were not 
ducted on the principles of equity and | such as should influence the House to re- 
justice. He thought that when the Go- | ject this Bill. These objections were ten- 
vernment sought to acquire this property | fold, and he should endeavour to reply to 
it should not be forgotten the owners were | them seriatim. First, the hon. Member 


its passing would give immense satisfac- 
tion to the country, and that immense suc- 
cess would follow, both financially and 





unwilling sellers, and it would be but fair | said that the safety of the public in rail- 
that it should be taken under the ordinary | way travelling would be interfered with ; 
conditions of compulsory purchase, and he | but the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 


| 


would only support the measure upon the 


clearly stated that the railway companies 
understanding that the private companies 


would still be allowed to use the private 
were to be dealt with in a large and| wires which they now had, and would there- 
liberal spirit. For years and years the| fore have the same means of communicating 
telegraph companies were anything but} from station to station for the regulation of 
prosperous, and it would not be dealing| their traffic as heretofore. As to the ob- 
fairly with them, now that the tide of | jection suggesting Government espionnage, 
prosperity had set in, unless they were! that was rather an appeal to popular pre- 
treated liberally. Allasion had been made | judice than the use of fair argument. In 
to the fluctuations which had occurred in| his business experience he had found that 
the price of these shares, consequent on | espionnage was not always confined to the 
the passing or withdrawal of this Bill. | action of Governments, though he believed 
This, he thought, was not quite a fair| that in the hands of the Government they 
light in which to ‘view the subject. It) would be safer from it than they were at 
was only proper to remember that the| present. In a recent transaction respecting 
companies during the year had paid divi-| the insurance of a vessel in which he was 
dends which warranted the price. “His interested, he was able to obtain by a 
opinion was that the dividends would rise | moderate fee such information from a tele- 
every year even if the telegraph lines) graph clerk abroad as led to the detection 
Were left in the hands of the present| of a serious fraud; and in this country he 
companies, and the longer Parliament de- | believed that the contents of telegrams 
layed the passing of this measure the more | were frequently communicated to parties 
difficulty there would be in dealing with | interested in their contents, who were 
the subject. It had been alleged that|in that way able to obtain from the 
some of the petitions in favour of the Bill poorly - paid clerks information which 
had been got up by the Post Office officials. | defeated the object of sending telegrams 
Now, he had presented a petition in fa- | at all. He hoped that too much weight 


. 2U 2 
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would not be 
tion, another answer to which was that, 
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terests they might do so for the sake of an 


as the hon. Member (Mr. Graves) had immense public advantage. The hon. Mem. 
suggested, a cypher might be used where | ber had also objected to the course taken 


secresy was desired. A fourth objection | 
to affirm the principle of the Bill before 


raised by the hon. Member (Mr. Leeman) 
was the interference of this Bill with pri- 
vate enterprize. Such an objection no 
doubt required due consideration ; but the 
same might be said of the Post Office, 
which they would all regret to see in any 
other hands than those of the Government. 
A fifth objection—that the telegraphic 
system had grown and that rates had been 
reduced under the present management— 
was really no objection atall. In fact, it pro- 
ved the case of the Government, andshowed 
the growing requirements of the public. 
He hoped that when this Bill became law, 
as in this or the next Session he felt con- 
fident would be the case, the telegraphic 
system would continue to grow, and still 
more rapidly than before ; that the Govern- 
ment would extend the system to every 
Post Office throughout the country; and, 
with regard to rates, that a 2d. postage 
stamp would in time cover a telegraphic 
message from any Post Office in the United 
Kingdom. The hon. Member (Mr. Leeman) 
appeared to speak from a narrow point of 
view and rather as a railway special 
pleader ; and he regretted to see a Gen- 
tleman of his high standing and ability 
seeking to advance the interests of a no 
doubt highly important, but also from 
their wealth and influence and power of 
united action, a body which might easily 
become highly dangerous to the public 
weal, and who required quite as much 
watching as the Government did. The sixth 
objection advanced by the hon. Member 
was that telegraphs could never be used 
by the uneducated in the villages; but 
if poor people there could not write, it 
was surely a great advantage to them that 
they should be able to speak through the 
telegraph. [Mr. Leeman said, that what 
he referred to was their condition and pur- 
suits.] That still left the argument that 


it would be useful to those who could not | 


write. The hon. Member had said the 


scheme would not pay ; but the Chancellor | 
of the Exchequer ought to be a good judge | 
on that point; and he had stated that it | 
would not only pay the interest, but that | 


there would be such a surplus profit as in 
twenty-nine years would clear off the en- 
tire capital debt. It was quite true the 
Government should not interfere with the 
interests of private persons; but he thought 


Mr. Thomas Cave 


by the Government in asking the House 


sending it to a Committee upstairs, Op 
that point he took direct issue with the 
hon. Gentleman, and maintained that the 
proper course was, in the first place, to 
ask the House to affirm the principle of 
the measure. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the hon, 
Gentleman who had just sat down (Mr, 
T. Cave) had not treated one of the objec. 
tions of the hon. Member for York (Mr. 
Leeman) with the consideration which it 
deserved—namely, that which related to 
inquiry into the subject. He regretted 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on 
both occasions when the Bill had been be- 
fore the House, had felt himself under the 
necessity of curtailing his observations, 
and therefore had not been able to do full 
justice to his own proposal. On the oc- 
casion when the Bill was introduced there 
had been no discussion at all, and to-day 
the right hon. Gentleman had felt it ne- 
cessary to be somewhat brief in his re- 
marks on a subject, tae importance of 
which, whatever their opinions might be 
as to the merits of the Bill, no one would 
undervalue. The right hon. Gentleman 
had attached too much importance to the 
petitions presented in favour of the Bill, 
though in the spirit of those petitions he 
(Mr. Goschen) quite concurred. It might 
be that it was desirable that this Bill 
should pass into law. But at present the 
House scarcely knew enough to affirm the 
principle of the Bill. He should not have 
felt able to vote against the measure if 
the hon. Member for York had persisted 
in his intention to move that the Bill be 
read a second time that day six months, 
because that would have been a declaration 
against the principle of the measure. But 
it appeared to him that it would be better 
that the whole subject should be referred 
to a Select Committee than that the Bill, 
in its present form, should be so referred; 
and for this reason, that if the Bill was 
referred to a Select Committee, it must of 
necessity be a hybrid Committee. It was 
necessary that the question of compensa- 
tion to the companies should be dealt with 
very carefully. If they looked to the great 
importance of the measure, he maintain 
that it would be impossible without pre- 
cedent that a proposal of such magnitude 
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should be aceepted without previous in- |(Mr. Graves) that they could not exag- 
quiry into the matter. He wished the | gerate the importance of pushing the tele- 
House to understand that he was by no | graphic system into every quarter of the 
means hostile to the Bill; but there were | country where it was possible. He did 
many difficulties connected with the sub- | not think the hon. Member for York 
ject which ought not to be merely argued |had done justice to the argument of 
by counsel before a hybrid Committee, but |the importance of such extension not 
the policy and expediency of which ought | only to trade, but to those whom trade 
to be decided by the House. The Chan- | supplied, when he contended that it was 
eellor of the Exchequer had pointed out not so necessary to carry our telegraphic 
the importance of this Bill to the State as | communication into remote places as some 
a financial measure. Well, that was a| people believed. An immense import- 
subject which could be argued better in | ance was attached to the Bill by the great 
the usual Select Committee than in a hy- | wholesale houses, who thought they could 
brid Committee, and it was a matter which | serve their customers cheaper, as they 
would require the most serious considera- | could economize capital, and need not 
tion. The Committee would have to de- | keep as much stock on hand ; nor did he 
termine how far it might be wise to run | doubt that this could be done without any 
the risk of loss to the State. The policy ‘loss to the State. He believed that Mr. 
of the Government dealing with matters | Scudamore had been very moderate in his 
of private enterprize would also come | suggestion, and that the amount he caleu- 
under the general head of inquiry; but |lated upon would be realized. The sur- 
what he feared was this—that if the Bill | plus of £210,000, estimated by the Chan- 
were read a second time, the discussion on | cellor of the Exchequer as accruing to the 
the principle would be considered at an | State, arose, he presumed, from the charge 
end, and the main points to be afterwards | of 1s. He was himself much in favour of 
argued would be with regard to the mode | a uniform rate; and there would possibly 
of purchase. He did not think that they | be less enthusiasm for the Bill amongst 
had as vet arrived at the condition at | the commercial circles of our large towns 
which they were able to decide whether | if they anticipated that the result would 
there should be purchase or not. He/|be to enhance the rate of charge. In a 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman the | very short time, probably, the returns 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in thinking | would be such as to make the mainten- 
that the country was in the mainin favour | ance of the 1s. rate needless, and enable 
of the principle of the Bill; but he doubted | the charge to be reduced to 6d. Te did 
whether all the difficulties in connection | not attach much weight to the argument 
with the subject had been properly thought | of the companies that, owing to the large 
out. It would tend ultimately to the suc-| number of circulars sent by post in this 
cess of the measure that these matters | country, the proportion between letters and 
should be inquired into, and that any/| telegrams in Belgium and Switzerland 
difficulties which might exist should not | afforded no criterion ; for he believed that, 
be slurred over at this time of the Session. | as soon as people got accustomed to them 
He put it to the House whether they | more money would be spent in telegrams 
thought it possible that this Bill should | in England than in other countries. The 
pass into law this Session ; for they might | more the charges were reduced the more, 
judge from the speech of the hon. Mem- | he felt confident, would telegraphic com- 
ber for York (Mr. Leeman) what a strenu- | munication be resorted to; and he did not 
ous opposition would be offered to it. The | think Mr. Scudamore’s calculations were 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had suggested | too sanguine. He believed that telegra- 
that, in dealing with private interests, it | phic communication was at present insuffi- 
was better to settle the matter at once | cient, that its extension was desirable, and 
than keep it in suspense for another year. | that such extension under good manage- 
There was something in that argument ; |ment would prove remunerative. On 
but still he thought it was too late to pro- | those points, the weight of argument 
ceed with the measure now. It was scarcely | seemed to him to be all on one side. He 
possible that a Bill dealing with such vast | was not, however, inclined to think that 
private interests should pass into law in | the working of the telegraphs in remote 
the course of six weeks or two months. | villages would be found so easy as some 
He agreed very much with what had been | Members supposed; and he thought the 
said by the hon. Member for Liverpool | House should be informed of the means 
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by which, in the belief of the Post Office 

authorities, the system could be carried | 
on. As to secresy, greater precautions | 
would have to be taken than were em- | 
bodied in the Bill. The Post Office, no | 
doubt, stood deservedly high in the esti- 

mation of the public; and when engaged 

in business he was struck by the rarity of 
cases of miscarriage or of blame being due | 
to it. Indeed, he was convinced that the 
transfer of the telegraphs to any other 
Department would have encountered much 
more strenuous opposition. Now, the Bill 
incorporated the Electric Telegraph Act of 
1863, thus applying to the Post Office the 
same precautions that were applied to the | 
companies. He did not think there was 
likely to be any difference in point of dis- 
cretion or virtue between Government 
clerks and companies’ clerks; but there | 
was a great difference as regarded their 
employers. A Government might have s0 | 
great an interest in knowing the contents 
of telegrams and in applying to its own 

servants for valuable information, that 
clauses ought to be framed which would | 
render such a course improbable or dan- 

gerous. By the Act as it now stood, ny 

person divulging secrets intrusted to him 

for telegraphic conveyance was made liable 

to a fine of £20; but there were many | 
secrets the divulging of which would be 
very inadequately punished by such a 
penalty, and he believed it would be ne- 
cessary to make this offence a misde- 
meanour. He did not, indeed, apprehend 
a systematic disclosure of messages to the 
Government as was done on the Continent; 
but stringent precautions ought to be 
taken against any occasional instances of 
it. Another defect which he noticed in 


the Bill was that there was nothing to | 
' that he was to give. It was clear that some 


compel the Government to forward mes- 
sages. At present the competition between 
rival companies afforded sufficient protec- 
tion to the public on this head, and no 
doubt as a general rule the Government 
would desire to make as good a revenue as 
possible ; but other motives might come 
into play which would more than counter- | 
balance this. Under the Act of 1863 the 
Secretary of State might, by warrant, 
whenever it was expedient for the public 
service, take possession of the companies’ 
works and make use of them for Her 
Majesty’s service, the warrant requiring 
renewal, however, at the end of a week. 
Now, security must be taken against the 
permanent operation of such powers, and 
against allowing a postmaster at his own 


Mr. Goschen 


{COMMONS} 
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| Committee. 
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discretion to refuse at any time to trans. 
mit messages. These matters had not been 
considered sufficiently in the Bill before 
the House, which deserved the most 
serious consideration, and was worthy of 
the most serious inquiry. The principle 
of the Bill might be easily decided on ; but 
weeks might be necessary for the due exa. 
mination of the clauses and details, It 


| appeared to him that there was no chance 


of passing the Bill this Session, and, re. 
gretting that this was the case, he should 
vote for the Amendment of the hon. Mem. 
ber for York. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that the speech of the right hon. Gentle. 
man (Mr. Goschen) threw a light upona 


| circumstance which occurred in the early 


part of the debate, and seemed rather pe- 
culiar. The hon. Member for York (Mr. 
Leeman) had given Notice of his intention 
to move that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. That was a 


‘natural course for him to take, because 


the hon. Member objected to the Bill, and 
wished to get rid of it. But some intima. 
tion appeared to be conveyed to him from 
other parts of the House and from right 
hon. Gentlemen on the front Opposition 
Bench, that they were not prepared to 
support him in his Amendment. Sirangely 
enough, after the hon. Gentlemen had 
declared against the principle of the Bill, 
he sat down without moving his Amend- 
ment at all, but got up to move instead, 
without explanation, that the whole sub. 
ject be referred to a Select Committee. It 
was observed that the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Goschen), who approved the 
principle of the Bill, and had argued in 


| favour of it, handed to the hon, Member 


for York the terms of the amended Notice 


telegraphic communication had been pass- 
ing between the Benches opposite which 
had rapidly altered the strategy of the 


; hon. Member for York, and he congratu- 


lated the hon. Member on the promptitude 
with which he had executed a “ change of 
front’ on a very short notice. The hon. 


|Member equally obtained his object whe- 
| ther his original Motion that the Bill be 


read a second time that day six months 


| were carried, or his amended Motion that 


the whole subject be referred to a Select 
Practically, the result was 
the same, the only difference being that 
he would have had a difficulty in carrying 
his original Motion, but that he expected 
to get a large number of Members to rote 
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for the amended Motion. The right hon. | 
Gentleman thought there would not be | 
time to pass the Bill this Session. That | 
might be a very good reason for putting | 
the Bill aside and getting rid of it; but 
it was not fair on the part of those who 
held this language to come forward and 
declare that they approved the principle of 
the Bill. The course which the right hon. 
Gentleman recommended had not been 
pursued in the analogous case of the Post 
Office Savings Banks Bill. His argument 
was that the Post Office Department were 
not such good judges of the mode of ad- 
ministering the details of the measure as 
a Select Committee of that House; but 
he contended that many of these matters 
were far better understood by the Execu- 
tive Government, and might safely be left 
to the Department. It was incorrect to 
say that this measure had been hastily 
dealt with, because it had been under the 
consideration of the Government for a 
great length of time. Two years ago, 
when he was at the Board of Trade, this 
was one of the first matters brought under 
his notice. It was discussed by the public 
Press, and it could not be said in any 
sense to come as a surprise upon hon. 
Members. ‘The House was prepared to 
discuss the principle, and was in posses- 
sion of quite sufficient facts to enable it to 
discuss all the questions raised by the 
Bill. He thought that the hon. Member 
for Barnstaple (Mr. T. Cave) in a few sen- 
tences had completely answered the objec- 
tions raised by the hon. Member for York. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) 
said it was impossible the measure could 
pass this Session; and, no doubt, if the| 
nght hon. Gentleman and his Friends 
were determined it should not pass, they 
would have very considerable means for 
preventing it. Certain matters might be 
referred to a Select Committee, but was 
not the general sense of the House in 
favour of the main principle of the Bill? 
If so, was it not fairly probable that, with 
a business-like treatment, the Bill might 
be passed during the present Session? All 
the questions which had been raised could 
be dealt with —some by the Committee 
of the Whole House, some by the 
Committee upstairs, and some when 
the Money Bill, which would have to 
follow this measure, was before them. 
Only let the House be told on what foot- 
ing the question really stood ; because it 
would be much fairer if those who wished 
to throw over the Bill voted for the ori- 
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ginal proposition to postpone it for six 
months than to vote for referring the 
whole subject to a Select Committee, 
which amounted practically to the same 
thing. The effect of that would be to 
cause a considerable inconvenience, so he 
was informed, to the telegraph companies. 
It kept them in a state of agitation and 
uneasiness for an unnecessary length of 
time, and it deferred a great social im- 
provement, on which he believed the mind 
of the country was set, and which he be- 
lieved would be very advantageous to the 
public ; and all for a very insufficient and, 
to him, incomprehensible reason. The hon. 
Member for York (Mr. Leeman) had spoken 
of that as a measure which would be of 
use only to a very limited portion of the 
community, because very few people used 
the telegraph now, and he instanced the 
village tradesmen as not being likely to 
avail themselves of it. Now he (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) maintained that those were just 
the people to whom it would probably be 
a benefit if they could introduce the tele- 
graph to every village and corner of the 
country. He could mention to the House 
his own case and that of others who were 
similarly circumstanced — namely, they 
were constantly in communication with a 
neighbouring town some miles distant, and 
the services of the tradesmen of which 
they occasionally required very rapidly. 
Where they had to write a letter and wait 
for an answer next day, they did not avail 
themselves of the services of those trades- 
men ; but if they could telegraph for the 
plumber, the glazier, or the blacksmith to 
go to them at short notice they would be 
glad to do so. Thus the system would be 
found to work in and extend itself ina 
very extraordinary manner. The argument 
of the hon. Member for York might have 


'been urged, as he dare say it was urged, 


against the penny post. It was said they 
were sacrificing the interest of the country 
for the sake of the comparatively few people 
who wrote letters; forgetting that when 
they had the advantage of the lower rate 
of postage hundreds and thousands of per- 
sons would write letters who never wrote 
them before. So he believed it would be 
in the case of the electric telegraph when 
its advantages were held out to the coun- 
try. For those reasons he opposed the 
Amendment, and he earnestly hoped that 
the House would assent to the Motion for 
the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he would give 
no mere party vote upon that occasion ; 
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but he confessed that he had never, in a 
tolerably long experience, felt so much 
difficulty in coming to a conclusion on any 
subject as he had done in reference to 
that Bill. As the representative of a great 
commercial interest, he ought to be one of 
the last persons in that House to interfere 
with the due progress of a measure calcu- 
lated, in the estimation of those who pro- 
posed it, to confer a great social and com- 
mercial benefit on the community. At 
the same time he must claim the privilege 
of considering how far the measure was 
likely to effect the object for which it was 
introduced. He was one of those who 
were charged with the care of the interests 
of the telegraph companies whose property 
was about to be taken from them, and he 
was exceedingly desirous that the whole 
of the facts and circumstances on which 
that proposal rested should be clearly un- 
derstood, not only by the House, but by 
the country, before they came to a deci- 
sion upon it. It was appalling to look 
at the amount of literature on that subject 
with which they had been deluged. First 
they had a paper from Mr. Svudamore, 
and then one from Mr. Grimstone on the 
part of the telegraph companies. Then 
came a rejoinder by Mr. Scudamore, and 
another by Mr. Grimstone; and it was 
somewhatremarkable that there was not one 
fact stated by one of those two gentlemen 
which was not denied by the other. How 
was the House to judge in that matter? 
He claimed on the part of the public that 
they should not be led into a premature 
decision of that question. The only fair, 
legitimate, and proper manner of arriving 
at a decision on its merits was by having 
not the Bill only, but the whole subject 
in all its details, thoroughly threshed out 
in a Committee upstairs. For that reason 
he had cheerfully seconded the proposal of 
the hon. Member for York (Mr. Leeman), 
that the expediency and the policy of that 
measure should be referred to a Select 
Committee. He could not have seconded 
his hon. Friend’s original proposal that 
the Bill should be read the second time 
that day six months. He had been gra- 
tified to witness the eager and ardent 
manner in which the Secretary of State 
for India supported that proposal for taking 
into the hands of the Government the 
whole telegraphic system in England; but 
he could not help remembering that the 
other day, when he went with a deputa- 
tion to ask him for a very moderate 
amount of assistance towards establishing 


Mr. Crawford 


improved telegraphic communication with 
the East the right hon. Gentleman met 
them with a blank refusal. The apparent 
inconsistency thus displayed tended some- 
what to detract from the force of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s arguments on the pre. 
sent occasion. The Post Office savings 
banks had been referred to; but there 
was a vast distinction between them and 
the present proposal. In the former case 
there was no attempt to deal with private 
property ; whereas they were now asked 
to deal with an immense amount of such 
property, the owners of which, according 
to all precedent and justice, ought to have 
an opportunity of stating their case before 
a Committee. It was rather late in the 
day to go into the general question; but 
he wished distinctly to say that he was not 
then prepared to express any opinion on 
the principle of the Bill. He wanted to 
see what the real facts were. Mr. 
Scudamore had mounted on a hobby, and 
when a great man did that he was apt to 
be rather enthusiastic. On the other hand, 
Mr. Grimstone opposed, tooth and nail, 
everything advanced by Mr. Scudamore, 
He therefore wished to have the counter- 
statements of those gentlemen confronted 
and thoroughly examined in a Committee 
upstairs. A statistical comparison between 
this country and Belgium and Switzerland 
had been adduced; but the circumstances 
of those countries were not quite analo- 
gous. Our Post Office carried an enor- 
mous amount of what he must call trash; 
and much matter of that description was 
delivered by it for himself at his place of 
business, also at the Bank of England, and 
at his private residence, and likewise at his 
club. Some of these communications con- 
sisted of letters begging him to go to some 
charitable dinner or other, a matter in re- 
spect to which he was glad to observe 
in the Press that day the expression of 
an independent opinion; while others of 
them perhaps invited him to visit an 
Idiot Asylum. He might safely assert 
that the rubbish brought to him through 
the post in that way exceeded the num- 
ber of real bond fide letters in the propor- 
tion of at least five to one. He would like 
to see these things inquired into, in order 
to ascertain whether the comparison be 
tween the quantity of letters carried in 
this country and in Switzerland and 
Belgium would really hold good. He 
wished, he might add, to know whether, 
in the event of the Government becoming 
possessed of the property of the telegraph 
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companies, they would have, in addition 
to those lines of wire which the railway 
companies were permitted to use for their 
own purposes, a complete monopoly of 
telegraphic communication throughout the 
country? Would they, for example, take 
charge of those messages which were 
brought into the country by the submarine 
lines, such as the Atlantic Cable? If the 
answer to that question should be in the 
affirmative, he did not exactly see how 
they would very well be able successfully 
to conduct the amount of business which 
would thus be thrown upon their hands. 
Again, he understood that part of the work 
done by the telegraph companies consisted 
in supplying the London and other news- 
papers regularly with information as to 
proceedings which might have arisen in 
the country. 
that when the First Minister of the Crown 


visited Edinburgh last year the whole of | 


the speech which he delivered there was 
transmitted to London by a telegraph com- 
pany for the use of the newspapers. Were 


the Government prepared in like manner to | 


If | 


undertake the business of reporting? 


so, was it probable that they would report 
the speech which had been delivered the 
other day by his hon. Friend the Member 


for Birmingham (Mr. Bright), at Liver- 
pool, with the same exactitude with which 


they would have given that of the Prime | 


Minister? The subject was one in which 


the public was much interested, and, be- | 


lieving that it was one into which further 


inquiry was desirable, he should vote for | 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend the | 


Member for York. 

Mr. LIDDELL, having observed that 
the confidence which was reposed by the 
public in the mode in which the com- 
mercial affairs of the country were con- 
ducted by private companies was very 
great, said he thought further time should 
be allowed the public outside to express 
an opinion upon a measure by which it 
was proposed to make considerable inroad 
on that feeling, and with the extent 
and cost of the operations of which they 
were as yet unacquainted. The only 


great commercial concern in which we, 


had experience, he added, of Govern- 
ment management was the Post Office, and 
it was not a satisfactory proof of their 
fitness to carry other commercial under- 
takings to a successful issue that that De- 
partment had remained for so long a time 
unprofitable in a monetary point of view, 
as had been stated by the hon. Member 
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| for York (Mr. Leeman). The object which 
|the Government sought to attain in re- 
ducing the charge for telegraphic commu- 
nication was no doubt a good one, and 
the concentration of the various lines in 
one hand would no doubt facilitate that 
object ; but then he should like to know 
whether the telegraph companies had 
hitherto shown that they were adverse to 
making such a reduction. Until a pro- 
| position of that kind was made to them 
and they refused to accede to it, he could 
not help being of opinion that their pro- 
perty ought not to be taken away from 
them in the hurried manner proposed. In 
making these remarks he must not be 
| understood as speaking against the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, but only as arguing in 
favour of that full inquiry which the 
whole subject and the policy of this mea- 
sure ought, he thought, to undergo at the 
hands of a Select Committee. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he rose to 
take part in the discussion chiefly in con- 
sequence of the speech which had been 
made by his right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary for India (Sir Stafford Northcote), 
who he regretted should have thought it 
discreet or expedient, in dealing with a 
measure such as that under discussion, to 
speak of those Gentlemen who sat on the 
front Opposition Bench as acting in a body 
with a purpose prépense to defeat the Bill. 
Against the use of such language he de- 
sired to enter, in the most distinct terms, 
his protest. So far as he was aware, those 
Gentlemen who at that moment occupied 
the front Opposition Bench were divided 
nto two classes. One of them comprisedi 
the hon. Member for York (Mr. Leeman), 
who founded his objections to the Bill on 
the broadest basis which could be con- 
ceived. He knew that other Gentlemen 
in the House took the same view; but he 
had not himself that knowledge of details 
possessed by his hon. Friend, which would 
lead him to the conviction that the Bill 
now proposed was incompatible with the 
safe and satisfactory working of the rail- 
way system. He certainly approached the 
Bill with favourable prepossessions, ex- 
pecting to find a practical measure; but 
he was not to be induced to accept advice 
that he did not think was good advice in 
regard to the mode of proceeding with 
reference to it. He was not convinced 
that the subject was sufficiently advanced 
for legislation. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had expressed his opinion with 
| a care proportionate to the difficulty of the 
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question ; but, considering that the matter 
had not gone through the ordinary process 
of inquiry previous to legislation, it was 
not possible for a complete case to be made 
out without many questions, which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as well as 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for India, had left untouched, being 
entered on. The Secretary of State for 
India had not given them the smallest 
light on any of those questions in the 
course of his speech. He (Mr. Gladstone) 
did not now speak of executory difficulties. 
He thought that it was quite evident, as 
regards a very large proportion of the 


country — namely, the population not | 


dwelling in towns—that the present sys- 
tem of electric telegraphy was exceedingly 
defective. 
in every point, from a want of independent 
and effective means for the distribution of 
messages. Messages were delivered as best 
they could, with great delay, and at heavy 
cost. It was also quite obvious that the Post 
Office possessed machinery which would 
afford immense facilities for the distribu- 
tion of telegraphic messages, if there was 
uo objection to it. Anargument to which 
he attached considerable weight was that 
the business now carried on by a multitude 


of establishments competing at different 
points might be carried on by a single 
establishment more efficiently and at less 


cost. These were strong arguments for 
entertaining the question. And he was 
not free from official responsibility in the 
matter. 
ously promoted all the official inquiries 
that could tend to bring the matter into a 
state that would make it ripe for legisla- 
tion. He felt great confidence—founded 
on experience—in the efficiency of the 
Post Office authorities generally, and more 
especially of that distinguished public ser- 
vant, Mr, Scudamore, who had, perhaps, 
had more to do than any other person with 
the recent development of the Post Office 
for secondary purposes. He did not doubt 
at all that the promises in Mr. Scudamore’s 
Report would be realized and fulfilled. 


He was ready to place confidence in the | 


calculations presented to them on the part 
of the Government relative to the return 
to be obtained after payment of expenses, 
and he saw no difficulty in the financial 
part of the question respecting the means 
of providing the capital necessary for the 
purchase of existing. interests, and the 
fresh investment of capital that might be 
required. But there were a number of 
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It was maimed and crippled | 
| Bill did not go to that extent; and the 
| question was an exceedingly large one, 


He had very willingly and zeal- 


‘in business 
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| questions that had not yet undergone ely. 


cidation, and which the right hon. Gentle. 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might be reserving for his reply ; but they 
were of such a character that the House wag 


justified in asking that a clear light should 


be thrown on them, even before being called 
on to assent to the principle of the Bill, 
Serious difficulties, as yet unelucidated, 
were more matters for a Committee on 
the subject than for a Committee on the 
Bill. One question was—could the tele. 
graphic system be given to the Govern. 
ment without giving the Government 4 
monopoly? If, however, the Government 
obtained a monopoly, a great deal might 
be said in favour of their possessing it, 
upon the same principle as they had the 
management of the Post Office. But the 


Another question which arose was, whe- 
ther there was any serious objection to a 
system which placed under the control of 
the Government that portion of the corre- 
spondence of the country which was open 
to the eyes of those who transmitted it, 
It was a serious question. He was far 
from saying they would not get over the 
difficulty ; but it was a serious and broad 


| question, and a Committee on the Bill 
| would find themselves in rather a false 


position in examining such a question, 
because it was one which more properly 
fell under the cognizance of a Committee 
on the subject. Was the Government 
competent to manage a system like that of 
the telegraphs, if it should be found to 
involve the necessity of working, not 
merely a fixed tariff and fixed regulations, 
as was the case at the Post Office, but also 
of dealing largely with discretionary ar- 
rangements with the conductors of the 
Press and others, analogous to those be- 
tween railway companies and the people 
for whom they conveyed 
goods? fle believed that the present 
telegraphic companies, besides enforcing 
their ordinary fixed tariff, undertook other 
business, such as the collection of intelli- 
gence, which was conducted under volun- 
tary arrangements; and he owned that, 
however he might be disposed to commit 
to a Government Department the transac- 


‘tion of business fixed by a tariff, he 


thought they should hesitate before they 
resolved to engage it in a work which 
required the exercise of that discretionary 
power. Again—though this might ap- 
pear like an old woman’s apprehension— 
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of political intelligence—especially during 
the time of a General Election—could be | 
safely confided to Government officials | 
dismissible at pleasure? The mere order 
of priority in the delivery of intelligence | 
might involve the most important political | 
consequences. Was it quite clear, too, that 
a Department of the Government could be 
properly charged with the duty of consi- 
dering and accepting or rejecting all sup- | 
posed improvements in the system of tele- 
graphy ? 
adverse opinion on these points; but he) 
wanted light and knowledge. But exami- | 
nation was required to satisfy the House | 
whether they could throw into the hands 


of the Government the main and principal | 
| vessels arriving at Suez from ports in the 


charge of a system of this kind, in which 


science was continually bringing to bear | 
on executory arrangements all the results | 


of the active human mind. There were 
many matters connected with the Bill 
which, quite apart from any hostility to 
it, opened a wider inquiry than could be 
dealt with by a Select Committee upon 
the clauses, which must become a Com- 
mittee on the whole subject raised by the 
hon. Member for York. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the first suggestion 
of the hon. Member for York (Mr. 
Leeman) was that the House should ex- 
press an opinion upon the policy of the 
Bill; but, in compliance with the feeling 
of many Members on that side of the 
House, he concluded with a Motion that 
the House should not express any opinion 
upon the policy of the Bill. Thereupon 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) took an extracrdinary course, 
for he declined to discuss this proposal, 
because it might have the same effect as 
one to postpone the second reading for six 
months. He could only account for this 
course by supposing that the right hon. 
Baronet was unable to deal with the con- 
siderations involved in this question. As 
one of the Railway Commissioners, he 
could not help remembering that a literary 
agitation was got up which suggested that 
the purchase of the railways in this 
country by the State would be a panacea, 
and that some gentlemen in the Post 
Office were active in that agitation. 


{Juxx 9, 1868} 


was it perfectly clear that the transmission 


He by no means gave an} 
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QUARANTINE AT SUEZ.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether it is the fact 
that five days’ quarantine have been im- 
posed at Suez upon Officers and Men of 
the British Army returning from Abys- 


| sinia; and, if so, whether he will en- 


deavour to obtain the removal of an im- 
pediment to the immediate transmission of 


| the Men to a more invigorating climate, 


which may otherwise operate in so injuri- 
ous a manner upon the sick and wounded 
of the British Troops ? 

Lorp STANLEY said, in reply, that in 
April last the Egyptian Board of Health 
imposed five days’ quarantine upon all 


Red Sea; that quarantine to continue 
during the usual period of the return of 
pilgrims from Mecca. That arrangement 
would undoubtedly, if carried into effect, 
have imposed considerable hardship on 
British officers and men returning from 
Abyssinia. In consequence, however, of 
the representations of the British Consul 
to the Egyptian Government, permission 
had been obtained that they should be 
forwarded from Suez in trains provided 
for the purpose without any delay. 


CASE OF MR EYRE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LAMONT said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government now con- 
sider that the criminal prosecution against 
Mr Eyre has concluded; and whether they 
are prepared to defray the legal expenses 
Mr. Eyre has incurred in defending him- 
self? 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, the first part of 
the inquiry of the hon. Gentleman as to 
whether the criminal prosecution of Mr. 
Eyre has concluded is one upon which I 
really cannot give an opinion. It is purely 
a matter of law, and upon such a point 
my own opinion would not be worth any- 
thing. With regard to the latter part of 
the question, I may say that, after the in- 
dictment against Mr. Eyre was thrown 
out by the Grand Jury, the Secretary of 
State, in accordance with an engagement 


'expressed in the Despatch of his pre- 


Debate adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


decessor, dated February, 1867, that when 
the prosecution was concluded the Go- 
vernment would consider the question of 
reasonable expenses incurred by ex-Go- 
vernor Eyre, wrote to that gentleman, and 
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requested him to send a statement of the 
amount of those expenses. 

Mr. LAMONT: Do I understand the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that Her 
Majesty’s Government will protect Mr. 
Eyre against further proceedings by the 
Jamaica Committee ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: I must decline to 
give an answer to a hypothetical question. 
When the circumstances occur Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will consider them, and 
be prepared to give an opinion. 

Mr. LAMONT: The Answer I have 
received not being what I was led to ex- 
pect, I shall not withdraw the Motion of 
which I have given Notice, but shall post- 
pone it till Friday. 

Coroner BROWNLOW KNOX: I 
should like to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man, Whether, in his opinion, Mr. Eyre 
is already protected by the Act of In- 
demnity passed by the Jamaica Legislature, 
and confirmed by an Order in Council; 
and, if not, whether it is the intention of 
the Government to bring in a Bill of In- 
demnity to protect him against further 
persecution by the Jamaica Committee or 
other persons? 

Mr. DISRAELI: I am sure my hon. 
and gallant Friend will, upon reflection, 
feel that a Question of this importance 
ought not to have been put without Notice 
having been given. 


METROPOLIS — THE COLONNADE OF 
BURLINGTON HOUSE.—QUESTION. 
Mr. BENTINCK said, he wished to ask 

the First Commisioner of Works, Whether 
he is willing to withdraw from public sale 
the materials of the Colonnade and the 
Gateway of Burlington House? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, in reply, 
that instructions had been given yester- 
day to withdraw the Colonnade and Gate- 
way of Burlington House from the sale by 
public advertisement. 


ASSISTANT BOUNDARY COMMIS- 
SIONERS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, If he has seen 
a letter in Zhe Times of yesterday from 
one of the Assistant Boundary Commis- 
sioners? He wished to know if one of the 
Assistant Commissioners was at liberty to 
write such a letter for publication in the 
newspapers, whether it would not be better 

Mr, Disraeli 
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at once to have the Reports of all the 
| Assistant Commissioners on the Table? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, in 
reply, that a Motion had been made for 
the production of the Reports of the As. 
sistant Boundary Commissioners, and they 
would shortly be laid on the table. 


LAKE SUPERIOR AND 
PACIFIC, ée. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 
Srr HARRY VERNEY, in rising to 
move— 


THE 


‘That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously pleased 
to issue a Royal Commission to inquire into and 
report upon the capability for settlement and the 
best means of settling Her Majesty’s Territory 
lying between Lake Superior and the Pacific, 
especially as to the provision for ‘Telegraphic and 
other Communication through Her Majesty’s Do- 
minions from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean”— 


said, the subject to which he invited the 
attention of the House affected territory 
extensive enough and fertile enough, ae- 
cording to the best authorities, to support 
a population as large as that of England, 
and it involved also the performance of a 
positive duty. ‘This country was not jus- 
tified in holding possession of vast regions 
and allowing them to remain in a lawless 
condition. It was incumbent on us to do 
what we could to afford protection to our 
fellow-countrymen and fellow-subjects in 
the countries that extended from Lake 
Superior to the Rocky Mountains, and also 
to use our endeavours to civilize and chris- 
tianize the Indians who roamed over them. 
And it was our interest also to do so; for 
not only were the countries to which he 
referred very valuable for their natural 
productions, but they bound together the 
Eastern and Western portions of British 
North America. The best communication 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific was through 
them, and the shortest way to China and 
Japan. There was no doubt that the com- 
munication with Eastern Asia would be by 
the regions to which his Motion referred; 
whether they would remain under the 
British Crown would depend on the mea- 
sures taken or sanctioned by that House. 
The territory from Lake Superior to the 
Rocky Mountains might be made very 
valuable to us in another point of view. 
What was the chief source of anxiety and 
danger to England at this time? Wasit 
not hostility on the part of the Irish i 
Ireland and in, the United States? And 
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what did the Irish want? They wanted 
Jand? They left their homes and reached 
Nova Scotia and Canada, but they did not 
easily obtain fertile land in those countries ; 
‘they passed through them, and in some of 
the Western of the United States, they 
obtained the land which they desired, and 
they settled there, too often with feelings 
embittered against or hostile to England. 
But between Lake Superior and the Rocky 
Mountains were millions of acres as fertile 
as any in the United States, and which it 
was our interest to give to emigrants from 
Treland, Scotland, or England, at the cheap- 
est rate; and, instead of hostile Irish in 
the United States, we should have loyal 
Trish in the New Dominion. The Irish in 
British North America were perfectly loyal; 
they enjoyed every freedom that good go- 
yernment could insure ; and their country- 
men, located on the rich lands in the 
regions of which he was speaking, would 
be loyal too; and the formation of only 
200 miles of road would render their 
country accessible through British territory 
during eight or nine months of every year. 
Nature afforded remarkable facilities for 
water communication through these terri- 
tories, across the whole continent of North 
America, by means of the St. Lawrence, 
Lake Ontario, Lake Huron (which it is 
proposed to connect by a ship canal) and 
thence to the western shores of Lake Su- 
perior. By means of this system of com- 


munication, the produce of the territories | 


would be brought, without transhipment, 
from the North Western Statesof the Union, 
as well as from the New Dominion, to 
Liverpool; and it was worthy of remark 
that so important was this communication 
considered in the United States that half 
the capital required for the Ontario and 
Huron Canal would be subscribed by 
American citizens. This carried us half- 
way to the Rocky Mountains. The rest 
of that territory, from about the 90th to 
about the 117th meridian of longitude, 
consisted chiefly of the hunting-grounds 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, the greater 
portion of which was very rich land for agri- 
cultural purposes, and was called the Fertile 
Belt. The Red River, the Assiniboine, and 
the Saskatchewan watered those regions. 
There buffalo were found in abundance, and 
there the Indians hunted. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s servants had always been 
on good terms with the Indians, while the 
citizens of the United States had too 
generally been engaged in hostilities with 
them. But it must be remembered that 
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|the Hudson’s Bay Company and the In- 
;dians had had the same interest — that 
the country should remain unsettled, the 
hunting-ground for the Indian, the resort 
i. fur-bearing animals for the trapper. 
Whoever sought to settle the country, 
| whether our own people or any others, 
must not expect the same amicable re- 
ception from the Indians as that which 
the servants of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
|pany had met with. The difference of 
| King George’s men and Boston men, 
hitherto maintained so much to our ad- 
vantage, would not always be recognized. 
'The Hudson’s Bay Company’s servants 
|had brought to the natives those few pro- 
| ducts of civilization desired by them, and 
had received in barter all that they had 
to exchange. Settlers would destroy the 
hunting-grounds of the Indians, and would 
not be their customers for what alone 
| they had been able to supply. Whoever 
| the colonists and settlers in those regions, 
they would probably encounter difficulty 
and opposition from the Indians who 
‘roamed over them. Those difficulties 
would be made more serious; they might 
jeven deter colonists intending to resort 
there from Canada or Great Britain if the 
country were left without responsible 
rulers. People might be found who would 
think it their interest to prevent our 
fellow-subjects colonizing those countries, 
and who might prompt the Indians, and 
covertly aid them in their hostility. It 
| appeared to him that the best chance of 
|averting such evils would be afforded by 
| having responsible authorities on the spot 
to negotiate with the Indians, and who 
should be armed with power to enforce 
law and afford protection both to natives 
and settlers. An offender was lodged in 
gaol at Fort Garry, the Red River Settle- 
ment, some few months since, and the 
following night the gaol was broken open 
by an armed mob and the prisoner re- 
leased. The Government there was 
powerless, and the inhabitants of the 
settlement were, as he thought they had 
good right to be, very discontented, There 
was also much discontent in British 
Columbia and Vancouver Island. Those 
distant possessions of the British Crown 
felt themselves neglected. They were as 
yet loyal to her Majesty ; they wished to 
be united with Red River and Canada, 
and to form an integral portion of British 
| North America. One object of his Motion 
was to determine the best line and mode 
of communication between these colonies, 
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now so widely separated, and to establish | this subject before the House was that the 
that which was the most desirable. He | Government might be urged immediately 
would not venture an opinion as to which |to adopt measures that would prevent any 
was the best pass across the Rocky | doubt existing on the part of our fellow. 
Mountains. Many had been examined, | subjects in British North America respect. 
and he believed that we should obtain |ing our sympathy with them, and would 


much more information respecting them. 
An enterprising and indefatigable ex- 
plorer, who spent some years in examin- 
ing the country at his own cost, had 
pointed out that which he considered to 
be the best, and he read an instructive 
paper on the subject at the Geographical 
Society early this year, and his opinion 
was also that of the latest authorities, 
Our information with respect to those 
countries was still imperfect; but we knew 
far more than we gid at the time of the 
Ashburton Treaty, and when the boun- 
dary line was drawn. Our ignorance at 
that time had cost us the loss of extensive 
and valuable territory. He was himself 
in the Pacific nearly forty years since, and 
one of the routes which he might have 
taken to the Atlantic coast of America 
was by the Columbia river; according to 
the best map then procurable, Bruce’s 
Atlas, it was the boundary of the British 
possessions. That which was now Wash- 
ington State was laid down as British 


territory, and San Juan, an island in 


British waters. And now the United 
States had purchased the Russian terri- 
tory of Alaska, to the north of our own 
territory, which ought never to have been 
Russian; discovered and named by Captain 
Cook and by Vancouver, but apparently 
never valued by our Government, while 
perhaps the Hudson’s Bay Company were 
satisfied that the seaboard of the vast re- 
gions which supplied their trappers and 
hunters should be in the hands of any 
rather than of enterprizing British settlers 
and colonists. That purchase might, per- 
haps, suggest to the inhabitants of British 
Columbia the facility with which they 
might be assailed, and their allegiances 
ought not to be forcibly transferred from 
Great Britain to the United States. He did 
not believe many hon. Members would per- 
mitsuch a transfer, or would hesitate to go 
to war if necessary to prevent such a con- 
quest, and to protect our loyal fellow- 
subjects and their homes; our colonies 
were now fortunately under a Minister 
personally acquainted with the Queen’s 
North American possessions, and there- 
fore, he hoped, quick to discern and prompt 
to resist any attempted violation of any 
portion of them. His object in bringing 


Sir Harry Verney 


also put a stop to any depredatory mea. 
‘sures on the part of our neighbours who 
might cast a wistful eye on countries whose 
| value England seemed to ignore. He de. 
|sired to maintain the most friendly rela. 
|tions with the United States. Not only 
| did the welfare of both countries depend 
jon it, but the advance of every great and 
| good object—political, moral, and social, 
|throughout the world. But friendly rela- 
|tions could only be secured by a clear 
| understanding with the United States that 
| we do not seek to obtain their territories, 
|and that we will not permit them to take 
jours. Portions of their country would be 
very convenient and desirable to us ; but 
we took no steps to possess ourselves of 
them. They also, no doubt, desired to 
have portions of ours, and naturally the 
| very portions of value to our fellow-sub- 
|jects. We, however, desired to render 
'them still more valuable, and were not 
content to part with them. If citizens of 
the States cross the boundary from Min- 
| nesota, Dacotah, Montana, and Washing- 
| ton, they come into our country and place 
| themselves under British law. It was an 
| indisputable fact that Americans continu- 
{ally crossed it, and it was possible they 
| would do so in such numbers as to make it 
| difficult for us to retain the country in case 
| of war with the States. Already rumours 
had arisen on that subject, though from 
| quarters entirely unauthorized. He wished 
| to avoid that and every other cause of dis- 
jagreement with the States. The States 
| had territory enough, and so have we. If 
| we adopted the right measures to establish 
and maintain our authority the opinion of 
the world would be with us in case any 
| question should arise as to our territorial 
rights. We might even assume that the 
Government at Washington would restrain 
their own citizens in any aggression ; but 
if we permitted the settlement of foreigners 
,in our colonies and did not maintain our 
Sovereign rights, we could not complain 
of the consequences of such settlement. 
British authorities in America, Colonial 
Ministers at home, the Government of the 
United States, and commercial bodies in 
both countries had all given attention to 
this subject. [The hon. Baronet proceeded 
|to read extracts from official papers to 
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show that whatever may have been our 
ignorance in times past we now know that 
on our side of the boundary, between 
Lake Superior and the Rocky Mountains, 
we possess vast regions extending over 
millions of acres, perfectly well adapted 
for settlement and cultivation; that the 
best communication from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean is through them; that 
they are watered by navigable rivers, 
affording the most easy and cheap transit 
to near the foot of the Rocky Mountains ; 
that there is an easy pass across that moun- 
tain chain into British Columbia; that 
water and road communication can be 
opened at a small expense ; that compa- 
nies, consisting of wealthy and responsible 
men, partly American citizens, partly our 
own fellow-subjects, are willing to under- 
take and execute such works; and that 
when completed they would render it still 
more the interest of the States and of our- 
selves to live at peace with each other. ] 
Surely we might believe that the power to 
wield such influence, to people, inhabit, 
and rule over these territories, had not 
been committed to us invain. They were 
great talents. Were we not responsible 
for improving them? Should we not seek 


tocarry into those countries the best of 


whatever we had here; above all, what- 
ever might be the institutions adapted to 
the state of society that existed there, that 
British authority and obedience to law 
should be gradually introduced. He did 
not suggest that British institutions should 
be planted in a soil perhaps not fitted to 
receive them ; but he believed that, what- 
ever they might be, if British authority 
would make itself felt the high character 
of our countrymen would pervade them. 
He earnestly desired that British truthful- 
ness, fortitude, and energy, respect and 
consideration for the rights of others, that 
the principles of morality and religion— 
the best safeguards of all that we prize 
the most highly here—should be implanted 
there and have every opportunity to flourish 
and bear fruit to the honour of the coun- 
try which was their parent, and the wel- 
fare of the inhabitants of those distant 
regions, and, if he might so speak with 
Teverence, to the glory of God. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he wished to 
second the Motion, because having served 
for two Sessions on the Committee which 
sat on the Hudson’s Bay territory, he 
could confirm the fact that so far from 
that country being wild and incapable of 
improvement, much of it, like the Sas- 
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katchewan Valley, was a splendid country, 
fit for habitation and settlement, and which 
would have been opened up long since by 
France, Prussia, Germany, or any other 
country but our own. It was a duty 
which devolved upon us to open it up, 
and one which ought not to be any 
longer neglected. It had been abundantly 
shown that, though covered with snow at 
some periods of the year, it contained deer, 
buffaloes, and other animals, and that it 
was capable of being made a very valu- 
able territory. It would become one day 
the nearest route for the carrying trade with 
China and Japan, and knowing the im- 
mense value of that trade to this country, 
we ought to aid our Canadian fellow-sub- 
jects in obtaining a share of the benefit 
by directing some of the surplus capital 
of this country in the direction of those 
magnificent territories which, if much 
longer neglected, would soon become so 
peopled with citizens of the United States 
that, as in the case of Vancouver's Island, 
we should find one day that we had lost 
them. He wassure that, by wise and com- 
bined action with the Canadian Govern- 
ment, an immense mass of labour that in 
this country could not find employment, 
might be transferred to where it would be 
valuable both to the labourer and to the 
Empire. The United States, in the course 
which they had adopted with regard to 
California, had shown us an excellent 
example, and one which proved that if this 
question had fallen under their considera- 
tion, instead of our own, they would have 
dealt with it in a very different manner. 
The United States had constructed a rail- 
way direct to California, and were al- 
ready doing much to develop the resources 
of that country. It was a reproach to us 
that the easiest access to our own Red 
River Settlement should still be through 
the United States by way of St. Paul’s, 
when geographically a much nearer route 
might, at a trifling expense, be constructed 
from the head of Lake Superior, forming 
a link in the line of Pacific communica- 
tion. We should be following a very un- 
wise policy if we allowed such territories 
to slip out of our hands, by neglecting to 
encourage the Government of Canada to 
form a communication with the Pacific. 
He hoped that the Government would 
accede to the proposal of the hon. Baronet. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘* That an humble Address be presented to [er 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously pleased 
to issue a Royal Commission to inquire into and 
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report upon the capability for settlement and the | 
best means of settling Her Majesty’s Territory | 
lying between Lake Superior and the Pacific, | 
especially as to the provision for Telegraphic and | 
other Communication through Her Majesty’s Do- 

minions from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean.” | 
—(Sir Harry Verney.) 


Lake Superior and 


Mr. AYTOUN expressed a hope that | 
Her Majesty’s Government would not ac- | 
cede to the Motion for the appointment of 
a Royal Commission to consider the best | 
means of opening up the country between | 
Canada and the Pacific. There were two | 
reasons which might induce us to extend | 
our territory. The first was that our mi- 
litary positions would be improved, and | 
the second was, that it would be for the | 
benefit of this country. Now, instead of | 
improving our military position, it was a | 
self-evident proposition that by extending | 
our territory without materially increasing | 
the population of the country we should | 
be weakening it. The great source of our 


weakness in Canada was an enormous ter- | 


ritory, with a scattered population. As 
regarded the benefit to be derived by the 
people of this country, the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Harry Verney) thought it would be 
of great advantage to the Irish, who could 
not find land in their own country, to find 
as much fertile land as they could desire 
in this new territory which he desired to 
open up. He was in favour of inducing 
and helping the people of this country 
who could not find employment here to go 
to some other country, either to our own 
colonies or to America; but he could not 
conceive any necessity for looking for new 
territories when we had such abundance 
of unoccupied territory already waiting for 
settlement. Canada, at the present mo- 
ment, cost us £1,000,000 a year; and, 
some time ago, the House voted money 
towards the construction of an extensive 
system of fortifications, which it was ex- 
pected that the colonists would complete, 
but they had never taken any steps to- 
wards that object. Everyone knew that 
it was impossible to induce colonists to 
bear their fair share of burdens of this 
kind, and yet the hon. Baronet asked the 
House to assent to his Motion, which evi- 
dently had for its object to lead the way 
to a further increase of British territory. 
Mr. ADDERLEY said, the Govern- 
ment were by no means blind to the value 
of the territory to which the Motion of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman (Sir Harry 
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colonial possessions had occupied to a 
greater extent the attention of successive 
Ministers for years past. At the same 
time the hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
correctly stated that there was not snfij- 
cient information upon the subject at 
present existing in this country, and not 
sufficient national appreciation of the value 
of this territory to cause the pressure that 
he believed would yet be exerted upon 
the Government to bring about a settle. 
ment of the question. A territory lying 
at the distance of half the globe from us 
was not one of which the colonization 
could easily be undertaken. He agreed 
with the hon. and gallant Gentleman that 
the country in question was of the highest 
value to the people of England, and par- 
ticularly to the poorer classes and those 
who were pressed by narrow circum- 
stances at home. No doubt, such a mag- 
nificent country must be opened, sooner or 
| later, to the enterprize of mankind. The 
| world was increasing so rapidly in popula- 
| tion that a vast tract like that could not 
| long be suffered to remain a wilderness 
| and preserve for wild animals in the hands 
|of a trading company. This great tract 
| was to England what the Far West was to 
the United States, and ought to stand to 
it in the same relation. The United States 
derived their enormous vigour from the 
| fact that there was no pressure for land, 
| and that if poverty overtook a man in one 
| quarter he could easily move off to another 
| where there would be scope enough for 
'his energies; and in like manner this 
| vast territory, if freely open, would afford 
'a similar outlet for poverty and social 
| crowding in the narrow limits of this 
|island. In the interests of our fellow- 
| subjects across the Atlantic, also, it was 
|essential that this vast district should 
|be settled. We had already a_ very 
large colony to the west of the Rocky 
| Mountains, and no one knew better than 
| the noble Lord opposite (Viscount Milton), 
| who upon this subject had produced one 
'of the most interesting and able books 
lever written, how essential it was to 
'the development of the mineral wealth 
|of British Columbia that the agricultural 
|country lying to the east of it should 
| have its wealth also developed, the two 
| together forming, perhaps, one of the 
| finest dominions in the world, but each 
| being supplementary to the other. The 
|hon. and gallant Gentleman and his 


Verney) related ; in fact, he doubted | Seconder had both blamed this country 
whether any portion of Her Majesty’s | for its remissness in failing to open up this 
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region. It was rather the habit of Eng- 
lishmen to say that any other country 
would act better than their own ; but hap- 
ily upon this point their practice always 
contradicted their theory; and he must 
remind those hon. Members that the difli- 
culty in the present case had arisen from 
the subjection of the district during so 
many years to a great trading company. 
The first necessity in opening any great 
region of that nature was to place it under 


some settled government; for nobody | 


could say that the government of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company over Rupert’s 
land was of a character to attract enter- 
prize or emigration. Moreover, the enter- 
prize which would naturally lead to the 


opening up of such a country had been | 
stopped and prevented by the system of | 


the trading company. Even if a good 
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| to the West. Supposing the marshes 
near Lake Superior, to which he had re- 

ferred, to have been made passable, upon 

the authority of the noble Lord (Viscount 
| Milton) he believed that the easiest coun- 
|try lay beyond, and we had possession 

of the two most practicable passes over 
| the Rocky Mountains. But the first thing 

to be accomplished was to make arrange- 
| ments with the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
| for it must be obvious that their system 
was an absolute obstruction in the way of 
British enterprize. He did not blame the 
Company in the slightest degree for the 
course which they had pursued. Consis- 
‘tently with their own trading purposes, 
| they had carried on their operations in the 
most honourable manner, and had intro- 
duced a government as efficient as cireum- 
| stances permitted in so wild a country. 


government were established there the | It was pretty clear, however, that another 
hon. and gallant Gentleman was rather | and a totally different kind of government 
sanguine in his expectations of a rapid| must be established before the country 
settlement. Canada, even yet, was not /| could be opened up with advantage, and 
fully settled, and persons possessing capital | negotiations having for their object the 
to invest in land were not likely to push | assumption both of the property and of the 
into regions far beyond while as yet} government of this wide tract of territory 


Canada, which lay nearer, remained par- 
tially unoccupied. The day was yet dis- 
tant, even if negotiations were concluded, 


when that settlement could be carried out | 
which the hon. and gallant Gentleman s0 | 
But that was no| 


sanguinely expected, 
reason why they should not take every 


requisite measure for the attainment of | 


the object in view. The best access to the 


territory, he fully believed, was, after | 
conquering one obstructive region, in our | 


own hands. He had not the slightest 
objection to emigrants coming freely from 
the United States to occupy the country ; 


m the contrary, he believed that we, 
might with advantage draw supplies of | 


Our 


men from all countries of the globe. 


trans-Atlantic cousins came from a good | 


mee; and there was no finer race for 


occupying new territory than the Anglo- | 
Saxon. But the country must remain under | 
the sovereignty of Her Majesty ; that, of | 


course, was essential, and he supposed 
there was no one present who would not 
make this condition a sine gud non. There 
Were one or two great natural difficulties | 


were going on at the present moment with 
Canada. The Government to whom the 
| proposition came considered it was essen- 
tial that the right to govern and the pro- 
perty in the land should be in the same 
hands; that the territorial rights of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, now 200 years 
old, and asserted by high legal authority, 
should be handed over to the Canadian 
Government upon terms that were just 
to both parties. These negotiations were 
retarded by the prorogation of the Cana- 
dian Parliament, which would not meet 
again until November; but he could not 
help thinking that there was a fair 
prospect of the solution of this difficult 
question to the satisfaction of all persons 
concerned. If this were not so, other 
steps must be taken, which he would not 
attempt now to indicate ; but he looked 
forward with hope to the success of the 
negotiations now proceeding. In the first 
settlement of a new country some assist- 
ance is generally necessary from the 
mother country. Canada must assume 
the relation of “‘ mother country”’ to this 


to be overcome soon after leaving Lake | territory, and no doubt Canada would 
Superior; but as soon as these had been | assist it liberally in surveying and the 
conquered, the rest of the country lay | construction of roads, railways, and tele- 
hirly open; and he entertained no doubt | graphs, and all the first outlay in occupa- 
that ultimately the direct route through | tion. Certainly England would not under- 
the British dominions would become the | take so distant an enterprize; but her 
great thoroughfare of the world across | race must have gone back in vigour if her 
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greatest colonies could not sub-colonize, as 
they often had done in the case of the now 
United States. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman (Sir H. Verney) asked for a Royal 
Commission ; but when he (Mr. Adderley) 
told him what had been done, he would 


Lake Superior and 


see that they needed no Royal Commis- | 


sion; that information was not wanting, 
and that it was only necessary that the 
information in their hands should be ap- 
plied. There had been a Select Commit- 
tee in 1857, which recommended that the 
interest and wishes of Canada should be 
immediately consulted about the steps to 
be taken to extend, as they demanded, 
the Red River Colony. Then there were 
the elaborate Reports of Dr. Hind to the 
Canadian Government, and of Captain 
Palliser, who made scientific observations 
for the British Government, of the most 
eluborate and costly kind. He hoped that 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman would not 
press for a Commission to obtain further 
information, but would rather help the 
Government to make use of the valuable 
and full information already possessed. 
The negotiations to transfer both the ter- 
ritory and government of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company to Canada would certainly 
be pressed to a conclusion as rapidly as 
possible, and he was sanguine that the 
result of them would be to promote in the 


most effectual way the important object | 


the hon, and gallant Gentleman had in 
view. 
Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 


said, he thought the right hon. Gentle- 


man opposite (Mr. Adderley) had given | 


too glowing an account of the important 
territory in question, and he could not 


agree with the right hon. Gentleman’s | 
epinion that the Hudson’s Bay territory | 
was to England what the Far West was | 
| was at the Colonial Office, and the investi- 


to the United States. He did not think 
that the Hudson’s Bay territory was our 
Far West. In fact, the whole of North 
America was our Far West, and Australia 
might be included under the head of our 
Far West. Hudson’s Bay territory was in- 
deed by no means the most important part 
of the Far West of England. As to the 
access to that territory, he had read most 
of what had been written on the subject, 
and he was of opinion that the great 
obstacle to the settlement of this territory 


bad not been so much its possession by a | 


trading company—which, no doubt, wasa 


hindrance—as the difficulties of access in- | 


terposed by nature between it and Canada. 
The arrangements of nature were most 


Mr. Adderley 
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‘inconvenient, physical geography ran 
counter to political geography, and, in 
|place of the extensive prairies of the 
| United States, a region most difficult to 
traverse was interposed between the 
western extremity of Lake Superior and 
the valley of the Red River. It was by 
no means easy to establish continuous 
communication. Although the climate was 
extremely rigorous, and portions of the ter. 
ritory were unfit for human habitation, 
while the navigation of the Saskatchewan 
was So interrupted as to render the through 
passage of steamers impossible, there was 
lyet a considerable extent of territory 
| well fitted for settlement and colonization, 
'which he hoped at no distant day would 
be peopled by British settlers. The ques- 
tion arose at whose expense this territory 
was to be opened up; and he was glad to 
hear his right hon. Friend say that the 
task of settling it would fall upon Canada, 
A section of the Canadian Federation Act 
provided for its admission into that Union; 
and pending the realization of settled 
government, it would naturally be ad- 
mitted somewhat as ‘* Territories” were 
brought under the Government of the 
United States. With this qualification 
he thought his right hon. Friend’s state- 
ment on that part of the subject was very 
satisfactory. He perfectly agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Under Se- 
cretary that there was no occasion for any 
such inquiry as had been proposed by the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Harry Verney). As the 
right hon. Gentleman had truly said, there 
was hardly any uncivilized portion of the 
glube which had been the subject of more 
careful inquiry than this territory; and 
in particular he would refer to the Cana- 
dian Commission, the expedition of Cap- 
tain Palliser, who was sent out when he 


gations of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
who had posts in every part of the coun- 
try. Besides, there were many excellent 
books of travels, among which the works 


‘of Lord Milton and Dr. Cheadle occupied 


the foremost place. All possible informa- 
tion was already in our hands; and there- 
fore, while he thanked the hon. Baronet 
for having brought this interesting sub- 
ject before the House, he hoped the Motion 
would not be persevered with. E 

Viscount MILTON felt bound to say it 
was no longer a question of more or less 
difficulty with regard to making and main 
taining a road, as the time had arrived 


'when this country must consider whether 
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it wished to keep in their present state of 
loyalty the colonies on the Pacific. He 
was very much astonished at the remarks 
of the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Under Secretary (Mr. C. Fortescue). In 
his humble judgment, if anything were to 
be done in regard to establishing through 
communication from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, we ought to look to the Pacific 


colonies rather than to Canada. The right | 
| agreed with many things in the United 


hon. Gentleman (Mr. C. Fortescue) had 
very much understated the value of the 
territory which was the subject of this dis- 
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ing, unlike Canada, opened communica- 
tions to its territory. The consequenco 
was that there was going up in the Red 
River Settlement a feeling similar to that 


| which was so general in British Columbia. 





cussion, for he was in a position to state | 


that the Fertile Belt was at least equal in 
value to Minnesota, one of the finest of 
the United States. The British 


colonies had no direct means of communi- | 


cation with one another, but derived even 
their food from the United States, although 


the interior of the country was well calcu- | 
‘developed it must be done by developing 


lated to supply their wants. There was 


every year a great influx of Americans, | 
who went to the gold mines during the} 
fine season ; and while we in this country | 
had been pondering and wasting time the | 
staple commodity of the colony had been, | 
to agreat extent, worked out and depre- | 


ciated. ‘This state of things was an injustice 


to these who had been induced to settle | 
The gold went out of the country | 
never to return, and no labour or improve- | 


This had | 


there. 


ment could replace its value. 


been going on for some years, and unless | 


active steps were taken it seemed likely 
to continue, 


He had reason to know that | 


there was a growing desire on the part} 


of the colonists to join the United States ; 
and he, for one, could not blame them for 
entertaining such a wish under the cir- 
cumstances of the case. They derived 
their living from the United States, and 
paid for it with the gold which was ob- 
tained in the colony. With regard to na- 
tive woods, he might say that he had not 
been through them himself; but he knew 
the Hudson's Bay Company always found 


| on our part. 


| Government. 


it practicable to pass through them, as | 


did the Indians a few years ago. The 
right hon. Gentleman, 


that such a thing was impracticable. [ Mr. 


however, stated | 
' 
ibe surrendered to 


CuichHesreR Forrescve remarked that he | 


had said nothing of the kind.} It was 
clear, then, that it was practicable, and 
this was all he desired to show. 


The | 


more southern road had been pressed for | 


through the interest of Minnesota. 
State joined the Red River Settlement, 
which was at present dependent upon 
Minnesota for its supplies, America hav- 


That | 


He trusted the present discussion would 
not terminate in vague promises as to 
what would be done in the future; for 
the time had come for something more 
substantial to be given. Much as he dis- 


States, it was but just to say that a great 


deal of the limited amount of prosperity 


in our Pacific colonies was due to the 


| energy and enterprize of individual Ameri- 
| cans, 
Pacific | 


The various accounts sent home 
showed that the interior of British Colum- 
bia was one of the most promising and 
most fertile regions owned by Her Ma- 


| jesty ; and if the resources of Vancouver's 


Island and British Columbia were to be 


the resources of the interior, unless they 
wished to delay until the Americans had 
done it for them. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he had listened 
with the greatest interest to the discussion, 
and was very glad to learn that the Go- 
vernment had no intention of issuing a 
Commission from this country to inquire 
into the subject. Not only was inquiry 
already exhausted ; but a fresh investiga- 
tion would reverse the policy settled by 
the Committee of 1857, whose recommen- 


| dations were incorporated in the Act of 


Parliament passed last year with so much 
unanimity. The proposed inquiry, there- 


| fore, would be a retrograde step, and would 


be a fatal indication of a vacillating policy 
It would lead to false ex- 
pectations, and do a great deal of mischief; 
and he was glad to hear, therefore, that it 
was not about to be sanctioned by the 
On the other hand, he sym- 
pathizedfentirely with the spirit in which 


ithis Motion had been brought forward, 


and he learnt with great interest that 
negotiations were in progress to terminate 
the right and interest of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, so that the territory might 
the Government of 
Canada. 

Sir HARRY VERNEY, in reply, said, 
he would not ask for a Commission if the 
Colonial Department thought they could 
effect what was desirable by a better mode. 
He trusted, however, that the subject would 
receive immediate attention. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
2X2 
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ADULTERATION OF FOOD OR DRINK 
ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 

LEAVE. 

Mr. DIXON, in moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill to amend the “ Act for Pre 
venting the Adulteration of Articles of 
Food or Drink, 1860,” and to extend its 
provisions to Drugs, said, that the existing 
Act had entirely failed to carry out the 
wise intentions of Parliament, and the 
main reason was, that individuals were 
averse to prosecute tradesmen. The ob- 
ject of the present Bill was to make pro- 
vision that the penalty which was already 
imposed upon those who knowingly sold 
adulterated articles, should be extended 
to the manufacturers of the adulterated 
articles ; to render it compulsory upon dis- 
tricts to appoint analysts; and to apply 
the provisions of the law to drugs as well 
as to articles of food. But the most im- 
portant clause was one to appoint some 
public officer whose duty it would be, on 
proper information laid before him, to 
prosecute persons suspected of making or 
selling adulterated articles. He believed 
that these provisions would make the law 
effective. 

Motion agreed to. 

Rill to amend the “Act for preventing the 
Adulteration of articles of Food or Drink, 1860,” 
and to extend its provisions to Drugs, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Dixon, Sir Josepu M‘Kenna, 
and Mr, Gorpyer. 


Tlouse adjourned at a quarte? 
after Eight o'clock: 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 10, 1868, 


MINUTES.]— Pustic Bits — Ordered—Inclo- 
sure (No, 2)* ; Poor Law and Medical Inspec- 
tors (Ireland)*; Investment of Trust Funds 
Supplemental.* 

First Reading—Adulteration of Food or Drink 
Act Amendment * [161]; Inclosure (No. 2) * 
{162}; Judgments Extension * [163]; Invest- 
ment of ‘Trust Funds Supplemental * [164}. 

Second Reading—Revenue Officers’ Disabilities 
Removal [76]; Married Women’s Property 
[89]; Municipal Rate (Edinburgh)* [99]; 
New Zealand Company * [156]. 

Referred to Select Committee—Married Women’s 
Property [89]. 

Comnuttee—Burials (Ireland) [5]—r.r.; Voters 
in Disfranchised Boroughs * [128]; Consecra- 
tion of Churchyards Act (1867) Amendment * 
[152]. 

Report — Voters in Disfranchised Boroughs * 
{128} ; Consecration of Churchyards Act (1867) 
Amendment * [152]. 

Third Reading—Fairs * [126] and passed, 
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REVENUE OFFICERS’ DISABILITIES 
REMOVAL BILL. 
(Mr. Monk, Sir Harry Verney, Mr. Otway.) 
[BiLL 76.] SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. MONK, in rising to move that 
this Bill be read a second time, said, he 
was astonished at the state of the Benches 
opposite—there being no one upon the 
Treasury Bench, and only six Members 
upon the Ministerial side altogether. When 
a Bill of this nature was before the House, 
he thought some Members of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should have been pre. 
sent to hear the arguments he intended to 
urge in support of it. [ Criesof ‘* Move!” ] 
Under the circumstances, he should, with- 
out further preface, move that the Bill be 
now read a second time. 


Mr. OTWAY seconded ihe Motion. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY BILL, 
(Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, Mr. Russell Gurney, 
Mr. Stuart Mill.) 
[prt 89.] SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Shaw- Lefevre.) 


Mr. LOPES, in rising to move that 
the Bill be read a second time that day six 
months, said, it had been introduced ina 
very plausible manner by the hon. Member 
for Reading (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) ; but 
would, in his opinion, if passed, materially 
affect the existing relations between hus- 
band and wife, and introduce discomfort, 
ill-feeling, and distrust where hitherto har- 
mony and concord had prevailed. As the 
hon. Member had stated in introducing the 
Bill, it was similar to one which had been 
introduced in 1857 by Sir Erskine Perry, 
and which received some amount of favour 
from the House, having been read a second 
time and afterwards referred to a Select 
Committee. But at that time there were 
admitted grievances with regard to the law 
of husband and wife. Thus, no facilities 
existed for obtaining a dissolution of mar- 
| riage—a privilege then confined to the 
| wealthy—and the earnings of a married 

woman deserted by her husband received 
| no protection from the law. The Divorce 
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Act of 1857, however, provided a remedy 
for these grievances, and since then little 
or nothing had been heard on this subject. 
Reference had been made to the fact that 
the law of the United States had recently 
been something like that proposed in the 
Bill. That change in thelaw had had but 
a short trial, and he was not at all pre- 
pared to admit that the institutions or the 
jurisprudence of the United States were 
suited to this country. He would rather 
appeal to English law, and ask whether, 
under it, the relations of husband and wife 
were not rightly adjusted, and whether the 
characteristics of an English home ought 
not to be preserved? It had been said 
that the present Common Law of the land 
pressed severely on the industrial classes, 
while wealthier people evaded its operation 
by settlements and by the help of Courts 
of Equity. But the proposal of the hon. 
Member to give the wife uncontrolled do- 
minion over her property was not analogous 
to the operation of settlements, the object 
of which was not to protect the wife against 
the husband, but to protect the property 
brought into settlement, and make an in- 
alienable provision for wife, husband, and 
children. Thus settlements tied up pro- 


perty, aud prevented the very thing which 
the hon. Member desired—namely, that a 
wife should retain the absolute control of 


her own property. By the existing law 
the personal property of the wife passed 
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| principle that in return for the confidence 


of the wife the husband gave her protection 
and support ; that he was most competent 
to deal with any property belonging to 
either ; that there must be one head of 
the family, and that he was the proper 
head. That principle of law had worked 
well for centuries, and there was no reason 
why it should be altered. Now, the Pre- 
amble of the Bill was drawn with a very 
bold hand. It said— 

“ Whereas the law of prope#ty and contract with 
respect to married women is unjust in principle, 
and presses with peculiar severity upon the poorer 
classes of the community.” 

And then the lst clause went on to enact 
that— 

* A married woman shall be capable of holding, 
acquiring, alienating, devising, and bequeathing 
real and personal estate, of contracting, and of 
suing and being sued, as if she were a feme sole.” 


In his opinion such a change in the law 
was uncalled for, and would be most per- 
nicious. Among the upper classes it would 
have no effect whatever, because they would 
still resort to settlements. But suppose 
the husband and the wife each had £500 
a-year, and the marriage was not a well- 
assorted one. When the rent, taxes, ser- 
vants, and other expenses of an establish- 
ment came to be met, what would happen ? 
The utmost dissension. Again, suppose 
there was an extravagant wife, to whom 


ithe husband was, nevertheless, fondly at- 


upon marriage to her husband, as well as! tached. She might be arrested for debts, 
(to a limited extent) her chattels real, the | perhaps at the dinner-table, and the hus- 
husband having a right to deal with these) band would either have to pay them or 
while he lived, but not to dispose of them | allow her to go to prison. The probability 
by will. With regard to the wife’s realty, | was that he would pay and be impoverished 
the husband was only entitled to the in-, by this change in the law. But would the 
come; the destination of the property rested ; Bill be any real protection to the wife ? 
with the wife; he could only deal with it Suppose a man married a woman for her 
during his life with her assent, and subject | money. According to the Bill he might 
to certain conditions as to her separate | still influence her after marriage to con- 
execution ; and, after her death, if there/vey to him the whole of her property. 


were children of the marriage, he enjoyed 
her real estate for his life as tenant by the 
courtesy. On the other hand, the wife 
upon marriage obtained perfect impunity. 


Then it could not be doubted that women 
were more liable to be imposed upon than 
men. Take, for instance, such cases as 
that of Mrs. Lyon, and that of Mrs. 


| Borradaile, who had actually paid £4,000 
in order to be made “ beautiful for ever.” 
Ile now came to the case of the indus- 
‘trial class. It could not be denied that in 
against the wife for civil tort, and any pro- | 499 cases out of 500 women of that class 
perty purchased or acquired by him was) had not a halfpenny of their own, and 
subject, in case there was no will, to her | what good could a Bill of the kind be to 
thirds or dower. Thus there was nothing | them? They would take nothing by it, 
unequal or harsh in the law, which was but some liability. At present the wife 
consistent with the whole relations between | could not be sued ; but what was likely to 
husband and wife, It was founded on the ; happen if the Bill passed? The husband 


Her husband became liable for her ante- 
nuptial debts; he was bound to support 
her children by a prior marriage ; he was 
liable in the event of any action brought 
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was away from home all day providing the 
means of subsistence for the family. The 
wife was the person who made the pur- 
chases for the house, and, being the con- 
tracting party, she might be sued. In 
that case she would not be likely to thank 
the hon. Gentleman for having introduced 
a Bill by which she took nothing except 
that very unpleasant liability. And then 
where a brutal husband was concerned did 
hon. Gentlemen think that when the wife 
got some money he would not go and take 
it away from her at once? His hon, 
Friend had provided some machinery for 
the protection of the wife by means of the 
County Court; but the man would get the 


money into his own hands long before that | 
Ile main- | 


protection could be obtained. 
tained, therefore, that this Bill was un- 
called for; that it would be inefficient and 
pernicious; and he honestly believed that 
if the married women of England were 


appealed to they would be found opposed | 
They would prefer that spirit of | 
mutual confidence, which was the great | 


to it. 


element of happiness in marriage, to the 


possession of the most unlimited power 
over their property. He would 
know for whom the hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to legislate ? 


the improvident, the vicious, the self-in- 


dulgent, and the indolent—’’ [Mr. Suaw- | 


Lerevre: Husbands.) Well, but why 
were those reckless, improvident, and 


vicious husbands to be legislated for to | 


the prejudice of the community? This 
was exceptional kind of legislation ; it was 
legislating for a certain class to the dis- 
regard of the interests of the greater por- 


tion of the population, and therefore he | 


begged to move that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months. 

Mx. KARSLAKE, in seconding the 
Amendment, said he objected to the Bill 
as the most revolutionary measure that 


had been introduced to the House since he | 


had had the honour of a seat in it. He 
objected to it on two grounds—in the first 
place, because it would effect an entire 
revolution in the social status of husband 
and wife; and in the next, because it 
would work a like revolution in regard to 
the law of property ; and it was difficult 
to say under which head it was most open 
to objection. He would ask the House to 
judge of the Bill upon its own merits, and 
by that test to throw it out. There was 
an extreme discrepancy between the Pre- 
amble and the enacting part of the Bill. 


Mr. Lopes 
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like to | 


It was, in the words | 
of the hon. Gentleman, for ** the reckless, | 
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The recital in the Preamble was that the 
law of property with respect to married 
women was unjust in principle, and pressed 
with considerable severity upon the poorer 
classes of the community. Anyone would 
suppose from such a Preamble that the 
Bill was intended to amend the law with 
| regard to the property of the poorer classes; 
but for every pound’s worth of their pro- 
perty affected by the Bill there would be 
hundreds of thousands of pounds worth of 
property affected belonging to those classes 
upon whom, according to the Preamble, the 
law did not press harshly in any way what. 
ever. Now, what were the objections to 
the Bill as regarded the firet point? The 
law of this country had not grown up sud- 
denly ; it was the growth of ages, and they 
| must go to the time of the Conquest to trace 
| it to its source. It was founded upon the 
| assumption that the husba.d and wife were 
| one person—that position was denoted by 
the word ‘‘ coverture”—that there should 
be but one head of the family, and that 
the husband should be that head. One of 
}our best legal writers (Blackstone) had 
laid down more than once that such a state 
of things showed how great a favourite the 
| woman was with the Law of England. The 
result of only one person being at the head 
of the family involved, according to text 
writers on law, ‘‘ supremacy’’ on the one 
hand, and ‘subjection’’ on the other ; or, 
as he would say in modern language, au- 
| thority on the one hand, and obedience on 
the other. But the hon. Gentleman desired 
| to alter the law—the growth of ages—and 
to make two heads of the family instead of 
one, which could have no other effect than 
| that of introducing discord and confusion 
| into family life. The seeond branch of his 
| objection related to the law of property; 
| and the revolution that would be brought 
| about in that respect could hardly be eon- 
| ceived. The change proposed had been 
| advocated with great plausibility, But it 
was the superficial character of the mca- 
sure which enabled it to be presented to 
| the House in a plausible form; and the 
| moment they looked into the existing state 
| of the law it would be seen how utterly 
| impossible it would be for such a measure 
| to work. He maintained first of all that 
| the Bill was utterly unnecessary, for the 
| existing law did full justice to married 
women ; and next, that if the poorer classes 
| of the community were subject to any in- 
| justice, the so-called remedy proposed in 
| the Bill would not only not touch the evil, 
but would even aggravate it. There existed 
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no necessity whatever for such a change, | 


so far as the upper classes were concerned, 
for the rights of a married woman could be 
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He entertained the very highest respect 
for the Recorder; but that right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was not in his place to 


protected by marriage settlements; and | state his reasons for supporting the mea- 


any person who wished to make over to 
her individually any property had only to 
jnsert the words “ for her separate use.” 
Under the present law married women 
were better protected than they would be 
if this Bill passed, for they had the 
protection of trustees. On the other 
hand, the alteration now proposed would 
have no other effect than to take away 
from married women of the poorer classes 
a great part of the protection which was 
afforded by the existing law. The pro- 
posed Bill was unnecessary, and would 
prove inefficient, aud even disadvantage- 
ous to those whom it was intended to 
protect. It would be wrong to give to a 
woman the sole possession of property as 
against her children. Then with respect 
to real estate, it was proposed that the 
husband should hold the land for an es- 
state by the courtesy ; which was incon- 
sistent with the principle of the Bill. 
He objected also to the County Courts 
having jurisdiction to any amount in 
cases of quarrels between husband and 
wife. If this Bill passed, a hardworking 
journeyman, whose employment took him | 
from home, might find, on his retarn, that 
his wife was in gaol instead of taking eare 
of his family, and all on aceount of the | 
very questionable benefit of her liability to 
sue and be sued, as if she were a feme 
sole. [le contended that whatever incon- | 
venience was experienced under the present | 
state of the law might be easily removed 
by the introduction of. a short Bill to ex- 
tend the provisions of the Divoree Act of 
1857, so as to give the magistrates the 
power of determining in eases of cruelty 
as well as in those of desertion, that the 
earnings of the wife, or any property 
whieh she might afterwards acquire, should 
vest in her. He begged of hon. Gentle- | 
men opposite to re-consider the subject be- | 
tween this time and the next Session of | 
Parliament ; and if they did he trusted they | 
would come to the conclusion that there | 
was no necessity whatever for interfering | 
with the law, which, he repeated, had | 
ripened into its existing state after the | 
lapse of many centuries. The only thing | 
he could see in favour of the Bill was that | 
on the back of it was the name of the| 
right hon. Gentleman the Recorder (Mr. | 
Russell Gurney), and also that of the hon. | 


Member for Westminster (Mr. Stuart Mill). 


;sure, and with all deference to so high an 


authority as the hon. Member for West- 
minster, whose writings they had read with 
pleasure; he thought hon. Gentlemen would 
agree with him when he said that, in spite 
of that hon. Member’s great ability and re- 


| search, he had treated the matter as re- 


garded husband and wife in a philosophical 
rather than a practical spirit. He recol- 
lected one passage in the hon. Gentleman's 
work on political economy which had struck 
him very much. The hon. Gentleman had 
mentioned in that valuable work that in 
eases where the husband and wife were 
most nearly assimilated in regard to labour 
—as, for instance, in handloom weaving— 
their condition was most precarious, and 
they were very badly paid. Where, there- 
fore, there was an assimilation in the posi- 
tion of the man and his wife, poverty and 
consequent degradation were pointed out 
as the result. With reference to other 
passages in the hon. Member’s work, he 
would say that he did not think the hon. 
Gentleman appreciated aufficiently the dif- 
ference between a man and woman in this 
country. There were more things with 
respect to this important relation in heaven 
and earth ‘* than were dreamt of in his 
philosophy.” He did not mean to dispa- 
rage the writings of the hon. Gentleman 
for they all knew that one of the greatest 
of philosophers had written the most fan- 
ciful and even the most irrational things 
with regard to women. In conelusion he 
would say here you have a building raised 
up by the labour of a great number of 
years ; it existed as a whole—one great 
and entire edifice, but so far as he was able 
to understand this Bill, if it were passed 
in its present form, under the pretext of 
interfering with a few bricks or repairing 
a few rents, it would pull down the whole 
structure, 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day 
three months.” —(Mfr. Lopes.) 


Mr. HEADLAM said, he should sup- 


port the Bill. Whatever doubts he might 
have entertained on the subject would, he 
felt bound to say, have been removed rather 
than strengthened by the exaggerated state- 
ments of hon. Gentlemen opposite. They 
had spoken of a social revolution, But 
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those who used that language in one place 
maintained in another that the Bill would 
have no effect whatever with regard to the 
larger portion of society. With regard to 
marriage settlements, they would continue 
to be made if the Bill passed, so that there 
was no pretence for saying that it would 
create a social revolution or produce do- 
mestic diseord. There was no better proof 
of the hardship of the Common Law than 
the Judge-made law to which successive 
Chancellors had contributed, and which 
had materially mitigated it. The poorer 
class, however, could not afford to go to 
the Court of Chancery, and were exposed 
therefore to the full hardship of the 
Common Law. When that law sprang up 
personal property scarcely existed. There 
were no railway shares, for instance. It 


{COMMONS} 





was therefore not unreasonable that a hus- | 
band, on becoming liable for his wife’s | 
debts, should take possession of her effects; | 
but even then an exception was made with | 
respect to paraphernalia, and in the case | 
of real property a wife’s rights were to | 


some extent recognized. 


He admitted | 


that, practically, the present state of) 
things, though anomalous, worked very | 
fairly among the higher classes; but a se- | 
tracted by his wife before marriage was 
‘another question which required revision, 


rious evil existed with regard to the poorer 
classes, and he thought there was a de- 
cided necessity for legislation. He was 
not altogether satisfied with the changes 
proposed by the Bill, but he would vote 


for the second reading, if only for the! 


sake of the 4th clause. 


| 


| 


Mr. GOLDNEY said, he thought that | 
the question was one quite worthy of legis- | 
lation, though he could not approve of all | 
| sidered, 


the provisions of the Bill. It was un- 


doubtedly hard that a drunken husband | 
should be allowed whenever lie chose to} 


sweep up all the earnings of a woman so 


unfortunate as to have married him; and} 
he would support a provision by which a} 


married woman should be permitted to put 


| 


her earnings into a separate bank, from 


which they should not be withdrawn ex- 
cept by her consent, but it would be un- 


advisable to permit married women to sue | 


or be sued separately from the husband, 


and he could not help thinking that if) 
such a measure were passed it would give| 


great facilities to fraudulent debtors to set | 
It would en- | 


their creditors at defiance. 
able a man to use his wife’s money in 


business, and if unfortunate to hand over | 
her share at the last moment to his wife, | 
and thus deprive his creditors of their| 
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interest for the wife was contrary not only 
to our Common Law, but to the practice of 
ancient and modern States. The Bill would 
practically render marriage a common part. 
nership, the wife enjoying all its advan. 
tages with none of its risks. He also 
feared that it would introduce the elements 
of discord into domestic circles, and lead 
to a great deal of immorality, because it 
would so free a woman from restraint that 
in any quarrel she might have with her 
husband she would be enabled to say, “] 
have my own property, and if you don’t 
like me I can go and live with somebody 
who does.” 

Mr. POLLARD -URQUHART con- 
tended that cases of hardship ought to be 
provided for, and reminded the House of 
a noble poet who married a lady with a 
large fortune, the greater part of which, 
on their early separation, he spent in a 
way which could not be approved. No 
doubt such cases were exceptional, and 
hon. Members might perhaps recall the 
poet’s lines— 

“But oh! ye lords of ladies intellectual, 

Inform us truly, have they not henpecked 

you all ?” 


The liability of the husband for debts con- 


for, as the same poet had said— 


“ The milliners who furnish ‘drapery misses’ 

‘ ° ‘ ‘ gave such credit 

That future bridegrooms swore and sighed, 
and paid it.” 

He hoped the Bill would be allowed to go 


into Committee, where the legal objections 
which had been offered might be con- 


Mr. MELLY disputed the statement 
that 499 women out of 500 in the humbler 
classes possessed no property, remarking 
that 800,000. women were in receipt of 
weekly wages in factories, and one in 
four of the married women are employed 
in manufacturing industries. Protection 
against dishonest and reckless husbands 
was urgently required, and he was not 
terrified at the epithet “revolutionary,” 
remembering how systematically it was ap- 
plied by hon, Gentlemen opposite to mea- 
sures designed to improve the social con- 
dition of the masses. In the homes of 
many thousands in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts the passing of such a measure would 
be regarded as an inestimable boon. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT said, he believed 
that what he was about to say would re- 


rightful claim. To recognize a separate| present the feeling of a large portion of 


ifr. Headlam 
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the population of Manchester. The hon. 
Member on the opposite side (Mr. Lopes) 
who moved the rejection of this Bill, 
said that there were not 5 per cent of 
the married women of England in favour 
of the Bill. But if he (Mr. Jacob Bright) 
was not misinformed, some ten years ago 
a very similar Bill was before the House, 
and on the question of the second reading 
received the votes of a large majority of 
the House. Such a result would imply 
a strong opinion in favour of the Bill 
out-of-doors. Some important petitions 
had been presented, and he himself had 
presented a petition from Manchester 
signed by 5,000 persons in favour of this 
Bill. If they had party organizations such 
petitions would not be remarkable ;_ but 
when no such organizations existed these 
petitions showed that there must be very 
strong reasons indced in favour of the mea- 
sure. Anhon. Member spoke of the great 
danger of such a change, and of the diffi- 
culty of reconciling it to the general laws of 
the country; but he (Mr. Jacob Bright) be- 
lieved that the laws of England would haveto 
adapt themselves to the feeling among the 
people of what was just, and he was never 
more certain of anything than that the 
principle on which this Bill rested would 
ultimately receive the assent of the great 
majority of the people of England. He 
did not happen to be in the position which 
had been referred to by an hon. Member in 
having married a woman with a much larger 
property than himself, Ie could not agree 
with the hon. Member in thinking such a 
position a degradation; but he certainly 


should think it a degradation if he took upon , 


himself to spend such property without the 
consent of the person whom he believed 
te be the rightful owner. If the House 
agreed that it was a discredit to the husband 
to spend the money of the wife against her 
will, the wife ought to be in such a posi- 
tion as would prevent such a thing taking 
place. If, indeed, it could be shown that 
women were mentally incapacitated from 
holding and managing property to the ad- 
vantage of themselves and their families, 
he would acquiesce in the existing dis- 
qualification ; but it was impossible to en- 
dorse such a proposition when they remem- 
bered that widows and unmarried women 
who, unfortunately were more numerous 
in this than perhaps in any other civi- 
lized country, possessed the full control 
of their property and managed it suc- 
cessfully. No doubt there had been re- 


cent instances of women investing their | 
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money imprudently; but they had invariably 
been preceded by numbers of the other sex, 
and some of the leading commercial men 
in the country had been sharers in their 
misfortunes. It was pointed out by tho 
late Mr. Cobden that women in France 
generally held the purse, and it was the 
opinion of that great statesmen that they 
had certain moral qualifications which en- 
titled them to hold the purse. This was 
not in any sense a party question, and he 
was sure that if the hon. Member for 
Reading (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) went to a 
division hon. Members on both sides of the 
House would be found in the same Lobby 
with him. It might be a class question, 
but it was not so in any disagreeable 
sense. It was a class question only 
in this sense—that women of the up- 
per classes had already to a great ex- 
tent protected themselves, and the object 
was to enable those in the lower ranks to 
do the same. It would be easy to bring 
many illustrations to show the hardships 
of the present state of things. But it was 
hardly necessary, because everyone knew 
that where no protection was given wrong 
was inevitable. It would not be necessary, 
for example, to prove that if there was no 
law against burglary, burglaries would be 
committed. If married women were not pro- 
tected they would be sure to suffer wrong. 
A letter that had been placed in his hands 
from a lady in Manchester gave some strik- 
ing instances of the eruel and oppressive 
operation of the present law. One was 
that of a woman who had a good business 
as a shopkeeper, and whose husband sold 
off her stock-in-trade and houseliold furni- 
ture, which were her property before 
marriage, and went away to America, 
leaving her quite destitute. This led to an 
application to a magistrate; but the magis- 
trate could only say he was sorry, but 
there was no remedy, as the husband had 
not exceeded his legal power. Another 
was the case of an elderly lady of consi- 


'derable property in Manchester, who had 


married a much younger man than herself. 
Her husband wasted all her property and 
deserted her. She was taken to the work- 
house and died there. If she had had the 
power she would doubtless when half her 
property had been squandered have secured 
the remainder. The letter further men- 
tioned that a woman employed by the 
writer as a laundress told her that during 
her husband’s life, when she earned a 
pound or two she dared not put it in the 
bank, but had to conceal the money. 
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Since he (Mr. Jacob Bright) had had | 
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| be enabled to earn money happily, and in 


the honour of a seat in that House, confis- the light of day, whereas in many cases they 


cation appeared to be the strongest charge | 
that could be brought against any pub- | 
lic man or measure, but it seemed to | 


him that confiscation, or something just as | 


cruel, was taking place in thousands of 
cases every week in this country. It was 
said that England was on a par with other 
countries in its legislation for the protection | 
of the property of women, but this was a 
mistake. In 
Canada women had received the protection 
which was now sought to be given them by 


this Bill, and in some of the most important 


countries in Europe women were entitled 
to much greater protection than they re- 


ceived here, It was well-known that the hus- | 


band could not alienate the wife’s freehold; 


if, then, land which was the property of wo- 


men should be seeured to them, Consols and 


bank shares or cash should also be secured | 


to them; and, on the other hand, if the 
husband had the right to spend the wife’s 
money invested in railway or bank shares, 
or in the bank, he had just as much moral 
right to alienate the land and squander the 
value of the freehold. 


than another, it was that which attached 
to what a man had himself created ; 
to his mind property created or earned by 
a woman was still more sacred, 
she had given a much larger portion of 
her life for every pound sterling she earned 
than a man would have to do. Nature 


had put barriers in the way of her earning | 
her own subsistence, and the law, instead | 
weakness, denied her the | 


of assisting her 
commonest protection. If the Bill were not 
now passed, he believed that the time was 
not far distant when either this or a similar 
measure would be passed. 
act of justice to women and children ; and | 


there could be no such act which was not the supplies whenever 


also an act of justice to men, for the chil- 
dren of one generation were the men of the 
next. With an increase of independence, 


such as the Bill would secure, there would | 


be an increase of respect for women—of | 


real respect, which is a thousand times 


more valuable than the conventional polite- | 
If | 
this Bill were passed thousands of homes | 


ness which it is always so easy to pay. 


would be less miserable, many children 
would be educated who are now neglected, 
and many families would be supported by 
the industry of the mother who are obliged 
to seek parish relief. A stimulus would be 
given to the industry of women ; they would | 


Mr. Jacob Bright 


the United States and in | 


If there were one | 
title to the possession of property stronger | 


but | 


beeause 


It would be an | 


‘had now to earn it by stealth. Le believed 
no measure the public was likely to obtain 
| through that Ilouse in his lifetime would 
| confer a greater benefit on the entire com. 
| munity than that now proposed by the hon, 
| Member for Reading. 
| Mr. LOWE: Sir, the question before 
the House is simply this — ought the 
| Common Law with regard to the Property 
of married women to stand ornot? There 
| is not the slightest oceasion for going into 
minute details or technicalities. It is that 
large question which we have before us, 
Now, the Common Law is this—that the 
personal property of married women, whe- 
ther possessed before or acquired after her 
marriage, is not hers at all, but is the 
absolute property of her husband, and that 
(the land of a married woman is for the 
benefit of the husband during her life, and 
in the event of his surviving her is his pro- 
| perty, in case there are children by the 
| marriage, till his death. Is that right or 
not? The question is not that which was 
stated by the hon. and learned Member 
fer Colchester (Mr. Karslake), whether 
this can be traced up to a long succession 
|of ages in the most barbarous times, and 
whether it has been confirmed and con- 
| solidated and built up into an edifice—the 
question is, on what is that edifice founded? 
Is it founded on justice and righteousness, 
equality and fairness, or is it founded on 
| injustice, tyranny, and oppression? That 
surely is a very simple question, and there 
is no need to talk about disturbing social 
order in families and about destroying the 
husband's influence over the wife, which 
| is saying in so many words that unless you 
put the whole property of a married couple 
into the hands of the husband and give 
him, like this House, the aggeohed stopping 
he thinks proper, 
| there is no chance of concord and harmony 
in the marriage state. Let us dismiss 
considerations of this kind, because we 
have to go to those which are much more 
elementary. The law holds that when a 
| man ora woman has got property they are 
not bound to show that they will makea 
good use of it, so as to make it conduce to 
social good or to anybody’s good. They 
have got it, it is their possession, and it is 


| 
respected as such, with the single exception 


|of married women. If a woman possesses 
property and is married, the law, being no 
doubt afraid the husband might tyrannically 
take it from her, puts that tem :pta ition out 
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of his reach by taking the property away | has a settlement made for her by decree 
and giving it to him all at once. That is | of the Court ; and if a woman have a legacy 
the simple state of the law. Now show | left to her after marriage the Court will 
me what crime there is in matrimony that | compel the husband to make a small set- 
it should be visited with the same punish- | tlement upon her. That is an admission 
ment as high treason—namely, confisca- | on the part of the Court of Chancery that 
tion, for that is really the fact. The pro- | the present law is unjust. Thus the prac- 
perty is as much confiscated and taken | tice of mankind and the voice of the higher 
from the woman and her children by the | Courts are alike against it. In ordinary 
husband as if she had committed a eapital | cases we allow persons to retain the pro- 
offence ; it is gone from her for ever. It | perty to which they are entitled until a 
js for those who uphold this, not to talk | case is made out for depriving them of it. 
about social strife, but to show how, on | Is there no practical mischief arising from 
any principles of equity and justice, it can | the present state of things ? Observe this, 
be justified. Now let us take the opinion | that the mischief does not occur through 
of mankind on the subject. Suppose a | the negligence of the parties, but through 
girl has a considerable property, and that | the action of the law, because a woman 
she has a father or a guardian, what, in the | is in a condition to make terms after mar- 
view alike of those who oppose and those | riage as well as before. But the law steps 
who support this Bill, is the duty of the | in, and that which occurs is principally and 
father or guardian? Clearly to make a/ primarily owing tothe operation of the law. 
marriage settlement in order to protect | Cases sometimes oceur in which a man 
her property. Why so, if the Common Law | without a shilling marries a woman with 
js just? The common sense of mankind, | landed property. [le becomes the tenant 
the natural affections of mankind, the prae- | for his own life by the courtesy of England. 
tice of mankind, utterly condemn this law, | He takes a dislike to her, he studies the 
and its operation is systematically avoided | law of cruelty, and having adopted a course 
by special contracts made to remedy its| whieh just prevents her from getting a 
injustice. Every marriage settlement that | judicial separation, he drives her from her 
is made is a tacit protest against it. Well, | home, and his children with her, to live in 
now, what is the duty of the law ?—for | poverty, and almost in need, where they 
we siiting here as legislators have just as | are unknown, while he keeps a great estab- 
much a duty to perform as fathers or | lishment, perhaps on her estate and at her 
guardians. The only occasion when our! expense, and is a great person in the 
duty comes into play is when from any|county. And that is done not through 
reason, whether accident or improvidence, | her fault or negligence, but by the iniquity 
no marriage settlement is made ; and what | of the law, which puts it in his power to 
ought we to do? Why, surely we ought | do this by taking her property from her, 
to put ourselves in loco parentis, and show | and enables him to fatten upon the spoils 
towards the persons we are bound to pro-| of her whom he has sworn to love and 
tect just the same feelings of kindness and | cherish. Then there is the very common 
beneficence, and the same wish to protect | case of the legacy left to the wife and 
and spare them from injury, which the | taken and squandered by the husband, We 
parent or guardian is bound to show to his | are responsible for this if we allow these 
child or ward. We cannot make the same | things to be done. Let us put aside all 
provision that they ean, because we do not | questions of social policy and marital rights, 
know the circumstances of each case, and | and ask ourselves whether anything can be 
ean only deal with cases generally ; but I | shown to justify usin taking away property 
maintain that where a change of condition | from one person and giving it, without any 
has not been provided for by special con- | consideration, to another? We are actually 
tract it is the duty of the law to make as | giving a premium to a man to run away 
just a settlement as it ean for the gene- | with a girl and marry her without the con- 
rality. And what is the most just settle-| sent of her parents. If a man makes 
ment? Is it to give over the whole of | honourable love to a girl the matter is 
her property to her husband? Is that | carefully looked to by her parents and 
discharging the duty we undertake? We | guardians, and her property is settled upon 
have Courts of Equity totemper the severity | her. But if a man can induce a young 
of the Common Law, and which themselves | woman to leave her father’s house and 
order a settlement to be made in certain | marry him her property becomes his abso- 
cases, A ward of the Court of Chancery | lutely, so that it is to the interest of the 
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man to marry her without the knowledge 
of her parents and without settlement. 
For these reasons I cannot let this Bill 
pass a second reading without bearing my 
testimony to the flagrant iniquity of the 
present law. Should we make such a law 
for India, or any dependency into which 
we were introducing a law of marriage ? 
The hon. Member for Chippenham (Mr. 
Goldney) says that a husband might use 
the property of his wife so as to get credit; 
but if a woman allowed her husband to 
use her property in business she would be- 
come a dormant partner, and her property 
would be fairly liable to pay the debts thus 
contracted. I trust that my hon. Friend 
will persevere with his Bill. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, 
I agree that we ought not to discuss this 
question from a party point of view ; but 
although it may be necessary to give 
greater protection to married women in 
the disposal of their property and earnings, 
the change proposed to be made in the law 
by this Bill is so great that in its present 
form I am not prepared to assent to it. 
The right hon, Gentleman says that women 
in the upper classes are protected by a 
settlement made before marriage, and that 
this is the best proof of the errors and 
wickedness of the Common Law. But 
marriage settlements are framed not only 
to protect the wife; but to take care that 
on her part she does not make away with 
the property and prevent the children of 
the mariage from being benefited by it. 


A marriage settlement is never made for | 


the benefit and protection of the wife alone. 
Hon. Members who have argued in favour 
of this Bill have forgotten the extent of 
the change which it proposes to make in 
the present law. It is true that the wife 
gives up a certain amount of interest in her 
property to her husband, but what does 
she getin return? Perfeet immunity from 
the debts contracted by herself. A wife 
may order goods for which her husband 
must pay. The Bill proposes to treat the 
married woman as if she were a feme sole. 
What is the object of so treating her ? 
That if the husband falls sick or otherwise 
and the wife can make an income, she is 
tu be entitled to prevent the husband from 
spending a single shilling she gets. The 
next consequence is that she must be 
entitled to be sued in her own name. But 
if you sue the wife for the debts she con- 
tracts are you to sue the husband also? 
The husband will still be liable for the 
debts she contracts, so that you will have 


wht. LOW! 
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| an action brought against her, and the serew 
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will be put upon the husband so that he 
must pay the debts or allow the wife to go 
to‘prison. Again, if the husband refuses 
to provide for his children, he is under a 
Common Law liability to maintain them, 
But by this Bill, even if the wife should be 
earning an income of £3, £4, or £5 4 
week, the Common Law liability will stil] 
attach to the husband to maintain his 
children, while the wife will be under no 
liability to contribute to their maintenance, 


| After this we come to the property of the 


married woman. The principle laid down 
appears to be that if no settlement is made 
at marriage everything that is the wife's 
will remain hers. She may engage in any 
trade or speculation and the husband will 
have no control over it. I do not think 
that this would be a wise or a prudent law, 
The next clause is also objectionable, It 
has a retrospective effect, and clauses of 
this kind always require great care and 
attention. Up to this time persons have 
married on the assumption that the law 
will dispose of their personal estate as it 
has hitherto done. But the clause alters 
the law by enacting that— 

** Every woman married before this Act has 
come into operation shall, notwithstanding her 
coverture, have and hold all the real and per- 
sonal estate her title to which shall accrue after 
this Act shall have come into operation, free from 
the debts and obligations of her husband and from 
his control and disposition, in all respects as if 
she had continued unmarried.” 


So that persons who have married on the 
assumption that the estate shall belong to 
the husband will find that the Bill makes 
an entire change in the rights enjoyed by 
the husband. The next clause enacts that— 


“The earnings of a married woman in any 
trade or other occupation carried on by her sepa- 
rately from the trade or other occupation of her 
husband shall be deemed to be her personal 
estate.” 

Then comes a clause the extent and scope 
of which the hon. Member cannot have 
observed. A husband is not to be liable 
“ for the debts of his wife contracted be- 
fore marriage, and shall not be liable ia 
damages for any wroug committed by her.” 
What is the effect of that clause? The 
effect of making the wife a feme sole will 
be that if the lady drives out in a carriage 
with the servants under her own control and 
the carriage comes into collision with any- 
thing or anybody, she commits a wrong p0s- 
sibly against some one. But is the wrong 
committed by her or by her husband ? You 
say that the wife acts as a feme sole, and, 
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whether she has a shilling of her own or 
not, you are to sue her and not her husband. 
Ifa husband supplies his wife with a horse 
and carriage, and a wrong is thereby com- 
mitted, is not that a wrong that ought 
to be redressed by the husband ? 
it is said that a great deal of suffering 
exists among the lower class of women 
in consequence of the present state of 
the law. But why should you alter the 
whole law of England to meet particular 
eases? The hon. Member for Manchester 
(Mr. Jacob Bright) has told us of the 
number of persons who have petitioned in 
favour of this Bill. No doubt the persons 
sho sign these petitions think that the 
wrongs of a certain class ought to be re- 
dressed or remedied; but they could not 
have known the extent of the change which 
it proposed to make in the law of this 
country. The 20 and 21 Vict. contains 
aclause to the principle of which I entirely 
assent, and which protects women of the 
poorer class in the enjoyment of their 
earnings. 


{Juxz 10, 1868} 


Then. 


I would be the first to assist | 


the hon. and learned Member for Reading | 


(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) in extending the bene- 
fit of that law, and in giving protection to 
the poorer classes, but I protest against 


making a change in the whole law to effect 


this object. The Bill, in fact, proposes 


such an immense change in the law as to) 
make it necessary in Committee to strike | 


By 


out a great number of the clauses. 


the Act to which I have referred —the | 


Divoree Act —a clause which has been 


productive of very beneficial consequences | 


enacts that where the husband has de- 
serted the wife she shall be allowed to go 
before a magistrate and obtain protection 
for the enjoyment of her earnings. It 
may be that this clause does not go far 


enough, and that in cases of cruelty or ill- | 
introduced into the House by Sir Erskine 


treatment arising from dissipation some 


further protection may be necessary, but | 


the powers of the Divorce Act might be 
extended without altering the entire law 
of this country. I think that this Bill 
would create a great social change, and 
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the hon, Gentleman really wishes to effect, 
and a much simpler measure would meet 
the hardships which, no doubt, often occur 
among the labouring classes. 

Mr. J. STUART MILL: Perhaps, Sir, 
those who, like myself, support the exten- 
sion of political rights to women, should 
desire the rejection of this Bill, because 
it is quite certain that its rejection would 
give an extraordinary impulse to the move- 
ment for giving the suffrage to women which 
has already advanced with so much vigour. 
But I confess that I should like my own 
sex to have the credit of giving up unjust 
and impolitic privileges before they are 
brought under the influence of other mo- 
tives than their own good feelings. The 
debate has produced several most gratify- 
ing expreszions of feeling, more especially 
the able and persuasive speech of the hon. 
Member for Manchester (Mr. Jacob Bright) 
and the logical and high-principled address 
of the right hon. Member for Calne (Mr. 
Lowe). The hon. and learned Member 
for Colchester (Mr. Karslake) said with 
great truth that the real authors of the 
Bill are not present, and he seemed to 


think they must be persons in whose eyes 


any change in existing institutions must 
be an improvement. I am sorry the hon, 
Gentleman has left the Ilouse, as I could 
have informed him who some of those per- 
sons are. I do not suppose the hon, Gen- 
tleman was aware that among the persons 
whom he was condemning were those emi- 
nent socialists and revolationists the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for War; the noble Lord having 
been, along with that distinguished Judge, 
Sir Lawrence Peel, a member of the com- 
mittee of the Social Science Association 
by whom the Bill was drawn up which was 


Perry; and the right hon. Gentleman having 


| taken the chair at a public meeting held 


in support of its principles. The hon. 
Gentleman is aware that the right hon. 
Recorder of London (Mr. Russell Gurney) 


that you are proposing by it to put a| isa supporter of the Bill, because his name 
married woman on the same footing as a/is on the back of it; but he seems to 


If she is to be entitled to her sepa- | think 


that Gentleman’s absence inten- 


rate earnings she ought, at least, to be/ tional, though, as a lawyer, it is strange 


equally liable to maintain his and her 
family. If these and other necessary 
alterations are to be made the Bill would, 
I] fear, require more consideration than 
tan be given to it in the present Session. 
I have considered the subject without party 
feeling, but the Bill goes far beyond what 





he should not have known that the Recor- 
der’s absence is caused by his presiding 
in his Court. That conscientious and feel - 
ing Judge was very desirous of being pre- 
sent, and would, from his judicial expe- 
rience, have put the House in posses- 
sion of the real effects of the present 
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law, and afforded to the Attorney Gene- 
ral and the hon. Member for Colches- 
ter some information as to the true work- 
ing of that power in the Divorce Act to 
which allusion has been made. It is only 
in cases of desertion that this power comes 


into exercise, and that the magistrate has | 


power to make orders of protection ; but 
cases are continually happening, some 
within my own knowledge, in which the 
husband just avoids the amount of deser- 
tion which would enable the magistrate to 
give protection to the wife. Ie stays away 
for a sufficient time to enable her to accum- 
ulate a small sum, and then lives with her 
just long enough to squander it. As, how- 
ever, the Attorney General has expressed 
a willingness to extend and improve the 
operation of that Act, I trust that he 
will himself introduce a Bill on the sub- 
ject. There has been, indeed, on the part 
of the Legislature a wonderful overlooking 
of the need of some such protection. Even 
in cases where the words ‘to her separate 
use”’ introduced by the Court of Chancery for 
the wife’s protection, have been employed, 
the sole effect of the words is that the trus- 
tees cannot pay the income of the settled 
property except upon the wife’s receipt 
That is a perfect protection if the wife is 
living away from her husband ; but if she 
is living with him, the money immediately 
becomes the husband’s income, and he 
has a right to take it from her the mo- 
ment she receives it. 
the inhabitants of this country are now 
in the anomalous position of having im- 
posed on them, without their having done 
anything to deserve it, what we inflict as 
a penalty on the worst criminals. Like 
felons they are incapable of holding pro- 
perty. And the class of women who are 
in that position are married women, whom 
we profess a desire to surround with marks 
of honour and dignity. It seems to be 
the opinion of those who oppose the mea- 
sure tlat it is impossible for society to 
exist on a harmonious footing between two 
persons unless one of them has absolute 
power over the other. This may have 
been the case in savage times, but we 
are advanced beyond the savage state ; 
and I believe it is not found that civilized 
men or women cannot live with their 
brothers or with their sisters except on 
such terms, or that business cannot be suc- 
cessfully carried on unless one partner has 


the absolute mastery over the other. The | 


family offers a type and a school of the 
relation of superiors and inferiors, exem- 


Mr. J. Stuart Mill 


{COMMONS} 


A large portion of | 
| other alterations of the law will be neces- 
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| plified in parents and children; it should 
also offer a type and a school of the re. 
| lation of equality, exemplified in husband 
and wife. I am not insensible to the evils 
which husbands suffer from bad and un 
principled wives. Happily the sufferings 
of slavery extend to the slave master ag 
well as to the slave. But if you want to 
give the wife the strongest possible mo- 
tive to strain to the utmost her claims 
against the property of her husband, what 
‘step more effectual for this object could 
be taken than to enact that she should 
have no rights of her own, and should be 
entirely dependent upon what she cay 
extract from the husband? It is only by 
doing justice to people that we ean hope to 
prevent their encroaching on the rights of 
others. Would the hon. Member for 
Colchester accept for himself exclusion 
from all rights of property, on condition 
that some one else should pay his debts, 
and make atonement for his wrongs? The 
Attorney General certainly hit the weakest 
part of the Bill when he pointed out 
that, if the rights of husband and wife 
were to be equal, their obligations ought 
also to be equal. If the Bill gets into Com- 
mittee it will be necessary to alter some of 
the clauses so as to establish an obligation 
equally on both parties. The Bill will no 
doubt require a great deal of consideration, 
not so much in regard to the omission of any 
of the clauses as to the addition of others, 
It is very true that if the Bill passes, many 


| sary ; for when the law is founded on a bad 
| principle much re-adjustment is necessi- 
tated by the adoption of a good one. But 
if it- should please the [louse to refer the 
Bill to a Select Committee, there are hon, 
and learned Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House quite capable of proposing such al- 
terations as will make the Bill work 
smoothly. 

Mr. DENMAN said, he could only 
agree to support the second reading of 
this Bill on the understanding that the 
whole subject was then referred to the 
consideration of a Seleet Committee. As 
the Bill at present stood it contained much 
that neither aceorded with the existing 
principles of the law, nor the social hap- 
piness of the community. Many changes 
would be required in the Bill; many clauses 
of great importance were doubtful ; many 
fresh clauses would be required, and 8 
large amount of law was involved in the 
discussion. The technicalities with refer- 


| ence to the subject, he need hardly say, 
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were but little known to the majority of | 
the Members of the House. He doubted | 
if many hon. Members knew what the, 
courtesy of England meant, which was to | 
be reserved by the Bill. Nothing but a 
Select Committee would be a sufficient tri- 
bunal for the consideration of this Bill in 
the first instance ; and this was so impor- 
tant a subject that it also ought to be 
understood that even after the Bill came 
back from the Select Committee hon. 
Members reserved to themselves the right 
to support or oppose any portions of it. 
For his own part he thought much more 
good would be effected by altering the 
20 & 21 Vict. than attempting to pass so 
sweeping and mischievous a Bill as the 
present was in the shape in which it had 
been introduced to the [ouse. 

Viscount GALWAY said, he thought 
it a pity the author of the Bill had not 
considered that question in connection with 
the marriage service. After the speech of 
the hon. Member for Westminster it was 
impossible that the marriage service could 
remain as it was. A woman could hardly 
say that she would love, honour, and obey 
a man when it was distinctly averred by 
the hon. Member for Westminster that she 
was to be a feme sole, Instead of the 
words hitherto used in the marriage ser- 
vice, the woman should in future say she 
was to enter into a partnership with the 
man on equal terms. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE pointed out 
that the noble Lord who had just spoken 
appeared to have forgotten that the words 
of the marriage service were not now in 
harmony with the existing law, because they 
declared that the husband endowed his wife 
with all his worldly goods, whereas, in fact, 
everything which the wife possessed became 
her husband’s. The tendency of the speech 
of the hon. and learned Member for Col- 
chester (Mr. Karslake) reminded him very 
much of the lines in ** The Taming of the 
Shrew,’’ addressed by Petruchio to Katha- 
nmna— 

“I will be master of what is mine qwn : 

She is my goods, my chattels ; she is my house, 

My household-stuff, my field, my barn, 

My horse, my ox, my ass, my anything.” 
The question before the House was, after all, 
one which ought to be discussed upon social 
grounds. The first point to be considered 
was whether the Common Law was just 
or not; and the second was whether the 
Bill he proposed would remedy the evils, | 
or at least one which would not be) 
accompanied by evils equal to those he} 


jJuwz 10, 1868} 


|eaped from its operation. 


| Common Law were to be perceived. 
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sought to remove. If he wished to condemn 
the Common Law he had only to go to the 
Conrts of Equity, for that purpose. If they 
looked at the decisions of the Judges of 
those Courts they would find them con- 
stantly speaking of the severity of the Com- 


mon Law, and they had introduced a system 


under which, by means of marriage sett!o- 
ments, all the wealthy classes really es- 
The system, 
however, of settlements and trusteeships 
was quite inapplicable to persons of small 
means, on account of the difficulties and 
expenses attending it. It was particularly, 
however, with reference to the labouring and 
poorer classes that the evil effects of the 
Since 
the introduction of the Bill he had received 


| a great number of communications pointing 


out cases of hardship arising from the law, 
but would not weary the House by reading 
more than one or two of them. In a letter 
which he had received from the Rev. 
Septimus Hansard, the rector of Bethnal 
Green—a clergyman of great experience 
among the labouring classes—the writer 
said— 

“My own experience leads me to believe that 
to raise the social position of women among the 
lower classes, by securing to them their separate 
property, would be of great benefit. Cases come 
before me constantly of idle and profligate men 
taking the earnings of the industrious wile for their 
own selves. Not long ago I had to help a poor 
woman through her confinement, who had saved 
from her earnings a little money to meet this 
emergency. I[ler husband was a drunkard, and 
finding she had a supply, ascertained the source, 
and beat her in her weak condition in the most 
brutal manner until she delivered up her money. 
I do not think he would have done this if he had 
not known that legally the money was his own.” 
Mrs. Phillips of Manchester wrote to him 
that that subject excited much interest 
among the working classes, many of whom 
had signed petitions in favour of the Bill 
remark that they had near friends or rela- 
tions who needed its protection. One mar- 
ried woman in signing the petition, said— 

“] have a husband who is a clever workman, 
and can earn good wages when he pleases, but I 
go out asa daily cook and make money. Thishe 
takes from me, leaving me penniless whenever he 
chooses. So I have left him, and for the present 
taken refuge with friends who would put me into 
some way of earning money but for fear of his 
coming and seizing all.” 

He admitted that these were exceptional 
eases ; but still they were numerous; and 
it should be remembered that laws were 
wanted to restrain not the good and gene- 
rous, but those who were the very reverse. 
The remedy of protection orders, referred 
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to by the Attorney General, was wholly 
inefficient, many poor women naturally ob- 
jecting to apply to a magistrate against 
their husbands. The right thing to do was 
to repeal the Common Law, which gave 
everything the wife had to the husband. It 
was said the measure would introduce 
divisions into families ; but the experience 
of its working in America refuted that as- 
sertion. During the last twenty years 
almost all the Northern States had legisla- 
ted in that direction, and had now arrived 
at the very point at which he wished to 
place the law of England. That was the 
case especially in New England, where the 
principle of his Bill had been in operation 
twelve years; and in regard to that ex- 
periment in New England, he had received 
a letter from Judge Washbourne, once the 
Governor ofa State, and now the Professor 


of Law in an American University, in which | 


he said— 
“Tt is now more than twenty-five years that 
the subject of the independent ownership by 


married women of their separate property has | 


been a subject of consideration by our Courts and 


Legislatures, and the course of action has from | 


time to time uniformly been in the direction of a 
more rather than a less independent right over 
their property by married women. I believe any 
attempt to go back to the Common Law would find 
little favour at this day. So far as my own ob- 
servation extends, I have seen no mischievous 
consequences growing out of the change. It cer- 
tainly makes wives more independent in the mat- 
ter of property than the Common Law did. But | 
have never known it to breed discord or discon- 
tent in families ; it often saves a family from the 
consequences of the recklessness or misfortunes of 
the husband or father by saving from the reach 
of the creditors the estate which belongs to the 
wife. Iam free to say that although I regarded 
the first inroad upon the Common Law as to the 
rights of husbands in their wives’ estates with ap- 
prehension that it would cause angry and unkind 
feelings in families, and open the door for fraud, 
so far as his creditors were concerned, I am so far 
convinced to the contrary that I would not be 
one to restore that Common Law if | could.” 


Similar testimony was given by the head of 
one of the largest manufacturing firms in 
New England, and also from Mr. Dudley 
Field, the eminent jurist, of New York. 
The latter gentleman said that in the 
State of New York the law had been 
changed twenty years ago as regards pro- 
perty, but had been extended to earnings 
ouly six years. The only part of the Union 
in which the new system had not been 
adopted was the Southern States, where, 
since the emancipation of the negroes, 
great dissatisfaction had arisen from the 
state of the law. Formerly, marriage being 


illegal between slaves, what property the | 


Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 


{COMMONS} 
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masters allowed the negresses to hold was 
their own; but when the slaves were set 
free, and got married in great numbers, it 
was found that the black men were very 
willing to see their wives work while they 
themselves remained idle, because the law, 
like our Common Law, gave them power 
over the wives’ earnings. The result was 
that the rage for matrimony abated, the 
negresses preferring to remain single and 
enjoy their own property as they did before 
emancipation. He had heard it stated that 
in some of the manufacturing towns of our 
own country where women worked for high 
wages a similar phenomenon presented itself 
—a matter which those who felt strongly 
about the sanctity of marriage would do 
well to pounder. There were many colla- 
teral questions, such as the extent to which 
the wife should contribute to the expenses 
of the household, and others into which he 
could not then enter, but which had been 


| carefully considered, and with which, whe- 


ther in Committee of the Whole House, or 
in a Select Committee on the Bill, he would 
be prepared to deal. The clause with re- 
ference to tenants by courtesy he was ready 
to omit from the Bill. In conclusion, be- 
lieving that the measure would confer a 
great boon on the labouring classes, le 
hoped the House would not refuse it a 
second reading. 


Question put, “ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.’’ 


The House divided :—Ayes 123 ; Noes 
23. 


AYES. 

Craufurd, E. H. J. 
Crossley, Sir F. 
Davenport, W. Bb. 
Davey, R. 

Davie, Sir H. R. F, 
Denman, hon. G. 
Devereux, R. J. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dixon, G. 
Dimsdale, R. 

Duff, M. E. G. 
Dutton, hon. R. H. 
Edwards, H. 
Ewing, H. E. Crum- 
Faweett, [1. 
Fildes, J. 

Fordyce, W. D. 
Forster, C. 
Forster, W. E. 
Gavin, Major 
Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Glyn, G. G. 

Gorst, J. FE. 

Gray, Sir J. 
Grenfell, H. R. 


Akroyd, E. 

Allen, W. S. 
Amberley, Viscount 
Baines, E. 

Bass, M. T. 

Bazley, T. 

Beaumont, W. B. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
Blake, J, A. 
Bonham-Carter, J. 
Brady, J. 

egy ne rs 
Bright, J. (Manchester) 
Browne, Lord J. T, 
Bruce, rt. hon, H, A. 
Buxton, C. 

Candlish, J. 

Cave, T. 

Cavendish, Lord F. C, 
Cheetham, J. 

Childers, I]. C. E. : 
Clay, J. 

Clinton, Lord A. P. 
Cowen, J. 

Cowper, hon, H. F. 
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Greville-Nugent, Col. 
Hadfield, G. 
Hankey, T. 
Hardeastle, J. A. 
Headlam, rt. hn. T, E, 
Ilenderson, J. 
iolden, I. 

Hornby, W. H. 
Hughes, W. B, 
Hurst, R. OH. 

Hutt, rt. hn. Sir W. 
Ingham, R. 

Jervoise, Sir J. C. 
Kavanagh, A. 
Kinglake, A. W. 
Lawson, rt. hn. J. A. 
Leatham, W. H. 
Leeman, G. 

Liord, Sir T. D. 
Locke, J. 

Lowe, rt. hon. R, 
M‘Laren, D. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Melly, G. 

Mill, J. S. 

Moffatt, G. 

Moncreiff, rt. hon. J. 
Monk, C. J. 

Moore, C. 

Morrison, W. 

Neate, C. 

Nicol, J. D. 

O’Brien, Sir P. 
O’Conor Don, The 
O'Donoghue, The 
Ogilvy, Sir J. 
Padmore, R. 

Parry, T’. 

Peel, A. W. 


Burials 


Peel, J. 

Percy, Mjr.-Gn. Lord H. 
im, J. 

Pollard-Urqubart, W. 

Potter, E 

Potter, T. B. 

Power, Sir J. 

Price, W. P. 

Pryse, E. L. 

Rameay, J. 

Robertson, D, 

Roebuck, J, A. 

Russell, A. 

St. Aubyn, J 

Samuda, J. D'A 

Samuelson, B. 

Sherriff, A. C. 

Smith, J. 

Smith, J. A. 

Smith, J. B. 

Stacpoole, W. 

Synan, E. J. 

Taylor, P. A. 

Thompson, M. W. 

Trevelyan, G. O,. 

Vernon, Il. F. 

Villiers, rt. hon. C, P. 

Vivian, 

Waldegrave-Leslie, hon. 
G 


Watkin, E. W. 
Whitbread, S. 

White, J. 

Whitworth, B. 
Winterbotham, I. 8, P. 


TELLERS. 
Lefevre, G. J. S. 
Martin, P. W. 


NOES. 


Antrobus, E. 

Ayrton, A. S. 
Barnett, H. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Barttelot, Colonel 
Bass, A. 

Beach, Sir M. I. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Beecroft, G. S. 
Bentinck, G. C. 


Bernard, hn. Col. H. B. 


Booth, Sir R. G. 
Broce, Sir II. Il. 
Bruen, H. 

Caleraft, J. H. M. 
Carter, S. 
Cartwright, Colonel 
Cave, rt. hon. S, 
Chambers, M. 

Clive, G. 


Cochrane, A.D. R.W.B. 


Cole, hon. H. 

Cole, hon. J. L. 

Corry, rt. hon. I. L, 
Cooper, E. H. 

Cox, W. T. 

Dalgiish, R. 

De La Poer, E, 
Dodson, J. G. 

Dunne, rt. hn. General 
Dyott, Colonel R. 


Eckersley, N. 
Edwards, Sir H. 
Egerton, E. C. 
Eliot, Lord 

Feilden, J. 
Fellowes, E. 
Fergusson, Sir J. 
Floyer, J. 

Galway, Viscount 
Garth, R. 

Goldney, G. 
Goodson, J. 

Gore, J. R. O. 
Gore, W. R. O. 
Graham, W. 
Graves, S. R. 
Griffith, C. D. 
Grove, 'T. F. 
Guinness, Sir A. E, 
Gwyn, H. 

Ilamilton, Lord C, 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Lardy, rt. hon. G. 
Harris, J. D. 
Tlartley J. 

Hay, Sir J. C. D. 
Hlenley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Herbert, rt. hn. gen. P. 
Hildyard, T. B. 'T. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Holmesdale, Viscount 
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Paget, T. T. 

Patten, rt. hon, Col. W. 

Pease, J. W. 

Powell, F. S. 

Pritchard, J. 

Read, C. S. 

Russell, Sir C. 

Sclater- Booth, G. 

Scourfield, J. H. 

Seymour, G, I. 

Simonds, W. B. 

Speirs, A. A. 

Stanley, Lord 

Stronge, Sir J. M. 

Sykes, Colonel W. H. 

Taylor, Colonel 

Thorold, Sir J. H. 

Tottenham, Lieut.-Col. 
G. 


Horsfall, T. B. 
Hotham, Lord 
Howes, E. 
| Huddleston, J. W. 
ITunt, rt. hon. G. W. 
Karslake, Sir J. B. 
| Kekewich, S. T. 
Kelk, J. 
Kendall, N. 
Keown, W. 
) Knatehbull-ITagessen,E 
| Knight, F. W. 
| Lacon, Sir E. 
| Laird, J. 
| Lamont, J. 
| Langton, W. G. 
Lefroy, A. 
| Liddell, hon, H. G. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. C. 
Lindsay, Col. R. L. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lusk, A. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
Mahon, Viscount 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 
Mayo, Earl of 
Montagu, rt.hn. Lord R, 
Montgomery, Sir G. 
Morgan, O. 
Morris, G. 
Neville-Grenville, R. 
Noel, hon. G. J. Lopes, II. C. 
Paget, R. H. Hogg, Lieut.-Col. J. M. 
And the numbers being equal, Mr. 
SPEAKER stated that he should follow the 
} wise rule usually adopted in similar cases, 
by giving the House a further opportunity 
of considering the merits of the Bill ata 
future stage, and accordingly declared 
himself with the Ayes. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee 


And, on June 23, Committee nominated as fol- 
lows : Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Mr. Soricitor Gene- 
|rat, Mr. Lows, Mr. Russert Gurvey, Mr. 
Heaptam, Mr. Bacoatray, Sir Joun Simeon, Mr. 
Beacu, Sir Cotman O’Loouten, Mr. Ayrton, Mr. 
Gotpyey, Mr. Barnes, Mr. Bentixcx, Mr. Jacos 
Brient, and Mr. Powet. :—Power to send for 
persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
| quorum. 


Turner, C. 

Turnor, E. 

Vance, J. 

Vandeleur, Colonel 
Walpole, rt. hon, S. TH. 
Waterhouse, S. 

Welby, W. E. 
Whitmore, H. 
Williams, F. M, 

Wise, 1. C. 


TELLERS, 


BURIALS (IRELAND) BILL—[But 5,] 
(Mr. Monsell, Mr. Sullivan.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”"—(Mr. Monsell.) 

Tue Eart or MAYO said, he would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether, under 
existing circumstances, it was advantageous 
to proceed further with this Bill this Ses- 
sion? When it was under the considera- 
tion of the House laat year, he (the Earl 

oz 
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of Mayo) stated that he was favorable to 
its principle, Sinee then a considerable 
and influential deputation from the North 
of Ireland had waited upon the Lord 
Lieutenant and himself, and expressed 
themselves strongly in support of this 
measure. 
formed them that though he had de- 
elared himself in favour of the general 
principle of the Bill, he nevertheless 
thought that many alterations ought to be 
made in it before it became law. The 
question had, however, now assumed a 
different form. 
in the next Session a discussion 


Church in Ireland. 


cussed, he suhmitted to the right hon. 


Gentleman (Mr. Monsell) that it would be | 
more desirable to let the matter rest until | 


the new Parliament had decided upon 


the great constitutional question, which | 


would no doubt be shortly submitted to it. 


The grievance complained of in the pre- | 


sent Bill was really, after all, not a very 
serious one. By the Act known as 


Lord Plunket’s Act permission was given 
to persons of all creeds to bury, with- 
out asking leave of the incumbent, their 


dead in the burial-grounds to which the 
Bill related. 
imposed with regard to the burial service. 


In respect to the reading of any other | 


burial service than that of the Estab- 
lished Church it was required that a for- 
mal application should be made to the 
minister of the parish for leave to read 
such service. But it was further provided 
that in ease any incumbent should refuse 
to allow such interments, he should be 
obliged to state in writing to those who 


made application for permission his reasons | 
for that refusal as well as to transmit a! 
copy of those reasons to the Bishop of the | 
diocese, so that the refusal could not be a} 
matter of course, but must be based on | 


sufficient grounds. Some hardships had, 


no doubt, arisen under the operation of the 


present law, and he by no means wished 


to defend the conduct of the inenmbents | 
in some of those cases ; but, on the whole, | 
the causes of complaint were very few, and | 
under the cireumstances to which he had | 


referred he trusted his right hon. Friend 
would see the expediency of acceding to 
the appeal which he made to him for 
the postponement of the Bill. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he had no wish to 
re-open the discussion on the principle of 


The Earl of Mayo 


{COMMONS} 


He (the Earl of Mayo) in- | 


It was most probable that | 
would | 
arise involving the very existence of the | 
Seeing, then that such | 
a measure was likely to be so soon dis- | 


Conditions were, however, | 
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| the Bill, which the House affirmed on the 

second reading ; but if the noble Lord had 
| been present on that occasion he would 
| have been aware that great hardship had 
| been inflicted by the existing law, especially 
|on the Presbyterians. It would be a great 
disappointment to the people of Ireland if 
| immediate steps were not taken to provide 
|against the continuance of the grievance 
of which they complained. In whatever 
way the question of the Established Chureh 
should ultimately be settled, he saw no 
reason for not proceeding with the Bill on 
the present oceasion. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE denied that there 
was any case of hardship proved to justify 
the present Bill, except it was considered 9 
hardship that the Roman Catholic priests 
| —the arrogance of whose disposition was 
well-known—should be compelled to ask 
permission of the clergyman of the parish to 
| read their burial service over their dead in 
ithe Protestant burial-ground, which was 
| the property of the Chureh. He did not 
think that the project of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite and his party for the 
disestablishment and disendowment of the 
| Episcopal Church in Ireland would ever 
| become law. But even supposing that it 
should become law, this property—like all 
the other property of the Chureh—would 
fall into the hands of the Executive, to be 
| disposed of at the pleasure of Parliament, 
It appeared to him that the appeal of the 
noble Earl to the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite was reasonable. The right hon. 
Gentleman and his Friends either believed 
or did not believe that the property of 
the Irish Church would fall into the hands 
of the Executive, and if their anticipation 
was well-founded, Parliament would ulti- 
mately have the disposal of it in any way 
it deemed fitting. Then there was no 
reason for proceeding further with this 
measure. If they did not believe it their 
grievance amounted to this — that it was 
a degradation to the Roman Catholic priests 
to have to write a letter to the owner of a 
graveyard for leave to vead the burial 
service over the remains buried in it. He 
looked upon this Bill as a part of the 
system of aggression to which the Church 
of England was now exposed. The people 
of this country were gradually conscious of 
| the fact that, under the plea of grievance, 
| aggression upon the rights and property 
| of the Church was constantly perpetrated. 
| Mr. SYNAN said, that the instances of 
| hardships drawn from the North of Ire- 





| land alone had induced the House, on the 
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second reading, to affirm the principle of | at least before such burial to the officiating minister 
It was not so much the Roman | 


the Bill | of such church or chapel, or shall have been left 


Catholics as the Dissenters in Ireland who 
demanded this measure. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, he could 
not see why the progress of the Bill should | 
be at all affected by the question whether 
the Irish Church was or was not to be 
disestablished. In the former event the | 
churches would, in accordance with the 

Jan of the right hon. Member for South | 
Ricahshion, still remain in the hands of | 
the Protestant clergy, and there would in 
that ease be the same need for such legis- 
lation as his right hon. Friend the Member | 
for Limerick proposed as now. 


Motion, “That Mr. Speaker do now | 

leave the Chair,” agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Where Burials of Persons not | 
belonging to United Church of England | 
and Ireland take place in Burial Grounds } 
of such Church, Priest, &c., of other de- 
nomination may perform Service). 


Mr. LEFROY moved the following | 
Amendment in line 22, after ‘‘ chapel,”’ to 
insert— 

“Nor within one hour before the commence- | 
ment or after the conclusion of such celebration, 
nor during the time at which the incumbent or | 
minister of such church or chapel, or any other | 
minister or other ecclesiastical person, shall be | 
performing the burial service in such churchyard 
or graveyard : Provided also, That nothing herein 
contained shall be deemed to authorize the burial | 
of any dead body within the walls of any church | 
or chapel, or within twelve feet of the outside of 
wall thereof.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. MONSELL moved to insert, in line 
23, after the word ‘‘ chapel,”’ the words— | 

“ Nor during the performance of any other burial | 
service in the said churchyard or graveyard.” } 

Lox JOHN BROWNE moved to add | 
at the end of the clause the words— 

“Provided always, That nothing in this Act | 
shall confer any right of burial where no such 
right already exists.” 


Amendments agreed to. 


Mr. VANCE moved an Amendment 
that a day’s notice, in writing, of burial, 
should be given to the officiating minister 
of any such church or chapel. | 





Amendment proposed, at the end of the 
Clause, to add the words— 

Provided always, That notice in writing of the 
day and hour at which such burial is intended to 
take place shall have been given by such priest or | 
clergyman of such religious denomination one day 


| 
| 


j}eommend such a course, 


| thought some provision 
| adopted. 


at his place of abode.” —(Mr. Vance.) 
Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.’’ 


Mr. MONSELL objected to the Amend- 
ment as unnecessary. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that when the 
second reading of the Bill was under dis- 
cussion he pointed out to the right hon. 
Gentleman the necessity there was for 
providing some means to preserve order 


;and prevent collision between parties of 
| different religions. 


He thought the most 
ordinary feelings of decency would re- 
Whether the 
present provision was the best adapted for 
that purpose he did not know; but he 
ought to be 


Mr. CANDLISH was afraid that in 
certain circumstances the notice would be 
more likely to cause disorder than to pre- 
vent it, as in the case of the funeral being, 
however unavoidably, behind the time 
fixed. 

Mr. VANCE said, he would alter the 
word “ burial” in his Amendment to “‘ re- 


| ligious service.’’ 


Question put, ‘That the words, as 
| amended, be added to the Clause.” 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 91; 
Noes 122: Majority 31. 

Mr. ORMSBY GORE said, it would 
certainly be necessary that some notice 
should be given, and he would propose the 


| addition of the following words :— 


“ Provided always that notice in writing of the 


| day and hour on which such burial is intended to 


take place shall be given to the police by such 
priest or clergyman at least twelve hours before 
such burial.” 


Mr. LAWSON said, that the adoption 
of the Amendment would invite collision 
between contending parties. 

Mr. ORMSBY GORE intimated that if 
the right hon. Gentleman could effect the 
object he desired to accomplish in pro- 
posing the Amendment by the insertion 
of ditferent words he would be perfectly 
satisfied. 

Sir HENRY WINSTON - BARRON 
asked what was to be done in the case of a 
parish where there was no Protestant 
clergyman and no Protestant Church, 
That was the case of a parish in the 
county of Waterford. 

Mrz. DARBY GRIFFITH said, that 
the Bill was only intended to apply to 


2Y¥ 2 
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Protestant churchyards, and not to the| 


ease to which the hon. Baronet referred. 
Matters of this sort should not be hurried 
on for an ulterior purpose. 

Mr. VANCE said, it should be the 
object of all classes to prevent collision in 


the churchyards: and the right hon. | 


Gentleman (Mr. Monsell), as he had re- 


jected the Amendment proposed, should | 


bring up a clause of his own on the subject. 
A creat deal of ill-feeling would be ereated, 
and a great deal of outrage would oceur, 
should this Bill be passed ia its present 
shape. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that he had 


already brought up a clause founded upon 


a suggestion made on the second reading | 


by the right hon. Member for Oxford- 


shire (Mr. ITenley) to prevent two funeral | 


He 


services going on at the same time. 


felt the same interest as the hon. Gentle- | 


man in the preservation of law and order, 


and he thought that the means he had | 
adopted for that purpose were sufficient. | 


Was it to be supposed that any ministers 
of religion would take a course that would 
cause disturbance? There had not been 
anv disturbanee under the existing law, 
and he thought the danger of disturbance 
was not increased, but rather diminished, 
by this Bill. 

Mr. VANCE remarked that contending 
parties might unwittingly and without 
knowledge meet in the churchyards, and 
under such circumstances a collision would 
be inevitable. 


Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 2 and 3 agreed to. 

Mr. LEFROY proposed to insert the 


following clauses after Clause 1 :— 

“ Tt shall not be lawful for any person to enter 
the churchyard or graveyard attached or belong- 
ing to any rectory, vicarage, church, or chapel of 


such church, for the purpose of opening or making | 


any grave in such churchyard or graveyard, or to 
Open or make any such grave, unless such person 


shall be the sexton of such church or chapel, or | 
shall be duly authorized thereto by the incumbent | 


or minister of such church or chapel. 

(l’enalty for offences against this Act). 

“Every person who shall offend against this 
Act shall be liable, upon a summary conviction 
for the same before any justice of the peace for 
the county, riding, division, liberty, city, borough, 
police district, or place where the offence shall be 
committed, to a penalty not exceeding ten pounds 
for every such offence.” 


Clause brought up and read the first 
time. 


Hr, Darby Griffith 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. MONSELL opposed the clause. 
| Question put, “‘ That the Clause be read 


| a second time.” 

| f — 

| The Committee divided : — Ayes 73; 
| Noes 123: Majority 50. 

Mr. J. COLE moved the insertion of the 
| following clause :— 

“Nothing herein contained shall authorize the 
bnrial of any person not belonging to the United 
Church of England and Ireland in any churchyard 
or graveyard where heretofore no such burial has 
ever taken p'ace, and when there exists within 
the parish another churehyard, graveyard, or 
burial ground in which persons not belonging to 
| the United Church of England and Ireland ean 
| be buried under the provisions of this Act.” 


Mr. MONSELL said, he had uo objec. 
| tion to the clause. 
Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill, 


Sin NERVEY BRUCE moved the fol- 
lowing clause :— 
| (Form of burial service). * 

“That it shall not be lawful for any priest or 
| minister authorized by this Act to perform the 
| burial service, to use any ceremonies, or per- 

form any acts other than read, or say the burial 
| service which it would not be lawful for a 
| minister of the Established Church to use or 
| perfurm.” 
| le should have no objection to the addi- 
| tion of the words after ‘‘ service ” of * ap- 
pertaining to the Church to which he be- 

longed;” but he was anxious that it should 
| not be able to be said that Members of 
|the Established Church would allow the 
| ministers of any religion, [indoo, Ma- 
jhomedan, or any other, to go to any 
ehurehyard and perform their objection- 
| able rites there without the permission of 
the parish minister. 
| Mr. MONSELL said, he concurred in 
| the object the hon. Member had in view, 
| but did not think the proposed clause 
| would accomplish it. He hoped the clause 
would be withdrawn, and he would promise 
that a clause should be introduced to pre- 
vent the performance of anything beyond 

a regular burial service. 


' 
| 


louse resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
| To-morrow. 


INCLOSURE (NO, 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir James Fencusson, Bill to 

| authorize the Inclosure of certain Lands, in pur- 
suance of a Special Report of the Inclosure Com- 

| missioners for England and Wales, ordered to be 

| brought in by Sir James Ferovsson and Mr. 

| Sctater-Boorn. 

| Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 162.] 
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alteration which he had suggested in the 

POOR LAW AND an om INSPECTORS | 4th clause had not been introduced. That 

; (IRELAND) BILL. ' clause enacted that after any scheme for 

On Motion of The Earl of Maro, Bill to extend | constituting a precinct or district had been 


the powers of Poor J.aw Inspectors and Medical |}, ) : . 
Inspectors in Ireland, ordered to be brought in | wr) ne as the Queen in Council, and there 
rauineqd— 


by The Earl of Mayo and Mr. Arrornner Generat | 
for IRELAND. “Such precinct or district shall thereafter be 
and be adjudged and taken to be, a Royal Pecu- 
INVESTMENT OF TRUST FUNDS SUPPLEMENTAL | liar, and shall be for all ecclesiastical purposes 

BILL. | under the immediate and exclusive jurisdiction of 


On Motion of Mr. [lenny B. Sneripay, Bill to aaa: 
supplement the Investment of Trust Funds Act, | What he (the Archbishop of Canterbury) 


— be Pag = in by Mr. Uexryr B.| had suggested was the insertion after 
HERIDAN and Mr. AYRTON. | ees : Prt ” ‘ 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 164.] | “ Jurisdiction . of the hoe “< = ener 

| siastical authority appointed by the Crown. 

House adjourned at five minutes This would make a great difference, as it 

before Six o'clock, | Would place the jurisdiction in proper 

| hands. As regards Royal peculiars, it was 

very doubtful what authority was to be 

exercised. These matters were of no 

slight importance, and he trusted, there- 

fore, that they would be carefully consi- 


dered in Committee. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. | ur Bisnop or GLOUCESTER awp 


Thursday, June 11, 1868. 


| BRISTOL thought very great inconveni- 
ence would arise from the establishment 
MINUTES.]— Posie Ruxs—Firet Reating— | °F Royal peculiars—indeed, all recent le- 
Pier and {larbour Orders Confirmation (No. 2)® | islation, as far as he had observed, had 
(139); Lee River Conservancy *(140); Fairs* | been to diminish these exemptions from 
(141); Salmon Fisheries (Scotland)* (142). | regular ecclesiastical jurisdiction. It was 
Third Reading— Sea Fisheries® (125), and) very difficult even for ecclesiastical lawyers 
pa to define exact';’ what they were, and cer- 
tainly the establishment of Royal peculiars 

ARMY CIIAPLAINS BILL —(No. 116.) | in the way apparently contemplated by 

( The Earl of Longford.) some of the clauses cf the present mea- 
COMMITTEE. ADJOURNED DEBATE. }sure was wholly unprecedented. He 


Order of the Day for the House to be trusted therefore their Lordships would 
put into pfs Pas | give their serious consideration to those 


pa | provisions of the Bill. He was still un- 

Moved, ** That the House do = ag ee canted that the Bishop of the diocese 
solve itself into a Committee." —( The Earl in which these districts were situate was 
of Longford.) | not the authority with whom the Crown 
Tue Anrcastsoop or CANTERBURY | ought to communicate when necessary. 
sail, he wished to make a few remarks, | In his opinion, there was no need to go 
as, owing to a mistake, he had not been | further in order to carry out the general 
present on the occasion of the Bill being | principles of this Bill than to make the 
read a second time. ‘he noble Earl (the , districts within which it was desired the 
Earl of Longford) then stated that the Bill | chaplains should officiate extra-parochial, 
had been submitted to him, and that he! and to leave them subject to the general 
had intimated his general approval of it. authority of the Bishop of the diocese. 
Now, the main object of the measure un-| The 6th and 7th clauses provided for 
doubtedly had his entire approval; for it the appointment of army chaplains by 
was highly inexpedient that the army | the Secretary of State, and defined the 
chaplains should be subject to the control | limits within which they were to officiate. 
of the parochial clergy, and it was desir- | Thus far no one could object; but there 
able that the army chaplains should be| was no reason why the Bishop of the 
subject to some Bishop. ‘Those two points | diocese should not, in case of any offence 
were aimed at by the Bill, which, however, | being committed against the laws ecclesi- 
contained some provisions that called for | astical, be invited by the authorities of the 
very serious and careful consideration, One | Crown to exercise the powers with whigh 
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he was legally invested. Nay, more, the 
general authority of the Bishop of the 
diocese, especially in spiritual matters, 
ought clearly to be considered. In such 
a practical matter as confirmation, for 
example, it was surely desirable that the 
Bishop of the diocese, and not a Bishop 


Army Chaplains 


coming from without should administer | 


the rite to the persons who needed it in 
these districts. Thus, then, he saw no rea- 
son whatever why their Lordships should 
not be content to establish extra-parochial 
districts, reserving to the Crown the power 


of appointment under the 6th and 7th | 


clauses, and leaving the Bishop of the dio- 


cese with his general episcopal powers to | 


be called in when needful. 

Eart GREY was understood to express 
a doubt that the position of the Presby- 
terian military chaplains might be un- 
favourably affected by the Bill. 

Tue Arcasisaor or YORK said, the 


Bill applied only to consecrated not to | 


unconsecrated buildings. The Bill was 


not intended to exempt military chaplains | 
from episcopal jurisdiction; but on the | 


contrary to provide for them more effectual 
superintendence. It was the privilege of 
every incumbent to have his own Bishop 
and his own diocese. But the case of the 
army chaplains was an exception; they 
were a moveable body, and they com- 
plained — as they had complained for 


years—that they were in the special care | 


of no one; that there was no Bishop 


to whom they could look up for advice | 


and guidance. He did not think that that 
would be remedied by placing them under 
the jurisdiction of the several Bishops in 
whose diocese the stations might hap- 
pen to be placed. His own suggestion had 


been that all the camps and barracks, | 
should be made peculiars under the charge | 


of one Bishop—of the Bishop of London, 
for instance. But a Bishop of London 


might find that a jurisdiction over s0/| 


widely scattered a body might be too much 
in addition to his ordinary diocesan duties. 
He had, therefore, come to the conclusion 
that the plan proposed by the Bill was the 
best—namely, to make each district or 
precinct a Royal peculiar, leaving it to 
the Crown to appoint any Archbishop or 
Bishop to be dean of the peculiar to whom 
the Secretary of State might refer any 
matter that might arise touching the mi- 
nistrations of the army chaplain within it. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR desired 
to remind their Lordships that until re- 
cently we had not had in this country exten- 


The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 


{LORDS} 
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| sive military stations or camps. But in every 
|other country, where there was a connec- 
ition between the Church and State, an 
{encampment in the field was exempted 
‘from the ordinary territorial jurisdiction 
|of the episcopacy. Under the jurisdiction 
|of the Crewn, some Bishop, generally 
suffragan, was appointed to perform epis- 
copal duties in respect of the encampment, 
There were three sorts of ‘‘ peculiars’’—g 
Royal peculiar, an Archbishop’s peculiar, 
and a Bishop’s peculiar. The result of 
making the English encampments Royal 
peculiars would be that the peculiar juris. 
diction would be exercised by a Bishop, 
whom the Crown would appoint dean of 
the Royal peculiar. Having a Bishop so 
‘appointed by the Crown would secure 
uniformity in the exercise of episcopal 
jurisdiction over the army chaplains. Be. 
sides, there would be the difficulty in vest- 
ing the jurisdiction in the Bishop of the 
diocese that an encampment, if extensive, 
might be in two dioceses. The Amend- 


ment on the 4th clause, suggested by the 
most rev. Primate, could be considered in 
Committee. 

Tue Bisuor or OXFORD said, he was 
of opinion that the object of the measure 
was a good one; but, after listening to the 
explanation of the noble and learned Lord 


on the Woolsack, it appeared to him that 
the fundamental conception of the Bill was 
at variance with the whole of the Church 
system in this country. He could not un- 
derstand what were the difficulties this 
Bill was framed to meet, nor could he see 


| what injury would be inflicted by having 


the army chaplains placed under the con- 


| trol of the Bishop in whose diocese they 


might happen to be stationed. It was 
said that they were liable to be removed 
from one diocese to another. The same 
might be said of all curates. It was sug- 
gested that great inconvenience would arise 
from the introduction of different rules. 
If, indeed, there was room for individual 
action on the part of the Bishops he could 
see that inconvenience might arise from 
different rules existing together. But this 
was not so. The only subject of appeal 
to the Bishop as against the clergyman 
would be some breach of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline; but the determination of such 8 
question would be governed by ecclesias- 
tical law, and would not depend upon 
rules made by any particular Bishop, 
There was, therefore, no gain in creating 
for this purpose a wholly new machinery. 
The object of the Bill was not that the 
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chaplains should be removed from the 

wer of the Ordinary, but that they 
should be removed from the power of the 
common Ordinary, and put under the 
jurisdiction of another. The system of 

culiars was one which we had inherited 
from the days of the Papacy. The Pope 
claimed the right to remove the power of 
the Ordinary from the Bishop in whom it 
had been vested and to confer it on another 
authority—on religious houses in some in- 
stances; but it would be a new thing for 
Parliament to step in and exercise the semi- 
spiritual power of removing army chaplains 
from the power of their proper Bishop and 
putting them under the control of another 
—we should then have the spectacle of one 
of our Bishops exercising episcopal power 
in the diocese of another prelate. Let 
them take the case of the great camp at 
Aldershot. It was in the diocese of Win- 
chester, and the Bishop of that diocese 
looked upon himself as the Bishop of the 
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War Office, and the exigency of the case 
required that they should be so. Except 
the War Office meant to transfer its autho- 
rity in these matters to the Bishop of the 
diocese, he did not see that there would 
be any communication between that De- 
partment and the Bishops unless in the 
rare case of a breach of ecclesiastical dis- 
eipline being alleged, when the decision 
would be in accordance with settled ec- 
clesiastical law. He knew that the Bishop 
| of Winchester appreciated most highly the 
opportunity which the episcopal functions 
exercised by him in the camp at Alder- 
shot gave him of doing good among Her 
Majesty’s troops, and would be most sorry 
to be deprived of it. He repeated that 
lhe did not see why the army chaplains 
|should not be placed under the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of the diocese ; 
but, at the same time, he thought they 
ought to be extra-parochial : the clergyman 
of the parish should have no power to in- 





| 


camp, confirmed the soldiers’ children, and | terfere with them in the discharge of their 
performed other episcopal functions there ; | duty as chaplains to the army. He was 
and another Bishop could not be introduced | satisfied that the Bill ought to be confined 
without a grievous interruption to the|to that point alone—all the rest might 


whole system of the Church. And the 


only reason assigned for this interference 


was that given by his most rev. Friend 
(the Archbishop of York) that the army 
chaplains were not now in a position where 
they could look for the same amount of 
episcopal patronage as other curates. [The 
Archbishop of York: No, no! I said “‘ ad- 
viceand guidance.” } As to the argument 
drawn from the fact that the chaplains | 





more conveniently be done by the Bishop 
of the diocese than by any other autho- 
rity. 

Tue Bisoop or LONDON said, he was 
glad this discussion had taken place, for 
the subject was an extremely difficult one; 
but he could not help thinking that there 
was another view of the matter than that 
which his right rev. Brother (the Bishop 
of Oxford) had just put forward; and that 


were liable to be moved about from one | if some of the parochial clergy could be pre- 
station to another, that was no more than | sent to look after their interests, they would 
happened to the other curates of the | be able to show as conclusively that it was 
Church. It was no uncommon thing for | improper for a place to be taken out of a 
a curate to be in his diocese one week and | parish as the Bishops had shown that it 
in that of London on the week following. | should not be taken out of adiocese. As to 
That being the case, he could not see that | the evil of peculiars, in the system of the 
the fact that, like all curates, they were | Church of England there were peculiars 
liable to removal should prevent the army | at the present moment. There was one 
chaplains from being placed under the/| very notable instance just over the way. 
spiritual jurisdiction of the Bishop of the | Westminster Abbey was a peculiar, and a 
diocese, to whom they might apply for ad- | peculiar it was likely to remain to the end. 
vice and guidance. But it was said that | His right rev. Friend would no doubt re- 
the War Office would be put to great| member that there was a time when the 
difficulty in having to communicate with | Bishop of the diocese proposed to reduce it 
so many different persons. He did not sec | within his jurisdiction; but he was met by 
what it would have to communicate with | g certain formidable Dean of Westminster, 
them for. The War Office appointed the | who came forward and successfully defended 
army chaplains, moved them from one en- | the rights of his Chapter, and a peculiar it 
campment to another, and removed them | was allowed to remain. And that was 
from their appointments if necessary. | not the only instancg of a peculiar; for if 
These things were not in the hands of any | he rightly read the law, every Bishop’s 
Bishop; they were in the hands of the|house in which he resided as his see- 
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house outside of his diotese was his pecu- 
liar, and was not under the control of the 
Bishop of the diocese; so that the Bishop 
of Winchester, who had a house opposite 
his in St. James’s Square, lived in his 
own peculiar, and not under his (the 
Bishop of London’s) jurisdiction. Then 
there were several Royal peculiars in Lon- 
don. His venerable predecessor when he 
resigned the see, still continued, by Her 
Majesty’s request, to hold the office of Dean 
of the Chapels Royal, and continued to exer- 
cise his authority with great benefit to all 
connected with the Chapels Royal; and he 
had never heard any doubt expressed as 
to the legality of that course. No doubt, 
the tendency of recent legislation had 
been to diminish these peculiars, but that 
was only on the ground of their incon- 
venience; and if their Lordships found 
that, in the present instance, it would 
be a convenience to create peculiars, 
the same reason that was good for abo- 
lishing them would be good for sanc- 
tioning them. 


ther there was any other equally efficient | 
way of attaining the proposed object ? | 
It might be said that the chaplains of | 
prisons and workhouses were in the same 
position as army chaplains. But the cases 


were not parallel. From correspondence 
which he had held with army chaplains, 


he knew that they felt a great want of | 
episcopal authority to whom they could | 
refer; they considered themselves treated | 


to some extent as civilians and wished to 
be recognized in their ecclesiastical status. 


Correspondence from one of these gentle- | 


men reached him one day from Woolwich 


and another day from Hounslow ; the very | 
nature of their office rendering them liable | 
to be moved continually from diocese to | 


diocese. It was true that the clause 
did not in terms refer to consultation 
with a Bishop ; but the reference to the 
jurisdiction in case of offences carried with 
it the meaning that the dean of the pecu- 
liar was to be the Bishop to whom army 
chaplains were to have access upon all ques- 
tions of difficulty. What they wanted was 
some one Bishop whom they could consult 
on all emergencies, and they would not 
have the same feelings if they were to be 


brought into relations with every Bishop | 


in England. Neither did he see how the 
business of the War Office was to be con- 


ducted if a correspondence were to be car- | 


ried on with the Bishops of all the dio- 
ceses in which army chaplains might 
happen to be placed for a few days. 


The Bishop of London 


{ LORDS} 


The question was—whe- | 
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Tue Eart or CARNARVON, seeing 
that every speaker had differed from the 
other as to the precise manner in which 
an object upon which they were all agreed 
should be carricd out, suggested that the 
Bill should be placed in the hands of g 
Select Committee, who would soon agree 
as to the best mode of rendering the de. 
tails of a valuable measure generally ag. 
ceptable. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
|}could not agree with his noble Friend, 
| The differences of opinion to which ex. 
pression had been given were confined to 
|@ single point, which he thought their 
| Lordships could decide quite as well in 
the House as in a room up-stairs. The 
sole point was whether jurisdiction over 
these army chaplains should be reposed of 
necessity in the Bishop of the diocese 
where the camp was situated, or in a 
| Bishop to be assigned by the Crown. With 
| reference to the argument of his right rev, 
| Friend (the Bishop of London), it had 
always seemed to him that a very strong 
/ease was capable of being made for the 
minister of the parish in which the camp 
was established, the army chaplain being 
| well paid for his services among the mi- 
litary, while the parish clergyman, who 
received no extra pay, had thrown upon 
his hands the followers and off-scourings 
of the camp. But if the necessity of the 
case compelled them to disregard strict 
tights, and even inconvenience to the 
minister of the parish, the argument as to 
| interference with the diocese could hardly 
be insisted upon. As to episcopal super- 
intendence over a number of peculiars, 
that difficulty had to be met and sur- 
mounted already. He understood that in 
the province of Canterbury there were as 
many as 100 peculiars. [The Archbishop 
| of CANTERBURY was understood to dissent. ] 
| Well, at all events, a considerable num- 

ber. After all, the whole question re- 
| Solved itself into one of work, and whe- 

ther it was not better to subject all army 
chaplains to a common head. 
Eart STANHOPE said, he thought the 
matter was one which might be very con- 
veniently considered in a Select Commit- 
| tee. 
| Tue Arcusisnop or YORK thought it 





| was quite unnecessary to refer the Bill to 
| a Select Committee; the point in dispute 
was fundamental and very narrow; their 
| Lordships could express an opinion on it 
at a moment’s notice without any inquiry 


| whatever. 
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Eirt NELSON said, he did not think | 
that any one of the episcopal Bench could | 
possibly find time to supervise the military | 
chaplains over the whole country. It | 
would be quite a different thing if it were | 
proposed to make the Chaplain General | 
a Bishop, and give him episcopal jurisdic- | 
tion over these chaplains. 

Tue Bisuor or OXFORD urged that 
the Bill should be referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Tae Doxe or BUCKINGHAM sng- 
gested that the debate be adjourned. The 
Under Secretary for War (the Earl of } 
Longford) had been compelled to be ab- 
sent from sudden severe indisposition, | 
and had asked him to take charge of the | 
Bill; but it was evident his noble Friend 
was at the time unaware of the views of 
the Bishops on some portions of the mea- | 
sure. The points raised were very im- | 
portant, and as he had not ascertained the | 
opinion of the War Department on them, 
he thought it best to suggest the post- 
ponement of the Order until to-morrow, 
when he hoped to be better furnished | 
with the views of his noble Friend. Con- | 
siderations of a legal nature, he believed, 
made it unadvisable to put off the Bill 
until Monday. He moved that the debate 
be adjourned. | 

Loup REDESDALE suggested that all | 
proposed Amendments be printed, that 
their Lordships might better understand | 
the rather complex issues raised. 

Farther debate adjourned until To-mor- | 
TOW. 


SALMON FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) BILL (a..]| 

A Bill to amend the Law relating to Salmon 
Fisheries in Scotland — Was presented by The | 
Duke of Ricumonp ; read 1%, (No. 142.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past Six 
o’clock, till 'l'o-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. } 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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MINUTES.J—Pestrc Birts—Ordered— Regis- 
tration (1868); Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners*; Drainage Provisional Order Confir- 
mation.® 

First Reading — Registration (1868)* [167]; 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners * [168] ; Drainage 
Provisional Order Confirmation * [169]. 
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Second Reading— Local Government Supple- 
mental (No. 3)* [121]; Local Government 
Supplemental (No. 4)* [159]; Local Govern- 
ment Supplemental (No. 5) * (160). 

Referred to Select Committee—Local Government 
Supplemental (No. 3) * [121]. 

Committee—Boundary [78]; Court of Chancery 
and Exchequer (Ireland) Fee Funds ® [146] ; 
R.P. ; Thames Embankment and Metropolis Im- 
provement (Loans) Act Amendment * [133]; 
Duchy of Cornwall Amendment (02 re-comm.) * 
[136]. 

Report—Boundary [78-165]; Thames Embank- 
ment and Metropolis Improvement (Loans) 
Act Amendment *® [133]; Duchy of Cornwall 
Amendment (on re-comm.) * [136], 

Considered as amended—Representation of the 
People (Scotland) [166]; Consecration of 
Churchyards Act (1867) Amendment * [152] ; 
Voters in Disfranchised Boroughs * 138). 


EGYPT—TIHE VICEROY AND THE 
SOCIETE D’AGRICOLE. 
QUESTION. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, If his attention has 
been called to a statement made in the 
City Article of Zhe Zimes of June 6, 
relative to the conduct of the Viceroy of 
Egypt towards the shareholders of the 
Société Agricole et Industrielle d’Egypte, 
if that statement be correct; and, inas- 
much as the Government of the Viceroy is 
now trying to raise a loan in this Country, 


| whether Her Majesty’s Government have 


any objection to state the steps they have 
taken on behalf of British subjects who 
have been thus treated ? 

Lorp STANLEY, in reply, said, his at- 
tention had been called to the statement in 
the City Article of The Times of June 6, al- 
luded to by the hon. and learned Member, 
and he (Lord Stanley) had received repre- 
sentations on the same subject from a com- 
pany calling itself the Egyptian Commercial 
and Trading Company of London, and also 
from other parties. In consequence of 
those representations, Colonel Stanton had 
been instructed to bring the matter under 
the attention of the Egyptian Government. 
All the papers connected with the subject 
were in the hands of the Law Officers of 
the Crown, and at present he could not 
answer more in detail. 

ARMY—MILITIA QUARTERMASTERS. 
QUESTION. 

Coronen. STUART KNOX said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether he has had under his 
consideration the grievance under which 
Quartermasters of Militia suffer by not 
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being allowed any retiring allowance or | 


pension, some of them having served their 


Country for upwards of fifty years; and | 


whether he will remedy this by a Clause 
in the Militia Pay and Clothing Act ? 


Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, in. 


reply, that the case of the quartermasters 
of Militia had been very frequently brought 


under his notice; and there were several , 
instances, undoubtedly, in which not only | 


hardship to individuals, but considerable 


inconvenience to regiments, arose from | 
the great age at which some of those | 
gentlemen arrived in consequence of not | 


having the power to retire on a pension or 
retiring allowance. He therefore quite 
admitted that the case required some con- 
sideration; but he could not consent to 
remedy the grievance in the way suggested 
by his hon. and gallant Friend. It would be 
a very irregular mode of proceeding if he 
were to attempt to increase the expendi- 
ture of the country by introducing such a 
clause into an annual Act of the kind. 


THE FOREIGN CATTLE MARKET. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE aaid, he would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer, Whether the five Foreign Cattle 
Market Commissioners who may be ap- 
pointed under the provisions of the Metro- 
politan Foreign Cattle Market Bill are to 
be paid out of monies to be provided by 


Parliament ; and whether, in case the 
Commissioners should be the market au- 
thority, and the market should not pay its 
expenses, it is intended that the deticiency 
shall be charged upon the public Revenues; 
and, whether he proposes to introduce a 
Money Clause in the Metropolitan Foreign 
Cattle Market Bill to provide for the 
above charges ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER said, in reply, that he understood 
from the Privy Council that they supposed 
the Foreign Cattle Market would be self- 
supporting. 
propose to place any sum on the public 
expenditure, either for the payment of the 
Commissioners or the expenses of the 
market. 


EGYPT—QUARANTINE.—QUESTION. 


would beg to ask the Secretary of State 


for Foreign Affairs, seeing that the Egyp- 
informed of their appointment ; and whe- 


tian authorities have removed the quaran- 
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sinia, Whether the impediments to the 
navigation between the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean have been removed; and 
whether the Correspondence on the subject 
with the Turkish Government will be dis. 
tributed, and when ? 

Lorp STANLEY, in reply, said, he did 
not see any close affinity between the two 
Questions put by the hon. Baronet; but 
he might observe that those restrictions, 
although they had been modified, in fa- 
vour of our troops returning from Abys- 
sinia had not been removed altogether, 
With regard to the impediments to the 
navigation between the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean, he had stated some weeks 
ago that representations upon the subject 
had been addressed to the Turkish Govern- 
ment, but he had as yet received no answer 
to those representations. When the Cér- 


Justice. 


|respondence was concluded, he would be 


prepared to lay it before the House. 


DUNSTABLE ROAD.—QUESTION. 
CoLtoneL. W. STUART said, he would 


_ beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If 


the Provisional 
Order, in the case of the Dunstable Road, 
referred to in page thirteen of the Seven- 


| teenth General Report on Turnpike Trusts, 


fixes a day for the expiry of the Local Act 
of 1821; and, if not, if he will include 
such Local Act in the Fourth Schedule of 
the Continuance Act, so that the parishes 
and parties at the cost of maintaining the 
road may have the opportunity of stating 
their grievance to the Select Committee on 
the Continuance Act? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
must complain of the inconvenience of 
putting Questions with respect to Com- 
mittees on Bills which stood for Commit- 
tee a week hence. With respect to the 
Dunstable Road case, that, inasmuch as 
the debts were between £3,000 and 
£4,000, the local Act could not be in- 
cluded in the Fourth Schedule of the Con- 
tinuance Act. 


COURTS OF JUSTICE—NATIONAL GAL- 
LERY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOLDSMID said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether it 


'is true that Mr. Street has been appointed 
Sin J. CLARKE JERVOISE aaid, he! 


architect of the Law Courts, and Mr. Ed- 
ward Barry of the National Gallery ; and, 
if so, whether those gentlemen have been 


tine restrictions on arrivals from Abys- | ther it is proposed by Her Majesty’s Go 


Colone! Stuart Knox 
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yernment to ask the House for Votes on 
account towards the erection of those 
buildings ? 

Mr. SCLATER- BOOTH: Sir, it is 
not only true that Mr. Street has been 
appointed architect to the Courts of 
Justice, but he has received official notice 
of his appointment. Mr. Edward Barry 
has also been appointed architect for the 
National Gallery, and has received private 
notice of his appointment, but I believe 
the official letter has not yet reached 
him. A Vote has been taken for acquir- 
ing the site of the National Gallery, and 
no other Vote will be taken this year. 


, 1868} 





Ialso laid on the Table an Estimate, and 

afterwards took a Vote on account of the 

site for the Courts of Justice ; and I believe | 

no further Vote will be required within the | 

present Session, but it is possible some | 

small sum may be required at a wre 
riod, 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he wished to| 
ask whether the hon, Gentleman will lay | 
the Papers connected with the subject on 
the Table ? 

Mae. SCLATER-BOOTH replied that | 
they had been already moved for by the 
hon. Member for Whitehaven (Mr. Ben- | 
tinck), 

| 
AGRICULTURAL LABOUR, &c. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT said, he would beg to 
ask the Seeretary of State for the Home | 
Department, When the Reports of the | 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into | 
the condition of Persons employed in Agri- | 
culture will be ready for publication ; and | 
tlso to ask a similar Qustion in reference | 
to the Report of the Commissioner ap- | 
pointed to inquire into the operation of the 
Print Works and Bleach Works Act ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, in | 
reply, that he had been informed that both | 
those Reports would in all probability be 
hid on the table before the end of the 
Session. 

SIR CHARLES DARLING.—QUESTION. | 

Sik ROBERT COLLIER said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of | 
State for the Colonies, Whether there is | 
any truth in the Reports which have ap- | 
peared in the public journals that Sir | 
Charles Darling has withdrawn his letter | 
tnouncing his retirement from the public | 
tervice, with a view to receiving a pension 
under the Colonial Governors Act ? 


j 
| 


Bill— Leave. 1898 
Mr. ADDERLEY: It is true, Sir, and 


will appear in the promised additional 
Vietoria Papers, that Sir Charles Darling 
has written to express his wish to retract 
his relinquishment of the Queen’s service, 
which, he had been told, must be the in- 
evitable concomitant of his accepting any 
grant from the Colony. 


REGISTRATION BILL.—LEAVE. 
FIRST READING. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: In mov- 
ing for leave to bring in a Bill to facilitate 
the registration for the present year, I will 
endeavour to notice as briefly as possible 
the details which it will be necessary to 
lay before the House. Hon. Members are 
aware there are a great many steps which 
have to be taken with a view to the regis- 
tration of voters, both in counties and bo- 
roughs, beginning with the step which was 
taken yesterday—namely, the issuing of 
precepts to overseers, giving them instruc- 
tions how to proceed. From that time 
various steps have to be taken by over- 
seers and other public officers until the 
publication of the list upon the Ist of 
August. First there are notices issued 
on the 10th of June persons are to 
send in claims; these claims have, in the 
ordinary course, to be sent in on before the 
20th of July, and by the last day of July 
overseers have to revise the register and 
prepare the list of claims, in order to pub- 
lish such list on or before the lst of Au- 
gust. I am speaking now of counties; 
but the preliminaries in boroughs are in 
many respects the same, though more steps 
have to be taken. After that there is the 
publication of the list for a fortnight, in- 
cluding two Sundays, to allow persons to 
inspect it, and then come the objections, 
Practically, therefore, we may say that the 
time is fully oceupied until the end of Au- 
gust or the beginning of September. At 
present the revision commences in boroughs 


| on the 15th, and in counties on the 20th of 


September, and it is necessary that some 
time should elapse between the publication 
of the lists and the commencement of the 
revision, in order to allow of communica- 
tions between Revising Barristers and the 
clerks of the peace, and others, as to the 
time which will be occupied in particular 
places. The revision, therefore, cannot 
begin immediately after the publication. 
In considering the question how far it is 
possible to shorten the interval between the 
dates at which the various steps or pro- 
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eesses are fixed, I confess that I have felt| where there is a pressure of business, s9 


there is very little opportunity of shorten- | 


ing those occupied in the preliminary 
making out of the lists. So many persons 
are affected by them; and the House must 
remember that we have disfranchised seven 
boroughs, which cannot be put into the 
counties until the Scotch Reform Bill has 
received the Royal Assent, because the 
disfranchisement will not till then have 
been completed, and therefore time must 
be given to send in claims in those cases. 
Moreover, until the Boundary Bill is passed, 
it is not certain with respect to many 
voters whether they will be within counties 
or boroughs. In those cases, again, time 
must be allowed, and under these circum- 
stances it appears to me—the question will 
be for the consideration of the House in 
Committee —that there is no possibility of 
shortening with advantage that which is 
preliminary to everything, the thorough 
making out of the lists, so that everybody 
who is entitled may have an oppertunity of 
making their claims, and everybody also 
may have opportunities of objection equal 
to those which are given under present cir- 
cumstances. Probably, with increased 
numbers, at least as much time will be re- 
quired as at present, and | have not at- 
tempted to shorten it. I propose, there- 
fore, that the revision shall commence both 
in counties and boroughs on the 14th of 
September. I have taken that day, be- 
cause at least one Sunday must intervene 
for the purpose of publishing the lists, and 
though it might possibly be done by the 
7th or 8th, it is more advisable to compress 
the revision ; for you can multiply the Re- 
vising Barristers more easily than you con 
interfere with the voters, who are not so 
capable of taking care of themselves, and 
might fall into mistakes. It seems to me, 
therefore, most advisable to compress the 
revision, and I think that with an increased 
number of Revising Barristers, three 
weeks will be sufficient. I have proposed 
in the Bill an addition of one-third to the 
number ; but that will be for the con- 
sideration of the House, and possibly the 
best plan will be to enable the Judge who 
remains in town to appoint additional 
barristers where they are wanted, for the 
Judges on cireuit go abroad or to differ- 
ent parts of the country as soon as their 
Jabours are finished. It seems advisable, 
therefore, to place in the hands of the 
Judge who remains in town the power of 
sending additional Barristers, upon the 


as to complete the revision within the time 
I have stated. One of the great difficulties 
hitherto in connection with the completion 
of the lists has been that, in consequenes 
of the necessity of numbering the lists from 
the beginning to the end, the printing 
could not be begun until the whole reyi- 
sion was complete. If, however, Revising 
Barristers are allowed either to number 
by parishes and send in parishes to the 
clerk of the peace as they are completed, 
or to number by polling districts and send 
them in as they are completed, the 
printing might be begun almost within a 
day or two of the commencement of the 
revision, so that both might proceed to- 
gether ; and though so long a time as the 
present could not be allowed for printing, 
it might be completed by the last day of 
October, thus allowing from the 14th of 
September to the last day of October. 
Having got so far, and the lists being 
completed, the next step will be to let 
them get into the hands of the public for 
the necessary purposes of the elections. I 
think it would not be proper to issue the 
writs immediately on the publication of the 
lists. It seems to me that at least seven 


‘or eight days should elapse ; that interval, 
however, I think, would be sufficient, be- 


cause we all know that registration agents 
more or less supply themselves with the 
lists beforehand, and that they know a 
good deal about the results of the registra- 
tion before the lists are actually published, 
I should also propose that, instead of 
thirty-five days being required between 
the proclamation and the meeting of the 
new Parliament, that period should be re- 
duced to twenty-eight days. In that way, 
it seems to me, the new Parliament might 
assemble by the 8th or 9th of December. 
There would then be sufficient time to 
swear in the Members in the course of that 
week, so that on the 14th of December 
we might proceed with whatever business 
the House might think proper to take. 
For my own part, I wish the meeting of 
Parliament could he still more expedited; 
but I do not believe that, with justice to 
the voters, it is possible further to fa- 
cilitate matters. It would not be juat to 
shorten the time in which the voters are to 
send in their claims, especially when itis 
considered that we have not settled by Aet 
of Parliament who are to be the voters 
the counties in which we have disfranchised 
the seven boroughs, and who cannot come 


application of other Revising Barristers, | into the list as county voters until the 


dir. Gathorne Hardy 
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Scotch Bill is completed. Also the claims 
of lodgers must be considered. The con- 
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way. There are some small Amendments 
in the Bili which I need not enter into 
The object of 


sideration of these will not begin until | until the second reading. 
late, and they will take more time than | them is to effect certain improvements in 
js usvally occupied. I have not felt that | matters connected with registration, and 
Icould recommend the House to cut off |to get rid of certain doubts which have 
any period of the time allowed for claims; | been raised. The right hon. Gentleman 
but with respect to the revision, printing, | coneluded by moving for leave to bring in 
and proclamation, I really believe that in | the Bill. 

the way I have suggested matters may be| Mr. GLADSTONE: The statement of 
expedited. What, after all, is it that the | the right hon. Gentleman, although very 
House requires? The Iouse wishes that | brief, has been perfectly clear and in- 
adecision should be come to as early as | telligible; and we have likewise come to 
possible as to whether or not certain prin- | the subject with very great advantage on 
ciples are to prevail in the ensuing Par- | aecount of some previous discussions which 
jiament. Well, we wish also for as early | have brought all the points of it with con- 
a decision as possible, and I believe it | siderable clearness to the minds of hon. 
might be arrived at in time to allow hon. | Members. As far as I am able to judge, 
Members to get to their homes again | the proposal of the right hon, Gentleman 
before Christmas. This would also allow | has been conceived with an earnest desire 
—what I think would be only justice to | to meet the two great objects that are in 
any Ministry, whichever side might be in| view. In the first place it gives full and 
power—six or seven weeks to prepare for | ample time for the registration of voters, 
the meeting of Parliament in February, | and to make an arrangement that would 
and to decide on the measures they might | run no serious risk of interfering with the 
think proper to propose in the course of | legal and formal exercise of those clectoral 
the Session. I can assure the House that | rights which have been conceded by statute 
I really believe this can be done, and I | to the people of this country to take part 
have brought forward what I believe are | in the election of representatives. If the 


the most feasible means for bringing it | right hon. Gentleman entertains a doubt— 
about. There may, I am aware, be an | and I think there is great ground for doubt 
objection that there will be no appeal from | —whether the previous stages down to the 
the Revising Barristers to the Court of |commencement of the revision can be 


Common Pleas. It must be remembered, 
however, that an appeal can only be al- 
lowed by the Revising Barrister; and I 
believe that in such eases the names are 
almost always inserted on the list, and 
that if an election comes on those persons 
may vote, the subsequent decision of the 


Common Pleas in no way affecting the | 
Nothing material, | 
therefore, depends upon the hearing of | 


validity of such votes. 


appeals. If the House wishes for more 
information as to the details, 1 am prepared 
to give it. With regard to the Bill, I 
propose to fix the second reading for as 
early a day as the House will permit, and 
immediately afterwards to refer the Bill 
toa Select Committee to examine the de- 
tails. That examination would not, I 
believe, occupy more then a few hours, 
and thus we might arrive as rapidly as 
possible at the object which we all have in 
view. The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Gladstone) proposed a preliminary 
inquiry; but by referring the Bill to a 
Select Committee I think there will be 
more prospect of coming to a definite and 
reasonable conclusion than in any other 








shortened, he has certainly erred on the 
safe side—if | may so speak—in leaving 
perfectly intact all the time now allowed 
for the completion of those lists. Diligence 
will be required, and in a degree even 
greater than usual, on the part of the 
officers concerned, on account of the aug- 
mented number of electors ; but we hare 
no reason to doubt that that diligence will 
be shown. With regard to the subsequent 
stages, I think the plan of the right hon. 
Gentleman is a good one, and that by an 
inquiry before a Select Committee the 
expenditure of considerable time will pro- 
bably be saved in the House itself. If 
that were done, it would enable the House 
to carry this bill through its various stages 
without any lengthened discussion. It is 
plain that we are all agreed upon its ob- 


jects—first, the facilitation of the registra- 


tion, and, secondly, a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment at as early a period as possible. 
The right hon. Gentleman has himself 
given what is really the most conclusive 
practical reason for desiring an early dis- 
solution. We are going to submit a very 
great issue to the country. We have been 
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compelled, in consequence of the necessity 
for submitting that issue, to maim very 
considerably the objects of the present 
Session. The Government have, with very 
great propriety, withdrawn important mea- 
sures which they had prepared for the con- 
sideration of Parliament; and it is possible 
that they may likewise have to withdraw 
other important measures. 


until 1869, and if that year is to bring— 
as every year does bring—its own great 


and proper subjects for discussion, it is | 


most important that the Administration 
which is to be responsible for the general 
conduct of the business of the country 
should have some time for the preparation 
of the measures to be submitted. 
that observation applies quite as much to 
the present Administration — supposing 
that the verdict of the country should be 
favourable to them—as to any other Ad- 
ministration which may take their places. 
I am quite sure, from old experience, that 
it will not be practicable for the Govern- 
ment to make much progress either in the 
preparation of the Estimates or their mea- 
sures until they know whether they are to 
be the parties responsible for carrying them 
through. So far as I am concerned—and 
I venture to say it is an opinion generally 
shared on this side of the House and in 
other places—I think it will be for the 
general convenience to fix on the earliest 
possible day for the second reading of the 
Bill, after we have seen the Bill and have 
had one or two days to consider its details; 
so that it may pass through the ordeal of a 
Select Committee. When it has assumed 
the best form of which it is capable, we 
ean then enter upon a discussion of the 
provisions of the Bill. For my own part I 
shall be ready to use every effort to for- 
ward thé progress of the measure. 

Mr. BOUVERIE: I think I am en- 
titled to say that the remarks I made a few 
weeks ago as to the possible date at which 
the new Parliament might assemble were 
not conceived altogether in that unjust 
spirit towards the Government which the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government on a subsequent occasion 
chose to assert. He said that my sug- 
gestions were conceived in a sceptical 
spirit, and that my conclusions were not 
to be depended upon. But the Home 
Secretary has now come just to the same 
conclusion as myself, within a day or two, 
as to the date at which it will be possible 
to take a dissolution of Parliament. There 


Mr. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 


Now, if this | 
heavy arrear of business is to pass over | 


And | 
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{is one point mentioned by the right hon, 
| Gentleman as to which I am still sceptical 
| —as to shortening the dates for the return 
of the writs, There will be no difficulty in 
carrying out this suggestion in regard to 
‘the whole of England and the bulk of the 
Trish and Scotch seats. The real difficulty 
in shortening the thirty-five days would be 
in respect to Shetland and the Orkney 
Islands. I have not been there myself; 
| but I know those who have, and I under. 
stand there is a stormy sea to be crossed, 
which is at times so rough in the winter 
that no steamboat can go, and it some- 
times takes a week or ten days at that 
}season of the year to cross between 
|Orkney and Shetland. The Scotch Re 
form Act fixes by a special clause no lessa 
period than thirty-five days as the maxi. 
mum. The sheriff is to have the election 
proclaimed, and the poll taken within thirty 
days from the time at which he receives 
the writ. If that period has been fixed 


Committee. 


after due consideration, the period of 
twenty-eight days for taking the election 
in the Orkneys will not be sufficient in caso 
of bad weather. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
I wish to know whether the right hon, 
Gentleman proposes in the Bill to deal 


with Ireland. If not, I hope the Chief 
Seeretary for Ireland will be prepared with 
clauses to be introduced into the Irish Bill 
for the purpese of shortening the regis- 
tration. 
Tue Eart or MAYO: Ihave made‘de. 
liberate inquiries on this subject. It will 
be necessary to introduce a separate Bill 
‘for Ireland, and 1 apprehend there will be 
no difficulty in arranging so that the Irish 
elections shall be fixed for about the same 
time as the English elections. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Law of Registration so far a 
relates to the year one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-eight ; and for other purposes relating 
thereto, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Secretary 
Gatnorne Harpy and Sir James Fereousson, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 167.] 


BOUNDARY BILL—[Bu 78.] 


(Mr. Secretary Gathorne Hardy, Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Sir James Fergusson.) 


[ Progress, June 28.) 


Order for Committee read. 


COMMITTEE, 
| Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 
‘ 
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|as Member for Oldham, he had himself also 
(In the Committee.) oo ee a eee an Ga 

ad recommended an alteration of the 
pepeen 3 to DP ageeee em . 'boundary of Oldham that had been pro- 
Clause 4 (Alteration of Boundaries of | posed by the Commissioners, and that was 
dld Boroughs). | satisfactory to most of the parties con- 
Mr. HIBBERT, in rising to move an jcerned. There were fifteen large towns in 
Amendment to carry out the recommenda- | regard to which the Committee recom- 
tion of the Select Committee, said, that | mended no alteration of boundaries, among 
when the Boundary Bill was previously which were Birmingham, Manchester, Wi- 
before the House he had moved the omis- | gan, Nottingham, and others. The Com- 
sion altogether of the 4thclause. He had | mittee had the Assistant Commissioners 
regarded the appointment of a Select Com- | before it, and also the Members for those 
mittee as a kind of compromise. He had | places, together with the memorials from 
thought that that Committee had been ap- | the inhabitants; and the conclusion to which 
pointed with the full consent of the Govern- | it came—at which he was not surprised— 
ment, and that whatever conclusions they | was that, so great was the difficulty of 
might arrive at would be accepted by the | making extensions of those large towns 
Ministry. He regretted to find that this that it would be better their boundaries 
was not the ease. The Committee had | should not at present be dealt with, but be 
seted with diligence and impartiality, and | left over till some future time. When the 
the Government would be justified in at | House considered what a borough was, it 
once accepting their Report in the place of | would see that the Committee was perfectly 
the recommendations of the Commissioners. | justified in its conclusion. Some persons 
What the Government had to do was to | thought a borough represented trading and 
expedite the remaining business of the | commercial interests, and a county agri- 
Session as much as possible; and that cultural interests; but if they looked 
vould best be done by accepting the recom- | into the facts they would find that to 
mendations of the Committee; because | be far from the truth. Our whole bo- 
‘rough system was a complicated system 
of anomalies. The boroughs of largest 
area were agricultural, and the smallest 
were mercantile and manufacturing. That 
'made it very difficult to deal with the 
|boundaries. Of the English boroughs, 
there were eighty in which there were 
;}more acres than houses, and it could 
not be said that they represented trading 
{and commercial interests. For example, 
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Bill considered in Committee. 


otherwise there must be considerable dis- 
cussion and a great deal of time must be 
lost. The object of his Amendment was 
lo carry out entirely the recommendations 
of the Select Committee so far as the 


towns named in it were concerned. With 
regard to these fifteen boroughs, the Com- 
mittee recommended that the boundaries 
thould not be altered. The Commissioners 
had certain Instructions given to them by 


the House, but they were very vague and 
indefinite, and were certainly such as to 
allow the Commissioners to make the 
reeommendations they had done. The 
House, however, when they eame to legis- 


Cricklade comprised fifty parishes, and had 
an average of twenty acres to each house. 
New Shoreham, Wenlock, and Wilton 
presented illustrations of the same charac- 
ter. It was not easy to say what a borough 


| really was; and when they came to deal 
were justified in not laying down boun-| with places like Liverpool, Manchester, 
daries that would not give satisfaction. In|and Marylebone a very great difficulty 
the ease of Oldham, which was something | must arise in extending their boundaries. 
like eighteen square miles in extent, the |The Commissioners had proposed to add 
Commissioners recommended that the bo- | to constituencies already overgrown popu- 
rough should include an adjoining district | lations of 20,000 and 30,000, which, if 
with about 6,000 inhabitants; but the | they had a claim to be represented, were 
Assistant Commissioner recommended a entitled to have a separate Member for 
still further extension—namely, the addi-|themselves. If the recommendations of 
tion to Oldham of a considerable portion | the Commissioners were adopted in their 
of agricultural Yorkshire, because some | entirety they would land us before long in 
houses lay on the other side of the border | electoral districts. The Report of the 
of the county. The Assistant Commis- | Commissioners carried us a step further to 
tioner had an opportunity of stating his | electoral districts, but to electoral districts 
views before the Select Committee ; and, | that were decidedly unequal. He would 


late on matters of a permanent character, 
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take the ease of Liverpool, which by the) if the scheme of the Commissioners werg 
last Census had 443,000 inhabitants, and) carried into effect, exist between counties 
was supposed now to contain 500,000. = and boroughs. Middlesex had now a popu- 
present number of electors was 20,618, and| lation of only 368,424 persons, but the 
by the Reform Act of 1867, 20,0U0 addi-| new borough of Chelsea and Kensington 
tional persons would be eligible to get! would take from it a considerable number 
upon the register, which would give a total| of that population; and, as if that were 
of something like 40,000 voters. Well,/ not sufficient, it was proposed to abstract 
the Boundary Commissioners recommended | from it 28,000 more, and add them to 
that West Derby and several other adja-| Marylebone. Again, in the case of South- 
cent districts, having together a population West Lancashire, which had now a popu. 
of 43,233, should be added to the already | lation of only 263,000, it was proposed to 
overgrown borough of Liverpool. If that! take out of that number 20,000 and add 
outlying population was to have justice; them to Liverpool, which had already q 


done it, it wanted an additional Member. 


Again, the borough of Birmingham con- | 


tained 350,000 inhabitants ; it had 15,000 


electors, and it was supposed that under | 


the Bill of last year 35,000 more persons 
would be eligible to be put upon the regis- 
ter. The Commissioners proposed to add 
to the existing boroughs, Aston with 
20.000 inhabitants, and Balsall Heath 
with another 10,500. The people of As- 


ton had memorialized the House against | 


the annexation, 4,500 of its male inhabi- 
tants having signed the memorial ; and the 
people of Balsall Heath had also petitioned 
very numerously against it. The inhabi- 
tants of those districts admitted that they 


were engaged in trade, and formed part 


of the town of Birmingham ; but they 
claimed, if they were to be represented, 
to have a Member of their own. Then, 
Manchester had 383,000 inhabitants with 
21,000 electors already, and upwards of 
35,000 more persons eligible to become 
electors under the new Reform Bill, thus 
giving a total constituency of some 57,000 
voters. At present Manchester had boun- 
daries which were well-known and properly 
defined ; but the Commissioners proposed 
to add to it portions of seven townships 
with 37,000 inhabitants—a very objection- 
able proceeding. Indeed, the Commission- 
ers admitted that to draw the boundary in 
the case of Manchester, so as to include 
all the outlying places which ought to be 
included, was a matter which presented 
very considerable difficulties. It could not 
be otlerwise, because it was impossible to 
say where one town ended and another 
began. There were, he might add, other 
instances not connected with such large 
towns as he had mentioned, which he might 
Jay before the Committee in support of the 


view which he took, but which he would) 


not trespass upon their time by mention- 
ing. He would, instead, briefly advert to 
tho difference of population which would, 


Mr. Hibbert 


| District, Swansea District, 


population of 500.000, and which would 
then have 520,000 inhabitants, while West 
Lancashire would have only 243,000. It 
ought, he thought, to be left to a future 
Parliament to say how the case of those 
larger towns should be dealt with ; and to 
determine whether the plan of dividing 
them would not meet the difficulties which 
beset the question betier than adding great 
numbers to places whic were already 
overgrown, Instead of finding fault with 
the recommendations of the Committee, he 
thought the House ought to express its 
thanks to them for getting it out of a dif- 
ficulty. Ile hoped, therefore, his present 
proposal would receive the assent of the 
Committee. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 16, to leave out the words “old 
Boroughs specified in the First Schedule to this 
Act annexed shall be altered in manner therein 
mentioned,” in order to insert the words “ viz. 
Abingdon, Ashton under Lyne, Aylesbury, Barn- 
staple, Bath, Bewdley, Blackburn, Bolton le 
Moors, Bridgwater, Brighton, Cambridge, Chatham, 
Cheltenham, Chester, Chichester, Cirencester, 
Coventry, Derby, Droitwich, Dudley, Durham, 
Exeter, Finsbury, Gloucester, Greenwich, Guild 
ford, Halifax, Hastings, Hertford, [luddersfeld, 
Kidderminster, King’s Lynn, Kingston upon Hull, 
Lewes, Macclesfield, Monmouth District, Morpeth, 
Newport (Isle of Wight), Northampton, Oldbam, 
Oxford, Penryn and Falmouth, Peterborough, 
Plymouth, Preston, Richmond, Rochdale, Salis- 
bury, Stafford, Stamford, Stoke upon Trent, 
Stroud, Sunderland, Taunton, Wakefield, Walsall, 
Wilton, New Windsor, Worcester, Beaumaris 
District, Cardiff District, Cardigan District, Car- 
marthen District, Carnarvon District, Denbigh 
District, Flint District, Merthyr Tydvil, Pembroke 
shall be altered in 
manner specified in the First Schedule to this Act 
annexed.” —(Mr. Hibbert.) 


Mr. ADDERLEY said, he thought 4 
considerable amount of time might be saved 
in discussing the comparative merits of the 
Reports of the Committee and the Com- 
mission if the decision as to which of them 
should in the main be adopted were taken 
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upon the Amendment which had just been 
moved. The hon. Gentleman in moving 
that Amendment advocated the adoption of 
a principle totally different from that pro- 
posed by the Commission in dealing with 
the large boroughs, and he should briefly 
state why he differed from the views which 
he had advanced. In doing so he would 
take the case of Birmingham, with which 
he was best acquainted, and which he re- 
garded as affording a good illustration of 
the question at issue, premising that he 
believed the hon, Member for that town 
was very much the originator of the appeal 
which was made from a Parliamentary 
Commission to a Select Committee, and 
that he had managed to indoctrinate that 
Committee with the principle which he ad- 
vocated. [*‘ No, no!”] That was his opi- 
nion, and it was of the utmost importance 
that the Committee should be clearly aware 
of the issue before it, which was whether 
those large towns throughout the country 
which had greatly increased since they had 
been enfranchised should be treated as in- 
tegral towns, or whether, to follow out the 
hon. Member’s own view, a new system of 


representation should be commenced in this 


country, tending to the creation of electoral 


districts, and having for its basis the repre- | 


sentation of numbers. [Mr. Bricut: That 
is not my principle at all.] Birmingham, 
as the Committee knew, had very largely 
increased in size and population since it 
was enfranchised, and there was the singu- 
larity about its case, that none of the 
reasons applied to its disintegration which 
had been so clearly stated a few nights 
ago by the Chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee as having induced him and his 
Colleagues to arrive in particular instances 
at the new idea of ignoring the growth 
of towns. It was, in the first place, 
alleged that a borough should have some 
property in that portion of the town which 
it was proposed to identify with it. Now, 
the borough of Birmingham had property 
in Aston to a very considerable extent. It 


had bought its principal park there, and its | 
It | 


rates and jurisdiction extended over it. 
was, in the next place, contended that 
there should be identity of interest and 
character between the old borough and the 
part of the town proposed to be amalga- 


mated with it. In the case of Birmingham | 
| proposed to be added to boroughs; but the 


there was the most perfect identity in every 
respect, so that no distinction could be 
drawn between the one and the other, 
fact, it was impossible to draw any line 
between that part of the town which it was 


VOL. CXCII, [rump sentzs.] 
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| proposed to include and the old borough. 
| It was further contended that it was im- 
|portant that the political and municipal 
) boundaries of a borough should coincide ; 
but surely a very easy way of doing that 
was after rectifying the one to bring the 
other up to it. But how, he would ask, 
did the hon. Member for Birmingham 
wish the Committee to deal with the town 
which he represented? In the first place, 
by means of the influence which he most 
deservedly possessed in that House, he had 
last year succeeded in procuring for Bir- 
mingham an additional representative on 
the ground of the increase of its popula- 
tion. Now, he should not waste the time 
of the Committee by protesting incidentally 
against the principle which, under the in- 
fluence of the hon. Gentleman, had been, 
he thought, too much adopted by the House, 
that representation should simply be mea- 
sured by the number of a population, who 
\should be indicated by Members per so 
many thousands to act as mere counters 
in a division, and not, as heretofore, give a 
voice to every locality to take part in a 
consultative council. But, be that as it 
might, it required the audacity of a party 
who consider themselves possessed of a 
dictatorial majority to make the monstrous 
| proposition that the representation of a 
town should first be increased on the 
ground of its increased numbers, and in the 
same breath to contend that the numbers 
in the represented area should not be in- 
creased at all. [‘‘ No, no!’’] Hon. 
Members might cry out ‘“* No!” but that 
was the fact. Birmingham had had a third 
Member heaped on it upon the numerical 
principle and now its increased numbers 
were refused to be included in the repre- 
sented borough. He must also call atten- 
tion to the point upon which great stress 
was laid by the right hon. Member for South 
Lancashire—that the investigations before 
the Select Committee was not an appeal 
from the decision of the Commissioners, 
because the Select Committee had fresh 
ground on which to form their judgment. 
It was true, on the contrary, that the Com- 
mittee were not so well-informed as the 
Commissioners, and had not the same 
grounds to form their judgment on. But 
what constituted the fresh ground? Why, 
the wishes of the inhabitants of districts 


Committee, 


wishes of the inhabitants had never before 
been considered as an element of considera- 
tion in deciding the question of enfranchise- 


‘ment or disfranchisement, which question 


2Z 
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had always been governed by great reasons 
of State. It seemed to be absurd to appeal 
to the wishes of the inhabitants of suburbs ; 
for their wishes, no doubt, were that they 
might enjoy the advantages of an adjoining 
borough without being subject to increased 
taxation. He was present during the in- 


quiry before the Assistant Commissioners | 
at Birmingham, and he could state that | 


that was the sole objection which any por- 
tion of the contiguous community had to be 
identified with the rest of theirtown. It 
appeared indeed from this that the value 


attached to the franchise was not con- | 
| ber to swamp the influence of the country, 
| The hon. Member felt, no doubt, that the 


sidered equivalent to the burden it en- 
tailed; but such calculations were out of 
place in deciding the representation of a 
town. But what he chiefly wished to ex- 
pose was the contrast between the grand 
principles of extension of the franchise 
enunciated by professed Reformers, and 
their resistance to any such extension when 
it comes in their way. The hon. Member 


for Birmingham had placed himself before | 


the Lfousefand the country at large as the 
advocate of the greatest possible extension 
of the suffrage. The hon. Member. had 


taken to himself the credit of the Reform 
Act of last year, and, in blowing his own 


trumpet as the champion of Parliamentary 


Reform, he had insisted that the essential | 
| the recommendation of the Commissioners, 
| and he maintained that those who did so 


principle was that in a free country the 
greatest possible number should have the 
rights of citizenship. [He enunciated that 


principle in the Liverpool Theatre only a | 


fortnight ago. But applying that principle 
to the present question as relating to Bir- 


mingham ; if Birmingham were treated as | 


an entire locality a great accession of num- 
bers would be the result of the Bill of last 
year : 6,200 inhabitants would have the 


franchise given to them, if the town had | 


been treated as the Commissioners pro- 
posed to treat it. But the hon. Member 
for Birmingham’s grand principle was 
abandoned by him as soon as he found 
that it would operate against his object 


to keep half the town of Birmingham for | 


leavening the county with. He prefers, 
with two Colleagues, representing only 


half the town, that the other half may | 


get two more Members by swamping the 
county. 
different interests, that the one has al- 
ways been considered the movement, the 
other the conservative interest ; and to 
crush the latter the franchise of 6,200 
citizens is sacrificed though they were con- 


{COMMONS} 





| affairs.’ 


joining county divisions. 


Town and county are so far, 
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never enunciate those grand principles 
again, now that we knew the difference 
between his principles and his practice; 
and that when he found an extension of 
the suffrage inimical to his interests he be. 
came as active a disfranchiser as he had 
ever depicted the extremest Tory to be, 
The hon. Member was arguing the other 
day in the spirit of Pericles ** that it was 
essential for the success of a free country 
that in every part the greatest number 
possible should take an interest in publie 
> But across this noble sentiment 
now intervened the object of the hon. Mem- 


present limits of the borough of Birming. 
ham was quite sufficient to carry three of 
his senatorial indexes of population, and he 
wished to reserve one-half of the com- 
munity which could not be distinguished 
from the other half, in order that four 
more counters on his side of the House of 
Commons might be got oui of Birmingham 
in the name of the county constituencies 
of Warwickshire and Worcestershire, so 
that, in fact, Birmingham would have 


| seven representatives — three elected for 


half the town and two for each of the ad- 
For his (Mr. 
Adderley’s) part he preferred to sustain 


were the real Reformers. On the broad 
principle of extending the franchise to the 
greatest possible number, the Ministerialists 


| were now proved to be the Reformers, and 


the Opposition the disfranchisers. If the 
principle of the Committee were adopted 
enormous numbers in the aggregate of the 
boroughs now under discussion would be 
excluded from the franchise ; while large 
numbers wonld be admitted if these urban 
areas were included in the boroughs to 
which they belonged, and were properly 
recognized, as in fact they are, according 
to the Report of the Commissioners. The 
unwieldy size to which some of these bo- 
roughs had grown was no argument for 


| using parts of them to swamp the counties, 


though it might be av argument for divid- 
ing the largest towns, such as Manchester 
and Glasgow, into two urban constituencies. 
He had treated Birmingham as a sample 
of the other boroughs, and as a sample he 


considered that it afforded a strong aad 


unanswerable argument in favour of the 


; recommendations of the Commissioners 


sidered the more intelligent of the two. | and against the proposal of the Committee 


He hoped that the hon. Member would | 


Mr. Adderley 


to upset them, and in the division about to 
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ensue the issue might fairly be taken on 
the general principle. 

Me. BRIGHT: The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Adderley) has undertaken, I 
resume, to answer some observations 
which I made in the House on this subject 
afew nights ago. I wish he had been a 
little more accurate. He has said many 


things which I will not contend against by | 


argument ; I shall simply contradict them. 
For instance, he said that I was the author 
of the Select Committee. I understood 
that the Committee was proposed from his 
own Benches—and I supported the propo- 


sition for it, as I do frequently support | 
propositions from those Benches, when | 
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than would receive it if the disputed dis- 
tricts were still to be assigned to counties. 
Now, the right hon. Gentleman never heard 


|me advocate the widest extension of the 


franchise. The extension which I have 
advocated ever since I have been in Parlia- 
ment is precisely that extension which he 
and his Colleagues adopted in the Bill of 
last year. Therefore these are charges 
which, to those who know me are, on the 
face of them, absurd; and the right hon. 
Gentleman, speaking on behalf of the Go- 


| vernment, ought really to be more careful 


when he makes them. Throughout the 
whole of his speech he has been imputing 


they seem to me judicious for the purposes | motives to me which I am not conscious 
of the House. The right hon. Gentleman | of having incurred the blame of. It can 
said further—I do not give his exact lan- | be no disadvantage to me to see the popu- 
guage, but he intimated that I had forced | lation of Birmingham doubled; it does not 
my views regarding this matter upon the | cost me anything for my seat; but it eosts 
Committee—that I indoctrinated them, 1 | much to those who return me here, and 


am told, was his expression. I do not 
know whether he means that I entered 
into any conspiracy with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole) on this ques- 
tion. What I did was just what the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) did. I appeared before the 
Committee, at their request and by their 
permission, to state what I thought on this 
matter. All I have done is before the 
House and before the Committee. I will 
not say my arguments had no effect; but 
at least the facts of the case were sufficient 
to justify the conclusion at which the Com- 
mittee arrived. He said, further, that I 
had been in favour of driving towards elec- 
toral districts. The general impression 


out-of-doors is that the right hon. Gentle- | 


man and his Colleagues are driving in that 


direction ; but I have never advocated clec- | 
toral distriets, nor a representation exactly | 


in proportion to numbers. Ali I have said 
is that numbers must be taken into con- 
sideration in agitating the question of the 
distribution of seats; and if on such a 
point the right hon. Gentleman will have 
no regard whatever to numbers, there will 
come a day when numbers will speak to 
him in a voice which he will be just as 
little able to resist as he and his Colleagues 
were able to resist a certain voice that made 
itself heard last year. Well, then, he 
further stated that, seeing I was an advo- 








therefore I am anxious that their expenses 
should not be increased. It would not 
make me sit any more or less certainly for 
Birmingham whether you added to its 
numbers or not; but I presume it will be 
admitted that if the population of Bir- 
mingham be increased by one-half, or be 


| doubled, to a certain extent the represen- 


tatives of so great a population would 
have, I will not say a corresponding in- 
crease of weight, but in some degree an 
increased influence in this House. There- 
fore I have no object whatever, but that 
we should do that which is just towards 
the population of Birmingham, and I shail 
argue the question exactly the same as if 
it referred to the population of Manchester. 


| Now, the right hon. Gentleman’s motives 


are obvious. He has no influence what- 
ever in Birmingham, nor has the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire, though 
he says he rejoices that he is the repre- 
sentative of the county, and that he has 


| many friends in Birmingham; but he has 


nothing whatever to do with the borough 
in matters of representation. What he has 
to do, however, is this. He knows, or 
believes, that the question now before the 
House will affect in some degree tlhe 
balance of power in the two counties ; 
that the manor of Aston, being in North 
Warwickshire, gives a considerable num- 
ber of votes to that county, and no doubt, 
with the increase of votes under the Act 


cate for the widest extension of the fran- | of last year, will greatly strengthen the 
chise, it would be most inconsistent in me | hands of the Liberal party; while the same 


to oppose an extension of the borough 


process will occur in the division of East 


boundaries, as this would extend the fran- | Worcestershire, where I believe the dis- 
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trict of Balsall Heath is situated. The! 
right hon. Gentleman was very free in im- 
putations of motives to me, every one of 
which was contrary to the fact; but he 
will not deny that his motive is to weaken 
the party to which he is opposed in the 
counties of North Warwickshire and East 
Worcestershire ; that is the whole object 
of the fight he is making. Now, I have 
stated the figures before, but I can repeat 
them in a sentence. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, in his multifarious knowledge of 
this matter, did not give the House any 
one of the figures important to its decision. 
He should have told us that North War- 
wickshire had a population of only 120,000 | 
with two Members, and that Birmingham 
had a population of 350,000, and if this 
plan were carried out would have more 
than 380,000, and was rapidly increasing. 
With three Members still given to them, 
in that division at the beginning of De- 
cember, to which, no doubt, the right hon. | 
Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) is anxiously look- 
ing forward, Manchester or Birmingham 
will count for but one vote, and will be 
equal in influence to the most wretched 
borough still retained in the representa- 
tion. North Warwickshire has two Mem- 


bers, and the proposition is to take 25,000 
from North Warwickshire, with its popu- 
lation of 116,000, and add them to Bir- 
mingham, with its population of 350,000. 
If the Government advocates in the House 


of Commons measures that will increase 
these gross inequalities, I want to ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman or my- 
selfis the greatest promoter of that change 
which he has deseribed by the term ‘elec. | 
toral districts.” You may be quite sure 
that if this policy is pursued, the very next 
time it is my privilege to stand before my 
constituents in the Town Hall of Birming- 
ham I shall have to point out to them 
how the right hon. Gentleman, his Col- 
leagues, and his party have forced a vast 
increase of population upon them, with a 
corresponding decrease in the population 
of the surrounding districts, but without 
giving to Birmingham any corresponding 
increase of power in this House. I say 
the right hon. Gentleman is not pursuing 
a wise course in advocating the views he 
has taken in this House. The right hon. | 
Gentleman the Member for Cambridge 
University (Mr. Walpole), at the conclu- 
sion of the admirable speech he addressed | 
to the louse the other night—I call it so | 
not because it agreed with my views; but | 
because it was admirable in every respect 


Mr. Bright ' 
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—made an observation upon a point which 
I have once or twice mentioned, and spoke 
of the importance of having the boundaries 
of boroughs well-defined, without at the 
same time drawing too sharp a line be 
tween them and the neighbouring county, 
so as to make the borough Members re. 
present one great interest in the country, 
and the county Members another great in. 
terest. I have said before, and I repeat 
it now, that whenever this House comes 
to be so divided, it will be one of the most 
calamitous things that ever happened for 
our Parliamentary system, and those who 
will suffer the most from it are the right 
hon. Gentlemen who are now striving in 
that direction. The right hon. Gentleman 
the First Minister reminds me of a passage 
in the life of a celebrated statesman, of 
whom some have said — I know not with 
what authority — that he made his profit 
by varying his course according to the 
vicissitudes of the times in which he 
lived. After the death of Queen Anne, 
when Bolingbroke was deprived of power, 
he denied many of the charges made 
against him; but he acknowledged that 
he had intended to make a very impor- 
tant change in the representation, and 
that he— 

“ Wished to restrain the influence of the monied 
interest in the Legislature and matters of State, 
because the country gentlemen were vexed, put 
to great expense, and were baffled by the traders 
in their elections.” 


Fortunately, political calamity overtook the 
author of this scheme, and he had no 
opportunity of carrying out its principle; 
but that is the principle of the right hon, 
Gentleman at the head of the Government. 
He has over and over again stated it to the 
House in different words, but coming to the 
same meaning; that is, by altering the 
boundaries of boroughs he wishes to give 
the country gentlemen and the landed inte- 
rest a more exactly defined and influential 
power in Parliament than they had hitherto 
possessed. He would be the worst enemy 
of the country gentlemen and the landed 
interest if he could by possibility carry 
out that principle. But fortunately there 
is a power in the House and in the country 
which will prevent him, There is no 
Select Committee, no ingenious Minister, 
no ready tools, no Spofforth, who cau 80 
manipulate the boundaries of boroughs in 
this country as to bring about a change in 
the preponderance of political power. In 
the case of Birmingham there is no proof 
that the change proposed will lead to any 
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that it would be a great inconvenience as | pitted against the Report of the Select 
| Committee presided over by my right hon, 


far as Birmingham is concerned; and 
therefore I oppose it. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Adderley) said, ‘* You are 
not Reformers; we are the real Reform- 
ers.” Well, the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Friends take so many new faces 
that one hardly knows where to fix them. 


Friend (Mr. Walpole); and what makes 
it especially unpleasant is that, while in a 
matter in which I have been engaged 


during many months with men of wholly 


different polities, and have not heard 


|during that time a single party observa- 


Does he know that in one of these outlying | 
great degree, assumed a party character, 
'and the question is to be decided apparently 
| according to the strength of parties, without 


distriets in Birmingham, out of 6,000 oe- 
cupiers 4,600 have petitioned not to have 
the franchise which the right hon. Gentle- 
man wishes to thrust upon them? There 
is only one other point I need mention. I 
have heard it said that if we would only 
consent to allow the sacrifice of Birming- 
ham, hon. Gentlemen opposite would com- 
promise with us and allow the decision of 
the Committee to be taken in block. 
[*No!’’] Ido not know whether that is 
true or not ; but if it be true, I appeal to 
hon. Gentlemen whether that is a very 
honourable and very noble sentiment. It 


cannot be that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
have such an interest in North Warwick- 
shire, East Worcestershire, or Birming- 
ham, as to make that an exception to the 
policy they would adopt in the rest of the 


boroughs. I trust that in this House—dis- 
cussing the question witl fairness but with 
earnestness—I have not made myself liable 
in any degree to such personal feelings 
that hon. Members opposite wish through 
me to injure and stab the constituency | 
represent. I am satisfied that the House 
will do itself credit by accepting the de- 
cision of the Committee to which this 
question was referred, and—I speak with- 
out hesitation, though I do not pretend, as 
the right hon. Gentleman says, to repre- 
sent the great body of the people—that if 
the decision of the Committee be adopted 
as it stands, the House will act in accord- 
ance with the views of the vast majority of 
all the population of the districts which are 
concerned in this question of boundaries, 


tion, the discussion has now, in a very 


reference to the particular merits of the 
question at issue. Having been responsible 
for the Report of the Commission that is 
laid on the table, I think it due to my- 


| self, to my brother Commissioners, and also 


to those by whom we were appointed, to 
state the grounds upon which we proceeded 
in the consideration of the matters referred 
to us, and to show what appear to me suf- 
ficient reasons why this wholesale disagree- 
ment with the recommendations of the 


| Commission should not be at once adopted 


Isay no more ; but I hope that the Com- | 


mittee will accept the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Oldham (Mr. 
Hibbert), for which I shall vote with the 
greatest pleasure. 

‘ Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY: I shall not, 
in the few observations which I have to 


by the House. It has been stated during 
the discussion that the Instructions we re- 
ceived were imperfect, and that conse- 
quently our Report could not be adopted. 
I am not going to enter into that question ; 
but it will be remembered that those In- 
structions, whatever they may have been, 
were not given merely by this House, but 
by Parliament, and that it was on the faith 
of those Instructions being followed out 
that the Reform Bill of last year was passed. 
But I contend that the principle upon 
which we acted was not only sanctioned by 
Parliament, but it was the right principle. 
As 1 understand it, it was that in future 
those who were to sit here, with all the 
weight and importance to be given to 
them as appearing for great towns, should 
be in fact the Members for those towns. 
I do not mean to make any personal allu- 
sion—I should be sorry to say anything 
which might appear to be of a personal 
character — but I must repeat that the 
principle, as we understood it, was this— 


|that the Members for Birmingham and 


make upon this question, impute any mo- 


tives to any Gentlemen on either side of the 


House in the views which they have ex- | 


pressed. I should have been glad, indeed, 
if I could have avoided taking any part in 


Manchester should be elected by the towns 
of Birmingham and Manchester, and that 
while they had all the weight and im- 
portance given to them as the representa- 
tives of those great towns, they should 
not be elected merely by a portion of the 
towns, and represent in fact only a portion 
of them. I think that is a right principle 
on which to proceed. Well, what are the 


this discussion. It is not pleasant to find | cbjections to such a course? The main 
' 
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objection urged a few nights ago by my {| what were the prevailing motives for those 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Walpole), and which | wishes. It was not that there was any 
has been referred to again and again, is this | objection on the part of the inhabitants of 
—that it is important that the municipal | the excluded district to obtain the Parlia. 
and Parliamentary boundaries should be the mentary franchise, or to be admitted within 
same, and we were told in the concluding | the Parliamentary borough ; but the objec. 
passage of the speech of my right hon. | tion was this, as it was reported over and 
Friend (Mr. Walpole) that it was a matter | over again by our Assistant Commissioners, 
to which he attached immense importance ; The inhabitants said, ‘‘ This is the thin 
that Members should in that way represent end of the wedge, and if included within 
not a mere mass of individuals, but a well- | the Parliamentary boundary we shall be 
known and acknowledged body bound to- subsequently included within the municipal 
gether by municipal ties. I admit that | boundary also, and then we shall have to pay 
was the principle in force previously to the | the municipal rates.” These were exclu. 
passing of the Reform Act of 1832, but no, sively the representations that were made; 
such principle was acted upon by the} and I put it to the House whether such 
framers of that Act, nor has any such | “ wishes of the inhabitants’’ ought to have 
principle been recognized since that time. | been allowed to influence us? They were 
When we entered upon the inquiry we | wrong, indeed, in the idea that they formed; 
found no less than fifty boroughs in which , because the cases of Brighton, Manchester, 
the boundaries, municipal and Parliament-| and Warrington, which I have already 
ary, were different. Since the time of the| cited, show that it was/not a necessary 
Reform Act we have had various great | consequence that, if taken within the Par. 
towns incorporated by the Crown, and in| liamentary boundary, they would therefore 
those cases it has not been thought neces- } become subject to the municipal rates ; but 
sary that the Parliamentary boundary | there was a great dread that such would 
should be followed. The great town of} be the ease. In many instances persons 
Manchester, which has been referred to, | had gone just outside the municipal boun- 
was incorporated some years after the) dary in order to avoid the payment of 
passing of the Reform Act. The Parlia-| rates, while they had themselves the whole 


mentary area included between 6,000 and | benefit of the town’s expenditure. In these 
7,000 acres, but the district incorporated cases they would no doubt be taken, and 
consisted of only 4,000. The same thing | rightly taken, within the municipal boun- 
has been done with other towns, The|dary. But in the one case and the 
Parliamentary borough of Brighton was| other the fear was either groundless or 
created by the Reform Act, and included a} unreasonable. It was groundless in cases 


large and populous district called Hove ;| where the outlying district did not really 
but when, some years afterwards, Brighton | form part of the town ; it was unreason- 
was incorporated Hove was excluded. The | able where it did, because it was only right 
same thing happened with the town of War-| that in the latter case the persons now 
rington. These are three cases that I hap- | exempt should share the burden with those 
pen to remember; and in none of them was/| who had now to pay all the necessary 
the Parliamentary boundary taken as the | rates. Another objection which had been 
boundary of the municipality. Therefore | urged with great force by the hon. Mem- 
1 say it is idle to contend that we are to be | ber for Birmingham was founded on the 
bound by the municipal limits; we have | comparative populations of the county 
not been bound in that way hitherto; Par. | from which the district was proposed to be 
liament has not considered itself so bound, | taken, and of the borough to which it was 
nor has the Crown considered itself so| proposed to be added. That objection 
bound. What, then, are the other objec- | would be of immense force if the Members 
tions urged to the principle upon which we | for the county did not still continue to 
proceeded, and, as I maintain, proceeded | represent the borough. But in the ease of 
rightly? The next great point relied! Birmingham, out of 6,000 persons on the 
upon is that we have not sufficiently eon- | Register for North Warwickshire, upwards 
sidered the wishes of the inhabitants. It|of one-fourth derived their qualifications 
is not true that their wishes have been | from the town of Birmingham. How, then, 
altogether disregarded. In doubtful cases | could it be said that the population of Bir- 
we gave weight to the wishes of the inha- | mingham would be taken out of the county 
bitants ; but we thought that in consider- | constituency? But he had understated 
ing their wishes we were bound to see|the number; more than one-fourth of 
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the electors were taken from that par- 
ticular portion of Birmingham already 
included in the Parliamentary borough. 
The number in the other districts was also 
very considerable, and would be immensely 
increased by the reduction made in the 
qualification for the franchise last year. In 
that particular division we were informed 
by a gentleman of great knowledge and ex- 
perience that the county constituency from 
the qualifications for the town of Birming- 
ham would be nearly doubled in consequence 
of the change made last year. The county 
Members represent not only the constitu- 
eney derived from the population of 116,000 
in North Warwickshire, but also the con- 
stituency which exists within the borough, 
and by which the election is very materi- 
ally influenced. Nor was the case of North 
Warwickshire a singular one. In many 
of the counties affected by our recom- 
mendations the proportion of town to 
county voters on the County Register will 
be found to be much larger. In South 
Lancashire, out of 21,555 voters on the 
Register, 8,783 derive their qualifications 
from represented towns; in Middlesex, 


6,137 out of 14,847; in South Hants, 2,858 | 
out of 5,677; in North Durham, 3,189 


out of 6,042. I hardly know what other 
points there were to which I need refer ; 
but there was one thing which was referred 
to by the hon. Member for Birmingham on 
a former occasion, and on that I would 
wish to make aremark. The hon. Gen- 


tleman spoke of the great interest which | 


semed to have been taken in his town ; 
and he referred especially to a visit paid 
to Birmingham by one of the Commis- 
sioners, Mr. Walter, and seemed rather 
to throw a slur upon that gentleman, 
as if there had been some kind of undue 
feeling in the matter. The fact was that 
there was a certain degree of fear enter- 
tained of the opposition which we antici- 
pated from the hon. Member, and there 
was a considerable anxiety on the part of 
the Commission that no part of the town 
population should be included in the limits 
of the Parliamentary borough which did 
not, beyond all question, belong to it. 
When, therefore, an enlargement of the 
boundary was suggested, and before it 
was adopted, one of the Commissioners 
kindly went down with the Assistant 
Commissioner in order to look over the 
ground before we came to a final de- 
cision; and the result was to make out 
a clear distinction between one of the 
districts proposed to be added and tho 
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|two others which we finally recommended. 
I think, therefore, the hon. Member had 
/no reason to complain of anyone, or to 
isuggest that the visit was made with 
lany other view than what was perfectly 
fair towards the town of Birmingham. 
Then it was said it was exceedingly unde- 
sirable to draw a strict line between the 
urban and rural population. I fully admit 
it, and I may refer to one part of our 
labours to show that that feeling was enter- 
tained generally by the Commission. When 
counties were to be divided, as it would be 
easy to see, one of the points kept in view 
was not to draw a too hard and fast line 
between the urban and the rural popula- 
tion, but to have an admixture of both in 
}each division. We felt at the same time 
that practically the principle of county and 
borough representation proceeded upon the 
| fact of there being some distinction be- 
tween the population of the county and the 
‘borough. What we felt throughout the 
'whole matter was this — that we had to 
}eonsider what really did form a part of the 
' town, in order that for the future the Mem- 
ber for Manchester should represent the 
whole importance of Manchester. There 
was another point to which we felt bound to 
attach importance. We felt bound to look 
| to what districts there were the inhabitants 
| of which ought for the purposes of elections 
ito be included. In that matter it seemed 
'to us that the course we were to pursue 
| was one of enfranchisement. What would 
be the effect of adopting the Amendment 
;of the hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. 
| Hibbert)? Why, between 30,000 and 
140,000 persons would be excluded from 
jthe Parliamentary franchise, and thereby 
| kept, as we used to be told last year, out- 
side the pale of the Constitution. Now, 
jis it desirable that such a thing as that 
{should be done merely that there might 
| not be an increasing inconvenience at elec- 
| tions in consequence of the large consti- 
ituencies which would be created. Bir- 
mingham, with all these additions, will not 
be so large as several other boroughs ; 
and, therefore, I do not think that the size 
is sufficient reason for depriving that large 
‘number of people of the franchise. I do 
not wish to go particularly through the 
different boroughs ; but 1 will take one 
instance, just to show how undesirable it 
would be to adopt the Amendment proposed, 
1 will take the town of Nottingham, and I 
will refer to perfectly independent testi- 
| mony on the subject—namely, the Report 
of the Municipal Commissioners, who were 


Committee. 
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appointed so far back as 1837, to inquire | 
into the different municipal boundaries. | 
What was their Report as to Nottingham ? | 
It said— 

“The increasing population, unable to find 
room within the limits of the town, has resorted 
to the neighbouring parishes of Radford, Linton, 
and Sneinton, and in these three parishes upwards 
of 20,000 people, closely connected in every way 
with the town of Nottingham, are now congre- 
gated. New Sneinton forms actually a portion of 
the town of Nottingham. New Radford may also 
be said to form a portion of the town, though the 
connection is not quite so close as is the case at 
Sneinton. The remaining population of the three 
parishes occupy blocks of buildings lying detached 
at small distances from each other. Their pro- 
posal, therefore, was to add Sneinton and parts of 
Linton and Radford to the town of Nottingham.’’ 


These are the very districts which we pro- 
posed to add. Will it be contended that 
thirty years afterwards they cease to form 
part of the town of Nottingham? It was 
then recommended that they should be 
brought within the municipal boundary, 
because they essentially formed part of the 
town, and it is now proposed to exclude 
them from the Parliamentary boundary, 
though every year that has passed has 
tended to unite them more closely to the 
town of Nottingham. The only reason for 
this that I have heard urged is that Not- 


tingham is a county of itself, and that the 
freeholders in Nottingham have a vote for 


the borough instead of the county. By 
the Reform Act it was provided that the 
freeholders in districts added to such towns 
should in the same way vote for the county, 
while no such provision is contained in the 
present Bill; and for no better reason than 
this thousands of working men are to be 
deprived of the franchise. 
mendation of the Commissioners in 1837 
was not carried out, because at that 
time the Government was very weak ; for 
then it was felt, as we have since learnt, 
what a misfortune it is to have a weak 
Government. Lord Melbourne, indeed. 
was reported to have said that, however 
opinions might differ as to whether a Whig 


or a Tory Government was the best, cer- | 


tainly the worst of all Governments was a 
weak Government. 
was abandoned because the Government, 
from their state of weakness, could not 
carry out the views they entertained, op- 
posed, as they were, by some of their ordi- 
nary supporters. 1 will only add a word 
or two to remind the House what were 
the views entertained on this subject by the 


hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) | 
At that time the hon. Member | 


last year. 
Mr. Russell Gurney 


{COMMONS} 


The recom- | 


The Bill then drawn | 
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for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) proposed that 
the Parliamentary and municipal bound- 
aries should be conterminous, and the hon, 
Member for Oldham said— 

“ He could not agree with his hon. Friend the 

Member for Birmingham that it was desirable 
that the boundaries of the Parliamentary boroughs 
should always be conterminous with those of the 
municipal boroughs. There were many large 
and growing towns situated outside of the muni- 
cipal boroughs to which the franchise ought, in his 
opinion, to be extended, though the inhabitants 
would not desire to be incorporated with the 
municipalities. . The borough which he 
represented (Oldham) was an instance of this, 
and he thought it was a fortunate thing that the 
Parliamentary area was made so wide in 1832, 
for otherwise those townships would virtually 
have no representation.”—{3 Hansard, elxxxyiii, 
277-8.] 
I now appeal to the hon. Member for Old. 
ham, and I appeal to this House, not 
to inflict upon the inhabitants of the dis- 
tricts forming parts of the towns of Bir- 
mingham, of Manchester, of Bristol, and 
of Nottingham, what he considered to be 
virtual disfranchisement, but to extend to 
them the same protection which he last 
year rejoiced had, in 1832, been extended 
to the people of Oldham. 

Sin HEDWORTH WILLIAMSON ex. 
pressed regret that a Member of the Go- 
vernment, the Under Seeretary for the 
Colonies (Mr. Adderley), had spoken in a 
manner calculated to excite party dissen- 
sion on a subject which ought to be treated 
with judicial calmness and fairness. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just sat down (Mr. Russell Gurney) said 
that in doubtful cases the Commissioners 
had yielded to the wishes of the inhabi- 
tants ; but in the case of South Shields, 
and other places in which he (Sir Hedworth 
Williamson) was most interested, he was 
afraid that had not been the case, The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman omit- 
ted a very material point—namely, that 
if theee places were annexed to the boroughs 
they would be debarred of their privilege of 
being able to collect their rates on the com- 
pounding system. Much stress had been 
laid upon the fact that the Commissioners 
had been very careful not to recommend 
annexation of ary place to a borough when 
it was not closely allied to it; but this had 
been done at Gateshead. In this instance 
a place had been tacked on to a borough 
which did not wish to receive it. The 
interests of the two places were opposed ; 
the outlying districts had their own Board 
of Health ; they had borrowed money for 
their own improvements, and the borough 


Committee. 
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also had borrowed considerable sums of |(Mr. Russell Gurney) would almost be of 
money from which the outlying districts  Spinion that the present Members for Bir- 
could receive no benefit. He hoped the | mingham, Manchester, and Liverpool are 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Oldham | not really the representatives of those great 
(Mr. Hibbert) would be accepted, which | populations, but are simply the representa- 
would render it unnecessary to bring for- | tives of the nucleus of great modern towns. 
ward the Motion of which he had given |[‘‘ Oh, oh !’’] What are the facts? Bir- 
Notice, for the omission of South Shields | mingham has a populaiion of 350,000, and 
and Gateshead from Schedule A. |the increase of population within its Par- 

Ma. BROMLEY DAVENPORTsaid, he | liamentary limits in thirty years has been 
was one of those who really thought ita great | from 152,000 to 294,000. Within these 
mistake to refer this matter from the Com- | limits there is an unoccupied area, pointing 
mission who had bestowed on it seven | to the possibility and probability of a fur- 
mouths of great labour to a Committee | ther increase of 200,000; so that there is 
which disposed of the whole question in| no reason why the future Members for 
eleven days. He could only say, for him- | Birmingham should not be the representa- 
self, that the notice he received to appear | tives of 550,000 people within the limits of 
before the Committee did not reach him the existing town. The evidence taken 
till the evening of the day on which he was | before the Assistant Commissioners proved 
to go before them. He wished to recall to| that fact. What did the Commissioners 
the attention of the hon. Member for! propose to do, in order to render the 
Birmingham (Mr. Bright) the words he had | Members for Birmingham the real repre- 
used in thanking the electors for his unop- | sentatives of that borough? Why, they 
posed return at the last election. The hon. | proposed to add to the existing population 
Member then said—** We have had a very | an additional population of 35,000, They 
quiet time here; dont let it be quite so | also proposed to add 35,000 to the 400,000 
quiet next Thursday’’—the day of the | forming the the present population of Man- 
election for North Warwickshire. The hon. | chester, and 25,000 to the 500,000 form- 
Member added, ‘* You are non-electors ;\ing the present population of Liverpool. 
it is true you have got no votes, but you | In these cases it may be assumed that the 
have got influence ; let it be felt." He was | Commissioners had followed the overflow 
happy to say, however, that although at! of the population of the boroughs, and 
the election for North Warwickshire there | these proposed additions might have been 
was a considerable amount of animation, | fairly made upon that ground, had it not 
yet it passed off without any very serious | appeared to the Committee that there were 
consequences. Under these circumstances | weighty counterbalanciug reasons why the 
he was glad to hear that the hon. Member | recommendations of the Commissioners 
had no intention that the changes proposed | should not be followed. The case is still 
should have the effect of interfering with | stronger with regard to the metropolitan 
the election for North Warwickshire. His | boroughs of Marylebone and Lambeth. 
party were in a minority in Birmingham, | The Commissioners proposed to add Hamp- 
and he thought that if the recommendations | stead, with its 28,000 inhabitants to Mary- 
of the Commissioners were carried into|lebone, which already contained 436,000 
effect that minority would become larger. | persons. But can Hampstead be regarded 
[Mr. Bricut: Smaller.] He hoped that, | as the overflow of Marylebone? The popu- 
if the hov. Member for Birmingham did not | lation of Middlesex has been reduced to 
propose to interfere with the election for! 179,000 by the recommendation of the 
North Warwickshire, he should again be | Commissioners, and it would be further re- 
returned as the representative of that con- | duced to 151,000 if the population of 
stituency. | Hampstead were to be also subtracted 

Mr. BRUCE: I am not at all disposed | from it. But even this case is weak when 
to undervalue the differences that have| compared with that of Lambeth. This 
arisen between the Committee and the | borough has a population of 319,000, and 
Commissioners ; but I think there is a| it is proposed to take Clapham and several 
tendency greatly to over-rate the im- | other distant suburbs of London out of the 
portance of the changes that have been | small divisions of East and Mid Surrey for 
proposed. Those who have listened to the | the purpose of adding an additional popu- 
speeches of the right hon. Member for | lation of 57,000 to that borough. But this 
North Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley) and of | is the least objectionable part of the pro- 


the right hon. and learned Gentleman! posal. East Surrey was divided by the 
\ 
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Reform Act of last year by reason of its in- | missioners, on the other hand, seemed not 
creased population into two portions—one | to have felt offended at the overflow of the 
consisting of a population of 97,000, and | Birmingham population into Aston ; but to 
the other of a population of 111,000 ; the | consider that it was natural and legitimate, 


general rule upon which the Louse acted jand that the 
being that these divisions should only be 
made when there would be a population of 
50,000 to each Member of the division 
It is from these two constituencies, which 
have been subdivided on account of their 
population, that it is now proposed to take 


the very population which was the cause | 


of their being divided. It is most re- 
luctantly that I am obliged in these in- 
stances to disagree with the Commissioners. 
I cannot shelter myself under the statement 
that the Committee disagreed with the 
Commissioners simply and solely on matters 
of detail— they differed on matters of 
principle, because they believed that the 
addition of Clapham and Hampstead to 
the boroughs I have mentioned were nut 
the additions contemplated by the House. 
With respect to the boroughs of Gates- 
head, South Shields, Tynemouth, Ports- 
mouth, and Warwick, in every case the 
evidence showed that the population pro- 
posed to be added to the existing boroughs 
was not the overflow of the old boroughs, 
but were independent populations which 
would have existed whether the old bo- 
roughs existed or not. The case of Notting- 
ham stands on peculiar grounds. North 
Nottinghamshire, is one of the most re- 


markable counties in England, The bo- | 


rough of East Retford has a larger popu- 


boundaries of the borough 
accommodated to it. So 
‘thought Her Majesty, for in 1858 Her 
Majesty went down in person to present 
the Park and Manor House at Aston to 
the people of Birmingham. He (Mr, 
Newdegate) should not easily forget see. 
ing Her Majesty standing upon the ter- 
| race of that ancient Manor House; while 
| the people, not of North Warwickshire but 
|of Birmingham, crowded beneath, and re. 
|spectfully asked Her Majesty to speak a 
| few words to them, and he believed that 
| this request was granted. Since then the 
| houses of this Birmingham population had 
| risen rapidly around the Park and Manor 
| [louse of Aston. The people of Birming- 
| ham felt that this Park and Manor House, 
| these means of recreation and enjoyment, 
had been made their own. The Corpora- 
tion had bought the Park and Manor 
| House, and it was as much their property 
jas the Town Hall of Birmingham itself, 
| The practical incorporation of Aston into 
| the town of Birmingham had been going 
{on for years. Le held in his hand an 
extract from the Post Office Directory for 
Birmingham and the Midland Counties 
| for 1864, when this question had never 
arisen. Speaking of Aston, it said— 


jought to be 


is. Aston is a village adjoining Birmingham on 
the North. . The village no longer retains 
| g g 


lation than the whole of North Nottingham- | its once retired and rural aspect ; it is being ab- 


shire, which has a population of 95,000, | 
from which it it now proposed to take a} 
population of 20,000 in order to add it to | 
Nottingham, which has already a popula- 
tion of 80,000. I believe, Sir, that I have 
said sufficient to show that there were valid 
reasons for what the Committee did, and 
inasmuch as our decisions were unanimously 
arrived at, and were not in the slightest 
degree the result of party feeling, 1 trust 
that they will be confirmed by the Louse. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the right 
hon. Member for Merthyr Tydvil (Mr. 
Bruce) seemed to be unwilling to consider 
the fact that the population of Birmingham 
had overflowedithe boundaries of the bo- 
rough; he said that tiere were spaces 
enough'forfthem within‘the’present bound- 
aries, and that they ought, and probably 
would, fill these spaces with houses, He 
would, if he could, cabin and confine the 
population of Birmingham within the pre- 
sent boundaries of the borough. The Com- 

ir, Bruce 


sorbed by the extensive improvements and addi- 
tional streets added to Birmingham, and bids fair 
at no remote period to form part of the town. 
The Hall, built by Sir Thomas Holt in 1635, and 
| the grounds attached, are in the possession of the 
| Aston Park Company, and are used for fetes, 
&e.” 

Sitice that date, the Corporation of Bir. 
mingham had bought the property, and 
made it their own. The Census Returns 
for 1841 showed that the population of the 
parish of Aston, the most populous district 
of which was the Manor, amounted in 1841 
to 45,718, that in 1851 it had increased to 
61,281, and that in 1861 it had increased 
to 94,995. The increase between 1841 and 
1851 was thus 15,463 ; but since the Park 
had been opened by Her Majesty, the 
increase as shown between the Returns 
from 1851 and 1861 was 33,714, or more 
than double that of the previous ten years. 
He did not believe that any stronger proof 
of the correctness of the Commissioners’ 
decision could be given than that which 
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was furnished by these Census Returns. | 
{he hon. Member for Birmingham seemed | 
to think that there was something illiberal | 
jn the course which he (Mr. Newdegate) | 
had adopted. He might, however, remind | 
the hon. Member that he had supported | 
the Motion for giving four Members to 
Birmingham. Previous to that he had | 
advocated the addition of another Member 
to the representation of North Warwick- 
shire; but then it should be remembered 
that North Warwickshire included the | 
representation of the freeholders and lease- 
holders of Birmingham, Coventry, and 
Tamworth, while it contained Rugby with 
more than 7,000 of town population, 
Foleshill with 8,000, Bedworth with 
7,000, and Nuneaton with more than 
7,000 inhabitants: these were places | 
having large town populations of their | 
own. Indeed, the constituency of North 
Warwickshire was to a great extent a 
town constituency. He felt bound to say 


that after the speech which the House had | 


heard from the right hon. and learned Com- 


wissioner (Mr. Russell Gurney) that even- | 


ing, that however great might be his respect | 


for the right hon. Gentleman the Member | 


for Cambridge (Mr. Walpole), he, for one, 
could not accept the authority of the right 
hon. Gentleman when it was opposed to 
that of Lord Eversley, who for sixteen 
years had been the respected Speaker of 
that House —the less, when he remem- 
bered that the Select Committee over 
which the right hon. Gentieman presided 
had sat for eleven days, while the Commis- 
sion at the head of which Lord Eversley 
had presided and pursued their inquiries 
for seven months, whatever might be the | 
decision of Parliament on this subject. As 
far as he himself was concerned, he, in | 


former days, had polled a majority in the | 


Birmingham district, and he believed he | 
should be again returned. 
enough, the hon. Member for Birmingham 
seemed to accuse him (Mr. Newdegate) of | 
being in favour of laying the foundation 
for an arbitrary separation between the | 
borough and the county constituencies, | 
and the establishment of equal electoral 
districts. The hon. Member seemed to | 
have forgotten that in 1859 he (Mr. 
Newdegate) had opposed the Reform Bill | 
of Lord Derby's Government because it | 
would have had that effect. Such would 
probably, however, be the ultimate result, 
if the House did not regard and rightly 
apportion the constituencies according to 
the overflow of the populations of the 
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large boroughs. He believed that the best 
course the House could now pursue was 
to adopt the suggestion which had been 
made by the Prime Minister, and to con- 
sider each case upon its own merits; be- 
cause, in most instances, there were dif- 


Cominittee. 


| ferences between these cases, the existence 


of which it was essential to remember if 


| they desired to arrive at a satisfactory 
| decision. 


Mrz. OSBORNE: I think it important 
that the Committees should recollect one 
thing—that however great, populous, and 
distinguished the borough of Birmingham 
and the county of North Warwickshire 
may be, that is not the only point we have 
to consider. Hitherto, indeed, in this de- 
bate we have heard nothing but “ Bir- 
mingham” and “ North Warwickshire,” 
which have been perpetually dinned into 
our ears. I must say that I, for one, 


|should be very sorry if, by any vote of 
| mine, I imperilled the return of the hon. 


Gentleman the Member for North War- 
wickshire (Mr. Newdegate), whom every- 
one respects, and whom | look upon, in 
his way, as a representative man of the 
bigotry of the country. The class ought 
to be represented, and if I thought so un- 
desirable an end were likely to be attained, 
I should hesitate before I voted on this 
question; and for one reason — that I 
always like to see him in his place. But 


' there are other interests involved besides 


those of Birmingham and North Warwick- 
shire; and when the hon. Member said 
that after the speech of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Southampton (Mr. Russell Gurney), there 
could be no doubt on the subject, and 
when the hon. Member appealed to the 
authority of Lord Eversley, because the 
Commission of which the noble Lord had 
been the Chairman had sat for seven 
months, he forgot to tell the House that a 
Special Commission which had to deal 
with considerations affecting 130 boroughs 


} must necessarily take longer than a Com- 
y 


mittee which had the benefit of their 
labours, and had only to deal with and de- 
termine questions affecting twenty-nine 
boroughs. And when he alludes to the 
speech of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Southampton, who 
was one of those Special Commissioners, 
and who I believe is the real presiding 
genius of that Commission, I must say I 
think that that speech was a most extra- 
ordinary one as coming from a Judge. It 
appeared to me as if the right hon. Gentle- 
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man at the head of the Government, enact- 
ing the part of Hamlet, had exclaimed— 
“ Come, the Recorder !” 


{COMMONS} 


Committee. 1432 


| mark you, to do with the enfranchisement, 


Now, who was the author of the Select | 


Committee? Why, it was the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 


IHIome Department who suggested the ap- | 


pointment of the Select Committee. And 


what was the course suggested by the | 
highly feel the compliment — that they 


right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Recorder on that occasion. 
any objection to the proposal? No. He 
rose in his place, and although he no doubt 
felt sore at the suggestion, he gave it 


Did he make | 


his assent, an assent in which he was | 


backed up by his shadow—a rather sub- 
stantial shadow —the hon. Baronet the 


Member for the West Riding (Sir Francis | 


Crossley). Now, however, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman comes down to 
the House and makes an elaborate attack 
upon the Report of the Committee. 
that the part of a Judge! 
of the Judicial Bench ? 

vinced that neither the boroughs concerned 
nor the country will be satisfied with the 
decision to which he has come. One word 


with respect to the Report which has been | 
Really, it would appear | 


so much lauded. 
that we are to bow down before these 


Commissioners because one of them was | 
1) 


formerly the Speaker of this House. 
venture, however, to object to their Report 


in many instances, and, remember, it has | 
}in many places they have made the 


never yet been discussed or criticized in 
this House; for when we were going to 


Is | 
Is that worthy | 
Why, I am con- | 


criticize and discuss it up jumped the} 


Home Secretary and said, ‘* The Report is 


challenged; let us have a Select Com- | 


mittee.” 


certainly said something which conveyed 
the idea of finality to my mind, and I 


think to the minds of many hon. Gentle- | 
But now what is the course pur- | 
Why, this Report is to go for! 

It is found, I suspect, not very | 


men. 
sued ? 
nothing. 
convenient to North Warwickshire, and 


Well, we appointed a Select | 
Committee, and the right hon. Gentleman 
| boundary. 


we are called on to set aside the recom- | 


mendations of the Select Committee, and 


swallow the whole of the monstrous Re- | 


port of the Commisioners. Now, what 
was the course adopted by these Commis- 
sioners? There is no doubt that the In- 
structions given to them on the part of this 
House were most injudicious and defective. 
They had no power to remove anomalies 


or revise areas; they were simply told | 


that they must enlarge the boundaries in 
the old boroughs. 


ir. Osborne 


They had nothing, | 


That question was introduced by the right 
hon. and learned Recorder, but it was no 
part whatever of their Instructions ; they 
were merely told that they must enlarge 
the boundaries of the old boroughs. The 
right hon. and learned Recorder went on 
to say that so particular were they—and [ 
am sure we, the other boroughs included, 


sent one of their own body down to Bir. 
mingham (Mr. Walter), that he might 
inspect Birmingham on the spot. Well, 


|all I can say is that I wish the learned 


Recorder had paid the same compliment 
to Nottingham ; for if he had he would 
have avoided falling into a very material 
error in quoting the paper of 1837, in 


_which he says the municipal authorities 
| wished the portions which he mentioned 


to be included in the town. They did so 
for this reason, that at that time the town 
was so shut in by various Acts of Parlia. 
ment that the people had nowhere to build 
on. Since 1837, however, a new Inelo- 
sure Act has been passed, giving them full 
liberty to extend themselves. I regret 
that the learned Recorder, after firing his 
shot, bolted from the House and did not 
wait to hear the answer. The Commis- 
sioners went on the principle of appoint- 
ing that inevitable feature the barrister of 
seven years’ standing and the Royal En- 
gineer to go down to the boroughs; and 


grossest mistakes. The House is anxious 
to divide, and I will therefore only give a 
few instances. There is Rochdale, the 
Representative of which I see sitting 
below me. Rochdale is the only borough 
in the kingdom which has a circular 
With its Member and all, I 
think it is totus teres atque rotundus. That 
borough only consisted of 1,200 acres, and 
no fault had ever been found with its 
boundaries—indeed, they had recently 
been adopted for the municipal borough 
on Rochdale becoming a municipality; 
but, because a seven years’ barrister must 
have something to do, the Commissioners 
have altered the whole boundary and ex- 
tended the area to 4,000 acres ; for what 
purpose nobody knows, except that they 
felt they must do something. Again, 
what have they done in the case of 
Chester? They have lugged in part of the 
county of Flint—they have actually intro- 
duced Wales into England. Very few 
hon. Gentlemen will take the trouble to 
wade through this enormous book; but 
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everybody says, ‘‘ Beware of Birmingham.” 
There are hundreds of other instances, 
however. Take Dudley, which is a very 
peculiar borough. It is an outlying por- 
tion of Worcestershire ; but it is a very 
considerable borough. And what have the 
Commissioners done? They have lugged 
in several adjoining counties to increase 
the area. As to saying that this Report 
can ever stand, if the next Parliament be 
enlightened—I say ‘‘if”—I shall be very 
much surprised if it can stand their super- 
yision. Do what we will, come to what 
conclusion we may on this subject, I am 
yery much mistaken if this whole ques- 
tion of boundaries is not materially over- 
hauled and altered in the next Parliament. 
What are the object and end of the Com- 
missioners’ Report, of which we have 
heard so much? Why, to prejudice the 
county representation and to create bo- 
roughs so monstrous that it is impossible 
that they should continue to return so 
limited a number of Members. Just let 
us look at the county representation—how 
it is influenced in the case of West Kent, 
Surrey, and Middlesex. Look at Maryle- 
bone, what a borough you are making! 
Why, even with the great exertions of 


(Jone 11, 1868} 
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be? Why are these people to be included 
in these monstrous boroughs because they 
do not choose to be exposed to excessive 
taxation? The right hon. Gentleman 
was very free in imputing motives; and 
when an election is coming on he always 
imputes motives to the hon. Member for 
Birmingham. I read a part of the speech 
he made at his last election for Stafford- 
shire, and I tell him he ought to be very 
careful how he imputes motives. He 
hinted that gentlemen wanted to be made 
County Court Judges or had a high am- 
bition of that sort. Now, I say nothing 
of the kind. I believe that before this 
attempt to upset the decision of the Com- 
mittee everything went smoothly, and no 
partizanship was displayed. The Home 
Secretary, by the way, has been unusually 
silent on this child of his, this Select Com- 
mittee; for it was his child, remember ; 
it was adopted by him, and the godfather 
was the Prime Minister; but it is now 
a foundling, and has been left at the 
Foundling Hospital. Everything went 
smoothly till then, and the Recorder sat 
conveniently quiet ; he did not defend the 
Commission at all, but now he gets up 
and makes a speech which ought to have 


the two hon. Members, with their great | been made before the Select Committee 


powers of speaking and canvassing, I | was proposed, and talks about the just 


doubt very much whether they will com- 
pass the canvassing and speechmaking 
that will be necessary. I say nothing of 
the increase of that class of the crea- 
tion known as ‘ Nottingham lambs.” 
$1,000 people are to be added to the 
borough of Nottingham, I hope the learned 
Recorder and his Colleague the hon. Baro- 


If | 


{harsh and parricidal measure. 
net will give up their seats and canvass | stroyed seven small boroughs. 


influence of counties and towns. Why, 
there are thirty boroughs in England 
which, properly speaking, are not towns 
at all, In no sense are they towns; they 
are agricultural divisions of counties. The 
other night we adopted what on the part 
of a Conservative Government was a most 
We de- 
Now I, 


Nottingham, for I will not. Look again at | for one, have never been an advocate for 
Birkenhead, which is a new borough, the | destroying the smaller boroughs; for I 
boundary having been settled as recently | think the great beauty of the representa- 
as 1861. These Commissioners and Assist- | tion of this country is that there should 
ant Commissioners, who have been so much | be a mixture of small and large places. 
lauded and bespattered with butter in the |The Government, however, assented to 
shape of fulsome praise. What have they | the most un-Conservative act of destroying 
done? They were obliged to do some-/| these small boroughs, and handing them 
thing, and so they have taken a parish|over to our acquisitive neighbours in 
on the other side of the natural water | Scotland. But what are really the small 
boundary and lugged it in against the | boroughs? They are not towns like Wells 
wishes of the inhabitants. But we are/and Thetford, which have small bound- 
told, forsooth, by the Under Secretary for aries. No, the small boroughs are those 
the Colonies (Mr. Adderley)—it is not the | towns like Eye, Woodstock, Warcham, 
first time he has been put up and after- | Launceston, Droitwich, and Aylesbury. 
wards disavowed, as I hope he will be | {An hon. Memper: Northallerton.|] Yes, 
to-night—that these people are not to be/and Northallerton, which was a great 
consulted, for that their opposition springs | place in the old coaching days, but since 
from an ignorant impatience of taxation. | the introduction of railways has been de- 
Well, what more valid reason can there | clining. These so-called boroughs are 
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streets and hamlets with agricultural 
divisions, and what is the object of them ? 
To increase the power of the landed in- 
terest——an interest to which every con- 
sideration should be given, but do not 
let it absorb everything under pretence 
of these being towns. They are no 
more than small and, in some instances, 
large divisions of counties ; look at Ware- 
ham. [**Divide!’’] I will divide in a 
minute; but I must say something more 
unpleasant to you first. The hon. Mem- 
ber who cries “‘ Divide!” is not the Mem- 
ber for Wareham; but I believe he is 
Member for a small borough, and I have 
my eye upon him. I have no doubt he 
would like his borough divided and another 
Member given to it. I am obliged to the 
hon. Member for East Retford (Viscount 
Galway) for his attention. I hope he 
will make a defence for that most mon- 
strous of all places. It is in the county, 
the capital of which I represent, and a 
most monstrous job it is. It is really an 
agricultural division, yet he sits there 
under pretence of being a borough Mem- 
ber. Why, there is nothing of the bo- 
rough about him; he is a county Mem- 
ber to all intents and purposes; he speaks, 
votes, listens, cheers, and cries “* Divide!” 
East Retford is 


like a county Member. 
not a town at all; it is a decaying place 


with 1,600 inhabitants. I will take the 
hint of the hon. Member, for it is difficult 


to speak on these subjects without appear- | 


ing to be personal to the Members who 
represent these towns. I do not come 
here like the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Adderley) who calls himself a real Re- 
former. He is a real Reformor, forsooth ; 
the real Simon Pure, who has been op- 
posing Reform all his life, and, as Under 
Secretary for the Colonies—he ought to 
have been Secretary long ago—he comes 
down and says he is a real Reformer. 
Now, I call upon the real old Reformers 
in the House—not the perverts, not the 
Puseyites of Parliament—I call upon 
them to come forward and assist the Home 
Secretary, who is being very much ill- 
used by his Leader and party, as he often 
is, in adopting the Report of the Select 
Committee. 

Viscount GALWAY, after the personal 
allusion of the hon. Member for Notting- 
ham (Mr. Osborne) could not help saying 
afew words. The hon. Member said that 
he (Viscount Galway) wished East Retford 
to be divided, and to have a third Member. 
.[Mr, Osporwe: No; a second Member. | 


Mr. Osborne 
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| That showed how much the hon. Member 
knew about the matter. There were two 
Members at present. He had only to say 
that if he did want a third Member it 
;would not be to have a buffoon for 
one. [** Order!” and *‘Chair!”’} [ Mr. 
|Ostorne: He is quite in Order.) Many 
| hon. Members knew the peculiar circum. 
stances in which East Retford was placed, 
[Mr. Ossornve: They are very peculiar.] 
East Retford was once, perhaps, one of the 
most corrupt places in all England. If 
however, it had been disfranchised and the 
‘two Members given to Birmingham pro- 
bably the Reform Bill might not have been 
passed. He might tell the House that at 
every election for East Retford there was 
read, by Act of Parliament, a cort of re- 
| minder that they were once the most cor- 
rupt borough existing. East Retford was 
then enlarged by the addition of the 
hundred of Bassetlaw, and when the Boun- 
dary Commissioners visited the place they 
admitted that it had been one of the most 
judicious extensions they had seen. If 
any Gentleman would look at the map he 
would admit that the boundary could not 
| be altered in justice to all the inhabitants, 
It certainly did take a large portion from 
North Notts; but the inhabitants were 
represented by two Members, and it could 
not be denied that a great many more per- 
sons enjoyed the franchise than if East 
Retford were merged in the county. 

Mr. A. PEEL said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) proposed to 
take out of the Report of the Commission 
almost everything that gave it any poli- 
tical value. [‘* Divide!” ] He admitted 
that he was personally and politically in- 
terested in the matter; but he trusted 
that the Committee would allow him to 
give a reason why the Report of the Com- 
mission should be abided by, and not the 
Report of the Committee, It was all very 
well for the hon. Member for Nottingham 
(Mr. Osborne) to say that the House had 
arrived at a complete state of stultification; 
but that charge came with a bad grace 
from that (the Opposition) side of the 
| House, because if the Motion for the Se- 

lect Committee did not absolutely come 
from that side, a very considerable pres- 
sure was put upon the Government to 
appoint that Committee. He did not wish 
to make the least insinuation against the 
Committee; but they had acted under dif 
| ferent Instructions from the Commissioners. 
|The Commissioners acted up to their 


powers ; but the powers of the Committee 
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were almost indefinite, and the Committee 
eame to a decision with a preconceived 
jdea of what their duties were under the 
Instructions given to them. One reason 
in favour of adopting the recommendations 
of the Commissioners was that particular 
and exceptional cases were much more 
certain to be properly considered in that 
case than if the House adopted the Report 
of the Select Committee. [‘* Divide! ”’] 
He would venture in two minutes to state 
a particular case. The Commissioners 
recommended that the town of Leamington 
should be added to the town of Warwick. 
Thirty years ago a Committee of that 
House recommended that Leamington 
should be added to Warwick. They pre- 
dicted that in a few years the two towns 
would be united, and this prediction was 
now realized. 


Question put, ‘* That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 148; 
Noes 184: Majority 36. 


AYES. 
Adderley, rt. hon.C.B. Egerton, E. C. 
Annesley, hon. Col. H. Fellowes, E. 
Archdall, Captain M. Fergusson, Sir J. 
Baggallay, R. Finch, G. H. 
Bagge, Sir W. Forester, rt. hon. Gen. 
Bagnall, C. Galway, Viscount 
Barnett, Ll. Garth, R. 
Barrington, Viscount Goldney, G. 
Beach, Sir M. Ll. Gooch, Sir D. 
Beach, W. W. B. Goodson, J. 
Beecroft, G. S. Gordon, rt. hon. E. §. 
Benyon, R. Gore, J. R. O. 
Bourne, Colonel Gore, W. R. O. 
Brett, Sir W. B. Gorst, J. E. 
Capper, C. Graves, S. R. 
Cartwright, Colonel Gray, Lieut.-Colonel 
Cave, rt. hon. S. Grey, hon. T. de 
Cecil, Lord E.H.B.G. Guinness, Sir A. E. 
Clinton, Lord A. P. Gurney, rt. hon. R. 
Cole, hon, II. Hamilton, Lord C. 
Cole, hon. J. L. Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Corrance, F. S. Hardy, rt. hon. G. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. L. Ilardy, J. 
Crossley, Sir F. Hartley, J. 
Cubitt, G. Hartopp, E. B. 
Dalglish, R. Harvey, R. B. 
Dalkeith ,Earl of Hay, Sir J. C. D. 
Davenport, W. B. Herbert, rt. hn. Gen, P. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Dimsdale, R. 
Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Du Cane, C. 
Duncombe, hon. Colonel 
Dunne, rt. hon. General 
Du Pre, C. G. 
Dyke, W. H. 
Dyott, Colonel R. 
Eckersley, N. 
Edwards, Sir H, 


Heygate, Sir F. W. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Holmesdale, Viscount 
Hope, A. J. B. B, 
Horsfall, T. B. 
llotham, Lord 
Howes, E. 
Huddleston, J. W. 
Hunt. rt. hon, G. W, 


{June 11, 1868} 


Karslake, Sir J. B. 
Kavanagh, A. 
Kekewich, S. T. 

Kelk, J. 

Kendall, N. 

King, J. K. 

Knox, Colonel 

Knox, hon. Colonel S, 


| Langton, W. G. 


Lanyon, Sir C. 

Leader, N. P. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. Il. 
Lefroy, A. 

Legh, Major C. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Liddell, hon. II. G. 
Lindsay, hon. Colonel C. 
Lindsay, Colonel R. L. 
Lopes, H. C. 

Lowther, J. 

Mahon, Viscount 
M‘Lagan, P. 

Mayo, Earl of 
Montagu, rt. hn. Ld. R. 
Montgomery, Sir G. 
Morgan, hon. Major 
Morgan, O 

Morris, G. 

Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R, 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Viscount 
Noel, hon. G. J. 





llervey, Lord A. H. C, | 


| Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
| §S.H. 

| Pakington, rt. hn. Sir J. 
| Parker, Major W. 

| Patten, rt. hon. Col. W. 
| Paull, fi. 


Committee. 


Peel, A. W. 
Pugh, D. 

Read, C. 8. 
Robertson, P. F. 
Russell, Sir C. 
Schreiber, C. 
Sclater-Booth, G. 
Seourfield, J. H. 
Selwin Ibbetson, H., J. 
Severne, J .E. 
Seymour, G. H. 
Smith, A. 
Smollett, P. B. 
Stanhope, J. B. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stopford, S. G. 
Surtees, C, F. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Taylor, Colonel 
Thompson, A. G. 
Thorold, Sir J. H. 
Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Turner, C. 
Turnor, E, 
Vance, J. 
Walrond, J. W. 
Waterhouse, S. 
Welby, W. E. 
Whitmore, H. 
Wise, fH. C. 
Wyld, J. 
Wyndham, hon. 
Wyvill, M. 


TELLERS, 
Powell, F. S. 
Greene, E. 


NOES. 


Adam, W. P. 
Agnew, Sir A. 
| Akroyd, E. 
Allen, W. 8S. 
Amberley, Viscount 
Ayrton, A. S. 
Aytoun, R. S. 
| Baines, E. 
| Barclay, A. C. 
| Barnes, TT. 
| Barry, C. R. 
Bazley, ‘T. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
| Blake, J. A, 
| Bonham-Carter, J. 
| Bouverie, rt. hon. E. P. 
| Bowyer, Sir G. 
| Brand, rt. hon. I. 
| Bright, J. (Birmingham) 
| Bright, J. (Manchester) 
Briscoe, J. I 
Brown, J. 
| Browne, Lord J. T. 
| Bruce, rt. hon. H. A, 
| Buller, Sir A. W. 
Burke, Viscount 
Butler, C. S. 
| Buxton, Sir T. F. 
| Candlish, J. 
| Cardwell, rt. hon, E. 
Carington, hn. W. H. P 
Carnegie, hon. C. 


Carter, S. 

Cave, T. 

Cavendish, Lord E. 
Cavendish, Lord F, C, 
Chambers, M. 
Cheetham, J. 
Childers, H. C. E. 
Clay, J. 

Clement, W. J. 
Clinton, Lord E. P. 
Cogan, rt. hn. W. H. F. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Coleridge, J. D. 
Collier, Sir R. P. 
Cowen, J. 

Davey, R. 

Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Denman, hon. G. 
Devereux, R. J. 
Dilke, Sir W, 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dixon, G. 

Duff, M. E.G. 

Earle, R. A. 
Edwards, H. 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Ellice, E. 

Enfield, Viscount 
Erskine, Vice-Ad. J. F. 
Evans, T. W. 

Ewing, H. E. Crum- 
Eykyn, R. 

Foljambe, F.J.S. 
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Fordyce, W. D. Morris, W. | Mr. A. PEEL moved, as an Amend. 
oe > 7 me “m P | ment, toinsert ‘* Warwick.” Its case was 
wateoes Bachiag: = | exceptional, and the Amendment was fa. 


Fort , rt. hn. C, S. Onslow, G. ee 
Foster, W. 0. ieaaden R. B. voured by the Commissioners and by the 


French, rt. hon. Colonel Owen, Sir H. 0, Chairman of the Committee. 
Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. Padmore, R. | . 
Gilpin, C. Paget, T. T. | Amendment xegatived. 

Gladstone, rt. hn. W. E. Palmer, Sir R. \ . 

Glyn, G. G. Parry, T. } Mr. POWELL moved, as an Amend. 
Goldsmid, J. Pease, J. W. | ment, to insert ‘‘ Wigan” after ‘ Wal. 
Goschen, rt. hn.G.J. Pelham, Lord | sall.” The Commissioners proposed to add 
Graham, W. Philips, R. N. | Ince, with 6,000 people, to a borough of 
Gray, Sir J. Pim, J. 000 inhabitant Th 1 5 
Greville-Nugent, Col. Pollard-Urquhart, W. | 37,000 inhabitants. 1e people of Ince 
Grey, rt. bn. Sir G. Portman, hon. W. H. B. followed the same pursuits as those of 
Grosvenor, Earl Potter, E. Wigan, cotton manufacture and mining, 
a rq ree B. |The mines under Ince were the same as 
—s D hae E. " | those under Wigan, and it was impossible 
Headlam, rt.hon. T. E. Ramsay, J. | that the two populations could be more 
Henderson, J. Rearden, D. J. completely identified than they were. 


Hodgkinson, G. Rebow, J. G. | , 
Hodgson, K. D. Repton, G. W. J. | Amendment proposed to the said pro. 


Holden, I. Robertson, D. posed Amendment, after the word ‘‘ Wal. 

moran ag C. W.G. a a. L.de | sall,” to insert the word ‘* Wigan.” —( If, 
ughes, T. ussell, Sir W. } 7 

Hurst, R. H. St. Aubyn, J. | Powell.) 

Hutt, rt. hon. Sir W.  Salomons, Mr. Ald. | Mr. BRUCE objected to Wigan being 

Ingham, R. Samuelson, B. |inserted, and said that the case of that 


Jackson, W. Saunderson, E. S . 
Seceaien, Se a. 0. Sheridan, H. B. | borough had been considered by the Com- 


Kinglake, A. W. Sherriff, A. C. | missioners. See leh 
Kinglake, J. A, Smith, J. | Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said there 
Kinnaird, Hon. A. F. Smith, J. B. was a close connection between those dis- 


Labouchere, H. Speirs, A. A. | pes rs 
Laird, J. Stirling-Maxwell, SirW. tricts and W > at 


Lamont, J. Stock, O. : “ ¢ Wiean’ 
Lawrence, W. Stone, W. H. “ee put, That the word ‘ W igan 


p J , 
Lawson, rt. hon. J. A. Stuart, Col. Crichton- | there inserted.” 
Leatham, E. A. Sykes, Colonel W. H. The Committee divided :—Ayes 91; 


Leatham, W. H. Taylor, P. A. | Noes 181: Majority 40 
Leeman, G. Thompson, M. W. : “y° y ; Ds f 
Lefevre, G.J.S. Tollemache, J. Mr. POWELL said the division which 
Lewis, H. Vernon, H. F. | had just been taken, and which he ven- 
Lowe, rt. hon. R. Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. | tured to challenge, was a proof that, what- 
Lusk, A. Waldegraye-Leslie, hon. w coht he S hots ; rit} 
Lyttelton, hon. C. G. G. }ever mig 1ave been the case with Te- 
MacEvoy, E. Walpole, rt. hon. S.H. | ference to boundaries under the Reform 
M‘Laren, D. Warner, E. | Act of 1832, the boundaries now being 
mong gh gars +“ | settled in connection with the Reform Act 
fartis, st yhatman, J. | of 1867 were essentially the results of par- 
Melly, G. Whitbread, 8. l as os 7 ¢ ° 
Milbank, F. A. White, J. | tizan strife. What had occurred that night 
Mill, J. S. Whitworth, B. showed that the boundaries of boroughs, 
Mills, J. R. Winterbotham, H. S. P.| so far as they had been brought into dis- 
ae . Woods, H. [183] | pute as between the Committee on the one 
Moffatt — ete hand and the Commissioners on the other, 
Monk, C. J Hibbert, J. 'T. | were not decided upon principles of justice, 
More, R. J. Williamson, Sir H. nor according to the wishes of the popula- 
. | tion interested, nor upon grounds which 
Question proposed, “That those words | would bear debate; but the controversy 
be there inserted. | hud been settled by overwhelming majori- 


| ties in the Lobby, and by the suppression 
Mr. HORSFALL moved as an Amend-| of discussion within the walls of that 


ment, to insert ‘* Liverpool.” | House. 

Mx. HIBBERT opposed the Amend-| \fn, GILPIN said, the hon. Gentleman 
ment, which would undo the vote just | who had just spoken so warmly, and with 
come to. | whom evidently, in his own opinion, Wis 

Amendment negatived. dom would die, was no doubt much dis- 
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appointed because he had been left in a 
minority; but he should remember that 
the business of that House never could be 
transacted unless the decisions of majori- 
ties were respected. He had considered 
the case of Wigan as attentively as the 
hon. Gentleman, and claimed to exercise 
as independent a judgment upon it. In 
the exercise of such a judgment he had 
gone into the Lobby against the Amend- 
ment to include Wigan, and if the Ques- 
tion were again to be decided he should 
do so once more. 


Mr. C. WYKEHAM MARTIN moved 


to insert “ but for such purposes only” | 


after line 20.—Agreed to, 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 5 agreed to, 


Clause 6 (Alterations of Names of 
Divisions of certain Counties). 


Mr. SELWIN-IBBETSON moved, 


after “‘Cheshire,”’ to insert ‘‘ Essex.”— 


Agreed to. 


Mr. HOWES moved, after ‘‘ Cheshire,” 
to insert ‘‘ and Norfolk.” —Agreed to. 


Mr. SELWYN-IBBETSON moved, 
after ‘‘ West Cheshire,” to insert ‘* North- 
West Essex shall be called West Essex, 
and North-East Essex shall be called 
East Essex.” —A greed to. 

On Question, “That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. WATKIN said, he should divide 
the Committee. He objected to the al- 
teration of the title of one of the divisions 
of Cheshire from North to East Cheshire, 
and unless that was altered he should 
divide upon the whole clause, 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 7 to 11, inclusive, agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY moved the 
insertion of the following new clause : — 


(Explanation of the contents of the Hundreds 
of Pirehill, in Staffordshire. ) 


“Whereas by Schedule D. annexed to the ‘ Re- | 


presentation of the People Act, 1867,’ the Divi- 
sion of North Staffordshire includes the Hundred 
of Pirehill North, and the Division of West Staf- 
fordshire includes the [lundred of Pirehill South : 
And whereas doubts are entertained as to the 


contents of the said Hundreds: Be it Enacted, | 


That for the purposes of the said Act, the llun- 
dreds of Pirehill North and Pirehill South shall 
respectively be deemed to consist of the Parishes 
and places in that behalf set forth in the Fifth 
Schedule annexed hereto.” 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 
VOL. CXCII (ture srntes. } 
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Mr. C. WYKEHAM MARTIN moved 
the insertion of the following new 
clause :— 


Committee. 


(Alteration of Boundaries of old boroughs not 
| to affect rights connected with such boroughs.) 

“No alteration of the Boundaries of any of 
the old boroughs specified in the First Schedule 
to this Act annexed shall in any way divest, pre- 
judice, or affect any estate, interest, right, or title 
| of Her Majesty, Her heirs or successors, or of any 
| corporation, company, or person, in or to any 
| corporeal or incorporeal hereditaments, or other 
property of any description, whether real or per- 
sonal, situate within, or held, exercised, or enjoyed 
in respect of or in connection with, any of such 
old boroughs.” 


Tar SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that nothing contained in the Bill would 
alter the rights of property, and the pro- 
posed clause was therefore unnecessary. 

Mr. C. WYKEHAM MARTIN, after 
the assurance of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, would ask leave to withdraw 
the clause. 


Clause withdraicn, 


First Schedule, as amended, ordered to 
stand part of the Bill. 


Second Schedule (New Boroughs). 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out the words “ The township of Dar - 
lington (with the exception of the detached part 
called Oxen le Field) : 

The Township of Cockerton: and 

So much of the township of [laughton le Skerne 
adjoining the township of Darlington as is in- 
eluded within the following Boundary (that is to 
say): 

From the eastern angle in the road from Dar- 
lington to Yarm of the Boundary between 
the townships of Darlington and Haughton 
le Skerne, eastward along the north side of 
the said road to the point at which it meets 
Lingfield Lane; thence northward along 
Lingfield Lane to the point at which it joins 
the turnpike road leading from Darlington to 
Stockton ;.thence in the same direction in a 
straight line crossing the said road and the 
River Skerne, west of and near to Haughton 
Bridge, to the point at which a small rivulet 
there enters that river ; thence up the said 
rivulet (which forms the western boundary 
of the playground of Haughton National 
Schools, and of the graveyard of St, Andrew’s 
Church) to Hardeastle Lane ; thence north- 
ward and westward up Ilardcastle Lane to 
the point at which it joins Back Lane ; 
thence, westward, along Back Lane for about 
one hundred and sixty-six yards to the point 
in it opposite to the angle of the Boundary 
between the townships of Haughton le Skerne 
and Cockerton; thence, southward, about 
sixteen yards to the said angle,” 

in order to insert the words “ Municipal Borough 
of Darlington.” 


3A 





Parliamentary 


Mr. FREVILLE-SURTEES opposed | 
the Amendment. The universal opi- 
nion was in favour of the boundary pro- 
posed by the Commissioners, in proof 
whereof he stated that he had presented 
a petition to that effect signed by 1,400 
persons. 

Question put, “‘ That the words proposed | 
to be left out stand part of the Schedule.” | 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 105; | 
Noes 135: Majority 30. 

Schedule, as amended, agreed fo. 

| 
i 
| 
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Third Schedule agreed to. 

Fourth Schedule (Places appointed for 
holding Courts for Election of Members), 

Mr. WATKIN moved to substitute | 
Stockport for Macclesfield as the place of | 
nomination for East Cheshire. 

Mr. E. EGERTON said, the subject 
had been well considered by the Boundary | 
Commissioners and by the Combe Quarter 
Sessions, who had decided in favour of 
Macclesfield as the place of nomination for | 
the division of the county. If Stockport | 
were made the place of nomination, half | 
of those who held up their hands at an | 
election would be inhabitants of Lanca- | 
shire and not of Cheshire. 

Mr. CHEETHAM said, Stockport is | 
the centre of a population of 120,000 of | 
tho people of Cheshire. 

Sin FRANCIS CROSSLEY said, that | 
the subject had been very fully considered | 
by the Boundary Commissioners; and they | 
had come to the conclusion that for many 
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Mr. DISRAELI said, he had not anti- 
cipated that they would make so much 
progress as had been made that evening, 
and he was not prepared therefore to move 
a clause he wished to have inserted with 
reference to the compound-householder, 
| He would put the clause on the Paper 


to-morrow, and propose it on Monday, 


House resumed. 

Bill reported; as amended, to be con- . 
sidered upon Jfonday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 165.] 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM— 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL—[Bitt 154.) 

( The Lord Advocate, Mr. Chancellor of the Exche. 
quer, Sir James Fergusson). 
CONSIDERATION. 

Mr. NEATE rose to move the follow- 
ing clause :— 

“Whereas the county of Sutherland does not 
now contain but is capable of containing a sufi. 
cient number ot independent owners or occupiers 
to form a fit constituency for the exercise of the 
franchise, the right of the county of Sutherland 
to return a Member to Parliament shall from and 
after the passing of this Act be suspended until 
Parliament shall otherwise direct.” 

The proposal that Sutherland, with only 
181 electors, should retain its Member, 
had never been brought before the House 
in its naked deformity. The right hon, 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) had said a 
great deal of what Sutherland was not, 
but might be; and this clause was exactly 


reasons Macclesfield was preferable as a in conformity with the right hon, Gentle- 
place of nomination for the division of the | ™4n’s views, for it proposed the suspen- 
county to Stockport, which was situated | Sion of the seat until these bright pros- 
on the borders of the county. It was as | pects were realized, and Sutherland became 
well that when thero was a nomination | really less of an estate and more of a 
those who held up their hands should be | county. At present, in an electoral — 
inhabitants of the county for which the | it was nothing but a stagnant pool. ‘The 
election was held. | number of its voters and its population had 
il “taka | declined; and the next lowest county popu- 
aaceuaaongegttenedliane, satiny ; lation in Scotland was that of Bute, which 
_ Mr. HARDCASTLE moved the inser- |had 510 electors against 181 in Suther- 
tion of “South Essex” in the second/land. Even if Caithness were added to 
column after ‘North East Essex,” and | Sutherland it would still be in population 
the insertion in the third column of Strat-| and electors among the four lowest of the 
ford after Colchester. Scotch counties. He was not adverse to 
Amendment negatived. the representation of the agricultural po- 
Schedule, as amended, agreed to. pulation of Scotland, and no class of men 
Fit . : would return better Members than the 
ifth Schedule (Explanation of the 4 
ne i ~ 1s. . | Scotch farmers, but they were not repre- 
Contents of the Hundreds of Pirehiil in d in thi He protested againet 
Staffordshire) sented in this case. He protested agai 
og : the sort of compromise that had taken 
[n, RUSSELL GURNEY moved tl cnecics, te 
Y Mr. RUSS Ll 4 » move 1€/ place on this question. Parliament had 
insertion of the Schedule. taken the nomination boroughs from the 
Schedule agreed to, 





English Dukes, but the Scotch Dukes 
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were archdukes, whom nobody seemed to 
dare to look in the face. He hoped that 
the House would not allow any Duke, 
Scotch or English, to make a solitude and 
eall it a county. If ten Members were 
prepared to go into the Lobby with him 
he would go. 


Mr. W HITE seconded the Motion. 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Mr. FAWCETT wished to say a word 
or two. He never gave a vote in that 
House with more pleasure than the other 
night, when this question was brought 
before them; nor did he ever hear a 
speech with which he so entirely dis- 
agreed as with that of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lan- 
cashire. There was not a single argument 
in it which the duty of a Liberal Member 
would not lead him to oppose. All the 
arguments which applied to small English 
boroughs like Honiton and Arundel ap- 
plied with far greater force to the county 
of Sutherland. By retaining a nomina- 


tion county like this Parliament was en- 
couraging the aggregation of large landed 
estates, because the possession of such 
estates was thereby associated with poli- 


tical power. 
doubted whether out of the constituency 
of 181 there were twenty independent 
electors in Sutherland, and he (Mr. 
Fawcett) was determined to challenge a 
division. The great question of re-distri- 
bution had yet scarcely been touched, and 
it would be useful, in the Reformed Parlia- 
ment, to have a case of this kind to give 
point to the argument. 

Mr. CARNEGIE protested against im- 
putations on the independence 
Seotch tenantry, who were not so sub- 
servient to landlord influence as some 
Gentlemen wished to make it appear. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he was one of 
those who supported the union of Suther- 
land with Caithness; but, as the House 
had expressed an opinion against that, he 
hoped his hon. Friend would not put the 
Ho use to the trouble of a division upon a 
clause, the effect of which would be to 
deprive Scotland of one Member. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he could not sup- 
port the Motion in its present form, as in 
its present form it would extinguish a 
Member. It did not propose to unite 

Sutherland to another county, nor to give 


its Member to another constituency, as | 


was proposed on former occasions. But 
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lif the hon. Member would alter his Motion 


| in such register shall be 


From what he had heard he } 


of the | 
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he would support it. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
the said Clause be now read a second 
time,” put, and negatived. 

Ma. CRAUFURD moved the following 


clause :— 


(Register of voters under this Act to be the 
register for election of town councils.) 

“The register of voters for each burgh made 
up in pursuance of the Registration Acts and this 
Act shall be the register of voters for the election 
of the town council in such burgh under the 
Acts third and fourth William the Fourth, chap- 
ters seventy-six and seventy-seven, and twentieth 
and twenty-first Victoria, chapter seventy, section 
eight ; and every man who is registered as a voter 
entitled to vote in the 
election of the town council of such burgh in pur- 
suance of the provisions of the said Acts.” 

Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
could not agree to the insertion of such a 
clause in this Bill which proposed to deal 
only with the election of Members of 
Parliament. The matter of the municipal 
franchise had been considered by the Go- 
vernment, and they were of opinion that 
a separate Bill should be introduced on 
the subject. In a great many boroughs 
the Parliamentary limits and municipal 
limits were different, and it would be ne- 
cessary to delay the municipal elections, 
as the Register would not be completed in 
time for these elections, which take place 
in the beginning of November. 

Sir JOHN OGILVY asked if the Lord 
Advocate would introduce a Bill this Ses- 
sion? 

THe LORD ADVOCATE said, that the 
matter would be taken into consideration. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, they should 
have a positive pledge from Her Majesty’s 
Government that they would bring in a 
Bill this year. 

Mr. DALGLISH urged the importance 
of providing for the election of municipal 
representatives as soon as possible. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that the House 
ought to receive an assurance from the 
Government either that they would accept 
the clause or make the necessary provision 
by a separate Bill for the re-election of 
the municipal body. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 
the Lord Advocate had already given an 
assurance that the subject should be at- 
tended to. 

Mr. MONCREIFF said, that as the 
election to the municipal body would ne 
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longer be made from the electoral roll, it 
was necessary that a supplementary Bill 
should be introduced if his hon. Friend’s 
clause was not accepted. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE repeated that 
the question could be most conveniently 
dealt with by a separate Bill. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the 
said Clause be now read a second time,” 
put, and negatived. 


Schedule A (Boundaries of Glasgow) 
agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Boundaries of Glasgow) struck 
out. 


Clause 16 (Dwelling Houses to be spe- 
cially entered in Valuation Rolls). 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 12, after the word “ occupiers,” 
to insert the words ‘‘and the names of all such 
tenants and occupiers shall be transferred by the 
parochial board to the poor rates assessment roll.” 


—(Mr. M‘Laren.) 
Question, ‘“‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 


Bill to be read the third time upon 
Thursday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 166.] 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS BILL. 

Un Motion of Mr. Secretary Gatnorne Harpy, 
Bill to amend the Law relating to the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners for England, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Secretary Gatnorne I[larpy, 
Mr. Mowsray, and Sir James Ferevsson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 168.] 


DRAINAGE PROVISIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 
BILL. 

On Motion of Sir James Ferovssoy, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order under “ The Drainage 
Act, 1861,” ordered to be brought in by Sir 
James Frrousson and Mr. Secretary GarHorne 
Harpy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 169.} 


House adjourned at half 
after Twelve o’clock. 
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Second Reading—Pier and Harbour Orders Con- 
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| 
SOUTII-EASTERN AND LONDON, 
BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAIL. 
WAY COMPANIES BILL. 


SECOND READING. 
Moved, *‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,” 


Tue Maraurss or CLANRICARDE 
rose to move as an Amendment that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months. The Bill in his opinion was of 
such a character and so seriously affected 
the public interests, that objection ought 
to be taken to it at once, so that their 
Lordships might see the full effect of its 
provisions before they referred it to a Com. 
mittee. He objected to the Bill both in 
its principle and details—it was a retro- 
gressive step in the policy that had hitherto 
been pursued with regard to railways, 
He did not mean to imply that our past 
policy in regard to railways had been the 
right one—indeed, he had for many years 
thought that the system on which the 
railways of this country had been con- 
structed was a most unfortunate one, 
involving as it did in so many cases 
the maximum of expenditure for the 
minimum of result; and no cases had s0° 
strongly exemplified his opinions as those 
of the three railways, the London, Chat- 
ham and Dover, the South-Eastern, and 
the London, Brighton and South Coast; for 
although the name of the London, Chatham 
and Dover Railway did not appear in the 
title of this Bill, there was a clause in it the 
purport and object of which was that that 
railway should be, not amalgamated, but 
combined with the others, as against the 
public, in the federation which it was the 
object of this Bill to establish. Properly 
speaking, this was not an amalgamation, 
but a federation Bill. It was essentially 
the nature of railway companies to create 
to a certain extent a monopoly, and it was 
the object of the Bill to establish through- 
out a large portion of the South of England 
a complete monopoly which could not be 
interfered with. These three railways had 
competed in that extravagance which 
the existing system of legislation with 
regard to railways fostered and encouraged, 
until they had been brought to the verge 
of ruin ; and they were now compelled by 
the force of circumstances to combine and 

/endeavour to regain from the public the 
| large sums of money they had thus reck- 
lessly spent. At all events, this had been 
| openly stated, though he would not trouble 
j their Lordships by reading newspaper 
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extracts on the subject. He was not op- 
posed to amalgamation, even under the 
present system, to a certain extent and 
under certuin circumstances. In very long 
lines going from the North to the South 
or from the East to the West, it was very 
convenient to the publie and economical 
both to the public and the companies that 


what was termed an amalgamation should | 


be made. But this case was nothing of 


the kind, for in the districts affected by | 


the present measure there was no con- 
tinuous line which called for such an ar- 
rangement. The lines in question had 
been sanctioned by Parliament more or 


less for the very purpeses of competition, | 


and the Companies having ruined them- 
selves, now combined in order to raise 
their prices and powers of charging fares 


and tolls in a manner which he boldly | 


asserted was wholly without precedent. 
And here he would point out to their 
Lordships that this measure affected not 
only the public of England but also the 
public of Europe; because the district 
over which these railways passed served 
the seaboard from which we communicated 
with France and the Continent. Then 
again, the Bill would affect 


afford to pay, but would press with great 


severity on the working and lower classes, | 


especially these who resided in the suburbs 
of the metropolis. It was their own mis- 
management that had brought these com- 
panies into difficultics, and now they 
wanted the public to refund them the 


expense of their extravagance ; and they | 


not only asked for a monopoly of the dis- 
trict through which their lines ran, but for 
the power of ut once charging whatever 
they pleased. It was stated in the news- 
papers that these Companies had already 
raised their fares to the maximum al- 
lowed by law, and reference to Bradshaw 
showed that these statements were well 
founded. This Bill, however, would em- 
power the directors to charge 13d. 


trains; while, with regard to first and 


second class passengers by express or fast | 


trains, running at the rate of forty miles 
an hour or upwards, they proposed that 
an additional charge without any limit 
whatever might be imposed. They had 
the power of reducing the number of 
trains as they pleased, and if such a power 
were granted the consequence would pro- 
bably be that there would be only the 
smallest possible number of the slowest 
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not the| 
wealthier classes exclusively who could | 


ai 
mile for third class passengers by ordinary | 
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ordinary trains stopping at every station, 
and express trains for which an unlimited 
charge might be made. In fact, there 
| would be the maximum of price and the 
| minimum of accommodation. The Bill also 
j authorized the Companies to impose an 
| additional charge on all passengers to and 
'from metropolitan stations within four 
miles of Charing Cross—namely 1s. for 
first class, 9d. for second class, and 6d. for 
third class passengers. They talked of 
the hardship inflicted on the working 
classes by causing them to live in over- 
crowded dwellings in towns; but what 
| was that to the hardships imposed on those 
who had gone to live in the country on 
the faith of low railway fares, and then 
found the rates raised upon them? This 
was totally different from the case of a 
new railway, where the conditions of using 
| it were fixed for the first time ; this was 
a case of railways that were made and the 
conditions fixed ; and now the managers 
came before Parliament and asked for ad- 
ditional powers of charge. He did not 
think it at all unreasonable that higher 
rates should be charged for passage of the 
necessarily costly bridges over the Thames, 
and for convenient stations at the London 
termini; but with every wish that the 
metropolitan termini and bridges on all 
| the stations on a line should be what 
| they ought to be, he could not but think 
| that in respect of such works some of 
| these Companies had been very extra- 
vagant. There had been a waste of mo- 
ney on bridges and stations which would 
have gone far to furnish an extensive 
district in the South-west with lines which 
had been abandoned but which were 
much required. The Companies which 
presented the Bill now before their Lord- 
ships sought by the Bill to recoup them- 
selves for their vast outlay on bridges and 
' stations ; but this was an expenditure the 
effect of which on the profits of the lines 
| they ought to have considered before they 
incurred it. It was rather hard that 
they should now ask for Parliamentary 
| powers to enable them to make the public 
pay for their extravagance. They now 
said in effect, ‘* You (the public) must re- 
pay us the money which we have squan- 
| dered.” Neither did he think that the 
| districts through which the Companies’ 
| lines passed had been so well supplied 
with railway accommodation as Parliament 
intended. Powers to make useful railways 
had been obtained; but the Companies 


| having come to a stand, were obliged to 


| 
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apply to Parliament for relief,.and, under 
the cireumstances, Parliament had wisely 
granted it. He believed, however, that 
several of those railways might have been 
constructed in an efficient manner for one- 


half the money which railway companies | 


had recklessly spent in works which had 
been made unnecessarily expensive. The 
Bill had only been put down the previous 


day for second reading, and that day was | 


the last on which a Private Bill could be 
read the second time, and therefore he had 
not much time to learn what was the po- 
sition of the Bill with regard to opposi- 
tion; but he had learned that there were 
petitions against it presented by the Vic- 


toria Station Company and by individuals; | 


and he had no reason to doubt that these 
petitions were genuine, and would be 
brought before the Committee; he had no 
doubt either that their Lordships would 
select an intelligent Committee to consi- 
der them, if the Bill were allowed to 


proceed; but then it was to be remem- | 


bered that there would be nobody there 
to represent the general public. At the 


moment he was speaking those petitions | 


might be diminished; the petitioners 
might be bought off. 
thing wrong in that. If a man had a 
grievance, when that grievance was re- 
dressed he was satisfied; but what was to 
satisfy the middle class men and the arti- 


zaus, who coming up to the metropolis | 


from day to day to their avocations, re- 
turned in the evening to their homes? 


Who would look after the interests of 


those who went from year to year to the 
Continent? Who would represent the in- 
terests of the public in the district at 
large? Nobody. He did not believe, in- 
deed, that if the Bill did go into Commit- 
tee, it would be suffered to come out again 


without great alterations; but he thought | 


it better to call their Lordships’ attention 


to it at this stage, and feeling as he did | 


that the Bill ought not to go on, he thought 
it more honourable and equitable, and just 
to all parties, that the Bill should not be 
read a second time. He therefore moved 
that it be read a second time that day six 
months. 

Amendment moved to leave out (‘‘now’”’) 
and insert (‘‘this Day Six Months.”)— 
(Zhe Marquess of Clanricarde.) 

Lorpv WHARNCLIFFE said, he had 
not been able to hear all the observations 
addressed to their Lordships by the noble 
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jof his statements, and though he con- 
curred with him in thinking that there 
| were objections to certain provisions of the 
| Bill, he did not agree with the noble Mar- 
|}quess in thinking that their Lordships 
would be acting in the interests of the 
public by refusing to send it before a Se. 
|lect Committee. In his belief the great 
object to be considered in a Bill of this 
kind was—first that the public should be 
better served by the starting of trains at 
different times; and the other was that 
‘the ruinous competition that had been 
carried on might be put an end to. If 
these three Companies could act upon such 
| an arrangement it must turn out to be for 
the advantage of the public in the greater 
economy and better management of the 
line. No line could be managed to the 
advantage of the public which did not 
pay the shareholders. Now there could 
never be economy where two competing 
lines started trains in opposition to each 
other from the same points and to the 
same points. There were in this in- 


stance two lines to Dover, and these 
competing lines caused a great waste of 
expenditure for a purpose that might be 
equally well served by the starting of one 
By amalgamation, or working ar- 


| train. 
rangements, traflic of this kind could be 
worked with greater convenience and 
safety to the public. Such arrangements 
enabled directors to dimivish their work- 
| ing expenses; and their Lordships knew 
that when shareholders got a fair return 
for their investments in a railway they 
could afford to do more justice to the 
|public. He agreed with the noble Mar- 
quess in thinking that some of the charges 
in the Bill were too high; but this was a 
matter which could be dealt with by a 
Committee. He hoped, therefore, that 
their Lordships would read the Bill a 
second time. 
Tue Doxe or RICHMOND: My Lords, 
I think this Bill ought to be read a second 
time, and in the ordinary course referred 
to a Select Committee. The noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Clanricarde) in 
moving his Amendment, admitted that he 
| was taking a very unusual course ; and he 
said his only justification for that course 
was that he thought it would be fairer to 
all parties to reject the Bill on the second 
reading. I differ altogether from the 
| noble Marquess in that conclusion, because 
'I believe that it would be best for all 
| parties that the Bill should be read a 


Marquess ; he had, however, heard many | second time. To the general principle of 


Lhe Marquess of Clanricarde 
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amalgamation I am not opposed. Further, |tion. The clause which enables towns to 
] think the tendency of our legislation of | object to what they consider a new service, 
Jate years has been in that direction. | and not so favourable to them, ought, I 
I find by a Return which I recently | think, to be very much extended, and to ap- 


Jaid on your Lordships’ table, that since 
1860 there have been no fewer than 
163 Bills for amalgamation, and 352 for 
working arrangements, which Bills extend 
over something like 9,000 miles of rail- 
way. 
measure is not a novel one, or one founded 
on a principle which has not received some 
amount of favour at the hands of your 
Lordships and the other Branch of the 
Legislature. In many cases, I believe, the 
effect of such Bills is to benefit the Com- 
panies and the public. By enabling the 
Companies to work the line with greater 
economy, they enable it to serve the dis- 
trict and the public better—always sup- 
posing that the Bill is thoroughly sifted, 
with the view of seeing that the interests 
of the public, as well as those of the 
shareholders. are provided for. At the same 
time Iam bound to admit that there are 
many provisions in this Bill which require 
very attentive examination. The other 
day I had the honour to receive at the 
Board of Trade a large and influential 
deputation from Surrey, Sussex, and other 
districts of the country affected by this 
Bill, and the members of that deputation 
urged on me the necessity of the progress 


of the Bill being arrested; but I must add | 


that as far as I could gather all the objec- 


tions of the deputation were objections of | 
detail and not so much against the prin- | 


ciple of amalgamation or working arrange- 
ments amongst companies. I followed the 


noble Marquess in his observations, but I | 


could not gather from anything he said 
reasons which, in my opinion, ought to 


induce your Lordships to reject the Bill | 


on the second reading; for, after all, his 
objections to are objections of detail. If 
the principle be right that companies 


sould be amalgamated, or working ar-| 
rangements should be entered into by | 


them, by means of which a large saving 
may be effected, there seems to me to be 
no reason why this Bill should not go be- 
fore a Select Committee, who could de- 


Therefore, the principle of this | 
occur to me, and which might mect many 


ply to the other towns on the line as well 
as to the four mentioned. These are points 
which may usefully be left to the Com- 
mittee on the Bill to consider; I do not 
wish to be supposed to dictate to them, 
but merely to throw out the views which 


of the objections of the noble Marquess. 
Whether the provisions of this Bill, in case 
it should pass the Legislature, should not 
be liable to revision at the expiration of a 
certain time, just as would happen under 
the Lands Clauses Act in the case of an 
agreement sanctioned by the Board of 
Trade is, also, I think, matter for consi- 
deration. In such cases, at the end of ten 
years, the agreement is re considered; and 
parties aggrieved have the opportunity of 
complainingand of insisting upon alterations 
before a new agreement is entered into. 
If some such clause as that were introduced 
into this Bill, it would meet a great many 
of the objections of the noble Marquess. 
I believe that the Committee will be fully 
competent to decide, upon the evidence 
put before them, whether the amalgama- 
tion ought to be effected or not; and, in 
my opinion, the evidence will be laid be- 
fore them far more clearly than it would 
be possible to lay the facts before your 
Lordships in a mere statement in this 
House. I therefore hope your Lordships 
will consent to give the Bill a second 
reading, and allow it to go before a Com- 
mittee in the usual manner. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, he was glad 
that this question of amalgamation had been 
raised not in Committee but in the Whole 
House; and he must express both his great 
satisfaction at the tone of the present de- 
bate, and his regret that the Legislature 
had not earlier laid down more intelligible 
principles for the guidance of its Com- 
mittees in a matter of such great import- 
ance. Up to the present moment it was 
quite uncertain, and depended upon the 


| constitution of any given Committee, whe- 


ther the fact of a railway coming before 


liberate on the points now put forward as/ them as a competitive line, formed a re- 


matters of objection to its provisions. 


objectionable, and ought to be revised. 
quite agree also that the clause concerning 


I} 
quite agree with the noble Marquess, in| of the 
the first place, that the tariff of charges is | feeling 
1| had to 


commendation or an objection in the eye 
Legislature. He could not help 
that both Houses of Parliament 
a certain extent neglected their 
| duty, and had been in the habit of ** shuf- 


the termini is an objectionable one, and | fling off,” if he might say so, upon Com- 
one that ought to be left for re-considera- | mittees of their own body the decision of 
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questions of principle upon which it would 
have been their duty, and would have 
been much to the advantage of the country 
at large, had they expressed some definite 
and clear opinion for the guidance of their 
Committees, since for want of such gui- 
dance the decisions of Committees, though 
composed of most conscientious, intelli- 
gent, and painstaking Members, had been 
in the highest degree incongruous and 
conflicting. 
Marquess of Clanricarde) objected to the 
principle of amalgamation — that was to 
say, the suppression of competition be- 
tween railways through a large tract of 
country. But, for his own part, he be- 
lieved that we were only now arriving by 
means of amalgamation at the reasonable 
principle which ought to have guided rail- 
way legislation from the commencement. 


As he had ventured to state in Parliament | 


and elsewhere, more than twenty years 
ago, in the case of gas and water supply, 
and of railways, the companies under- 
took a duty which could not be economi- 
cally or advantageously carried on upon 
any principle but that of a monopoly— 
that was to say, employing one capital, 
instead of half a dozen, to do the work 
for which capital was required; the pub- 
lic interest being protected by very strin- 
gent regulations enforcing adequate ser- 
vice and limiting the charges to a reason- 
able amount. Till very recently the whole 
of our legislation on this subject was of 
the most haphazard character, and hun- 
dreds of millions of money had been squan- 
dered in needless contests. It was there- 
fore satisfactory to find an increasing ten- 
dency to recognize the principle of amal- 
gamation and of monopoly under certain 
circumstances. 
his satisfaction at the gradual adoption of 


the principle of amalgamation, he must | 


admit that the noble Marquess had ren- 
dered great service in calling attention to 
the impudent provisions brought forward 
by these railway companies, and proposed 
to be imposed upon the public to compen- 
sate them for the money which they had 
squandered in the most improvident and 
ruinous contests. Much of this, no doubt, 
was due to the neglect of their duty by 
the Legislature, which had led to so many 
of such contests; but he did not think the 
public ought ever to be called upon to pay, 
either in the shape of increased passenger 
or traffic charges, for wasteful expenditure 
upon foolish decoration or upon branches, 
or for that jobbery or positive fraud which 


Earl Forteseue 
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But while he expressed | 
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| had recently been detected in the accounts 
of some railway companies. He agreed 
with an admirable remark made by a noble 
| Lord, formerly President of the Board of 
| Trade, on a former occasion —that this 
| power to impose at will additional charges 
| on traffic was equivalent to the imposition 
| of heavy import and export duties, which 
were liable most injuriously to affect our 
trade and manufactures in their present 
severe competition with the various na- 
| tions of the world, and were none the less 
annoying to the payers of them because 
| the proceeds went not into the Imperial 
Treasury, but into the pockets of some 
grasping company. He quite agreed with 
| what had been said as to the helplessness of 
| the public in matters of this kind. Though 
{the whole public body might be deeply 
interested in particular clauses of a Rail- 
way Bill, it did not affect any one indi- 
vidual so severely as to make it worth his 
while to undergo what he himself knew 
| from sad experience to be the great inconve- 
| nience and serious cost of appearing before 
a Parliamentary Committee ; and, there- 
fore, unless the Chairman of Committees 
| and the Members of Committees who might 
be appointed did justice, net only between 
the two parties represented by counsel— 
who might be at issue upon particular points, 
and yet perfectly ready to join in the plun- 
der of an unsuspecting public—but also 
kept in view the interests of third parties, 
not represented before the Committee, they 
| would fail in their duty as guardians of 
the general interests. As in times past 
the public would be liable to be grossly 
| maltreated and cruelly plundered by com- 
panies, to whom, under certain restrictions, 
it would have been much more wise to 
give a practical but carefully regulated 
monopoly. Amalgamations, if properly 
watched and restricted, were of advantage 
to the public as well as to the shareholders 
by introducing system, order, and eco- 
nomy into the working of one great branch 
of the public service. 
Tue Eaxt or CHICHESTER believed 
that working arrangements such as were 
‘contemplated by the Bill might be made 
}very advantageous for the public. Great 
inconvenience had been suffered by the 
district through which these lines passed 
from the competition of the three systems 
of railways dealt with by this Bill. Re- 
presenting, as he might be said to do, the 
public interest in one of the counties 
affected by the Bill, and also being a fre- 
quent traveller upon all three lines of 
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railway, he trusted their Lordships would | 
not refuse a second reading to the measure. 
The Bill contained many matters of detail | 
to which reasonable objections had been 
made, and which it was most desirable | 
should be considered by a Select Commit- 
tee; but he thought it for the public ad- 
vantage that the Bill should be read the 
second time. 

Lorpo REDESDALE said, he quite con- | 
curred in the opinion that the Bill should 
be sent to a Select Committee, because to 
do otherwise would be to act contrary to | 
the usual practice. The circumstances 
attending this Bill were, however, such as 
to increase the regret that he had often 
expressed that we had no efficient Rail- | 
way Board in this country to report on 
schemes for the guidance of Parliament. 
The noble Earl had said that the House 
could most properly take these matters 
into its own hands: but that was impos- | 
sible ; each case rested on grounds peculiar 
to itself, totally beyond the power of Par- 
liament adequately to weigh without the 
assistance of some specially qualified tri- | 
bunal or some competent public officer. 
Proceeding to deal with the Bill, he was, 
as a rule, in favour of amalgamation in 
certain cases ; such as those, for instance, | 
which formed continuous lines out of Lon- 
don to distant parts of the country, either | 
direct or by branches connected with the 
main line, because amalgamation in such 
eases resulted in greater accommodation 
to the public from the working and manage- 
ment being uniform. But the amalgamation | 
proposed by this Bill of great lines running | 
tothe South and East was ofa totally diffe- | 
rent character, distinct from anything that 
had ever been heard of before. It proposed 
to unite all the lines running from the | 
centre of London to the South-eastern dis- 
trict into one great concern. Hitherto 
the principle of such amalgamations as 
had taken place had been of an exactly 
contrary character ; and, under any cir- 


' 
cumstances, it had more than once been | 
discovered, even by the railway companies 
themselves, that an amalgamation was un- 
desirable. For instance, the Midland Com- 
pany for some time approached London by | 


the North-Western Company ; then at en- | 
ormous expense secured a second approach | 
through the Great Northern; and finally | 
found an approach of its own absolutely | 
hecessary to carry on the immense amount | 
of traffic produced by its district. Such | 
arrangements as those made by the Mid- 
land Company were highly approved by | 
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him. The noble Duke at the head of the 
Board of Trade, and, therefore, in a most 
unfortunate position with respect to rail- 
way legislation, had spoken of this Bill 
as having for its object to bring certain 
lines into unison, so that trains should not 


| start from London at the same time for the 
{same places, 


But almost the only place 
of any importance at which more than 
one of these lines ended was Dover; and 
the South-Eastern ran through a totally 


‘different country from that traversed by 


the London, Chatham and Dover. Now, al- 


‘though it might happen that the amalga- 


mation sought for would benefit the com- 


|panies by reducing the number of trains 


they would send to Dover, yet the districts 
through which the two lines passed would 
certainly suffer if the existing competition 


| Were put an end to, and would be de- 


prived of much of the accommodation they 
now enjoyed. In fact, it was evident that 
the chief object of those promoting the 


|amalgamation was to get what was called 
| economy of working” by reducing much 


of the accommodation the public at present 
enjoyed ; the Companies, in fact, desired 
to get more out of the public in exchange 
for less service. Describe it how you 
would, that was the real motive for pro- 
moting the Bill. It was true a consider- 
able advantage would result from amalga- 


| mation to those who used the metropolitan 
| lines south of the Thames in connection 


with the three great Southern and Eastern 
lines, because no doubt under an amal- 
gamated management the various trains 
would be made to correspond from the 
different metropolitan termini; but this 
consideration should not be allowed to 
outweigh his fundamental objection to 
handing over a whole district to one con- 
cern. Hitherto, moreover, amalgamation 
schemes had generally been accompanied 
by a proposed reduction of fares as an 


| earnest of good faith; this scheme, on the 


contrary, asked for an increase of fares, 
which he characterized as absolutely novel 
and objectionable. The promoters had also 
made a most extraordinary request ; they 
had absolutely asked for power to make 
unlimited charges—a thing that had never 


' been before heard of in connection with 


railway legislation. If the House sanc- 
tioned such a proposal, it would be open- 
ing the door to impositions on the public 
of the most dangerous character. He had 
expressed a hope that the Bill would be 


| sent to a Select Committee; but at the 


same time he reserved to himself entire 
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freedom to deal with the measure when 
it was again before their Lordships in 
whatever manner he might think the in- 
terests of the public required. There was 
no doubt the Bill had come from the Com- 
mons in a most objectionable shape; and 
the circumstances attending its passage not 
only through the Committee of the Lower 
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|whose services he highly prized, would 
carefully watch its progress, and would be 
prepared to state to the House, when the 
| Bill came back, a matured opinion as the 
course they would recommend for adop. 
j tion. He should reserve to himself the 
tight of opposing the Bill on its third 
reading, if it should appear on its coming 
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House, but also through the House itself | out of Committee that its defects remained 


—he spoke of the discussions upon it— 
had caused him the greatest surprise. The 
noble Marquess who opposed the Bill bad 
well remarked, however, that there were 
a great many very important points of de- 
tail that could not be efficiently considered 
before any Committee, because no one ap- 
peared before it thoroughly competent and 
empowered to conduct the opposition to 
the measure in all respects—there could 
be no organized representation of the public 
opinion or of the public interests. Objec- 
tions, trifling in themselves but also sound 
in themselves, might be set up by indivi- 
duals or small communities—any particu- 
lar place — Sevenoaks or Canterbury— 
might feel that it would suffer severely if 
this amalgamation were carried out—but 
everyone knew how easy it was for the 
promoters to take them each objector in 
his turn, and defeat them separately. A 
larger consideration of the subject was 
wanted than could be got before a Com- 
mittee; what was wanted was, in fact, an 
efficient Railway Board to deal with all 
schemes in a broad and comprchensive 
manner for the information of Parliament. 

Lorv TAUNTON said, he entirely 
joined with the noble Lord, the Chairman 
of Committees in his desire for the es- 
tablishment of a Railway Board, able to 
deal comprehensively and impartially with 
all railway schemes requiring Parlia- 
mentary sanction. He felt that the thanks 
of the Louse were due to the noble 
Marquess for having called attention to 
the subject. It was clear that railway 
legislation was entering on a new phase, 
and it was of great importance that its 
true character and consequences should be 
carefully watched. Although it could not 
be doubted competition was in many cases 
an evil, as tending in cases of foolish op- 
position, to raise, rather than bring down 
fares, and thus put a drag on the trade of 
the country, yet monopoly was still more 
to be dreaded. He thought that the Bill 
ought to be referred to a Select Commit- 
tee, and he trusted the noble Lord the 


uncorrected. He believed strongly in the 
general principle that it was much safer to 
intrust the discussion of private Bills to 
Select Committees, because, in his opinions 
a Select Committee was a more impartial 
tribunal than the House. Still, in sucha 
case as the present he believed it to be 
their Lordship’s duty to give to the mea- 
sure on its return from the Select Com- 
mittee a careful and an attentive con- 
sideration. 

Eart GREY said, he trusted the noble 
Marquis, to whom they were all indebted 
for bringing this subject before the House, 
would not, after the discussion of that 
evening, object to the Bill being reada 
second time with a view to its being re- 
ferred to the Select Committee. He should, 
like the noble Lord (Lord Taunton), claim 
to himself perfect freedom of action in re- 
gard to the Bill when it came back to the 

‘ House ; and if he found that its objec- 
tionable features had not been removed in 
the Committee he should be happy to sup- 
port the noble Marquis if he renewed his 

| opposition to the measure on the third 
reading. Among the most objectionable 
of the provisions contained in the Bill was 
that, perhaps, relating to the raising of the 
fares. He could not help thinking that if 
a railway company proposed to adopt a 
certain rate of fares, and upon that pro- 
posed rate obtained permission to establish 

a monopoly—for such, in reality, a railway 
was—it should not upon any condition be 
afterwards permitted to raise its fares. 
The fact was, that at the time Parliament 
granted powers to a company to construct 
a railway, a contract was virtually entered 
into by the railway company to convey 
passengers on certain terms, and those 
terms could not be afterwards disregarded 
without a breach of the virtual contract 
originally entered into between the com- 
pany and the public. Still less should 
such a proposition be listened to when it 
emanated from the Companies south of the 
Thames, because it was notorious that the 
difficulties and embarrassments of those 


Chairman of Committees and the noble | companies were the result of the grossest 
Duke at the head of the Board of Trade, | extravagance and mismanagement — oF 


Lord Redesdale 


' 
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worse. He trusted, therefore, that Parlia- 
ment would not in the slightest degree 
listen to any suggestion for permitting the 
Railway Companies to increase their fares. 
The Select Committee should also take 
eare—in case the amalgamation was sanc- 
tioned at all—that the accommodation of 
the public was sufficiently provided for. 
The noble Lord the Chairman of Commit- 
tees had very truly pointed out that, 
though a smaller number of trains might 
be sufficient for the Dover continental 
service, the districts through which those 
trains ran ought to be protected against the 
want of proper communication with which 
they were threatened. He further hoped 
that the amalgamation, if conceded at all, 
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would be conceded for a limited time— | 


that, at the end, say, of ten years at the 
outside, Parliament should have the oppor- 
tunity of revising the whole arrangements. 
By some such alterations as those which 
he had suggested the Bill might, perhaps, 
be deprived of its present objectionable 
features. Now, he agreed in the remark 
that some more effectual means were re- 
quired for fairly bringing the interests of 
the public under the consideration of the 
Committee. It might, perhaps, be advis- 
able that some officer belonging to the 
Board of Trade, or some person especially 


selected to watch over the public interests, | 


should be appointed to assist the members 
of the Committee with his advice; while 
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he was also inclined to believe that in such 


a case as the present it might be advisable 
tohave a stronger and a more numerous 
Committee than was usually appointed. 
Ile believed, too, that in order that the 
legislation of Parliament on railway mat- 
ters should meet the real wants of the 
country, and provide for the service being 
performed with the efficiency and economy 
which were so necessary to the general, 
and more especially to the commercial, 
interests of the country, a special Depart- 
ment ought to be created, subject to the 
control of Parliament. He had frequently 
expressed an opinion that what they really 
required was a well-constituted Depart- 
ment, composed of men of ability and 
knowledge, who should sit during the 
whole year—or, at all events, during the 
time the Law Courts were sitting—so as 
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duty of this Department to report on the 
matters which came under their considera- 
tion, and that their Reports should be 
submitted to Parliament for them to deal 
with. They ought, moreover, to be guided 
by some distinct and intelligible principle, 
instead of, as at present, not adhering to 
the same policy for two years in succes- 
sion; because the want of uniformity 
which was now so apparent led to the 
imposition of an enormous charge upon the 
public, while it also contributed in no 
small degree to the present unsatisfactory 
state of affairs. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, that as his object would be attained 
by the full examination which the Bill 
would have in the Select Committee, he 
would withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment (by Leave of the House) 
withdrawn ; then the original Motion was 
agreed to; Bill read 2* accordingly, and 
‘committed ; the Committee to be proposed 
by the Committee of Selection. 


RELIEF OF THE POOR. 
ADDRESS FOR A ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Tue Marevess TOWNSHEND rose to 
move That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, to request that She will be 
graciously pleased to issue a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the Operation and 
Administration of the Laws for the Re- 
lief of the Poor in England and Wales. 
The noble Marquess, who was imper- 
fectly heard, was understood to say it 
appeared to him imperatively necessary 
that no further time should be allowed 
to elapse till an inquiry took place into 
the administration of the law relating 
to the relief of the poor, which he could 
not but consider as a scandal and disgrace 
to the country, and which had produced 


| among the people a painful feeling of dis- 


content. The subject would require a 
prolonged investigation, which could not 
be given to it by Members of the Legisla- 
ture during the Session ; but which could 
be devoted to it by them during the Re- 


' cess, aided by gentlemen best fitted for 


not to crowd the whole of their business | 


lito a few months, and transact it under 
4 pressure of time which, while it greatly 
added to the expense incurred, at the same 


time injured the efficiency of the work | 
they had to perform ; and it should be the| the poor. But in his censure of the system 


| 


such an inquiry. It was only necessary 
to call their Lordships’ attention to the 
cases which had been brought forward 
in the public Press to show that unless 
something were done the gravest censure 
would justly be attributed to the adminis- 
tration of the laws relating to the relief of 
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in general, and in some degree of those 
who had the administration of relief, he 


rejoiced that he was not obliged to point | 


out any defect, or want of skill, or effi- 


ciency on the part of the noble Lord who | 


now presided over the Department. It was 
the system itself which was condemned by 
the public at large. In speaking of the 
numerous scandals which had been made 
public it was impossible to say what was 
the number that still remained unknown. 
When it was considered that workhouses 
were literally prisons, though those con- 
fined had been guilty of no fault but 
poverty, the importance of classification 
among the inmates must be at once ap- 
parent. Yet in this respect how little had 
been done. Another point to which he 
must call attention was the system of un- 
paid nurses in workhouses, and who were 
in many cases totally unfit for their duties. 
Very little had been done to improve the 
condition of things in this respect. It was 
also most important that the system pur- 
sued with reference to the appointment of 
medical officers should be altered. There 
were cases which had appeared in the public 
papers, where it had been shown that the 
officers who had discharged their duty in 
the most able manner had been hunted out 


of their places because they had ventured 
to perform their duties in a proper and 


humane spirit. In connection with the 
internal economy of workhouses, it was 
impossible not also to allude to the state 
of the casual wards in the provinces. He 
admitted that considerable improvements 
had been effected in this respect, but much 
remained to be accomplished. It was well 
known that in some instances masters of 
workhouses had been appointed with- 
out due regard to qualification, and there 
were cases in which they had been ap- 
pointed, notwithstanding a previous dis- 
missal from office. Again, attention should 
be directed to the miserable pittance doled 
out to paupers advanced in years and 
not admitted into the houses—it was not 
enough to keep body and soul together. 
Ile entirely agreed with a very able article 
which had recently appeared in the leading 
journal on this subject, in which many 
evils of the present system were traced to 
the defective constitution of the Boards of 
Guardians. It would be presumption in 
him to endeavour to point out the proper 
remedies for the evils of the present system; 
but he hoped their Lordships would give 
full consideration to so important a subject, 


and that the imperfections of the advocate | 


The Marquees Townshend 
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would not damage the cause he had under. 
taken. He would not attempt to point 
out the remedies that were required, 
That he would leave to noble Lords who 
were much more competent than himseif; 
and he hoped their Lordships would there. 
fore consent to an Address for a Royal 
Commission who might inquire into the 
subject during the Recess, and report to 
the House at the meeting of Parliament, 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Ler Majesty, to request that Her Majesty will 
be graciously pleased to issue a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the Operation and Administration 
of the Laws for the Kelicf of the l’oor in England 
and Wales.—( The Marquess Townshend.) 

Tat Eant or DEVON said, it was not 
from any want of respect for the noble 
Marquess, nor from any failure to appreci- 
ate the purity of his motives, that he felt 
bound to oppose the Motion ; but he did 
so on the broad ground that the noble 
Marquess had failed to make out any sufi. 


‘cient ground for the presentation of an 


Address to Her Majesty. The whole sub- 
ject connected with the details of the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law had, during 
the past few years, been investigated by 
Committees of both Houses of Parliament, 
and had undergone careful and thorough 


‘examination ; and with regard to any 


individual case of grievance or oppression, 
he could only say that it had always been 
the object and the desire of the Poor Law 
Board, and that it was still, to cause the 
fullest inquiry to be made into it whenever 
it was brought under their notice. There 
was at all times the greatest desire to give 
the fullest information to their Lordships 
upon every point connected with the work- 
ing of the Poor Laws, and any information in 
the possession of the Department would be 
freely placed at the disposal of the noble 
Marquess. The noble Marquess had spoken 
of twenty cases of death from starvation 
within a limited period; but if his noble 
Friend could point to one case of that 
character in which due and proper inquiry 
had not been made, no time should be lost 
in making it. While he differed from the 
noble Marquess as to the necessity for the 
appointment of a Commission, he did not 
differ upon certain important principles. 
One was that the law should be adminis- 
tered economically, in such a way as 0 
relieve real destitution, and yet to prevent 
the money of the ratepayers from being 
paid to those who did not deserve it ; and 


| this was the principle which the Depart 


ment would always endeavour to enforce 
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He fully agreed with the noble Marquess 
as to the necessity for the employment of 
paid nurses in the hospitals and infirmaries. 
This was a point to which the Board had 
given anxious attention; the Bill before 
the House would give the Guardians in- 
ereased power to appoint such officers, and 
it would be the constant endeavour of the 
Board to enforce the carrying out of the 
measure when it was passed. He enter- 
tained the same sense of the importance 
of classification as the noble Marquess did. 
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the wishes expressed on Thursday even- 
ing, and embodied in the Amendments. 
Questions were then raised as to two points 
—first, as to the term ‘‘ Royal peculiars”’ 
and the arrangement by which it was pro- 
posed to exempt army chaplains, and the 
chapels in which they officiated, from the 
interference of the parochial incumbents ; 
and, second, the question whether army 
chaplains should be subjected to the super- 
intendence of the Bishop of the diocese in 
which the encampment was placed, or 





The Board had used every exertion in this | whether they should be subjected, as the 
respect, and had lost no opportunity of | Government proposed, toa Bishop or Arch- 
improving and introducing it wherever | bishop appointed by the Government. 
they could; and he believed that if the | With regard to the first point, objection 
noble Marquess would inspect the various | had been taken to the creation of additional 
metropolitan workhouses, he would find | Royal peculiars, and considering that they 
that it had already been carried out to a | had been for some time abolished, and that 
considerable extent. The inspectors had | while they were in existence they had 
given great attention to the subject of | created a good deal of confusion, it was con- 
vagrant wards in the metropolis; and but | sidered desirable not to revive them, and 
yesterday, in company with the Secretary the Government, therefore, adopted the 


of the Board, and on the invitation of the 
guardians of Marylebone, he visited the 
new vagrant wards which they had pro- 
vided, which seemed to furnish all that 
could be desired in the way of ventilation, 


cleanliness, and separate accommodation, | 
and which were but a sample of what was | 
being done in varivus parts of the metro- | 
Repeating his readiness to give his | 
noble Friend the fullest information in | 
reply to any question he might put, he | 


polis. 


concluded by urging that no necessity had 
been shown for the appointment of a Com- 
mission. 


Motion (by Leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


ARMY CHAPLAINS BILL—({No. 116.) 
( The Earl of Lonaford.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Adjourned Debate on Motion “ That the 
House do now resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee.” —( Zhe Earl of Longford.) 


Debate resumed. 


Tae Doxe or MARLBOROUGH said, 
that looking at what occurred on Thursday 
evening, and also at the Amendments to 
be moved in Committee of which Notice 
had been given by the right rev. Prelate 
who presided over the see of Gloucester 
and Bristol, the Government had con- 
sidered the question with the view of 
seeing how far they were able to meet 


| proposal of the right rev. Prelate (the 
| Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol) to sub- 
stitute the term ‘“ extra-parochial dis- 
trict.” The effect of this substitution 
| throughout the Bill would be to place 
army chaplains serving in these extra- 
parochial districts under the Bishop of 
the diocese in which they are situate; but 
the Government could not assent to this 
arrangement. The position of an army 
chaplain was very different from that of 
a curate of the Church of England. The 
army chaplain had to minister to the 
| soldiers in his charge, and he had also 
| to act in subordination to the commanding 
officer, who also was bound to submit to 
his superiors. The army chaplain was 
also liable to be removed frequently from 
| place to place, and from the jurisdiction 
of one commanding officer to that of an- 
other; and this involved his removal from 
one diocese to another; and it would be 
inconvenient with regard to many points 
of administrative detail if the accident 
of his being placed in any particular dis- 
trict necessarily and ipso facto subjected 
him to the episcopal superintendence of 
the Bishop presiding over that diocese. 
It was to be remembered that army 
chaplains had never been subject to any 
episcopal superintendence, and it was 
perhaps most desirable that they should 
be brought under such control, due regard 
being had to the proper exercise of their 
spiritual functions; but at the same time 
it would be a novel expedient if persons 
so peculiarly and abnormally situated as 
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army chaplains were to be subjected neces- | 
sarily to the Bishop of the diocese in which | 
their duties placed them. On the other | 
hand, in cases where a number of army | 
chaplains were congregated together in | 
a camp it might be desirable that the 
Bishop of the diocese should not be ne- 
cessarily deprived of the superintendence | 
over them. He might exercise his juris- 

diction with great benefit in such cases. 

But then some latitude should be allowed 

to the Crown, which ought to have a dis- 

cretionary power to appoint, under excep- 

tional circumstances, another Bishop to 

superintend these extra-parochial places. 

As, therefore, it was not expedient, neces- 

sarily, to put these places under the juris- 

diction of the Bishops of the dioceses in 

which they were situate, and as on the other 

hand it might be desirable to do so in 

certain cases, the Government proposed so 

to modify the Bill as to enable Her Ma- 

jesty in Council from time to time to 

appoint an Archbishop or a Bishop of the 

Established Church to exercise episcopal 

jurisdiction over these extra- parochial 

places. He had not had time to embody 

in formal Amendments these views, which 

he believed were approved by the right 

rev. Prelates, and therefore he proposed 

that they should let the Bill pass through 

Committee pro formd, after which it could 

be re-printed and re-committed on a sub- 

sequent day. 

Raut DE GREY anv RIPON said, he 
had no objection to offer to the change of 
the phrase “ Royal peculiar ”’ into “ extra- 
parochial place,” if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were of opinion that the alteration 
would not be productive of inconvenience. 
He thought, however, it would be inex- 
pedient to place these extra-parochial 
places generally under the control of the | 
Bishops in whose dioceses they were re- 
spectively situated ; and if this were done 
under peculiar circumstances, he thought 
the Crown ought: to reserve to itself full 
power of revoking any Order in Council 
that might be made on the subject. 

Tue Brisoorp or OXFORD said, the 
Amendments proposed by the Government 
removed the objection which he had raised 
last night. In some cases the Bishop of 
the diocese might not be—in consequence 
of extreme age, for example—a fit and 
proper person to exercise superintendence 
over these places; and, therefore, there 
could be no objection to the Crown giving 
the jurisdiction to another Bishop under | 
such exceptional circumstances. 


The Duke of Marlborough 
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Motion agreed to; House in Committee 
accordingly ; Amendments made: The 
Report thereof to be received on Twesday 
next; and Bill to be printed as amended, 
(No. 146.) 


| FINE ARTS COPYRIGHT CONSOLIDATION AND 


AMENDMENT BILL [H.1. } 
A Bill for consolidating and amending the Lay 
of Copyright in Works of Fine Art—Was pye. 
sented by The Lord Wesrsury ; read 1*. (No. 145,) 


House adjourned at half past Seven 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 12, 1868. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Burs—Second Reading— 
Court of Session (Scotland) [45]; Court of 
Justiciary (Scotland) [46]; Drainage Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation * [169]. 

Committee—Courts of Chancery and Exchequer 
(Ireland) Fee Funds * [146]; Land Writs Regis- 
tration (Scotland)* (re-comm.) [111]—R,; 
New Zealand Company * [156]. 

Report—Courts of Chancery and Exchequer (Ire- 
land) Fee Funds* [146]; New Zealand Com. 
pany * [156]. 

Considered as amended — Established Church 
(Ireland) [117]; Thames Embankment and 
Metropolis Improvement (Loans) Act Amend- 
ment *[133] ; Duchy of Cornwall Amendment*® 
(136). 

Third Reading—Consecration of Churchyards 
Act (1867) Amendment * [152], and passed, 


METROPOLITAN FOREIGN CATTLE 
MARKET BILL.—RESOLUTION, 

Standing Orders Committee,—Resolu- 
tion reported ; 

“ That, in the ease of the Metropolitan Foreign 
Cattle Market Bill, the Standing Orders ought to 
be dispensed with :—That the Bill be permitted 
to proceed.” 

Resolution read a second time. 


Motion made, ond Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he should 
move an Amendment that the Bill be con- 
sidered on Monday next. He protested 
against the course which had been pursued 
with regard to the Bill. When the Par- 
liamentary Notices for the Bill were given 
all mention of the main object of the mea- 


| sure was avoided, lest it should occasion 
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slarm to the owners of property who would 
be affected ; and if this Report were now| 
agreed to without question the promoters | 
of Bills for the future would be able to| 
say, “ Don’t put anything into the Notices | 
that will excite alarm, but put io any} 
Clauses which might have started objec- | 
tions when the Bill is before the Select} 
Committee, and when the matter goes | 
before the Standing Orders Committee 
they will allow the Standing Orders to be | 
dispensed with,” 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “the 
forther consideration of the said Resolution be | 
postponed till Monday next.”— (Mr. Milner 
Gibson. ) 

Question proposed, “‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the| 
Question.” 


Lorn ROBERT MONTAGU said, he| 
must complain of the course pursued by | 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he would 


withdraw his Amendment. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


TRELAND—AUDITOR OF GRAND JURY 
ACCOUNTS.—QUESTION. 

Coroner. FRENCH said, he wished to | 
ask the Chief Seeretary for Ireland, By | 
what authority the Executive appointed an | 
auditor of Grand Jary Accounts, the salary | 
being payable solely from County funds ? 

Tne Eart or MAYO, in reply, said, 
by the Act Ist Vict., c. 54, s. 1, it was 
provided that accounts of County Trea- | 
surers were to be audited by such officers 
as the Lord Lieutenant by warrant should 
authorize. Under this Act the Lord Lieu- | 
tenant appointed the Chief Remembrancer. 
Under the same Act the expenses of audit | 
were provided for by a fee of 5s. in every | 
£100. This fee was, by order of the Lord 
Lieutenant in 1842, reduced to 3s. The | 
Act 6 & 7 Vict., c. 78, provided that the | 
audit of these accounts should form part 
of the duties of the Chief Remembrancer. 
By the Act 13 & 14 Vict., jurisdiction in 
Equity of Exchequer was transferred to the 
Court of Chancery (s. 15). Mr. Acheson | 
Lyle, then Chief Retnembrancer, was made 
4 Master in Chancery, and he and his sue- 
cessors were to perform the duties. Sec- | 
tion 17 authorized the appointment of a | 
successor to Mr. Lyle. Master Fitzgibbon 
now holds that appoiutment, and his office | 
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is maintained and his duties continued by 
the Act of last year (s. 50). These were 
the Acts under the authority of which 
the Executive of the day appointed Mr. 
Lyle, and continued the office to his suc- 
cessor, Master Fitzgibbon, who was now 
auditor of County Treasurers’ Accounts. 


Eyre— Question. 


POOR RELIEF ASSESSMENT RETURNS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CANDLISH said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Poor Law Board, 


| When he hopes to lay the Return of Poor 


Relief Assessments, ordered on the 18th 
of February, upon the Table of the House? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
in reply, that 1,500 notices had been sent 


| out, and that only 1,012 persons had for- 


warded replies, so that up to the present 
time the Returns were incomplete. 


IRELAND—MOUNTJOY CONVICT PRISON, 
QUESTION, 

Mr. PIM said, he wished to ask the 

Chief Seeretary for Ireland, When he will 

be able tolay upon the Table of the Louse, 


| the Correspondence between the Treasury, 


the Irish Government, and Dr. Robert 
McDonnell, late medical officer of the 
Mountjoy Convict Prison, relative to the 


| change in the medical management of that 


prison, by which he was deprived of the 
office of medical superintendent ? 

Tue Eant or MAYO said, in reply, 
that the only reason why the Correspon- 
dence between the Treasury, the Irish Go- 
vernment, and Dr. McDonnell, relative to 
the change in the medical management of 
the prison, had not been laid upon the 
table, was that it was not finished. Ile 
would take the earliest opportunity of 
producing it; but he was afraid it would 
not be complete for some days, 


EX-GOVERNOR EYRE.—QUESTION. 

Cotoxen. BROWNLOW KNOX said, 
he would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, If Her Majesty’s Government 
are of opinion that the Act of Indemnity 


‘passed by the Legislative Chamber of 


Jamaica, and confirmed by an Order in 
Council of the Home Government, is or is 
not a protection to ex-Governor Eyre for 
all acts done under martial law during the 
rebellion in the island of Jamaica; and, if 
not, will Her Majesty’s Government under- 


| take to bring in a Bill to protect Governor 


Eyre from further prosecutions ? 
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Mr. DISRAELT: Sir, in answer to my | 
hon. and gallant Friend I would remind | 


him that the highest legal authorities have 


declined to give an opinion upon the ex-| 


tent of the Act of Indemnity passed by 
the Colonial Government on the subject to 
which he refers; and I think it would be 
an act of presumption on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government to pretend to give 
an opinion to the House upon that point. 
With regard to our bringing in a Bill to 
protect Governor Eyre from further prose- 
cutions, I must say that we have no inten- 
tion of doing ao. 

Coroner. BROWNLOW KNOX: I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
Whether he is cognizant of the fact that 
Iler Majesty’s late Government did take 
the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown on the subject, and I have it in 
my pocket at this moment ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: When I spoke of 
**the highest legal authorities ’’ | did not 
refer merely to the Law Officers of Her 
Majesty’s late Government. 


INDIA — BANK OF BOMBAY — BENGAL 
AGENCY.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. SMOLLETT said, he would beg 


to ask the Secretary of State for India, | 


Whether representations have reached him 
soliciting the removal of the Bengal Bank 
Agency established at the Presidency of 
Bombay with the sanction of the Viceroy 
upon the occasion of the failure of the 


Bombay Bank, in order that the new bank | 


recently formed at Bombay may not be 
interfered with by a rival Government Es- 


tablishment ; and, if so, whether the Go- | 


vernment is disposed to entertain favour- 
ably proposals made to that effect ? 

Mr. DYCE NICOL said, he would beg 
toask, Whether the Government have come 
to any resolution as to the precise terms 
on which their connection with the Bank 
is to be continued ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
there has been a communication recently 
made to the India Office with regard to 
the continuance of the Bengal Bank 
Agency at Bombay. That agency was 
established for a temporary purpose only 
—for the purpose, as it was understood, of 
collecting the debts due to the Bank of 
Bengal at Bombay—and some time ago I 
took oceasion to express to the Govern- 


ment of India my opinion that, as the| 


object for which the collector had been 


sent to Bombay had been some time since | 


Colonel Brownlow Knox 


accomplished, I presumed that the ageney 
should be withdrawn. In consequence of 
the representations which have been made 
I have written again to the Government 
of India, asking if there was any necessity 
for continuing the agency, and adding the 
request that if such was not the case, im. 
mediate steps might be taken for bringing 
the agency to an end, for it would be 
obviously incompatible to have two Govern. 
ment banks in the same Presidency. With 
regard to the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. Dyce Nicol), I would 
remind him that a Commission is now 
sitting in Bombay, upon the result of the 
labours of which will depend the future 
policy of the Government with regard to 
all the banks in India, With regard to 
the new bank at Bombay, Articles of Asso. 
ciation have been framed under which it 
exists ; but we are not altogether satisfied 
with those Articles, and a despatel has 
been sent to the Governor of Bombay re- 
questing him to take measures for incor. 
porating the bank under an Act of the 
Legislature, and to send home the terms 


| of such incorporation. 


AUSTRALIA—POSTAL COMMUNICATION, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. CHILDERS said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, Whe- 
ther any replics have been received from 
the Australian Colonies to the Despatehes 
stated by the Postmaster General to have 
been sent out in the month of October last, 
on the subject of postal communication 
with Australia under present arrangements; 
and, if he has any objection to lay the 
Paper on the Table ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTII replied that 
answers had been received from several of 
the Australian Colonies on the subject, and 
there would be no objection to lay them on 
the table of the House, 


IRELAND—GOVERNMENT AND THE 
PROPOSED ROMAN CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY.—QUESTION. 

Sir JONN GRAY said, he wished to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, If 
he will place upon the Table of the House 
a Copy of the Communication by whieh 
the Most Reverend Dr. Leahy and the 
Most Reverend Dr. Derry, acting on be- 
half of the Roman Catholie prelates i 
Ireland, broke off the negotiations carried 
on between them and the Government for 
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the granting of a Charter to a Catholic 
University in Ireland; and if there be 
no Letter or Communication on the subject 
other than those already published, if he 
will point to any passage in any Letter 
from these prelates which was understood as 
intimating a wish to have the negotiations 
broken off ; and whether the communica- 
tion from Dr. Leahy and Dr. Derry, dated 


the 3lst of March, 1868, was asked for | 


by the Government, and lent by them as 


suggestions and the expression of opinions | 


on matters then under consideration, or as 
a final and complete scheme from which 
they could not deviate ? 


Tue Lart or MAYO: Sir, no comm - | 


nications have passed between Her Ma- 


jesty’s Government and the right rev. | 


prelates to whom the hon. Member refers, 
except those which are upon the table of 
the House. With regard to the remaining 
part of the Question, I have to state that 
last year the two right rev. prelates 


wrote to me, enclosing a copy of a letter | 


which they had addressed to the Earl of 
Derby. In that letter they state that they 
were deputed by the Archbishops and 
Bishops of Ireland to enter into communi- 
cation with Her Majesty’s Government 
and to apply in their name for a charter 


and endowment to a Roman Catholie Uni- | 


versity. On the 14th of March, after 1 


had made my statement in the House, I | 


enclosed to the right rev. prelates the copy 


of a memorandum which stated the plan | 


of the Government in more detail than I 


was able to do in my speech. On the 19th | 
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| terminated. The principles professed by 
| the right rev. prelates having been ex- 
pressed in two letters, and also at a 
lengthened personal interview, we were 
| naturally led to the conclusion that those 
| were their settled opinions, and that from 
|them they could not depart. Now, those 
were opinions upon matters of principle 
of the highest moment. They were, at 
the same time, entirely at variance with 
the opinions entertained by Her Majesty’s 
Government upon this most important 
| subject ; looking, therefore, at everything 
| that has oecurred, we consider the matter 
|to be at an end, and it is not our inten- 
tion to take any further step with regard 
to it. 

Sm JOHN GRAY said, that the noble 
Lord omitted to answer the second part of 
the Question—namely— 


Services— Question, 


** Whether the communication from Dr. Leahy 
| and Dr. Derry, dated the 31st of March, 1868, was 
| asked for by the Government, and lent by them 
| as suggestions and the expression of opinions on 

matters then under consideration, or as a final 
and complete scheme from which they could not 
deviate ?” 


Tue Eart or MAYO: I thought I had 
already answered that Question. We con- 
sidered that the opinion expressed in the 
letter and also at the interview was a final 
opinion. 

Siz JOHN GRAY then gave Notice 
| that upon some future occasion, on the Mo- 
tion for a Committee of Supply, he would 
bring the whole of that Question under the 
consideration of the House. 


of March they addressed to me a letter | 
which is now on the table of the House, | 


stating seven or eight objections which | 


they entertained to the scheme, and ex- 
pressing their desire for a personal inter- 


view with myself or some other Mem- | 


ber of the Government. That interview 
took place on the 24th of March, and after 
a prolonged conversation—lasting, 1 be- 
lieve, an hour and a half—it was agreed 
that they should state their views at length 
in writing, and forward them to me. That 
was done on the 3lst of March, in the 
letter which is also before the House. The 
aster Recess intervening, an unavoidable 
delay took place; but after our return to 
town we took the matter into considera- 
tion, and I addressed to the right rev. 
prelates an answer, which has been laid 
upon the table. On the 16th of May I 
received a simple acknowledgment from 
Archbishop Leahy of the receipt of that 
communication ; and so the correspondence 


VOL, CXCII. [rump senizs. } 


INDIA—CIIURCH SERVICES, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. KINNAIRD said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
| ther any information has reached him from 
| the Government of India as to dissatisfac- 
‘tion having been manifested by some of 
| Her Majesty’s Protestant soldiers at being 
jmarched to Divine Service in churches 
| where Ritualistic ceremonies had recently 
| been introduced ; and, if so, whether he 
|has any objection to communicate the 
| Papers to the House ? 
| Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, in 
| reply, said, some Correspondence had taken 
| place on the subject of an occurrence of 
| this kind, and he could not doubt from the 
hon. Member’s description of it that it 
| was the same case. It appeared there 


| Were two churches, one at Fort William 
’ 3B 
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and the other at Dumdum, where Divine | allowances were often squandered by the 
Service was performed in a manner ob-' men who received them; but it was diffi. 
jected to by some of the officers, and, as |cult to sce how they could be prevented 
was stated, also by some of the men of | from doing so if they chose. It could not 
the 60th Rifles. The hon. Member asked {be denied that there was room for im- 
if Ritualistie Service had recently been ) provement in the present arrangements 
introduced there? It was not a place | for drawing the pay; but it was rather for 
where any service of that kind had been | the War Office than for the Poor Law Board 
introduced ; the service was performed in | to provide a remedy. 

the same way as in the time of Bishop | 
Cotton and his successor. The chief ob- | 
jection taken was in reference to the cele- | , 
ae of the Communion, and two of the — 

officers requested permission to attend the} Mr. MOFFATT said, he wished to ask 
Presbyterian Service and take several of ;the Secretary to the Treasury, Why the 
the men there, as preferring the Presby- ; Annual Report of the Postmaster General 
terian Service to that of the Church of | for the year 1866, presented to the House 


Experiments. 
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THE POST OFFICE SERVIOE, 


England. Some Correspondence took place 
between the chaplain and the officers, and 
the matter was referred to the Govern- 
ment of India. The remark made on it 
by the Commander-in-Chief (Sir William 
Mansfield) was that the Correspondence 
was very military on the side of the chap- 
lain, and very theological on the side of 
the officers. An arrangement had been 
come to by the Government, and an Order 
issued that all officers and soldiers should 
have full liberty to attend at whatever place 
of worship agreed best with their private 
convictions. He thouglit the matter was 
now entirely at an end, and it was not 
desirable that the Correspondence should 
be produced. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE 


ask his right hon. Friend, If he was aware 


that since the date of those despatches an- | 
other chaplain had been appointed to the | 


Fort William Chapel, and that none of 
the so-called Ritualistie practices existed 
there ? 


Sir STAFFORD NORTIICOTE said, 
he was not aware of that fact. 


FAMILIES OF MILITIAMEN., 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DILLWYYN said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Poor Law Board, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
the frequency of men belonging to the 
Militia leaving their wives and families un- 
provided for during the time of training, 
and thus becoming chargeable to their re- 
spective parishes; and if so, whether there 
is any means by which a portion of their 
pay could not be drawn for the mainten- 
ance of their wives and families ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
in reply, that unfortunately the bounty and 


Sir Stafford Northcote 


wished to | 


‘on the 12th of August, 1867, has not yet 
been printed; why the Annual Report from 
| the same Department for the year 1867 
has not yet been presented; and, why the 
| assurance given several wecks since by the 
| Secretary to the Treasury, that those Re- 
ports should be speedily circulated, has not 
' yet been falfilled ? 
Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, said, 
}the Report for 1866 had been delayed in 
order that it might be presented along 
with that for 1867, the events of the year 
| 1866 not being of a very important charae- 
ter. Both Reports would certainly be in 
the hands of Members within the present 
;month. The reason for the delay that had 
taken place in the last few weeks was the 
great extra pressure of business and the 
inerease of correspondence relative to the 
Electric Telegraphs Bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he wished to 
inquire, If the Report would be laid on the 
Table before the Vote for the Post Office 
| Service was taken ? 
| Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that the 
' Report, would, he believed, be Jaid on the 

table before the Post Office and Steam 
Packet Estimates were taken. 

| 

| ARMY—GUNNERY EXPERIMENTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mason ANSON said, he would beg to 
| ask the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
| ther, as a section of Plymouth Breakwater 
— was going to be experimented upon 

at Shoeburyness on Tuesday, he would 


give hon. Members interested in shields 
and fortifications an opportunity of inspect- 
ing the section on Monday, in order to 
| satisfy themselves what difference there 
was between that section and the original 


design ? 
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Sin JOHN PAKINGTON said, he was | SUPPLY. 
sorry his hon. and gallant Friend had not Order for Committee read. 
given Notice of the Question, since it would | Motion made, and Question proposed, 
have enabled him to make inquiry. He|‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
sincerely wished the experiments to 4 bagel 
carried on with due publicity and fairness, | _, . ah 
and would be glad tb sbaier palatal with | CASE OF POLS SERGEANT STORE. 
hishon. and gallant Friend on the subject. | MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 
As preparations would be going ov on| Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he rose to 
Monday, it might, he apprehended, be | move for a Select Committee to inquire 
inconvenient if an unlimited number of | into the causes of the dismissal of Police 
visitors were admitted. Sergeant Stone from the Metropolitan 
| Police Force. In the year 1864 Sergeant 
gt ie | Stone was stationed at Ealing. He had 
REGISTRATION LISTS.—QUESTION. | been a police officer for twenty years, and 
Lorp HENLEY said, he would beg to | had been at Ealing eight years. Owing 
call the attention of the Secretary of | to ill health, resulting from a hurt received 
State for the Home Department to the/|in the discharge of his duty, he was tem- 
fact that there are cases in which one | porarily incapacitated from the discharge 
part of a parish is in a borough, and the | of his duty, and a man named Monsell was 
other part of the parish in a county, and | employed for the time as his substitute. 
to point out that confusion must arise if| Subsequently to this Stone received a 
the overseers do not make out separate | summons at twelve o'clock one night to 
lists. He wished to know, Whether the | appear the next day before the Chief Com- 
right hon. Gentleman would cause the | missioner of Police in London to answer two 
Clerks of the Peace to send instructions | charges preferred against him by Moneell. 
to the overseers to make out separate| One was that he had clapped his hands 
lists ? lin the presence of the police magistrates 
Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, in|in a case at Brentford; and the other 
reply, that provision was made in the Bill | was that he had written an anonymous 
for separate lists of borough and county | letter. With respect to the first, the 
voters in those parishes which were partly | magistrates themselves, on being appealed 
within boroughs and partly within coun- | to, declared their belief in his innocence; 
ties. It was, however, impossible for him | so that the only point requiring considera- 
to give instructions to clerks of the peace | tion was that of the anonymous letter, 
which he had at present no legal authority | Captain Labalmondiere, before whom Stone 
to issue. | appeared, told him that he had written an 
| anonymous letter, and on that ground sus- 


EX-GOVERNOR EYRE AND HIS | pended him from his office of sergeant, 
. . . |and shortly afterwards dismissed him al- 


EXPENSES.—QUESTION. | together from the foree. He was dis- 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, he wished to missed without having any opportunity 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the | given him of seeing the letter, or of dis- 
Colonies a Question which he had privately | proving the charge by comparing it with 
asked him yesterday. It had reference to| his own handwriting ; and for two years 
the Despatch spoken about a few days ago} he remained under the stigma of having 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli), | written that letter, no inquiry or investiga- 
who described it as dated February 1867, | tion meanwhile being made into his case 
and containing an engagement, in fulfil- | in order fairly to decide the truth of the 
ment of which a communication had been | accusation for which he was suffering. 
made to Mr. Eyre, asking him to send in| During those two years numerous letters 
an account for the expenses which had | wpon the subject were written by Stone 
been ineurred. He wished to know, If|to the Home Office, public meetings were 
such Despatch had been printed—having | held at Ealing, and petitions were presented 
searched for it in vain—and whether there | on his behalf from the clergy, churchiwar- 
will be any objection to lay it upon the | dens, and overseers; and at last, in October, 
Table ? 1866, he was informed that if he would go 
Mr. ADDERLEY: If the hon. Gen- | before Sir Richard Mayne with an “expert” 
tleman will move for it I have no objec- | he might sce the anonymous letter, and com- 
tion to give it. | pare it with bis own handwriting. Stone 

3B 2 
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complied with the request, and was accom- | 
panied by Mr. Netherclift, who examined | 
the anonymous letter, and also some letters | 
written by the sergeant, and gave Stone | 
n certificate that there was no possibility 
of the communications haviug been written | 
by the same person. One would have | 
thought that the first thing Sir Richard | 
Mayne would have done would be to ex- 
press his regret, and then to have either | 
re-instated him or given him the pension 
to which he was entitled. Stone made 
continuous applications to the authorities, 
and after a further interval of seven 
months he received from Lord Belmore, 
then Under Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, a letter, stating that a pension 
could not legally be granted to him ; but 
that, having regard to his good conduct | 
and twenty years’ service, Mr. Secretary | 
Hardy had awarded him a gratuity of | 
£106 3s. 4d. (being at the rate of one 
month’s pay for each year's service), but | 
that this was not to be considered as 
affecting any decision in his case. Ser- 
geant Stone replied, accepting the gratuity, 
but saying it was not to be held as affect- 
ing the statutory declaration of his inno- 
cence of the charge on which he was dis- 
missed. At the end of fifteen years a 
police sergeant was entitled to a pension of | 
£34 per annum, and the sum to which | 
Sergeant Stone claimed to be entitled was | 
based upon the capitalization of that £34, 
per year, and amounted to £340. The 
pension was not merely the result of 
his services; but was also partly the ac- 
cumulation of something like 4d. or 6d. 
a week which was paid by the sergeants of 
the foree to a general fund; so that the | 
ease was a very hard one. Mr. Stone 
was now broken in health, and injured by 
the charge brought against him, although 
he had disproved it. All that he now 
asked was to have the same amount of 
pension, or the capitalization of it, as he 
would have been entitled to had he not 
been dismissed the service, and. lain under 
the stigma of having written the anony- 
mous letter. He (Mr. Labouchere) hoped 
that justice would be done to the man. 
Mr. MONK seconded the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “a 
Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the 
causes of the dismissal of Police Sergeant Stone | 
from the Metropolitan Police Force,”—(Mr. 
Labouchere,) 

—instead thereof. 


Mr. Labouchere 
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Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
the case of Police Sergeant Stone arose in 
the year 1864. Sergeant Stone was called 
upon to resign by the Chief Commissioner 
of Police on the 9th of September in that 
year. The Commissioner of Police, he 
might mention, had the absolute power 
of dismissing constables, and there is no 
appeal from his decision. But the ease 


Sergeant Stone. 


| from the beginning seemed to have excited 


some interest in the neighbourhood where 
Stone lived; and from the time when it 
first arose—when the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Morpeth (Sir George 
Grey) was Home Secretary—up to the 


| present time, there had been continual 


threats that the matter would be brought 
before Parliament. It was noped that this 
would have been prevented by the arrange- 
ment which had been made, because he 
believed the man was amply satisfied so 
far as the pecuniary part of the matter was 


| concerned. Stone was undoubtedly charged 


with having written an anonymous letter 
very prejudicial to one of his comrades, 
Stone had been invalided, and in the year 
1864 was not able to discharge his duties, 
Another sergeant was sent to the distriet 
in his place. An anonymous letter having 
been sent in, containing grave charges 
against Stone’s successor, it was deemed 
important to ascertain whether it had been 
written by any member of the force. By 
a comparison of that document with the 
undoubted writing of Stone in the police 
books, and by the aid of an expert from 
the Post Office, the conclusion was arrived 
at that the anonymous letter was written 
by Stone. Afterwards another expert, 
without knowing what had occurred before 
in the matter, came to the same conclu- 
sion ; and therefore the Commissioner was 


} confirmed in his opinion after the second 


investigation consequent upon the petition 
of Stone. The hon. Member said that 
Stone had not seen the letter. [Mr. 
Lasoucuere: I said he was shown the 


| letter, but not allowed to have it in his 


hand.}] Stone had certainly seen the let- 
ter, and might have read it if so disposed. 
The most careful attention had been 
given to the case by the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir George Grey) when Home Seere- 
tary, and that right hon. Gentleman did 
not think it called for his interference. As 
to the opinion of Mr. Netherelift with re- 
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gard to the handwriting of the letter, 
experts, after all, were only guides to 
certain similarities in handwriting upon 
which other persons must judge ; and it 
should be remembered that in one of the 
greatest cases ever tried—namely, that of 
Mrs. Ryves—Mr. Netherclift spoke to the 
authenticity of a mass of documents which 
were universally discredited, and in respect 
to which the jury came to the conclusion 
that he was entirely wrong, and the Judge 
agreed with them. Stone’s ease had also 
been pressed on his right hon, Friend 


the Member for the University of Cam- ' 


bridge (Mr. Walpole), when his right 
hon, Friend was at the head of the 
Home Office; and his right hon. Friend, 
after very carefully investigating it with 
Lord Belmore, thought there was a cer- 
tain amount of doubt about it, and that 
the anonymous letter might possibly have 
been an imitation of Stone’s handwriting. 
Under those circumstances, and consider- 
ing that he had been twenty years in the 
force before his dismissal, his right hon. 
Friend thought a gratuity or a small pen- 
sion, if that were legal, might be given to 
him for his past services and good con- 


duct; but the law would not allow of a, 


pension being awarded him, A _ pen- 
sion could not be given unless a man 
was eixty years of age, and had been 
invalided for certain reasons ; or if he were 
below sixty there should be a certificate 
from the Commissioner of Police that he 
was incapacitated for certain causes, and 
that the Commissioner of Police could 
approve in all respects of his conduct. 
But the Commissioner of Police still re- 
tained the opinion he had at the first with 
reference to Stone’s case. When he him- 
self (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) succeeded to the 
Home Office his right bon. Friend had just 
made his decision, and he (Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy) had acted upon it, granting the 
man the sum of £106 3s. 4d., being at the 
rate of a month’s pay for every year of his 
past service. Stone wrote expressing his 


gratitude and thanks for the gratuity 


granted him so ‘‘ kindly, considerately, and 
justly,” to use his own words, guarding 
himself at the same time by saying—** Ac- 
cording to my understanding, my accept- 
ance of the gratuity does not affect the 
statutory declaration which I made of my 
innocence. I tender my most humble and 
sincere thanks for the gratuity.’’ He said, 
“The money will be a great boon to me ;” 
but he added that as the gratuity was not 
enough to compensate him for the future, 
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he hoped that if an opportunity offered of 
making a messenger of him that would be 
done. Stone was, however, too old for 
anything of that kind. In conclusion, in 
his (Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s) opinion, ample 
It was 
by no means so clear a case of hardship as 
the hon. Member for Middlesex (Mr. 
Labouchere) thought. The man had re- 
ceived enough in the shape of gratuity ; 
and he (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) believed that 
if others had let him alone he would have 
been satisfied. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, the hon. 
Member for Middlesex (Mr. Labouchere) 
deserved the thanks of his constituents for 
the trouble he had taken in that matter, 
which, though small in itself, had, it was 
satisfsctory to find, received great care and 
attention from the Home Office. It would 
be still more gratifying if the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite could say that he 
contemplated giving Stone some slight 
additional gratuity or a small situation. 
Unless the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Walpole) intervened in the debate and told 
the House that there was a stronger case 
in favour of this man than the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Oxford thought, he would recommend 
his hon. Friend not to press his Motion to 
a division. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he could con- 
firm what had fallen from his right hon. 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. Greater pains could 
not be taken than had been bestowed by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
George Grey) in examining all the par- 
ticulars bearing on that ease. He (Mr. 
Walpole) had examined the whole of the 
Papers in the case, and his opinion was 
that under the circumstances ample justice 
had been done to Stone by the pecuniary 
acknowledgment which he had received. 
The only thing that had weighed with him 
was that Stone had never had an opportu- 
nity of seeing the anonymous letter and 
comparing it with his own handwriting. 
No more could legally have been given 
him, and it would, he thought, be very 
unadvisable to grant a Committee to in- 
quire into a subject which had already been 
so fully investigated. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that he did 
not see that any advantage could accrue 
from further investigation of the subject. 
Iie remembered the circumstances of the 
The evidence was yery 


Sergeant Stone. 
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strong as to Stone being the author of the 
letter, and he was glad to find that some 
doubt had been thrown on it. The course 
which had been taken by both the right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite in the case was 
not only just but generous towards Stone. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that after 
these expressions of opinion he would not 
press his Motion to a division. 

Mr. AtperMan LAWRENCE said, he 
thought it was worthy of the consideration 
of the Secretary of State for the Home 


Department whether it was just that a | 
member of the police foree who had con- | 


ducted himself well for twenty years, and 
earned the esteem of all persons in the 
neighbourhood where he performed his 


duty, should be discharged or called upon | 
| Hence the necessity of inquiry, beginning 


to resign upon a charge being made against 
him, without that charge being fully and 
fairly investigated ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
there was a double inquiry before the sub- 
ject came under the notice of the Home 
Office. 

CotoxeL FRENCH observed that there 
was power in the head of the Police to 
dismiss on his own opinion of a case. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


LOCAL RATING. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. CORRANCE said, it is, perhaps, | 


necessary that I should explain in a few 


words the reason I have in calling the | 
| . 
such a point, other taxes have been sue- 


attention of the House to this subject, and 
the causes from which, as I think, a neces- 
sity may seem to exist. It cannot, I think, 
but be observed by those who have fol- 
lowed up the business of this Session, that 
of all other questions, those connected 
with rates have been oftenest brought 
before the House. First we had the 
Committee on the Motion of the hon. 
Member for the Tower [iamlets, which I 
hoped might have saved me the neces- 
sity of the present appeal by comprehend- 


ing in the scope of its inquiry the whole | 
bearing of these Acts. Then came the Mo- | 
tion of the right hon. Member for the City | 


of London (Mr. Goschen) on the Metro- 
politan Rates, in which he disclosed some 


most significant and valuable facts. The | 


Mines Assessment Bill followed next, and 
a very little later the discussion upon the 
burdens of land, so ably introduced by the 
hon. Member for Wiltshire. In each in- 


stance local taxation lay at the root of the | 


Sir George Grey 
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question advanced. At present both the 
Turnpike and Highway Bills, as well as 


|that upon Edueation, have reference to 


this. Perhaps it may be thought that 
under such repeated inquiry, so often re- 
newed, the matter must be fully winnowed 
out. It may seem strange to say that the 
contrary is the case, and the frequency of 
these occasions, as well as their great 
variety, establishes, 1 think, a necessity 
I must deprecate 
such partial treatment as this. If change 
is required of such a kind, this, I think, 
will be obvious to most—that, starting 
from a false point, if we attempt to legis- 
late partially we shall but increase the 
difficulties which exist, and multiply those 
obstacles of which we now complain. 


from the root. Is this necessity justified 
by fact? With the scope of my present 
address I shall not go into detail upon 
this, for I think that even general con- 
siderations will suffice. The office of the 
Committee for which I move will be to in- 
vestigate facts. Am I entitled to this? 
Now, if I show that at their very origin 
the scope and intention of these Rating 
Acts were imperfectly defined; if I am 
able to show that that intention has not 


been clearly laid down since; and that, 
| confused by judgment and complicated by 
events, it has become a mass of incoherent 
| legislation, incapable of just application 


or legal interpretation, perhaps it may be 
thought that there is good ground for 
this. If I can show that, starting from 


cessively imposed upon such a base, either 
simply a matter of convenience, or aeci- 
dent, or custom alone, it may be thought 
that there is some ground for this. Ifl 
can show that by the incidence of such 
taxation a great injury is done to produe- 
tive industry, and that it falls with severity 
upon needy and dependent classes, then, 
deeming such things of no small impor- 
tance and not unnecessary to consider, I 
shall with some confidence appeal to this 
House. And now to the proof. Upon 
the terms and provisions of the Act of 43 
Elizabeth, I need enter at no length. 
They are well-known to most. Neverthe- 
leas, in starting upon our present inquiry, 
there are some distinctive features which 
we may note. What was, or rather were, 
the leading principles upon which this Act 
was based ? Contributions generally levied 
within a local area upon property and 
persons alike. What limitation to this? 
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That the property shall be visible, within 
the place, aud that the ability of the 
person to pay shall be the subject of this 
tax. Now, to untechnical and unlearned 
minds no doubt this was simple enough, 
and of this, perhaps, we can have no more 
convineing proof than the fact that for 
200 years it seems to have suffered no 
material change, and no important Amend- 
ment was either required or introduced. It 
was, no doubt, both in intention and scope 
a property tax, and this property of no 
exclusive class. It required the perverse 
ingenuity of legal minds to make the 
problem complex. Well, but what took 
place? The natural desire to escape 
taxation did not remain asleep. Subse- 
quently much property became invisible, 
and, not being local, could not be taxed. 
The machinery was imperfect, and many 
kinds of property could not be reached. 
The customary carelessness of owners of 
property did the rest; and the easy in- 
heritors of settled estates came into them, 
accustomed to the hereditary burdens and 
the parochial rate. Why, what proof of it 
is this, that previous to the Poor Law Bill 
of 1833, the whole property had become 
well-nigh submerged beneath the parish 
rate! They were in some instances £1 5s. 
inthe pound as levied upon an assumed 
and fictitious base. One after another 
subjects of taxation fell out, while nothing 


was added, but new taxes upon the old | 


base. With the increase of these taxes 
the desire to escape increased, and the 
ingenious supply of legal means has never 
failed to keep pace with the demand in 
such a case. Soon we have of these ex- 
emptions a goodly list. Mines, other than 
coal mines, woods, stock-in-trade, funded 
property, and securities, were invisible of 
course. Personal property, though visible, 
could not be reached. Ships and mer- 


chandize had no local place; and the area | 


of taxation became thus comfortably cir- 
cumscribed, and fell upon only persons or 
property which could not be overlooked. 
It was not until 1840 that stock-in-trade 
was exempted from the incidence of these 
taxes. The Act of Elizabeth being thus 
amicably perverted, what follows? Just 
as it would seem in the proportion to the 
diminished liability did the amount and 
number of their taxes increase, and every 


day new burdens were added, just as they | 


would now be added in default of vigilance, 
IM & manner most unjust. Let us just 
glance at the list—namely — 
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| the most important provision the confusion is uni- 
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Miscellaneous 
Taxes. 


Aggregated. 
Districts. 


Poor Law 
Series. 





Sewers 
Drainage 
| Church 


Poor’s Rate | County Rate 

Workhouse Lunatic Asy- 
Buildings lum 

Survey and Va-| Shire Hall 
luation 

Gaol Fees 

Highway 

Militia 


Hundred 
Police 
Borough 
Watch Rate 





— Of these, the two first are upon the Poor 
Law basis, none of them either for taxa- 
tion or expenditure being more extensive 
than counties ; nor are rent-charges, Easter 
offerings, or tolls, fees, or dues from navi- 
gable rivers, included. Now, one objec- 
tion may be taken to this—namely, that 
the county rate rests on a separate base. 
Well, since the Act passed in the 55 
Geo. III., e. 51, it has been assessed sepa- 
rately, and by successive Acis, namely 15 & 
16 Vict., a consolidation of various statutes 
has taken place and that of Sir Edward 
Kerrison, in 1858 widens the area of this 
rate ; but no less are the all more important 
features of the old poor rate preserved and 
the exceptions and exemptions are identical 
ineach. Changes affecting the one, also 
affect the other; and the collection of the 
rate is made at thesame time. Now, what 
has been the consequence of this? I shall 
let the answer come from some high au- 
thority upon this point, I quote from the 
Report of the Commissioners in 1843, Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, Sir Edmund 
Head, and George Nichols—names which 
will inspire respect. They speak thus— 
“ Seareely anything can be more material than 
the declaration of the person and properties af- 
Yet there is hardly an instance 
of any modern rate in which the purpose has been 
legally or unambiguously effected ; not because 
there is any difficulty in effecting it, but because 
the draftsman dispensed with looking at the 
statute 43rd Elizabeth, and Parliament and the 
public had no ready means of checking the drafts- 
man while the Bill was in progress. Then the 


| highway rate is made a tax on property, without 


apparently following the person. In the militia rate 
the error is reversed, 43rd Geo., and the effect is 
to omit both the chief person and chief property, 
and to charge only persons liable to poor’s rate in 
respect of stock-in-trade. The County Rate Act 
refers to occupiers of estate and property, and 
omit inhabitants as well as parsons and vicars, 
55 Geo. IIL, c. 51, s. 12, while as regards the 
property to be rated the confusion is extraordi- 
nary, being described for parishes where poor’s 
rates are made by terms inapplicable to the pro= 
perty liable to the poor’s rate. The same confu- 
sion is extended by adoption to the county rate 
In fact, in 
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versal. These instances, though a very small 
part of what the single subject of local taxation 
affords, and selected only from the most important 
head, will be more than sufficient to show how 
entirely fortuitous our legislation has been, and 
is upon a subject in itself the most intelligible 
and most capable of accurate definition.” 


But if such is the uncertainty in this re- 
spect, the use, or purposes is no less im- 
portant. Now, these uses and purposes 
are nearly 200 in number, and often in the 
same rate most dissimilar. In the Re- 
port we find it thus stated, namely— 


“The purposes thus imperfectly defined are the 


subject of re-iterated enactments, but are often | 
all very rarely made sufficiently comprehensive to | 


include all the occasions for expenditure to which 
the respective rate may be beneficially applied, 
and many matters of pressing importance are 
constantly found unprovided for. In such cases 
small regard has been shown to the fact whether 
the law did or did not authorize the application. 
But the use of a rate for such purposes, once so 
misapplied, easily becomes a fund out of which 
provision is made for more irregular and mis- 
chievous expenditure. There is no doubt that the 
intention has been to place all the series before- 
mentioned as poor and county rates upon one 
basis. If so, the terms used are entirely dis- 
cordant with that intention.” 


I 


I have given some instances of this. 
may mention the following :— 
“In the constable’s rate and militia the pro- 


perty is not defined, and only by inference falls on 
the poor rate. In the county rate, the property 


to be made liable is described as the messuages, | 


lands, and tenements, and hereditaments rateable 
to the relief of the poor, which wholly omits per- 
sonal property, which when the Act passed was 
liable to poor rate. This disparity of terms ex- 
tends to the whole series of rates imposed on ag- 
gregated districts.” 


So much, then, for the principle upon which 
this rating rests. Let us see what is the 
nature of its incidence, and to what ulti- 
mate effect. We have it as an admitted 
fact thatit falls only upon a portion of pro- 


perty very limited in extent—about, let us | 


say, one-fourth or one-fifth of the whole. 
Upon railroads and canals it is most un- 
satisfactorily, if not most unfairly, as- 
sessed, and the room for litigation is im- 
mense. Lord Campbell says— 

“ The rule laid down for the Parochial Assess- 
ment Act is easily applicable to the property which 
the Legislature then had in contemplation; but is 
wholly inapplicable to a railway extending many 


miles through many parishes, the traffic upon its | 


various sections varying materially, and the ex- 
pense of working these different sections bearing 


no certain proportion to the earnings upon them. | 


If we settle all these and similar questions, we 
may be considered rather as legislators than as 
judges, rather making than expounding the Jaw.” 


And again— 
Mr 


Corrance 
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** Without some alteration in or declaration of 
the law by the Legislature, we foresee that, although 
we should give judgment between these parties, 
much trouble, litigation, and expense must arise 
both to parishes and railways throughout Eng. 

| land.” 
| Sentences which experience has amply 

| confirmed. Upon houses we are told by 
| good authority it falls a house tax, and it 

is approved as such. Upon land, it falls, 

| in respeet of profit, both upon the landlord 
| and the tenant class. 

Stock in Trade.—In the first instance, 
‘let it be one main objection that such liti- 
gation should take place, exceeding, pro. 
bably, in some instances, the capital 
value of the rate. The second we must 
not so lightly pass. A house tax may 
be a fair tax under appropriate condi- 
tion ; but what that condition should be 
is worth inquiring, at least. Now, in 
this instance it is paid upon the basis 
of the rent. What will be the effect? 
Competition will, therefore, rule this. Ap- 
ply this rule, and it conducts to this—that 
the tax will vary just in proportion to the 
poverty of the class. Large houses do not 
easily let ; small ones are hard to get, and 
you place this burden which must act as 
a drawback to their increase. Secondly, 
there is no limitation to the incidence of 
this tax. As an income tax the poorest 
classes would be exempt. Under this tax 
it falls upon them directly, and in the 
worst possible form and effect. It lessens 
the inducement to provide accommodation, 
and curtails the comforts of the house. It 
leads directly to contracted accommoda- 
tion, and indirectly to all those evils of 
which over-crowding is the prolific parent, 
and vice and degraded habits the fruit. 
Have we not evidence enough upon this? 
What has lately passed during the debates 
upon artizan dwellings in another place? 
Let me afford one extract from this quo- 
| tation— 

“We are told that in one house there were 
| fifty-nine human beings. That typhus speedily 
| scented out its prey. That while ono miserable 
} man lay ill, his wife and six children had to pate 
| take his bed, and inhale his feverish breath. That 

the victim sank, while the miserables went to the 
| workhouse or followed him to his grave.” 


Rating. 











| Take another such instance as this— 


“ In sixty-two instances adult sons and daughters 
| slept in the same room, and in three instances in 


| 


| the same bed. In 152 instances adult daughters 
slept in the same room, and in fifty-six in the 
| same bed with parents, and so on, down the dole- 


ful and unseemly list.” 


| Now, for such things there may be many 


ae acting with unhappy concurrence 
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upon the social state and which are produc- 
tive of this. When we deal with such 
things we must take cognizance of the 
Jeast. Is not a tax one of such. Few 
economists will deny this. I call then their 
attention to the fact. And if the conelu- 
sion at which they shall arrive shall point 
to results such as those I have indicated, 
they must, at least, materially qualify the 
opinion expressed as to the intrinsic excel- 
lence of this tax. Lastly, let us come to 
the land. Now, I want one admission on 
this point, lest our feelings and prejudices 
lead us astray. I will give ample evidence 
as to its truth. I want it to be an ac- 
cepted principle by this House, that, pri- 
marily all taxation of industry falls upon 
the gross produce. It is so much deducted 
from it. Let us consult authority upon 
this point. Ricardo tells us— 

“That labour, not land, is the real source of 
wealth, and that produce—all that is derived from 
the surface by the united application of labour, 
machinery, and capital—is divided between three 
classes, the proprietors, the owners of stock, and 
the labourer.” 


Taxation falls thus upon the whole, and 
not upon a reserved part. Under any ar- 


! 


tificial regulation you can set up, there will 
be so much deducted from the heap, so 


much less divisible remainder, so much 
less to reward labour or replace capital. 
Now of this what will be the result ? That 
first capital and then labour will desert. 
Let me give an example of this—Suppos- 
ing that there existed within the same pa- 
rish three distinct branches of industry— 
say, manufactures of a different class— 
yielding a similar percentage of return, and 
that upon one of these you placed some 
burden of an especial class, what would be 
the result? Profits would be less, capital 
would fail to be attracted, and the employ- 
ment of labour would decrease. The thing 
is so obvious as to admit of no doubt. 
Supposing land in the farmer’s own hands 
to be one of these, and the one taxed. 
Well, he would sell his land, if he could, 
and invest at the larger profit of the indus- 
try untaxed. Men would buy it to whom 
profit was no object no doubt. Is this what 
you want? You have been dealing with 
this class of landlords, and to get at their 
accumulations you have forgotten common | 
principles, and the economic effects have | 
been overlooked. You are taxing the in- 
dustry nevertheless. The proprietors have | 
a smaller surplus to improve their estates, | 
the farm buildings will be worse kept up, | 
and the inducement to invest in such | 

l 
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heavily taxed property will be reduced. 
What says Mr. Mechi upon this— 


“It is an alarming fact that much of our reve- 
nue is derived from the capital we lend to foreign 
countries, and this, too, while our agriculture to 
become fairly profitable would require a sum of no 
less than £300,000,000 invested in the improve- 
ment of land. In 1851 there were 285,936 farm 
holdings in Great Britain. Ofthese no less than 
170,814, or more than half, were under fifty acres. 
The average of the whole number was only 102 
acres, while 91,698 farmers, or one-third of the 
entire number, employed no labourers. Of these 
holdings he estimated the capital at £4 per acre, 
or a total of £200,000,000, and the acreable pro- 
duce £3 12s. The conclusion is that there must 
be an immense tract of country unprofitably 
farmed and inefficiently capitalled,”’ 


In corroboration of such an opinion, and in 
further illustration of its cause, a great 
commercial authority, Mr. Lamport, says— 

** Capital is mobile, and follows as simple a 
The safest and 
most profitable business always requires and will 
command the largest share. It is only businesses 
which do not pay—that are starved and cry out.” 


Once more, the authority of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Westminster— 


“The mere fact that profits have to bear their 
share of a heavy general taxation, tends in the 
same manner as peculiar taxes, to drive capital 
abroad. This is thought to have been the princi- 
pal cause of the decline of Holland. Under these 
circumstances it is inevitable that a part of the 
burden will be thrown by capitalists upon the la- 
bourer or the landlord. One or the other of them 
is always a loser by the diminishing rate of accu- 
mulation. If population continues to increase as 
before the labourer suffers ; if not, cultivation is 
checked in its advance.” 


Surely such evidence should suffice. If 
taxation is an evil, its unjust or irregular 
incidence must tend to aggravate this, and 


‘as is here shown, may be followed by de- 
| plorable and unforeseen results. 


Surely 
of these it is at least time that investiga- 
tion should take place. On this ground, 
then, let us ask that it shall speedily take 
place. It has been proposed to substitute 
an income tax as the just alternative in 
this case ; but it seems to me that to this, 
simple as it may appear, some objections 
It would fall on 
incomes hitherto absolutely exempt, such 
as professional incomes and salaries. 
Funded property also, borrowed at any 
former time, or other such securities upon 
which no such charges should be imposed 
by legislation of an ex post facto class. In 
these instances it might be sufficient for the 
future that no stock newly created should 
be able to claim exemption of such a class, 
as resting upon a principle neither sound 
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nor just. Against the conversion of the |I allude to the Valuation Bill of the right 


claim upon stock-in-trade or personal pro- 
perty into income tax, no such reason ean 
exist. Now, I think that it will be at 
once admitted that these are questions of 
the gravest class, and that in inquiry no 
further time should be lost. Let the House 
just consider this, that, during the last 
twenty years, in Imperial taxation an al- 
most entire revision of burdens has taken 


place, and this to a most useful and bene- | 


ficial effect. In local taxation things are 
not only as they were, but get worse and 
worse as oceasions for the imposition of 
fresh rates cecur upon a false and unequal 
base. And yet, just consider the amount 
and importance of taxation of this class, 
exceeding in amount the entire revenues of 
many European Powers, not of the first 
class, for all purposes of general and loeal 
taxation, and nearly or quite half of the 
amount of our own Imperial taxation, if 
we except the payment of the interest of 
the Debt. So far, then, I trust that 1 
have made out to the satisfaction of the 
House a case for inquiry, at least. Of 
that inquiry, what ought to be the practical 
effect? Without a word or two upon this 


my observations would be incomplete. In 
the first place it seems to me much to be 


desired that a complete revision of this 
species of taxation should take place in the 
following respects, namely, that its proper 
incidence, both upon property and persons, 
should be once more declared, with due 
respect to the application and use of the 
tax. That as far as possible classification 
of such taxes should be made and levied 
upon a uniform base. That the applica- 
bility of the mode now in use for assessing 
annual value be determined in cases of 
difficulty and doubt. And, lastly, that all 
exemptions should either cease, or be levied 
in some form applicable to each case. I 
am not willing any longer to detain the 
House. I shall not deem it necessary to 
go into all the ultimate and evil conse- 
quences fullowing the existence of such 
things as those I have pointed out. One 
thing is clear, I hope, to the House, that 
until such an inquiry bas taken place, no 
further charges or changes can take place. 
In the one case injustice, in the other con- 
fusion, will be the result, In the reforms 
we contemplate, or the exemptions we 
seek, we must proceed from a sure base. 
Last year the Government introduced a 
Bill, which, although it did not directly 
deal with this, still was of a nature to lead 
to some further inquiry upon these points. | 


Ur. Corrance 


hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 

}chequer. That Bill had my support. It 
| was the first question in which 1 took part 
in the House. Of one thing I felt con. 
| vineed—that by the establishment of such 
|a Board as that proposed the question 
would not long be allowed to sleep. When 
I spoke upon this in my concluding words 
I said— 

“One hope I might entertain. It would be 
this—that this could not be the measure of the 
Reform which would be introduced by her Ma- 
jesty’s Government upon the question of the rates ; 
that her Majesty's Government having thus be- 
stowed their care upon the question of assessment, 
as I thought, to excellent effect, would further 
deem it their duty and worthy of consideration as 
to the incidents and accidents of the rate. Let 
there be equalization also in such respects.” 
These words I now beg to repeat. 

Mr. GREENE seconded the Amend- 


ment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “a 
Select Committee be appointed to consider the 
present incidence and principle of Local Rating, 
and report thereon,”—( Mr. Corrance,) 


—instead thereof. 
Sr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH ad. 


mitted the importance of the subject re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member, but reminded 
him that it had already oceupied the atten- 
tion of the House during the present Ses- 
sion, and had given rise to an interesting 
debate. As to the Motion for a Committee, 
the hon. Member had himself given the 
best answer to it when he stated the various 
points which their inquiry should embrace. 
At this period of the Session such an in- 
quiry would be impossible. In another 
month or six weeks tlie Session must close, 
and it would be impossible to consider one 
of the points alluded to by the hon. Member 
during this limited time. The speech of 
the hon. Member might be divided under 
two heads—first, how property should be 
rated ; secondly, what kind of property 
should be subject to rates. Now, a Com- 
mittee last Session instituted an inquiry of 
considerable importance into the valuation 
of property; but the Bill introduced on the 
subject was not proceeded with, and the 
question, therefore, was not determined by 
the House. There had been another ques 
tion also as to how rates should be collected, 
whether from the owner or occupier, and & 
Committee on the subject had been moved 
for by the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton). Thon Bills had 
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been introduced on two or threo occasions 
on the subject of the rating of mines by the 
hon. Member for Cumberland (Mr. Perey 
Wyndham), and the hon. Gentleman who 
had introduced this subject did not appear 
sanguine that that matter could be suecess- 
fully dealt with by the House. As to the 
rating of railways, that was a question which 
might fully occupy a Committee for more 
than one whole Session. He had mentioned 
these things to show the variety of questions 
which must be considered before the House 
could come to a conclusion. A debate had 
been held in the early part of the Session 
as to the great increase of rates paid by 
occupiers of land, and the burdens upon 
house property in the metropolis. That was 


a great and important question, upon which | 
it would be quite impossible to initiate any | 


satisfactory inquiry during the present 
Session ; but he thought there was a ne- 
eessity for some alleviation. 


county finance was at present sitting, and 


he believed it would be proved before that | 


Committee that the greater part of the in- 
crease in the county rates had arisen in 


consequence of the maintenance of the| 
police, which was contributed to by the, 
there was a} 


Consolidated Fund. Then 
great demand for increased expenditure in 
the treatment of the poor, especially of the 
sick poor. Now, it was a question whether 
further aid might not be granted by the 
State in matters of that kind. At present 
aid was granted towards the payment of 
salaries; but it might be well to consider 


whether more of those charges might not | 
be borne by the State. As to the rating of | 


personal property, it might be said that 
when the Act of Elizabeth was passed there 
vas little or no personal property compared 
with that which existed at the present 
time. But there was a difficulty and almost 
an impossibility in bringing such property 
under rates. That had been proved by the 
legislation which had been effected for the 
exemption of stock-in-trade. He trusted 
that the hon. Member would not see fit to 
press the Motion, which he had introduced 
in a speech of considerable ability. The 
matter was one of very great importance, 
and well worthy the attention of the House, 
but it could not be dealt with at this period 
of the Session. But if a Committee were 
to be appointed at an early period of the 
new Parliament it was quite possible that 
tome satisfactory conclusion might be ar- 
rived at. 
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rate, for instance, had considerably in- | 
creased, a Committee on the question of | 
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Mr. HUBBARD said, he thought that 
sufficient grounds had been shown for 
‘further inquiry whenever there might be 
|an opportunity. The best tax we had was 
the house tax, though the hon. Member 
for East Suffolk (Mr. Corrance) had taken 
exception to it, and had cited extreme in- 
stances in favour of his view. There was 
no better test of the ability of the tax 
payer than the house which he occupied. 
After a careful consideration of the sub- 
ject, he had arrived at the conclusion 
that upon an average of classes the ex- 
penditure of an occupier in respect of 
house rent was in the ratio of one-tenth 
of his whole means of expenditure, and 
that, whether in the case of the man who 
paid 2s. a week rent or £2,000 a year, 
the test was equally good. But at present 
| the house was taxed three times; it was 
taxed for the house tax, it was taxed again 
for the income tax, and, thirdly, for the fire 
insurance duty, and that duty was equal to 
4d. in the pound on the rent. These were 
| points which should be taken into consi- 
deration by the Committee. It had been 
|asked why stock-in-trade should be ex- 
| empt, as it was now so important an item 
even when compared with real property. 
But the true principle to proceed upon was 
this — we should never attempt to carry 
our taxation beyond the means we had of 
ascertaining property and reaching it. In 
the case of stock-in-trade, they could never 
ascertain what it was. Real property was 
local, they could find it, assess it, and tax 
it; but personal property was not local, 
it might be anywhere in the world, and, 
therefore, it was clearly beyond the power 
of the local authorities to reach it for pur- 
| poses of taxation, although it was reached 
by self assessment through the income 
tax. The contrast between the two kinds 
of property indicated that there were 
many matters the provision for which by 
local taxation might be fairly assisted out 
of the general taxation of the country. It 
should be remembered, too, that some local 
matters were of general interest. He 
hoped the hon. Member would be able to 
renew his Motion in the early part of next 
Session. 

Mr. Atperman LAWRENCE said, he 
rose to protest against the eulogy pro- 
| nounced by the hon. Member for Bucking- 
'ham (Mr. Hubbard) on the house tax, 
which amounted to 9d. in the pound on 
private houses, and 6d, in the pound on 
houses in which goods were displayed in 
| the ground floor windows. It was a tax 


t 


} 
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which was not levied according to the 
ability to pay rent; for large manufactories 
which were separate from the residence 
of the proprietor or manager escaped 
the tax, whereas the artist who had a 
studio, the solicitor who had an office, or 
the medical man who had a surgery at- 
tached to his house was taxed to the full 
value of the premises. The hon. Member 
was also in error with respect to the ratio 
between rent and the means of expendi- 
ture. In the metropolis the ratio was not 
one-tenth, but one-sixth; and this held 
good with the artizan and with those in 
the receipt of incomes up to £1,000 a 
year: above that amount the ratio dimi- 
nished ; and persons receiving less than 
202. per week paid one-fifth, and some even 
one-fourth, of their earnings for rent. The 
house tax was merely the old window tax 
under another name, and houses that would 
formerly have escaped the old duty, having 
only seven windows, were now brought 
into charge at the rate of 9d. in the pound. 
if the houses with their gardens were rated 
at £20 per annum. The house tax was, in 
his opinion, by no means so fair or equi- 
table as some hon. Members supposed, and 
he thought that there was no tax that 
more required revision. It was levied on 
the amount of rent at which a house either 
did or was presumed to let; but many 
noblemen’s seats and large mansions in 
the country escaped from their proper 
amount of taxation in consequence of tlieir 
being so large and so costly to inhabit that 
they could not possibly be presumed to let 
at any equivalent rent, and consequently 
they were rated at a nominal amount. 
From a Return issued, it appeared that in 
the county of Northumberland there was 
only one house assessed at so large a sum 
as £1,000 a year, and paying $d. in the 
pound, This house must necessarily be 
Alnwick Castle, the seat of the Duke of 
Northumberland, which is rated at only 
£1,000 a year, about equal to a house in 
Belgrave or Grosvenor Squares, or to three 
houses in many of the squares in London. 
Sm MASSEY LOPES said, that while 
thanking his hon. Friend (Mr. Corrance) 
for having so ably introduced the subject, 
he did not think it would be desirable to 
refer it toa Select Committee at so late 
a period of the Session. The incidence 
of local taxation was a subject having so 
many ramifications that it was not desirable 
to inquire into it at all unless it could be 
done thoroughiy and carefully. He was, 
therefore, glad to understand that his hon. 


Mr. Alderman Lawrence 
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| Friend did not intend to press his Motion, 
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Without traversing the same ground as 
that which he went over a short time ago, 
he might be allowed to notice a few of 
the objections which had been urged to 
the arguments which he then advanced, 
Local taxation had, it was admitted, vastly 
increased ; but the rateable value of pro- 
perty, it was insisted, had proportionately 
increased. He did not see how the fact 
of taxation was altered by its being spread 
over a larger area. That increased value, 
moreover, had resulted from the invest- 
ment of capital by both owner and oceu. 
pier, and if such investment ceased there 
would be a diminution instead of an in- 
crease. The increase, moreover, had only 
taken place in some of the manufacturing 
districts, and the extent of it was not s0 
great as was generally supposed. Another 
cause of that nominal increase had been 
the Union Assessment Act of 1862; for 
the uniform valuation which was the object 
of that Act had been attained by raising 
the assessments, there being scarcely a 
parish in the kingdom where the rateable 
value had not been raised up to the high- 
est standard that could be found in it, 
Indeed, the Act ought to have been de- 
signated an Act for the increased assess- 
ment of the income tax on real property; 
for that had been its effect, though he 
would not presume to say that such was 
its object. It had been alleged that owners 
of real property were very much favoured 
with regard to the income tax ; but the 
fact was, that the tax was levied upon the 
gross and not on the net income, no allow- 
ance being made for repairs, insurance, 
agency, or bad debts; and he maintained 
that the tax was paid on a much larger 
sum than the owners ever received. He 
would give an illustration with which he 
was himself only too familiar. On a farm 
of £100 a year the buildings were so 
dilapidated that it could not be relet unless 
they were rebuilt, and this could not be 
done for less than £500 or £600; 80 
that for five or six years no rent was re- 
ceived, and yet during that period the 
landlord continued paying income tax on 
the £100 rental. The occupier, again, it 
had been said, was favoured, since he paid 
on but half the rental ; but it must be re- 
membered that he paid in years of loss as 
well as of profit. Even if he lost the whole 
of his capital by cattle plague or by bad 
seasons, the same arbitrary rule was en- 
forced. Now, he knew of no occupation 
in which the profits were so precarious 
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as the cultivation of the soil, and no, 
business in which the return for capital | 
was so small as that of the agriculturist. | 
An hon. Member (Mr. M‘Laren) stated on 
a former occasion that the commutation 
of the land tax had been a great advan- 
tage to the owners of real property, the 
valuation upon which the commutation was | 
made being now very inadequate, and he 
went back to history to show that that 
tax was levied at 4s. in the pound. Was | 
that tax, however, originally levied on real 
property alone? Why, on referring to | 
the Act of 1692, which was passed for a 
year in order to prosecute vigorously a war 
with France, he found that the tax was 
imposed on personal as well as real pro- | 
perty, but there was afterwards a remission | 
in favour of the former, and by an Act of 
William IV. a certain quota was assigned 
toevery borough and parish. Was it just 
that the amount formerly levied on per- 
sonal property should now be thrown on 
real property? He thought that in 1846 
a golden opportunity was lost, for both 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell, 
while affirming that the adoption of Free 
Trade was a question of policy, stated | 
that in the event of its adoption the ques- 
tion of relief to the agricultural interest 
was a question of justice. Now, the po- 
liey had been adopted, but the justice had 
not yet been conceded. Owners and occu- | 
piers of real property did not come to the | 
House with an appeal ad misericordiam ; | 
they did not sue in formd pauperis ; but | 
they urged that they had a grievance, and | 
they asked for a full and impartial inquiry. | 
If, in such an inquiry, they failed to estab- | 
lish their case, they would be content to| 
bear with patience and resignation burdens 
which they now regarded as anomalous, | 
arbitrary, impolitic and unjust. 


Mr. LIDDELL said, that, 


as no prac- | 
tical result would follow the appointment 
of a Select Committee during the present | 
Session, he hoped that his hon. Friend | 


would withdraw his Motion. At the same | 
time he attached great value to the dis- | 
cussions that had arisen on this subject 
during the present Session, because the 
country must now be convinced that the | 
question was not one which affected the 
rural districts alone. The great force of 
the argument in favour of a revision of | 
local taxation arose from the fact that 
the pressure was felt not so much in the | 
country as in the towns, and not even in| 
the favoured districts of the towns. It 
was not in Belgravia, but in Bethnal 
Green, that the pressure of local taxation 
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was chiefly felt. He hoped that during 
the Recess they would obtain extraneous 
aid to their efforts to secure a careful and 
impartial examination of the whole ques- 
tion of the incidence of local taxation. No 
inconsiderable addition to these burdens had 


in Mines. 


been caused by the action of Parliament, 


and it would therefore be the duty of the 
House carefully to pass in review all the 
cases of exempted property, so as to see 
that one class of the community was not 
The 
whole matter was now divested of its class 
appearance, and it was seen that the inte- 
rests of the poorer ratepayers were more con- 
cerned than even those of the owners and 
occupiers of land. He trusted that Par- 
liament would at the earliest opportunity 
during the coming Session turn its atten- 
tion to the incidence of Jocal taxation. 

Mr. JASPER MORE said, that great 
interest was taken in this matter in agri- 
cultural districts, but it was too late to 
appoint a Committee this Session. A 
Committee of the House of Lords, in 
1850, inquired into the matter, and col- 
lected a great deal of most valuable evi- 
dence. Their Report, however, was now 
out of print, and he hoped that the Go- 
vernment would allow it to be re-printed, 
It would very much facilitate an intelligent 
discussion of the subject out-of-doors. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
that he would endeavour to comply with 
the suggestion of the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. CORRANCE said, that he should 
not withdraw his Motion, but would leave 
it in the hands of the House. 


Question, “ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question,”’ 
put, and agreed to. 


ACCIDENTS IN MINES. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BRUCE said, he rose to call at- 
tention to the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Mines (1867), and to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government, Whether they pro- 
pose to give effect to the recommendations 
of such Committee? Considering the cir- 
cumstances of the present Session, he did 
not blame the Government for not bringing 
in a Bill to embody those recommenda- 
tions ; but he was anxious to recall atten- 
tion to them, because he felt that on their 
adoption materially depended the safety of 
an important part of the population. A 
great many serious accidents occurred in 
mines; but the attention of the public was 
attracted almost solely to those which were 
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of an appalling nature, and which were 
caused by explosions. The average num- 
ber of deaths from accidents in mines 
during the last ten years was 1,000 deaths 
a year, and it was remarkable that during 
that time only 100 per annum of that 
number, or one-tenth, were deaths from 
explosion ; while the far most prolific cause 
of injury—namely, the fall of the roof, to 
which nearly 40 per cent of the loss of 
life was due, was almost wholly over- 
looked. The question of accidents in 
mines had recently been considered by a 
Committee of that House, who had con- 
ducted a very laborious inquiry, extending 
over the greater part of two years. The 
Committee was originally presided over by 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Ayrton); but, as he had been pre- 
vented from attending, he was succeeded 
in the Chair by the hon. Member for Ox- 
ford (Mr. Neate), whose zeal and energy 


in conducting the inquiry could not be} 


surpassed, and merited the warmest ac- 
knowledgments of the House. The pre- 
sent moment was favourable to the con- 
sideration of the subject, for both masters 
and men had shown a desire for useful 
legislation. The Committee began by re- 


commending that an alteration should be | 


made in the last Act of Parliament, which 


allowed children of ten years of age to be | 


employed. They proposed that no child 
under twelve years of age should be allowed 
to be employed, and with this recommen- 
dation he entirely concurred. Not a month 
passed without death from accident occur- 
ing among children of tender age, who 
were exposed to risks and unable to take 
eare of themselves. There was another 
reason in withdrawing these children from 
the mines, because at this age they ought 
to be enjoying the benefits of education. 
It was impossible to apply the principle of 
the Factory Acts to children so employed, 
and it would be better that no children 
under twelve should be employed in mines, 
without imposing any further condition as 
to education in the thirteenth year. An- 
other recommendation was that youths 
under sixteen should not be employed for 
more than twelve hours continuously, A 
valuable suggestion, made by the hon. 
Member for Glamorganshire (Mr. Hussey 
Vivian), was that whenever more than 100 
men were employed in any mine it should 
be sub-divided into compartments, each 
having its own complete means of ventila- 
tion. The result would be that only a 
portion of the people employed would be 
endangered by an accident. If such a 


Mr. Bruce 
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; regulation had been in force two-thirds of 
the lives lost at Ferndale and other places 
might have been saved. Another souree 
of accidents in mines was the falling in of 
the roofs, the annual average of deaths 
resulting from which cause was no legs 
than 400. During the last ten years 
upwards of 3,900 deaths had been pro- 
duced in that way. Those accidents were 
usually guarded against by advancing 4 
roof of timber as the miner pushed on 
his work in the coal seam. That was often 
done, when left to the collier himself, ing 
very reckless manner. Mr. Wynne, one 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, had induced 
the coalowners of his district to appoint 
men whose special business it was to see 
that the workmen did their duty in that 
matter ; and after an experience of five 
years the number of accidents from that 
eause had diminished by 40 per cent. In 
the North of England that work was always 
intrusted to men told off for it; and it was 
the recommendation of the Committee that 
jin no case should the workmen discharge 
that duty, but that it should be under- 
|taken by the colliery owners and their 
agents. Another cause of accidents had 
been attributed to the inefficiency of the 
Government system of inspection. Much 
difference of opinion existed on that sub- 
ject. The majority of the inspectors were 
of opinion that their number was sufficient 
for the purpose originally contemplated by 
their appointment—it never having been 
intended that, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, every colliery throughout the coun- 
try should be inspected by a Government 
Inspector. In some colliery districts there 
were sixty or seventy miles of subterranean 
roads, and it was utterly impossible, ex- 
cept by the most gigantic system of in- 
| spection, for the inspectors to acquaint 
themselves so completely with the under- 
ground working as to preclude the chance 
of such accidents happening. He had lately 
presented a petition from the miners of 
the Monmouth and South Wales district, 
in which they proposed that, in addition 
to the existing inspeétors, a great number 
of sub-inspectors of an inferior class should 
| be appointed to visit every colliery in every 
district once in every three weeks or & 
|month, and report every three months 
be the inspector, and that the inspee- 
tors should every year send to the Se- 














leretary of State a complete account of 
the collieries of every district through- 


‘out the country. If the Government 
were to act upon that proposition, the re- 
sult would be that they would be held re 
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sponsible for every accident that occurred. | trict required the services of a stipendiary 
After all, the safety of every colliery must | magistrate an inquiry should be instituted 
depend not only on the wise liberality of | analogous to that preliminary to the adop- 
the employers, the skill and knowledge of | tion of the Publie Health Act in towns ; and 
the agents and viewers, but also on the | if, after consideration of the Report of their 
unceasing watchfulness and vigilance of | Inspector, the Government thought the ap- 
the men themselves and of those who were | pointment of a stipendiary magistrate was 
set over them. He coneurred in the re- | necessary for that district it should appoint 
commendation of the Committee, and | one, define the limits of his district, and 
thought there should be a limited increase | also decide what should be his salary. He 
in the number of inspectors. The in- | believed the appointment of these stipen- 
spector should have a general acquaintance | diary magistrates would give satisfaction 
with the character of everycolliery through- | throughout the colliery districts. Another 
out his district, and where, either from in- | of the Committee’s recommendations was 
formation given him or from his general | that the Acts relating to collieries should 
knowledge of a particular colliery, he sus- | not only be amended but consolidated; it 
pected the existence of any mismanage- | being a great impediment to justice when 
ment, he ought to make a proper inquiry. | Acts were partially repealed and different 
Though the number of inspectors had been | portions of the same subject were dealt 
doubled since they were first appointed he with in separate Acts of Parliament. Over 
did not think it was yet sufficient. There|and above the recommendations of the 
were, he believed, very serious objections to | Committee, it had been suggested that a 
the employment for. that responsible duty Commission should be appointed to inquire 
of men in the position of sub-inspectors. It | into other matters, which might not be 
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would be very difficult to get a sufficient 
number of persons who would be able to 
perform such a duty. In the next place 


the smallness of the payment which it | 


would be possible to give them would ex- 
pose them to the temptation of bribes, and 


in a short time there would be a want of | 


confidence in the Reports of the sub-in- 
spectors. The next subject to which the 
Committee called attention was the em- 
ployment.of stipendiary magistrates in the 
colliery districts. The safety of collieries 


' supposed to come fairly within the scope 


of a Committee of that House, the Mem- 
bers of which were not sufficiently versed 
in the details of mining to give an autho- 
ritative opinion upon them. No donbt 
there were some important questions con- 
nected with the safety of collieries and 
also with the economical working of coal 
seams still to be solved. There existed 
the most different systems for that pur- 
pose, with the most startling difference in 
the results. He was informed that there 


was provided for by certain general rules | existed in England and Wales differences 
which under Act of Parliament must be|to this extent——that under one sys- 
adopted in every colliery, and also by | tem all but 17 per cent of coal could be 
special rules applicable to the circum- extracted, while in other and very wide 
stances of each particular colliery, and | districts, under a different system, the 
which were approved by the Secretary of | quantity of coal lost to the public was 30 


State. 
course depended on the local magistracy ; and 
it so happened that throughout the colliery 
districts the Bench was not so strong as it 
usually was in other parts of the country. 
It was of the highest importance that these 
delicate duties should be discharged by 
magistrates whose authority was respected 
and whose impartiality was above sus- 
picion. One of the inspectors stated that 
in Monmouthshire he always failed in his 
prosecutions, while in another county his ap- 
peals to the stipendiary justice always sue- 
ceeded. That subject was certainly a very 
difficult one. At present when stipendiary 
magistrates were appointed it was upon the 
application of the district. His own sug- 
gestion would be that where a statement 
was made to the Home Office that a dis- 


The enforcement of those rules of | 





or 40 per cent. Of course, the House 
could not insist on the adoption of a par- 
ticular mode of working coal ; but he was 
informed that the mode which was most 
economical was also that by which the most 
perfect ventilation of the mine could be 
secured, and the safety of the colliers was 
a matter on which Parliament had the right 
to legislate. Another question connected 
with ventilation, and likewise with the eco- 
nomical working of a coal mine, was well 
known in the North of England as the 
donble-shift system, which existed univer- 
sally in the North. Under it in every col- 
liery the men worked eight hours instead 
of twelve, and were succeeded by another 
shift, which also worked eight hours ; and 
as a consequence of that their labours could 
be carried on in a much smaller area than 
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where the single-shift system prevailed. , 


Ventilation was the great safeguard against 
accidents by explosion; and a great eco- 
nomy of human life could be effected by 
the introduction of the double-shift system. 
It was, however, greatly opposed by the 
colliers themselves where it had not taken 
root. He would suggest the appointment 
of a skilled Commission to inquire into 
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ings and wants of any particular district 
might be ascertained, and the services of 
magistrates secured who were acquainted 
with its business and would be likely to be 
disinterested in deciding the questions 
which might be brought before them. He 
must add that le thought the multiplication 
of sub-inspectors to any considerable extent 
would tend to take away the responsibility 


this subject, and to report upon its results | for the proper working of our collieries from 
in security, economy, and safety. The re-| those to whom that responsibility now 


commendations of the Committee were 
marked by moderation, and he had only, in 


attached. He was not at all sure, how- 
ever, that it might not be found expedient 


conclusion, to express a hope that the|to increase the number of inspectors, so 


whole subject would receive the attention 


of the Government during the approaching | 
| be obtained, although that knowledge was 


Recess. 
Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 


had so recently addressed the House on | 


the subject that he need do little more 
than briefly to repeat what he had then 
stated. The subject was one which had 
not been lost sight of by the Government ; 
and his hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
for the Home Department had had several 
interviews, at which he himself had not time 
to be present, with persons who took an 
active interest in it. He had, however, 
carefully considered the Report to which 
his right hon. Friend opposite had drawn 
his attention, and he must add that no one 
was better qualitied to deal with the ques- 
tion than the right hon. Gentleman, or 
possessed a more thorough acquaintance 
with it. He felt—having, as he said, care- 
fully considered the Report—that it was 


impossible to introduce any measure on | 


the subject during the present Session ; 
but he could assure the House that it had 


that a fuller knowledge of the mode in 
which different mines were worked might 


already pretty extensive. Probably all the 
information necessary might be obtained 
from the inspectors, and there would be 
no occasion for the appointment of a Com. 
mission for the purpose. 

Mr. KINNAIRD thanked the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Merthyr 
Tydvil (Mr. Bruce) for having brought the 
subject before the House. He thought 
it would be very unfortunate if Parliament 
should separate without some expression of 
opinion on it. He hoped that the Home 
Secretary would make public any addi- 
tional information which might be lying in 
his office, so that it might be diffused 
throughout the country for the informa- 
tion and satisfaction of the public mind 
during the Recess. 

Mr. NEATE said, that whatever opi- 
nion the working miners might entertain 
as to the value of the labours of the Com- 


| mittee which sat on the subject, every one 


been and was occupying the attention of | 


the Ministry. 
not be desirable to make some inquiry also 
into the case of the ventilation of tin and 
copper mines, he did not exactly know ; 
but he did not think there was such a lack 
of information on the point as to render 
such an inquiry necessary. If, however, 
there were any particular matters with 
respect to which sufficient information had 
not already been procured, the country 
would not, he felt satisfied, grudge any 
expense which might be incurred in obtain- 
ing it, even to the fullest extent. The 
question of the stipendiary magistrates 
was a somewhat difficult one to deal with, 
because hitherto no justice had been ap- 
pointed without a requisition from persons 
interested in the subject. What he under- 
stood his right hon. Friend to recommend 


Whether it might or might | 


| lation. 


who had presented himself before it must 
feel that their cases had been listened to 
with the greatest care and attention. He 
must add that he was not altogether satis- 
fied with the speech which had just been 
made by the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department as to the need of legis- 
At the same time, there was no 
doubt that the circumstances of the present 
Session were somewhat extraordinary, and 
as the Government had waited so long 
before introducing any measure on the 
subject, he thought they would do well to 
avail themselves of the recommendations 
of the Commission which had been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the supply of coal, 
so that provision might, if possible, be 
made for the more effectual and economl- 
eal working of our coal fields. He thought, 
however, that they might at once increase 


was a sort of local inquiry, by means of | the number of inspectors, and he did not 
which it was supposed that both the fcel-| see how a measure of that kind would re 


Mr. Bruce 
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more any responsibility from the coal- 

owners. ‘To show the value of inspection, 

he might observe that he was told bya great | 
authority — Mr. Dickinson — a few days | 
ago, that he had gone into a mine, and that | 
his attention was attracted by what he| 
believed to be a great accumulation of gas | 
in part of it. He satisfied himself that | 
such was the case by applying his lamp to | 
it;and he had some difficulty in impressing | 
upon the manager the danger of such | 
accumulations and the necessity of attend- 
ing to the matter. That furnished, he 
thought, a good illustration of the good 
which inspectors might do by entering 
mines. He could not reconcile the limited | 
view which the Government inspectors took | 
of their duty with the 22 & 24 Vict., | 
which empowered them to visit mines at 

all times of the day and night; and the 

point was one with which, in his opinion, 

the Government might deal at once. An- | 


other point to which he would invite their | 
attention was the expediency of subjecting | 
the managers of mines to the necessity of | 
obtaining certificates, as was the case, for | 
instance, with the captains of ships; and 
neglect of duty should be punished by the 
suspension of the certificate. 


Since 1832, 
Parliament had done great things in im- 
proving conditions of labour, especially in | 
the case of young persons, and he thought 
it was well worthy of consideration whether 
there might not be a Board formed to 
have, under the control of the Home De- 
partment, charge of all the different | 
organizations for regulating the conditions | 
oflabour. To such a Board the inspectors | 
night make all their Reports, and the head | 
of the Board might communicate these 
Reports, in a condensed form to the Home 
Office. 

Mz. GREENE said, he was glad of the 
discussion of this evening, because it would 
show the public that there was not in the 
House of Commons such apathy on this 
tubject as might have been supposed in 
consequence of what occurred when the 
dangers of coal mines was brought under | 
the notice of the House on a recent occa- 
tion. He thought the question was one} 
which ought to occupy the attention of the | 
House from time to time. From an ob-| 
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said the hon.Gentleman was mistaken.] If 
he were to read the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s remarks, he thought the House 
would agree with him that they had that 
interpretation. As the hon. and learned 
Gentleman so frequently occupied the at- 
tention of the House, he did not see why 
even so humble a Member as himself might 
not be permitted to bring forward a ques- 
tion of such importance. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Merthyr (Mr. 
Bruce) had mentioned to the House that 
the largest portion of the accidents in coal 
mines occurred from the falling in of the 
He (Mr. Greene) believed that the 
arrangements for the prevention of such 
accidents were not at all what they ought 
to be. Then, as to the inspectors, twelve 
were not enough for the work to be done. 
He hoped that, if not in this Session, there 
would be legislation on the whole subject 
before the end of next year. 

Mr. BAGNALL said, he hoped that if 
there was to be an addition to the staff 
for inspection, it would be in the appoint- 
ment of additional inspectors, and not in 
that of sub-inspectors. 


Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN said, he re- 


| gretted that circumstances had interfered 


to prevent legislation on the subject; but 
after the statement of the Secretary of 


| State for the Home Department he was 
| persuaded that some attempt to alter the 


law for the better would be made next 
Session. He believed a Commission would 
hardly be able to develop any facts of im- 
portance in addition to those which had 
been already elicited by three Committees 
of this House and by the Committee of 


‘the House of Lords, which had ably in- 


quired into the question. He believed that 
all the substantial facts relating to the 
subject were already fully known; but at 
the same time these accidents were of so 
dreadful a character that if it appeared to 
be the opinion of the working colliers that 
a Royal Commission might be able to 
make valuable suggestions which had not 
been made hitherto for the greater secu- 
rity of their lives, he should be glad to 
support the appointment of such a Com- 
mission. With regard to the Commission 
on the future coal supply he hoped it would 


ervation made by the hon. and learned! make its Report before next Session ; but 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr.| the inquiry was extensive, and he could not 
Ayrton) on a former occasion, it would| say when it would conclude. There was, 
appear that the hon. and learned Gentle-| however, no connection between that ques- 
wan thought that he had been guilty of tion and the subject now under discussion; 
some presumption in calling attention to| and he saw no reason for the postpone- 
accidents in coal mines. [Mr. Ayrton] ment of legislation with respect to acci- 
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dents in mines pending the inquiry of the , and learned Member for Oxford (Mr. Neate) 


Commission. 


good measure upon the subject. A very 
valuable suggestion had been made by a 
well-known colliery inspector and viewer 
(Mr. Buddle), that mines should be se- 
parated into districts, each district having 
separate means of ventilation. If that 
suggestion were carried out he believed 
we should not again have such enormous 
sacrifices of life by colliery accidents as 
we had had recently at the Oaks and 
Ferndale collieries. The plan was some- 
what similar to that adopted with regard 


to buildings for the manufacture of gun- | 
powder, which were so arranged that the | 


explosion of one building could not cause 
the explosion of another. Another valuable 
suggestion, made by Mr. Nixon, an exten- 
sive coalowner in his district, was for the 


general introduction of the double shift | 


system, which would also tend to lessen 
the sacrifice of life when any colliery acei- 
dent should happen. With regard to the 
inspection of mines, he thought the general 


feeling of the country would be against the | 
inspectors of mines. 


introduction of a lower class of inspectors, 
and that anything which tended to lower 
the standard of the inspectors and the 


confidence placed in them would tend to 
diminish the advantages of the system of 


inspection. With reference to the mode of 
dealing with cases of offences arising in 
coal mines, he would observe that in many 
mineral counties there were already stipen- 
diary magistrates, and he would suggest 
the expediency of requiring that offences 
under the Mines Act should be tried before 
a stipendiary magistrate instead of the or- 
dinary bench of justices. As it was, the 
coalowner was placed in an awkward posi- 
tion. He was compelled to carry out the 
strictest discipline; and if any of the rules 
were transgressed his only remedy was to 
summon the offender before the bench of 
magistrates, and then he was often unable 
to obtain a conviction. Magistrates at petty 
sessions did not sufficiently appreciate the 
seriousness of breaches of regulation in 
coal mines, 
some things, such as smoking or the pos- 
session of lucifer matches, which were no 
offence at all above ground, were most se- 
rious offences underground, and might lead 
to the most fatal results. Punishment for 
such offences would be much more certain 


It should be remembered that | 


He believed there would be | who had conducted the inquiry before the 
no difficulty in the way of passing a really | Committee in the most able manner. He 


‘did not think any good result would follow 


from a system of certificates. He should 
prefer to see them not men deeply versed 
in mathematics or history, but sound prac. 
tical men upon whose practical knowledge 
the safety of the men employed might be 
allowed to rest with security. He thought 
that the coalowners themselves must be 
the best judges of the men to pnt in 
charge of the mines. He again ex. 


| pressed an earnest hope that the subject 


would be legislated upon in the course of 
next Session. 

Mr. LEATHAM: I rise, Sir, merely 
to say a word to strengthen the hands of 
the Government (in the absence of further 
legislation) in the appointment of a larger 
number of inspectors. J am quite aware 
that it is very important not to shift the 
responsibility from the owners of mines to 
the inspectors ; but I am of opinion that 
if the inspectors are to be of substantial 
use their number must be largely in- 
creased. I believe there are now twelve 
If I may venture to 
suggest to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Ilome Seeretary the amount of their in- 
crease, I should say that they ought to be 
at once doubled. I have my own opinion 
respecting some of the causes of accidents 
in coal mines. I happen to live where 
there are coal measures, within eight miles 
of the Oaks colliery, where there was re- 
cently a most fearful accident, to whieh 
allusion has frequently been made in this 
House and elsewhere. I have nothing 
to do, directly or indirectly, with coal 
mines, and I have no scientific knowledge 
of the working of them ; but I am of opi- 
nion that where a fiery seam of coal exists, 
as is the case in some parts of Yorkshire, 
that the present system of ventilation is o 
a wrong principle; that the use of large 
fires at the bottom of one of the shafts of 
the mine, to produce a draft and ventilate 
the mine, is a most dangerous method, be- 
cause, if any of the return-air of the pit 
happens to pass over that furnace, the 
dangers of explosion are great. I do not 
pretend to suggest a more efficient mode 
of ventilation ; but it has often struck me 
that pumping fresh air down into the pit 
so as to drive the return-air up another 
shaft would effect this purpose. Agaim, 


if a stipendiary magistrate heard the case. | the size of the pit has often much to do 
With regard to the officers who had charge | with the chances of explosion. I am aware 


of the mines he could not agree with the hon. 
Mr. Hussey Vivian 


that the law now requires two shafts ia 
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every pit; but some of the pits are ex-| of the law was shown by the fact that it 
tended to such a size that four or five| was not merely directed against news- 
shafts are really required for the safety of| papers, but against essays upon the moral, 
the pit. I merely throw these out as sug- | political, or religious condition of the 
gestions, to those who are more capable; country, or upon the phases of public 
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of looking into the subject, and in the 
absence of further legislation on this in- 
teresting subject, I beg again, respectfully, | 
to ask the Government not to delay in the 
appointment of a considerable number of | 
fresh inspectors of mines. 


REGISTRATION OF PUBLICATIONS, 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. AYRTON said, he rose to call the 
attention of the House to the state of the 
Law regarding registration and security in | 
respect of certain publications. le re- 
gretted to be obliged to bring this matter 
again before the House, ashe had hoped, 
from the tone of the discussion last year, 
that it would not have been necessary to 
revive the consideration of it in the present } 
Session, but that some measure would 


affairs. It would be seen at once that a 
law of this kind was totally ineffective, 
because a man might print any amount of 
sedition or blasphemy, provided he only 
wrote enough of it to fill a book of larger 
dimensions than 714 square inches, and 
sold at a higher price than 6d. Great 
penalties were formerly imposed for an 
infraction of this law, and for the second 


| offence the penalty was banishment. That 


extreme punishment was modified a few 
years ago; but at the same time the sec- 
eurities were increased in London from 
£300 to £400, and in the country from 
£200 to £300. Moreover, the publisher 
was compelled to find two persons to be 
answerable in the sum of £400 to answer 
in any action at law. Now, there was no 
reason whatever, as far as he could see, 
why publishers of periodicals any more 


have been brought in to give effect to the| than any other traders, should be subject 
general feeling of the House on the sub-' to that restriction in the conduct of their 
ject. Some years ago, when he asked | business; they were engaged in a useful 
the House to repeal this remnant of laws} and a necessary work, and how could it 


which were most oppressive to a particular 
class of publications in this country, the 
Bill which he introduced was passed, and 
sent up to the other House, where it was 
rejected ; and upon a second occasion his 
Bill passed the Commons, and was again 
rejected by the Lords, The laws upon 
this subject were such as could never have 
been placed upon the statute book, except 
in the most evil times—that was to say, 
in the reign of George III.—when the 
old Tory party was engaged in desperate 
struggles to repress the expression of pub- 
lie opinion, and to maintain its hold of| 
political power. 





Measures of relief had | 
been from time to time granted by the 
Legislature ; but, although many of the 
severer penalties had been removed, the 
process had been always accompanied by 
some stringent regulation on the sub- | 
ject of registration or security. No one 
could publish a periodical of less dimen- 
sions than 714 square inches, and with 
intervals of less than twenty-six days be- 
tween each successive publication ; and / 
at a less price than 6d., without giving | 
security that they would not publish se- | 
ditious and blasphemous libels. There | 
could be no doubt that this was aimed at | 
& class of periodicals likely to inform the | 


mind of the people; and the extravagance | 


be maintained that a man who published 
libel or sedition in a few pages ought to 
be liable to penalties which a man who 
published libel or sedition on a larger 
scale escaped? When the tax on news- 
papers was repealed, there was a general 
impression that the declaration which pub- 
lisbers were previously required to make 
at the Stamp Office would fall into abey- 
ance. And for a long time it did so. 
But some injudicious persons thought it 
right to set the Stamp Office in motion ; 
and, aceordingly, instead of having a free 
and unloaded Press in this country, it 
once again began to be tampered with. 
Last year his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Ashton-under-Lyne (Mr. Milner 
Gibson) brought the subject under the 
notice of the House ; the Attorney Gene- 
ral did not then contend that it was de- 
sirable to maintain the declaration, and 
nobody rose to suggest that the existing 
law should be continued ; accordingly, he 
had expected that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would have introduced a short Bill 
early this Session to put an end to the 
state of things complained of ; but, stead 
of that, the Stamp Office had been seized 
with another fit of injudicious activity, 
and had instituted proceedings against two 
or three journals, These proceedings 
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were taken ostensibly in the name of the 
Attorney General, and it was highly de- 
sirable that if persisted in they should be 
carried on upon his responsibility. 
according to the present system, matters 
were either allowed to sleep altogether, 
or were only stirred to action when some 
individual object was to be attained by 
giving private information, and inciting 
the department to commence a prosecution. 
He submitted the Attorney General should 
not permit persons to make use of his 
name, as the prosecutor under the Act re- 
ferred, to in cases where their object was 
simply to gratify personal malignity ; the 
Attorney General was also bound to see 
that the law was uniformly administered ; 
that all or none were prosecuted. Ile 
found that proprietors of newspapers of 
the most innocent character were proceeded 
against; among them he noticed the 
National Reformer and the Parochial 
Critic. The latter was a paper which 
ministered to the wants of persons having 
what might be described as a parochial 
mind, by contributing to their knowledge 
of the public business of theirlocality. Te 
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trusted the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would prevent this abuse of power, and see 
that the spirit of the law was carried out. 


He would submit to the hon. and learned | 


Gentleman that the time had come for ef- 
fecting some amendment in the existing 
law on this subject. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the hon. Member had assumed in that 
ease a state of things of which he (the 
Attorney General) could not admit the ex- 
istence. 
that the law was put in force against 
newspaper publishers capriciously and for 
the gratification of private malice. But 
so far as he (the Attorney General) was 
aware that was a totally incorrect state- 
ment, 
only when due notice had been given, and 
the parties had refused to obey the law 
that proceedings were taken. A circular 
was issued after the Act of 1855 was 
passed, pointing out what it was necessary 
to do for the purpose of having newspapers 
registered, and as it was found that several 


newspapers were published which were not | 
registered the opinion of the Law Officers of | 


the Crown was taken as to whether it was 


incumbent upon the Board of Inland Re-| 


venue to enforce registration. An affirma- 
tive reply was obtained 
was at that time made in the law with re- 
spect to the particular kind of papers which 
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But, | 


The hon. Member had assumed | 


He had been informed that it was | 


Some alteration | 
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| were to come within the category of news. 
| papers, but nothing was done in the shape 
| of any alteration of the penalties which jt 
was thought proper to inflict. The Board 
of Revenue had on all occasions, as far ag 
possible, been guided by the Law Officers 
in ascertaining what particular publica: 
tions were or were not newspapers. In cases 
where the law was infringed by the pro- 
prietors of newspapers refusing to give the 
requisite securities proceedings were taken; 
but these were in no case influenced by 
personal motives, or by any considerations 
as to the particular political party which the 
newspaper represented. Te did not pro- 
pose to suggest any alteration of the law 
as it at present stood. Particular instrue- 
tions specifying which newspapers were to 
be prosecuted were never issued, but the 
Board of Revenue proceeded generally 
against newspapers whose. proprietors re- 
fused to give the proper securities, Pro- 
ceedings were never taken against anyone 
until it was made clear that a violation of 
the statute was taking place, and in no 
ease were these proceedings of a malicious 
character. As to whether the law should 
be altered or repealed, that was another 
matter, but so long as it existed it was the 
duty of the Board of Revenue to enforceit, 
He could not comply with the request of 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
and propose any alteration of the law. 
Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he was 
inelined to agree with the observations of 
the Attorney General as to the manner in 
which the Board of Inland Revenue had 
exercised its functions. He believed the 
real mischief arose from the law itself 
/more than from the mode in which it had 
been administered. It was only that day 
that he had been asked to present a peti- 
tion from one of the victims of this law (Mr. 
George Hill), who believed, and had no 
doubt been advised that his paper was not 
a newspaper within the meaning of the Act, 
and who was compelled either to contest 
the point at considerable expense or to 
give up his paper, as he either would not 
or could not enter into the requisite se 
curities. He was willing to acknowledge 
that the Board of Inland Revenue had 
exhibited every desire to give to the cases 
which came under its notice a fair and 
attentive consideration, but he believed 
also that there had been an evident desire 
on the part of the Board to be relieved 
from what was a disagreeable duty. If it 
| was necessary to require securities for the 
| prevention of sedition, blasphemy, and 


' 
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libel, it was absurd to vest the power in| 
the Board of Inland Revenue, which was 
exclusively intended for the collection of | 
taxes. Such a power, if exercised at all, | 
as it was of a moral nature, ought to be 
yested in the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, or some such authority. It 
was, moreover, impossible for the Board of | 
Inland Revenue to enforce the provisions 
of the Act impartially. The Board kuew | 
nothing of newspapers, and could only act | 
upon private information, which was in- | 
variably afforded from personal or party | 
motives. Although, therefore, no vin-| 
dictiveness was displayed by the Depart- 
ment, still the prosecutions often originated | 
in some petty jealousy, or a desire to in- | 
jure, it might be, a proprietor, who had | 
started a rival paper. He wished to call | 
ihe attention of the Attorney General to | 
the fact that there appeared to be a con- | 
stant desire to class under the name of | 
newspapers certain publications which had | 
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was not of a less size than 714 square 
inches. He was also advised that there 
was a large number of newspapers upon 
which these provisions were illegally im- 
posed, while it was equally notorious that 
others which ought to be liable escaped 
without these securities being exacted. 
In his opinion it was incumbent upon the 
Government of the day to bring in some 
measure which would put an end to this 
unsatisfactory state of things. For his 
own part he believed it was desirable there 
should be a registration of periodical pub- 
lications, which he did not think the Press 
at large would object to; but he thought 


| the obnoxious sysiem of giving security 


should be done away with, as it was an 
insult to any person to require him to give 
security that he would not be guilty of an 
indictable offence. If the Government 
could not introduce such a measure as he 
had indicated this Session, he hoped that 
in the course of the next Session they 
would bring in a Bill to repeal the Acts in 


not hitherto been regarded in that light. | question, which were not in accordance 
He remembered that during the existence | with the poliey which Parliament had re- 
of the stamp duty it was attempted to/ cently adopted on this subject, which was 
make Charles Dickens’s Household Words | to liberate the Press from all those fiscal 
and Household Narrative liable to the | fetters by which it was formerly restrained. 


stamp and to securities. The Govern-| Mar. J. STUART MILL said, he was 
ment was defeated; but it was generally | glad the right hon. Gentleman had endea- 


understood that by the law Household 


Words and the Househoid Narrative were | 


liable. The necessity for again trying the 
question, however, was done away with 
by the passing of a small Act by which 
the meaning of the word ‘ newspapers ”’ 


was so altered as beyond doubt to exempt | 


from liability all such publications. He 
charged the Government of this country, 
speaking generally and not referring to 


any particular Government, with retaining | 
on the statute book a Jaw which could | 
not be enforced, which they had not the | 
good grace to repeal, and which they, | 
nevertheless, did not entirely allow to| 


remain inabeyance. They did not enforce | 
it, because the law did not relate exclu- | 
sively to newspapers, inasmuch as it re- | 
ferred to all pamphlets or papers dealing | 
with the affairs of Chureh and State, | 
which were sold for less than 6d., and} 
were of a less size than 714 square inches. | 
The provisions of the Act, too, were en-| 
freed in the case of newspapers which | 
were not liable, while others that were | 
liable were exempted. The Saturday | 
Review was a case in point, for, though | 
these securities were compelled, it was| 
ot published for less than 6d., and) 

{ 


|youred to impress upon the Government 


the propriety of putting an end to all the 

difficulties to which reference had been 
/made, by repealing the Acts in question, 
which inflicted a punishment upon the 
whole body of the Press because some of 
its members might possibly be guilty of a 
violation of the law. What would be said 
if every physician were bound to give se- 
curity that he would not poison his patients? 
Surely it was sufficient to punish him if he 
did poisen them. His purpose in rising was 
to express a hope that if the Government 
could not bring in a measure of the kind 
proposed this Session, they would at least 
suspend all prosecutions under these Acts, 
which were generally condemned by public 
opinion, which it had been found impossible 
to enforce impartially, and which, there- 
fore, operated most unjustly upon those 
who were prosecuted under them; often by 
individuals without the concurrence of the 
Attorney General and of the Board of In- 
land Revenue. 

Mra. MONTAGU CHAMBERS said, 
the real principle upon which these Acts 
of Parliament wete passed was for the 
general protection of the State against 
attacks which might be made by persons 
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who were not in a position to pay the penal- | 
ties imposed upon those guilty of violating | 
the law. It was found that when persons | 
started publications attacking the State | 
or private individuals there was consider- 

able diffieulty in tracing the owners of 

those publications, and in recovering the 

penalties when the owners were discovered | 
and prosecuted. Under these circumstances 

he desired to maintain the law as far as 

it was useful and proper, by compelling | 
the owners of publications to register them- 

selves, and to give security for the pay- 

ment of penalties which might be inflicted | 
upon them in the event of their violating 

the law. He thought that the preventive 

element was a valuable ingredient in any | 
code. There might, of course, be some 

ground for altering the law as it now stood, 

but he did not think these Acts should be 

altogether abolished, by which all safe- 

guards against libels injurious to the State 

or ruinous to the private character of in- 

dividuals would be done away with. The 

principle was, that where a violation of 

the Jaw was committed there should be a 

solvent party to proceed against. But if 
any different law, or administration of the 

law, could be introduced which might pro- | 
tect private character from slander and 

libel, at the same time that it protected 

the Press, by all means let that be carried 

into effect. It did not, however, follow 

that because the present law could not be 

fully enforced it was a bad law. It was 

said that the law was a limited law, and 

that if the paper was of a certain size, or 

was sold at 6d., it was not within the 

range of the law. But the fact of its ex- 

tent and price gave it a certain amount of 
respectability, and was a kind of guarantee 

that if an action should be brought there 

would be the means of recovery against 

the proprietor. His desire was to keep up 

the respectability as well as the liberty of 
the Press—to have a good, sound, strong 

Press, against which, if the law were vio- 

lated, they could proceed ; so that, while 

protecting the Presa, they should protect 

themselves. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he was rather 
amused at his hon. and learned Friend’s 
notions of respectability. It used to be said | 
that a man was respectable when he kept 
a horse and gig; but he (Mr. Craufurd) | 
thought it was quite impossible to define 
the respectability of the Press by a mere 
reference to price. Ifa man published a 
newspaper in which there was blasphemy, 
was it to be said that the conductors of 
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that newspaper were respectable because 
they sold the blasphemy for 6d. instead of 
3d.? He did not see why the publication 
of newspapers should be put upon a different 
footing from any licenced trade. Why was 
the man who published a newspaper not 
only to be registered and to give his ad. 
dress, in order that he might be found 
out, but to give securities that he would 
not commit an indictable offence? The 
whole thing was perfectly absurd and ridi- 
culous. The imprint, which gave the name 
and address of the publisher, was a sufi- 
cient protection, and it was unjust to de. 
mand any further security. The fact was 
that the restrictions upon the liberty of 
the Press arose entirely from political 
causes, and dated from the time when 
everything likely to enlighten the people 
was tabooed. They were told that the 
fact of the law not being enforced was no 
proof that it was a bad one; but if the law 
was good it ought to be fairly and impar- 
tially administered against all persons, and 
he asked how many pamphilets, written by 
noble Lords and others, were registered ? 
In point of fact, it was left to informers to 
put the law in motion, and then, especially 
in political cases, or in eases in which the 
matter complained of affected the Law 
Officers of the Crown, the whole force of 
the law was brought down to crush the 
unfortunate newspaper proprietors. The 
interest of the public would be sufficiently 
protected by a simple system of registration 
which would enable individuals to punish 
libellers, instead of which the law was sur- 
rounded by such intricate legal meshes 
that nobody could understand it. If it was 
good it ought to be administered. Let 
everybody be dealt with in a fair and 
straightforward manner, and let them no 
longer leave in the hands of the Law Off- 
cers the arbitrary and unconstitutional 
power which they now possessed. 


Main Question, “‘ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” put, and negatived. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


COURT OF SESSION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Secretary Gathorne 
Hardy, Mr. Attorney General.) 

[BILL 45]. SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Tur LORD ADVOCATE, in moving 
that this Bill be now read a second 
time, said, that when he asked leave to 
introduce it in February, he had stated 
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that it was not his intention to proceed 
with the measure until it had received the 
consideration of the different legal bodies 
in Scotland who were interested in it. 
The measure had accordingly received the 
careful consideration of these legal bodies. 
In the first place, the Bill was submitted 
to a committee of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates, consisting of twenty Members—men 
who were engaged in practice —and the 
Committee were unanimously of opinion 
that the Bill contained many valuable pro- 
visions for amending the procedure, and 
the judicial arrangements now existing, of 
the Court, and they added that, although 
further and early legislation might be 
thought necessary and expedient, they 
hoped a strong effort would be made to 
carry the measure. A committee of the 
Writers to the Signet expressed their satis- 
faction at finding that the main provisions 
of the Bill were to abolish unnecessary 
forms involving expenses and delay, and to 
render procedure more simple, economical, 
and expeditious than at present. To these 
objects they gave their ready approval, 
although they could not assent to all the 
provisions of the measure, 


practising before the Supreme Court had 


expressed an opinion that a measure em- 
bracing so many details could not be ex- 
pected to be acceptable in all its provisions, 


or to meet all the evils of the system with | 


which it dealt ; but they regarded it asa 


step in the right direction, and many of its | 
Having | 


provisions would be beneficial. 
regard to the necessity of obtaining a 


measure dealing with the present state of | 


things, the Council were of opinion that 


the Bill should be proceeded with, although | 


many of its provisions might not be ex- 
actly all that they could wish. It was of 
course, in such a measure, impossible to 
expect unanimity in all matters of detail, 


but such were the views of those much | 
interested in the matters with which the | 
measure was meant to deal. Another body | 
of legal gentlemen in Scotland had given | 
the measure a good deal of consideration | 


—the solicitors who conducted business 
before the Sheriffs’ Courts, and the whole 
body of country practitioners, who did not 
practise before the Supreme Court, but 
felt an ‘interest in the judicial system ; and 
the view taken by the Council of country 
Practitioners was that they were unwilling 
that this Bill should pass, and the reason 
they assigned was that its provisions, so 


far as they went, were so good that they | 
entertained an apprehension that, if it 
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| passed, there would be no further investi- 
| gation or reform in the Courts of Justice 
}in Seotland. He was not inclined to adopt 
| that view ; for he agreed with the opinion 
of the practitioners before the Supreme 
Court, that it was of great importance that 
they should have some improvement in the 
general system, and that such improvement 
ought to be introduced as soon as possible. 
But this Bill should not stand in the way 
of the fullest investigation into the juris- 
diction and constitution of all the Courts 
—not only of the Court of Session, but of 
all the Courts throughout Scotland. It 
was, therefore, the intention of the Go- 
vernment to issue a Commission somewhat 
similar to the Judicature Commission 
issued last year in this country, and at 
present sitting and applying itself to the 
constitution of the English Courts; and 
he was assured that very valuable results 
were likely to attend the labours of that 
Commission. As representing to some 
extent the legal body of Scotland, along 
with his right hon. Friend opposite, who 
was at the head of the Bar, he felt that it 
was for the interest of the Bar, and for the 
interest of all connected with the Courts, 
that, if there existed a desire on the part 
of any considerable body of their country- 
men for investigation into the constitution 
of all the Courts, and into the judicial ar- 
rangements of the country, it was only 
reasonable, and for the interest of the Bar 
and the Courts, to have such an investiga- 
tion as might bring about a better system 
of the administration of justice. He wished 
it to be distinctly understood that while he 
considered, along with the practitioners 
interested in the business of the Supreme 
| Court, that it was desirable the Bill should 
| pass into law—he did not mean to say as 
originally introduced ; for it would be his 
duty to give effect, as far as he possibly 
could, to the conflicting opinions expressed, 
so as to bring the whole system into har- 
monious action —it was not his wish to 
stifle the fullest investigation into the con- 
stitution of the Courts. It was the wish 
of all who wished well to the country that 
the judicial system should command its 
confidence and respect; and therefore it 
was that he proposed such an investigation 
should take place. Le sincerely hoped 
that he might be able to modify this Bill, 
which had given him a great deal of trou- 
ble, in such a manner that it would meet 
with the unanimous assent and approbation 
of the profession, and pass the House this 
Session. There would then be this advan- 
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tage, that the Commissioners would be 
able to observe its effect, and would see 
whether the changes which it made were 
improvements or not. If they found that 
it was a step in the right direction, they 
could continue it; and if it were not suc- 
cessful, they could try some other plan. 
Iie therefore proposed that the Bill be 
read a second time, pass through Commit- 
tee pro formd, and then the suggestions 
of the various legal bodies having been 
received, should be re-committed, and such 
alterations should be made in it as were 
deemed advisable after consideration of 
these suggestions. 

Mr. MONCREIFF said, he would not 
go into the details of the Bill, but while 
supporting the second reading, he felt no 
hesitation in saying that the Bill did not 
go far enough. He had long been of 
opinion that the forms of their judicial 
procedure in Scotland had been framed at 
a time when the operations of commerce 
were much slower than they were at pre- 
sent, and that those forms were not 


adapted for the scale of commercial rela- | 
He could have | 


tions which now existed. 
wished, therefore, that his hon. and learned 
Friend had dealt with the matter with a 
bolder hand. Tle recollected that not very 
long ago the Common Law Courts at 


Westminster Hall were almost deserted in | 


consequence of the dilatory forms of pro- 
eedure. The result was that the legal pro- 
fession inquired into the matter, and a Bill 
was brought in which passed — namely, 
the Common Law Procedure Billi — which 


abolished a great many old obstructions | 


and useless legal forms, and in a couple of 
years afterwards Westminster Hall was as 
fuil of business as ever. Now, that was 
an example which he thought ought to be 


followed in Scotland, and which legal re- | 


formers there need not be ashamed to fol- 
low. He was, therefore, prepared to sup- 
port the proposition of the Government. 
He thought that the Bill would be an im- 
provement, and, at all events, a step in the 
right direction; and there was no reason 


whatever why it should not go further, | 


and put an end to a great deal of unncces- 
sary delay. Ile was very glad to find that 
his right hon. Friend was going to recom- 
mend the issuing of a Committee of In- 
quiry. There was nothing on the part of 
those who were connected with the judicial | 
system of Scotland which need make them | 
fear the results of that inquiry. On the | 
contrary, such investigation was very de- | 
sirable, with a view to put an end to some | 
The Lord Advocate 
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| of the ignorant, and he might say absurd, 
| misrepresentation that had been put for. 
| ward from time to time in the public prints 
| on the subject of the business of the Court 
| of Session. If that inquiry were made, as 
| he had no doubt it would be, by competent 
| persons, it would, he believed, produce the 
| greatest possible benefit, and put a stop to 
| many abuses which had been caused by 
| the exaggerated misrepresentations to 
| which he referred. 


| Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( The Lord Advocate.) 


Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, he 
would not oppose the second reading, be- 
| cause the Bill contained many valuable 
| provisions; but he thought the House would 
| have been very glad to have had a little more 
satisfactory assurance from the Lord Ad. 
| voeate as to the extent of the inquiry to be 
'made by the proposed Commission which 
| was to follow the Bill. The learned Lord 
| had stated that it was to inquire into the 
jurisdiction and constitution of the Courts, 
and he mentioned some minor details with 
respect to the number of the Judges and of 
the Courts ; but he did not think that the 
country would be satisfied unless there was 
also a full inquiry into the procedure of 
those Courts, and the best means of pre- 
| venting their present dilatory mode of 
conducting business. The state of the 
law required great amendment both with 
regard to the internal administration of 
the Coatrt of Session and in its relation to 
the subordinate Courts. He hoped that 
the inquiry which they had been promised 
would have special relation to the pro- 
cedure in the Courts, and expressly in jury 
| trials; for on all these points there was 
great room for improvement. The people 
| of Scotland had an example before their 
eyes in the cheap and rapid justice of the 
Sheriffs’ Courts, and they could not fail to 
contrast it with the cumbrous forms that 
were followed when their suits went before 
the Court of Session. He thought the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had given too 
| high a colour to the reception which his Bill 
had met with from the profession; he thought 
he had seen some opinions expressed of & 
contrary character. The country practl- 
tioners, and even some persons who prae- 
tised in Edinburgh, objected to the details, 
and indeed to some of the fundamental 
principles of the measure. He put it to 
his right hon. and learned Friend whether, 
looking at the state of the Session and the 
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scanty opportunity that would be afforded | 
for discussing the details, the best course | 
would not be to refer the question to a 
Select Committee, with a view of separat- | 
ing those parts which were strongly ob- 
jected to from those parts to which no) 
objection was entertained? He did not | 
think that any reform of the Court of 
Session, as it now stood, would give satis- | 
faction to the country which did not pro- 
ceed more upon the principle of the Bill 
introduced four years ago by the right hon. | 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Moncreiff). | 
He was not so sanguine as the learned 
Lord in anticipating that small measures of 
this kind would stave off more comprehen- 
sive legislation ; and there was an incon- | 
venience in requiring people to become 
acquainted with new modes of procedure 
which were likely to be superseded by more 
radical changes. Te had no wish to stand | 
in the way of some moderate reform; but | 
he thought that something far more search- 
ing and comprehensive was necessary to 
give satisfaction to the people of Scotland. 

Mr. CARNEGIE said, he had no ob- 
jection to allow the Bill to be advanced 
this stage, on the understanding that, in 
assenting to the Preamble, they were only 
assenting to what every Scotchman would | 
concur in—that some alteration for the 
better ought to be made in the Court of 
Session. He was inclined to think that | 
the Commission should precede legislation. | 
He hoped that, when the Commission was 
issued, some care would be taken that it | 
did not consist too exclusively of Edin- 
burgh lawyers—because, whether rightly 
or wrongly, throughout Scotland there was | 
great distrust of Edinburgh lawyers. Of 
course, the lega! profession must be repre- | 
sented on the Commission ; yet country 
lawyers, and gentlemen who were in the | 
interests of the clients, should also be re- 
presented. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he hoped the Lord 
Advocate would not take the advice given 
to send the Bill to a Select Committee. 
Of all things that could be done, that would | 
be the worst, for it would prevent the pos- 
sibility of any legislation taking place this 
year; and the Bill contained so many | 
good provisions, that it would be a great | 
pity to lose the benefit of them even for one | 
year. Reference had been made to the| 
opinions of the legal bodies on the ques. | 
tion ; and, in fact, it seemed to be assumed | 
that Courts were made solely for the 
benefit of legal practitioners, but he main- | 
tained that the public were those who had | 
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the main interest. Among all the parties 
who had given their approval to this 


| measure, the Lord Advocate had omitted 


one which was of more importance than 
any other—namely, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Edinburgh. That body contained 
about 500 members ; it included every per- 
son of importance connected with commerce 
or trade in the county or city of Edinburgh 
and the burghs surrounding it ; and the 
Chamber had sent a petition to the House 
of Commons in favour of the Bill, expressing 
general approval of its provisions, and 
praying that it might pass with the least 
possible delay. Ile thought this was the 
highest possible testimony in favour of the 
Bill; for at least four-fifths, and probably 
a larger proportion, of all the cases that 
eame before the Court were cases con- 
nected with mercantile affairs. The mer- 
eantile community, therefore, had a deep 
interest in promoting the cheap, rapid, and 


just administration of justice by means of 


improved legislation, such as the present 
Bill. As regarded the Royal Commission, 
he rejoiced at the prospect of its appoint- 
ment ; but he agreed with what had been 
said by the hon. Member for Forfarshire 
(Mr. Carnegie), that it should not consist 
wholly of Edinburgh lawyers ; for he knew 
that there was a certain measure of dis- 
trust—though, perhaps, not so great as 
had been indicated—but still there was a 
certain measure of mistrust or prejudice 
which would operate against any Royal 
Commission composed exclusively of that 
class. There were some other questions 
which had not been referred to; one was 
the number of Judges. In 1852 a Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons upon Public 
Salaries reported that the number of 
Judges was too large, and ought to be re- 
duced by two. He thought that was a very 
important point. The salaries of persons 
connected with most public offices had 
been considerably increased; but the sa- 
laries of the puisne Judges in Scotland 
remained as they were — at £3,000 
a-year. He would suggest that the 
number of the Judges be reduced by 
two, and that the salaries saved should be 
added to the salaries of the remaining nine 
Judges, so that each would get £3,666. 
The salaries of the two presiding Judges he 
thought were large enough. Then there 
were in all parts of Scotland a number of 
local Judges ealled  sheriff-substitutes, 
whose functions resembled very much those 
of the County Court Judges in England, 
only they were, in addition, charged with 
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the administration of critainal justice in | inquiry would not be confined to one part, 


petty cases. 
gentlemen, who heard the case and ex- 
amined the witnesses, and knew the cha- 
racter of the persons on the spot, might be 
reversed by the principal sheriff resident 
in Edinburgh, who had never seen the 
witnesses, and knew nothing about the 
ease except what he learned by reading 
the evidence laid before him. On appeal 
to the Higher Courts it was often held, as 
might be expected, that the judgment of 
the principal sheriff was wrong, and that 
of the local sheriff right. Many parties in 
Scotland thought these non-resident sheriffs 
ought to be abolished altogether, and that 
the position of the local sheriffs should be 
somewhat improved, and put on a more 
permanent and respectable footing than 
at present. He admitted there was a dif- 
ference of opinion on this subject, and 
that there were some advantages in the 
system of non-resident sheriffs ; but, in his 
mind, the disadvantages greatly outweighed 
the advantages. Another great anomaly 
was that although these local sheriffs were 
all paid by the Crown by annual Votes, the 
Crown did not appoint them. The Edin- 
burgh non-resident sheriff appointed his 
sheriff-substitute at one place with a salary 
of £1,000, at another with a salary of 
£800, and at another with £600 a-year. 
All these sheriff-substitutes, he thought, 
should be appointed directly by the Secre- 
tary of State, at a salary to be fixed by 
Act of Parliament. Though he would have 
liked a larger measure, he thought it would 
be mistaken policy to let this Bill drop, in 
order that they might wait for a more 
comprehensive measure, such as that in- 
troduced four or five years ago by the 
Lord Advocate then in Office. It would be 
better to seize the opportunity of passing | 
this Bill, which contained a great deal of 
good. When the Royal Commission had 
reported, he hoped that an additional good 
measure would be passed, based on its 
Report. 

Mr. CRUM-EWING said, there were | 
very many anomalies and clauses in the 
existing law, and it was essentially im- 
portant to get some of them removed as 
soon as possible. If they waited till they 
got a complete and in every way satisfac- 
tory Bill, they might wait a very long 
time; and he was therefore in favour of 
taking the present Bill as a step in the 
right direction. He hoped the Lord Ad- | 
vocate would carry out his suggestion of a 


Royal Commission, and he trusted this | 


Mr. M‘ Laren 


But the judgments of these | 


' subject. 


but would include the whole system, par. 
ticularly as to the double sheriffships—q 


| system that principally existed for the pur. 


pose of finding employment for the Edin- 
burgh lawyers. He trusted the Commis- 
sion would be issued immediately. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he would ear. 
nestly ask the Lord Advocate not to passa 
Bill which they had no opportunity of dis- 
cussing or examining. He contended that 
if there was to be a Royal Commission, it 
should be issued before, and not after 
legislation. He hoped the Bill would be 
delayed until after the fullest and most 
searching inquiry. The opinion of those 
who know the business of the Court 
thoroughly, and whose interests would be 
most affected, should be taken upon the 
They should strive to get a Bill 
not to satisfy the Edinburgh lawyers, but 
to be beneficial to the country. He should 
like to hear the Lord Advocate defend that 
most monstrous institution, the system 
of double sheriffs. 

Mr. CHILDERS wished to impress 
upon the learned Lord Advocate the im- 
portance of appointing upon the Commis- 
sion he proposed some gentlemen who 
would look into the matter from an 
economical point of view. By this he meant 
gentlemen who were not connected with 
that House, and who were not only in- 
terested in legal procedure in Scotland, 
but were conversant with the finances of 
this country, and would consider the ques- 
tion accordingly. Some years ago the ex- 
travagance connected with the Irish Courts 
was brought under the notice of the Go- 
vernment ; a Committee was appointed by 
the Treasury, and it recommended consi- 
derable economical reforms ; nothing, how- 
ever, was done, and the Irish Courts con- 
stituted one of the greatest scandals that 
could be imagined, their cost exceeding 
the fees by £30,000, while the English 
Courts paid their way. Last year Acts 
were passed stereotyping some of the 
worst abuses of the Courts, and for the 
time even increasing their cost. He hoped 
that in this case the principle of economy 
would be recognized in the Commission. 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE said, he had 
already explained that the Commission was 
to inquire into all questions connected with 
the constitution and jurisdiction of the 
Courts and the number of the Judges; 
and his purpose was that the investigation 
should be as full and searching as it was 
possible for it to be. He would recom- 
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mend that it should not consist entirely of | post of Lord Clerk Register, which had for 
either Edinburgh or Scotch lawyers, but } many years been held as a sinecure, was 
that it should embrace English lawyers, | deprived by the 24 & 25 Vict. c. 81, of a 
although the English Commission included | salary of £1,200 a year. By the 25 & 26 
no Scotch lawyer, notwithstanding which | Vict. c. 53, a salary of not less that £2,500 
it was likely to recommend some assimila- | a year was assigned to the Chief Registrar 
tion of the English to the Scotch system. | of the Land Registry of England. The 
He was most anxious that the Bill should | Lord Clerk Register was one of the officers 
proceed, because it proposed amendments | of State of Scotland, and the head of an 
of the system in a direction in regard to | office of which the revenue largely ex- 
which there was no difference of opinion, | ceeded the expenditure. The Committee 
while it also proposed experiments which | were unanimous in their Report—and he 
it would be advantageous to have tried to a | should like the House to remember that by 
certain extent before the Commission con- | the Bill now under their consideration, 
cluded its labours. He would remark that | very large and increased duties would de- 
the hon. Member for the Ayr burghs (Mr. | volve upon the whole staff of the Register 








Craufurd) was an ardent reformer when he ; House in Edinburgh. 
took the initiative, but was rather an ob- 
It did not 
rest with him to name the members of the 
Commission, but he was quite of opinion 
that it should embrace some one connected | 


structive when others did so. 


with the Treasury. 


Motion agreed to. 


for Monday next. 


LAND WRITS REGISTRATION (SCOT- 
LAND) (re-committed) BILL—[Butt 56.) 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Secretary Gathorne 
Hardy, Mr. Walpole.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, | 


“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Short Title of Act). 


He trusted that 
the Government would do their duty, and 
give a proper salary to the very efficient 
Lord Clerk Register, and also increased 
pay to the clerks and officers in the De- 
partment. He would remind the House 
that the present Lord Clerk Register, Sir 


| William Craig, had resigned his post of 
| Referee to the House of Commons, of the 


Bill read a second time, and committed | 


value of £1,000 a year, in order to attend 
to his duties at the Register House. 

Tar LORD ADVOCATE said, that in 
the course of the discussion on Supply a 
few nights ago the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, in reply to a Question, intimated 
that the Government had it under their 
consideration to give effect to the recom- 
mendation of the Select Committee on that 
subject, and he could now add nothing to 
that statement. 

Mr. CRUM-EWING complained of the 
way in which gentlemen who did nothing 


| were paid high salaries at the expense of 
| the publie. 


Mr. M‘LAREN said, it had been as- 


| sumed that the duties of the Lord Clerk 


Mr. WALDEGRAVE - LESLIE in- | Register had been increased, but he had 
quired what was the intention of the Go- | seen no evidence that that was the fact, 


vernment with regard to the recommend 
ation, respecting the Lord Clerk Register, 
of the Select Committee which sat two 


years ago, ou the subject of this Bill? The | 
‘there was not enough to do. 


Committee stated in their Report that 
large powers were vested in the Lord Clerk 
Register, and that a considerable amount 
of labour had actually been performed by 
the present occupant of the post. All of it 
had been, and promised to be, of indis- 
putable public advantage. 


dient, they said, that powers so extensive 
should be vested in an unpaid officer. They, 
therefore, suggested the propriety of pro- 
viding an adequate salary for the respon- 


The | 


sible head of this important office. 


It was inexpe- | 


and he did not believe it. No new duties 
had been imposed by any Act of Parliament 


| on that officer, whose work, such as it was, 


was done by a deputy, even for whom 
His own 
opinion on that matter was shared by nine- 
tenths of the people of Edinburgh ; and he 
hoped that the Government, after they had 
concluded their consideration of the sub- 
ject, would see that the right course to 
take was to provide no salary whatever for 
that office. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just spoken reminded him of 
the adage that none were so blind as those 
who would not see. Having sat on the 
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Select Committee himself, he could state 
that the evidence adduced was sv irresist- 
ible that the general body of the Com- 
mittee, feeling astounded at the work per- 
formed by the present Lord Clerk Register, 
who took the office under the impression 
that it would be merely honorary, sponta- 
neously came to the conclusion that they 
ought to recommend that he should receive 
a salary. Whatever step might be proper 
in regard to sinecurists, there was no rea- 
son why a gentleman who really performed 
useful public labour should not be remune- 
rated. 

Mr. MONCREIFF said, that, as he 
was Lord Advocate when the salary was 
taken away from the Lord Clerk Register, 
he thought it right to say a few words on 
this subject. The office was one of great 
responsibility and important duties. It was 
an entire mistake on the part of his hon. 
Colleague to suppose that there were no 
duties to be performed, or that the Register 
of Land Writs was not within the depart- 
ment of the Lord Clerk Register. So little 


was this the case, that the ancient statute | 


which was the basis of the system of regis- 
tration named the Lord Clerk Register as 
the high officer of State under whom the 
system was to be administered. Although 
the actual recording of the Writs was in- 
trusted to the Keeper of the Sasines, the 
whole searching Department was under the 
direct superintendence of the Lord Clerk 
Register, who had besides a genera! control 
over the system. The office ought never 
to have been a sinecure. Unfortunately, 
when the late Earl of Dalhousie was ap- 
pointed Governor General of India, he re- 
tained the office, while he surrendered the 
salary ; and although he (Mr. Moncreiff ) 
was very averse, on that nobleman’s death, 
to deprive the office of its salary, having 
in view the improvements which it is the 
object of this Bill to carry out, it was im- 
possible at that time to insist on its not 
being abolished. But his right hon. Friend, 
the present holder of the office, has dis- 
charged its duties for the last ten years 
with such labour, fidelity, and ability that 
the Committee which was appointed two 
years ago unanimously recommended that 
the salary should be restored. He entirely 
concurred in that opinion. Some allusion 
had been made by his hon. Colleague to 
the opinion of the people of Edinburgh. 
He was quite satisfied that the Govern- 
ment could do no more popular act, as far 
as its citizens were concerned, than to give 
effect to the recommendation of the Com- 


Mr. Cra ufurd 
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|mittee. Some observations had been made 
|in regard to the Keeper of the Sasines, 
| There was no foundation whatever for the 
assertion that this gentleman had no duties 
to discharge. His duties were important and 
essential, and they were most thoroughly 
discharged, and he was, as was well known, 
a most able and valuable public servant. 
CotoneL SYKES said, the real ques. 
tion was whether there should be an in- 
crease in the expenditure of the country 
or not. If one person was sufficient to 
discharge the duties of the office, why 
should two be paid for their performance ? 
Sin JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
could bear testimony to the efficiency with 
which Sir W. Gibson Craig had performed 
the duties of the office. There might be 
a question whether the office was over- 
manned; but there could be no question 
that there were important duties to be 
| performed, and he thought there could be 
|no doubt as to the propriety of paying 
‘persons who discharged important duties 
| for performing them efficiently. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 23 (Compensation Clause), 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that the compen- 
sation payable to the suppressed keepers 
of the local Registers of Sasines under 
this Bill represented a capital sum of 
about £200,000. Some of the officers 
‘who would be compensated under the Bill 
as it stood had taken their office on a 
commission in which a clause was inserted, 
stating that they took the appointment 
subject to its being abolished, or a change 
made in it, and providing that no claim 
for compensation, in either event, should 
be competent. He moved, as an Amend- 
ment, the insertion of the words, ‘‘ Having 
regard to the terms of his commission,” in 
order to limit the claims for compensation. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he hoped that 
the Committee would agree to the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend. Since 1858 a 
clause to the effect stated by his hon. 
Friend had been inserted in the commis- 
sion of persons taking the appointments, 
for which it was now proposed to compen- 
sate them. The clause was not in all cases 
framed in precisely the same words. In 
some cases, the condition was based on 
the event of the office being abolished ; in 
others, on that of alterations being made 
jin it. What would less well-paid civil 
servants in other parts of the country say 
if it should be attempted to enforee in 
their case conditions of this kind, suppos- 
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ing they were now given up in the case of | the intended measure of the right hon. Gen- 
the influential officers proposed to be com- | tleman was that it was a Bill of confisca- 
pensated under this Bill ? tion, without having any @bject of public 

Sm JOHN OGILVY said, he thought | utility. It proposed to confiseate three- 
it would be more judicious to leave the | fifths of the property of the Irish Church, 
clause as it stood, as these gentlemen had | without providing any equivalent fund for 
held their offices for ten years, and had |the support of that Church. It was a 
discharged their duties most efficiently. | great defect in many of our Acts of Par- 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was of | liament that they showed too great a re- 
opinion that considering the terms upon | spect for private rights, and too great a 
which these officers were appointed, it was | disregard for,corporate rights. One of the 
impossible to resist the proposition of the | greatest anomalies in the Irish Church was 
hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. M’Laren). | caused by certain clauses which had crept 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, he would into an Act of Parliament. There would 
not object to the introduction of the words | have been but little complaint of the want 
proposed by the hon. Member for Edin- | of provision for religious purposes in cer- 
burgh, if it was understood that it should be | tain parishes in Ireland had it not been for 
left to the Treasury to deal with all the | the enactments which had crept into the 
claims for compensation, as all the appoint- | Church Temporalities Act. The misfortune 
ments were not made in the same terms, | was that whilst that Act enacted that, where 
and also to have regard to the recommenda- | there was no church in any parish or where 
tion in the Report of the Select Committee | service had not been performed in a parish 
as to those appointed sinee 1858. |for a certain length of time, the revenues 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, that it was now | of such parish should be forfeited to the 
ten years since these officers were ap-| Ecclesiastical Commissioners; but it eon- 
pointed, with the expectation that their | tained a saving clause, which enacted that 
offices would be speedily abolished; but | where a benefice in such parish was in the 
since their appointment their whole time | gift of a private individual there was to be 
had been devoted to the discharge of their | no sequestration, and thus such parish fre- 
duties, and it seemed hard to turn them | quently remained without any religious su- 


adrift without compensation. | pervision while its revenues were received 
Mr. CLAY thought that a bargain was | by an absentee clergyman, The right hon, 
a bargain, and ought to be adhered to. |Gentleman carried that tenderness for 
Amendment agreed to. | private rights through the whole of the 


ies as coated ended t deal measure he shadowed forth—while con- 
7" fiseating, according to his own admission, 

part of the Bill. : 
| three-fifths of the property of the Irish 
House resumed. | Church, without offering any counterbalane- 
Committee report Progress; to sit again | ing public advantage. The clause in the 
upon Thursday next. | Bill to which he wished on the present occa- 
| sion to draw special attention was one which 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH (IRELAND) BILL. | appeared to have crept into it through 
(Mr. Gladstone, Sir George Grey, Mr. Lawson.) | haste and inadvertence. It provided that— 


7 | “Ey who shall be ointed to an 

[pit 117.]  coNsIDERATION. | office in the College of Maguecth aber rte 4 

Bill, as amended, considered. | ing of this Act shall hold the said office subject to 
Mr. VANCE said, that the Bill was | the pleasure of Parliament, and likewise every 
one paving the way for the confiscation of | 17" 2ve any share of the Reginm Done” 
the property both of the English and Irish | , 
branches of the Established Chureh. It | The first part of that clause was an abso- 
was a violation of the rights of property, | lute injustice, while the last part of it was 
of the Act of Union, and of the Oath of | an absolute absurdity. The Bill proposed 
the Sovereign. Upon the present occasion | to enact that the presentation to all bene- 
he did not intend to oppose the Bill itself, fices in the Irish Church which should 
but wished to draw attention to a clause become vacant should be immediately sus- 
which had been hastily and inadvertently | pended, and it was understood that the 
introduced the other evening. The clause presentation to the offices in the College 
professed to deal in a tender manner with pri- of Maynooth were to be suspended also. 
vate rights, but seemed to treat corporate | So far from that being done by this clause, 
rights in a rough way. The misfortune of | however, it permitted all vacancies which 
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might oceur in that institution to be filled | These private rights were recognized in the 
up, merely directing that the whole grant} 4th Resolution. In his opinion there could 


should be subject to the pleasure of Par- 
liament. But what was the effect of that 
provision ? Had not the grant to Maynooth 
always been subject to the pleasure of 
Parliament, which had at any time power 
to abolish it either in part or altogether. 
The part of the clause which referred to 
the Regium Donum was very vague. The 
Regium Donum was commonly understood 
to be a provision for the Presbyterian and 
Nonconformist clergy in Ireland ; but, in 
fact, technically, it might be a Royal grant 
for any other purposes. There was no 
public recognition by any Act of Parlia- 
ment of the Regium Donum. It was mere 
surplusage to say that that grant was to 
be at the disposal of Parliament, when it 
was voted in the Estimates year by year, 
and might at any time be abolished, either 
wholly or in part. The clause if agreed to 
would be utterly inoperative, and therefore 
he begged to move that that part of it 
which referred to the Regium Donum 
should be omitted. 
Amendment proposed, 


In New Clause (Maynooth and Regium Donum), 
to leave out the words “and the right of any per- 
son to a share in the Regium Donum which shall 
accrue after the passing of this Act.”—(Mr. 

7ance.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
the hon. Member had been rather severe 
upon this clause, and it was a great pity 
that he had not been present when it was 
agreed to in Committee. All he could 
say was that he was in no way responsible 
for the clause, which had been introduced 
in order to meet the views of those who 








| 
| 


sympathized with the hon. Member with | 


respect to this measure, and which was 
not necessary either to carry out the ob- 
jects of the authors of the Bill, or to meet 
the views of the Government as expressed 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary. The hon. Member said that 
the first part of the clause—that which 
related to Maynooth— was unjust, and 
that the second part of it—that which 
related to the Regium Donum—was ab- 
surd. He appeared, however, to be more 
scandalized by the absurdity than by the in- 
justice, for he proposed to omit the absurd 
part of the clause and to retain the unjust 
part of it. The course that the House should 
take upon the subject was quite plain. 
Mr. Vance 





be no doubt that with respect to this clause 
they had gone beyond all usage; and if the 
matter were viewed in a strict and fas- 
tidious sense, possibly beyond propriety, 
in taking notice in a statute of rights 
which depended entirely on the pleasure 
of Parliament. But if the grant to May. 
nooth were to be referred to in the statute, 
it was only just that the Regium Donum 
should be placed upon the same footing, 
and that the legislation with regard to 
both grants should be equal, which would 
be the case if the clause were passed, 
The fact was that the provision with re. 
spect to the Regium Donum grew out of 
the 4th Resolution which had been adopted 
by the House. That Resolution distinetly 
recognized the existence of a personal in- 
terest on the part of those who received 
the Regium Donum, It was not a legal 
interest, but it was an interest of a kind 
with which the House had always shown 
its readiness to deal generously ; and if 
they wero to make any distinction be- 
tween the College of Maynooth and the 
Regium Donum they would be committing 
a manifest practical injustice. The hon. 
Gentleman appeared to forget that the 
Bill contained provisions for the discharge 
of the duties of the minister during the 
continuance of the Act, and that the only 
object was to prevent the creation of 
freeholds until Parliament could deal with 
the whole subject of the Irish Church. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he must 
reiterate his objection to the Bill; and he 
presumed his arguments had some weight, 
because the Roman Catholic Members 
were so desirous to refute them. He had 
voted with the hon. Member for Kirk- 
ealdy (Mr. Aytoun) on the ground that it 
was unjust to pass an Act designed to 
injure the Anglican clergy, while the 
professors of Maynooth were allowed to 
be free from its operations. The right 
hon. Member for South Lancashire (Mr. 
Gladstone) apparently thought such o 
course just, and had voted the other way; 
but now, by sanctioning the clause, he 
had endeavoured to cover an injustice by 
an absurdity. The position of those who 
derive benefit from the Regium Donum 
was totally different from the professors 
at Maynooth, because the latter were ap 
pointed under an Act of Parliament. It 
was perfectly true that the Regium Donum 
in the aggregate was sanctioned under 
the Appropriation Act, but the appoiut- 
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ments were not specified in any Act of 
Parliament. On the other hand there was 
a clause in the Maynooth Act specifying 
the appointments. The position of per- 
sons receiving a share of the Regium 
Donum was therefore totally different from 
that of persons appointed under the May- 
nooth Act of 1845. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill to be read the third time upon 
Tuesday next. 


REVENUE OFFICERS’ DISABILITIES 
REMOVAL BILL—[But 76.] 
(Mr. Monk, Sir Harry Verney, Mr. Otway.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Mr. MONK said, that he was glad to 
afford the Chancellor of the Exchequer an 
opportunity of which he knew that his 
right hon. Friend was anxious to avail 
himself, to explain to the House the cir- 
cumstances under which Her Majesty’s 
Government had deemed it consistent with 
their duty not to be present in their places 
at the hour at which the Speaker usually 
takes the Chair on Wednesday last, when 
he had the honour to move the second 
reading of this important Bill. Te was 
sure that hon. Members who were present 
on that occasion would bear him out in the 
remark that he was extremely reluctant to 
snatch what was deemed by some to be a 
supposed advantage, but which he desired 
most distinctly and deliberately to state 
was not an unforeseen success, through the 
absence of all Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
It was true that the right hon. Gentleman 
eame down to the House half-an-hour after 
the usual hour of meeting, but when he 
(Mr. Monk) rose to address the House 
there was only one hon. Member present 
on the five Ministerial Benches above the 
Gangway. 1¢ would have been absurd for 
him to address mere empty Benches. He 
believed he was acting discreetly in moving 
the second reading and in reserving his 
arguments in favour of the measure for a 
reply. The reasons which had induced 
him, as an humble and independent Mem- 
ber, to introduce another Franchise Bill to 
the House at a time when two most impor- 
tant Government measures for the Reform 
of the representation of the people in 
Scotland and Ireland were occupying the 
greater part of the time and attention of 
Parliament, were briefly these. It would 
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when the English Reform Bill was in Com- 
mittee last year, the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Buckingham (Sir Harry 
Verney), proposed a clause by which the 
right of voting at Parliamentary elections 
would be conferred upon officers employed 
in the Revenue Departments, who were 
otherwise entitled to the franchise. That 
clause was negatived almost without dis- 
eussion by the advice and recommendation 
of the present Prime Minister, and of his 
right hon. Friend the Member for South 
Lancashire, partly on the ground that by 
conferring the franchise on Revenue officers 
new influences would be introduced into 
public life, which might not be of a bene- 
ficial character, and partly because my 
right hon, Friend thought that, although 
there was a fair prima facie case in their 
favour, preliminary inquiry was desirable ; 
but chiefly because the House was anxious 
that no delay should take place in sending 
the Bill to the House of Lords, and that it 
should become law as speedily as possible. 
My hon. Friend allowed his clause to be 
negatived without a division, and for a 
time the hopes of the Revenue officers were 
doomed to disappointment. The object of 
this Bill was to relieve the public servants 
employed in the management and collection 
of Her Majesty’s Revenues from certain 
disabilities imposed by an Act of the 
Legislature in the last century. In 1782, 
shortly after the formation of the Rock- 
ingham Ministry, a Bill was introduced 
into the House of Commons for the purpose 
of better securing the freedom of election 
of Members to serve in Parliament by 
disabling them from voting at such elec- 
tious. That Bill was warmly contested 
in all its stages, but it was passed by con- 
siderable majorities, though in no one 
division were more than 110 Members 
present. At that time it was computed 
that the Revenue officers formed nearly 20 
per cent of the whole number of electors 
throughout the country. On the third 
reading of the Bill the Marquess of Rock- 
ingham stated that in no less than seventy 
boroughs the elections depended chiefly 
upon the votes of the Revenue officers, so 
that in point of fact they could influence 
140 votes in the then House of Commons. 
At present, they would, if these disabilities 
were removed, form a very insignificant 
proportion of the whole number of electors. 
Shortly after the union of Great Britain 
and Ireland the Act of 43 Geo. IIL, e. 
25, was passed, creating similar disabilities 


be in the recollection of the House that | for the sister country, and by the 7 & 8 
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Geo. IV., ec. 53, s. 9, the provisions of the | 
former Acts were amended and still farther 
extended by increasing the penalty to be 
inflicted upon a Revenue officer for voting | 
whilst in Her Majesty’s service and for 
two months subsequently, from £100 to| 
£500. Those were the enactments which 
the Bill sought to repeal. It was simply | 
and solely a Franchise Bill, and was con- 
fined to the relief of the officers in the 
Revenue Departments from a fine of £500 
and the further penalty of being for ever | 
disabled and incapable of holding or exe- 
cuting any office of trust under Her Ma- 
jesty, her heirs, and successors, to which 
they are liable for voting at elections. The 
Bill had been for some weeks in the hands | 
of Members and of the public. There had 
been no undue haste, no surprise. The 
petitions which had been presented were 
unavimously in favour of the Bill. It was 
worthy of note that those Acts affected 
one branch only of the Civil Service. The 
Treasury, Home Office, Foreign Office, 
War Office, and Admiralty were wholly 
unaffected by them. The employés in 
those Departments could exercise the fran- 
chise freely without let or hindrance, and 
with respect to the officers in the Customs, 
Post Office, and Inland Revenue, whatever 


might have been the apprehensions of Par- | 
liament in 1782 as to the special influence 
of the Crown in directing their votes, it 
was preposterous to suppose that any such 
apprehensions could reasonably be enter- 
tained in 1868 ; indeed, if there were any 


grounds for apprehending any undue 
influence from that, or from any other 
quarter, an excellent opportunity would 
have been found for making trial of the 
ballot in taking the votes of the civil 
servants of the Crown. The chief argu- 
ment used in favour of the Disabilities | 
Bill in 1782 was that the Revenue officers 
themselves desired to be relieved from the 
franchise. One of the Members for Kent | 
(Mr. Honywood) said that the Bill gave) 
universal satisfaction in the ports in that 
county, as the officers were liable to be 
dismissed from their employment if they 
dared to have an opinion of their own in 
matters of election. That argument no| 
longer held good. The Revenue officers, 
as might be seen by their petitions, con- 
sidered their continued disfranchisement | 
as a stigma and as a disgrace, and as in- | 
dicating a belief that they were under the 
control of the Government of the day, and | 
unfit to be entrusted with the franchise. 
The Revenue officers themselves were a 


Mr. Monk ‘ 
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highly educated class, possessing political 
capacity equal to, if not above, their 


fellows. They were eminently fit to be 


entrusted with the franchise, and fully 
capable of exercising it with intelligence 
and independence. They had been selected 


| by competitive examinations to fill offices 


of trust in the public service. Those 
offices they filled with credit to them. 
elves and with advantage and satisfac. 
tion to the country. He would ask the 
House whether it was not a glaring 
anomaly that these men should be deprived 
of their electoral rights upon entering Her 
Majesty's service, and that they should be 
restored to them only on being dismissed 
on account of incompetency or some grave 
and serious offence? In the face, too, of 
the wide enfranchisement by the Act of 
last year, their position would be more 


| galling and intolerable than it had hitherto 


been. He would appeal to the House 
whether this was not a necessary corollary 
of the Reform Act of last year ; he would 
appeal to the Scotch and Irish Members 
whether this was not a necessary adjunct 
to the Reform Bills for Scotland and Ire. 
land? Nothing but the good of the State 
could justify the continuance of those re- 
strictions, and he did not believe that they 
were necessary for the good government of 
the country or for the well-being of the 
public service. At that hour of the night 
it would be impossible for him to do more 
than to allude to the Report of the Com- 
missioners of Customs and Inland Revenue 
just delivered to Members. Some of the 
arguments were inapplicable to the Bill, 
others might easily be refuted. But he 


| must eall the attention of the House to 


the remarkable absence of any Report 
from the Post Office. | ‘‘ Move, move !”’] 
In deference to the wishes of the House, 
he would at once move that Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Monk.) 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH moved the 


| adjournment of the debate. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought it was utterly im- 
possible at that hour of the night to discuss 
a measure of so serious a character. He 
wished to explain and apologize to the 
House for his absence when the Bill stood 
for a second reading the other day. It 
came on at an earlier hour than was usual 
for the first Order of the Day, and he was 
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not prepared for its coming on so soon.! Question again proposed, “That Mr. 
He was on his way to the House, but was | Speaker do now leave the Chair.’’ 
unexpectedly detained, and reached ver , 

soon —— twelve o’clock, but found m = a a wp upactays te OR moved, 
second reading had been agreed to without | ae SD TE SS RE ARGH 
any discussion. The hon. Member for | 
Gloucester (Mr. Monk) had on that occasion 
an ample opportunity for detailing the 
reasons for reading the Bill a second time 
—indeed, the Bill might have occupied the 
whole day ; and if he had gone on with his 
speech he would have had the advantage 
of the presence of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Lancashire, 
who came into the House a few minutes 
after he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
did. A few minutes ago he had received 
a message from that right hon. Gentleman 
to the effect that he understood from the 
hon. Member for Chatham (Mr, Otway), 
whose name was on the back of the Bill, 
that it would not be proceeded with to- 
night, and the right hon. Gentleman had 


Motion made, and Question, ‘* That 
this House do now adjourn,” — (Lord 
| Edwin Hill- Trevor :)—after some discus- 
sion, put, and negatived. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
| Speaker do now leave the Chair.”’ 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”— (Jf. 
Powell.) 

After further discussion, the House di- 

| vided :—Ayes 33; Noes 42: Majority 9. 


Main Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. MONK said, that if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer thought, after what had 
|happened, he (Mr. Monk) had a claim 
upon the Government, he should be happy 
left the House on that understanding. On | to allow the debate to be now adjourned, 
the same understanding he had told a|and he would put the Motion down for 
number of his Friends who intended to | Monday. Fe . 
support him in opposing the Bill that they! THe CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
were at liberty to leave. Ile therefore | QUER said, he thought the question very 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would have no | Worthy of discussion, and he should be 
hesitation in aceeding to the adjournment glad to hear it fully discussed. He had no 
of the debate. objection to the proposal of the hon, Gen- 


Mz. OTWAY explained that he had a tleman. 

short conversation with the right hon. Committee deferred till Monday next. 

Member for South Lancashire, who in- House adjourned at Two o'clock, 
formed him that, being very much tired, till Monday next. 
he could not wait for a long discussion, : 
upon which he said he would ask the hon. 
Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) not to 
proceed with the Bill; but the right hon. 
Gentleman left the House before he had 
the opportunity of learning the result of 
that communication, which was that his 
hon. Friend intended to persevere in his 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, June 15, 1868. 


Motion. He thought it would be impos- 
sible now to persist in going into Com- 
mittee when the Government declined to 
discuss the principle of the Bill. 

Mr. CLAY said, he thought his hon. 


Friend could not, in Parliamentary cour- | 


tesy, resist the adjournment of the debate, 
but he hoped a Morning Sitting would be 


appointed for the Bill, which excited con- | Gonmittee—Sale of Poisons and Pharmacy Act 


siderable interest among the large class | 


whom it concerned. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 


the Debate be now adjourned.” — (J/r, 
Sclater- Booth.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 36; Noes 


MINUTES.}—Sexrect Commitrre—On Artizans’ 
and Labourers’ Dwellings, The Marquess of 
Bath added. 

Posuic Bitts—First Reading—Metropolitan Re- 
gulations * (149) ; Metropolitan Roads * (150) ; 
Industrial Schools Act (1866) Amendment * 

151). 

schond Reading — County Courts (Admiralty 
Jurisdiction) (108); Unclaimed Prize Money 
(India) * (121). 


Amendment * (103-148). 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—OBSERVATIONS. 
ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 


Eart STANHOPE rose to call the 


| Attention of the House to the Report of 


'the Public Schools Commission in 1864, 
! 
8D 


52: Majority 16. 
VOL, CXCII. 


[THIRD SERIES. | 
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with the View to some further Measures 
beyond the Bill now pending in Parliament ; 
and to move for Copies of any Petitions or 
Memorials on the subject of Public Schools 
which have been received by Her Majesty’s 
Government since the Ist of July, 1866. 
He had no intention of discussing the Bill 
now pending in the other House—had he 
desired to do so he should certainly have 
waited until it came before their Lordships ; 
but all he had to say about the Bill was 
that he heartily wished it success, for it was 
substantially the measure which was framed 
two years ago by a Select Committee of 
their Lordships’ House, to which the Bill 
introduced on behalf of the Government 
by his noble Friend (the Earl of Derby) 
was referred. As the Bill was received 
from the Government, it was intended to 
legislate for a great number of cases ; but 
the Committee adopted a more general and 
he thought a much sounder principle—that 
of leaving each case to be decided as it arose 
by a Commission which commanded conti- 
dence. It was on that principle the Bill 
which had been introduced into the Com- 
mons this year was framed, and he trusted 
it would come to their Lordships without 
any material alteration. But, important 


though the Bill was, it gave no power to 


the Commission it appointed to deal with 
the question of the course of studies at 
public schools. Yet the subject occupied 
much of the time of the Commission of 
1864, and no one would deny that it was 
one of paramount importance. He did not 
complain that no power over the course of 
studies was given to the Commission, for 
the subject was one which properly be- 
longed to the governing body of a school, 
and he diselaimed all idea of constraint or 
compulsion. The question he desired to 
submit to their Lordships was whether, 
without any constraint or compulsion, some 


measures of a practical character might not , 


be introduced which might facilitate the im- 
provements we desired to see effected in the 
course of studies, and which might enable 
the governors of public schools to do what 
he believed many of them were desirous of 
doing. It did seem most essential, as 
was well urged by the Commissioners’ Re- 
port of 1864, that the studies of the public 
schools should continue to have a classical 
basis, and that they should still proceed 
from the languages of Greece and of Rome. 
A striking testimony to the value of that 
classical foundation, even where the teach- 
ing was of a far less elevated order, was 
supplied incidentally in that other Report 
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of the Commissioners on Endowed Schools, 
so ably presided over by his noble Friend 
opposite (Lord Taunton). In one passage 
the Commissioners said of such schools— 
and the words though few are most weighty 
—‘* Where Latin is best taught French 
and mathematics are best taught also, 
Where Latin is not taught, other subjects 
are rarely well taught.’’ While concurring 
in the desire that Greek and Latin studies 
should be made the foundation of the curri- 
culum of these schools, he would say it 
did not follow that they should be, as they 
were fifty years ago the only studies, It 
was gratifying to find how many other 
branches of study recommended by the 
Commission of 1864 were being taught. 
Until 1836 mathematics were not taught 
at Eton; it was only provided that the 
writing master might be permitted to add 
them to his other teaching. It would 
appear incredible in the wext age that the 
countrymen of Sir Isaac Newton could be 
content to leave mathematics at this great 
public school to be a mere makeweight 
and appendage to the duties of the writing 
master. Since then, both at Eton and 
other public schools, mathematics had be- 
come part of the school course. Modern 
languages had also been introduced at 
Eton. It was not the least of the many 
services which the Prinee Consort had 
rendered to the cause of intellectual pro- 


Observations. 


| gress in this country that he had founded 


prizes at Eton for the study of modern 
languages. Notwithstanding these prizes, 
the study of French had been pursued at 
Eton under, he might say, great discou- 
ragement from the school authorities. But 
at present it was otherwise. Since the 
subject was last discussed by their Lord- 
ships, French had been made a neces- 
sary part of the school course. If dis- 
paraging terms were to be used of Eton, 
they could apply only to the past, and not 
to the present or future; for the system 
had undergone a most salutary change, 
and it was probable—nay, more, he would 
say certain—that Eton would henceforth 
take the lead in all improvements of 
study. Modern history and geography had 
been introduced, and natural science had 


-made more progress at Eton and other 


public schools than he could have ventured 
to anticipate. When he last addressed 
their Lordships on this subject he expressed 
doubts whether natural science could be 
introduced into the course of studies; but 
now he found with great pleasure that this 
object was actually accomplished. Accord: 
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jing to a Return kindly supplied to him by 
the Provost of Eton— 

“ French is taught compulsorily throughout the 
school to the top of Division4. The first three 
divisions comprise together just 100 boys. Some 
branch of physical science is taught compulsorily 
throughout the fifth form to the top of Division 4. 
The branches now being taught are physical geo- 
graphy, mechanics, hydrostatics, optics, astro- 
nomy. These divisions (4 to 11) comprise about 
280 boys.” 

In fact, so many new branches of study 
had been introduced that it had become 
absolutely necessary to consider what por- 
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tions of the present curriculum could be 
laid aside while retaining the classical | 
foundation—for the conclusion was irre- | 
sistible, that, with due regard to the health 
and physical training of the boys, it was | 
impossible to increase materially the time 
devoted to study. Much might be done 
by increased application and by improved 
methods of teaching ; but substantially the 
question was what branches of study were 
to be given up for the branches which | 
were to be adopted. He could not but | 


think it was desirable with that view to! 
deal with the practice of Greek composi- | 
tion in prose and in verse, which he be- 
lieved could be wholly set aside. 
composition might be, 


Latin | 
not 
but restrained within smaller bounds, and | 
especially should it be confined to those | 
who showed an aptitude for it. But he} 
maintained there was no good argument 
for continuing the practice of composition | 
inGreek verse. To illustrate that point | 
he would take the case of the noble Earl | 
the late Prime Minister (the Earl of 
Derby), who, it was universally allowed, 
had gained great credit by his spirited and 
successful translation of the Iliad into 
English verse, and who, he might remark | 
in passing, would greatly gratify gentle- 
‘men of all political parties if he would | 
employ his present leisure in translating 
the Odyssey also. Now, supposing that 
the noble Earl, instead of giving an Eng- | 
lish version of the Iliad, had been so misled 
by his school recollections as to have un- | 
dertaken the translation of Paradise Lost | 
into Greek iambics, he would doubtless | 
have been subjected to very disparaging | 
remarks—and, indeed, he observed that | 
the very idea caused his noble Friend to | 
smile. A very painful impression was in | 
like manner produced on his mind by the 
description of the ludicrous efforts of a| 
school-boy who, being required to cele- | 
brate the inauguration of a neighbouring 
railway in some prize verses, endeavoured 


set aside, | 


| 
| 


| exact knowledge of the Latin language. 
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to convey the notion of a railway in 
pure and classical Greek; and it cer- 
tainly was a strong condemnation of the 
system that, whereas other branches of 


| study, if pursued in after-life, brought 


praise and honour to those who cultivated 
them, the pursuit of Greek and Latin 
composition would be productive of ridi- 
cule, Then when so many other branches 
of study demanded our attention, what 
argument could be adduced in favour of 
continuing this system of Greek and Latin 
composition at our public schools? The 
sole argument which he had heard was 
that it tended to promote good scholar- 
ship. But was that the fact? He would 


| venture to bring forward evidence to the 


contrary, and he felt sure it would be lis- 
tened to with respect by their Lordships. 
There was a very important letter, dated 
the 8th of November, 1862, from Dr. 
Whewell, the late Master of Trinity Col- 
lege. It would be found in the second 
volume of the Commission of 1862. In 
that letter Dr. Whewell said— 


‘*The very great amount of time and care 
which is bestowed on this accomplishment [of 


| writing Latin verses] is disproportioned to the 


value of it as a condition and element of an 
Still 


| more are the writing of Greek prose and Greek 


verse not necessary to the scholar ; and it can- 
not be doubted that a most exact knowledge of 
Greek may exist in persons who could not fluently 


| translate Addison into Greek prose or Pope into 


Greek verse The great amount of time and 
attention bestowed on these accomplishments in 
this University has, I think, an unfavourable 
effect upon the knowledge of classical literature 
which our scholars acquire. The result of its 
occupying so much of their time is that they 
bestow comparatively little of their time and 
thoughts upon the reading of Greek and Latin 
authors with a view to their matter. They are 
much better acquainted with the Greek and Latia 
written by themselves and their companions than 
with any Greek or Latin written by ancient 
authors.” —[p. 43.] 


He trusted their Lordships would mark 
well these words. If even Greek and 
Latin scholarship were to be taken as the 
sole and entire aim of public schools, see 
what so high an authority pronounced to 
be the effect upon that scholarship of the 
system of Greek and Latin composition. 
Dr. Wheweil declared that it was actually 
unfavourable. The result of that system 
was in general to make the scholars mere 
copyists of copies—to turn them from the 
study of such writers as Virgil to the 
study of such writers as Vincent Bourne- 
If he wished to describe our present sys- 
tem of compulsory compositions in Greek 
3$D2 
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and Latin by two words only, he would 
take the two words in which that great 
critic Boileau described some bad poets of 
his time—he bade us to beware of their 
“sterile abundance.” Nothing certainly 
could be more abundant than the crop of 
Greek and Latin verses at our Universities 
and publie schools ; nothing could be more 
sterile than the supposed advantages they 
brought. Why was the existing system 
maintained ? He thought he could clearly 
show that some of our greatest public 
schools were themselves disinclined to 
encourage or extend it. Jere, for in- 
stance, were some extracts from a circular 
letter, dated April 10, 1867, and addressed 
by the very able Head Master of Harrow, 
Dr. Butler, ‘‘ to masters and tutors en- 
gaged in preparing boys for Harrow.’’ He 
said— 

“It may be convenient for you to receive early 
information of an important change which we 
propose to introduce into our school instruction. 
Boys in the fourth form will be henceforward ex- 
empted from Latin verses altogether. In the 
shells the great majority will be exempted ; in- 
struction in verses being reserved for such young 
boys in this part of the school as shall appear to 
their tutors to have a decided talent for them.” 
Dr. Butler then proceeded to show that 
by some other classes Latin versification 


might be still pursued ; and he said in his 
final paragraph— 


“ You will not, I trust, infer from this circular 


that I am an opponent of Latin verses. On the 
contrary, I have a strong sense of their value as 
a means of imparting and developing a taste for 
refined scholarship. But experience has convinced 
me that with a very large proportion of our boys 
they are thrown away, and | cannot resist the 
conclusion that the intellectual interests of this 
large number demand some modification in our 
long-established system.” 


The reason why the present system was 
continued was that the public schools were 
looking to the Universities, while the Uni- 
versities were looking to the public schools. 
Each expected the other to make the first 
step. Anyone conversant with our public 
schools, if interrogated as to the reason 
why the system of Greek composition, 
which had become the laughing-stock of 
the best scholars of France and Germany, 
was still continued in this country, would 
reply that the public schools were bound 
to train boys for the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, where prizes were 
awarded for Greek composition—as the 
Porson Prize at Cambridge and the 
Gaisford Prize at Oxford—and where 
Fellowships and other posts of dignity 


and profit were to some extent depend- 
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(ent upon such acquirements; and there- 


fore that if such instruction were not 
given the boys would not learn what they 
expected, and would be sent elsewhere, 
If, on the other hand, any one at the 
Universities were asked why any encou- 
ragement was still afforded to Greek 
verses, the answer might be—‘ Why, 
what can we do? Is not this the very 
accomplishment to which the young men 
who come to us from public schools have 
been most carefully trained? Would it 
be fair to exelude them from the chance of 
obtaining academical distinction from that 
branch of classical study to which they 
have previously given so much of their 
time and care? There was much force and 
weight in those arguments urged on both 
sides; and though both the publie schools 
and the Universities might desire a change 
of system neither of those bodies could effect 
it singly. There was, however, a practical 
suggestion which much reflection had led 
him to think would meet the difficulty ; 
and he desired to submit it to their Lord- 
ships’ attention. The Public Schools Com- 
mission, as he had reminded their Lord- 
ships, had nothing whatever to do with the 
course of study; and what he desired to 
submit to the House and to the Govern- 
ment was, that when the Publie Schools 
Bill had been in operation for- some time 
—say after an interval of a year or more 
—there should be nominated another Com- 
mission, consisting solely of persons con- 
nected with the governing or teaching 
bodies of the publie schools, and with the 
governing or teaching bodies of the Uni- 
versities. He would have no one on the 
Commission who was not connected with 
either the schools or the Colleges, because 
he thought there ought to be nothing like 
pressure in the case. If a Commission of 
able men wholly connected with the public 
schools and the Colleges were so appointed, 
and if, assisted by an able secretary, they 
met from time to time, he thought it highly 
probable that great improvements would be 
made in the course of study, He did not 
mean to suggest that the Report of the 
Commission should be binding on the go- 
verning bodies ; but they would have an 
opportunity of considering it, and he had 
no doubt that good results would follow. 
If it was true — and he thought it could 
not be denied —- that those public bodies 
were desirous of finding time for the 
more important branches of study, with- 
out trenching unduly on the hours of ex- 
ercise and recreation which it was im- 
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portant to preserve — if it was true that) Their Lordships would remember the noble 


those public bodies were desirous of im- 


provements, and yet could not effect them | 


singly, he asserted that there was no other 
means by which improvements in the course 


of study could be brought about than by) 


giving those bodies an opportunity of dis- 
cussing details with the view of retrench- 
ing superfluities in other branches in order 
to obtain time for those more important 
subjects to which he had adverted. He 
owned there was one reflection which oc- 
curred to him with great foree on reading 
passages in the Report recently presented 
in reference to Endowed Schools. He 
thought it very striking to observe how 
very much—and he said it to their honour 
—the middle class of this country at the 
endowed schools were striving to obtain 
intellectual superiority, and to push for- 
ward for an intellectual lead. Now, he 


words used by Lord Bacon—WMulti per- 
transibunt et augebitur scientia. Some 
short time ago he took occasion to explain 
to his noble Friend the President of the 
Council the object he had in view. He 
was very far from expecting his noble 
Friend on the part of the Government 
to give him any definite reply at pre- 
sent. He was well aware how numerous 
and pressing were the subjects which now 
occupied the attention of the Government ; 
but he hoped he might hear from his noble 
Friend the assurance that this matter 
would not hereafter be neglected. He 
thought, moreover, that he was justified 
in bringing the question under the con- 
sideration of their Lordships, because 


| there could be no place better fitted for 


| its discussion than an assembly in which 


would desire that the sons of the gentry | 


of this country should maintain, as here- 
tofore, the leading position in public 
affairs—that they should be, as they had 
hitherto been, the leaders in the intel- 
lectual and political movements of this 
country. If they were to do so-—and he 
did not doubt that such was their desire— 
it must be by honourable competition in 
those useful courses of study in which the 
youth of the middle class were striving to 
excel them. In the endowed schools they 
found young men studying the principles 
that regulate the wealth of nations in the 
admirable work of Adam Smith ; diseern- 
ing the early revolutions of this planet, 
and the substances that go to compose it 
in the recent discoveries of Murchison and 


there were so many Prelates who, so 
greatly to their honour and credit, had at 
the outset of their careers been teachers of 
youth in our public schools and Colleges. 
The education in those institutions was of 
immense importance; for there was nothing 
which conduced, in the long run, moro 
effectually to the object their Lordships 


all had in view—to maintain unimpaired 


Lyell; or with Airey and Adams and | 


other eminent astronomers exploring the 


still sublimer rules which are obeyed in the | 


starry sphere, and which enable us, mere 


atoms, to calculate with minute precision | 


the slightest movements of the heavenly 
bodies. When the young men studying 
these objects at the middle-class seminaries 
came to compete with those from the 
publie schools, that competition should 
find the latter engaged in the same course 
with perhaps still superior advantages of 
study. Let not that competition find our 
grandsons as it would have found our 
grandfathers—toiling merely in the com- 
position of wearisome Greek iambics, or 
explaining in full detail the five varieties 
of the Asclepiadean metres! Let it be 


remembered, also, that those studies of | 


imitative verse and prose were naturally 
Stationary, while science was progressive. 


‘ 


the greatness of the English nation and of 
the English name. 


Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for, Copies of any Petitions or 
Memorials on the Subject of Public Schools which 
have been received by Iler Majesty's Govern- 
ment since the Ist of July, 1866.”—( The Earl 
Stanhope.) 


Tur Eart or CLARENDON said, that 
as one who took a great interest in our 
public schools, he could not help express- 
ing his thanks to his noble Friend for 
having again brought this question before 
their Lordships. The noble Earl (Earl 
Stanhope) had alluded to the Report of 
the Commission over which he (the Earl 
of Clarendon) had had the honour to pre- 
side. That Report was the result of a very 
laborious and impartial inquiry, in the 
course of which evidence was taken of a 
very remarkable character; but he re- 
gretted to say that hitherto the labours of 
the Commission had been almost barren of 
results. A Bill was brought in and referred 
to a Select Committee. [He admitted that 
the measure was much improved by the 
Committee. Machinery was introduced by 
which great and important reforms might 
have been effected ; but, to the regret and 
surprise of those interested in the public 
schools, valuable clauses were struck out 
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by their Lordships after the Bill came from | of our public school education. He would 
the Select Committee. It was now two | not weary them with any further quotations 
years since that Bill had passed their Lord- | from the Report or the evidence; but he 
ships’ House; and although during the | had quoted enough to show that an eduea- 
last two Sessions the House of Commons | tion confined to Latin and Geeek was unna- 
had been almost exclusively engaged in | tural ; that, though these were everywhere 
the discussion of questions of Reform, he! professed to be taught, they were not 
thought that if the Government had been | taught thoroughly ; and that, in any case, 
earnest on the subject, and had attached | it was a miserable mis-spending of the 
to the Bill of last year the importance it best years of a boy’s life. They were all 
deserved, there would have been no insur- | agreed that the study of Latin and Greek 
mountable difficulty in passing it. This | should be the basis of a liberal education, 
Session the Bill had been introduced in the | He was convinced that if these were 
House of Commons and had been referred | taught upon a better system, there would 
to a Select Committee; but whether, after | be abundance of time for them and for 
coming down from the Committee, it would | studies which were more directly fitted for 
undergo another discussion and reach their | boys for the practical age in which they 
Lordships in time for consideration, or | lived; and, without overtaxing the brain 
whether it would be one of those measures | or encroaching upon the recreation of boys, 
abandoned at the close of the Session, he | they might be much better qualified than 
was of course unable to say. Sure he| they now were for the battle of life. He 
was, however, that no further delay ought | would not follow his noble Friend into the 
to occur in legislation which was univer- | details of Latin and Greek composition and 
sally admitted to be necessary, and in| verse-making, because he could not quite 
which the middle classes of this country | agree with his noble Friend that there was 
took a great interest, notwithstanding the | any practical utility in such a discussion, 
strange apathy with which it appeared to! Nor could he concur with his noble Friend 
be viewed by the country, and particu-| in thinking that such a Commission as he 
larly by the parents of children who would | desired to appoint would be useful at the 
be affected by the public school system of! present moment. Hereafter it might be of 
education. To show how deeply interested | use; but just now the whole subject of 
parents were in improving that system, | education had been overloaded by inquiry, 
he would quote a single passage from the | and the time had arrived when investiga- 
Report of the Publie Schools Commis- | tion might safely be suspended, and when 
sion— legislative action should properly follow. 
: _ | What was really wanted was the passing 
“Ifa youth, after four or five years spent in | of this Bill, re-constituting the governing 

school, quits it at nineteen, unable to construe an . Ph ; 
bodies ; and by and by the time might 


easy bit of Latin or Greek without the help of a , ; 
dictionary, or to write Latin grammatically, almost | arrive when a further number of profes- 


ignorant of geography and of the history of his; sional men might be appointed, as his 
own country, unacquainted with any modern lan-| yoble Friend suggested. At the present 
guage but his own, and hardly competent to write | 1. oment he thought there was some risk 


English correctly, to do a simple sum, or stumble . f 
through an easy proposition of Euclid, a total | that the chances of a sounder system 0 
stranger to the laws which govern the physical | education would be rather retarded than 


world and to its structure, with an eye and hand promoted, if men of such eminence and 
unpractised in drawing, and without knowing a authority as his noble Friend desired to 
note of music, with an uncultivated mind and no ° . 

appoint were to commit themselves very 


taste for reading or observation, his intellectual ; hee 
education must certainly be accounted a failure, strongly in favour of the existing system. 


though there may be no fault to find with his prin- | A Report by them wouid have such wei ht 
: d I I Jy , ' 
eles, character, yo em be Ny no means | upon the new governing bodies and the 
intend to represent this as a type of the ordinary | : cans nper 
product of English public school education ; but, “tit aoe wigpen a to ere 
speaking both from the evidence we have received than advance the re orm 0 re existing 
and from the opportunities of observation open to system. It was also quite true that some 
all, we must say that it is a type much more com-!| of the schools had not been inactive or 
mon than it ought to be, making ample allowance | ; ; ini i 
, unmindful of public opinion, so far as it 
for the difficulties before referred to, and that the had been slichted by ve inquiries of the 


proportion of failures is therefore unduly large.” .% ‘ = 
yiws’ | Commission. His noble Friend had alluded 


He thought he could appeal to many of | to some of these. At Rugby natural sei- 

their Lordships whether there was any ex- | ence and modern languages were now part 

aggeration in this description of the results | of the regular course. At Harrow that 
i 
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cruel infliction of verse-making upon boys, 
who had about as much aptitude for mak- 
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" ing verses as they had for flying in the 


air, was now greatly abated. Modern lan- 
guages had also been introduced: and he 
was glad to hear that great changes were 
in contemplation — he feared, rather than 
in active operation — at Eton. [Earl 
Stannore: French is now compulsory. } 
He was glad to hear the fact quoted by 
his noble Friend, as a triumph of the new 
system, that 100 boys were now studying 
French compulsorily at Eton. [Earl 
Stanmore : 180.] Such a fact showed that 
public opinion had operated upon the pub- 
lie schools, and that they could act inde- 
pendently of other bodies. The great point, 
in his opinion, was to see the governing 
bodies re-constituted, and the new system 
brought into action, not in opposition to 
the Head Masters, but in concert with 
them, and profiting by their knowledge. 
When such a system had been brought 
into operation, the time might arrive for 
appointing such a Commission as his noble 
Friend suggested ; and he believed that 
the very men who would now be put upon 
it would be better fitted a year hence to 
undertake the task. A great change of 
opinion was in progress, and the volume of 
essays upon publie education, which no 
doubt most of their Lordships had seen, 
would greatly assist in promoting that 
change. What was wanted was to infuse 
such new life into our public schools as 
would be able to deal vigorously with ex- 
isting prejudices. This could only be done 
by legislation, and if his noble Friend’s 
speech had the effect of contributing to tlhe 
passing of the Bill now before the other 
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sion ; indeed, so much time was consumed 


‘in investigation that the Bill could not be 


House this year, he would have done bet- | 


ter service than by promoting further in- 
quiry. 

Tne Duxe or MARLBOROUGH was 
glad that his noble Friend had alluded to 
the Bill which was the practical result of 
the inquiry of the Publie Schools Commis- 
sion, over which bis noble Friend had him- 
self so ably presided. They must remem- 
ber that the Bill to carry out the recom- 
mendation of the Commission had been in- 
troduced into Parliament in three sueces- 
sive Sessions. In 1865 the noble Earl 
who has just sat down (the Earl of 


Clarendon) presented the Report of the| 


Commission and a Bill which was the eom- 
plement of that Report followed upon it. 


| 


further proceeded with. In 1866 the late 
Government, acting consistently with what 
they had done in the preceding Session, 
re-introduced the Bill into this House, and 
it was passed and sent down to the Com- 
mons; but, owing to the change of Go- 
vernment, the further progress of the Bill 
was stopped. The noble Earl (the Earl of 
Clarendon), however, was hardly fair to 
the Government of which his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Derby) was the head, when 
he said that if they had used a little more 
exertion they might have secured the pass- 
ing of the Bill; for in 1867 his noble 
Friend introduced the Bill on the 7th of 
February, immediately after the meeting 
of Parliament ; the third reading passed 
on the 8th of March; and it was sent 
dewn to the other House of Parliament. 
Anybody who remembered the proceedings 
of the other House last Session must be 
fully conscious how the time of the other 
House was overtasked with the discussion 
on the Reform Bill, and could not be sur- 
prised that a measure of this importance, 
occupying the whole time of Parliament, 
precluded the fair consideration of any 
other measure. Therefore, considering the 
magnitude of the question, he was bound 
to say the Government of his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Derby) used every exertion to 
pass their measure; and one of the first 
acts of the present Government this Ses- 
sion was to re-introduce the Bill in the 
House of Commons, where it was now under 
consideration. Their Lordships would, of 
course, listen with the greatest respect to 
everything which fell from his noble Friend 
(Earl Stanhope) on the subject of educa- 
tion in public schools ; but, at the same 
time, considering Parliament was already 
engaged in legislating on the subject, he 
thought it would have been better if his 
noble Friend had postponed his observa- 
tions until the Bill had come from the 
Commons, where it was being considered, 
and perhaps considerably changed, by a 
Select Committee. The Commissioners 
had strongly and wisely urged the mo- 
dernizing of the studies in public schools; 
and the mere introduction of a Bill to carry 
out the Report of the Commissioners in 
three successive Sessions had already ex- 


| ercised a beneficial influence on the govern- 


That Bill was referred to a Select Com- | 
mittee and underwent a laborious investi- 


gation during the greater part of the Ses- 





‘ 


ing bodies. At both Eton and Harrow 
the course of instruction had been modi- 
fied ; and the result so far induced him to 
recommend their Lordships not to presa the 
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heads of schools too far, but to deal with 
them very tenderly. The noble Earl op- 
posite (the Earl of Clarendon) had ad. 
mitted that his original Bill had been im- 
proved by the Select Committee to which 
it was referred ; it was, therefore, reason- 
able to hope the present measure would 
introduce into the government of public 
schools those salutary changes so ably ad- 
vocated by the noble Earl. He was sure 


his noble Friend would not press him, | 
under the circumstances, to give a reply | 


on behalf of the Government to his state- 


ment; and, respecting his request for | 
Papers, he assured him that no memorials | 


whatever on the subject had been received 
by the Government. 


Lorp LYTTELTON said, he thought | 


that his noble Friend (Earl Stanhope) was 
wrong on one point, when he said that the 
Bill now before the Legislature gave the 
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‘position. He disagreed from the opinion— 
eminent though the person (Dr. Whewell) 
‘was who had given it—that the boys in. 
public schools and at the Universities were 
‘in the habit of imitating the Latin verses 
of each other rather than of the ancients, 
It was admitted on all hands, that too 
much time was now given to Greek and 
Latin composition, and he and those who 
thought with him, were prepared to see al- 
lotted to them a diminished portion of time 
—but not that they should be altogether 
|disregarded. It would no doubt be strange 
if, as his noble Friend had said, Paradise 
Lost should be translated into Greek iam- 
bics, but a translation of it into Greek 
hexameters would not be at all absurd; 
indeed, if time were given him, he would 
|undertake to do it himself, in a manner 
| he hoped his noble Friend should approve. 


The noble Earl had referred, in ridicule, to 


Observations. 


Commissioners no power to deal with the | the idea of the account of the opening of a 
studies of the schools; for one of the/| railway being rendered into Greek verse. 
clauses expressly gave the Commissioners | Well, he would say that one of the most 
power to make regulations with respect to | beautiful modern Latin compositions ever 


the introduction of new classes of studies. 
Tue Eart or MALMESBURY rose to 
Order. The noble Lord was not in Order 
in discussing the details of a Bill which 
was now in the other House of Parliament. 
Lorp LYTTELTON said, he asked 
leave of the House to point out, as the 
noble Earl] had already referred to the Bill, 
that the governing bodies and the Com- 
missioners had power to make regulations 
concerning studies ; and, that being so, he 
contended a measure such as that pro- 
posed by the noble Earl was not needed. 
As regarded the Bill, he desired to express 
his regret that it had been hitherto dropped, 
and his hope that it would pass this Ses- 
sion and become law. He believed that it 
was the necessary and the adequate sequel 
to the Commission, which could not be said 
to be a failure till this Bill had been con- 
sidered on its merits and rejected by Par- 
liament. He thought the chief difference 
between his noble Friend and the late Com- 
mission was as to the time necessary for 
the different studies. His noble Friend 
argued that there was not time for the 
new studies, unless at the expense of the 
old ones. Now in the Report he would 
find a carefully prepared scheme with re- 
spect to Eton, in which the new studies 
were introduced, without any unnecessary 
curtailment of the time given to the old 
ones. He regretted that the noble Earl 
had shown himself as inveterate an op- 
ponent as ever of Greek and Latin com- 


The Duke of Marlborough 


seen was a minute description of a steam 
| engine, in hexameters, by the present Bishop 
| of Rochester; and if that could be done in 
Latin verse much more might be accom- 
| plished in the more potent and flexible lan- 
| guage of Greece. All he desired was that 
Greek and Latin composition should be 
' treated just the same as physical science, 
modern languages, &c. No doubt it was 
lamentable to hear of a grown-up man who, 
born with a strong natural turn for science, 
had been compelled, during all the best 
' learning years of his life, to occupy himself 
only with studies to which he was disin- 
clined, without opportunity of following 
that natural turn; and therefore he de- 
sired that all branches of knowledge should 
be placed so far on the same footing, that 
there should be opportunity for all. Such 
boys as had a taste for classical composition 
should be able to indulge it ; while others 
whose inclinations were for science, or 
| physics, or modern languages, should re- 
i eeive full encouragement to acquire them. 
He thought that the chief responsibility 
‘for inaugurating a change upon the pre- 
sent system rested with the Universities. 
Until they awarded not only honours—for 
'that was already done—but a fair pro- 
portion of emoluments, to other subjects 
besides the classics, it was hopeless to ex- 
pect that the study of Greek and Latin 
| would cease to occupy the almost ex- 
elusive attention of schoolmasters. The 
schools must necessarily devote the greatest 
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attention to those subjects which were in | 
the greatest favour in the Universities. 

Eart STANIOPE wished to say in| 
reference to the observations of his noble 
Friend opposite (the Earl of Clarendon), 
that he had not in any case contemplated 
the immediate appointment of a Commis- 
sion. [He had been careful to explain that | 
he did not wish for its appointment for a 
year or more after the first Commission to | 
be appointed under the Public School Bill 
had been at work for some time. His ob- | 
ject had been in @ great measure attained | 
by the opinions which he had elicited. After 
the discussion that had been held, and on 
learning from the noble Duke that no} 
petitions or memorials had been received by | 
Her Majesty’s Government since the Ist 


of July, 1866, he should withdraw his 
Motion. 
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time, and which fully occupied the atten- 
tion of Parliament. After the close of the 
Session, a Commission was appointed for 
the purpose of considering this among other 
important subjects connected with the law, 


and Pharmacy Act. 


!and he should have been more satisfied had 


the present Bill not been introduced until 
after the Report of that Commission had 
As, however, there was evi- 
dently a strong feeling throughout the 


‘country in favour of some Admiralty juris- 


diction being conferred upon the County 
Courts, and as the House of Commons had 


| passed the present measure, he should not 
| wish to oppose the second reading of the 


Bill. While assenting to the second read- 
ing of the Bill, however, he should reserve 
to himself the right of proposing several 
Amendments upon it in Committee. 


Lorv CHELMSFORD also thought 


‘that it would have been desirable to have 


Motion (by Leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


COUNTY COURTS ADMIRALTY JURIS- 
DICTION BILL. ( The Earl Granville) 
(xo. 108.) sECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Reading 
read. 


Earns GRANVILLE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, ex- 
plained that the object of the measure was | 


to transfer to County Courts, nominated 
and appointed by Her Majesty in Council, | 
the power and jurisdiction given to two 
Justices and a County Court Judge by cer- 
tain sections of the Merchant Shipping 
Act 1854, and the Merchant Shipping Act 
Amendment Act 1862. The operation of 
the Bill would be to enable small suitors in 
Admiralty cases to make their claims before 
County Courts. To enable the Judge to! 
perform his functions satisfactorily, he was 
to be aided by assessors, who were to be 
approved by the Judge of the High Court 
of Admiralty. An appeal lay from the 
County Court to the High Court of Ad- 
miralty, 


Moved, ‘* That the Bill be now read 2*,”’ 
—(Earl Granville.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that | 
in the course of last Session a Bill was in- 
troduced by the Government into the other 
House of Parliament for the purpose of | 
giving County Courts jurisdiction in Ad- | 
wiralty cases ; but the measure was obliged 
to be placed in abeyance in consequence of 
the exciting subjects which arose at that | 


| deferred legislation upon this subject until 
|after the Report of the Commission had 
| been presented. 
‘impose this additional labour upon the 
| County Court Judges, whom he might de- 
scribe as judicial beasts of burden, upon 
| whom, whenever any new work of judicial 
| business was devised, and it was not known 
| to whom to allot it, the burden was thrown. 


He thought it unfair to 


He objected to the Admiralty jurisdiction 


|in Liverpool being conferred upon the Court 
of Passage, and to the large fees likely to 
| arise out of the litigation being given to 
| the corporation of that town. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
proposed to introduce an Amendment in 
Committee relative to the Liverpool Court 
of Passage. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. 


SALE -OF POISONS AND PHARMACY 
ACT. (The Earl Granville.) 
(xo. 103.) comMitTeE. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 

Eart GRANVILLE explained that the 
object of the Bill was to provide for the 
safety of the public by compelling all per- 
sons keeping shop for the sale of poisons, 
and all chemists and druggists to undergo 


|an examination before the Pharmaceutical 


Society of Great Britain as to their practi- 
cal knowledge; and no person was to be 
permitted to keep a shop for the sale of 
poisonous drugs, or to call himself a ‘‘ che- 
mist and druggist’’ unless duly certified. 
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The Bill proposed the further precautions} the Privy Council. He concurred in the 
of requiring that every box or bottle in| view that it would be better to look to these 
which any poison was sold should be la-| regulations as the means of effecting gene. 
belled with the name of the article, the| ral security in point of detail than to at. 
word ‘* poison,’’ and the name and address| tempt the embodiment of every minute 
of the seller. The Bill further proposed | provision in the strict terms of an Act of 
Amendments on the 15 & 16 Vict. c. 56,| Parliament. He rather questioned whether 
known as ** The Pharmacy Act.”’ | the noble Earl (Earl Granville) had included 

Moved, * Phat the Bil be now read ga} in the Schedule of the Bill all the poisons 
—(Earl Granville.) | which were sold and used to the destruction 

( | of human life. For instance, there was 

Lorv VAUX or HARROWDEN ex-| ample evidence that opium and its prepara- 
pressed his general concurrence in the Bill, tions were most extensively sold in several 
and his wish that its provisions might be} parts of England. It was not only largely 


extended to Ireland. 
Eart GRANVILLE said, as far as he 
was concerned, he should only be too happy 


to extend the operation of the Bill to Ire- | 
land on the suggestion of so high an autho- | 


rity. 
Tue Duxe or MARLBOROUGH said, 
he would not question the discretion of his 


noble Friend in extending the Bill to Ire- | 


Jand, but he should have thought that 
would not facilitate its progress in the other 
House. 
quote the Report of the Medical Officer of 


the Privy Council for 1866 to show the | 
danger to life from the indiscriminate sale | 
of poisons in village shops, and referred to | 


the fatal case at Bradford, in which arsenic 
was sold by mistake for plaster of Paris, 
and used in the making of lozenges.] The 


Pharmaceutical Society was a voluntary | 


one, and if there had been any other of 
the same character, it would have been fair 
to consider its claims to be put upon an 


equal footing ; but as this Society occupied | 


the ground alone, having come forward in 


the public interests to promote examina- | 


tions, it was desirable that it should have 
the advantage which the Bill would confer 
of conducting throughout the country such 
examinations of chemists as were neces- 
sary for the protection of the public. But 
it was necessary, as these examinations 
were to be made compulsory upon all per- 
sons undertaking the trade of chemists 
and assuming that name, that the Govern- 
ment should have some control over thie 
mode in which the examination was to be 


conducted ; and tocarry out that view he | 


had given notice of an Amendment, which 


was assented to by the noble Earl opposite. | 
It proposed that the Privy Council should | 


be the authority to see that these examina- 
tions were conducted in a proper manner, 
and also that the Society should have the 
power to make regulations for the general 
sale of poisons, subject to the approval of 


Earl Granville 


[The noble Duke proceeded to | 


| used by men and women but it was given 
to infants, and great destruction of life was 
| the result. The reports on the subject 
were most distressing, and he should, there. 
fore, have been glad to see opium added to 
'the Schedule. He did not know whether 
there was any special reason for omitting 
it ; but, in the absence of any such reason, 
there was good ground for adding it if the 
| Ilouse thought fit to do so. With these 
| qualifications, he approved the measure as 
one caleulated to be generally useful. 
| Lorp REDESDALE said, he had given 
Notice of a clause, which many noble Lords 
and others were anxious to see introduced, 
and if any objection were taken to insert- 
ing it in Committee, he would move it on 
the Report. ‘The Pharmaceutical Society 
had not proposed it because at first it might 
give a little trouble to adopt one form of 
bottle as a ‘* poison bottle,’” but when once 
it became known that poisons were to be 
sold only in a particular form of bottle, 
which would be known as the “ poison 
bottle,’’ and when it was made unlawful, 
not only to sell poisons in other bottles, but 
to sell things not poisonous in “ poison 
bottles,’’ there would be far less risk than 
there was at present of persons been 
poisoned by mistake, as too many unfor- 
tunately were. Fatal mistakes were some- 
times made in the dark, and these would 
be avoided by having a bottle of such 4 
character that anyone who took hold of it 
would know it was the “poison bottle.” 
Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
feared that if the Bill were extended to 
Ireland it would require more Amendment 
than the mere assertion of the name. 


House in Committee. 


Amendments made: The Report thereof 


| to be received Zo-morrow ; and Bill to be 
| printed as amended, (No. 148.) 
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VOLUNTEER REVIEW AT WINDSOR. 
QUESTION. 


Lord TRURO asked, Whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
grant a general holiday to those employed 
in the Offices of the Public Departments on 
the occasion of the Queen’s Review of the 
Volunteers at Windsor on the 20th of June? 
The Government were as much interested 
in the suceess of this Review as anybody, 
and large employers of labour would be a 
good deal influenced by the decision of the 
Government in granting a holiday to their 


eviployés. 
Tue Earnt or MALMESBURY said, 


that the object of the noble Lord was a| 
very desirable one, and he was glad to say | 
that the Government, having taken the | 
matter into consideration, had already given | 


their subordinates who were Volunteers 
leave to join their respective regiments. 
Besides this, a Treasury Minute had been 


sent to the Public Departments directing | 
that a holiday should be granted to the, 


clerks and others who were Volunteers. 


METROPOLITAN REGULATIONS BILL [H. L.] 
(xo. 149)—A Bill to provide Regulations 
for the Government of the Metropolis in cer- 
tain Matters: Also, 


METROPOLITAN ROADS BILL [H.L.] (No. 150) 
—A Bill to improve the Roads of the Metro- 
polis: And also, 

INDUSTRIAL scmHooLts acT (1866) aMEND- 
MENT BILL [H.L.] (No. 151)—A Bill to 
amend the Industrial Schools Act, 1866 : 

Were severally presented by The Marquess Towns- 
HEND ; read 1*, 

House adjourned at half past Seven 


o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF 
Monday, June 15, 1868. 


COMMONS, 


MINUTES. ]—Surrrr—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions [June 4] reported. 

Pustic Brrts—Ordered —Local Government Sup- 
_plemental (No. 6).* 

First Reading—Local Government Supplemental 
(No. 6)* [175]. 

Second Reading— Government of India Act 
Amendment [91] ; Governor General of India 
[92]; Registration [167]; Inclosure (No. 2)* 
[162]; Courts of Law Fees, &c. (Scotland) * 
{158}; Curragh of Kildare [134]. 
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| Referred to Seleet Committee—Curragh of Kil- 
dare [134]. 

Committee—Representation of the People (Ire- 
land) [71]—Rr.r.; Petroleum Act Amend- 
ment (re-comm.) [141] ; County General 
Assessment (Scotland) * [84]; Local Govern- 
ment Supplemental (No. 4)* [159]; Local 
Government Supplemental (No. 5)* [160]; 
Alkali Act (1863) Perpetuation * [153]; Court 
of Session (Scotland)* [45]; Court of Justi- 
ciary (Scotland) * [46]; Drainage Provisional 
Order Confirmation * [169]; Judgments Ex- 
tension (re-comm.) * [163]. 

Report—Petroleum Act Amendment (re-comm. ) 
{141-171}; County General Assessment (Scot- 
land)* [84-172]; Local Government Supple- 
mental (No. 4)* [159]; Local Government 
Supplemental (No. 5)* [160]; Alkali Act 
(1863) Perpetuation * [153]; Court of Session 
(Scotland) *[173]; Court of Justiciary (Scot- 
land)* [174]; Drainage Provisional Order 
Confirmation * [169]; Judgments Extension 
(re-comm.) * [163]. 

Third Reading—Thames Embankment and Me- 
tropolis Improvement (Loans) Act Amend- 
ment * [133]; New Zealand Company * [156] ; 
Duchy of Cornwall Amendment * [136]; Voters 
in Disfranchised Boroughs * [128], and passed. 


and Plays. 


COLLIERY PROSECUTION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LOCKE said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether his attention has been 
called to the case of a man named Hopley, 
who having been summoned before the 
Magistrates at the instance of Mr. Wynne, 
the Inspector of Mines for the Stafford- 
shire district, for having refused to bring 
up a gang of Colliers from the Madeley 
Court Colliery when required to do so, had 
dismissed the summons ; and whether the 
reasona had been given which induced the 
Magistrates to dismiss the summons ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, in 
reply, that he was informed by the clerk 
to the magistrates in question that there 


| was not sufficient evidence adduced before 


the Bench to justify a conviction. The 
circumstances appear to have been that the 
men down the mine disobeyed orders by not 
sending up the weight which should have 
been used to counterbalance the other 
shaft, and Hopley, therefore, would not send 


/down the “doubles” to bring them up. 


The men below then procured “doubles ” 
from another place, but Hopley gave them 
notice that he would not land them until 


they sent up the weight. 
IMMORAL PUBLICATIONS AND PLAYs. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HUBBARD said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
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Department, Whether his attention has 


Scientific Instruction in 


been directed to the lamentable amount of | 


juvenile criminality, largely attributable to 
the spread of cheap publications and thea- 
trical representations of an exciting and 
immoral character, which corrupt the chil- 
dren of the lower classes, and stimulate 
them into courses of dishonesty and vice ; 
and, whether the Government will propose 
any remedy for these growing and most 
serious evils ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, in 
reply, that the hon. Member had been 
good enough to place in his hands samples 
of the publications of which he complained. 
The police authorities had also placed 
similar periodicals in his possession. The 
publications, although very bad in their 
character, were not of such a nature as to 
make them liable to prosecution. They 
were merely sensational, and did not come 
within the provisions of Lord Campbell's 
Act, or they would be seized and destroyed. 
With respect to the theatrical representa- 
tions referred to, he was informed that 
there was a great deal of exaggeration. 
With regard to those places that were 
known as ‘penny gaffs,’’—the police had 
told him that those which they had visited 
the performances were not in themselves 
immoral, and therefore the authorities 
could not interfere. As to the publications, 
he begged to assure the hon. Member that 
if anything whatever could be done to 
counteract their tendency he should be 
happy to do so. 


EGYPT—LAW COURTS.—QUESTION 
Mr. LAYARD said, he would beg to 


ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he has received any pro- 


posal from the Egyptian Government on | 


the subject of a modification of the Capitu- 
lations, and the introduction of improved 
Law Courts in Egypt, to which all fo- 


reigners shall be amenable; whether such | 


proposal, if made, has been entertained ; 


and, whether he will lay upon the Table of | 
the House, Copies of a Despatch on this | 


subject addressed to Her Majesty’s Consul 
General in Egypt in the month of October 
of last year; of a Note on the same sub- 
ject communicated by the Egyptian Go- 


vernment to the European Powers ; and of 


any other Correspondence relating to the 
Capitulations and Consular jurisdiction in 
Egypt? Le wished also to know whether 
the Papers could be produced at an early 
period, the matter being of such importance 


Mr. Hubbard 
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| that he thought it called for discussion in 
the House ? 
Lorp STANLEY said, in reply, that a 
| proposal similar to that referred to by the 
hon. Member had been received, and that 
it had and was engaging the most serious 
consideration of the Government, who were 
consulting the Law Officers upon the sub. 
ject. The question was also receiving the 
attention of the other Great Powers of 
Europe. He need not say that the subject 
was one of very great difficulty and per. 
plexity, and that it would take some time 
to decide. He should be happy to produce 
a copy of the despatch which he addressed 
to the British Consul General in Egypt in 
October last containing the views of Her 
Majesty's Government upon the subject. 
He apprehended that there would be no 
difficulty in laying the Note of the Egyp. 
tian Government also upon the table; but 
he thought it better to wait as regards the 
production of the rest of the Correspond- 
ence, until it was completed. 


Foreign Countries. 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES.—QUESTION. 

Mr. SAMUELSON said, he wished to 
ask the Vice-President of the Committee 
of Council on Education, What is the cause 
of the continued delay in the production of 
the information received from our Lega- 
tions abroad on Scientific Instruction in 
foreign countries ? 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU, in reply, 
| said, the delay complained of arose from 
| the immense mass of matter to be trans- 

lated. As soon as the translations were 
| prepared, they were forwarded to the 
Foreign Office, in which Department the 
responsibility of printing the papers rested. 

Mr. SAMUELSON said, he would like 
to know if any delay had arisen in the 
Foreign Office ? 

Lorp STANLEY did not know, but 
| would make inquiry as to the fact. He 
believed the fact to he that a large portion 
of these Papers were already in print. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
beg to ask, If the Reports received from 
| the Secretaries of Legation could not be 
| laid on the Table at once, leaving the other 
| documents to follow as soon as ready ? 
| Lory ROBERT MONTAGU said, there 
| could be no objection to this being done. 
| He believed that 260 pages had already 
| been printed. 
| 
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SMALLPOX HOSPITAL.—QUESTION. | 
Sm J. CLARKE JERVOISE said, he | 
_wished to ask the Vice President of the | 

Privy Council on Education, Whether he | 
has observed in the Annual Report of the | 
Smallpox Hospital just issued the increase | 
in vaccinated cases from 66°7 per cent in } 
the epidemic of 1851-2 to 84°1 per cent 
in 1867, and how this is accounted for ; 
and, when the Report of the Medical | 
Officer of the Privy Council, which Mem- | 
bers were informed they might calculate 
on having in their hands immediately after 
the Easter Recess, will be delivered ? 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU said, in | 
reply, that the Privy Council Report had | 
been delayed in consequence of the great 
vumber of chromo-lithographs which it was 
to contain, and in consequence of the work | 
of lithography occupying much more time 
than he had anticipated. With regard to | 
the Smallpox Hospital he had to say that | 
he had seen the Report alluded to; but in 
consequence of the great number of cases | 
he feared that the operation of vaccination | 
must have been performed very imperfectly. 


THE BRINDISI ROUTE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. GOLDSMID said, he wished to ask | 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether, in 
consequence of the opening of the Fell 
Railway over Mont Cenis, Her Majesty’s 
Government intend to adopt the Brindisi 
route for the Indian Mails; and, whether 
they have made any application to the 
French Government to put an end to the 
twelve hours’ detention in Paris of Letters 
posted for Italy by the Evening Mails ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, in re- 
ply, that he thought it was premature at 
present to form an opinion as to the ne- 
cessity of changing the route for the In- 
dian Mails, The subject was fully con- 
sidered by a Select Committee which sat 
in 1866, and, anticipating the opening of 
the Fell Railway, a very elaborate Report 
was presented to the Post Office by Captain 
Tyler. On the settlement of the contract | 
with the Peninsular and Oriental Steam | 
Company last November, it was stipulated | 
that the Brindisi route should be adopted 
in preference to Marseilles if circumstances | 
rendered the change expedient. With re- 
gard to the latter part of the hon. Member’s | 
Question, he was informed that although | 
the detention operated inconveniently for | 
letters from London, this was not the case 
with respect to provincial letters, and that | 


the present arrangement was most conve- | 
! 


{June 15, 
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nient for the French service and for all 
parties interested. 


FOREIGN OFFICE AGENCIES. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether any Correspon- 
dence has taken place between the Foreign 


| Office and the Treasury on the subject of 


the amount of compensation to be granted 
to Foreign Office Agents in the event of 
their agencies being abolished ; and, if so, 
whether he has any objection to lay such 
Correspondence upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Lorp STANLEY said, he would lay 


/on the table the Correspondence between 
| the Foreign Office and the Treasury on the 
| amount of compensation to be awarded to 
| Foreign Office Agents in the event of their 


offices being abolished. 


IRELAND — POST OFFICE.—QUESTION. 
GenerAL DUNNE said, he wished to 


| ask the Secretary to the Treasury, Whe- 


ther he will lay upon the Table of the 
House the Report of a Commission or a 
Commissioner directed by his Grace the 
Postmaster General to inquire into the sub- 
ject of a deduction of 25 per cent from the 
salaries of officers employed in the Irish 
Post Office, and to state any reason why 
that deduction was made in 1854, after a 
Minute of the then Postmaster General 
had stated that the salaries of the officials 
in London and Dublin should be the same ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 


said, he understood that no reduction of 


| 25 per cent ever was made from the sala- 


ries of the clerks in the Irish Post Office, 
nor was any Report of a Commission or 
to the Postmaster 
General on that subject. The supposed 
Minute of the Postmaster General did not 
exist. The question was probably founded 


| upon the fact that there was a Treasury 


Commission which sat upon the salaries of 
the London Post Office officials, and which 
recommended that in the event of a re- 
arrangement of the salaries of the Edin- 
burgh and Dublin officials, similar altera- 
tions should be made, due regard being 
had to the relative cheapness of living in 
Dublin and Edinburgh as compared with 
living in London. 
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METROPOLIS—NEW COURTS OF 
JUSTICE.—QUESTION. 
Mr. WALDEGRAVE-LESLIE said, 
he wished to ask the First Commissioner 


of Works, Whether the statement in the) 


Builder of the 13th of June, that Mr. E. 


M. Barry, A.R.A., has protested against | 


the appointment of Mr. Street as architect 
of the New Law Courts, on the ground 
that such appointment is at variance with 


the letter and spirit of the conditions of | 


the competition entered into by the archi- 
tects, be a correct statement ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, it was true that Mr. Barry had written 
a letter to the Treasury, which had been 
published that morning in the newspapers, 
protesting against the appointment of Mr. 
Street as architect of the New Law Courts. 
This letter would be laid on the table, with 
other Correspondence on the same subject. 
With regard to an exhibition of the designs 
of the New Law Courts in the Library of 
the House, he might remark that the de- 
signs had already been on view for six 
months in Lincoln’s Inn, and that no ob- 
ject would be gained by another exhibition 
in the Library. 

Mr. WALDEGRAVE-LESLIE: Was 


Mr. Barry’s protest received before or after 
Mr. Street’s appointment ? 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: After his 


appointment. 


SPAIN—CASE OF THE “ TORNADO.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SMOLLETT said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, with reference to the discussion in 
the House of Commons on the 23rd of 
July last, If any authoritative decision 
has been given by the Spanish Tribunals 
in the case of the Zornado; whether the 
claims of the crew for compensation for 
harsh and unjustifiable treatment are still 
under consideration ; and, if he is prepared 
to lay upon the Table of the House, any 
further Correspondence in the matter of 
the seizure of the ship, and the prolonged 
detention of the crew of that vessel ? 

Lorp STANLEY: Sir, I regret to say 
that no authoritative decision has yet been 
come to on the subject. I have more than 
once made representations to the Spanish 
Government, but the answer has always 
been the same—that the Government could 


not interfere with the ordinary Courts of | 
Law. With regard to the granting of | 
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pend upon the decision that may be come 
to as to the character of the vessel, A 
few weeks ago I laid upon the table such 
Papers as 1 had, and since that time 
nothing of importance has been received, 


ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHS. — QUESTION, 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to ask 
the Vice President of the Board of Trade, 
When the Return relating to Electric 
Telegraphs ordered by this House on the 


| 21st April will be presented ; and what 


is the cause of the delay in preparing this 
Return, and the annual Returns relating to 
Railway Companies ? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, in reply, 
that it would be impossible to say when 
the Return relating to Electric Telegraphs 
would be presented. Notwithstanding a 
second circular, the required information 
had not been received from the London 
and North-Western, London and South- 
Western, Midland, Manchester Sheffield 
and Lincolnshire, Great Northern, Great 
Western, Caledonian, an other railway 
companies. It was evident that without 
particulars from these large railway com- 
panies the Return would be so incomplete 
as to be entirely useless. A similar An- 
swer must be given to the second part of 
the hon. Member’s Question. The delay 
in presenting the compiled annual Returns 
of the Railway Department was due to the 
failure of the companies to send in the 
particulars earlier. These particulars were 
compiled daily as they arrived at the Board 
of Trade; so that as soon as the last de- 
tails were received the compiled Return 
was ready for presentation, allowing a few 
days for computing the totals. It was 
generally also in type at the same time 
ready for printing. Last year no less than 
five reminders were sent out before the 
whole of the Returns were made. 


THE ABYSSINIAN DESPATCHES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LAYARD said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther the Despatches from Abyssinia have 
yet been received; and, if not, whether he 
ean account for the great delay in their 
transmission ? If they have been received, 
perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will be 
able to inform the House when he proposes 
to move the Vote of Thanks to Sir Robert 
Napier and the Army of Abyssinia ? 
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Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, the Despatches 
have not yet been received. Some por- 
tions of the Despatches have been received; 
but not the Despatch which ought to be 
laced before the House before the Vote 
of Thanks is moved, and which refers par- 
ticularly to the recommendations of Sir 
Robert Napier as to the services of the 
individualsengaged. The moment the re- 
maining Despatches are received they will 
be placed on the table, and the House will 
see that it is absolutely necessary to have 
them. When they are received, I will 
give Notice of a day for moving the Vote 
of Thanks. 

Mr. LAYARD said, the delay was a 
little remarkable. Was the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that there were some 
persons now in town who had been present 
at the taking of Magdala ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: As 
I have seen the officers who have returned 
from Abyssinia, I will venture to answer 
the Question. Sir Robert Napier informed 
me, in a Despatch which has been laid on 
the Table of the House, that it was his 
inteution to send an officer—Colonel Mil- 
ward—with a Despatch containing details 
of the engagement which resulted in the 
capture of Magdala. On Saturday evening 
last Colonel Milward arrived, having been 
detained in consequence of the vessel in 
which he sailed getting aground. The 
Despatch gives full details of the action 
before Magdala; but the closing paragraph 
states that Sir Robert Napier proposed to 
send by the following mail a further De- 
spatch, which would give the re-embarka- 
tion of the troops, and at the same time 
full particulars of the services of those 
whom he wished to recommend to notice. 
Ina private letter tome Sir Robert Napier 
said he hoped to send this by Colonel 
Fraser. Very late on Saturday Colonel 
Fraser arrived, and left some letters at my 
house. The Despatch in question was not 
among those letters; but I have hopes that 
it may be among some other Papers that 
were sent to the Horse Guards. 
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intrusted with the conduct of any public 
question of importance. At the same time 
I have a primary duty to fulfil—to carry 
through the necessary Business of the 
House with all possible despatch consis- 
tent with mature legislation. It is there- 
fore very difficult to give those facilities 
which I should otherwise be happy to 
I do not understand that the hon. 
Gentleman has any grievance to complain 
of. He experienced, I am informed, un- 
expected facilities in passing his Bill 
through a second reading, and that, of 
course, cannot be a cause of complaint on 
his part, but one rather of rejoicing. In- 
asmuch, however, as there was no discus- 
sion upon a Bill which it is admitted is 
one of grave importance, he could hardly 
doubt that on the Motion for going into 
Committee a discussion would ensue. I 
believe that there was an opportunity of 
going into Committee on Friday an hour 
after midnight, when it is our custom not 
to enter upon discussions of a grave cha- 
racter. I am, therefore, justified in saying 
that the hon. Member has no cause of com- 
plaint so far as the course of Public Busi- 
neas is concerned. The measure is, how- 
ever, one which is of interest to Gentlemen 
on both sides. I should be sorry to be 
churlish in the matter, and on Friday there 
is an opportunity of placing this as the 
first Order of the Day after the Notices of 
Motion. I trust that this facility will meet 
the wishes of the hon. Gentleman. 


| ARMY—VOLUNTEER REVIEW AT WIND- 


SOR.—QUESTION, 


Lorp ELCHO said, that Her Majesty 
had graciously signified her intention of 
reviewing the Volunteer Force in Windsor 
Great Park on Saturday. As it was de- 
sirable that there should be as large an 
attendance as possible, he wished to know, 
Whether it is intended to give the gentle- 
men engaged in the Government Offices 
who are Volunteers a holiday on Saturday, 
in order that they may have an opportunity 
of going to Windsor? If the Government 


set the example by giving the holiday, it 


REVENUE OFFICERS’ DISABILITIES 
REMOVAL BILL.—QUESTION, 

Mr. MONK said, he would beg to ask, 
Whether the First Lord of the Treasury 
would appoint a Morning Sitting for the 
diseussion of this Bill ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, it is always most 
agreeable to me to accommodate Gentle- | 
men on both sides of the House who are | 


would be followed, be trusted, by employers 


| in the metropolis. 


Mr. DISRAELI: Notice, Sir, has al- 
ready been given to all those engaged in 
Public Offices who are Volunteers, that 
their public services will not be required 
on Saturday next, in order that they may 
have an opportunity of attending the re- 
view. That Notice has been generally 
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communicated to all engaged in the Public! 
Service, and if there have been any omis- | 
sions I will take care they are supplied. 
I trust that the good example thus set by 
the Government may be followed by| 
others. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA BILLS. 
QUESTION. 


Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India, Whether it is his intention to 
go on with those Bills that night ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
in reply, that, although he was anxious to| 
proceed with those Bills, there were others 
of greater importance on the Paper—the 
Irish Reform Bill for example—which stood 
before them on the Paper, and the Regis- 
tration Bill, which stood next. If he found 
that the Committee on the Irish Reform 
Bill was concluded at such an hour as 
would leave the Registration Bill sufficient 
time to pass a second reading, he would 
proceed with the India Bills, but not other- 
wise. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he wished to 
know, Whether the Electric Telegraphs 
Bill would be taken on Thursday ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rune EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he wished, in consequence of an An- 
swer just given toa Question by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, in case 
the Committee on the Irish Reform Bill 
should not be finished that night, which 
was highly probable, he did not think it 
would be right to place it first on the Or- 
ders for Thursday ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: I think there are 
reasons why the arrangement which has 
been made should be adhered to at present; 
but I will certainly take care that the Com- 
mittee on the Irish Reform Bill shall not 
be neglected. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. MORRISON said, he would beg 
to ask, When the Government intended to 
bring on again the Election Petitions and 
Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill; and 
also, if they were to have Morning Sit- 
tings ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: In answer, Sir, to 
the hon. Member for Plymouth (Mr. 
Morrison), I would just make one remark | 


Mr. Disraeli 
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on the proposition which I am about to 
make, because it greatly affects the con. 
duct of Public Business. The Motion is, 
that on Tuesday, the 7th of July, and on 
every succeeding Tuesday during the Ses- 
sion, Orders of the Day shall have prece. 
dence of Notices of Motion, and that the 


| Orders of the Day of the Government shall 
| have precedence over other Orders of the 
| Day. That is an indulgence which, if the 


House felt any considerable indisposition 
to grant us, I should-be sorry strongly to 
press for, because I attach much value to 


| the privileges of private Members. At 


the same time, it is an indulgence which 
was extended to the Government some 
years ago almost perpetually in the month 
of July. It interferes, no doubt, to a cer- 
tain degree with the privileges of hon. 
Members; but, on the whole, I think the 
Government may be permitted to have this 
great assistance in winding up the Public 
Business. The hon. Gentleman asks me 
whether Iam going on with the Corrupt 
Practices at Elections Bill, and whether I 
will have Morning Sittings? Now, I 
adhere to the statement I originally made 
on the subject of Public Business—namely, 
that my first object was to carry the three 
supplementary Reform measures. Now, 
the Scotch Reform Bill and the Boundary 
Bill, though they have not yet left this 
House, may be regarded as virtually set- 
tled. But we have still a third measure of 


| Reform before us which may require from 


us a great deal of consideration; and 
when I see that measure in the same posi- 
tion as the Scotch Reform Bill and the 
Boundary Bill, I shall then be able to take 
a general view of the Business before the 
House, and to state the course of Public 
Business which I think will be satisfactory 
to hon. Gentlemen generally. Therefore, 
I would rather postpone saying anything 
about the Corrupt Practices Bill, or about 
having recourse to Morning Sittings at 
this moment. If the Motion with which I 
shall presently conclude is acecded to, the 
Government may be able, without unneces- 
sarily using what, no doubt, is a most 
efficient instrument for carrying on the 
Public Business towards the end of a Ses- 
sion—namely, Morning Sittings — to at- 
tain the results which we all desire. I 
would remark that Morning Sittings, un- 
der the system which, with the favour of 
the House, I instituted last year, are cer- 
tainly a most powerful instrament under 
certain circumstances. They are admir- 
ably efficient when dealing with an im- 
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rtant Bill in Committee. Then you may | would be sanguine, perhaps, to expect to 
make very great progress; and if it be | finish it to-night—our proceedings in re- 
necessary we can have recourse to them | gard to it ought, at any rate, to be con- 
for the Corrupt Practices Bill. But they | tinuous, and we ought not to have other 
are really productive of very slight results, | Business in the hands of the Government 
when devoted to the second reading of a | interpolated, unless it is Business ef great 
Bill; because there is something so capti | urgency. The Government are quife right 
yating in the diseussion of a general prin- |in asking for a full discussion of the sub- 
ciple that time is whiled away in a most | ject of Electric Telegraphs; but I am at 
extraordinary manner; and such a sacri- |a loss to know why it should be necessary 
fiee of the comfort, the convenience, and |to take that subject on Thursday, in pre- 
the time of the House has generally a very | ference to going on with the Irish Reform 
injurious effect upon the efficiency of the | Bill. I also hope that when the details of 
Evening Sitting, if the Morning Sitting | the Irish Reform Bill have been disposed 
has been occupied in debating a second | of the right hon. Gentleman will not only 
reading. Therefore, though the weapon | keep in mind the Corrupt Practices at 
jn our armoury is one of great value and | Elections Bill, but, if possible, place it 
powerful temper, still I think we should | next in order, for undoubtedly it stands in 
not unnecessarily and with levity resort to | close relation to the other measures of 
it. At present, if the House consents to | Parliamentary Reform, and our legislation 
the Motion which I am now making, there | on Reform will not be complete until the 
isa fair prospeet that we shall not need to} House has had an opportunity of fully 
task the energies of the House in an ex- | considering and disposing of that question. 
traordinary manner with respect to Morn-/|I trust, therefore, that the Corrupt Prac- 
ing Sittings. But, at the same time, I | tices Bill will be allowed to tread on the 
should not refrain, if I thought there was | heels of the Irish Reform Bill either imme- 
not a fair chance of our disposing of the | diately or with the intervention of no other 
Corrupt Practices Bill without them, from | measures except those of urgent and 
proposing Morning Sittings. | pressing importance. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No doubt, Sir,; Mr. OTWAY said, he wished to know, 





the Motion just made by the right hon. | Whether any Morning Sittings would be 


Gentleman is one that is agreeable to the | devoted by the Government to discussions 
usage of the House at a certain period of | on the Army Estimates ? 

the year ; and that time is generally fixed | Mr. DISRAELI: I will take the in- 
by a reference to the amount of Business | quiry of the hon. Gentleman as a sugges- 
before the House in the hands of the Go-| tion, and I will consider it. 

vernment, by the general views of the| Mr. MORRISON said, he thought the 
House as to the termination of the Session, | right hon. Gentleman scemed to have 
and by the amount of Business also before | misunderstood the Question which he had 
us in the hands of private Members. As/| addressed to him a few moments before. 
far as I am aware, I know of no reason | [le by no means wished to convey the idea 
connected with any of these topics to pre- | that the Government were not anxious to 
vent us from aceeding to this Motion; and | proceed with the Corrupt Practices at 
if it should happen that there is any Bill | Elections Bill, On the contrary, he was 
in the hands of a private Member that it is | quite convinced of the sincerity of their 
desirable to send forward, which would be | intentions in the matter, and he knew that 
impeded by this arrangement, I have no| there was a large number of Members on 
doubt the Government will be glad to|the Liberal side of the House who were 
take it into their consideration, But I | equally desirous that they should go on 
wish, in giving a cheerful assent to this | with it. 

Motion, to say one word. I trust the right} Sm HENRY WINSTON - BARRON 
hon. Gentleman will adhere with some | said, he would suggest that the Irish 
rigour—and, perhaps, with greater rigour | Reform Bill should be passed through 
of construction than he seems disposed to | Committee before any new Business was 
adopt—to the rule that we should make it | entered upon. 

our main object to progress with the Bills | 

relating to Parliamentary Reform. It is| Resolved, That upon Tuesday the 7th 
obvious that when we enter into Commit-/|day of July next, and every succeeding 
tee on the Irish Reform Bill, which I trust | Tuesday during the present Session, Or- 
will not take a long time —although it | ders of the Day have precedence of Noticcs 
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of Motions, the right being reserved to | Bill be postponed than to propose a Reso. 
Her Majesty’s Ministers of placing Govern- | lution couched in such terms. 

ment Orders at the head of the List—| Mr. REARDEN said, he would with. 
(Mr. Disraeli.) idraw his Motion in deference to the opinion 


Mn. DISRAELI said, that if the House the Speaker. He hoped to be able to 
assented to another Motion of which he | o.''Y, the Amendments embodied in the 


- . Resolution i nmi ill; 
had given Notice, and should meet at two ow ergy Ng ype —— ps .- 
o'clock to-morrow and sit till seven, as oh wee 


was done last Session, he proposed that ary  ¥ it was printed, 
the Pablic Schools Bill should be the first ‘] Chi f 50 ene 
Business taken. That would not oceupy, = . of a for Se the 
he thought, the whole, perhaps not even Ms ere! . on mog y = Oe” 
the greater part of the time, and he should CS POS: SOR eer he 
oS: > .» |redistribution part could not stand, inas- 

be quite ready to proceed with the Irish | oil * dee: ieee. tne 
Reform Bill in Committee after the Public | Se ee a aware eee 
Schools Bill had been disposed of | posed to disfranchise were not the smallest, 
im : and appeared to have been selected for dis. 


Resolved, That this Housejdo meet To- | franchisement on some capricious system, in 
morrow at Two of the elock, subject to the | support of which no valid argument could 
Resolutions of the 27th day of May 1867, | be advanced. He felt assured, he added, 
—(Mr. Disraeli.) j that nobody could be more thoroughly 

actuated by a desire to act justly in the 
jmatter than his noble Friend the Chief 





Parliamentary 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM— Secretary for Ireland ; but then, he must 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE acknowledge that it was a somewhat arbi- 
(IRELAND) BILL. | trary mode of proceeding to propose to give 

( The Earl of Mayo, Mr. Disraeli, Mr, Attorney | a third Member to Dublin on the minority 
General for Ireland). | principle, and to divide the counties in 


| those cases in which an addition was made 
| to their representation. Then, although it 
was intended to disfranchise six boroughs, 
only one of the seats—that conferred on 
Dublin—was to be given to a town, although, 
as things at present stood, the counties 


7 ; ;. | were represented in nearly the proportion 
Mr. REARDEN rose, pursuant to No-| of two to one. What he would suggest 


wae, <P TO the following Amendment :— was, that the town of Portarlington alone, 
“* That no Bill can be satisfactory to the people | whieh only possessed 100 voters, should be 
of Ireland which does not provide for a rental | ,. Ma 
franchise of £6 or upwards in counties, instead of | disfranchised, and that the seat thus ob- 
a rating franchise ot £12 or upwards, and a rental | tained should be couferred on Kingstown, 
franchise of £3 or upwards and a lodger franchise | Dalkey, Monkstown, and Blackwell, which 
: = nad ree .- te gig) myer ty ae | contained a population of something like 
anchis 4 or wards ; thi r at Elec- ~~ -~ 
‘lens oe ballon by ballot ; and that no borough be 28,000. If that suggestion — adopted 
disfranchised, but that the boundaries of boroughs matters might be much simplified ; but if 
having less than 6,000 inhabitants be extended so | the Bill were proceeded with as it stood, 
as to include within the limits of such boroughs | jt was clear, from the number of Amend- 
S en Se ee the ments of which Notice had been given, that 
ithe discussions on it must occupy several 
Mr. SPEAKER: Before the hon. | nights. 
Member moves his Resolution I wish to} Mr. HENLEY said, that taking into 
point out to him that it exceeds the limits | account that they had reached the middle 
prescribed for such Motions by the Rules of jof June, and that everybody was anxious 
the House. It is a Resolution which in | to prepare the way for an early dissolution, 
reality anticipates discussion on every | it was desirable that the discussions on the 
clause of the Bill, and on some points with Bill should be shortened as much as pos- 
respect to which Notice of Amendment has | sible. There were various Amendments on 
been already given. It seems to me to go | the Paper which would clearly, if brought 
beyond the rules laid down by the practice | on, raise questions of principle and lead to 
of this House. It would, I think, be more | long debates; and it would be a great 
regular to move that the Committee on the blessing, he thought, if they could be set 


[pit 71.}] COMMITTEE, 
Order for Committee read. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.’’ 
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aside so that hon. Members might be the | 
earlier released from their labours. He | 
saw no hope of their getting through the | 
Bill in anything like a reasonable period 
if they were to proceed with the proposals 


Representation of the 


of the Government, as to re-distribution of | 


seats. Ireland would not suffer by leaving | 
the remainder of the scheme to be dealt 
with by the better or worse men who were 
to follow in the new Parliament. 

Mr. PIM said, that in England 37 per 
cent of the Members would, under the new | 
Bill, be returned by counties ; whilst in 
Ireland the county Members were in the 
proportion of 62 per cent. It was, there- 
fore, a very extraordinary thing to propose 
an increase of the number of Irish county 
Members. 
small boroughs in Ireland were not inde- 


pendent ; but no party on either side of the | 


House seemed to take into consideration 
the arrangements by which they might be 
made independent. The same arguments 
brought against five of the boroughs which 
it was proposed to disfranchise could be 


brought against all boroughs with less than | 


10,000 inhabitants. There were many 
boroughs in Seotland and Wales with under 

2,000 population. His own opinion was 
that these boroughs in Ireland could not be | 
rendered independent by any other plan 
than that of grouping, which had been | 
found so successful! in Scotland and Wales. 


Though he should prefer to see Portarling- | 


ton grouped instead of being disfranchised, 
yet he was willing to admit that that bo- 
rough afforded by far the least strong case | 
for the retention of representation, while | 
Kingstown afforded by far the strongest 
ease for enfranchisement ; and he should 


be well content if the whole principle of | 
re-distribution were given up, with the ex- | 


ception of the transference of the repre- 
sentative from Portarlington to Kingstown. 
The question of the Irish Church was at 
present one of absorbing interest in Ire- | 
land, and there were also other questions | 
engaging the attention of the lower classes | 
in that country, and preventing them from | 
taking an interest in the subject of Par- 
liamentary Reform, their feeling rather 
being not to be connected with that House 
atall. He therefore thought that it would 
be advisable that the whole matter of re- 
distribution should be put off until those 
questions were settled and the mind of the 
irish people was in a fit state to express 
their feelings with regard to Parliamentary | 
Reform. Under these circumstances he | 


should be glad if the suggestion of the | 
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There was no doubt that the | 
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|hon. Member for Maldon (Mr. Sandford) 
were acceded to. 

Mr. BAGWELL said, that when the 
| Bill was introduced he objected to the dis- 
| franchisement of a number of boroughs in 
Ireland. The proposal to disfranchise bo- 
‘roughs while the county representation 
| was increased could not be borne out by 
| reference to the principle adopted in the 
}ease of England or of Scotland. Ile 
| thought that such an arrangement would 

be fatal to the establishment of a fair sys- 

| tem of representation. In the counties 
| the landed interest and the landlords hada 
| preponderating influence, and he did not 
| wish to see that influence increased; but 
in towns the population consisted of people 
of varied interests and varied opinions. [He 
| still entertained the same objection to the 
Bill as he expressed on the night of its 
| introduction. The suggestion made by the 
hon. Member for Maldon (Mr. Sandford) 
was one which was well worthy tho atten- 
| tion of the Government. It would meet 
| with very considerable support in Ireland, 
and, if adopted, would facilitate the pro- 
gress of Business in that House. It was 
| not to be regarded os in any sense a 
| party question; and he hoped both sides 
of the House would concur in adopting 
the suggestion which had been made. He 
believed that the Bill would double the 
constituencies in boroughs ; and therefore 
the number of voters would be so large 
as to form a good argument against dis- 
franchisement. 

Sim FREDERICK HEYGATE said, 
he hoped the House would not forget the 
strong claims which Ulster possessed to 
increased representation. The present 
proposal of the Government by no means 
commended itself as likely to be a perma- 
nent measure. He would take the statistics 
of the hon. Member for Dublin (Mr. Pim) 
himself, and he found that the number of 
Members, if allotted to the four provinces 
in proportion to population, and also to the 
annual value of property in each, would be 
as follows. According to the population 
in 1861, Leinster, with a population of 
1,457,635, would have 26 Members ; Mun- 
ster, with a population of 1,513,558 would 
have 27 Members ; Ulster, with a popula- 
tion of 1,914,236, 34 Members ; and Con- 
naught, with a population of 913,135, 
would have 16 Members. According to 
the annual value Leinster (£4,386,986) 
should have 35 Members; Munster 
(£3,263,804), 27 Members ; Ulster 
(£3,830,040), 30 Members; Connaught 
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(£1,416,301), 11 Members; and combin- 


ing the population and annual value Lein- 


Parliamentary 


ster should have 34 Members ; Munster, | 


27 Members; Ulster, 29 Members; and 
Connaught, 13 Members. The numbers 
who could read and write in each province 
were — Leinster, 638,436 ; Munster, 
533,516; Ulster, 712,999; and Con- 
naught, 221,013 ; so that Ulster deserved 
more Members on every ground—of popu- 
Jation, annual value, mean of population, 
and annual value, and education, as also 
on the ground of freedom from crime and 
number of electors. He altogether ob- 
jected to the principle of grouping, which 
was accurately enough described by Mr. 
Whiteside when he said— 

** You add one melancholy little town to another 

melancholy little town, and their union makes a 
still more melancholy state of things than did 
their separate existence.” 
The practice in Scotland could not pro- 
perly be adopted in Ireland, because the 
state of things in Scotland was different. 
In Scotland among grouped towns the re- 
ligion, the polities, and frequently the trade 
were one ; but in Ireland it was proposed 
to group towns which were twenty miles 
away, and, which were in no way con- 
nected. This could only be regarded as a 
very temporary measure. Speaking for 
Ulster, she could happily afford to wait, 
and the longer she waited the more Mem- 
bers she would have allotted to her. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he could not allow the question which 
had been brought before the House by the 
hon. Member for Maldon (Mr. Sandford) 
to pass without some expression of opinion. 
The impression he had and which was con- 


siderably strengthened by what had been | 


stated on both sides within the last half. 
hour, was that there was a great deal of 
force in the appeal made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Henley). From the state of the No- 
tice Paper there certainly appeared no 


prospect of a very speedy agreement upon | 


the re-distribution scheme of the Irish Re- 
form Bill; and he had other grounds for 
feeling anything but enthusiastic in enter- 
ing on the consideration of the re-distribu- 
tion clauses. The proposals themselves 
were objectionable, and he found it utterly 
impossible to assent to them, while, on the 
other hand, he well knew the difficulties a 
private Member had to encounter in pro- 
posing to substitute other provisions. Al- 
though the present system was exceedingly 
faulty, the possible changes must inevitably 
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lie within a narrow compass, and therefore 
he thought it right to say that if the 
Government were disposed to let that part 
of the Irish Reform Bill stand over for 
future consideration there would be but 
little objection made on that side of the 
House, and the public interests of Ireland 
would not be imperilled thereby. But, at 
the same time, if the Government thought 
it right to go on with that part of the Bill, 
he should—feeling the proposals made by 
them extremely unsatisfactory —do his best, 
in conjunction with others on that side, to 
substitute some plan of re-distribution which 
he considered more suitable to the cireum- 
stances of the case and fairer to the various 
interests, especially with reference to the 
proportion of seats held by county and 
borough Members. 

GeneraL DUNNE said, that he had 
been surprised to hear of any commercial 
interests requiring protection in the greater 
number of the towns in Ireland. With the 
exception of Belfast, Dublin, and Cork, 
there were no such interests. The inte- 
rest towns were very nearly as agriculiu- 
ral as the counties, for what trade they 
had depended on the prosperity of the 
agricultural population. But he could not 
agree that there was a proper Irish repre- 
sentation. The immense county of Cork 
was under-represented, so was the county 
of Tipperary, and also the county of 
Down: these counties had but two Mem- 
bers each. The hon. Gentleman below him 
(Mr. Sandford) had said that he was sur. 
| prised there should be so many representa. 
tives of the agricultural classes in Ireland ; 
| but what was the proportion of electors in 
boroughs and counties ? In the boroughs 
there were 32,000 electors, with four re- 
presentatives ; in the counties 134,000, 
with only sixty-four representatives. [le 
contended that the counties ought to get 
more Members, not by taking them from 
the boroughs, but by giving Ireland addi- 
tional representatives. Seotland had no 
better right to additional Members than 
Ireland, If they were to take population 
as the test, Ireland ought (not according 
to any calculation of his, but according 
to a Return that had been laid on the 
table of the House) to have 131 Members. 
The Scotch Members coolly set down the 
Irish Revenue at £6,500,000, and placed 
their own at £7,500,000 ; but the fact 
)was that the Irish Revenue was nearer 
| £9,000,000. Therefore, comparing both 
| population and revenue, Ireland was clearly 
‘entitled to a large increase of Members. 
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When speaking to other Irish Members 
on this subject they said that the claim of 
Ireland to additional representatives was 
perfectly just, but pointed out that there | representation as satisfactory, did his hon. 
was no use in pressing it, because they | Friend mean that the great county of 
would not get them. But, for his part, he | Cork, with 490,000 inhabitants, was to 
could not allow the debate to close without | remain content with only two Members ? 
protesting against giving Scotland addi- | In England they had the land represented 
tional Members when they were denied to | by a number of highly respectable Gentle- 
Ireland. However, if the Government chose | men, somewhat slow, but very sure—were 
to accept the suggestion of his right hon. | it not for some recent indications he should 
Friend the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. | say they were a remarkable honest body. 
Henley), to leave the present distribution | But it was from the representation of 
of seats within Ireland as they now exist, | the towns in England that they got all the 
he felt that he could not hope for support | vigour and energy of the nation. He had 
even from Irish Members, and therefore | chanced that morning to look over the 
would not at present throw any impedi-| income tax accounts in England, and he 
ment in the way. |found that while in 1815 the national 

Mr. GREGORY said, that they ought | income was derived from £137,000,000 of 
to adopt one of two courses—either to pro- | property it was distributed in this way— 
ceed to the disfranchisement, or at once |land was represented by £39,000.U000, 
to abandon that portion of the Bill. He! profits of trade under Schedule D by 
had, however, one exception to take to the ' £37,000,000. and houses, funds, &c., 
suggestion of the hon Member for Mal- | by £61,000,000, the proportion being 
don (Mr. Sandford) that they should exe- | land, £39,000,000, as compared with 
eute the wretched borough of Portarling- { £98,0U0,000 from other sources. But in 
ton, and leave untouched all the other | 1867 the national income was derived from 
small boroughs, which were not a bit bet- | £291,000.900, of which the land repre- 
ter. He dissented altogether from the | sented £46,000,000, profits of trade under 
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with the Gentlemen who might represent 
them. When the hon. Member for Clon- 


mel (Mr. Bagwell) spoke of the county 








idea that the present House was not per- 
fectly competent to deal with a few 
boroughs, instead of leaving them over for 
a future Parliament. After settling the 
great questions of English and Scotch 
Reform, were they to pronounce them- 
selves unable to decide about a few small 
boroughs? He did not agree with the 
plan of Her Majesty’s Government; but 
the points upon which he differed from 
them were but few, and he was prepared 
to meet them upon those points. He quite 
agreed in the proposal that Kingstown and 
Rathmines should have a Member, because 
they were among the most rising townships 
in Ireland. The right hon. Member for 
Louth (Mr. Chichester Forteseue) had said 
that there was no necessity fur any re-dis- 
tribution; but he recollected the same 
right hon. Gentleman on a former oceasion 
saying that these were small trumpery 
boroughs, of which six if put together 
would not make a decent constituency. As 
a county Member, and not looking to the 
North or the South, he was always for 
giving to every borough that had a claim 
its due representation. He hoped, there- 


Schedule D £84.000,000, and houses, 
funds, &e., £160,000.000, or a proportion 
of £46,000,000 to £244,000,000. While, 
therefore, between 1815 and 1867 the in- 
crease from land had been only £7,000,000, 
the increase from all other sources was no 
lesa than £147,000,000. Now the increase 
in the borough representation strengthened 
every one of those great sources of income. 
But was that the case in Ireland? No- 
thing of the kind. There were in Ireland 
39 Members of boroughs, the population of 
which was only 707,000, the valuation 
being £1,600,000. Supposing the voters 
in these boroughs were taken on a £4 
franchise the whole number would not be 
more than 66,000. On the other hand, 
the counties had only 64 Members, their 
population was about 5,000,000, their 
valuation £11,500,000, and the number of 
| voters would, under this Bill, be 176,000. 
| Therefore the claims of the Irish counties, 
| especially the flourishing counties of Cork 
‘and Down, for additional representation 
{could not be put aside. 

Sim HERVEY BRUCE said, he thought 
| that, as the re-distribution scheme of the 











fore, that a Member would be given to-| Government apparently gave satisfaction 

night to Kingstown, and also a second | to neither side of the House, it was ad- 

Member to Londonderry, although in all | visable to abandon it. If it were proceeded 

probability he should disagree in opinion | with he should be prepared, at the proper 
\ 
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time to urge the claims of Ulster to in- 
creased representation; for he believed that 
Ireland, and especially that province, had 
as good claims as Scotland, if not better. 
The valuation Returns for the last ten years 
showed that in Ulster there had been an 
increase of £1,500,000, while in other parts 
of the country there had been a decrease. 

Mr. LAWSON said, there was not the 
same reason for disfranchising small bo- 
roughs in Ireland as in England. In Eng- 
land there were large and growing towns, 
with enormous populations, which sent no 
representatives to that House, and it was in 
order to provide representatives for those 
places that the disfranchisement of small 
boroughs-in England was urged. But that 
was not the case in Ireland. It appeared 
that the only town in Ireland over 10,000 
inhabitants which did not send a repre- 
sentative to that House was Kingston and 
Rathmines, in the county of Dublin. He 
protested against borough seats being 
transferred to counties for it had always 
been held that variety of representation 
should be. studied. The Irish county 
Members were, almost without excep- 
tion, the proprietors of landed estates in 
the counties they represented or in ad- 
joining ones. Members of the trading, 
professional, and mercantile classes were 
only returned by the boroughs. He did 
not believe the proposal to transfer five 
seats from boroughs to counties would meet 
with approval, and he was not surprised to 
find hon. Members desirous to get rid of 
the difficulty by asking the Government to 
withdraw their scheme. He objected to 
any middle course being taken, and he 
protested against his own borough being 
made the scapegoat. Portarlington was 
not smaller than some English boroughs 
which, until the recent decision of the 
the House, had returned Members, nor was 
it much smaller than Dungannon. 

Mr. SYNAN said, that although the 
discussion was premature and not alto- 
gether in Order still he did not regret that 
it was raised, and he hoped it might lead 
to some advantageous arrangements be- 
tween the two sides of the House. The 
proportion between the urban and the 
county representation had been fixed in 
1800 and in 1832, and there had been 
no change since. As a county Mem- 
ber he objected to the annihilation of bo- 
roughs to inerease the county representa- 
tion. Such a change would lead to Jament- 
able consequences in every sense with re- 
spect to the interests of Ireland. The 
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desultory propositions of several Members 
ought not to be attended to, inasmuch as 
they had given no Notice of them and 


| placed no scheme whatsoever before the 


House for the consideration of Members, 
In fact, there were only two schemes 
before the House, one, the scheme of the 
Government and the other the scheme of 
his hon, and gallant Friend the Member 
for Longford (Colonel Greville-Nugent), 
The scheme of the Government was devoid 
of all principle, and that of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Longford was founded 
upon a fallacious principle. The scheme 
of the Government was against all con- 
stitutional principle, inasmuch as it pro- 
posed to merge the borough representation 
in the county representation; and the 
scheme of his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Longford was founded on a 
fallacious principle, inasmuch as it placed 
the English and Irish boroughs on the 
same basis as to population. A popula 
tion of 5,000 in an English borough re- 
presented a decaying village, but not so 
in Ireland. An Irish borough with 5,000 
inhabitants, according to the proportion of 
the urban population in the two countries, 
was equivalent to an English borough with 
10,000. He recommended that the de- 
fective scheme of the Government should 
be struck out of the Bill, and in that case 
he recommended his hon. and gallant 
Friend not to persevere with his scheme, 
but to withdraw it. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, the Government 
re-distribution scheme seemed to be con- 
demned by Gentlemen opposite, because 
they disliked the transfer of borough seats 
to counties, and by his own (the Ministerial) 
side, because it gave additional representa- 
tion to the South and not to the North, 
He thought Ireland should be treated in 
same way as England—boroughs with less 
than 5,000 inhabitants being disfranchised, 
and the seats being given partly to the 
large towns and partly to the counties. 
Kingstown ought certainly to be repre- 
sented, and additional representation should 
be given to Cork city, Dublin eity, and, 
perhaps, to Belfast, as well as to the 
counties of Cork and Tipperary. 

Cotonen. GREVILLE-NUGENT said, 
he hoped the Government would tell the 
House what they really intended to pro- 
pose, and not lose time by discussing 
points that might hereafter be given up, 
and that could only be dealt with in Com- 
mittee. 

CotoyeL FRENCH said, he could not 
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understand the object of the discussion, 


unless it was to throw cold water on the) 
whole plan for the reform of the Irish re-| 
presentation. For hon. Members to pick | 


out and discuss particular portions of the 
question was certainly to prejudice it. Ile 
did not see why this Bill should be divided, 
and a half left to be passed by another 
Parliament. He was anxious to go into 
Committee, and he should then be able to 
meet the statements and arguments of the 
hon. Members for Dublin (Mr. Pim) and 
Londonderry (Sir Frederick Heygate), and 
show that the claims of Ulster were not 
paramount. The English Reform Bill 
had oceupied almost the whole of last Ses- 
sion; and he had no reason to suppose that 
the Government or the House would be 
reluctant to give sufficient time for the 
fair and full consideration of the Irish Re- 
form Bill. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I do not understand 
what ground there is on the part of the hon. 
Member for Longford (Colonel Greville- 
Nugent) for blaming the Government in 
regard to the course they have taken. 
They have moved that the flouse go into 
Committee on the Irish Reform Bill, where- 
upon a discussion not originated by the 
Government, but in which the Irish Mem- 
bers on both sides have taken a great in- 
terest, has arisen. 
becoming in us to stifle that discussion, 


because it has enabled us to learn the gene- | 


ral opinion of the House on the matters 
which have been raised. All that has 
been said shall receive respectful and care- 
ful consideration ; but I do not understand 
that anything has occurred to prevent the 
House from going into Committee on the 
Irish Reform Bill, I hope that the Com- 
mittee will now go on with the business 
before us. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 agreed to. 

Clause 2 postponed. 

Clause 3 (Occupation Franchise for 
Voters in Cities, Towns, and Boroughs). 

Mr. LAWSON said, he rose to move 
an Amendment. The existing franchise 
in boroughs in Ireland was a rating of 
£8. When the Chief Seeretary for Ire- 
land moved for leave to bring in the pre- 
sent Bill he stated that he proposed to 
lower the borough franchise from £8 to 
£4 ; but instead of lowering it to £4, the 
noble Earl had made it necessary that a 
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voter should be rated at something “‘ more, 
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than £4,” 
“about £4.’"] The clause now made the 
franchise above £4, for which there was 
no sufficient reason. The valuation in Ire- 
land was conducted by persons appointed 
by the Government, and the valuation 
usually proceeded by steps of from 10s. to 
£1. The effect of the clause would be 
that in order to entitle a man to the fran- 
chise he must be rated at, say, £4 10s. 
It was desirable that the Government 
valuators should not consider whether the 
effect of their rating would be to give the 
franchise or not. His Amendment would 
render it necessary to alter the law of 
rating, and he had put upon the Paper a 
Notice in conformity with his present 
Amendment. The effect of the clause, as 
it was now worded, would be to disfran- 
chise all who were rated at £4, of whom 
there are considerable numbers. Such an 
amount would be quite high enough, be- 
cause it would usually indicate a house of 
between £5 and £6 rental. He begged to 
move on page 2, clause 3, line 4, to leave 
out the words *‘ more than,” which would 
place the borough franchise on an intelli- 
gible and rational basis. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 4, 
to leave out the words “more than.’’— 


| (Mr, Lawson.) 


It would not have been | 


Tne Ear or MAYO said, the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman, taken in con- 
junction with a Notice he had given of an 
Amendment in Clause 26, would practically 
alier the law of rating in Ireland as it had 


| existed ever since the Poor Law was es- 


tablished in that country. That law of 
rating was that in the case of all tene- 
ments rated above £4 the poor rates were 
paid, one half by the landlord and the 
other half by the tenant; whereas in the 
case of all tenements at or below £4, the 
whole of the rates were paid by the imme- 
diate lessor, and no demand was ever made 
on the occupiers for poor rates. That 
principle had worked very satisfactorily, 
and it practically exempted from the pay- 
ment of poor rates the greater number of 
persons who were unable to pay them, 
That system got rid of the difficulty in the 
way of the collection of rates which existed 
in many instances both in England and 
Scotland, aud he believed the day was not 
far distant when some such system—he 
was then speaking only in regard to the 
collection of rates—would be adopted for 
the entire United Kingdom. The great 
closeness between the rates struck and the 
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rates paid in Ireland was, perhaps, one of | 


the most remarkable features presented 
by the administration of the Poor Law. 
Since the introduction of the Poor Law 
into Ireland the total amount of rates made 
was £20,300,000, of which £19,500,000 
sterling had been actually collected; so 
that the total amount of poor rate declared 
irrecoverable out of that very large sum in 
a period of more than thirty years, in- 
cluding the time of the famine, was under 
£1,000,000. The Committee ought, there- 
fore, to pause before it interfered with a 
system which had worked so admirably. 
The increase which the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s proposal would cause to the consti- 
tuency, although not very large, would 
include the very poorest class, and as a 
rule precisely those whom the law had de- 
clared to be unable to pay their rates. The 
increase to the borough constituency which 
would be made by giving household suf- 
frage to every man in Ireland who paid 
rates would, in round numbers, be about 
9,700 or 10,000; and the adoption of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Amendment would 
add to that number some 2,000 persons 
scattered all over Ireland, the greater 
portion of them living in the city of Dublin. 
The great objection to the Amendment was 
that it did not affect only the persons who 
were rated at £4 in boroughs. Taken in 
connection with the Amendment proposed 
in the 26th clause, it would interfere with | 
the system of rating over the whole of Ire- 
land, and would render the occupiers of 
39,000 tenements who were now exempted 
from poor rates, liable to pay those rates 
No cause had been shown why they should | 
ereate so great a disturbance in the Irish | 
Poor Law and inflict so great a hardship | 
on thousands of poor people. Nobody had 
asked for such a change. On the con-'| 
trary, all whom he had spoken to were 
perfectly satisfied with the working of the 
present law, and not a single petition had 
been presented to the House since then. 
He therefore hoped that the Committee 
would reject the Amendment. | 
Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE| 
said, he thought the proposal ought to be 
limited to boroughs, and believed his right | 
hon. Friend the Member for Portarlington | 
(Mr. Lawson) was quite willing that it 
should be so limited. Thus altered, the 
noble Earl the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had given no sufficient reason for opposing | 
it. It was true that was not a very large | 
question, but that fact told both ways ; and | 
in speaking of the great disturbance the| 
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Amendment would cause in the rating 
system, the noble Earl much exaggerated 
its effecta, especially if it were confined to 
boroughs. He could confirm what the 
noble Earl had said in regard to the admir- 
able manner in which the poor rates were 
collected in Ireland; but he could not believe 
that that inconsiderable departure from the 
present line at which the occupier became 
personally liable, but which would make 
considerable addition to the borough fran- 
chise, would seriously impair the collection 
of poor rates. Again, the noble Ear! him. 
self proposed a much greater departure 
than his right hon, Friend (Mr. Lawson) 
now did from the present system of rating 
in regard to five large cities, of which 
Dublin was one ; for in those five places 
the limit of liability was to be reduced from 
£8 to over £4. The entire addition to 
the borough constituencies resulting from 
that Bill was a very moderate one indeed, 
and he should welcome the extension, how- 
ever small, that would be given to it by 
the Amendment of his right hon. Friend, 
which he hoped the Committee would sup- 
port. 

Mr. VANCE said, that on the second 
reading of the Bill, the late Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland entirely approved the 
principle of tho proposed borough franchise 
for Ireland. Occupiers at and under £4 
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‘would not wish to have the franchise on 


the condition of paying rates, and the 
Amendment before the Committee would 
be regarded in Ireland among all the par- 
ties concerned as a breach of faith. 

Mr. MURPHY said, that the conse- 
quence of retaining these words in the 
clause would be to do great injustice to 
five large towns in Ireland. It would dis- 
enfranchise the occupiers of 319 tenements 
in Cork alone, and practically fix the rating 
qualification at £4 10s., which would be 
equivalent to a £7 rental. 

Lorp JOHN BROWNE said, he wished 
to ask the right hon. Member for Portar- 
lington (Mr. Lawson) whether he was pre- 
pared to accept the suggestion of the right 
hon. Member for Louth (Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue) with respect to limiting his 
Amendment to the case of boroughis ? 

Mr. LAWSON was understood to an- 
swer in the affirmative. 

GreneraL DUNNE said, that if the 
Amendment were adopted, it would lead to 
much confusion, as well as open the door 
to fraud and corruption, inasmuch as the 
very poor class of householders could never 
pay the rates for themselves. 
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Mr. O’BEIRNE said, that the opera-' Clause 7 (Successive Occupations in 
tion to which the noble Lord the Chief | Counties). 
Secretary for Ireland now so much ob- Mr. REARDEN moved, in line 30, after 
jected, he had himself proposed to carry the word“ year,” to leave out to the end 
out with regard to no less than two-thirds , of the Clause. 
of the whole of the voting population of |} Amendment negatived. 
<=—geene elite as Clause agreed to. 

HE VN vii FOR SP 

TEBLAMD (Me. Wanenn) cold, thas o8| “SOS ree ®. 
the Government were propesing to do was | Clause 9 postponed. 
to assimilate the law of rating all over! Clause 10 (Disfranchisement of certain 
Ireland, so that a principle which had been | Boroughs). 
found by experience to act well might) Mr. DISRAELI said, he proposed that 
prevail in counties and boroughs alike. The | this and the two following clauses should 
proposal that came from the other side be postponed, in order that the Govern- 
was to compel occupiers of houses in bo- ment might have the opportunity of con- 
roughs to pay rates and to leave those in sidering the suggestion which had been 
counties exempt. made to-night. He proposed, however, 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, this clause did | to go on with Clause 13, and to accept the 
not follow a single principle which had | Amendment of the hon. and learned Mem- 
bech laid down with respeet to the English | ber for Portarlington (Mr. Lawson) so as 
Bill. A most inconvenient ‘hard and fast|te do away with the Boundary Commis- 
line’ would be imposed by it. The pro- | sioners. 
position of the Government was to give) Mr. BAGWELL said, he did not un- 
every man a vote who was rated over £4, derstand why Clause 13 should not be 
and the Amendment was to give every man | postponed also. 
a vote who was rated at £4. In Dublin, Tue Eant or MAYO said, he would 
Cork, Limerick, Belfast, and Waterford, | explain that when they came to the clause. 
those who occupied tenements valued under Clause postponed. 
£8 paid no rates and the Government Pro- Clauses 11 and 12 postponed. 
posed to give every man in those townsa| ’ 
vote who was rated at more than £4, Inj. Clause 13 (Appointment of Boundary 
other words, in giving a man a right to | Commissioners). 
vote they put upon him the hard condition! Mr. BAGWELL inquired what the 
that he should submit himself to a rate to | Government proposed with regard to this 
which he was not now liable. This would | clause ? 
apply to eight-tenths of those admitted to Tue Eart or MAYO said, that with 
the franchise. Why not accept the con- | the permission of the Committee, he would 
venient figure of £4? By this clause, | explain the course the Government meant 
the noble Lord was inflicting a great hard-|to take with respect to the question of 
ship on eight-tenths of those admitted to | boundaries. Ie was sure the Committee 
the franchise. i felt it would be a matter of great con- 

i venience if any inquiry into the question 
Question put, *‘That the words ‘more | of boundaries could be dispensed with. 
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than’ stand part of the Clause.” | There was really, as he would show, no 
The Committee divided :—Aves 188; | necessity for any extensive alteration of 
Noes 177 : Majority 11. ¢ the Parliamentary limits of boroughs. 
. |He found that in fourteen out of the 
Clause agreed to. thirty-three boroughs in Ireland the Par- 


. , . : . liamentary boundaries were the same 
7 Rg Torte end Boceughe) for Voters as the Saaideal boundaries. These bo- 
: rm D gis). roughs were Armagh, Carlow, Clonmel, 

Mr. REARDEN moved, in line 30, to Tralee, Wexford, Bandon, Dungannon, 
leave out the word “ten” in order to, Ennis, Enniskillen, Kinsale, Mallow, New 
insert the word ** three.”” Ross, Portarlington, and Youghal. In 
these fourteen cases they would be dis- 
posed to leave the boundaries as they 
Clause agreed to. were, being the same for municipal and 
: = Parliamentary purposes. In a consider- 
Clauses 5 and 6 agreed to. able number of them the population had 


Amendment negatived. 
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increased since 1841, so that there was 
really no case whatever for altering any | 
of their boundaries. In fourteen of the 
remaining boroughs the Parliamentary 
boundaries were larger than the municipal 
—namely, Carrickfergus, Cork, Drogheda, 
Galway, Kilkenny, Limerick, Waterford, 
Dungarvan, Lisburn, Newry, Sligo, Cashel, 
Coleraine, and Downpatrick. In these 
fourteen boroughs, with the exception of | 
Carrickfergus and Lisburn, the population 
had decreased ; in no instance had they 
extended beyond the present municipal 
boundary ; therefore, they did not require 
to be enlarged, and no one suggests their 
reduction. That leaves only five boroughs 
to be dealt with—that is, Dublin, Belfast, 
Londonderry, Dundalk, and Athlone. In 
Dublin there were some small portions 
of the city north of the North Circular | 
Road and south of the South Circular 
Read which were contained within the 
municipal boundary, but were beyond the 
Parliamentary borough. These parts of | 
the city should be included in the Par- 
liamentary boundary. As regarded Bel- 
fast and Londonderry, the Parliament- 
ary boundaries should be extended, as in 
both these places the towns, from consi- 
derable additional buildings and a largely 
increased population, had gone beyond the 
present Parliamentary limits. The Go- 
vernment proposed that in these cases 
also the Parliamentary boundaries should 
be extended, so as to correspond with the 
municipal, In Dundalk and Athlone a 
small extension will take place by assimi- 
lating the municipal and Parliamentary | 
boundary. The Government were prepared | 
to omit the 13th clause, and to adopt the 
first portion of the clause of which the 


Parliamentary 


right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Portarlington (Mr. Lawson) 


had given Notice, which provided that where 
the boundary of any municipal borough 
did not coincide with the Parliamentary | 
borough, all that part of such municipal | 
borough extending beyond the limits of 
the Parliamentary borough, but within | 
the municipal limits, should hereafter form | 
part of the Parliamentary borough. The 
second part of the right hon. and learned | 
Gentleman’s clause would provide that in 
the case of any borough not municipal, 
but under Town Councils or Commission- | 
ers, the boundaries as settled for the pur- 
pose of local government should be the | 
Parliamentary boundaries also. This would 
bring in such towns as Carrickfergus, | 
Lisburn, Coleraine, Galway, Newry, Down- 

The Earl of Mayo 


{COMMONS} 


| patrick, and Cashel, and as it would have 
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| the effect of curtailing the limits of those 


‘boroughs he should not think the Com. 


mittee ought to agree to it. He believed 
that in the ease of the borough of Cashel 


‘it would have the effect of reducing the 


number of voters to the extent of one half, 


| He thought that if the Committee adopted 
| the first part of the right hon. and learned 


Gentleman’s clause, and agreed to the 
suggestion of the Government, they would 
get rid of all necessity for a Boundary 
Commission in the case of the Irish bo. 
roughs. 

Mr. LAWSON said, he would withdraw 
the latter portion of the clause of which 
he had given Notice. He had not intended 
that it should apply to the boundaries of 
existing Parliamentary boroughs, but in- 
troduced it to meet the case of Kingstown 
if it should get a Member. 

GenerAL DUNNE: What does the 
right hon. Member for Portarlington (Mr. 
Lawson) really want ? 

Tue Eart or MAYO said that the 
general principle on which the Government 
proposed to act in eases where the muni- 
cipal now exceeded the Parliamentary 
boundaries was to extend the latter so as 
make them conterminous with the former, 


Clause 13 negatived. 


New clause inserted— 


(Boundaries of Parliamentary Boroughs). 
“Where at the time of the passing of this 
Act the boundary of auy municipal borough does 


| not coincide with the Parliamentary borough, 


all that part of such borough situate beyond the 
limits of the Parliamentary borough but withia 
the municipal limits, shall form part of the bo- 


| rough for all purposes connected with the Election 


of » Member or Members to serve in Parliament 
for said borough.” 


Clause 14 agreed to. 
Clause 15 postponed. 
Clause 16 agreed to. 
Clause 17 postponed. 
Clause 18 (Payment of Expenees of con- 


veying Voters in Boroughs to the Poll 
| illegal). 

Mr. GREGORY, in the absence of Mr. 
| G. Morris, moved an Amendment, having 
for its object to except from the operation 


| of the clause the towns of Carrickfergus, 


| Drogheda, and Galway, and the cities of 


Cork, Kilkenny, Limerick, and Waterford. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 7, line 4, after the word “ borough,” to 
insert the words “except the several boroughs 
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of the county of the town of Carrickfergus, counté 
of the city of Cork, county of the town of Dro- 
gheda, county of the town of Galway, county of 
the city of Kilkenny, county of the city of Lime- 
rick, county of the city of Waterford.”—(Mr. | 
George Morris.) 

Viscount GALWAY said, that when) 
the English Reform Bill was under dis- 
cussion he voted for an Amendment having 
a similar object with regard to certain 
places in England to that of the Amend- 
ment now proposed by the hon. Member 
in favour of certain Irish boroughs ; but | 
the agents on both sides were now of | 
opinion that it would have been better to 
provide additional polling places. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he hoped} 
that the noble Earl the Chief Secretary | 
for Ireland would not assent to the 
Amendment. He thought the exception | 
made last year in the English Bill was of 
doubtful poliey ; but the Amendment now 
proposed did not rest even on the same 
ground. The boroughs included in it were | 
not, he presumed, of the extent of Man-| 
chester or Liverpool. 

Mr. G. MORRIS, who had entered the | 
House after his Amendment had been pro- | 
posed, said, that some parts of the Parlia- 
mentary borough of Galway were seven | 
oreight miles from the town. If voters | 
living at that distance were not conveyed | 
to the poll by car they would in winter! 
have to start from home before daylight | 
in order to vote at an election, If ex- 
penses of conveyance were allowed at all, 
they ought to be allowed in boroughs com- 
prising a large rural district. He hoped 
the Government would agree to his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MURPHY said, that although the 
Parliamentary boundary of the city of 
Cork extended for seven English miles, no 
polling places were allowed beyond the 
limits of the municipal boundary. He 
would suggest that in Cork and similar 
places the candidates should be allowed to 
convey to the poll voters who lived be- 
yond the municipal boundary. The only 
other way of meeting the difficulty would 
be to create additional polling places ; 
but his own opinion was that adopting 
such a course would lead to inconvenience, 

Mr. SYNAN said, that these county 
towns were really districts of counties, and 
it would be impossible to provide polling 
places for the sparse population scattered 
overthem. The candidates for such dis- 


| 


triets should be allowed to provide cars 
for voters, as the candidates for countics 
were allowed to do. 
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Sir HENRY WINSTON-BARRON 
said, that as the representative of one of 
the boroughs affected by the Amendment, 
he was quite sure that candidates for these 
places would rather not have the privilege 
of increasing the expenses of their elec- 
tion in this way. He could speak feel- 
ingly, for he knew the extravagance and 
imposition which attended this form of ex- 
penditure. He hoped the Committee 
would reject the Amendment. Those 
voters who wished to come in and vote 
were perfectly able to do so. 

Cotoye, TOTTENHAM said, he wished 


| for a clear explanation of how the Amend- 


ment would operate. Would candidates 
be debarred from paying the travelling 
expenses of voters who happened to be 
away in the country ? 

Mr. PIM said, that with regard to the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Waterford 
(Sir Henry Winston-Barron), though his 
(Mr. Pim’s) election had cost a great deal 
of money, he had found the carmen of 


| Dublin less inelined to imposition than 


many in a higher social position. Still he 
doubted not that the voters in outlying 
districts always contrived somehow to 
attend every fair and market in the bo- 
rough, and he did not see why they should 
not be left to find their way to the poll. 
Scareely any of them were without a 
horse. 

Lorp JOHN BROWNE said, that many 
of the electors in these boroughs were 
poor men, who could not afford to pay the 
expense of a cart, especially as carters 
demanded higher terms at election time. 
Unless the candidates were allowed to 
pay these expenses a number of voters 
would practically not be allowed to ex- 
ercise the franchise. The exception made 
in favour of certain English boroughs 
ought to be extended to analogous cases 
in Jreland. 

Mr. Serseant BARRY said, he thought 
Dungarvan should be included in the 
Amendment, asit comprised a large rural 
district. 

Mr. G. MORRIS said, he had no objec- 
tion to strike out Waterford and insert 
Dungarvan, since the hon. Member for the 
former town (Sir Henry Winston-Barron) 
seemed to have a painful recollection of 
the impositions which had been practised 
upon him. 

Cotonet. FRENCH said, it was ridi- 
culous to suppose that Galway voters 
were unable to walk five miles. ‘They 
such a distance to 
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markets and fairs; and such an exertion, | 


for an election happening perhaps once in 
three or four years, was surely not un- 
reasonable. 

Viscount GALWAY had learnt, since 
he recently addressed the Committee, that 
the five polling places in Galway were all 
in the city, whereas in the English bo- 
roughs they were so distributed that no 
voter had to walk more than two miles or 
two anda half. It was manifestly unjust 
to expect voters to walk five miles. 

Sm HENRY WINSTON - BARRON 
said, that he objected to the clause alto- 
gether, as subjecting candidates to im. 
position, and not merely to its application 
to Waterford. 

Mr. GREGORY said, the discussion 
ought not to turn on the virtues or vices 
of carmen. He thought the fault of the 
Amendment was that it went on a general 
principle, regardless of the particular cir- 
cumstances of each borough. 
for instance, had an area of only 5,000 
statute acres. He thought the Amend- 


ment was defective, inasmuch as it pro- | 
posed to except small as well as large | 


boroughs. In places of great size, like 
Limerick, which comprehended 33,000 
acres, he thought that exception might 
fairly be allowed. 

Mr. WHITWORTH said, that the 
Amendment if carried would only be a 
temptation to bribery and corruption. 

Mr. G. MORRIS said, he was willing to 
omit Waterford as well as Drogheda from 
the Amendment. 

Mr. VANCE said, he did not know why 
Dublin should not be one of the excepted 
places, especially as Dublin was itself a 
county. The better course would be to 
strike out the clause altogether and allow 
these expenses to be paid where they were 
not paid corruptly. 


Mr. O’BEIRNE said, he thought that 


this clause was a very peddling way of | 
dealing with bribery and corruption. That | 


question could not be satisfactorily dealt 
with in a clause such as this, nor could a 
clause be framed to carry out even the 
limited object at present in view if justice 
were to be done to the peculiarities of dif- 
ferent boroughs. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, it. appeared from 
a Parliamentary Return that out of ten 
boroughs in England exceeding thirty 
square miles in extent, only two were 
exempted. [le objected altogether to the 
exemption of Drogheda which had an area 
of but nine square miles. 


Colonel French 


{COMMONS} 


Drogheda, | 
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Mr. M. CHAMBERS aid, he was of 
|opinion that their principle should be to 
diminish the expenses of candidates, and 
|then they would not get a corrupt House 
|of Commons. The proper remedy for the 
evil complained of was the increase of pol- 
ling places. That was the only way to 
‘grapple with the question of candidates’ 
expenses. He would divide the boroughs 
into districts and establish polling places 
yin each. He would have additional polling 
places even where there were only three 
or four voters. Why should electors have 
to go five or six miles to record their votes? 

Lorv JOHN BROWNE said, that at 
“present it was no easy thing in Ireland to 
establish a number of new polling places, 
though it might be easy to pass an Act to 
effect that object. A good deal of for- 
mality had to be gone through before they 
‘could be erected; and the inhabitants of 
| the neighbourhood in whieh the polling 
places were usually situated would always 
oppose with the utmost violence the grant- 
ing of any new polling places by the 
Quarter Sessions, because their sale of 
whisky would thereby be effected. But it 
was a mistake to suppose that the expenses 
of the candidates would be diminished by 
an increase in the number of polling places. 
Booths must be erected, each candidate 
must have an agent and a polling clerk 
at every polling place, and in fact the 
|remedy would be worse than the evil. 

Mr. J. STUART MILL said, he 
thought that if the House was in earnest 
on this subject of Parliamentary Reform in 
Ireland there ought to be no hesitation in 
dealing with the qnestion now before the 
Committee. If they decided upon granting 
the suffrage to the Irish people, they 
ought to give all possible facilities for the 
exercise of the voting power. Those 
facilities ought not, however, to be pro 
vided at the expense of the candidates, 
but of the public ; and even if carriages 
were necessary for the conveyance of 
voters to the poll, these also ought to be 
provided at the public cost. Additional 
polling places were provided in the English 
Reform Bill, and if, being necessary in 
Ireland, they were not provided by the 
Legislature, what would the Irish Reform 
Bil be worth after all? There were num- 
bers of places in England much larger 
than those in Ireland for which exemptions 
were now sought, and, in his opinion, ei 
ceptions ought only to be made in extreme 
cases. 

Mr. MURPHY said, he was of opinion 
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that if the Amendment of the hon. Member | four square miles was considered a suffi- 
for Galway (Mr. G. Morris) were adopted | cient area to justify an exception being 
it should be limited to those cases in which | made in favour of one of these boroughs, it 
there were voters outside the municipal | would be impossible for Parliament to re- 
limits of the boroughs. No payment should | sist any applications for a similar excep- 
be made for car hire within those limits. | tion that might be made by English towns. 
Tue Eart or MAYO said, he could | Mr. G. MORRIS said, that in the bo- 
not consent to withdraw the clause which {rough which he represented there were 
was framed on the English Act. The best | voters living at a distance of five Irish 
course that the Committee could adopt was | miles, which was equivalent to something 
to follow the precedent of the English Act/like seven English miles, from the only 
as a general rule, but he admitted that} polling place in the borough ; and to have 
there were cases in which such a rule | to walk that distance to and from the poll 
would be equivalent to depriving residents | was no slight matter. He should divide 
outside the municipal boundaries of their | the Committee with regard to Galway. 
votes. Under these circumstances he| Mr. HIBBERT said, that until he was 
proposed to omit the boroughs of Drog- | persuaded that an Irishman could not walk 
heda, Kilkenny, and Waterford from the | so far as an Englishman he must oppose 
clause, leaving Limerick, Galway, and| the Amendment. The largest of the bo- 
Cork under its operation. He did not) roughs contained only 47,965 acres, while 
think the plan suggested by the hon. Mem- | the smallest of the boroughs excepted in 
ber for Cork (Mr. Murphy) would work ) England contained 51,246. 
satiafactorily. It would only lead to diffi- Mr. CANDLISH said, that in his opinion 
culties if one portion of the voters of a/| no case had been made out except on behalf 
borough were subject to a different law | of Cork, for Galway comprised thirty-five 
from those who lived in another portion and Limerick forty-one square miles, so 
of it. |that if the polling place were central 
Mr. BRADY said, though car hire was| voters could be only about three miles 
of some importance, Reform in Ireland | from it. 
was more important. They could not in-| Ma, SYNAN said, that the polling place 
troduce corruption into a borough more | was at one extremity of the borough, and 
readily than by sanctioning the payment of | this made all the difference. 


ear hire. 1n his opinion the constituency | 


ought to pay the expenses of conveying Amendment amended, by leaving out 
: the words *‘ county of the town of Dro- 
voters to the poll. J 


” 
Sin GEORGE GREY said, that no sen- | Seda. 

sible man could entertain a doubt with Another Amendment proposed to the 
regard to Drogheda. In the English Bill | saig proposed Amendment, to leave out 
of last year an exception was made in| from the words “county of the town of 
favour of four places, which were called | Galway to Waterford, inelusive.”’ 

boroughs, but were to all intents and pur- ‘ ’ 
poses more like counties than boroughs,| | Question put, ** That the words ‘ county 
If an exception was made with regard to | of the town of Galway stand part of the 
Irish boroughs they ought to be in the| proposed Amendment. 

same eategory as the places to which he | The Committee divided :—Aycs 134; 
had alluded, otherwise the rule that had! Noes 86: Majority 48. i 

been laid down by Parliament would be | 
broken through. Cork was the only bo- 
rough which came within that rule. 
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Mr. VANCE said, that nearly all the 
| counties of cities and towns in lreland had 








Tue Eart or MAYO said, that he pro-| been exempted from the operation of the 


posed to limit the exception to three towns | 
—Cork, Limerick, and Galway. They | 
were the largest in extent of any in Ire-| 
land. Cork had an area of 79,000 acres, 
Limerick 33,000, and Galway 34,000. 
The case in their favour had been very 
much pressed, and he thought it would be 
better to conclude the matter by making | 
an exception in their regard. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that if twenty- 








clause except Dublin. It was true Dublin 
was not of a large area; but the Parlia- 
mentary boundary. extended several miles 
beyond the municipal boundary, and there 
were many more voters, who would have 
to go six or seven miles to the poll. He 
should move, therefore, that Dublin be 
added to the list of exemptions, and he was 
sure the hon, Member for Dublin (Mr. Pim) 
would support him. 
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Mr. PIM said, he would do no such 
thing. It was true that Dublin deserved to 
be exempted as much as Cork or Limerick, 
but as he was opposed to the exemption of 
those places he could not agree to include 
Dublin. 

Tne Eart or MAYO said, he hoped his 
hon, Friend would not press his Amend- 
ment, which there was nothing in the 
circumstances of Dublin to justify. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Lorp CLAUD JOHN HAMILTON 
moved to include in the Amendment his 
borough, Londonderry which was peculiarly 
situated. Its area was not very large, but 
the town was divided by a river, over which 
there was a bridge, and as on this bridge a 
toll was levied, persons wishing to record 
their votes on the occasion of an election 
would be subjected toa fine. [Zaughter.] 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite might laugh ; 
but seeing to what extent the franchise 
had been lowered, 1d. was a great ob- 
ject to some who would in future exercise 
it. He thought the candidate standing 
for Londonderry should be allowed not 
only to engage carriages to convey voters 
to the poll, but also to pay the toll of the 
bridge. 

Mr. PEEL DAWSON said, he thought 
the noble Lord had made out a strong case, 
and as he (Mr. P. Dawson) was well ac- 
quainted with the locality he would give | 
him his support. 

Mr. O'REILLY said, if there was to be 
any payment at all it should be the pay- 
ment of 1d. to each voter to enable him to 
cross the bridge. It would be for the noble 
Lord, or some other candidate—and he 
hoped it would be another candidate—to 
pay the voters their toll. 

Cotone. GREVILLE-NUGENT sugz- 
gested, as a way of getting over the diffi- 
culty, that there should be a rider, making 
the bridge free on polling days, as Chelsea 
Bridge was thrown open on Sundays, 

Amendment withdrawn. 


Parliamentary 


Amendment, as amended, by striking 
out Drogheda, Kilkenny, and Waterford 
agreed to. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he thought it 
would be necessary to insert words restrict- 
ing the payment for conveyance to the case 
of voters brought from places within the 
Parliamentary borough, or else it might in- 
clude voters brought from the Continent. | 
He would move to add words to that effect | 
on the Report. 

Clause agreed to. 


Mr. Vance 


{COMMONS} 
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Clause 20 (Notice of Claim in Cities, 
Towns, and Boroughs). 


Mr. LAWSON moved to omit the words 
‘for any city, town, or borough,’’ and to 


| insert the words “or on behalf of” before 
the word “claimant.” Claimants might 


be abrond and it was only fair that some one 
on their behalf should assert their claim to 
be put on the register. 

Tae Eart or MAYO said, he thought 
the proposed alteration would be very dis. 
advantageous, and that it would be much 
better to assimilate the law in boroughs to 
that in force with regard to counties, 
There was no reason why there should be 
a distinction between them. It was de. 
sirable to get rid of fictitious notices, sent 
in by mere political agents, and often 
signed without the knowledge of the person 
on whose behalf they were ostensibly made, 
The public were put to great expense in 
respect to fictitious claims, there being no 
power to give costs against those who re. 
sorted to the practice, 

GeneraL DUNNE said, that if an agent 
were permitted tv sign a notice, it should 
be provided that he should be required to 
prove that he had received authority to set 
as agent. Otherwise a political agent might 
of his own accord send in claims for half 
a county on the plea that he was aeting 
‘*on behalf” of the persons concerned, 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 


| such an Amendment as that had always 


been steadily opposed in England, because 
its practical effeet would be that a poli- 
tical agent would sign any number of 
claims without the parties hearing a word 
of the matter, and when once he got their 
names on the register he would regard them 
as his voters, aud they would never escape 
from him. 

Mr. LAWSON said, he would withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Mr. MURPHY said, that there was no 
penalty against a clerk of the Union for 
omitting the name of a qualified person 
from a list of electors. He begged to direct 
the attention of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland to the subject in order that a 
remedy might be provided. 

Tue Eart or MAYO said, the offenders 
could be called to aceount by the Poor Law 
Commissioners. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 21 to 24, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 25 postponed. 
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Clause 26 (Where value of Premises do | 


pot exceed Four Pounds, in Dublin, Cork, | 


Limerick, Belfast or Waterford, immediate 
Lessor to be rated). 

Mr. MONSELL said, that as proposed | 
by the clause, the rate in certain boroughs 
was to be made on the immediate lessor, | 
where the value of the property was not 
more than £4, and it would be a very hard | 
ease if the lessee, through the act of the, 
immediate lessor, should be deprived of his 
right to vote. 

Tre Eart or MAYO suggested that the 
clause should stand for the present, and 
he would bring up a new clause, 

Mr. Serseant BARRY : It is better to 
postpone it. 

Tae Eart or MAYO: In regard to the 
ensuing election, it would be necessary to 
pass a temporary clause relating to the 
position of the voters this year, while this 
clause will refer to them in future. There 
is no necessity for postponing this clause. 

Tue CHAIRMAN put the Question that 
the clause stand part of the Bill. 

Ma. Serseant BARRY proposed to add 
a proviso, to the effect that the occupants 
of land or tenements in a borough rated at 
the net annual value of less than £8, and 
more than £4, should be entitled to be put 
on the register and vote at the election of 
Members of Parliament, notwithstanding 
the immediate lessor should not have been 
rated, 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The Question has 
_ put that the clause stand part of the 

ill, 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 27 to 31, inclusive, agreed to. 

On Question, “‘ That the Chairman do 
report Progress,” 

Cotone. FRENCH asked when the new 
clauses would be brought up and the con- 
sideration of the Bill resumed. He gave 
Notice that as soon as the postponed clauses 
were disposed of he should ask the House 
to adopt in the Irish counties a franchise 
of £8 instead of £12. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I think it is due to 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman, and 
also to the importance of the question 
generally, that no time should be lost io 
coming to a conclusion upon this question 
of the Irish representation, and therefore I 
will remove the Order which I had arranged | 

for Thursday, and will put this Bill first for 
that day. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Thursday next. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT AMEND. 
MENT BILL—[Bu 91.] 


(Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir James Fergusson. ) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”"—(Sir Stafford Northcote.) 


Mr. AYRTON said, that when the 
question of the Government of India was 
under discussion some ten years ago it was 
evident that it was the intention of Par- 
liament that it should be at liberty to re- 
consider the mode in which the Council at 
home should be appointed, and the time at 
whieh their offices were to expire. He 
could not understand, therefore, why it was 
now proposed to grant the members of that 
Council pensions at once. The term of 


| office which was suggested in their case by 


the Bill was in his opinion too long. The 
great object which it was desirable to at- 
tain he apprehended to be the introduction 
into the Council of men who had recently 
returned home from India, and who would 
be able to give the Secretary of State the 
benefit of the latest knowledge obtained 
in that country. That object could not, 
however, be secured if the members of the 
Council were to receive their appointments 
for a great number of years. He ventured 
to think that seven years would be ample 
time, and as the Council consisted of fifteen 
members, he would have two of them re- 
tire every year, so that a new element 
might thus constantly be introduced into 
that body, and that freshness communi- 
cated to it which it was of great import- 
ance, in his opinion, that it should possess. 
This plan would open a door for the em- 
ployment soon after their return home of 
those who had served their country in 
India. He wished also to point out that 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
was not by law entitled to take any part 
in the proceedings of the Council, even in 
the absence of his chief from London. 
That he regarded as a most anomalous 
and unsatisfactory state of things, and he 
should submit that as the Secretary of 
State was empowered to appoint eight out 
of the fifteen members, the eighth should 
be, ex officio, the Under Secretary, who 
should take his place in his absence, just 


| in the same way as the Under Seeretary 


for the Home Department transacted its 
business in the absence of its head. 
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the progress of education was making in 
the minds of the Natives of India, and it 
would be a great advantage to have such 
men taken into the India Council at short 
intervals. At the three Universities of 
Caleutta, Madras, and Bombay, numbers 
of Native graduates every year took ho. 
nours in the examinations, in the same 
way as at Oxford or Cambridge, who ne- 
cessarily from their self-respect looked to 
fill situations of influence, honour, and 
emolument. Where was the opening for 
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Mr. J. STUART MILL said, he 


agreed with his hon. Friend in thinking 
that seven years was a sufficiently long 
period for the tenure of office in the case 
of members of the Council ; but he would 
suggest that there should be a power of 
re-appointment, because, while it was de- 
sirable to bring in those whose information 
was fresh, it would often be a great disad- 
vantage to the Council to lose the services 
of some particular Member. Instead of 
two members being obliged to retire every 
year, one of the two might be eligible for | the employment of such men unless the 
re-appointment. | Covenanted Civil Service in India was 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that when in-| thrown open to them ? He intended, in the 
troducing the Bill his right hon. Friend | Committee upon the Bill, to propose that 
the Secretary of State for India stated it) the duration of the tenure of office by the 
to be his intention, in the event of ien'l endtalinde of the India Couneil should not 
passing, to propose that the accounts of | exceed five years, the time for whieh the 
Indian expenditure should be dealt with in | Governor General and Governors of the 
the same way as the Imperial accounts, in| Presidencies and staff appointments were 
the respect that they should be submitted | tenable in the army. It might be de- 





to the Standing Committee on Public Ac- | 


counts appointed every year by the House. | 


Before that was done, however, it was, in 


his opinion, desirable that that Committee ! 


should have an opportunity of considering 
the whole of the arrangements which the 


Government meant to make for the audit of | 


Indian accounts. It was intended that the 
auditor of those accounts should stand in 


an independent relation to the Secretary | 
of State for India, and that the audit | 
should be one of a real and effectual cha- | 


racter; but his impression was that the 


auditor at the India Office held some othier | 
appointment, that so far he could not fairly | 
be called an independent officer, and that | 


the audit was reduced to something like a 
mere shadow. What he should under those 


circumstances suggest was, that before any | 
further action was taken in the matter the | 


whole question of the audit of Indian ae- 
counts should be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Accounts, so that it might 
be dealt with thoroughly previous to the 
third reading of the Bill. Proposals had 
been made to the effect that there should 
be an independent auditing of those ac- 
counts, as in the ease of the Imperial ac- 
counts. 


sirable, as suggested by the hon. Member 
for Westminster (Mr. Stuart Mill), that 
|certain individuals distinguished by ea- 
pacity for Office should be permitted to 
retain their posts in the Council for s 
lounger period than others ; and power might 
be given in the Bill to enable the Seeretary 
of State for India to grant this permission 
in exceptional cases. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that the main principle of the Bill was to 
provide for the service in the India Couneil 
of a succession of men coming fresh from 
India. There were various ways in which 
that might be done, and when the Bill 
went into Committee he would discuss the 
several propositions which had been made; 
and be prepared to state why, on the 
whole, he thought the proposal in the Bill 
the most convenient. In a Council of fifteen 
members, each employed for twelve years, 
| there would probably be rather more than 
| one bew appointment per annum, and, al- 
|lowing for vacancies, there might be two 
| appointments in every three years. A man 
| wained a great deal of experience in the 
| India Council, and often got more com- 
| plete views of Indian business after being 
a year there than he had when first ap 


CotoneL SYKES said, he thought that | pointed. [He should be perfectly ready to 
the term of twelve years was too long for | adopt the suggestion of the hon, Member 
the tenure of office by members of the | for Pontefract (Mr. Childers), and to refer 
India Council. Under the East India Com- | the mode of auditing the Indian accounts 
pany directors went out every four years | tothe Committee on Publie Accounts, who, 
and could not be re-elected for a year. | after considering the subject, might make 
The civil servants in India, some of whom | such recommendations as they thought de- 
returned to England every year, were tho-| sirable. Though the position of the auditor 
roughly acquainted with the change which might be unsatisfactory in respect to his 


Mr. Ayrton 
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holding another situation, the audit was, | 
nevertheless, efficiently conducted. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 


for Thursday. 


GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA BILL, 
(Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir James Fergusson.) 
[BILL 92,] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, | 
“That the Bill be now read a second | 
time.” —( Sir Stafford Northcote). 


Mr. AYRTON said, he hoped that | 
when the Bill got into Committee the | 
Secretary for India would offer some ex. | 
planation respecting the power proposed 
to be given to the Governor General to | 
make laws for Natives of India wherever 
they might be, whether in India or in 
any other part of her Majesty’s dominions. 


{June 15, 1868} 


Hitherto this power had been limited in | 


its application to Natives in India, and he 
wished to know why it was now to be ex- 
tended. The provision in the Bill giving 


to the Lieutenant Governors of different | 
Provinces very summary powers to make 
laws appeared to be a rather retrograde 
proceeding. The Bill provided for a diffi- | 


eulty—which now existed—in case of a} 
difference between the Governor General 
and the majority of his Council ; but it 
contained no provision to remedy an im- | 
portant defect in the present constitution 
of the Governor General’s Council. Some 
further provision was requisite by which 
the Governor General should be empowered 
to conduct the ordinary business of govern- | 
ment, by dividing his great administration 
into several Departments and placing one 
member of the Council at the head of each. 
The provision for introducing Natives into | 
the permanent Civil Service required great | 
consideration, for it was of no use subject- 

ing candidates at home to stringent exam- | 
inations if there was to be a back door in | 
Indian by which the Governor General 

could usher Natives into the Civil Service. 

He thought it would be very much better | 
to guarantee to the Natives that to which 

they were clearly entitled —-namely, the 

uncovenanted branches of the Civil Service. | 
He was afraid that at present it was too | 
much the practice for those in power to | 
Appoint their own dependents to this part | 
of the service ; and the result was that 
the Natives had little confidence in the 
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| objectionable that the Governor General 


should have power to introduce Natives of 
India into the higher branches of the 
service without proper provision being 
made to test their capabilities and quali- 
fications. With regard to the Uncove- 
nanted Service, he took a similar view to 
that of the hon. and learned Member for 
the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton). Of 
the civil servants in that branch, 75 per 
cent were European adventurers, ignorant 
of the languages of India, and usually the 


| protegées of men in Office. 


Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he thought that, in the absence of any 
Papers bearing on the question of the ad- 
mission of Natives into the Civil Service, 
such an explanation ought to be given as 
the importance of the change deserved, 
particularly with reference to the extent 
to which it was to be earried. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ad. 
mitted the propriety of the suggestion that 
Papers bearing on the question ought to 
be produced. He had Jaid before the 
House Papers relating to the administra- 
tion of Bengal, which ranged to a con- 


| siderable extent over the more important 


questions raised by the Bill; but there 
were Papers relating to the appointment 


| of Natives which it was desirable the House 
| should be in possession of before passing 


the Bill. 


He would take care that they 


| should be laid on the table, and in the 
| meantime it would, perhaps, not be conve- 


nient that be should discuss the general 


| subject. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed 


| for Thursday. 


SUPPLY.— REPORT. 
Resolutions [June 4) reported. 


Mr. CHILDERS said, that on Thurs- 
day week, when the Votes now reported 
were taken, he took occasion to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for what 
period the Government proposed to take 
Supplies. The right hon. Gentleman was 
not in a position to answer him then; but 
on Monday night he stated that he pro- 
posed to take them for twelvemonths. It 
was not his (Mr. Childers’) intention to make 


|any objection to Supplies being taken for 


that period; but he wished to point out that 
the arguments adduced by the right hon. 


| Gentleman on that occasion would, if ac- 


manner in which public business was con- | cepted as valid, establish a precedent which 


dueted. 
VOL, CXCII. [rarep seni. } 


} 


might be dangerous on future occasions, 


3 F 


Vv 
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He desired also to note briefly some of the 
expressions which fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman whilst he was making his state- 
ment, and which he could hardly have in- 
tended to bear their literal signification. 
He said he did not know why the Govern- 
ment should not receive the same frank and 
honourable treatment which had been re- 
ceived by former Ministries under similar 
circumstances ; but he was sure his right 
hon. Friend did not mean to impute that 
there was anything but frank and honour- 
able treatment in the putting of the Ques- 
tion as to the time for which Supplies 
were to be taken. As soon as the Govern- 
ment had definitely made up their minds 
as to the period for which the present Par- 
liament would last, he asked, stating that 
it was not a party, but strictly a constitu- 
tional Question, what course they would 
pursue, having regard to former precedents ; 


and he did not mean to insinuate that his | 


right bon. Friend either had departed or 


would for a moment depart from that uni- | 


formly straightforward course which in this 
and all other matters he pursued. In reply 
to the Question the right hon. Gentleman 
gave reasons why the Government would 


not follow the course which had been pur- | 


sued on former occasions, but would ask 


for Supplies for the whole period of twelve- | 


months. 
precedent of 1841, and quoted the speeches 
of Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell, 
in which they said they followed the pre- 


(COMMONS } 


He (Mr. Childers) had cited the | 
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|His right hon. Friend had said that in 
| 1841 a Vote of Want of Confidence had 
‘been passed, so that the Ministry of that 
| day could not carry through the House the 
measures which they deemed important for 
the public welfare; but that on the present 
oceasion there had been no such Resoly- 
‘tion, and although the Government had 
been defeated on one important measure, 
they had, with the acquiescence of the 
House, proceeded with other important 
Business. Now, that was not a correet 
description of what had occurred during the 
present Session. The right hon. Gentle 
man at the head of the Government, when 
describing the circumstances under which 
the dissolution was about to occur, dis. 
|tinetly said that he had told Her Majesty 
that his advice and that of his Colleagues 
was that Her Majesty should dissolve the 
present Parliament and take the opinion of 
the country as to the conduct of her Mi- 
nisters and the question of the Irish 
Church, and he added that no business 
| would be taken except in connection with 
the Reform Acts. Therefore, his right hon, 
Friend was not correct in stating that this 
was simply a dissolution on one particular 
question in regard to which the Govern 
| ment had been defeated. Ue wished, how- 
| ever, to point out that whenever a dissola. 
jtion had been announced, whatever had 


Report. 


} been the reasons for such a step, the in- 
variable and constitutional principle had 
| been acted upon, and the existing Parlia- 


cedent of 1830; and his right hon. Friend | ment had not been asked to grant more 
said the precedent he had quoted was not | Supplies than were necessary to carry on 
applicable, and if it were it would not! the public services until the new Parliament 


point to the conclusion that the Supplies | 
should be taken for nine months, for in 
1841 Supplies were granted four months 
before the time when a dissolution was 
possible, to last two months after the time | 
when Parliament would meet again. That, 
however, was not strictly correct, because | 
the Supplies were voted on the 7th of June, 
and the dissolution did not occur till the 
end of the month, so that the Supplies 
were really voted only for three months 
after the dissolution. As the House met 
in that year on the 19th or 20th of) 
August, he admitted that there was a/| 
difference of some ten or fifteen days be- 
tween that time and the time which would 
have elapsed had only nine months’ Supply | 
been granted on the present occasion ; but | 
at the same time he must say that the | 
reasons adduced by his right hon. Friend 
were not reasons which could on constitu- 
tional grounds be adopted by the House. | 


Mr. Childers 


met. His right hon. Friend, in speaking 


‘on this subject the other day, had only 
‘alluded to the precedent of 1841, bat he 
| wished to call his right hon. Friend’s par- 


ticular attention to that of 1830 whieh 
he (Mr. Childers) had quoted. In 1830 
there was no Resolution adopted by Par- 
liament either of want of confidence, or 


| approval of a policy which the Government 


could not support. The dissolution was 


'eaused by the King’s death; but the Go 
| vernment and the Opposition were equally 


anxious to lay down the constitutional 
principle that that dissolution having been 
notified to Parliament the result followed 
that Supply should only be granted for the 
period of the existence of the then Parlia- 
ment. In June, 1830, Sir Robert Peel 
distinctly stated that a Vote on account 
would be not for the whole year, but for 
such time only as the circumstances ren- 
dered necessary, and on the following 2nd 
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of July he remarked that the taking of | fully discussing the Estimates. But this 
Votes for a limited time was a pledge that | year the Government were not in a position 
Parliament would be assembled at an early | to appeal at once to the new constituencies, 
date. The simple question which arose | and, therefore, the two cases were by no 
in the present instance was whether, if | means parallel. As to the precedent of 
Supplies were now voted for nine months, | 1830, the dissolution was then caused by 
there would be time in December next, | the decease of the Sovereign, and entirely 
when the Parliament was to be called to- | new arrangements had consequently to be 
gether, to take the remaining Votes. Now, | made for the transaction of the Business 
if Parliament met on the 8th of December | of Parliament. 

he confessed it would be impossible between Mr. GLADSTONE said, the House 
that day and Christmas to go through the | would observe that the right hon. Gentle- 
necessary forms for taking additional Votes | man the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
for the financial year. Four or five days | his hon. Friend the Member for Pontefract 
sould be occupied in swearing the new | (Mr. Childers) were perfectly at one with 
Members ; it was a tedious process to set | regard to their practical conclusion, and it 
up the Committee of Supply in a new | might, therefore, be deemed unnecessary 
Parliament, and it would be necessary to | that he should prolong the conversation ; 
pass a new Appropriation Act. He there-| but the principle involved was of great 
fore admitted that the reasons of con- | importance, and it was even possible that 
venience given by his right hon. Friend | the proceedings of the present Session 
were conclusive, and that if Supplies for | might be hereafter referred to as a prece- 
nine months only were granted it would be | dent. Therefore it was expedient that not 
impracticable to obtain a fresh Vote in| only should a certain line be taken, but 
December for the remaining quarter of the | the reasons for that line should be recorded, 
year; and accordingly although he was of | He agreed with his hon, Friend that it was 
opinion that Government were wrong when | on the whole convenient that Supply should 
they urged that the cause of the dissolu- | be voted for the entire financial year ; but 
tion had anything to do with the taking of | he felt bound to demur to the reasons 
Supply, he should not offer further objec- | which had been urged by the right hon. 





twelve months. such a course. The right hon. Gentleman 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- | had asserted that the dissolution in 1841 
QUER assured the hon. Gentleman that | ought to be regarded rather as an interrup- 
he had not intended to make any remarks | tion of the Government with a view to the 
to which exception could be justly taken. | resumption of Business in the autumn. 
He believed that the words he had used on | But this was not by any means the case, 
a former occasion would not bear the in- | as, in point of fact, the ordinary Business 
terpretation which the hon. Gentleman had | was not resumed during the autumnal 
put upon them. THe had merely said, | Session. Nothing was done in the way of 
“Why should the frank and honourable | what might be termed ordinary business 
course pursued in 1841 be departed from | except the passing of a Bill about the 
now?” In that year the Leader of the| Bishop of Jerusalem. Then, the import- 
Government in the House of Commons | ance of the precedent of 1830 did not seem 
stated openly the intention of the Govern- | to be duly appreciated by the right hon. 
ment to call a new Parliament, and the | Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
Leader of the Opposition accepted that| quer. That precedent showed, in reality, 
statement and relied upon it most impli- | that the principle of voting Supplies for a 
citly. He certainly was of opinion that a |limited period was the deference paid to 
like course should be taken now, and that | the authority of the new Parliament by the 
the statement of the Government ought to | expiring Parliament. He was not at all 
be accepted without question. He was| prepared to admit the distinction drawn 
till unable to agree with his hon. Friend | by the right hon. Gentleman, for he did 
that the precedent of 1841 was applicable | not think the Constitution recognized any- 
to the present case, because the Louse | thing but this—that when an adverse vote 
then determined that the ordinary Business | was given on any vital point the Govern- 
should not be carried on until the autumnal | ment had the power of dissolving, or might 
Session, and therefore there was an op- | elect to resign. He would not go into the 
portunity towards the close of the year of | question of what were the particular reasons 
proceeding with the regular Business, and | that justified the alternative of a dissolu- 
3F2 


| 
| 

tion to the Votes being taken for the whole | Gentleman in favour of the adoption of 
| 
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tion. That was not the matter to be dis- 
cussed at the present moment ; but when 
the Government recognized it all arrange- 
ments should be made for dissolution. 
There were not two sets of circumstances 
applicable to such a situation. In 1841, 
the right hon. Gentleman says that the) 
conduct of Sir Robert Peel was frank and | 
honourable in accepting the declaration of | 
the Government ; but that was accom. | 
panied by a guarantee in the voting of the | 
Supplies only for a short term. It involved 
no confidence, no reliance, and was entitled | 
to no other praise than that of propriety or | 
prudence, because the promise given by | 
the Government was accompanied by a} 
practical measure which absolutely insared | 
the fulfilment of the promise. 


{COMMONS} 
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having 851 classes and 14,000 students 
under instruction, of whom 8,000 pre. 
sented themselves for examination. The 
examinations, which were in 24 branches 
of science, were held at 275 centres; 1,154 
examinations were thus held, and 13,113 
worked papers were returned. The Examin- 
ers by whom the examination papers were 
prepared and by whom the worked papers 
were looked over were some of the most emi- 
nent men in the country in their respective 
subjects. They were Mr. J. Anderson, 
Professor Ansted, Mr. Buckland, Professor 
Bradley, Rev. B. M. Cowie, Dr. Frankland, 
Professor Huxley, Dr. Perey, Professor 
Ramsay, Mr. Warrington Smyth, Dr, 
Thomson, Dr. Tyndale, and Rev. Joseph 
Woolley. Inart the professional examiners 


Report. 





| were the President of the Royal Academy, 


Vote 8. £511,324 (Publie Education in 
Great Britain). 

Mr. POWELL moved that the Vote be | 
reduced by the sum of £1,500. He found | 
that the expense put down for the prepara- 
tion of the examination papers amounted | 
to £3,000; while there was another item | 


for inspection and examination which | 
amounted to £5,450, and another of | 
£2,800 for travelling expenses. He} 


thought these items were excessive, and he 
wished to have some explanation concern- 
ing them, and for that purpose he moved | 
the reduction of the Vote. 

Mr. E. POTTER said, he wished to call | 
attention to the mode adopted of remune- | 
rating those persons who examined art col- | 
lections for the South Kensington Museum. | 
Ile had been invited to examine a certain | 
collection which the Heads of the Depart- | 
ment thought of purchasing ; and after | 
sending in his Report he received a cheque | 
for £5 5s., which he need hardly say he | 
returned, Ie thought such a plan as that | 
was rather dangerous, and liable to great | 
abuse ; for cheques for such professional | 
services were showered abroad right and | 
left. 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU said, that | 
the Examiners of King’s College and other | 
Colleges, and the Examiners in the Scieuce | 
and Art Department at South Kensington, 
were not paid out of this Vote. They re-| 
ceived no salaries, but only fees in pro-| 
portion to the number of students they | 
examined. The Vote last year was ex-| 
ceeded, and this year the number of| 
schools examined and of pupils presented 
for examination had very much increased 
This year 300 science schools were ex | 
amined in different subjects of science, | 


Mr. Gladstone 


Mr. Maclise, R.A., Mr. Horsley, R.A., 
Mr. Westmacott, R.A., Mr. Leighton, 
A.R.A., Mr. Digby Wyatt, and Mr, 
Marshall, F.C.S. In art the examinations 


| were very large; 125,000 papers being 


issued, The cost and preparation of all 
these papers was defrayed by this Vote. 
He was sorry he could not hear what was 
said by the hon. Member for Carlisle (Mr. 
KE. Potter). Indeed, he could hardly eateh 
a word that fell from him, further than 
that he had been asked to give his opinion 
on some collection; but he would make 


j inquiries, if the hon Gentleman would give 


him Notice of his Question, and let him 
know the result. 


First twenty-four Resolutions agreed to, 


Vote 25 (£19,377, Miscellaneous Ex- 
penses): Resolution read a second time. 

Mr. ALperMaN LUSK said, he wished 
to draw attention to the item of £6,070 
for ‘robes, collars, and badges.’’ He 
thought that persons who received Orders 
ought to pay for their own investiture. 
He believed, however, that English Orders 
were sent to some countries in which they 
were not appreciated as much as we might 
suppose. At all events, he thought it was 
monstrous to call on the taxpayers of the 
county, in one year, to disburse so large & 
sum for ornaments, for whomsoever they 
were intended, or whether they were prized 
or not. As this item had been £1,500 
on the average for some years past, he 
moved the reduction of the Vote by the 
sum of £4,500. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
“¢ £19,377,” and insert ** £14,877,"— 
(Mr. Lusk,)—instead thereof, 
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Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, it was! 
quite true that the average of the item) 
for robes, collars, and badges had been) 
about £2,000 for some years past; bot! 
at intervals of a few years a larger 
amount was required in order to replenish 
the stock of decorations. Of the item of 
£6,070, a sum of £1,500 was to replace 
the decorations which had been distri: 
buted to Knights of the Bath. He ad. 
mitted that the largest portion of the 
item objected to by the hon. Member was 
not very regularly placed in the Votes for 
this year. It ought rather to have ap- 
peared in those of last year; but the 
account for this service last year had not 
been rendered in sutticient time to put 
them in the Votes of the Session of 1867, 
or even in the Vote for Civil Contingencies 
presented in March last. A sum of £3,000 
was for investing the Sultan, the Emperor 
of Russia, the Emperor of Austria, and 
Prince Arthur, with the Order of the Gar- 
ter. He might observe, too, that some few 
years ago Her Majesty had been pleased 
to dispense with the statutes which re- 
quired the heirs of deceased knights to 
return the decorations of the Orders, as it 
was thought desirable that these decora- 
tions should be left as lieirlooms in the 
families of the knights. 


perly chargeable last year ought to have 
been included in the Vote for Civil Contin- 
gencies. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTII said, he had 
already explained why it had not been so 
included. 


Question, “‘ That ‘£19,377 ’ stand part 
of the Resolution,” put, and agreed to. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


REGISTRATION BILL—[Bitt 167.] 
(Mr. Secretary G. Hardy, Sir James Fergusson.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time."’"—( If. Gathorne Hardy.) 

Mr. BAINES said, he wished to call 


attention to the fact that neither in this | 


Bill nor in the Reform Act of last year 


was there any provision for the serving of | 


notices of objection on lodgers, who con- 


sequently would not know until they went | 
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into Court whether they were objected to 
or not. Now, this new class of voters, to 
whom the franchise had been conceded 
after much consideration and controversy, 
would number many thousands in the me- 
tropolis, and would be very numerous in 
the principal towns, and they would be 
grievously disappointed if they found them- 
selves practically debarred from their anti- 
cipated privileges. The service of notices 
of objection answered two good purposes 
—it apprised the claimant that his claim 
was disputed, so as to enable him to attend 
the Court, and establish his right, and it 
relieved from the necessity of attending 


' those whose claims were not objected to. 


Now, as many of the lodgers would be 
working men, it could not be expected 
that they should attend the Court day 
after day in order to see whether they 
were objected to or not. He was sure 
the Home Secretary and the Solicitor 
General would be anxious to have this 
defect supplied, and he had called atten- 
tion to it in order that it might be consi- 
dered by the Select Committee to which 
the Bill was to be referred. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he wished to 
eall attention to another point. Ie was 
advised by a barrister well fitted to give an 


| opinion that in thickly-populated counties, 
Mr. CHILDERS said, that the portion | 


of the item which was for expenses pro- | 


such as Middlesex, where many persons 
had qualifications in one district and their 
place of business in another, in which lat- 
ter they would vote, a poll could not be 
got there as the Bill stood in one day. 
Under Clause 6, the numbers in each poll- 
ing district would begin with 1, so that 
throughout the county there would be 
many of a particular number ; but those 
who voted in a polling-place other than 
the district where their qualification was 
situated would have no number at all. 
Supposing a quarter of the constituency 
were in that position, and assuming the 
constituency of Middlesex to number 
20,000, there would be 5,000 without 
numbers ; and how would it be possible 
for the poll clerks, without a numerical 
list to guide them, to find the name of 


| any such person who presented himself ? 


He trusted this point would be considered 
by the Committee. Moreover, under 
Clause 15, claims might be made until 
the 25th of August ; but the Act of last 
year altered the day for making objections 
from the 25th of August to the 20th, con- 
sequently there would be no opportunity 
of objecting to persons who might send in 
claims between the 20th and the 25th, 
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Mr. PUGH said, he hoped the House 
would not proceed with unnecessary preci- 
pitation in this matter. 
a time for exercising due deliberation and 
caution it was now, when the country 
would have to manipulate three most im- 
portant Acts conferring great privileges 
on the people. Therefore he objected to 
decapitating the revising tribunal. He 
objected to cutting off the head of the 
Common Pleas. He had every confidence 
in the legal ability of the Revising Barris- 
ters ; but he was certain they would be 
glad to be supplemented by the learning 
of that high Court. And it would be satis- 
factory to the country to know that amid the 
changes and chances of electioneering life 
there was an august tribunal, unruffled by 
the popular breeze, to which the more diffi- 
cult questions of their franchises could be 
referred— 

“ Apparet Divum numen, sedesque beatae, 

Quas neque concutiunt venti, neque nubila 
nimbis 
Aspergunt.” 
There was a practical matter to which he 
wished to refer. He feared the time was 


coming when the Election Petitions and 
Corrupt Practices Bill must be withdrawn. 


If all the Election Petitions, with which 
they would certainly be inundated, were to 
be tried as usual by this House, would not 


the Public Business be seriously interfered | 


with? Ie agreed with an ancient critic 
that a hastened maturity generally results 
in failure—celerius occidere festinatam 
maturitatem. He believed the Govern- 
ment wished to do what is right; but they 
were mistaken in thinking that there was 
any desire in the House, or out of it, that 
the new Parliament should meet before 
February. For his own part, he would 
say, ‘* Stay a little, that we may make an 
end the sooner.” 


Mr. J. STUART MILL said, he| 


thought the point relating to lodgers a 
very serious one. Unless the lodger fran- 
chise was to be merely nominal, the law 
ought to require that notices should be 
served upon them when their right to vote 
was objected to; for otherwise, though the 
greater portion of them would be poor men, 
they would have to attend the Court from 
the very beginning of the revision to the 
end, in order to know whether they were 
objected to or not. Knowing this, very few 
of them would register at all. The obsta- 
cles in the way of the lodger were much 
greater than in the way of any other class, 
for instead of being put on the register by 


Mr. Labouchere 
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the overseers he had to make his own 
claim, and to repeat it every year. He 
ought not, then, to be liable to unknown 
objections at an unknown time. 

Mr. LOCKE said, that the Act of last 
year required the lodger to appear before 
the Revising Barrister, and substantiate 
his claim by proving the value of his lodg- 
ing and the other conditions which he had 
to satisfy. The service of a notice of 
objection would thus make no difference, 
for under any circumstances he was bound 
to attend the Court, whereas the ordinary 
voter was placed upon the register by the 
overseer and had no need to attend unless 
objected to. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that on the lodger franchise being consi- 
dered last year it was thought impossible 
that the overseers should make out the 
list of lodgers, and that it was necessary 
that lodgers should make their own claims, 
The fear that lodgers who had made a 
claim would waste much time in waiting 
on the Revising Barrister for fear their 
claim should be disputed had no founda- 
tion; a certain day would be appointed 
for lodgers to prove their claim, and ob- 
jectors would be heard on that day and no 
other. He did not think the objections 
raised by the hon. Member for Middlesex 
(Mr. Labouchere) were to any extent in- 
surmountable, and he had no doubt the 
Select Committee would soon find a way 
| to meet them. 
| Si GEORGE BOWYER said, he 
| thought the Bill demanded most serious 
| consideration. It was agreed on both sides 
| of the House that an early dissolution was 
jdesirable; but the question arose, what 
| was necessary and what unnecessary delay? 
' To decide on this question, he appealed to 
| a great principle, which he proposed to lay 
| before the House. The next Parliament 
would be the most important ever yet 
‘elected by the English people ; and this 
|he said without fear of contradiction. 
| Parliament had resolved on making the 
| greatest change in the Constitution ever 
| resolved on since Parliament had existed ; 
| the change might be described as a statu- 
tory revolution, because it transferred 
| political power from a mixture of classes 

to at least a body in which one class pre- 
ponderated. He would not take as certain 
| the opinion of the wisest man in the coun- 
try, as to what the next Parliament would 
be ; no one could speculate with aceuracy 
upon it ; they were, indeed, taking a leap 
‘in the dark. The next Parliament might 


‘ 
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be a success; it was just as likely to be a| greater tax should be imposed upon the 
failure, and result in the total subversion| artizan who claimed to vote under the 
of the state of things which had raised| lodger franchise than was now imposed 
England to its present eminence. Under, upon the householder. It would be ex- 
these circumstances, it was of the utmost! tremely hard that a man in receipt of good 
importance this new Parliament should be| wages should lose his day’s earnings, and, 
elected according to the law; and that| in some cases, his earnings for two or even 
could not be done without carrying out in} more days, because he received no notice, 
the most stringent manner all those safe-; whereas a shopkeeper, who could easily 
guards with which the wisdom of Parlia-| and without loss leave his shop for an hour 
meot had surrounded the admission of| or two in the course of the day, was en- 
electors to the franchise. So far from| titled to the notice. 

passing & law to hasten the process of | Mr. LEEMAN said, that as an old 
making up the register, he would, on the, clerk of the peace-—perhaps the only one 
contrary, have extended the time ; the| in the House—he wished to congratulate 
change was so momentous that, instead of | the Government on their having brought 
having the clectoral roll compiled with, forward this Bill, which he believed would 
increased haste, he would have the work | effectually accomplish the object that both 
done with greater deliberation, and have} parties had in view. He could scarcely 
no pains spared to secure a more genuine | believe that the hon. Baronet the Member 
constituency than any that had ever before | for Dundalk (Sir George Bowyer) had read 
existed. How did the case stand, as re-| the Bill, or he would have seen that there 
garded the Court of Appeal? To hasten| was no interference with the preliminary 
the formation of the new electoral rolls, | stages of registration, and that it was not 
several additional Revising Brrristers were ) till the Revising Barrister came into play 
to be appointed ; the chance of diversity | that there was any change in the periods 
of opinion would, therefore, be proportion- | allowed for the purposes of registration. 
ately increased. Under such cireumstances| The changes that had been made were 


Second Reading. 


the need of appeal would become more 
urgent ; but, strange to say, the Govern- 
ment proposed to do away with it altoge- 
ther ; and the new House would find itself 
in the extraordinary position of having ) 
among its Members some who would not 
be entitled to their seats, if the appeals | 
from Revising Barristers had been duly | 
heard. He had yet another point to offer | 
for the consideration of the House. Im- 
mediately a difficulty arose in the new 
Parliament, the Government of the day 
would be able to point to the extraordinary 
circumstances he had detailed as a valid | 
reason for saying the country had no con- | 
fidence in the Parliament as a true repre- 
sentation of its opinion; another dissolu- | 
tion might therefore be reasonably expected 
in the course of a year, simply because 
Parliament had been elected in a hurry 
and a scramble. He did not, however, | 
intend to oppose the second reading of the | 
Bill, weighty as were the reasons for con- | 


such as he thought would effectually enable 
the clerks of the peace to have the register 
ready by the time required in order to have 
the elections in November. With regard 
to the lodger any defeets in regard to his 
ease might easily be remedied in Commit- 
tee. They were all agreed that as the 
lodger was not rated he would not be put 
on the register without sending in his claim; 
but having done that, he would be put 
upon the register, and there ought to be no 
necessity for his appearing unless his claim 
were objected to, in which case there was 
no reason why he should not receive notice. 
There was no difficulty in the Bill that 
might not be remedied in Committee. 

Mr. KENDALL admitted that the au- 
thority of the hon. Member for York (Mr. 
Leeman) as an old clerk of the peace was 
very high ; but the hon. Member had himself 
convinced him on a former occasion that an 
election at the time proposed was impossible. 

Mr. LEEMAN explained that he was 


demning it ; he merely wished to point| then referring to a proposition that came 
out what a grave responsibility rested upon | from his own side of the House, to have 
the Select Committee to which it would } the elections in the middle of October. 


be referred, and to urge that Committee | 
to consider fhe question without respect to | misunderstood the hon. Gentleman. 


party, and with a full appreciation of the 
tremendous results their acts might bring 
about. 

Maz. MELLY said, he thought that no 


Mr. KENDALL was sorry if he had 
He 
confessed that he could not understand why 
Her Majesty’s Government had shortened 
the time at all. There were many hon. 
Members who, like himself, had supported 
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the Government in carrying the Reform 
Bill through the House, who were anxious 
that the full advantages of the measure 
should be extended to those who were to 
be enfranchised under its provisions. Now 
upon this question he would cite the au- 
thority of the clerks of the peace in the most 
important counties of England, nineteen 
of whom had met last week to consider the 
subject. These gentlemen were of opinion 
that it would be extremely dangerous to 
shorten the time usually allowed for the 


purposes of registration, the decision they | 


had arrived at being as follows :— 


“ Resolved, that in the opinion of this meeting 
it is not practicable to accelerate the preliminary 
stages of the registration prior to the day (the 1st 
of September) prescribed for the delivery of the 
lists by the overseers to the clerks of the peace, 
except at the cost of depriving of the franchise a 
certain class of persons on whom the right to vote 
has been newly conferred. 2. That this year, if 
extra exertions were used to obtain the delivery 
of the lists punctually by the lst of September, it 
might be arranged for the Courts of the Revising 
Barristers to commence not later than the 21st of 
September, as an interval of at least twenty-one 
days is requisite for collating the lists, extracting 
the claims and objections for the guidance of the 
Revising Barrister,and the appointment and ad- 
vertising of the Courts; and that such Courts 
should terminate by the 17th of October. That 
by extra exertion and expense the printing of the 
registers for delivery to the sheriff might be effected 
by the 30th of November ; but that, having regard 
to the length of registers in the more populous 
counties, the printing and binding could not be 
executed at an earlier date ; and that the meeting 
believed it to be extremely doubtful whether the 
printing could in some counties be completed by 
the day suggested, if the names were to be num- 
bered consecutively throughout as at present.” 


It certainly appeared, therefore, in the, 


opiuion of these high authorities, that the 
shortening of the time of registration would 
have the effect of depriving a large number 
—he believed about a third—of those en- 
titled to the franchise under this measure 
of their privilege as clectors. He apolo- 
gized for having troubled the House; but 
he never rose except for a practical purpose, 
and always endeavoured to apply his re- 
marks to the particular point under dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he would remind 
the hon. Member for East Cornwall (Mr. 
Kendall) that no alteration had been made 
in the time allowed for the preliminary 
stages of registration, and that it was to 
those stages that the objections of the 
clerks of the peace chiefly applied. The 
work of the Revisiag Barrister, could be 
accelerated by the appointment of addi- 

Mr. Kendall 
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tional barristers. He wished, however, to 
refer to a point noticed by the hon. Mem. 
ber for Middlesex, and to suggest that 
while the voters should be taken according 
to their respective parishes the numbering 
had better be left in the hands of the 
clerk of the peace. This might be done 
by beginning at 1001; and the difficulty 
with regard to the districts might be got 
rid of by asterisks. He could see no reason 
why the hon. and learned Member for Dun- 
dalk (Sir George Bowyer) should fear that 
justice would not be done to the new electors 
in ease of an election coming on before there 
had been time to decide the appeals from 
the decisions of the Revising Barristers, 
He did not believe that any difference 
would be made between the new voters 
and the electors under the present system, 
and it was now the practice, in case an 
election came on before an appeal had been 
decided, to permit the elector to record 
his vote. Some improvements were re- 
quired in the arrangements as to polling 
booths. The Act of last year left the law 
in that respect as it was settled by the 
Act of 1832. 

Mr. P. WYKEHAM MARTIN said, 
he had voted in two places without a num- 
ber, and therefore there could be no prae- 

| tical difficulty with regard to the absence 
of the number. As to the lodger being 
obliged to ‘‘dance attendance day by day 
in the registration booth,” all he could say 
was that he had himself proved that any 
voter himself on the register could defend 
any other person claiming the franchise, 
He had done it himself. If so, the lodger 
must be a most unfortunate individual if 
he could not get a neighbour to defend 
his claim in the Revising Barrister’s Court. 
The thanks of the House were due to the 
Government for bringing in the Bill, and 
for their statement that they would secure 
a General Election as soon as possible, 
What object could there be in delaying 
the dissolution till January? There was 
great discontent out-of-doors at the pros- 
pect of delay in the assembling of the new 
Parliament. Trade was partially paralyzed, 
and therefore the sooner the present state 
of suspense was put an ead to the better. 

Mr. DENMAN said, he hoped there 
would be power given to the Committee 
to examine witnesses, The Bill was 4 
very good Bill; but it contained points 
requiring alteration. If one or two Re- 
vising Barristers, one or two county clerks, 

| and one or two parliamentary agents were 
|} examined some difficulties which had been 
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pointed out as likely to arise might easily 
be got rid of, 

Mr. DODSON said, it would be im- 
portant to have the Honse meet, if pos- 
sible, at even an earlier date than was 
proposed. He thought it not desirable to 
shorten the time for making claims, nor 
the time for the Revising Barristers revis- 
ing those claims. The object should be 
to gain time after the Revising Barristers 
had given their decision. At present, the 
clerks of the peace were allowed two 
months to make up the registers; under 
the Bill only from the 7th to the end of 
October. This time might be consider- 
ably shortened. The registers might be 
made up and completed in a week or ten 
days after the last day of the revision. 
All that was wanted was an increase in 
the staff of clerks in the office of the 
county clerks. All knew the rapidity with 
which the debates were taken down in 
that House late at night, copied, and 
printed, so as to be ready for transmission 
by the early trains. At all events the 
time might be shortened considerably. 
And this was the point to which the at- 
tention of the Select Committee should be 
directed. A list of persons entitled to the 
franchise, according to the information 
which reached the overseers, was pub- 
lished, according to law, on the 31st of 


July. This he would not interfere with. | 


But in counties claims on the part of rate- 
payers omitted from the list were to be 
sent in by the 20th of August ; in boroughs 
by the 25th of August. He could not sce 
why the two things should not be assimi- 
lated by making the date in both the 20th 
of August. The overseers were allowed 
now to the lst of September to copy out 
and fix the lists of objections on the church 
doors. He did not see why four or five 
days would not be enough for that work, 
and thus there would be a saving of a 
week ; the Revising Barristers would be 
able to commence their duties on the 7th 
instead of the 14th of September, and, 
allowing them three weeks, their task 
would be completed by the 28th of Sep- 


tember, and the registers might be pub- | 


lished by the 5th of October. Allowing 
a week for the copies to be made, every- 
thing might be completed by the 12th of 
October, when the writs might be issued, 
and, allowing an interval of twenty-eight 
days, as proposed by the Government, the 
new Parliament might be brought together 
by the 9th or 10th of November. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said that 
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|generally the objections whieh had been 
taken to the Bill were such os would na- 
turally come under discussion in the Select 
Committee. With respect to those which 
had been made by his hon. Friend who had 
spoken last, he would only say that there 
was not one of them which had not been 
most carefully considered by the Govern- 
ment. As for the saving of time which 
might be effected in the printing, while 
aware that in towns where there were 
great appliances much might be done, he 
must say there were parts of the country 
where it would be extremely difficult to 
expedite matters. With respect to the 
points raised by the hon. Member for Old- 
ham (Mr. Hibbert) he would venture to 
say that the hon. Gentleman had not read 
the clause with his usual attention, other- 
wise he would have found that if 300 could 
vote in a compartment under the statute of 
William, 500 could vote under the pro- 
posed Bill. He did not mean to go into 
all the objections which had been urged, 
because they were much more fit for dis- 
cussion in the Select Committee; but in 
reply to what had fallen from his hon. 
Friend the Member for East Cornwall (Mr. 
Kendall) he would say that the Government 
having conceived it their duty had brought 
in a Bill to shorten the time within which 
Parliament might be assembled ; and hav- 
ing done so on a principle which they 
thought right for themselves and the 
country they were quite prepared to sub- 
mit the Bill to the consideration of the 
Select Committee. He should leave the 
question of examining witnesses entirely 
to the Committee. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 

And, on June 23, Committee nominated as fol- 
lows: — Mr. Secretary Gatrnorne Harpy, Sir 
Georce Grey, Mr. Souiciror Generar, Sir 
Rospert Co.tuier, Mr. Graves, Mr. Witiam 
Epwarp Forster, Mr. Bovuveriz, Sir Ratnatp 
Kyicutiey, Mr. Leeman, Captain Surress, Mr. 
Ayrtoy, Sir Grornez Bowrzr, Mr. Garru, Mr. 
Hinpert, and Sir Cuarces Russeu, :—Power to 
send for persons, papers, and records ; Five to be 
the quorum. 

PETROLEUM ACT AMENDMENT 
(re-committed) BILL. 
(Sir James Fergusson, Mr. Secretary Gathorne 


[prt 141.) commirree. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
|“ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 


| Chair.” 
\ 
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Mr. M’LAGAN said, he should oppose 
the Motion on the grounds that the Report 
of the chemists to whom the Bill had been 
referred was directly opposed to that of 
the Committee of last year, and that cer- 
tain Amendments had been lately put 
on the Paper which altered the character 
of the Bill, and made the igniting point 
lower than under the present Act. He 
moved that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ the 
Bill be committed to a Select Committee,”—( Mr. 
MM Lagan,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. HORSFALL said, he hoped the} 


Under Secretary would not consent either 
to withdraw the Bill or to refer it to a 
Select Committee. He was quite satisfied 
that the point of 100 which had been 
agreed on would be a sufficient protection 
to the public. 

Mr. GORST said, he must ask for a 
longer time for the consideration. The 
Bill might either be postponed or referred 
to a Select Committee. 

Mr. AYRTON suggested that the Bill 
should be pat through Committee that 
night, then re-printed, and that a week 
should be allowed for the re-consideration 
of the Report. 

Viscount GALWAY said, he hoped 
the Bill would not be referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, it 
was admitted on all hands that some legis- 
Jation on the subject was necessary. The 
substances proposed to be dealt with by 
the Bill were of a very dangerous charac- 
ter; and these oils were used in lamps 
sold at a very cheap rate, and used toa 
great extent by poor people. Great pre- 
cautions were therefore necessary. The 
Bill was originally framed in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Select 
Committee of last Session; but it being 
urged by various deputations that the test 
proposed was too rigorous, the question 
was referred to chemists representing both 
sides, and to the chemist generally con- 
sulted by the War Office. The recom- 
mendations of these gentlemen had been 
adopted in their integrity, and he believed 
the measure as now settled would ensure 
perfect surety. The modifications which 
had been made would effect the same end 
as the more rigorous test originally pro- 
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| posed, while the machinery already in use 
| would not have to be materially altered ; 
land he had the authority of the Petroleum 
Association for stating that the trade would 
not be injuriously affected. If the House 
should decide on referring the Bill toa 
Select Committee he should be compelled 
to withdraw it, sinee there would be no 
hope of its passing this Session ; but he 
hoped they would agree on going into 
, Committee. 


Question, “ That the words proposed to 
|be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


| Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to, 


Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported ; as amended, to be considered 


upon Jlonday next, and to be printed, 
[Bill 171.) 


| CURRAGH OF KILDARE BILL—[{But 134,] 
| (Mr. Selater-Booth, The Earl of Mayo, Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
|“ That the Bill be now read a second 
| time.” —( The Earl of Mayo.) 

| Mr. COGAN objected to the Bill being 
read a second time at so late an hour, and 
| without explanation. 

| THe Eart or MAYO said, he thought 
| that the right hon. Gentleman was rather 
unreasonable. The Bill was a hybrid Bill, 
jand notices had been duly given in the 
| Irish papers. Its objects were to make 
| better provision for the preservation of the 
Curragh, and to appoint a Commission to 
ascertain the rights of the parties inter- 
ested. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Lord Otho FitzGerald.) 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committce of Eleven Members, 
Six to be nominated by the House and 
Five by the Committee of Selection. 


Select Committee nominated :—Earl of Maro, 
Mr. Atrorney Generat for Inenanp, Sir GranaM 
Monrcomery, Lord Prony, Mr. Cogan, Lord Orno 
FirzGeratp, and Five Members to be added by 
the Committee of Sclection :—Power to send for 
persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum. 
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| Guardians, on receiving notice of their 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT SUPPLEMENTAL (NO. 6) completion, may send idiotie and imbecile 
BILL. | paupers to such asylums, and that the 
On Motion of Sir James Frrovssox, Bill to| Poor Law Board, or a Poor Law Inspector 
confirm certain Provisional Orders under “The , May, after due inquiry, require the re- 
Local Government Act, 1858,” relating to the, moval of a pauper to such an asylum. 
districts of Harrogate, Layton with Warbrick,| He thought that clauses of this descrip- 
Bury, Lower Brixham, Hexham, Tipton, Gains- tee. which t ale i ace lesal 
borough, Worthing, Aberystwith, Cockermouth, | Pegged repay anen Parvin pears 
Burnham, Wednesbury, Burton upon Trent, taxation, ought to have originated in the 
Hornsey, and Keswick ; and for other purposes | other House of Parliament. He objected 
relative to certain districts under the said Act, | also that it was very undesirable to increase 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Jamzs Ferausson the discretionary power of Courts of Quar- 
and Mr. Secretary Gatnorne Harpy. . 4 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 175 ter Sessions. If it is necessary to estab- 
ieee ties iene , 5] / lish such asylums, the law should be im- 
Ilouse adjourned at Two o'clock. | perative; but, in his opinion, the number of 
idiots would not require many asylums, and 
that it would be better to establish as many 
}as may be required in a few convenient 
HOUSE OF LORDS, | localities, and to manage them under the 
= J | control, and at the expense of the Govern- 
Tuesday, June 16, 1868. ment, out of the Consolidated Fund. He 
also thought it was a subject that should 
4 > 
Thames Embankment and Metropolis Improve- | be ao apart from the - _— Laws, 
ment (Loans) Act Amendment * (152); Voters | #04 from the attention it might require, 
in Disfranchised Boroughs * (153) ; New Zea- should be proposed to Parliament in a 


MINUTES.]—Punsurc Buus—First Reading— 


land Company® (154). | separate Bill. For these reasons he should 
_— Reading — Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) | divide the House against the clause in this 
nee). | Bill, 


Committee —Poor Relief (132-155). } 
Report—Sale of Poisons and Pharmacy Act| Jfoved. “* To leave out Clause 9,"°—( The 
Amendment (148). Lord Pertuan ) 


NEW PEER. Tue Eart or DEVON said, he could 


William O’Neill, Clerk, having been | not concur with his noble Friend in think- 


created Baron O’Neill of Shanes Castle in | ing that the subject with which these 
the County of Antrim—Was (in the usual | clauses dealt was not one which should 


Manner) introduced. |have been included in the Bill. The 
‘clauses as they stood were not in the Bill 

POOR RELIEF BILL—{No. 132.) las it was originally submitted to the 
(The Earl of Devon.) | Select Committee. He had himself pro- 
COMMITTEE. |posed clauses in the Committee which 


reat : , |were permissive; and he did so in full 

House again in Committee (according to | confidence that their Lordships would not 
Order). | shrink from making the provision required 
Clause 9 (Poor Law Inspectors to make | for the large numbers of the unfortunate 
Report as to idiotic and harmless Lunaties | elasses in question, especially when it was 
in Workhouses). remembered that there were many young 
Lorpv PORTMAN said, he objected to| persons whose condition might be im- 
this and the five following clauses, which | proved by judicious treatment. The Select 
provide that Poor Law Inspectors shall | Committee took a different view of the 
report to the Clerks of the Peace the} clauses, and, on the suggestion of the 
number of idiotic, imbecile, and harmless | noble Earl below the Gangway (the Earl 
insane paupers in union workhouses on| of Carnarvon, they introduced the clauses 
each 29th of September ; that on receiv-| now in the Bill. He opposed the intro- 
ing the Reports the Justices at the next/| duction of the clauses because he then 
Quarter Sessions may appoint a Committee! believed, and he still believed, that the 
to consider the expediency of providing an | substitution of a degree of compulsion for 
asylum for the county alone, or, in con-| permission would to a certain extent defeat 
junction with some adjoining county or| the object in view; and he had more confi- 
counties; that the Justices at Quarter dence in the object being attained if the 
Sessions may provide such asylums ; that matter were left to the Guardians. There- 
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fore he would support the noble Lord oppo- 


{LORDS} 


site (Lord Portman), if he divided the Com- , 


mittee. The clauses now under considera- 
tion went no further than the law did at pre- 
sent ; for the present law empowered the 
Justices in Quarter Sessions to enlarge 
existing asylums, or to combine with the 
Justices of other counties in erecting 
asylums where those who were deemed 
fit persons might be placed in safe cus- 
tody. His first objection to the clauses 
in the Bill was that they would excite 
alarm in the country in reference to the 
additional burdens to be thrown upon the 
rates; and his second objection was that 
the clauses were unnecessary, because the 
present law gave power to do that which 
was proposed. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON asked 
what course the noble Earl would pursue 
if the clauses were struck out of the Bill, 
on the Motion of the noble Lord ? 


Tue Eant or DEVON said, that re-_ 


spect for the Select Committee would have 
prevented him bringing his own clauses 
forward in Committee ; but if the present 
clauses were struck out he should be pre- 
pared to move his own on the third reading. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, that 
one and the same principle was recognized 
by the original clauses and by those in- 
troduced by the Select Committee. It was 
admitted that provision must be made for 
the insane, and the only point was as to 
the manner in which the principle should 
be earried out. The original plan threw 
the formation and superintendence of the 
districts entirely into the hands of the 
Guardians. The real difference between 
the two proposals was that, whereas his 
noble Friend aimed at placing asylums of 
this kind under the management of the 
Guardians, his plan was to put them under 
the control of the county Justices. If the 
Boards of Guardians had the management 
the result would be that there would some- 
times be two different sets of lunatic 
asylums for this particular class of patients 
—one under the control of the Justices and 
the other under the Board of Guardians. 
Under such a system it was not improbable 
that conflicts would occur and much incon- 
venience be produced. But if the control 
were vested in the Justices there would be 
but one of these subordinate and inferior ) 
establishments in each county, and, as it 


would probably be placed in most instances | 


in the immediate neighbourhood of the | 
county asylum, great advantages would be 


gained, because the staff of the former | 


The Earl of Devon 
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might be rendered available for the inferior 
institution. Better medical advice would 
be obtainable, while the management would 
be much more economical than if the 
Guardians had the control. In conclusion, 
he expressed a hope that their Lordships 
would not without fall consideration strike 
out the clauses which had these bencficia] 
objects in view. As a matter of fact there 
was scarcely any accommodation through- 
out the country for the treatment of pau. 
pers whose imbecility or idiotey did not bring 
them within the technical definition of 
lunacy or whose cure was hopeless ; while 
there was abundant reason for their sepa- 
ration from the thoroughly sane inmates of 
workhouses. Their Lordships would do 
well, therefore, to pause before they struck 
out clauses which, he firmly believed, con- 
stituted the best part of the Bill as it at 
present stood. 

Tue Marquess or BATH felt it to be 
his daty to vote against the clauses as they 
now stood and in favour of the change pro- 
posed by the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Portman). Te thought that as a matter 
of justice, both to the Courts of Quarter 
Sessions and to the ratepayers, the power 
of increasing the local burdens should be 
vested in Boards of Guardians, who repre- 
sent the ratepayers and not in the Justices 
of the Peace, who do not. At the same 
time he confessed that he should vote 
against the original clause, if it was pro- 
posed to reinstate it ; because he did not 
think that the burden of establishing these 
asylums, if they were necessary, should be 
thrown upon that particular class of the 
public who paid rates. It should be borne 
by the nation at large, and should be de- 
frayed out of the Consolidated Fund. 

THe Eart or STRADBROKE thought 
that the unhappy persons referred to should 
be to some extent classified, and that lu- 
natics should be sent to a lunatic asylum, 
idiots in a proper asylum, and the harmless 
imbecile paupers should be kept in the 
Union houses, where they were much more 
happy among those with whom they had 
long lived, and where they found a kind 
of employment in performing some of the 
requisite duties of the house. In reply to 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon)— 
who seemed to think that the change of 
system would not add to the Union 


' charges, he must say that—although ex- 


pense was a secondary consideration—the 
cost of building new houses, and attaching 
the necessary staff would at least double 
the expense now required, 
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Tue Earn or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he thought the striking out of the clauses 
would produce consequences more serious 
than the noble Lord intended. No doubt, 
the intention of the noble Lord was to se- 
eure a peculiar protection and care for the 
eongenital idiots ; but the rejection of the 
clauses would affect lunatics of other de- 
scriptions, and would go far to prevent the 
depletion of the county asylums, where 
there were now a great many patients who 
ought to be removed in order to make way 
for more recent cases. Where cases re- 
mained without treatment more than 
twelve months their affliction would most 
probably become chronic, and their reco- 
very was almost an impossibility. Indeed, 
trustworthy authorities on this subject 
stated that 80 per cent of recent cases 
could be easily cured ; but that not more 
than 10 per cent at the utmost of those 
patients were curable who had been left 
without medical care more than a year. 
These chronic lunatics required a certain 
treatment and diet, which they could not 
get in our workhouses. He thought that 





if the clauses were carried into effect, with 
some slight modifications, very beneficial 
results would ensue. 

Eart GREY said, some change in the 


present system was desirable; but he 
thought their Lordships hardly competent 
to deal with the subject, as it was one 
affecting the taxation of the country. 

Toe Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
there could be no doubt that great efforts 
had been made of late to improve the state 
of our workhouses and the condition of 
their inmates. His own knowledge en- 
abled him to confirm the statement of his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Stradbroke) that 
insane persons were much more happy 
among their own class than they would be 
if shut up in what they would regard as a 
kind of prison. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, the 
proposition of the noble Earl who brought 
forward the Bill (the Earl of Devon) was 
that the rates for these asylums should be 
raised on the authority of the Guardians. 
The proposition of his noble Friend near 
him (Lord Portman) was that the expenses 
of these asylums should be under the con- 
trol of the magistracy. [lis noble Friend 
(the Earl of Shaftesbury) had just pointed 
out how desirable it was that lunatics and 
idiots should be under the same manage- 
ment. But if they waited for this purpose 
till they could arrange their differences as 
to the disposal of local rates, they would 
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not be able to move in the matter at all 
till they had established Financial Boards. 
He agreed in the desirability of idiots being 
removed from the workhouses and from 
under the control of the Guardians. How- 
ever, as so much difference of opinion ap- 
peared to prevail with respect to the 
clauses under discussion; and as those 
clauses could hardly be sent down to the 
other House in time to admit of their being 
properly considered there, he thought the 
best course would be to allow them to be 
struck out of the Bill. 

Tne Eart or DEVON thought that the 
difficulty which his noble Friend (the 
Marquess of Bath) had pointed out us to 
the management of the funds lay at the 
root of the whole question. In the one 
ease it was contemplated that the funds 
should be expended by the elected repre- 
sentatives of the ratepayers ; in the other, 
it was proposed that they should be ad- 
ministered by the Justices of the county. 
Now, independent of any argument on the 
subject, there could be no doubt that the 
first plan was the more popular. There 
was one other point to which he wished 
to revert. It had been argued as if 
he (the Earl of Devon) was desirous of 
keeping idiots and the chronically insane in 
the workhouse; but the reverse was the 
fact, for the proposition which he brought 
forward had for its special object to facili- 
tate the removal of these classes from the 
workhouse, by enabling several Boards of 
Guardians to unite for the purpose of 
forming a special establishment for their 
reception. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
there were cases of hopeless idiotcy, where 
but little actual benefit could be looked for 
from removal. But there were many others 
in which by removing idiots from the ridi- 
cule and annoyance to which they were too 
often exposed, and bringing them under 
proper tuition and treatment, they could be 
rendered capable of the enjoyment of life. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, nothing could 
be more undesirable or unpopular, than 
any attempt to increase the burdens of the 
ratepayers at the mere discretion of the 
county magistracy. But any man must be 
blind who did not see that before long the 
representatives of the ratepayers must be 
admitted to a share in the control of the 
expenditure of the county rates. But if 
they were now to have unions for the pur- 
pose of dealing with those chronic cases of 
idiotey that were now in workhouses—and 
no one was more sensible than he was of 
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the desirableness of removing them—then 
they would create an anomalous and em- 
barrassing system in dealing with two 
analogous classes, lunatics and idiots, and 
all because they could not rely upon the 
speedy establishment of Financial Boards. 
Their parochial system was now practically 
at an end. Parishes were superseded ex- 
cept for the purposes of voting church 
rates, and no one supposed that would last | 
long, The Union was now the unit of ad- | 
ministration, and it was very undesirable 
that there should be no intermediate stage 
between the Union and the Central Board | 
in London—a Board that had not been able 
to inspire the public with confidence. 
Lorp LYTTELTON hoped that no dis- 


cretionary power would be given either | 





Justices or Boards of Guardians. In a 
great many large workhouses there was 
abundant space for keeping idiots and in- 
curable cases; but all curable cases, all | 
young persons affected in this manner, and | 
all recent cases, especially, ought to be| 
dealt with separately. 

Eart GRANVILLE, differing from some | 
previous speakers, believed that this was | 
just the sort of question upon which the 
House was competent to pronounce an opi- | 
nion with advantage. He therefore hoped 
their Lordships would not hesitate to adopt 
whatever clauses they thought best adapted 
to secure the end in view. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, the 
usual course in dealing with such a clause 
as the present in this House was that 
after the third reading the clause was 
struck out, but was afterwards printed 
separately and sent down to the Commons 
along with the Bill. If the clause was 
then accepted by the Commons it came up 
to their Lordships as a new clause inserted 
by the Commons, and was passed accord- 
ingly. 
» PORTMAN thought the subject | 
was such as could be more satisfactorily 
dealt with by an altogether separate mea- 
sure. 


On Question, That the said Clause 
stand Part of the Bill, their Lordships 
divided :—Contents 26; Not-contents 61 : 
Majority 35. 
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Further Amendments made; the Re- 
port thereof to be received on Thursday 
next; and Bill to be printed as amended. 
(No. 155.) 


SALMON FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(The Duke of Richmond.) 
(wo. 142.) SECOND READING. 


Tae Dvxe or RICHMOND, in moving 
| that the Bill be now read the second time, 
| said, that in 1859 a Commission which had 
inquired into this subject, had recommended 
that a Commission should be created to 
regulate the Scotch fisheries with power 
to make by-laws. The law respecting the 
Scotch salmon fisheries had been dealt 
with by several Acts of Parliament in 
1862, 1863, and 1864. In 1866 a Bill 
was introduced in their Lordships’ House 
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the main object of which was to confirm 
and make binding the by-laws which had 
been framed by the Commissioners. The 
Bill was referred to a Select Committee 
of their Lordships, by whom it was con- 
sidered, and was afterwards passed by the 
House as amended ; but in the Commons 
it was withdrawn on account of the late- 
ness of the Session. The present Bill was 
substantially the same as that of 1866. 
There were, however, some recommenda. 
tions of the Committee which being likely 
to give occasion to controversy had not 
been embodied in the present Bill. If 
their Lordships were pleased to read the 
Bill the second time these questions could 
be very properly considered in Committee. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Duke of Richmond.) 


Tae Eart or AIRLIE approved the 
general principle of the Bill ; but believed 
he was not singular in fearing that some 
most desirable clauses had been omitted 
from it. 

Lorp ABINGER said, he believed that 
the main object of the Bill was the con- 
firmation of the by-laws of the Commis- 
sioners. By the Act of 1862 every river 
in Seotland had been formed into a sepa- 
rate district ; but it had been found in 
practice that the provisions of the Act 
could not be carried out. He trusted that 
the question of the Solway would receive 
attention, and that the present anomalous 
system by which the fixed engines in the 
English and Scotch sides of the river were 
differently dealt with would be abolished. 
This could only be aceomplished by pro 
viding that no method of fishing should be 
legal in Scotland which would be illegal 
were it situated in England. He perfectly 
acknowledged the necessity of legislation 
on the question of the Solway Firth; but 
he doubted whether it was prudent to at- 
tempt to deal with it at this period of the 
Session. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 


ingly and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House on Tuesday next. 


SALE OF POISONS AND PHARMACY ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL—(No. 148.) 
(The Earl Granville.) 
REPORT. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order), 

Lorp REDESDALE moved to insert a 
new clause to follow Clause 17 :— 
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“From and after the 3lst day of December, 
1868, it shall not be lawful to sell any Poison in 
a Bottle unless such Bottle shall be of an angular 
Form, corrugated and opaque, to be thenceforth 
known and described as a Poison Bottle; and it 
shall not be lawful to sell any preparation not 
Poisonous in any such Bottle; and any Person 
offending against either of the aforesaid Provisions 
shall be liable to the Penalties hereinbefore en 

| acted for selling Poison not distinctly labelled.” 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR doubted 
whether the noble Lord could have been 
fully aware of the consequences of pro- 
posing this clause—which, moreover, in its 
language was not reconcilable with some 
of the other clauses. The Bill, it should 
be remembered, referred to compounding 
as well as to selling, and did the noble 
Lord intend to render a chymist liable to 
the penalties of the Bill if he compounded 
a prescription which contained something 
poisonous but did not supply it in a bottle 
of the shape suggested in this clause ? 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY also 
expressed a hope that his noble Friend 
would not persist in his Amendment, which 
treated the snbject with a minuteness and 
detail which ought only to proceed from 
an executive body such as the Board of 
Trade. 

After a few words from Lord Nortu- 
BROOK, 

Lorp REDESDALE said, that he must 
press the clause upon their Lordships, as 
he thought something ought to be done to 
protect the publie with regard to the sale 
of poisons. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR suggested 
that the object of the noble Lord might 
be answered by the Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety determining what the shape of the 
poison bottle should be, that shape being 
approved by the Privy Council, and ad- 
vertised in the London Gazette. 

Eart GRANVILLE wished to know 
what were the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government upon the question ? 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: What, 
upon the shape of the bottle ? 

Lorp REDESDALE said, that he would 
not divide the House now, but would move 
the clause on the third reading of the Bill. 


Motion (by Leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 
House adjourned at Seven o’clock, to 


Thursday next, half past 
Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 16, 1868, 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES]— Pustic Brtts—Ordered—Muni- | 
cipal Elections (Scotland).* | 

Second Reading — Ecclesiastical Titles [37], 
debate adjourned. 

Commitiee — Public Schools (re-comm.) [135]— 
R.P. ; Inclosure (No. 2) * [162]. 

Report—Inclosure (No. 2) * [162]. 

Considered as amended—Alkali Act (1863) Per- | 
petuation * [153] ; Judgments Extension * 
[163]. 

Third Reading — Established Church (Ireland) 
[117]; Drainage Provisional Order Confirma- 
tion * [169], and passed. 


SCOTLAND—POOR LAW.—QUESTION. 


Sir ANDREW AGNEW said, he would | 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate, When the 
Return of Poor Rate (Scotland), for whieh 
an Address was moved on the 9th day of 
March, may be expected to be laid upon | 
the Table of the House? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, it would | 
be laid on the table very shortly. 


| 
| 


ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHS BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LEEMAN said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther the Boundary Bill or the Telegraphs 
Bill will take precedence in the Orders of 
the Day for Thursday ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, in reply, | 


that the Electric Telegraphs Bill would be | 
taken as the second Order of the Day on 
Thursday. 
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| eessity for any hurry in doing so. 


|rule which the schools must follow. 
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| progress of a measure which contained in 


it some useful provisions were he not con- 
vinced that no harm would be done by delay, 


| and that no great good could be obtained 
| by legislation at the present time. 
| publie schools of this country were not ing 


The 


bad state as regarded moral discipline and 
the formation of character ; they might no 
doubt be improved, but there was no ne- 
If hon, 
Gentleman had gone to Eton the other day 
as he had done and seen the state of the 
school they might have asked themselves, 
just as he had, why need they hurry to 
reform it? It must be admitted that Eton 
produced gentlemen ; but the masters had 
little to do with that. The reason why 
gentlemen were produced at Eton was be 


|eause the boys belonged to families in 


which they saw and heard nothing at home 
but what was good. But the boys at Eten, 
Harrow, and Winchester were after all 
only specimens of English boys, and one 
of the objections which he made to this 
Bill was that it was special legislation for 
the sons of the upper classes. [He would 
ask whether the idea of having to provide 
for a mother and sisters, as the sons of 
those in an humbler sphere so often had to 
dv, was not as ennobling as anything that 


| might be set before the children of the 


upper classes ? He admitted that the pub- 
lie schools were defective as places of in- 
struction ; but he would point out to those 
who were eager to carry the Bill that no 
effective change in the teaching of the 


| schools could take place until the Univer- 
| sities had set the example and proposed 4 


As 
long as the Universities required both Latin 


| and Greek—and he was sorry to say very 


| little else—as the condition of a degree, 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS (re-committed) BILL. 
(Mr. Walpole, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. 
Secretary Gathorne Hardy.) 

[BILL 135.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, | 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the | 
Chair.”’ 


referred back to the Select Committee, in 
order that clauses may be inserted in | 
it giving power to the new governing | 
bodies and the Commissioners to be ap- 
pointed by the Bill to deal with the con- | 
stitution and revenues of Eton and Win- | 
chester Colleges, He said he would be} 
unwilling to do anything to impede the | 


| them in their future career? 
referred to Eton and Winchester because 
| they were two special bodies, He believed 


what was the use of imposing upon the 
schools the obligatiun of teaching the boys 
what would be of no advantage whatever to 
His Motion 


it was the intention of the Committee to 


| frame a Bill which would enable the new 


| governing bodies with the assistance of the 
Mr. NEATE moved that the Bill be | 


Commissioners, or the Commissioners them- 
selves without the concurrence of the new 


| governing bodies, to deal with the revenues 


of the two Colleges. He would venture to 


say, however, that such an intention would 


be but very inadequately fulfilled by the 
Bill. He made bold to maintain that it 
was wholly inadequate to give any power 
whatever to the bodies that might be created 
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under it to deal in any way with either the 
revenues or constitution of Etonor Winches- 
ter Colleges. Eton School existed only as an 
off-shoot and dependency of Eton College, 
which might at any time suppress, suspend, 


or reduce the School to the condition of a | 


proprietary establishment. The legislation 
that was proposed three years ago aimed at 
subjecting Eton College to certain legal ob- 
ligations to provide for the School, but the 
Bill before the House was wholly silent in 
that particular. There was nothing what- 
ever in it to vary the original legal oblige- 


tions of Eton College to provide merely in | 
a very limited way for a certain number of | 
scholars, and make a payment of a few 


pounds to a master who might be charged 


with their education. If Eton College was | 
to say ‘‘ We have nothing to do with this | 


new-fangled scheme; we are content as a 


College to enjoy what we now have, | 


our £20,000 a year, which will soon be- 
come £30,000, and even £40,000, and we 
do not care about the school. If the Eton 
masters can take advantage of the good- 
will that belongs to the place and establish 
a great school we are very willing they 
should do so, and if they wish to buy the 
buildings we have erected we do not object 
to sell them,’’—he did not say that such a 


thing was likely, or that it would be allowed 
by the Legislature, but the state of affairs 
that now existed ought not to be allowed 


tocontinue. It was intended by the origi- 
nal Bill in the House of Lords to give to the 
new governing body and the Commissioners 
appointed to control them the power of 
dealing with the revenues and constitution 
of Eton and Winchester Colleges, because 
a clause of the Bill contained words to this 
effect, they— 

“Shall have the same real and personal pro- 
perty rights, powers, and privileges, and be sub- 
ject to the same obligations, as the existing 
governing body of those schools.” 

He saw nothing in the present Bill which 
at all corresponded with such a provision, 
and he chailenged anyone to show him 
anything in the measure which would en- 
able the new governing body or the Com- 


missioners to touch the revenues or consti- | 


tution of the Colleges. He did not go so 
far as some in his reverence for ancient 
corporations ; but he would not treat the 
present governing bodies with so little 
ceremony as that which had been shown 
them by the framers of the Bill, and they 
might justly complain that they had been 
taken by surprise by the proposal to 
transfer their powers to new bodies. He 
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| doubted, however, whether the terms of 
|the measure would have sufficient legal 
foree to transfer to the newly-created 
bodies the whole management of the re- 
| venues of these foundations. He thought 
that before proceeding to legislate the 
House ought to be in possession of fuller 
information as to those revenues. The 
‘evidence given on this head before the 
Royal Commissioners was offered in a very 
hesitating spirit; but even according to 
that evidence the income of Eton College 
was about £20,000, with a probable in- 
crease of £10,000, and that of Winchester 
about £17,000. Knowing the reticence 
with which public bodies were likely to 
state their income, he believed the pro- 
bable future income of Eton might be 
taken at not less than £50,000. He once 
suggested £32,000 as the prospective in- 
come of Winchester College, and an old 
friend of his there jocularly expressed a 
hope that he would not live to see that 
amount reached, for that his life would be 
, a burden to him; but even this gentleman 
did not go beyond arguing that a consider- 
able time would elapse before his estimate 
was realized. He had had some experience 
of the way in which Returns were made, 
and hon. Members must be aware that the 
income assigned to livings in the Clergy 
List was considerably below the actual 
value. Assuming that the probable future 
income of the two foundations was £80,000 
a year, it had to be considered how they 
| should be dealt with. Now, this Bill had 
apparently been framed with the special 
| object of excepting Eton and Winchester 
from the recommendations of the Commis- 
| sioners. Dealing with the present income 
of £20,000 at Eton, they proposed to les- 
sen the number and emoluments of the 
Fellows. The income of the Provost was 
stated at over £1,800, and of the Fellows 
lat £814; but the latter sum did not in- 
clude the occupation of a house, and cer- 
tain perquisites in the shape of coals and 
candles, which practically raised it to 
£1,200. The Fellows enjoyed this income 
without any duty being attached to it, and 
they might also enjoy livings of the value 
£700 or £800 per annum, being specially 
exempted from the condition of residence. 
The patronage of Eton comprised eight 
| livings worth between £100 and £200 ; 
nine between £200 and £300; nine be- 
‘tween £300 and £400; four between 
| £400 and £500 ; two between £500 and 
£600; one between £600 and £700; 
one between £700 and £800; one be- 


3G 
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tween £800 and £900; and one between | deed, been such as to deserve language 


£1,000 and £1,200. Any one of these 
was a very pretty addition to an income 
of £1,200. These livings might be given 
to the school chaplains, but they were not, 
and the Bill proposed to leave the Fellows 
in uncontrolled exercise of this patron- 
age. There appeared to him two ways in 
which the surplus revenues might be dealt 
with. One, which 
House on a former occasion, was to apply 
them to the creation of a middle-class 


. ! 
school, for which class the endowments | 


were in the first instance chiefly, if not 
exclusively, designed. The other, which 


had since suggested itself to him, was to | 
| living, had been obliged to run in the 


make this £40,000 a year the nucleus 


of a University in the North of England, | 
founded upon principles similar to those of | 


Oxford and Cambridge, with the difference 
that its curriculum should be so arranged 


he submitted to the | 


‘stronger than it was usual to apply to 
| those who had gone to their account. 


Let 
it be hoped that their present successors 
would enter upon their career in a spirit of 


sincere and reflective repentance. It was 


well that those successors should know that 
the House knew as well as themselves for 


| how many generations of men the Provost 


and Fellows of Eton had been so in- 
different to the pleasures of a good con. 


| science that, in the words of one of their 


favourite poets, they ‘seemed to enjoy 
the anger of the gods.” One especial 


| abuse had been the diminution in the al- 


lowance to the choristers, who, to eke out 


most indecorous manner from the services 
at Eton to take part in those of Windsor 
Chapel. At the present moment, however, 
whether he looked at the Eton masters or 


the boys, it was with kind, respectful, and 


as to encourage the industries of the dis- | 
hopeful feelings. He trusted that, as to 


trict in the midst of which it should be | 
placed. Ile would not enter into sueh a| Eton at least, the House would make the 
scheme now ; but he insisted on the right | revenues of the College far more sub- 
of Parliament to deal with these surplus | servient, subsidiary, and useful to the go- 
incomes. He might, indeed, be met with | vernment of the School. With regard to 
an assertion of the prescriptive rights of | the constitution of the College, the Provost 

was, he thought, of no use whatever. It 


corporate property ; but he regarded this 

argument as threadbare, it being repudiated | was said that he was the means of obtaining 
by .all who had given attention to the sub- | for the boys an intereourse with the outer 
ject. The House was deeply concerned to | world, and that he gave dinners which 
repudiate the notion that corporations pos- | formed an introduction to society. He did 
sessed property in the same sense as in- | not think that these services were sufficient 
dividuals. They could only hold property | to justify the continuance of this useless 
so long as they were corporations, and it | honorary office. The dignity and duty of 
was absurd to maintain that the State was | the Provost ought to be given to the Head 
bound to continue them as corporations | master, so that instead of receiving £370 
after they had ceased to perform the duties | from the College as at present he should 
which ealled them into existence. He was | receive the £2,000 a year now given to 
far from asking the House to divert any | the Provost. The Provost and Head master 
portion of the revenues of Eton College | ought in that ease to have a Vice Pro- 
from the purposes of education. All that | vost to assist in the management. It was 
Eton College gave to Eton School was| necessary to deal in some way both with 
£400 a year; while the College derived | the revenue and constitution of Eton and 
much more than that from the School in | Winchester. 

the increased value of the College lands. | 

So far from diverting from the School any Amendment proposed, 

of the benefits it derived from the College, | 7. jeaye out from the word “That” to the 
he would rather make the College sub-| end of the Question, in order to add the words 
sidiary to the interests and benefit of the | “the Bill be referred back to the Select Commit- 
School, so that the College should foster | tee, in order that Clauses may be inserted in it 


> , s. 3° giving power to the new governing bodies and the 
ep of the School more than it did. | Sceuniseioners to be appointed by the Bits 


in evidence that the Provost of | geal with the constitution and revenues of Eton 
Eton received £2,000 a year, and the| and Winchester Colleges,”—(Mr. Neate,) 
Fellows £1,200 a year each; yet a few | —instead thereof. 

years ago they had allowed the School ; 
to degenerate, and the number of the 


Question proposed, “That the words 
King’s scholars to be diminished from| proposed to be left out stand part of the 


seventy to forty. Their conduct had, in-| Question.”’ 


Mr. Neate 
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Mr. MOWBRAY said, he would not 
follow the hon. and learned Member for 
the city of Oxford in his very discursive 
speech ; but would ask the House to con- 
sider the position in which, at the present 


period of the Session, that question stood. | 


The animus of the hon. Gentleman’s pro- 
position was disclosed at the commence- 
ment of his remarks, in which he said 
there was no necessity for legislation, and 
that the question might wait. Now, it was 
more than four years since the Royal Com- 
missioners presented their Report to Her 
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| lyzed by a prolongation of the present state 
| of suspense. For these reasons he trusted 
| that the House would now go into Com- 
| mittee on the Bill and discuss its provi- 
sions. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, as one of the 
trustees for Rugby, did not see why 
| Harrow and Rugby should be summarily 
|dealt with, while Eton and Winchester 
| should have legislation in regard to them 
virtually postponed, or, at all events, be 
legislated for on a different footing. Harrow 
and Rugby had one peculiarity — namely, 


Majesty. That Report was in the hands | that their governing bodies consisted of 
of Members of Parliament before Easter, | laymen of the Church of England ; but he 
1864; a measure was introduced on the | did not see why, on that account, they 
subject in 1865; the question was referred } should be treated, as was proposed by the 
to a Select Committee of the House of | Bill, in a more summary manver than in- 
Lords; the Bill that was then framed came | stitutions whose governing bodies were 
down to the House of Commons too late | clerical. There was no pretence for say- 
in the Session to be passed; again, in 1866 | ing that the governing body of Rugby had 
and 1867, Bills were introduced; and now | thwarted the success and prosperity of the 
the existing Government had brought in a | School, for their only difficulty was to find 
measure sanctioned by their predecessors, | accommodation for the number of pupils 
and on which a Select Committee of that | who were anxious to enter. He attributed 
House had bestowed much valuable time | the success of the School in great part to 
and the greatest pains in order to render | the Head master, but the governing body 
it as perfect as possible. The hon. and| had not impeded — on the contrary, he 


learned Member for the city of Oxford | trusted they had aided—the efforts of the 


was himself a very active Member of that 


Select Committee, before which he had an 
opportunity of urging all the arguments 


which he had just addressed to the House. | 


The speech which the hon. Gentleman had 
made that day ought to have been delivered 


in 1865, 1866, 1867, and 1868 against the | 
The hon. Gen- | 


second reading of the Bill. 
tleman wanted to refer the measure back 
to the Committee that they might provide 
for the cases of Eton and Winchester Col- 
leges; but by the interpretation clause of 
the Bill the word “ school ” included, in 
the cases of Eton and Winchester, the 
Colleges at those places. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman had Amendments to propose, let 
him propose them in Committee of the 
Whole House. But what was the hon. 
Gentleman’s object? Why, that those 
bodies might come before the Committee 
and be heard by counsel after the 16th of 
June. If that were done, the Bill was 
not likely to pass this Session. He be- 
lieved it was the opinion of the House 
that legislation on that subject was now 
required, and he hoped the dilatory plea 
of the hon. Gentleman would not be lis- 
tened to. 
the completion of that legislation, and the 


action of Eton and Winchester themselves, | 


as well as of the others, would be para- 


The schools were anxious for | 
|the last six months of the present year 


| Head master. The Bill proposed that be- 
fore the lst of January, 1869, the govern- 
ing bodies of Rugby and Harrow should 
be compelled, in Japanese fashion, to effect 
their own extinction. In Japan, as the 
House was aware, executions were con- 
ducted in this way. The culprit was ex- 
pected to acknowledge the justice of his 
sentence, and then to rip up his own belly 
while the executioner stood by to cut off 
his head. That was exactly the treatment 
to which the governing bodies of Rugby 
and Harrow would be subject by that Bill. 
He was far from saying that those bodies 
might not be improved; but he wanted to 
know the mischief they had done, or the 
neglect of which they had been guilty. 
That anomaly appeared to have been in- 
troduced by the Select Committee, and 
not to have been contained in the original 
Bill, and he had placed on the Paper an 
Amendment providing that before the go- 
verning body of Harrow or Rugby should 
be compelled to immolate themselves or 
undergo execution by Special Commission, 
they should at least have eighteen months 
to consider what they ought to propose. 
That, he thought, was only reasonable, as 


would be a period of crisis arising out of 
the General Election, which would be very 
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unfavourable to calm deliberation. Through- |correct in saying that, by the Bill as it 
out the whole Bill the powers which the |was referred to a Select Committee, the 
original Bill proposed to confer on existing |existing governing bodies were to be in- 
governing bodies, or on their successors, | trusted with the reforms which were to be 
were limited to their successors. There- | made in the schools. It appeared, how- 
fore, the whole purport of the Bill was lever, to the Committee a somewhat illo- 
that those two governing bodies, consisting | gical proceeding to begin by conferring 


of lay members of the Church of England, 
who had not interfered injudiciously with 
the Head master, or neglected their duties, 
were to be got out of the way before any 
reform of the statutes was to be proposed. 
Nothing could be more extravagant than 
the powers which it was proposed by the 
Bill to invest in the new governing bodies, 
and more particularly in the special Com- 
missioners, who would be enabled under 
its provisions to deal with the whole of 
the property of the schools in the most 
summary manner, with the single check 
that any scheme for changing the applica- 
tion of their funds should be submitted to 
Parliament for forty days. As to the prin- 
ciple which had been laid down by the hon. 
Member for Oxford, that no corporate body 
had a title to any property and that all 
such property belonged to the State, he 
could only say that it had its origin in the 
Convention of the first French Revolution; 
that so strongly had the force of the ana- 
logy been felt that the principle was after- 
wards transferred to the case of private 
property, and that there had been a per- 
petual struggle during the whole of the 
present century to get out of the difficul- 
ties which resulted from its application. 
But, be that as it might, he should like to 
know why it was that Eton and Winches- 
ter were to be dealt with by the Bill in! 
a manner different from Harrow and Rugby 
with respect to their properties? Te ob- | 
jected to any such difference between them 
being made; and he was also opposed to 
the Bill because it contained an element 
of secresy, inasmuch as the new governing 
bodies would be empowered to make pro- 
posals to the Commissioners for an altera- 
tion of the statutes of a school without 
publishing their intentions to those whose | 
interests were immediately involved. It | 
was, moreover, he maintained, contrary to | 
the Common Law of England to have all | 
the property of those foundations dealt 
with by means of Orders in Council, as 
was proposed, and he, therefore, should | 
support the hon. Member for Oxford in his | 
endeavour to prevent the Bill from being | 
proceeded with. 
Mr. GOSCHEN remarked, that the hon. | 
Gentleman who spoke last was perfectly | 


Mr. Newdegate 


| confusion. 


such powers on bodies which were about to 
expire, and which might make regulations 
which would not be in the spirit of the 
new governing bodies by whom they would 
be succeeded, and which would, conse- 
quently, only tend to the creation of much 
That being so, the Committee 
had deemed it advisable to change the 
order of the reforms to be made, and to 
recommend that the existing governing 
bodies should reform themselves before pro- 
ceeding to reform the schools intrusted to 
their care, the time being shortened by the 
Committee from the Ist of January, 1870, 
to the Ist of January, 1869, in order that 
no_additional delay might be incurred. He 
was not sure whether the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Newdegate) was aware that 
this change was made by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Oxford (Mr. Neate), whom 
he was now supporting in referring the Bill 
to a Select Committee. [Mr. Newprcate 
said, he objected to the principle of the 


Bill.] The hon. Member objected to the 


principle of the Bill. The hon. Member 
asked why were Rugby and Harrow selected 
to be dealt with in a different way from the 
other publie schools? It was the first time 
that he (Mr. Goschen) learned that such was 
the case, and he had sat on the Committee 
a long time, and it would be quite as new 
to the other Members of the Committee. 
The governing bedies of all the schools 
were to be called on to reform themselves; 
but as some governing bodies might not 


| stand so much in need of reform as others, 
| it was provided that ‘‘ the new governing 


body ” should be held to mean both a go- 
verning body, theconstitution of which might 
have been altered under the Act, or a body 


) established under it, or the new governing 


body, which might, however, be identical 
with the existing body. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that in the 
Select Committee the hon. and learned 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ayrton) brought forward an_ extellent 
clause, carrying out the principle of reli- 
gious toleration. It was a species of 
** Conscience Clause;” but it was rejected 
by a strict party vote. He trusted that 
the hon. and learned Member for the 
Tower Hamlets would propose the clause 
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again in the Committee of the Whole | nefit of the wealthy classes and those con- 


House. nected with them. It appeared in evidence 
Mr. POWELL said, that though the | that parents were beguiled by vanity and 
hon. and learned Member for the Tower | weakness to spend £200 a year, in order 
Hamlets did not succeed in carrying what | to get their children educated at Eton, 
had been called a ‘‘ Conscience Clause,’’ | though they might have obtained for them 
he did induce the Select Committee to in-|a better education in a_ self-sustaining 
troduce another clause enabling the go- | school for £50 or £60 a year. It was an 
yerning bodies to give facilities for the | established fact that no real benefit was 
education of boys whose parents or guar- | to be derived from these enormous endow- 
dians wished to withdraw them from the | ments. Thebon. and learned Member for 
religious instruction given in the school. | Oxford broached the extraordinary doc- 
Mra. AYRTON said, that he should trine that the children of founders had a 
support the Amendment of the hon. and | vested right to the endowments. No such 
learned Member for Oxford (Mr. Neate), | right of property could exist, and the 
to refer the Bill back again to the Select | power of the founders to put a limitation 
Committee; for, though the Bill was much | on the enjoyment of their property was 
improved in details, its main defects re- | restricted to lives in being and twenty-one 
mained much as they were before. It! years after. 
seemed a measure designed to carry out |” Mr. LOWE said, he could not remember 
the most pernicious principle of selecting | whether this Bill had ever been discussed 
a few schools in order to apply to them | in the House before. If it had been it had 
very large endowments; not because they | left very little impression on anybody’s mind, 
were necessary for the education of those | for he had asked the question of several 
who resorted to the schools, but merely | who seemed to be in the same condition as 
because they tended to keep up the expen- | himself regarding it. He only regretted 
sive character ofthe schools, and to main- | it had not been discussed, for he thought 
tain a kind of fashionable system of educa- | they might be better employed in settling 
tion for the fashionable classes. The dis- | principles than arranging details. It 
cussion got up in the other House last | seemed to him that the Bill proceeded on 
night showed that the crude ideas of 300 | a false analogy and was founded on an un- 
years ago were not applicable to the exi- | sound principle. The analogy was that of 
gencies of the present time. It was pro- | the governing bodies in the Universities and 
posed to consecrate to this scheme of edu- | Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. This 
cation endowments amounting to £70,000 | unhappy analogy was applied to public 
a year, and with the addition of the value | schools, But the same public body which 
of the annual rental of property rent free | existed in the one case did not exist in the 
worth £80,000 a year. The prospective | other. The body was to be created for the 
inerease in the value of the property might | schools. What, then, were they going to 
be estimated as likely to raise the amount | do? They were going to create a govern- 


of the endowments to £100,000 a year. | ing body for those schools that never ex- 


With these great endowments they were | isted before. They were going to intrust 
now going to do for the education of the | to this new and untried body the powers of 
poor and the great body of the people of | a constituent assembly—to make a new 
the country absolutely nothing. One might | governing body ; and so jealous were they 
have hoped that the House of Commons | of them as to their powers that they were 
would have conducted itself as individuals | to be extinguished at the end of this year. 
did at the near approach of dissolution, | They made them on purpose to destroy 
and would have abandoned evil ways. He| them; they lighted the candle for the 
thought that it would be much better to | purpose of snuffing it out. They gave 
give up such a Bill as the present, and to| them certain functions to be performed, 
leave the reform of these schools, together | but under the Commission which had power 
with other reforms, to the new Parliament. | to undo them. Would it not be better if 
There was nothing to distinguish the | this was to be done to give it to the Com- 
schools comprised in the Bill from many | mission at once? It seemed to him there 
schools left out of it, such as Uppingham | never was a Bill framed on so strange a 
and Tunbridge Schools,except that thelatter | basis as this. The analogy of the Univer- 
were not so fashionable as Rugby, Harrow, | sities and Colleges, it was found, did not 
and Eton Schools, and the idea was to | apply; so successive Committees had cut 
apply these great endowments for the be- | it down to the shape in which they now 
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found it; but the result was most unsatis- 
factory. There was a greater fault in the 
Bill, and he hoped he might be allowed to 
state the objection he felt to its principle, 
lest it should afterwards be referred to. 
His objection to the principle was this— 
when dealing and legislating for anything 
they ought to look at its substance, and 
not at the form. Now, the form of these 
public schools was undoubtedly an endow- 
ment. That was the nucleus. But the 
substance of the public schools was not the 
endowment, but the great private adven- 
ture school which had grown out of the | 
endowment, the good-will being given to the | 
man who held the office of Head master. 
There were two kinds of property involved 
in the Bill—one was the endowment, the 
other the good-will which had grown out of 
it, and which was the property of the Head | 
master for the time being, which was the | 
substance. Thus, with regard to Eton—| 
the Eton they were all so much concerned 
about—which was educating the young | 
gentlemen of the higher classes of the, 
country was the College or the Oppidan 
Eton. It was almost ridiculous to ask the 





question, it was so perfectly manifest that | 
the real strength of Eton consisted in the 
private adventure school kept by the Head 


master, and the good-will of which belonged 
to him. That was the main thing, and the | 
College or endowment might fairly be left 
to be dealt with like any other endowment. 
On what principle should they deal with 
private adventure schools? There was but 
one course for their improvement, and that 
lay with the parents of the children who 
went there, It was to the parents of the 
pupils, and not to any governing body they 
might appoint, that they must look for 
modernizing and making the schools better | 
adapted to the present day. What, then, 
was their duty in this matter? It was to | 
leave the greatest possible seope to those | 
who managed the school—to the Head | 
master, in fact, to manage it as he pleased, | 
and all they should do was to give parents | 
the best means of knowing the manner in | 
which their children were educated, leav- | 
ing them to find out whether it was satis- | 
factory or not. lle should say form a 
governing body if they pleased—that was, 
a body to appoint a master and remove 
him in case of misconduct or for the in- | 
terest of the school; but when they had | 
appointed him give him full power and | 
control over it. Let him be the dictator | 
not merely as to discipline, but education | 
and direction. Trust him fully. He would | 


Mr, Lowe . 
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go further. He would say provide some 
machinery by which the school should be 
examined by some perfectly independent 
authority every year; let the result go to 
the family, be tabulated, and laid on the 
table of the House, so that they might 
know exactly the instruction that was 
given. That was his notion. They had 
to deal with these schools secundum sub. 
jectam naturam, not as an endowment, 
but as what they really were, private ad. 
venture schools in the hands of the Head 
master. This Bill had been misconceived. 


| Instead of giving the Head master full 


power, giving the adventure principle fair 
play, it gave the regulation of the school, 
aud the objects of study, almost everything 
except the appointment of Under master to 


| a body they were going to appoint for the 


purpose who had no interest in its pros- 


_perity. The endowed element was only a 


trifle if they gave it to such a body, and 
withdrew it from the Head master, placing 
it in the hands of a body not now in ex- 
istence, but which they were going to cre- 
ate for the express purpose of marring the 
free trade adventure principle in schools, 
That was his objection to this Bill, and, as 
it never seemed to have occurred to any of 
the Commission or Committee, or any other 
Gentleman, and therefore he was bound to 
suppose, being his own, must be wrong, he 
had felt bound to state it to the House. 


| It was a mere chimera to educate by en- 


dowment; they must rely on the free 
trade principle. So far from an endow- 
ment being an assistance to education, it 
often put the schoolmaster asleep. By 
keeping him from relying on his own exer- 
tions, an endowment was often the means 
of doing positive mischief. He therefore 
protested against the notion that they 
could carry on the education of this coun- 
try energetically or successfully by means 
of endowment. All they could do was to 
take advantage of existing endowments, to 


| cluster round them a system of demand 


and supply pure and unrestrained. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lowe), 
seemed to have forgotten that this subject 
had been made matter of consideration by 
a Royal Commission some years ago, which 
sat for two years or more, and very fully 
considered the whole of these questions— 
among others, the relation in which the 
Head master should stand to the school ; 
and if the right hon. Gentleman would 
take the trouble to examine the Report of 
the Commission he would see ample reason 
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for not giving the whole matter into the 
hands of the Head master, and throwing on 
him a weight he would be unable to bear. 
With regard to the Bill, the right hon. 
Gentleman had not stated correctly the 
history of the clause with regard to the 
governing bodies. It was not the case that 


these schools had not governing bodies | 
They had; and if the right hon. | 


now. 
Gentleman would look into the Report he 


would find a very good account of the ac- | 


tual state and powers of the governing 
bodies that existed. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman referred to Eton, but it was well 
known the College was, in fact, the cream 
of the School, and it was owing to the very 
great energy with which the College worked 
that Eton held so high a position. It was 
very unfair to speak of that School as if 
it were not doing that which had placed it 
so high among our public schools. The 


case for the whole inquiry and Bill rested | 


on this—that Parliament was not satis- 
fied that those schools did as much as 
with their means and endowments they 
ought todo. The intention originally had 


been to lay down in the Bill what the 
functions of the new governing bodies 
should be, upon whom would devolve those 
duties which could not be discharged by the | 


Head master without interfering with his 
special province. It was obvious that there 
was an immense amount of work to be done 


with respect to those schools which could | 
not be thrown on the Head master if he | 
was to be ebarged with the teaching of | 
But when the matter came to | 


the school. 
be argued in the House of Lords it was 
thought better, instead of attempting to 
deal with those matters of detail by an 
Act of Parliament, to do so by the ap- 
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form was the best, that they should go 
into Committee, and try whether they could 
work upon it. He believed the general 
| feeling of persons acquainted with the sub- 
ject was that they should try to improve 
without altogether revolutionizing our 
higher class schools; for they held that 
those schools had a mission of their own, 
though they were not doing all that they 
‘were capable of. He believed, if they 
honestly set to work and endeavoured to 
| work out the details of the Bill they would 
make the schools much more efficient and 
satisfactory. Their policy ought to be to 
‘improve and not to revolutionize. He 
hoped the House would consider that this 
matter had been very carefully sifted in 
the other House of Parliament and also 
before the Select Committee upstairs, and 
that it was ripe for discussion in a practical 
sense. He trusted therefore they might be 
allowed to make use of the remainder of 
the present Sitting for the purpose of deal- 
ing with the Bill in Committee. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, though agrece- 
ing with much that had fallen from the 
‘hon. and learned Member for the Tower 
| Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) and the right hon. 
| Gentleman beside him (Mr. Lowe), still 
thonght that the House ought to go into 
Committee on the Bill. At present the 
| education of a boy cost a large sum. He 
did not exaggerate when he said that a 
father who sent his boy to one of those 
public schools without getting any assis- 
tance from an endowment, and afterwards 
sent him to a University, could not do so 
|for less than £2,000. The hon. and 
| learned Member for the Tower Hamlets 
|had said that there was no sufficient 
| reason why those seven schools, or the 


pointment of a Commission, with statutory | nine schools that were originally contem- 
powers to make such alterations as might | plated, should be made the subjects of 
be deemed necessary. Then arose the|a special Act of Parliament. But the 

y | ® SP y 
question whether or not that statutory | must take facts as they found them; and 
Commission should reform the schools at|he supposed the reason why they were 
their own instance; but it was stated| called upon to legislate specially with 

I s pP J 
that the existing bodies ought to have that | regard to those schools was because there 
g 5 5 


power given to them; that their hands | 
were now tied, and they were prevented | 
from introducing improvements; and that | 
therefore the fair thing would be to give | 
them the chance of doing that which they 
believed to be the best, and if they failed 
to act in a satisfactory manner that then 
the statutory Commission should take the 
matter up. That was the shape into which 
the Bill was put, and as Parliament had 
for two or three years kept the Bill in that | 
form, he was anxious, without saying that 





had been a Report on their condition 
which showed a state of things that re- 
quired alteration, notwithstanding the opi- 
nion of the hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford that no reform was needed. It was 
true that if the House was prepared to deal 
with the general subject of endowments, as 
he hoped would be done in the new Parlia- 
ment, there was not avy reason upon the 
merits of the question for excluding the 
schools with which the Bill proposed to 
deal. Nevertheless, as the question with 
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regard to those schools had been debated 
for three or four years, he was of opinion 
that the House ought to consider it, be- 
cause while there was a doubt whether 
there would be any legislation or not, or 
what the nature of that legislation might 
be, the managers of the schools who wished 
to initiate reforms would find their hands 
tied. And besides he was afraid—such 
was the feeling of Members of that House 
who had personal associations with those 
schools—that any general scheme of deal- 
ing with endowed schools would have a 
better chance if the question of those pub- 
lie schools was excluded from it. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Calne (Mr. Lowe) seemed to think that 
the general use of endowments was a 
question that they need not pay much 
attention to, and he talked of endowments 
as trifles ; but he (Mr. Forster) could 
by no means look upon endowments of 
£70,000 for the purposes of education in 
such a light. On the contrary, the ma- 
nagement of sums like that was a very 
grave matter ; and it behoved them to see 
that those endowments were applied to the 
best possible use. For his own part, he 
thought the endowments were of little use 
compared with what they might be in pro- 


moting the cause of education generally | 


throughout the country. The Bill was so 
framed that he was sanguine in hoping 
that the endowments would be much 
better used if it became law. 


reforms actually took place. 
and Eton, with endowments amounting to 
£32,000, would, no doubt, under an im- 
proved system, still remain the two prin- 
cipal high class schools for boys whose 
parents wished to bring them up for pro- 
fessions and for the Universities ; but they 
might be made of greater use to those 
persons who, at great personal sacrifice, 
desired to educate their sons in that way, 
and who, if grants were made for elemen- 
tary education and for lower middle class 
education, were also entitled to public as- 
sistance in carrying out an object from 
which the country derived benefit after- 
wards. He looked to an advantage in an- 
other way from the reform of the public 
schools; for he expected the endowments 
to be so arranged that clever boys of a 
low sphere of life might be able to obtain 
a high class education by rising from the 
National Schools, with the assistance of 
exhibitions, to the secondary and primary 
schools. 

ir. W. E. Forster 


{COMMONS} 


He be- | 
lieved that the Commission would see that | 
Winchester | 


It would be the fault of the Com- | 
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| mission which was to be appointed by the 
Bill if those two results were not attained 
| fully from the Bill. 

| Mr. ACLAND said, he could not go 
ithe length of speaking of endowments ag 
| useless, though it was perfectly true that 
some of our best public schools did not 
| depend on them. Harrow, for all prac- 
| tical purposes, was an unendowed school, 
|though Eton had very large endowments, 
But what he wished to know was whether 
|they had power in Committee to provide 
that the best use should be made of the 
;endowments of Eton‘and Winchester; for 
the hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
;seemed to think that in Committee their 
hands would be tied with respect to the 
revenues of those schools. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Acland) had put a very important 
question, and the whole discussion which 
had arisen upon the proposal of his hon. ~ 
and learned Friend (Mr. Neate) really 
turned upon the answer to be given to 
that question. Having consulted legal 
authorities, he believed that the Bill as 
now drawn gave the fullest powers to the 
governing bodies of the schools and Col- 
leges, whether old or new, in conjunction 
with the Commissioners, or to the Commis- 
sioners alone, of so arranging the funds 
and property of the schools and Colleges 
that they might be turned to the best pos- 
sible use. Such was his belief, and other- 
wise there would, he admitted, be great 
force in the argument of his hon. Friend. 
If the terms of the Bill left any doubt on 
this head, it might be remedied in Com- 
mittee, and he hoped that on this under- 
standing the House would proceed to con- 
sider the clauses. 

Mr. KINNAIRD remarked that the 
governing body of Eton were very anxious 
that the Bill should pass, and that it 
would be very injurious to these bodies to 
subject them to any further delay. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH contended 
that the parents of the boys should have 
some voice in the management of those 
institutions, and that their supervision 
would be more effective than that of any 
Commissioners. He feared that the old 
and new governing bodies and the Com- 
missioners would come into conflict, and 
he doubted whether the Bill would operate 
beneficially on Eton, where reforms were 
already being introduced by the Provost 
and Head master. 

Mr. MARSH agreed with his right 
hon. Friend (Mr, Lowe) and the hon. and 
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Jearned Member behind him (Mr. Ayrton) . . 

with regard to endowments. He thought, | Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

indeed, that no man should have the power} MR. ACLAND then moved that the 
of tying up his property for more than | word “ public” be omitted. 
thirty years. As to public school educa-| Amendment negatived. 
tion, he could not concur in the deprecia- | Clause agreed to. 


tory view which had been taken of it by ph Sa 
the hon. and learned Member for the | er — of ‘* existing’ and 
** School ’’). 


Tower Hamlets, for he himself had en- : 
joyed such an education, and there was | Mr. LOWE objected to the use of the 


not a day passed in which he did not feel word “ existing.” : . 
the advantages he had derived from it. A| Mr. WALPOLE said, the object of the 


great man once said that the chase was word was to maintain the distinction be- 
the image of war, and a public school | tween the old and new governing bodies, 
might perhaps be described as an image | which ran all through the Bill. For the 
of the battle of life. It was not merely | PUrposes of this Act, the existing govern- 
literary knowledge which was acquired | '"8 bodies of Eton and Winchester were 
there, and he could point to many men in | 9° the governing bodies which existed 
eminent positions whose success might be | 9°: . 
largely attributed to their public school | Mr. J. STUART MILL said, he un- 
education. He was sure that in Com- | derstood that the Fellows of Eton College 
mitteo all would be desirous to make these | ad very little to do with the school, ex- 
institutions as useful as possible. cept to usurp to themselves the greater 
Mr. NEATE said, that in consideration | portion of the endowments. He thought 
of the declaration of the right hon. Gen-| that the Head master rather than the 
tleman (Mr. Walpole) that the Bill would | Provost should be the head of the govern- 
be dealt with as he described, he should | ing body. : 
not press his Motion. | Mr. WALPOLE said, at Eton the go- 
. | verning body was the Provost and Fellows, 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. but they were not the governing body of 
Main Question, “ That Mr. Speaker do | the School. The person who had the real 
now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to, | S0VETnins anthesity was the Prevent, was, 
- ' 403 i * |no doubt, acted in conjunction with the 
Bill considered in Committee. | Head master. It was in the Provost that 
(In the Committee. ) | the property of the College was vested. 
Clause 1 (Short Title of Act). | Mr. NEATE said, he had an Amend- 
Mr. ACLAND objected to the Bill | ment to the latter part of the clause, which 
being entitled the Public Schools Act | went to the whole principle of the Bill. In 
1868, on the ground that other schools | order to ensure that fuil power should be 
not included within its operations were | given to deal with the revenues of the 
equally entitled to the appellation of public | Colleges, he proposed to insert the words— 
schools. He moved that the clause be| “Including in the case of Eton College the 


estpened for the perpose of an arranse- Provost and Fellows, and in the case of Winches- 
postp ov — | ter College the Warden and Fellows.” 


ment being made to get some other ex- | a ; 
pression to indicate the title of the Bill. |, MR. WALPOLE said, there was no 
Mr. WALPOLE said, he could see no | doubt that the Bill as it stood dealt with 
reason for postponing the clause, since any | the revenues of the Colleges of Eton and 
alteration which the hon. Gentleman might | Winchester. It might be proper to add 
offer could be now considered. The title | these words to a later clause. 
of the Bill, however, did not imply that} Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
these were the only public schools; it | Cl os a 
simply indicated what public schools were | at 6S SIREN, GEINET FO aN 
dealt with in 1868. | pert of the Bill, 
Mr. ACLAND said, that gentlemen! Clause 3 (Definition of existing ‘*Go- 
connected with other public schools ob-| verning Body”). 
jected to the assumption that those affected| Mr. AYRTON said, that as this clause 
by this Bill were the only public institu-| raised the question how far the Bill should 
tions of that character. The title might| extend, it was the proper time to ask why 
be altered to the “Colleges and Schools | two of the schools included in the Royal 
Act, 1868,” | Commission were omitted from this Bill— 
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whether from their extreme virtues or their | 
extreme vices? St. Paul’s School had 
flourished for a very long time in the City 
of London. It was founded by Dean Colet, 
who declared by his statutes that a boy 
who was shown to be inapt to learn was 
to be removed from the school. The 
management of the school was intrusted 
to the Mercers’ Company, a body of trus- 
tees who, after a time, perverted that 
splendid charity entirely to their own pur- | 
poses, and declined to admit any boy freely. 
The nomination of the scholars had become 
a simple affair of patronage in the hands 
of the members of the Court of the Com- 
pany, and it was not required that a boy 
should be qualified to be educated in the 
School. There was no greater mystery in 
the world than the Mercers’ Company—a 
body which had repeatedly set Royal Com- 
missions of Inquiry at defiance, and re- 
fused to give any information as to its 
proceedings and the purposes of its exist- 
ence. He was not aware that this asso- 


ciation did any good to anybody whatever; 
all that was known of them was that they 
met periodically in the City of London, and 
ended their proceedings with inordinate | 
festivities. 
yielding them £9,500 a year, situated in 


The company had an estate | 


the borough which he represented, and yet 
when a poor school in the district from 
which they derived that large revenue was 
greatly in want of assistance, none could 
be obtained for it from that wealthy Com- 
pany. On applying at their Hall in the 
matter, he received this answer—‘‘ We 
never tell anybody who are the governing 
body of the Mercers’ Company.”” The 
general impression was that the whole 
thing was in the hands of certain families, 
who kept it entirely to themselves. The 
result was that a splendid endowment of 
£9,500 for educational purposes assisted 
in the education of only 153 boys. It was 
said that the Company, finding their ad- 
ministration of the school in danger of 
being reformed, asserted that all the pro- 
perty belonged to them, and then set up a 
Chancery suit in order to raise that very 
interesting question. The omission of St. 
Paul’s School from the Bil! was a great 
defect in the measure, as there were many 
abuses in that institution; and therefore 
he should move that the words ‘‘ St. Paul’s 
School’ and “the governing body of the 
Mercers’ Company” be added at the end 
of the clause. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he had an 
Amendment to move prior to the Amend- 


Mr, Ayrton 


{COMMONS} 
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ment of the hon. and learned Member for 
the Tower Hamlets—namely, in line 9 to 
leave out “and Chapter,” and insert “ of 
Westminster, the Dean of Christ Chureh, 
Oxford, and the Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge.’” The Royal Commissioners, 
in their Report, had recommended exten- 
sive alterations in the buildings of the 
school ; but these were entirely set aside, 
He was very anxious not in any way to 
delay the passing of that Bill, but an im. 
perative sense of duty compelled him to 
interpose at that stage ; for that was a 
question of vital importance to Westminster 
School. It was proposed by the Bill as it 
stood to constitute, under the title of the 
governing body, a body which never had 
been the governing body of Westminster 
School, and one which was singularly un- 
suited, from their conflicting interest, to 
discharge such duties—namely, the Dean 
and Chapter. But not only would the Bill 
create such a governing body, but it would 


| summarily abolish a governing body whieh 


had existed for many years, and, as he 
maintained, with good results to the school. 
The Dean of Westminster, the Dean of 
Christ Chureh, Oxford, and the Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, appointed the 


| Head and Under masters, summarily dis- 


missed them if they thought it necessary, 
and they had practically the regulation of 
the education, annually examining the 
scholars. The Dean and Chapter of Weat- 
minster never had been, and he hoped 
never would be, the governing body of 
Westminster School, and with that object 
he should move the omission of the words 
“‘and Chapter,’’ and the insertion of the 
words after ‘‘ Westminster” of ‘‘ Dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge.” 

Mr. LOWE said, he had an Amendment 
on the Paper which should have preceded 
the Amendments of both the hon. and 
learned Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ayrton) and the hon. Member for York (Mr. 
J. Lowther). The question he wished to 
raise was whether those governing bodies 
should be created at all, seeing that the sole 
duty which they would have to discharge 
would be to appoint other governing bodies; 
for they would be intrusted with no legis- 
lative functions, and would only have, if 
created, an existence altogether of six 
months and a fortnight. Believing that it 
would be ridiculous to create such bodies 
merely to do a thing for which they had 
no peculiar aptitude and some inaptitude, 
he should move to leave out the words 
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from “‘ Existing Governing Bodies,’’ in line 
5, to “ Trustees” in line 13, inclusive. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the beginning of the Clause to the word 
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of the Bill. The Commissioners, under 
the Bill as now framed, would have full 
discretion left them. 

Mr. KARSLAKE said, he thought the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 


“ in li —/( Y 
prestese, ts lee 15.—(Hr. Lows.) | the Member for Calne would practically 
Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he hoped that | destroy the Bill. It would be better to 
he would not be prevented by the right| accept the Bill as they found it. 
hon. Gentleman’s Motion from putting his} Ma. WALPOLE appealed to the right 
Amendment. | hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lowe) not to press 
Mr. LOWE said, the effect of what he| his Amendment. He thought in all re- 
proposed to do would be to carry the hon. | forms they should attend to this rule, to go 
Member’s Amendment. |as far as they could in perfeet harmony 
Mr. GOLDNEY objected to the Amend-| with those to whom they had to look for 
ment of the right hon. Member for Calne} carrying their reforms into effect. He 
(Mr. Lowe), on the ground that it struck | would therefore consult the existing gover- 
at the root of the Bill, which he thought| nors of schools as to who should be the 
it was not desirable should be shelved | proper governing body. Why should they 
altogether. | not pay them the compliment of allowing 


Mr. NEATE said, he was of opinion | 
that there was no real necessity for the pro- | 
posed change, and that it would only be | 
paying a compliment, to which they were | 
entitled, to those so-called governing bodies | 
to give them the right of making sugges- | 
tions as to those by whom they should be 
succeeded. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the right 


hon. Member for Galne proposed to im-| 
prove on that Japanese system to which: | 


he had alluded in the early part of the | 
day, and to become at once a Nero. He, | 
for one, objected to have the governing | 
bodies disposed of in so summary a 
manner. 

Mn. LOWE said, that the hon. Member | 
was under a misapprehension in supposing 
that the tendency of his Amendment | 
would be to withdraw all control over the | 
Head master. All that he proposed to | 
strike out was the proposition to give to 
the existing governing bodies the only 
funetion the Bill assigned to them—that | 
of appointing their successors. 

Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that the new governing bodies would have 
important functions to discharge, some | 
relating to education and others to re-| 
venues and emoluments ; and as the exist- 
ing governing bodies were trustees, it 
became a question how far it was right 
to take out of their hands the nomination 
of the new governing bodies. 

Mr. ACLAND thought that, as a 
matter of common sense, full power should 
be given to the Commission to act in the | 
matter. | 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER denied that the | 


Calne (Mr. Lowe) would strike at the root 


Amendment of the right hon. Member rd 


| sort of good whatever. 


them to consider the matter ? 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he would 
prefer the present system to that which 
would result from the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ Existing 
Governing Body of a School shall for the 
purposes of this Act mean’ stand part of 
the Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 152; 
Noes 69: Majority 83. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE rose to move to 
insert in line 5, after the word ‘‘ Fellows,” 
the word ‘“‘ Head master,’’ with the view of 


| giving him a locus standi among those who 


were to decide who the governing body 
were to be. Eton, though the most fashiou- 
able, was one of the worst schools in the 
world. [‘*No,no!’’] He had been there 
three years himself, and had learnt abso- 
lutely nothing. He had to learn seventy 
lines of Homer every day, but he forgot 
them the next day; and they did him no 
The present Head 
master had not been brought up at Eton. 
[ Dissent.] Well, at all events, he had 
been brought there as Head master from 
another school, and was in favour of intro- 
ducing such improvements as were in 
accordance with the spirit of the 19th 
century. He thought it right the Head 
master should have a locus standi on the 


| Committee, so that, if out-voted, he might 


be abie to present a Report of his own. 
Mr. LIDDELL thought it was only 
common justice to point out that the Pro- 
vost and Fellows of his own School, against 
whom some harsh expressions had been 
used by an hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Stuart Mill), had by their choice of the 
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present Head master given the best pos- 
sible proof of their earnest desire to im- 
prove, extend, and, as it was called, liberal- 
ize the education of that great School. 
With regard to the Amendment, he thought 
there was no necessity for placing the 
Head master on the governing body. 

Mr, J. 
right hon. Gentleman who had charge of 
the Bill would take into serious considera- 
tion the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Middlesex (Mr. Labouchere). 
The object which they all had in view was 
to improve the schools. The Provost and 
Head master had the most todo in the 
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management of the schools, and as the, 


good government of those institutions was 
what should be steadily aimed at, that 
object could not be better promoted than 
by including the Provost and Head master 
in the governing body. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE re- 
marked that the discussion was turning 
upon the composition of the governing 
body. 
ber for Middlesex (Mr. Labouchere) would 
be worthy of the consideration of the 
Special Commission ; but it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to deal with it at present. 


It was obvious that the relations of the | 
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STUART MILL hoped the } 


The Amendment of the hon. Mem- ! 
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{tions as to the constitution of the new 
| governing body. That was not a matter 
|of very great consequence. The real point 
‘of importance was what were the powers 
of the Head master to be in future and after 
| this Bill was passed. That, however, must 
| be afterwards determined. 
Mr. ACLAND advised the hon. Mem- 
{ber for Middlesex (Mr. Labouchere) to 
withdraw the Amendment, and rely on the 
Commissioners giving an opportunity to 
the Head master of expressing his opinion, 
Mr. LABOUCHERE aaid, that having 
regard to the tone of the discussion which 
had taken place, he should withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER moved an Amend- 
ment,. providing that the governing body 
of Westminster School should consist of 
the Dean of Westminster, the Dean of 
Christ Chureh, Oxford, and the Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in lieu of the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster. 

Mr. MARSH remarked that in his own 
time the boys had nothing to do with the 
Chapter, but with the Dean alone, who 

, used to ask them to dinner. 
Mr. HURST pointed out that the pe- 


Head master with the governing body would | cuniary interests of the Dean and Chapter 
be materially altered by placing him upon | were hostile to the school, since every 
it, and he was inclined to doubt whether ; farthing spent on it came out of their 
his power of doing his proper work would | revenues. 


be thereby increased. Hehoped theCom-; Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
mittee would adopt the proposal of the | he had no objection to include the Dean of 
Select Committee, and allow existing go-| Christchurch, Oxford, and the Master of 


verning bodies, of which the Head master 
had never been a member, to prepare a 


scheme of future government and submit | 


it to the Commissioners. 
Mr. GOLDNEY said, the Fellows were 


acquainted with the working of the School. | 


As to the merits of that School, a gentle- 
man who had recently taken high honours 
at Cambridge informed him yesterday that 
he attributed his success to his progress at 
Eton, where he had acquired the best edu- 
cation that could be found in the country. 
Mr. FAWCETT thought the Head 


master was one of the most appropriate | 
names that could be placed upon the list of | 
the governing body, and that the most ad- | 


vantageous results would follow such an 
appointment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the ques- 
tion before the House was simply, whether 
between August and the lst of January 
the Head master should be associated with 
the Fellows and Provost in making sugges- 


Mr, Liddell 


Trinity College, Cambridge, in the govern- 
ing body of Westminster School, provided 
the hon. Member for York (Mr. J. Lowther) 
would consent to retain the Dean and 
Chapter in the governing body. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER accepted this sug- 
gestion, and the Amendment thus modified 
was agreed to. 

Mr. ARYTON moved the Amendment 
to which he had formerly referred relating 
to St. Paul’s School—namely, the addition 
of the words ‘‘of St. Paul’s, the govern- 
ing body of the Mercers’ Company.”’ 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, his hon. and 
learned Friend a little while ago professed 
his inability to find who the governing body 
of the Mercers’ Company were, yet he now 
proposed to put them in the Bill. He was 
so anxious not to impede the progress of 
the Bill that he would not detain the Com- 
mittee by defending the Mercers’ Company, 
and would only remind them that the eir- 
‘cumstances of St. Paul’s School were 
i 
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were the chief element ; but in St. Paul’s 
they did not exist at all, for the boys were MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 
all day scholars. Whether the Mercers’|} Mz. BRIGHT: Sir, about a month 
Company had private rights or not it | ago—on the 15th of May last—I presented 
would not be wise to put St. Paul’s in the \a petition to the House from the represen- 
present Bill, although it might be advisable } tatives of the colony of Nova Scotia, and I 
to deal with it in a future Bill, together | now rise for the purpose of calling atten- 
with Christ’s Hospital and one or two others | tion to that petition, and to statements 
similarly situated. St. Paul’s was main- | made in it, and of proposing what appears 
tained not only out of those funds of which | to me to be a judicious course in regard 
the Mercers’ Company were trustees, but | to it. The Resolution which I have given 
they also contributed out of their own | Notice of consists of two parts—first, the 
private property. St. Paul’s School was | statement of a fact which is easily proved; 
taken out of the Bill in the Lords, and his | and, secondly, a statement of the mode in 
hon. and learned Friend was beaten in an | which the Government would do wisely to 
attempt in the Select Committee to include | meet the difficult questions which have 
this School. It was therefore not advisable | arisen. Iam sorry to see that the right 
toinclude the school now. hon. Gentleman who has charge in this 
Mr. KARSLAKE said, that a petition | House of colonial affairs is not here ; but 
had been presented to the House by the|in the course of my argument he may 
Mereers’ Company, in which they stated|come upon that Bench. The petition 
that at that moment an information was} which I presented to the House makes 
pending in Equity as to whether they bad a | what to all Englishmen must or ought 
right to claim the surplus revenues of the | to be considered a very scrious complaint. 
School. It was clear that while the matter | It complains that the Parliament of this 
was thus sub judice nothing could be done} country, by an Act passed in the last 
as to the insertion of the School in this | Session, overthrew the constitution of the 
Bill. He spoke with some knowledge of | colony of Nova Scotia, and destroyed a 
the School and of the Head master when he | description—nay, in fact, a reality—of in- 
said that St. Paul’s School not only fur-| dependence which had existed in that 
nished a good middle-class education, but | colony for nearly 100 years; that it 
that the boys obtained a high state of pro- | handed over the Government and the des- 
ficiency in Latin and Greek—far in excess | tiny of the colony mainly to another colony 
of their numbers. —namely, that of Canada; and, taking 
Amendment negatived. from the people of Nova Scotia the ma- 
nagement of their own affairs, the appoint- 
part of the Bill. ment of their own officials, the collection 
Clause 4 agreed to. and expenditure of their own revenues, 
s . | transferred the whole of these to a Parlia- 
Clause 5 (Power of Governing Bodies | ment created by the Bill, which was to sit 
toalter their Constitutions). at Ottawa, distant not less than 800 miles 
Mr. WALPOLE: This clause is an| from Nova Scotia. Now the petition de- 
important one. It was with reference to it | clares—and I think it is capable of proof— 
that the hon. and learned Member for that the House of Commons and the Par- 
Oxford (Mr. Neate) made his remarks at | liament of the United Kingdom did all 
the commencement of the debate. Wish-| they could, not only without the consent 
ing to have time for consideration with | of the colonists of Nova Scotia, but di- 
regard to it, I now move, Sir, that you | rectly in the face of their pronounced dis- 
report Progress. We propose to proceed | approval ; and I think it would be easy 
with this Bill at a Morning Sitting on this | to show that what has been done was in 
day week. reality done as a great surprise to the 
Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I| people of Nova Scotia, and that it was in 
believe we can fix it for this day week ;| some degree—though I am afraid to use 
but, formally, we may now fix it for Thurs-|a word that may seem harsh —a fraud 
day. upon the Imperial Parliament. At least, 
House resumed. if it were not a fraud—and perhaps I had 
Committee report Progress; to sit again | better withdraw that word—the Act was 
upon Thursday. passed upon representations which were 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
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extravagantly coloured, if they were not jin the Act of last year.” I should be very 
absolutely untrue. The Bill that passed | glad to have the matter placed on that 
last year did not include the colonies of | footing; because, if it were once concluded 
Prince Edward’s Island and Newfound- | by the House that the Bill, so far as Nova 
land ; and for a very good reason, but for | Scotia was concerned, was wrong, and 
only one reason—namely, that the people | ought to be repealed, and that the people 
of those two colonies did not take part in | of Nova Scotia were not consenting parties 
the discussion on this matter, and refused ito it, then I think I should be able to 
to be united to the other British North | prevail on the House to exclude Nova 
American Provinces. A clause was inserted | Scotia from the operation of the Bill. I 
in the Bill which would enable them at |say that not only did they not consent, 
any future time to enter on its considera- | but the Government of this country knew 
tion—a clause which was perfectly wise, | perfectly well that they did not consent. 
and would have been still better if it had | In the debate that took place last year in 
included Nova Scotia. It is quite clear | the other House, where the Bill was first 
that, for the very same reasons, if they | introduced, there was a very able and 
have a real existence, Nova Scotia ought |comprehensive speech delivered by the 
to have been excluded ; and I shall ask | Earl of Carnarvon, then Seeretary of 
the attention of the House while I show | State for the Colonies, in which he re- 
them that Nova Scotia had as much right | ferred to the question, and admitted its 
to be excluded as the other two colonies, | difficulty. Referring to the case of Nova 
and as much right to complain of being | Scotia, he said there was no petition 
included as they would have had if they | against the Bill on the table of the House 
had been included in the Bill. The peti- | of Lords. He said he believed there were 
tion which I presented to the House de- | petitions, and he insinuated something 
scribes itself as a petition from the re-/|rather against them, for he added that 
presentatives of the people of Nova Scotia, | though they were drawn wiih considerable 
and was signed as I shall state. Out of | ability, yet they had about them the mark 
nineteen Members who were elected last |of some single hand. He said it was 
September to represent the Province of | admitted that there were petitions, appa- 
Nova Scotia in the Parliament at Ottawa, | rently from public meetings, signed chiefly 
seventeen Members had given their as-| by the chairman, no numbers of those who 
sent to the petition, and had declared } attended the meetings being given. Here- 
themselves opposed to the Confederation. | ferred to what was done in 1861, when a Re- 
But of the thirty-eight Members elected | solution, generally favourable to some kind 
last September to the Nova Scotian Par- | of Confederation was passed in the House of 
liament or House of Assembly, not fewer | Assembly of Nova Scotia ; but, as he said, 
than thirty-six have signed the petition. |it was in very general terms, and there- 
I think that if 640 or 650 out of the!fore no one could say fairly that it had 
Members of this House sigued a declara- | anything to do with this particular Bill or 
tion on some great public question, it | this particular form of Confederation. He 
would be difficult to say, especially if it | referred also to what took place in 1863, 
were a question of subverting our Consti- | when the Parliament of Nova Scotia was 
tution, and handing us over to somebody | dissolved—that the Parliament existing at 
else, that that was vot a very fair, satis- | the moment had agreed to vote in favour 
factory, and complete expression of the | of Confederation, and that the British Go- 
will of the people of the United Kingdom | vernment and Parliament could not go 
in regard to that matter. The case ap- | back beyond that vote, assuming that the 
pears to me to have been on the part of | Colonial Parliament was perfectly com- 
Parliament simply one of great error—an | petent to do what it did, and that what it 
error of haste and precipitation ; but to the | did must be admitted, even if the people 
colony, if their opinions are as I believe | did not agree with it. He instanced the 
them to be, it is one of very serious wrong. | example of the Assembly of Jamaica two 
I know exactly beforehand what the right | or three years ago, when that frightfal 
hon. Gentleman will say upon this matter. | catastrophe took place, and the Assembly 
He will say, ‘‘ We have had the assent of | was admitted by the Parliament of this 
the colony, and it is impossible for any- {country to be competent to destroy itself 
body to argue now that after what was|as a constitutional instrument of govern- 
done by the Legislature of Nova Scotia|ment. We know well that the Jamaica 
that the Province was wrongfully included | Assembly was a doomed body the moment 
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those transactions took place, and that, in 
point of fact, it only ‘‘eommitted suicide 
to save itself from slaughter,” since if 
it had not done that, the very first act of 
the Imperial Parliament would have been 
to make some substantial change in the 
government of Jamaica. This is the sen- 
tence in which the Earl of Carnarvon 
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the Executive Council of Canada, and 
another deputation from New Brunswick at 
Quebec. The whole matter was discussed 
and the determination come to by the con- 
ference was that the consideration of the 
| question was premature, and that, until 
| the intercolonial railway was made, and 
until the colonies were brought into that 








kind of amalgamation which would arise 
from the general establishment of free 
“The plea for delay is in reality a plea for { trade among them, nothing could be done, 
eng pment of Dy es Pn | and therefore no further steps were taken 
leve tha arliament Wi en S ear, is 
measure has been purchased at the cost of great {by that conference. a sere a egilaer 
personal and local interests, and if we now remit General Election occurred, but it Is not 
it—I care not on what pretence—to the further | asserted by anyone that the question of 
consideration of = higmoony we yr pion Confederation was referred to the decision 
invite opposition, and we may be sure that many : ies. . 4 
years will pass over before another such proposal - the eo - important we 
for Confederation is submitted to Parliament.”— | 008 were reterred to them—one was tha 
[3 Hansard, elxxxv. 572.] | of retrenchment, some thinking that the 
ee , | Government had been very expensive ; the 
It is quite clear from that expression that | other was a proposed limitation of the fran- 
he knew perfectly well what was going on | chise. The result of the election was a 
in the colony; how entirely dissatisfied | change of Government —a result that 
the people were with the proceedings of | sometimes follows a General Election in 
this Parliament; and he feared that if this country—and a Minister of great 
there were any delay—for the Bill would | authority being deposed, a Minister who 
not 7 if — Scotia was el rays - ne had ne a pag aig 
—and the question was remitted to the | Dr. Tupper—ascended the Nova Scotian 
decision of the people of Nova Scotia, the | ministerial throne. In 1864, soon after 
idea of the Federation of all the colonies | Dr. Tupper came to the Premiership, the 
would not be carried out for many years to| new Parliament met, and went into the 
come. , I —_ ws ey og oe es ee of A mae ga appointing dele- 
sition I am submitting to the House. | gates to consider the propriety of a union 
the House determines—whether the people | between Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
of Nova Scotia wish it or not — that that | and Prince Edward’s Island; but 1 believe 
Province should be included in the Con-| that on no occasion has Nova Scotia shown 
federation, then I have no more to say on | any disposition to unite in any Confedera- 
the matter. I should argue it no longer, | tion from which New Brunswick and Prinee 
and should leave Parliament and the Go- | Edward's Island were excluded. In the 
vernment to take the consequences of a | same year there was what is called a “ dead- 
policy which in my opinion would be so| lock ’’ in the administration of affairs in 
foolish and so monstrous. What is the} Canada. The House will bear in mind 
course which the House of Assembly and | that for many years past it is not Nova 
the people of the colony took on this | Scotia that has troubled the English Par- 
matter? I ask hon. Gentlemen who may | liament and Government, but any diffi- 
fancy there is really nothing in the question | culty in connection with the British North 
to consider it carefully, because in all pro- | American provinces has arisen from em- 
bability this will ee “be the last a tena in Canada. The dead-lock 
of its being brought before us. In 1861 | in Canada was such that men looked across 
there had been very naturally a good deal | the table at each other in the House of 
. talk in the ne Ne ee re hy _— ear tae —_. . 
rovinces as to the propriety of a Vonfede- | go on. was ultimately agree 1a 
tion of the colonies, and in that year the | there should be a coalition ; that men who 
House of Assembly of Nova Scotia passed | had fought violently in Parliament for years 
a Resolution of a general character, which | before should form a coalition Government, 
- saagg toa — or partial a a Ry its policy —_ y to — 
ion or union of the maritime Provinces, | all the Provinces in a Federal union ; or, i 
and which appointed delegates to consider | that was impracticable, to apply Federa 
the question, and to correspond with others | principles to Canada alone, by forming a 
who might be concerned in it. In 1862 central Parliament, in which representa- 
certain delegates were appointed to meet! tion should be based upon population, 
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which would give dominance to Upper | was felt that the opinion in Nova Scotia 
Canada, and so in all probability get rid | was so entirely against it that it would be 


of a dead-lock. This was the means by 
which they proposed to extricate them- 
selves from the embarrassment in which 
they were placed, and to set their govern- 
mental carriage running on its four wheels 
again. The delegates who had been ap- 


in vain to ask the support of the House of 


| Assembly for the scheme that had been 


contrived and developed at Quebec. 


The 


House did, however, in fact revive, not 


this scheme, but the smaller scheme of 


pointed to consider the desirableness of a | 
| been greatly attached, though they do not 


union of the maritime Provinces—Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island—met, in August 1864, at 


Confederation of the maritime Provinces, to 
which the Nova Scotians had all along 


appear to have in the least favoured a 


| scheme to submerge them, as it were, in 


Charlottetown, the capita! of Prince Ed- | 


ward’s Island, and they discussed the 
question for some time; but whilst so doing 
they were interrupted by the advent of a 
powerful delegation from Canada, the Ca- 
nadian politicians being afraid that the 
maritime Provinces would get up a more 
limited Federation of their own. The re- 
sult was, that these gentlemen having no 
increased authority from the House of 
Assembly of Nova Scotia, whatever they 
had from New Brunswick or Prince Ed- 


the Canadian power. They revived the Re- 
solution of 1864, which referred only to the 
Confederation of the maritime Provinces; 
and to show how determined the House 


| was to do nothing more than that, it actu- 


ward's Island, some delay took place, and | 


the delegates met again in Quebec, in Oc- 
tober 1864, the result of their deliberations 
being the formation of what was. known 
as the Quebec scheme, and which really 
formed the basis of the Bill which the 
Parliament passed here last year. The 
delegates from Nova Scotia and from the 
other Provinces did not agree to the Con- 
federation. There is no proof that Nova 
Scotia has ever in any way countenanced 
a Confederation in which all the maritime 
Provinces should not be included. Bear in 
mind that up to this moment the policy of 
complete Confederation was entirely Cana- 
dian. It was not Nova Scotian—it was 
not even Imperial. Judging from the 
despatches of the right hon. Member for 
Oxford (Mr. Cardwell), the Colonial Office 
looked at it with great shyness, and pro- 
bably did not think it was in a position to 
give immediate and distinct sanction to it. 
When this scheme became known in Nova 
Scotia, there arose a spontaneous excite- 
ment on the part of the whole people ; 
meetings were held almost everywhere ; 
petitions in great numbers numerously 
signed were presented to the House, ob- 
jecting to the scheme; and objecting—as 
they have done all along—that anything 
should be done which was not referred 
to the constituencies at the elections. 
The Nova Scotian House met in February 


1865, and in his opening speech the Go- | 
vernor referred to the Quebee scheme, | 


promising to bring the question before the | 


' 


ally rejected the Preamble to the Resolu- 
tions, which seemed to give some kind of 
semblance to the idea that under some 
circumstances they would consent to union 
with Canada. They thus showed in a very 
remarkable manner how watchful they were 
that they should not be committed to a 
general Confederation in which Canada was 
included with them. In the Session of 
1865 there were 183 petitions, signed by 
more than 15,000 persons, presented to 
the House of Assembly of Nova Scotia, 
complaining of any attempt whatsoever to 
deal with the question of Confederation 
until it had been referred for the opinion of 
the people to be constitutionally expressed 
at a General Election. There were 183 
petitions against any such proceeding, and 
only one solitary petition—the number of 
names I have not found stated in the peti- 
tion—in favour of Confederation. Well, 
now we come to the Session of 1866. The 
House met in February. There was nota 
single word in the Governor’s speech on 
the question of Confederation, If it had 
been referred to the constituencies —if the 
people of Nova Scotia were wishing for it— 
if it was for its consideration Parliament 
had been assembled, 1 think we should 
have had something about it in the Go- 
vernor’s speech. The question had been 
considered as one virtually settled—the 
minds of the people of Nova Scotia had 
been so far drawn from it that the whole 
matter was supposed to be at an end. What 
happened two months after? This extra- 
ordinary thing—the First Minister of Nova 
Scotia, Dr. Tupper, brought in a Resolu- 
tion that a scheme of Confederation should 
be proceeded with, and delegates were ap- 
pointed to arrange the scheme. No time 
was given for public meetings, petitions, 
or demonstrations of public opinion, and, 


House ; but he did not do so because it’ in fact, the whole proceeding was carried 
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on with an indecent haste, such as I | ping in and interfering with a great trans- 


should think there is no example of in a | action of hia. 


Legislative Assembly that was about, con- 
trary to the will of its constituents, to 
subvert and overthrow its own power, The 
Session before there was no majority for 
doing anything ; but in the Session of 1866 
there was a majority for this proceeding. 
How it was obtained I know not ; but there 
are modes of dealing with Oppositions, as 
we have had any number of times in this 
House, by which a minority sometimes be- 
comes a majority. Dr. Tupper is a man of 
whom I will say nothing that is disrespect- 
ful. Heis a man, I should say, of rather a 
subtle intellect, and he has what is an ad- 
wirable thing in a Prime Minister—a per- 
suasive tongue; and, what is more, he 
appears to me to have an ambition which 
is not willing to be confined within the 


I pointed out that in refer- 
ence to English corporations this House 
does not put men within the circuit of a 
| municipality until you have ascertained 
what is the opinion of those who are to 
| be included within it ; but here is a whole 
colony of 400,000 persons—a colony that 
I venture to say is, for its numbers, the 
noblest colony probably that England has; 
acolony that has given us less trouble ; 
a colony having a people of most remark- 
j able qualities; and yet they are handed 
| over to this new Confederation not only 
without their consent, but absolutely in the 
teeth of their protestations against it. To 
show the House that I am not now taking 
up the question merely for the purpose of 


| stimulating any difficulty that may have 


comparatively narrow limits of the Province | 


of Nova Scotia ; and, somehow or other, 
Dr. Tupper managed to convert the mino- 
rity of the year before into the majority of 
the year 1866, and succeeded in having 
this Resolution passed and these delegates 
appointed. Then these delegates came to 
England, where they were joined by those 
of Canada and New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward’s Island and Newfoundland taking 
no part in the matter, and sending no dele- 
gates ; so that, happily or unhappily as the 
case may turn out—for I am not arguing 
for or against Confederation as a principle 
—their legislation did not subvert their 
Constitution, and they are free as they were 
before. But there came to England whilst 
this question was under discussion a coun- 
ter delegation sent by the people — not the 
Assembly—of Nova Scotia. The delegates 
from the people brought a petition signed, 
not in favour of Confederation, by 31,000 
male inhabitants of Nova Scotia, protesting 
against the Imperial Parliament giving its 
assistance to the subversion of the Consti- 


tution of Nova Scotia and to uniting that | 


colony to Canada, and till the people should 
have had an opportunity of declaring their 
opinion upon that proposal at the General 
Elections in the Colony. 
March last year I protested against the 
right hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 


tary for the Colonies proceeding with the | 
| The right hon. Gentleman had spoken of 
according to the ordinary custom of the | 
colony, there would be a General Election, | 
and this question would then be referred | 
to the whole of the constituencies affected | 
by it. But the right hon. Gentleman was | transaction would be advantageous to the 


Bill, telling him that in three months, 


very sharp on me, and thought I was step- 
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| 


arisen, or of making this question embar- 
rassing to the Government, I will state 
some few of the things I said when I spoke 
on the subject last year. I said that I 
had never before known any measure 
affecting any considerable part of the 
population hurried through Parliament with 
the unseemly haste which we witnessed 
last year ; and I referred to the fact that 
two colonies were left out, and I said I 
presumed they were left out because it was 
quite clear that they did not want to come 
in. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Adderley) interrupted me, and said: ‘I 
am glad I can inform the hon. Gentleman 
that they are—one of them at least.—on 
the point of comingin.”” I have not heard 
of their coming in, but they were left out 
because they did not wish to come in, and 
that is all I propose with regard to the 
colony of Nova Scotia. Further, I de- 
scribed what had been done with that peti- 
tion of 31,000 signatures ; and I asked the 
House not to bind Nova Scotia until the 
opinion of the constituency of that colony 
had been ascertained, which would have 
been within a few months of the time at 
which I was speaking. I said further— 

“Tf, at a time like this, when you are proposing 
a union which we all hope is to last for ever, you 


In the month of | create a little sore it will in all probability become 


a great sore in a short time, and it may be that the 
intentions of Parliament will be almost entirely 
frustrated by the haste with which this measure is 
being pushed forward.” —[3 Hansard, clxxxv.1182] 


the case as one of great exigency, and I 
pointed out that if we had the feeling of 
the people of Nova Scotia with us we 
might go forward in the hope that the 


colony and honourable to the mother-coun- 
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try. The petition to which I have referred 
was disregarded ; the opinions of 31,000 
persons were considered not nearly so im- 


portant as the representations of Dr. Tupper | 


and his friends ; my warning with regard 
to the little sore was considered of no use 
and not in the slightest degree judicious ; 


and the Bill, being pushed forward, was | 


passed. Now there came on in September, 
Jater than usual, a General Election for 
the Provinee of Nova Scotia, and it was no 
longer possible to keep the subject from 
discussion and decision by the constitu- 
encies. The result was, that of the thirty- 
eight Members returned to the local Nova 
Scotian Parliament meeting at Halifax, 
only two were returned in favour of Con- 


federation, and of the nineteen sent to, 
represent the Province in the Parliament | 


meeting at Ottawa, only two were returned 
in favour of Confederation, and one of these 
has, I believe, given his assent to the peti- 
tion I have presented to the House. Thus 
it will be seen that of fifty-seven Members, 
only three are in favour of the Bill which 
was passed with so much haste and so much 
unstatesmanlike obstinacy last year. The 


House is landed in this difficulty, that you 
have been professing to confer a great 
benefit on your colony—you did it without 


their consent, and that colony turns upon 


you, and asks you to take back the gift. | 


The House should bear in mind, when this 
election took place there were not wanting 


those means by which Government and | 
officials interfere with the freedom of elec- | 
It was said more than once by } 
persons in authority, that if the people of | 


tions. 


Nova Scotia voted against the Confedera- 
tion it would be displeasing to the Queen. 
The Colonial Office also exercised its 
authority. The Governor of the colony 
at the time exercised all the influence he 
could bring to bear on the matter and the 
ease. The military gentlemen who lived 
outside barracks, and who never before 
voted at elections, came forward and 
voted, and brought all the foree 


support of what they supposed was the 
intention of the Government 
and of the colony. 


ever influence they possessed. Well, all 
this was done, and we know how it is 
done here, and we can guess how it is 
done in Nova Scotia. But, notwithstand- 
ing all this battery and machining against 
the popular cause, it failed, and failed 
completely, as I have shown. 
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their opinion, example, and suffrage in | 


at home| 
And the Canadian | 
officials, they were also to exercise what- | 
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elected last September met in February of 
this year, and immediately turned their 
| attention to the question of the destruction 
of their Constitution and their forced union 
with Canada; and they sent delegates to 
England to ask for the restoration of the 
Constitution as it existed previously to the 
passing of the British North American 
Confederation Act, and they instructed 
their delegates they were not to accept 
any alteration or amendment of that Act, 
I do not say this for the purpose of saying 
I agree with or approve of it, or that | 
think it absolutely necessary for them to 
stand by those words. 1 state it for the 
sake of showing what at the present mo- 
ment is the unanimous judgment of the 
whole local Legislature of Nova Scotia. 
In the eighteen counties of the colony 
great public meetings were held, and one 
was held in Halifax, the capital city, and 
under the eye of the Government. They 
say the Act of Union has no claim upon 
the loyalty of the people cf Nova Scotia, 
and that any obedience to ‘t is a matter of 
coercion, and not given by a free people. 
There are 48,000 electors in Nova Scotia, 
and I think only 13,000 voted for the Con- 
federation candidates, with all the influence 
that could be brought to bear upon them. 
But in some counties there was no control; 
in others, the majorities were so great and 
the minorities so small that the poll was 
over at a very early hour of the day, and 
a great number of the electors did not 
vote. I state this in order to show that 
the number of electors who voted on the 
occasion ought not to be regarded in a 
consideration of this question. I must 
refer once more to the speech of the Earl 
of Carnarvon. I say it expresses a fear of 
public opinion in Nova Scotia, and a con- 
| sciousness that he was taking a course, in 
moving the second reading of the Bill, 
which had not the sanction of the people 
of the colony. If that be so I put it to 
the House whether it is not a question of 
more than ordinary seriousness, and whe- 
ther the proposition I make for an inquiry 
—that a Commission should be sent out— 
is not a rational and statesmanlike propo- 
sition? If the [louse or the Government 
be disposed to disregard the question, then 
'I assure them it is understood to be 8 
serious question in Canada; and that, 
| although Dr. Tupper is anxious the Con- 
| federation should work well, and that all 
the colonies should adopt it, the present 
aspect of affairs in Nova Scotia is perilous. 


The seed In Canada, I am told, the Canadian oath 
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has been altered, because it will not be 
taken by the people of Nova Scotia. They 
were required to take an oath that they 
would defend their dominions. The people 
of Nova Scotia were not prepared to take 
the oath, and it was therefore altered. 
More than that, I believe the Nova Scotia 
Militia will not be called out for drill this | 
year, because it is felt that the people of | 
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Brunswick, and although New Brunswick 
has, by her General Election, confirmed 
the proposition of Confederation, yet there 
is a growing feeling in New Brunswick, 
since the Canadian Parliament met, that 
the Confederation is not a good thing for 
them. Every day, I believe, a stronger 
sympathy with Nova Scotia is being 
created. The other day, in the city of 


Nova Scotia are unwilling to do anything | St. John, the principal mercantile city of 
that will put them into action with, or in- | New Brunswick, a candidate strong against 
dependence upon, or in submission to the | Confederation was returned, and so strong 


Government of Canada. The right hon. | 
Gentleman (Mr. Adderley) will tell the | 
House—I wish I could say what he will | 
doubtless say—that the whole thing will | 
blow over. Well, some things do blow 
over; some do not: and if they do, it is 
only with a very rough blast. It is nota very | 
statesmanlike conclusion, after last year 
committing a great error or wrong, to sit 
down and refuse to inquire into it, or re- | 
medy it, and say it is a momentary pas- | 
sion, and will blow over, and that the 
opposition will soon be at an end. You 
have bound them together, and you say 
there is no remedy in this Parliament 
which did them the injustice. You tell 
them, if a wrong has been done, they must 
If 


go to Canada and get it remedied. 
they go to the Parliament of Ottawa they | 
would tell them by a majority of 6 to 1 


they could nothing for them. They would | 
say, ‘‘ You are part of the Confederation, | 
and if any wrong has been done you must 
go to the Parliament in London.” I beg | 
to tell the House that if that is the prin- | 
ciple on which we are to act—to allow | 


them to go to Canada for a remedy, and if | 


we undertake to interfere in no way in the 
matter, and withdraw the troops from | 
Nova Scotia, and leave Nova Scotia and 
Canada to settle the matter, it will be sct- | 
tled very easily, or perhaps I should say | 
without much difficulty. Canada cannot | 
coerce Nova Scotia. Nova Scotia would 
know that she cannot be coerced ; and | 
therefore either she would secede and re- | 
vert to her ancient Constitution, which she 
has by no means forgotten, or Canada | 
would immediately appoint a Commission | 
to inquire into the whole matter, and | 
to offer to Nova Scotia such amendments | 
of the Act, and such changes or conces- 


was the party supporting him that no 
candidate in favour of Confederation could 
be brought forward to oppose him. I 
venture to say, if the Government refuse . 


| any inquiry into this matter, they will only 
| add to the folly of their haste of last year 


the greater folly of a more perilous obsti- 
nacy this year. It is not a safe course 


that the Government is going to pursue, 


if I have rightly heard what is in their 
mind. It is said that the right hon. Gen- 


| tleman and the Duke of Buckingham, his 


Chief at the Colonial Office, propose that 
by-and-by a new Governor General shall 
be sent to Canada; that the matter shall 
then be inquired into; that he shall try to 
ascertain the grounds of discord, stopping 
a day or so at Halifax ; and that, when he 
arrives at Ottawa, he shall propose some- 
thing to reconcile Nova Scotia to the Go- 
vernment of Canada. I believe that any 
such inquiry will be utterly futile. The 
Governor General going out there will not 
be the most impartial man to consider the 
question; and when he gets to Ottawa, 
and is there surrounded by his Ministers 
in the Canadian Parliament, who will all 
be on the other side, it is quite clear he 
will be in a position of the greatest diffi- 
culty. And I think a man must be san- 
guine beyond what is wise to suppose that 
any good could arise from a proceeding 
like that. I think that we have committed 
a certain wrong. We have done it through 
error, or in haste ; and it is very unstates- 
manlike to shut the door of Parliament 


| against the prayer of the petitioners, 


which may be said to represent nearly, if 
not quite, half the population of Nova 
Scotia. I think the sending out of a 
Commission, or Commissioners, would be 
more considerate to the colony. Such 


sions in the mode of Confederation, as | Commission might take into view all the 
Nova Scotia might —I do not say it is | cireumstances of the case; and it would 
likely she would—but such as she might|be more soothing to the 300,000 or 
ultimately be willing to accept. There is | 400,000 inhabitants who are dissatisfied 
another point which the House should bear | with the course taken last year. Our 
in mind—that Nova Scotia is next to New | colonial experience has not been very 
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satisfactory to us in some things. We 
fancy that people 3,000 or 4,000 miles off 
are as tractable or as easily governed as 
people in a neighbouring colony. It is 
quite a mistake. They have ideas which 
Englishmen have not. The tie which 
binds them to this House, though strong, 
is very much less strong than the ties 
which bind our English counties to the 
sovereignty of this House. It is only about 
100 years ago that the wise men in this 
House proposed in a single Session to pass 
three coercive Acts against the North 
American colonies. I have no doubt that 
there were many men in those days who 
stood up to object to those Acts, and were 
deemed fools or something worse for their 
pains. 
greatest wisdom, and the almost unani- 


mous wisdom of Parliament turned out to | 


be the greatest folly; and this is now pointed 
at by every historian as one of the most 
remarkable transactions of unwisdom that 


ever occurred in the English Parliament. 


It is not now a question of mere stamps, 
or of 3d. or 6d. a pound on tea. It isa 


question of the absolute subversion and | 


ancient, honoured, and 
I consider it quite 


abolition of an 
valued Constitution. 


likely that the people of Nova Scotia, who 


have been free, happy, independent, and | 


prosperous for so long a time, may have 
just as strong a love for the Constitution of 
their comparatively small population, as 


any of us may have for the Constitution | 


under which we live. The noble Lord 
who moved the second reading of the Bill 
in the other House said we were now lay- 
ing the foundation of a great State. Last 
year we all hoped so. I hoped so myself 
although I confess I had not much faith in 
it. But to build up a great State by 
making a victim of this colony, and to 
make a victim of this colony in order to 


meet certain difficulties in Canada or in | 


the Colonial Office, does not appear to me 
to be wise; and to endeavour to build up a 
great State from those discordant materials, 
partly from fear, and partly from jealousy 
of the United States, is a far more ob- 
jectionable feature in the matter. I know 
very well there is an idea that this union 
with Canada is one mode of preventing 
the North American colonies from annexa- 
tion to the United States. The motive is 
hardly wise, aud in the mode of accomplish- 
ing it there is no wisdom whatever; for 
you are attempting now to build a great 
State on a foundation which shakes under 
you the very moment you are beginning to 
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build ; and when you passed your Bill ot 
| Federation last year for the foundation of a 
great State, you were putting together 
{materials which were not in accord, and 
lout of which the moment they were 
|brought together would arise something 
\like we have now seen. We know what 
the official view of things is. It, we gene- 
| rally find, is to do nothing ; and it goes 
on doing nothing until the case gets so bad 
|that nothing can be done. And that is 
| precisely what the Colonial Office to-night 
| will ask the House of Commons to do in 
\this matter. It would not do anything last 
|year but contradict me when I said the 
| Nova Scotians were against that Bill, and 
‘the right hon. Gentleman was positive and 
rather insolent, and thought I was med- 
| dling where I did not understand it. And 
now, when I ask him to inquire, he will 
|tell the House that inquiry would only 
make the difficulties greater, and would 
bear the appearance of a concession which 
the House does not intend to make. Now, 
I hope the House and the Colonial Office 
will beware of saying anything like that. 
You do not know yet that you will not 
have to make concession. And therefore 
|I say to the right hon. Gentleman and to 
his Colleagues not to agree to any state- 
ment like that, because next year we may 
look upon a state of things far less palat- 
{able than those of to-day. What is the 
difficulty of inquiry? There have been 
Commissions of Inquiry before of an im- 
| portant character, and there may be one 
now. The result would be this—that all 
the Canadian people would say—*‘ Well, 
the English Parliament have behaved to 
us, after all, in a certain degree of mode- 
| ration and reasonableness. What they did 
was through misapprehension, and when 
we represented it to them they were ready 
to inquire. They have sent out a Com- 
mission, and we will go fairly into the 
question with them, and we will see if the 
difficult question can be adjusted.” Now, 
| there are several things which could be 
done. There could be a Confederation of 
‘all the Provinces, as at present proposed, 
‘but with certain modifications, and this 
might possibly meet the views of the Nova 
Scotians ; there might be a Confederation 
of the maritime Provinces only, which 
' would be probable most likely to meet the 
views of the Nova Scotians ; or you might 
‘take the alternative scheme proposed by 
the Canadian Executive Government—ap- 
| ply the Federal principle to the two Canadas 
| with a central Parliament. So that, after 
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all, there are two ways out of this diffi- 
eulty, and the proper way would be dis- 
covered by a Commission sent to Nova 
Scotia to inquire into it. But whatever 
you do, I say to have no inquiry, but 
to stand on the Bill passed last Session— 
to shut the door of the House in the face 
of that new colony—would be one of those 
acts, not of statesmanship, but of madness, 
which statesmen and Ministers ought on 
all occasions to avoid. If you shut the door 
of hope, what will be the effect upon the 
minds of this population who are so agi- 
tated ? They will feel that they are made the 
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victims of Canadian ambition and of Im- 
perial policy in which they do not in the | 
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have it. It is impossible for you to coerce 
them. I do not think there is the temper 
in the English House of Commons, nor 
amongst Englishmen in the United King- 
dom, that would allow the Government by 
force to coerce the population of Nova 
Scotia into the subversion of her very go- 
vernment, and into annexation with Canada, 
But if you are not prepared to coerce, then 
I say the proper course for the Govern- 
ment to take—and I never gave any Go- 
vernment an opinion with more conscien- 
tious belief in its reasonableness and its 
propriety—the course which the Govern- 
ment should take is to select one or two 
men of high position and character in this 


least sympathize. I am afraid, Sir, to|conntry, who would go and give two or 
treat this question in one part of it, be- | three months to this question this autumn, 
cause it will lead me to say, though it will | to examine into the whole matter in Nova 
be false in detail, what will be likely to in- | Scotia. They would also see something 
erease the difficulty I point out. If you | of the state of public opinion in Canada ; 
propose a union at all hazards, the danger | because they would necessarily see the 
tomy mind is apparent. From the mo-| Governors and the authorities there, and 
ment that resolution reaches Nova Scotia | possibly—probably—I will not say eer- 
there will be created a deeper hostility to | tainly—they may propose some plan which 
Canada. I do not know why it is that the | would relieve the colonies from this diffi- 
smaller Provinces have no love of Canada, | culty, and would show the House of Com- 
They do not believe in her political system. | mons and the Government here a path 
They have no faith in the wisdom and | out of a difficulty which I think every day 
morality of her statesmen. They go there | we tread in it becomes more difficult, and 


with nineteen Members to a House of 180 | which may land us in disasters which are 


Members, and they think they will be lost | fearful to contemplate. The other day 
when they get there, and that their own | the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
complete government will be gone. They | the Government met the deputation upon 
are not placed under the Imperial Parlia- | Ireland. It was not upon this question— 
ment, but under what is only a Colonial | it was upon a question which has been 
Government, in which they have no faith | much discussed in the House during the 
and for which they have no love. I say| present Session—and he made an ob- 
therefore if you turn them from this House, | servation to them which would have been 
not only without remedy, but without in- very wise under certain circumstances, but, 
quiry, you will create a deeper hostility | as it was not true, it was not very wise 
to Canada. You will create also a grow- | under the circumstances in which it was 
ing estrangement from England, and what | spoken. He made this observation. He 
is perhaps dreaded by some more than | said—*‘ We have secured this for the 
anything else, you will create and increase | people of this country, that the Constitu- 
the sympathy with the neighbouring New | tion shall not be subverted without an ap- 
England States of North America. When | peal to them.” But you have subverted 
men are irritated, as the Nova Seotians| the Constitution of Nova Scotia without 
are now irritated, and when nothing is| any appeal to the people of Nova Scotia. 
done to soothe the irritation—when you will | You did it from what I think an exag- 
not inquire—when you will not remedy—-| gerated statement of persons connected 


when you will not listen—it takes a very | 
little thing indeed where a colony is 3,000 | 
or 4,000 miles away from the mother 
country, to turn its eyes in the direction of 
the government of a great country—of its 
own race and with institutions as free— 
and probably willing, when the colonies are 
willing, to receive them within its ample 
borders. This is what I am afraid may 
happen. Your scheme must break down 
if the Nova Scotians resolve they will not 
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with the then Government of Nova Scotia, 
and the House did on the representation 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite, who 
certainly was very much more sanguine 
than he had any right to be. You have 
done to the people of Nova Scotia what I 
maintain is one of the greatest wrongs that 
despotism in any form can do to any people. 
You have power to maintain it so long as 
Nova Scotia has no assistance from out- 
side its own borders, But there is no 
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statesman in England who will venture to 
bring about the shedding of one drop of 
blood upon that Continent. No man in this 
House more entirely hopes that such a 
thing is absolutely impossible than I do. 
Yet these questions may be driven to a 
point where difficulties will arise which the 
English Parliament will be utterly unable 
to settle. And whilst we have been en- 
deavouring to bring about important ar- 
rangements for the Federation of our fellow- 
subjects in the British North American 
Colonies, we may possibly have been taking 
the step that will thrast them into the 
United States. Only the other day I met 
an Englishman who has lived in the United 


States, and who is familiar with everything | 


there, and he asked me whether I thonght 
the Government intended te refuse my 
claim. I said, “I think they do. They 
generally refuse everything, and I under- 
stand they are going to refuse this.” 
** Well,”’ he said, ** 1 am very glad to hear 
that ;” which rather struck me with sur- 
prise, and, indeed, with pain ; and I said, 
** Why are you glad?” He said, ‘I be- 
lieve nothing can prevent the absorption 
of these colonies within the Republic of the 
United States ;” and he added * There 
is no step the Government could take so 
certain to hasten it as to object to your 
Motion and refuse the Commission of In- 
quiry which you propose.’’ Now, Sir, I 
cannot say what he says, because I am not 
glad of it—I regret it, and regret it sin- 
cerely, because I think nothing could be 
more unfortunate for these colonies and 
this country than that we should do any- 
thing to hasten the accession of these co- 
lonies to the United States. Our daty is, 
so far as we can in legislating for them 
and in governing for them, to do it all 
freely, honourably, and generously to them, 
with their consent in every step; and to 
the last moment that these colonies shall 
be dependent on the British Crown, that 
every person within them shall feel that 
that Crown has not been a Crown of 
tyranny, but the Crown of just government 
to them. Now, Sir, I have submitted this 
case, I do not know that it is necessary 
to say anything more about it. I submit 
it as I see it, and as it commends itself to 
my view. Itis a case not for opposition 
nor for obstinacy. It is a case which calls 
for statesmanship and for justice. Last 
year the House legislated in error and in 
the dark. To-night I hope, after the simple 
narrative I have given of these transac- 
tions, it can never be said that the House 
can act otherwise than in the broad light 
of day with respect to this question. I 
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advised the right hon. Gentleman last year, 
as he knows, not to be precipitate with that 
Bill. If he had taken my advice thig 
difficulty would not have occurred. The 
right hon. Gentleman made a mistake, He 
placed too much reliance on evidence which 
was not trustworthy. Now, in this matter 
I have no party or personal interest to 
serve. We ought all to be alike anxious 
that what is just and what is generous 
ishould be done to the colony of Nova 
Scotia, and that fair inquiry should be 
made into the grievances of which com- 
plaint is made. And if the right hon. 
Gentleman refuses this course, and if diff- 
culties should come of it, the responsi- 
bility must rest with the right hon. Gen. 
| tleman and with his Colleagues ; not with 
me. The hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving his Resolution. 

Mra. BAXTER, in seconding the Mo. 
| tion, expressed a hope that it would be 
jaeeeded to by the Government. Ile be- 
lieved that if a petition so influentially 
signed and so effectually worded as that 
presented by Ins hon. Friend were entirely 
disregarded by the Imperial Parliament, 
| consequences must ensue most humiliating 
and disastrous to this great Empire. If 
|his hon. Friend had proposed that the 
House should adopt any Resolution or 
affirm any measure to carry out the views 
| of the delegates of Nova Scotia, then he 
| could understand why the [louse and Her 
| Majesty’s Government should feel great 
| hesitation in doing anything of the sort. 
He believed that any Gentleman who had 
earefully looked at the Papers that had 
| been circulated with regard to this question 
| must admit that the delegates from Nova 
| Scotia had made out a very strong case, 
| Bat his hon. Friend did not ask the House 
to repeal the Union Act nor to pronounce 
any opinion on any branch of the subject; 
all that he asked for was, that having re- 
gard to the universal dissatisfaction which 
prevailed in Nova Scotia, there should be 
an inquiry into the cause of that dissatis- 
faction, with a view to its removal. He 
could scarcely conceive that this House 
would refuse so reasonable a request, 
whatever view they might take of the 
| Confederation of Canada. His hon. Friend 
| had, perhaps, seen the delegates from Nova 
Scotia ; but he (Mr. Baxter) stood in 4 
totally different position. He had not had 
any communieation with those delegates, 
either direct or indirect. But he had 
taken the trouble of making inquiry into 
this matter. He received the other day 
from a friend long resident in the colony, 
a gentleman in business at Hoalifax, and 
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having no connection with the party politics | Act of last Session, which was passed 


of the colony, a letter which fully confirmed 
the statements made by the delegates sent 
over by Nova Scotia. In that letter it 
was stated that the whole population of the 
Province was opposed to the union; that 
the Imperial Government had been entirely 
deceived as to the feeling of the Nova 
Scotians themselves; and that the people 
would resist the change. It should not 
be said that, in consequence of our legisla- 
tion, we had driven a loyal and influential | 
State to take a step of that sort. The | 
letter went on to say that Nova Scotia had 
already experienced the disastrous effects 
of the union in the increase of the duties | 
imposed upon most commodities. The 
Nova Scotians ridiculed, too, the idea of 
our giving an Imperial guarantee in con- 
nection with the construction ef an inter- 
colonial railway, on the ground that they 
were perfectly able and willing to raise the 
money themselves. The colony was one 
which had been loyal and true, and the 
people complained that the Act had been 
passed without seeking their opinion upon 
it. The people of the colony deserved the 
utmost consideration at the hands of the Im- 
perial Parliament, and he quite agreed with | 
the hon. Member for Birmingham, that if 
the Hlouse took the strong step of refusing 
any inquiry into the case, the people of 
Nova Scotia might come to the conclusion 
that the present generation of Englishmen 
had forgotten the lesson of the American 
War of Independence. He had much 
pleasure in seconding the Motion. 








Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That this Tlouse is informed, by a Petition 
presented on the 15th day of May iast, signed by 
36 out of 38 Members of the House of Assembly 
of Nova Scotia, and by 16 out of 19 Members 
elected by that Colony to the Llouse of Commons 
at Ottawa, that great dissatisfaction prevails in 
Nova Scotia with the Act passed in the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, intituled * An Act for the 
Union of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Bruns- 
wick :’ And that an humble Address be presented | 
to Her Majesty, praying that She will be gra- 
ciously pleased to appoint a Commission or Com- 
missioners to proceed to Nova Scotia for the pur- 
pose of examining into the causes of the alleged 
discontent, with a view to their consideration and 
removal,” —(Mr. Bright.) 





Mr. ADDERLEY said, that the Motion | 
of the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Bright) could not be regarded as raising 
in any way a party question, because both | 
sides of the House were equally interested | 
in this great Confederation of the North 
American Provinces obtaining a successful 
start, and were equally interested in the 


almost unanimously. But, although the 
question raised was not a party question, 
it was one of the gravest importance, and 
one that ought not to be judged by outside 
appearances, but by the gravest and most 
thorough consideration of the intrinsic 
merits of the ease. The question raised 
by the Motion before the House was whe- 
ther the Province of Nova Scotia was so 
wrongly, and in the dark, drawn into this 
union by the Imperial Act of last Session 
that it became this House to ask the Queen 
to issue a Royal Commission of Inquiry on 
the spot, undertaking on the part of this 
country &@ most questionable interference 
with the local affairs of North America. 
The proposition was startling and obviously 
dangerous, and nothing but the strongest 
reasons should induce the House to assent 
to it. Great dissatisfaction undoubtedly 
had been recently shown in the Province 
of Nova Scotia with the union of the 
North American Provinces. That dissatis- 
faction cannot be disputed, and he had no 
doubt that the House would deeply regret 
with him that it should exist. He could 


| only say that Her Majesty’s Government 


regretted the existence of that dissatisfac- 
tion as strongly as any one. But thia pro- 
position for a Commission from this coun- 
try to inquire into it was, notwithstanding, 
so unpromising a remedy that it became 
the House to consider the allegations on 
which it was based, and the nature of the 
recommendation which they were asked to 
agree to. He would endeavour, in the first 
place, briefly to show that those allega- 
tions were wholly erroneous, and without 
foundation; secondly, that if even the alle- 
gations which had been made were true, 
the recommendation of the hon. Member 
was about the most insane thing the House 
could agree to ; and thirdly, that the alarm 


| and discontent in Nova Scotia could be 


much better met, and were rapidly beng 
met, by a totally different process. The 
allegations were that Nova Scotia had been 
entrapped into this union by surprise, and 
that this House was induced to sanction 
the Act by a fraud practised upon it. The 
truth of these allegations he entirely de- 
nied, Parliament, in passing the Act of 
Union, simply put Ministerially into the 
form of an Imperial statute, Resolutions 
which had been passed by the Provinces 
themselves. The subject of union had 
been agitated for no less than fourteen 
years in the Provinces, and in no instance 
had this country done more than accept 
the propositions made by the Provinces to 
it, and offered to do its part in carrying 
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out their wishes. When propositions were | in that House, The proposition for a union 
first made the Duke of Newcastle was Co- | of some kind of all the North American 
lonial Secretary, and he received them very | Provinces had been a leading topic in Nova 
cautiously, saying—‘‘ If you really want | Scotia for fourteen years, and was a topic 
this union, make it clear to. us, and we of common consent between the opposite 
will entertain your proposition.” When a | parties in that Province. In 1861 a unani- 
similar proposition was made to the right | mous Resolution of the Nova Scotian Par. 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Cardwell) |liament in its favour stated that the sub- 
he received it with similar caution, saying |ject had been mooted from time to time 
—‘“‘Confer with your colonial Legislatures |and should be sealed—this subject which 
and let us know the conclusion at which | in 1868 was said to take that Province by 
they arrive upon the subject.” In both | surprise. The election of 1863, instead 
instances the Colonial Secretaries of State, | of supporting the case of the hon. Gentle. 
so far from initiating propositions of union | man, went really decisively the other way, 
received those made to them most cau- | The hon. Gentleman said the topic of Con- 
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tiously. He did not mean to say that the | federation was not made a party cry at 
Government might not have been perfectly 
justified if they had treated the subject 
less scrupulously. Far be it from him to 
say this country was not concerned and 
deeply interested in this Confederation. 
The British taxpayer who maintained 
12,000 British troops for the defence of 
North America was certainly interested in 
consolidating the strength and developing 


that election, and seemed to think that 
that was a point in his favour; but the 
fact of the subject not having been madea 
party cry was a convincing proof that no 
feeling against the proposition existed. 
Had such a feeling existed the question 
undoubtedly would have been made a party 
| ery, and would have been a chief topic at 
the hustings. The fact was that all parties 





the resources of his fellow-subjects. It| were then agreed upon the subject; and 
was unnecessary to raise the question | therefore nobody touched the question at 
whether this country could not have in-| that election. In 1864 the proposition was 
gtituted this Confederation even without | again brought forward, and a Resolution 
the consent of the Provinces. But this| was passed by the new Parliament ap- 
country always felt that it was better that} proving it. The hon. Member said that 
we should not initiate, still less urge, such | when the delegates met at Charlottetown 
aunion, but that we should rather wait | Canada came in unexpectedly. ll he 
upon the inclination of the Provinces, His | could say in reply to that statement was, 
object was to show the House, by mere | that Canada asked to be invited, and was 
statement of facts, that this proposition | invited to send delegates to the meeting, 
came from the Provinces themselves, and and therefore it could scarcely be said that 
that history, without any argument, would | the other Provinces were taken by surprise 
dissipate to the winds the allegation either | by her taking part in those proceedings. 
that Nova Scotia was taken by surprise, or | When the Conference was adjourned to 
that this House had been in any way im- | Quebec, in 1864, Resolutions were passed 
posed upon. Lord Durham, in 1838, re- | which were the ipsissima verba of the Im- 
ported that deputies from Halifax urged | perial Act which was passed last year. 
the necessity of a general union of the | Before these Resolutions were presented to 
Provinces as the most likely measure to|the Legislature of New Brunswick, an 
preserve their connection with the British | election had taken place in that Provinee 
Crown. The proposal for union was first | which returned an Assembly adverse to the 
made by the Leaders of the two opposite | union. But in the course of the very next 
parties in Nova Scotia in 1854, Mr. Howe | spring they changed their view, and were 
being one of them; and a proposal to that | as strongly in favour of the union as they 
effect was made to this country by the then | had at first been against it. That change 
Colonial Government. In 1857 the propo- | of opinion appeared to be incomprehensible 
sition was renewed at the instance of the| to the hon. Gentleman. That change of 
other party, and delegates were sent to | opinion, however, was the rapid first-fruits 
this country upon the subject. The hon. | of mature consideration on the part of the 
Gentleman (Mr. Bright) had mystified him- {| Legislature of that Province. A similar 
self by the distinctions drawn by those | change may result from Nova Scotia’s re- 
who had placed in his hands the case for | flection. It was not until after Resolutions 
Nova Scotia between the various proposi-| in favour of the union had been unani- 
tions made at different times for different | mously agreed to by all the Legislatures of 
kinds of union—Legislative union, Federal | the interested Provinces that the Act of 
union, and union by actual representation | last Session was passed by the Imperial 
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Parliament. He would not waste the time | without ever deeming it necessary that an 
of the House further in endeavouring to! appeal to the people should be made. On 
show that the Nova Scotians were not taken | the contrary, the change occurred immedi- 
by surprise by the Act of last Session ; | ately after his election, and he repudiated 
but the hon. Gentleman, departing from | the notion of appealing to the people even 
that ground which, he thought, he must on the subject of their extensive disfran- 
have found a somewhat weak one on which | chisement. And he must remind the hon. 
to take his stand, appealed from the Legis- | Member for Birmingham that in making 
Jatures of the Provinces to the people. It | the appeal which he now so strongly ad- 
was true he admitted that the Legislatures | vocates he was asking for an appeal from 
were in favour of the union; but then he|a larger to a smaller constituency—to a 
contended that the Nova Scotian Legisla- | constituency which since 1863 had been 
ture did not faithfully represent the in- | diminished by one-third. And when the 
habitants at large. Now, what he had | hon. Gentleman talked of the old Constitu- 
already said about the election of 1863 | tion of Nova Scotia, and said that if care 
fully disposed, in his opinion, of the hon. | were not taken the people of that Province 
Gentleman’s argument on that point ; for | would violently resume that Constitution, 
all parties at that election were so unani-|he would beg him to remember that the 
mous on the long-mooted question of Con- | old Constitution of Nova Scotia was simply, 
federation that it was not even raised on after all, the gift of the Crown. The 
the hustings ; and the Assembly then re- | Lieutenant Governor was sent out from 
turned passed immediate Resolutions in| this country with a commission which 
its favour. But he would deal with the | authorized him to summon an Assembly. 
hon. Gentleman’s proposition of an appeal | There was no charter for Nova Scotia and 
from representatives to the people on such | no foundation for a Constitution enjoying 
aquestion on grounds of abstract principle. | the advantages of that great Confederation 
The hon. Gentleman had quoted the right | in which they had now their share, which 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go-j| had a Government as free as our own, 
vernment as having laid down the principle | and a Parliament as powerful as the House 
that an existing Legislature was not todeal |of Commons to manage its own affairs. 
with a great constitutional change without | But then the hon. Gentleman laid stress 
an appeal to the people. But had not the | upon the fact that in the recent elections 
hon. Gentleman himself, he would ask, | in Nova Scotia since the union it had been 
repudiated that principle in the debate on | triumphantly condemned. Now, he dis- 
the Irish Church this very Session? [Mr. | puted the statement that the union was 
Brieut dissented.] He was glad the hon. | condemned in those elections, and he had 
Member thought the Irish Church could | taken the best means to inform himself 
not be abolished by this Parliament. He | as to what had been the real expression of 
would appeal to the right hon. Gentleman | feeling at those elections. Looking through 
the Member for South Lancashire, who he | a file of the Halifax Morning Chronicle, 
was certain had repudiated that principle | which was the organ of Mr. Howe, he found 
in reference to the Irish Church; for he | that the ery at the elections was not against 
had quoted a speech of Mr. Pitt on the | the union generally, but that it had almost 
Union with Ireland, in which that states- | wholly reference to two things—the pos- 
man said that a principle so democratic as | sible injury that might accrue to the inte- 
that representatives could not deal with | rests of Nova Scotia from Confederation 
constitutional changes without special re- | with the larger State of Canada, but still 
ference to their constituents struck at the | more was it directed against what was 
root of representative government. The | called the Tupper-Archibald party and their 
Irish Union was a precedent against the | past misdeeds. It was certainly quite true 
hon. Member for Birmingham. The Seotch | that there was great alarm in Nova Scotia ; 
Union was another precedent against him. | but history furnished no instance in which 
Commissioners in that case were appointed | a smaller State did not entertain some fear 
on both sides to draw up terms which were | and jealousy in confederating with a larger 
enacted without an appeal to the people. | State. Noman, for example, possessing a 
Again, in the case of the Canadian Union | genius inferior to that of Washington could, 
in 1842 an appeal to the people was pro-|he believed, have overcome the mutual 
posed and rejected ; but, perhaps, the best | jealousies he had to contend with be- 
precedent was that which was furnished | fore he effected the first Confederation 
by Mr. Howe himself, who in 1863 passed | of the United States, and it was not sur- 
& Nova Scotian Reform Bill, reducing the | prising that similar jealousy should pre- 
Constituencies of Nova Scotia by one-third, | vail in the smaller States of our North 
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American Confederation. The hon. Gen- 
tleman would, however, find that the ex- 
istence of a feeling at the recent elections 
in Nova Scotia against the union with 
Canada was by no means so conclusively 
established as he seemed to suppose ; but 
that, upon the contrary, the people of that 
Province had for the most part made up 
their minds to give it a fair trial, the chief 
objects of abuse at the election being the 
Fishery Licence Act and that compulsory 
education tax for which Dr. Tupper en- 
joyed the credit and the blame. Mr. Howe, 
he saw by the Halifax Morning Chronicle, 
was in favour of giving a fair trial to the 
new Constitution, though he described the 
result of his electioneering as having been 
against it. Mr. Annand, who declared for 
its repeal, was ousted from his seat ; and 
Mr. Stewart Campbell, the leader of the 
opposition to the union in the Assembly, 
stated that he would accept the Act now 
that it was passed, and help to carry it 
out in the interests of the colony. These 
quotations from Mr. Howe’s paper tended 
very much in his opinion to upset the ge- 
neral view which the hon. Gentleman had 
taken of the elections. He might also ob- 
serve that out of 48,000 electors only 
23,000 had given their votes for what the 
hon. Gentleman would call the popular or 
anti-union party, so that though the elec- 
tions went against the Government, not 
half the electors so voted. He thought 
he had now shown that the allegations 
which had been made by the hon, Gentle- 
man were not well-founded, and he should 
in the next place proceed to contend that 
even if they were, his proposal for an Im- 
perial Commission of Inquiry was about 
the worst which the House could adopt. 
We had no business to inquire into the 
local arrangements of the North American 
Provinces. By doing so we should be going 
back for some thirty years in colonial 
policy. In 1839, when Lord Durham was 
sent out, the object was to redeem the 
North American colonies from evils which 
our interference had caused, and to allow 
them to manage their own affairs. We had 
recognized self-government of the most 


ample kind in North America. If the hon. | 


Member would place himself in the posi- 
tion of a member of the Confederation 
Parliament he would feel himself insulted 
by the proposal of a Commission to be 
sent out from this country to inquire into 
the policy of a representative Legislature 
of which he was a freely elected Member. 
Besides, let the House consider what the 
effect of such a course would be upon this 
country. If we were to send out a Com- 
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mission of Inquiry into the constitutional 
arrangements of these Provinces, we should 
take upon ourselves the responsibility of 
their future government ; we should be 
assuming the burden of their maintenance 
and perpetuating the responsibility of gar- 
risoning the colonies with our troops. And 
then let the hon. Gentleman and let the 
House consider what the effect would be 
upon the influence and authority of the 
new Government if we were now to send 
out a Commission to inquire into its va- 
lidity and possible change or disruption, 
Just at this critical moment, when a new 
Government is called upon to conduct its 
affairs amidst the jealousies of the smaller 
partners, and those difficulties are still fur. 
ther aggravated by the drilling of Fenian 
conspirators openly along their frontier, and 
by projects and agitations for the annexation 
of these colonies to the United States, 
who déprecate Confederation because an- 
nexation is thereby rendered more dificult 
—at such a moment as this the hon, Gen- 
tleman says it would be a statesmanlike 
proceeding to send out a Commission which 
would paralyze the Executive and weaken 
the union, and encourage every disturbance 
and complaint. Just at the moment when, 
in the midst of difficulty, they had launched 
the new State on the enterprize of self- 
government the hon. Gentleman came for- 
ward with a proposition that would have 
no effect more surely than to expose it to 
every trial from within, and from without. 
And that the hon. Gentleman called a 
statesmanlike proceeding. Then look at 
the effect upon the financial proceedings of 
the Confederation. The credit of the Con- 
federation was already pledged to many 
public works. The National Debt of Nova 
Scotia was merged in the debt of the Con- 
federation, in consequence of which the 
interest had been greatly reduced, and yet 
the hon. Gentleman proposed a Commis- 
sion which would strike a blow at the very 
root of public credit, and reduce everything 
to a state of uncertainty, and attach sus- 
picion to all future securities. Both, there- 
fore, for the interests of the colonies them- 
selves, and for the integrity of the Empire, 
and for the power of the new Government 
and its financial position—so far from this 
being a statesmanlike proposition, he 
thought it was little short of insanity to 
hang up the recent work of North American 
Confederation upon the issues of a Com- 
mission of Inquiry from this country. 
But, though that appeared to him to be the 
very last thing they ought to think of, he 
would tell the House that there were other 
modes of meeting the alarm which pre- 
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yailed in Nova Scotia, which he believed | there had not been yet time enough to put 


was already rapidly subsiding. 
of sending out a Commission, they were to 
follow out the line which was indicated in 
a late despatch of the Secretary of State 
that this country would not place itself in 
the position of judge and dictator, but 


If, instead { the new enactments relating to that force 


into operation. By the new enactments 
Nova Scotia would be taxed much less on 
this as well as the other lieads. The 
Militia foree was to be smaller in amount, 
but much better drilled than heretofore; 
and the taxation of Nova Scotia for a more 











would use all friendly moral influences to 
assist the Provinces to settle mutual claims | efficient force would be just one-tenth of 
amongst each other, then they might hope{ the amount she formerly paid. It was 
to reap all the benefit and avoid all the/ astonishing in how short a time a begin- 
mischief of interference. This had al-| ning had been made in the settlement of 
ready been done to a very great extent. | all these beneficial reforms; and the House 
So far from Nova Scotia having no influ- | must look beyond the mere first jealousies 
ence, it appeared to have dominant influ-| and apprehensions of smaller States, and 
ence, and at this moment to rule the policy | consider the ultimate destiny of the whole 
of the Dominion Parliament. Every Act} Confederation. Was it possible the hon. 

that had yet been passed was in favour of | Gentleman could tell the House that he 
Nova Scotia. The first Act perhaps moet qusely considered it practicable for a 
be excepted—which he admitted, however, | small colony like Nova Scotia to remain 
was & necessary one—to sweep away all | permanently disunited from its neighbours? 
the internal tariffs which were mutually | It was clear that one of three things must 
destructive, and to pass an average tariff | happen to Nova Scotia: either it must rest 
externally to other nations, which had the for ever—with what chance of success he 
effect of raising the Customs’ dues of Nova | would not now discuss—upon this country 
Scotia from 10 to 15 per cent. The fears for its support and defence—and here he 
of Federation felt by Nova Scotia were un- | | must remind the House that there were at 
due taxation, and a force put upon their | the present moment 12,000 regular troops 
local government; that their interests would | in the North American colonies supported 
be oppressed by the larger interests of | out of the funds of the British taxpayer— 
Canada; and that the protective policy of | or else they must, as the hon. Gentleman 
Canada would over-ride the free trade policy | seemed to desire, annex themselves one by 
of Nova Scotia. But see what had been! one to the United States; or the third 
done. One of the first acts of the Dominion | and only remaining plan was what they 
Parliament was to take off the duties on | were now doing, to consolidate their power 
flour, grain, and meal of all kinds, Ithad| by union among themselves. Would the 
also taken off the tonnage duties on light-| hon. Gentleman like to see these colonies 
houses and placed the whole burden, which | annexed to the United States? The hon. 

chiefly rested on the maritime Provinces, | Gentleman said that anxiety to prevent 
on the central revenue—proceedings all in | annexation was not a wise motive. He knew 
favour of Nova Seotia, All the materials | the hon. Gentleman would argue, and with 
used in ships—cordage, canvas, iron, &e. | great justice, that it was unwise to try to 
—had had their duties abolished, and the | prevent any people from doing that which 
duties on sugar had also been diminished | their own feelings and interests dictated. 

in order to draw the West Indian trade to | We certainly had no interests separate from 
the ports of Nova Scotia. Therefore, he | those of Nova Scotia ; nor, if we had, would 
repeated that so far from Nova Scotia | we sacrifice hers. But more than that, the 
having but slight influence, the Parliament | hon. Gentleman had a feeling of preference 
of the Dominion seemed to have studied | for the United States, and he believed the 
its interests in a primary degree ; and 80 hon. Gentleman had grand ideas of their 
sfar from the free trade poliey of Nova} destiny of extension under one Government 
Scotia being over-ridden, Customs’ duties | from the Equator to the Pole. But what- 
had been reduced, and revenue raised | ever the hon. Gentleman might think de- 
instead from direct taxation. In fact, the| sirable, the Provinces did not wish to lose 
union of Nova Scotia with Canada seemed | our connection, and we did not wish to lose 











to have had the singular good effect of| 
relaxing the protective policy of the latter 
country, and not of over-riding the free 
trade policy of the former. The Militia 
was alluded to by the hon. Gentleman, who 
said that it was not to be called out this 





ya because Nova Scotia was disaffected. 
¢ was not going to be called out because 


them; and he did not know why separa- 
tion was to be forced upon this country 
and the Provinces against the wishes of 
both. He knew the hon. Gentleman had 


a great liking for the institutions of the 
United States; for when the Bill of Con- 
federation was under discussion last year 
the hon. Gentleman ran through its pro- 
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visions; and whatever clause was in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the United 
States that in his view was good ; what- 
ever differed from them was bad. 


colonies. So far from that, when the dele- 
gates met in Quebee one of the first Reso- 


lutions they drew up was that, whatever 
else their Constitution might be, it should | 
be framed upon the model of the Constitu- 


tion of Great Britain. 

“’T was distance lent enchantment to the view” 
of the hon. Gentleman of the United 
States. These, then, were the alterna- 
tives. Was it not obvious that the destiny 
of these Provinces was union?- Was it 
not obvious that Nova Scotia and its har- 
bour of Halifax was the outlet to the sea 
for Canada? And was it not equally clear 
that a small Province could only find its 


security and the elements of nationality in | 


joining its large and powerful kindred 
round it, to give the whole weight and 
importance ? And when Canada increased, 
as it would increase, then the union of the 
whole would appear as necessary for the 
interests of the colony as its defence would 
be clearly an impossible undertaking for 
this country. He implored the House, 
therefore, not to take a step which would 
throw back our colonial policy for half a 
century, which would have the appearance 
of an insult to the Government that had 
been offered a great career of self-govern- 
ment, and which would tend to destroy its 
credit and its stability ; but to follow the 
course that was indicated in the despatch 
of the Secretary of State, to exercise their 
influence in assuaging alarms, in soothing 
jealousies, and in friendly aid to those en- 
gaged in the endeavour to build up a 
strong, a vigorous, and a self-reliant State. 

Mr. AYTOUN said, he hoped the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) 
would divide the House on his very mode- 
rate proposal. He believed the subject to 
be one of the greatest importance. The 
union of Nova Scotia with Canada had 
occasioned very wide-spread dissatisfaction; 
and he believed there were good grounds 
for this diseontent. The evil consequences 
that had arisen were certainly greater than 
any prospective good that could be antici- 
pated from it. The duties on the com- 
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there was no such feeling as this in the 
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It was notorious that in the event of Ca- 
nada being attacked by the United States, 
no efficient defence could be made, so that 
even this benefit was rather imaginary 
than real. The main question was this— 
whether the union had been effected in g 
way to give the people of Nova Scotia rea- 
sonable ground for dissatisfaction? He 
thought it had. The hon, Member for 
| Birmingham had shown how entirely the 
Earl of Carnarvon had failed to establish 
the position that Nova Scotia had been 
properly consulted on the question ; they 
| had not expressed their concurrence in it ; 
‘and when, on the third reading, Lord 
| Campbell proposed that the Bill should be 
| delayed for a month, to enable the people 
of Nova Scotia to express their opinion in 
| regard to it at the elections about to be 
| held, the proposal was rejected, and the 
| suggestion that a petition signed by 30,000 
upon the subject was ignored because it hap. 
pened to be presented in ‘ another place.” 
| Even the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
| ber for South Laneashire had admitted, 
| speaking on the question of the guarantee 
| for the intercolonial railways, that the Bill 
| had been passed in a manner which, had 
| it related to a matter of legislation affect- 
| ing ourselves would have been termed pre- 
|eipitancy. The House was, he believed, 
| to a great extent ignorant of the facts of 
the case; and he thought it would be wise, 
| by granting a Commission, to enable them 
to judge whether it would not be expedient 
to reverse the decision taken last year. 
| The Under Secretary for the Colonies had 
| talked of the expense to which these small 
‘colonies had put us; but the expense 
| seemed to be as much since Confederation 
'as before. Whether these Provinces re- 
| mained united with us or joined the United 
| States, it was of the utmost importance to 
| retain their good-will, and we could only do 
| this by consulting their feelings and by 
| doing them justice. With that view he 
| hoped the Motion of the hon. Member for 
| Birmingham would be assented to by the 
| Government, and if pressed to a division 
| he should support it. 
| Mr. CARDWELL: I have had 80 
/much to do with the Confederation of the 
| North American Provinces that I am sure 
| the House will indulge me with the oppor- 














merce of Nova Scotia had been increased | tunity of making a few remarks upon this 
and the control over their own revenue had | question. My hon, Friend (Mr. Bright) 
been taken from them. These evils might | has drawn a picture, which I hope is over- 
be counterbalanced by some prospect of | charged, of the discontent and dissatisfac- 
future good ; but what could Nova Seotia | tion which prevail in Nova Scotia on this 
expect from its union with Canada? All| subject. He has spoken of the colonists 
it could hope to derive was an increase of | in terms which their well-proved loyalty to 
security from aggression on the land side. this country merit at our hands, I am 
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sure it is with the deepest regret that we | blame me for lukewarmness in this matter. 
hear complaints made in Nova Scotia of | But I accept the charge as showing that 
the measure which we passed unanimously | the mother-country, through me, made no 
last year, and of the mode in which that | undue attempt to force on Confederation, 
union was accomplished. But I cannot but that we rather acted Ministerially in 
admit either that the consent of Nova Sco- | forwarding and promoting what we be- 
tia was not given to the Confederation or | lieved to be the objects and wishes of the 
that the measure was any surprise to them. | colonists. The project of union first be- 
The history of North American Con- | came popular in the maritime provinces ; 
federation is at variance with such a state- | and the moment it was discovered that 
ment. The original idea of such a Con- | Canada was willing to enter into the union, 
federation was contained in the Report of | it was received with the greatest cordiality 
Lord Durham; but that seed remained | throughout the maritime Provinces. My 
unfruitful in the ground ; and when at last | hon. Friend has been a little misinformed 
it began to germinate, it was not Canada | when he says that, immediately after the 
which tried to obtain Confederation from | dissolution, they were afraid to bring for- 
Nova Scotia, but Nova Scotia which tried | ward this measure in the Assembly of 
in vain to obtain Confederation from Ca- | Nova Scotia. There was a good reason for 
nada. Passing from the early history of | not bringing forward the measure, without 
this question, with which at this late hour | diving into motives not upon the surface. 
I will nét weary the House, let us come to | No sane man would have proposed to unite 
the precise period when this difficulty | Nova Scotia with Canada when the inter- 
arose. In 1861, Mr. Howe, the author or | vening country, the colony of New Bruns- 
principal exponent of the present dissatis- | wick, was supposed to be entirely hostile to 
faction, was at the head of affairs in Nova | Confederation. At that time there was as 
Scotia, and Dr, Tupper was at the head of | much disinclination to Confederation ia 
the Opposition. Resolutions, in favour of | New Brunswick as there is said to be in 
the union of some or all the colonies were | Nova Scotia now. That being so, what 
moved in the Assembly of Nova Scotia by course did we adopt? We waited quietly. 
the First Minister, Mr. Howe; they were | Within a year there was an appeal to the 
seconded by Dr. Tupper; they passed with | people of New Brunswick. The result was 
general consent, and I believe with una- | a large majority in favour of Confederation, 
nimity. In 1862, Mr. Howe, having ad-| and the measure was carried. I draw from 
vised Lord Mulgrave to apply to the Duke | what has happened in New Brunswick the 
of Newcastle for permission, wrote on the | inference that, though in a small commu- 
part of the Government of Nova Scotia aj nity a particular grievance may have a 
Circular Letter to the other colonies, in- | great effect for a time in leading it to op- 
viting them to enter into union. It was | pose a measure of general interest and 
Canada which then rejected the application | advantage, that measure upon more ma- 
of Nova Scotia. In the following year | ture consideration will by-and-by be cor- 
there was a dissolution of the Nova Scotian | dially approved. Such a grievance is now 
Parliament, and the subject was before the | felt by Nova Scotia. Let us hope that 
people. My hon. Friend says it was not | when it is redressed, the same result will 
the subject of a hustings cry. Was it! follow as in New Brunswick, and that in 
likely that it should have been? It was | a short time we may find Nova Scotia as 
not because there is no party spirit in Nova | sensible of the advantages of Confedera- 
Scotia. Like most small communities en- | tion as New Brunswick now is. My hon. 
joying free institutions, Nova Scotia had | Friend talks about the measure being a 
plenty of party spirit and acrimony ; and | “‘ surprise ’’ to the people of Nova Scotia, 
if this question did not form a hustings | and that there was no time for public dis- 
ery, what is the natural inference? Just | cussion before the Resolution was arrived 
what you might infer—namely, that there | at. Now, it so happens that after it was 
was at that time no difference of opinion | known there that the measure was before 
on the subject. My hon. Friend said that | the Imperial Parliament the Assembly a 
in 1864, when I was Colonial Secretary, | second time expressed an opinion favourable 
I was shy in taking any steps when I re- | to Confederation. Here is an extract, and 
ceived communications respecting the union | it is the only one with which I shall trouble 
of the Provinces. Feeling strongly the | the House, from the Address of the As- 
benefits which will result from Coufedera- | sembly to the Governor, dated March 16, 
tion, I shall be very sorry if anybody can | 1867— 
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“We have learnt with deep satisfaction that 
the efforts to effect a satisfactory union of the 
British North American colonies have been so 
successful, and we entertain no doubt that the 
best interests of all these Provinces will be 
greatly enhanced, und their connection with the 
Crown and the parent State permanently secured 
thereby.” 

“ Surprise?” ** No time for discussion ?”’ 
** No opportunity of appealing to the pub- 
lie ?”” Why, this Address was passed six 
months or more after the delegates had 
been sent to this country, and when the 
news had returned to Nova Scotia that we 
were actually engaged at that moment in 
giving effect to their wishes. What are 
we to do under such cireumstances? De- 
termine that the Legislature of a colony 
is not the true exponent of the feeling of 
a colony? What consequences will flow 
from such a doctrine? When we have 
conceded free institutions to a colony, are 
we to turn round upon the representatives 
elected by the people, and say, ‘* You are 
not the true judges of public opinion in 
the colony. We shall constitute ourselves 
the judges?" That is a principle preg- 
nant with evil consequences, and cuts at 
the root of the self-government which it 
is our boast that we have conferred upon 
our colonies. We are no doubt bound to 
do all we can to remove discontent, and I 
was glad to hear from the right hon, 
Gentleman opposite that measures are al- 
ready in progress that I trust will have 
the effect of turning the tide of opinion in 
Nova Scotia. There can be no doubt in 
what that discontent originated. When 
the colonies were separate their tariffs were 
different ; there were different currencies 
and different cireumstances of trade. The 
first effect of this Confederation was to 
alter this state of things, and it could not 
but be expected that the alteration would 


be attended with some dissatisfaction, some | 


dislocation of existing interests, some vio- 
lence to habits long cherished. In the 
present instance it is at once accounted for 
because the Canadian tariff, which was 
15 per cent, seems to have been substi- 
tuted for the Nova Scotian tariff, which 
was one of 10 per cent. That is a case, 
no doubt, that calls for consideration and 
redress, and I am glad to understand that 
measures are being taken which I hope 
are likely to conduce to that result. I 
should be glad to learn that the influence 
of the Colonial Office is to be applied so 
far as it legitimately can be with the view 
of attaining that result. My noble Friend 
the present Governor General of Canada 
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‘has administered the duties of his high 
office in a way which has earned for him 
the highest eulogiums from all quarters, 
and therefore I shall not be deemed dis- 
respectful to him when I say that during 
the period of his office he has, no doubt, 
been influenced to a great extent by the 
opinions of the Members of the Govern- 
ment in Canada, and there is no doubt, 
too, that he has greatly contributed to- 
wards & measure which we have carried 
| with so much satisfaction. But his time 
of office is coming to a close. It will be 
the duty of the Government to select a 
new Governor — one who has no Canadian 
| associations, and one who has had nothing 
to do with the question of Confederation, 
They will then have an opportunity of se- 
lecting one who can bring a free and un. 
embarrassed mind to this question, and 
who will be in a position to judge dispas- 
sionately of the complaints made by Nova 
Scotia. For my own part I should hesitate 
to consent to any direct interference in the 
affairs of this great dominion. If we sane- 
tioned that interference we might find at 
some future day that we had incurred a 
serious and a weighty responsibility — a 
responsibility incurred in consequence of 
our taking a step which in the first in- 
stance arose from the most honourable and 
kindly intentions. I believe that this feel- 
ing of discontent in Nova Scotia will pass 
away as it has done in the case of New 
Brunswick. There is not, in my opinion, 
in any colony a stronger feeling of loyalty 
than there is in Nova Scotia, nor do any 
of our colonies possess a population with 
more business-like and active intelligence, 
| and when this grievance has been removed 
and this discontent has passed away they 
will, I believe, look upon this Confedera- 
tion with satisfaction. 1 do not know how 
far anything I may say may have any 
weight with the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham in dealing with the feelings and in- 
tereats of those who have intrusted their 
case to his hands ; but if he were to leave 
the responsibility of dealing with this ques- 
tion to the Ministers of the Crown, remem- 
bering that our interference might possibly 
be attended with injustice, he would, I 
think, be pursuing a course worthy his 
high position in this House, and calculated 
at the same time to promote the best 
interests of those whom he desires to 
serve. 

Mr. GORST, in rising to support the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Birming- 
| ham, said, that there could be no doubt 
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that the House legislated last year in the | Scotians had a right to inquiry, that in 
belief that all the States concerned were | the event of a division he would support 
consenting parties to the Bill. He could | the hon. Member for Birmingham. 

not, however, agree in the opinion ex-| ApDMInaL ERSKINE, having presented 
pressed by the hon. Member for Birming- on a former occasion a petition from 
ham—that the measure was proposed by 31,000 inhabitants of Nova Scotia, wished 
the Earl of Carnarvon with the full know- | to say, he believed their disinclination for 
ledge that Nova Scotia had withheld her | Confederation was founded, not upon any 
consent, nor could the House be aware | apprehension of increased burdens or da- 
that such was the fact. In matters of mage to material interests; but rather on a 
this nature the House must to a great ex- | fear lest their connection with this country 
tent rely upon the statements of the Go- | should be imperilled, for they were distin- 
vernment; for it would be impossible for | guished by a rational loyalty based upon 
the House, with its small experience of | identity of feeling and sympathy with our- 
colonial affairs, to examine such allega- | selves. After the conflicting statements 
tions as those contained in the petition | that had been made, it would be unreason- 
presented last year by the hon. Member | able to refuse the request for inquiry. 

for Birmingham, If the House, therefore, Mr. KARSLAKE said, he thought the 
made a mistake last year it was an inno- last letter of the Duke of Buckingham to 
cent and inoffensive one. But it was now | the colony, dated the present month, showed 
evident from the flood of information which | that the Government intended to consult 
had since poured in, not only that the Nova | the interests of Nova Scotia in the future. 
Scotians were now unwilling, but that they) Mr. BRIGHT: I shall make only one 
had always been unwilling to consent to or two observations on the speech of the 
form a portion of this Confederation. The | right hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
delegates from Nova Scotia had, indeed, | for the Colonies. His principal objection 
misrepresented the feelings of the people to my proposition was that the issue of 
on whose behalf they spoke, and the people the proposed Commission would, in point 
of Nova Scotia did not hesitate to use | of fact, be a direct insult to the whole of 
strong language; for they did not hesitate the Canadian Dominion. My right hon. 
to declare that [er Majesty was led to Friend the Member for Oxford (Mr. 
believe that they were favourable to the Cardwell) at the same time said that the 
scheme by means of a ‘‘ fraud” and an | Colonial Office, through its new Governor 
“imposition.’’ How could we turn a deaf | General, and that the Crown through him, 
ear to the statement that the constituted | would exercise certain influences as far as 
authorities of Nova Scotia were opposed they might upon the Government at Ottawa 
to the union with Canada, and that a fraud | for the purpose of adjusting the differences 
and imposition had been practised upon the | of Nova Scotia. It appears to me that if 
House? Acting on the principle adopted | my proposition would be held to be an 
last year, the least the House could do was | insult, the continual and repeated inter- 
to pay attention to the representations now | ferences of the Colonial Office, and of the 
made, and to institute inquiry; for it was| Crown, through the Governor General, 
not asserted that there was any mistake | would be liable to the same description. 
in the strong representations which the | Now, the difference between the Treasury 
delegates from Nova Scotia had come| Bench and the right hon. Member for 
over to make. On any ordinary question | Oxford and myself is this—that they do 
Nova Scotia might be referred to the au- | not regard the present state of things in 
thorities of the Dominion; but not when | Nova Scotia as at all as serious as I re- 
she complained of being included within | gard it. Of course, if the thing will blow 
that Dominion. We had only a choice of | over, and you can, through the Governor 
evils; but was it not a greater evil to | General coming into the harbour at Hali- 
coerce an unwilling people into subjection | fax, and seeing leading men there, rub 
toa detested Power than to shake some- | away everything that is unpleasant, then 
what the security and stability of the new | my Motion is in no degree necessary ; but 
dominion ? If kind words could stop the|I believe that the state of things is far 
mouths of the Nova Scotians, the right | more serious than either the Under Seere- 
hon, Member for Oxford (Mr. Cardwell) | tary for the Colonies or my right hon. 
might conciliate them ; but it was useless | Friend the Member for Oxford scems to 
to attempt such conciliation when denying | suppose. My own impression is that the 
aright. It was so clear that the Nova | right hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
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has made a speech about the most injudi- 
cious that could possibly have been made 
on the question for any Member of this 
House holding his office; and I believe 
that when his speech reaches America he 
will find that it will have a very injurious 
effect in Nova Scotia, and will not tend 
in the slightest degree to allay the gather- 
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|question, and they will then probably dis. 
|cover that it is as serious as I have endea- 
|voured to describe it. The speech which 
| my right hon. Friend the Member for 
| Oxford made was temperate and concilia- 
tory ; and but for the speech of the right 
jhon. Gentleman the Under Seeretary [ 
'should not have asked the House to divide. 


ing discontent which is feit in New Bruns- | 


wick. The right hon. Gentleman, as he | 
does upon other occasions, did me an in- | 


justice with regard to what I said last 


Question put. 


| The House divided:— Ayes 87; Noes 
183: Majority 96. 


year. He said that when the North Ame- | 


rican Confederation Bill was under discus- | 
sion, I approved everything in it which | 


would make the Confederation like Ame- 
rica, and condemned everything in it 


which would; make the Confederation re- | 
semble England. Now, what I condemned 


in the Bill was the putting a Province into 
it whose population had not consented ; 
and next I called in question the wisdom 
of nominating a Legislative Council, or 
Upper House, for the whole dominion of 
Canada. The first part of my objection 
to the Bill, I think, is justified by what has 
taken place. Although there is no com- 
plaint now with regard to the other part of 
my objection, I have every reason to be- 
lieve that before we are many years older 
we shall find that that Council will not be 
satisfactory to the people of the dominion. | 
Now, with regard to dividing on this ques- | 
tion, I have this to say—If I were to} 


divide with a very small minority, the im- | 


ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES BILL. 
| (Mr. Mae Evoy, Sir Joseph M’ Kenna, Mr. 
Leader.) 

[BILL 37.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. MAC EVOY said, that as the Re- 
| port of the Lords’ Committee on the Ee- 
| clesiastical Titles Bill had been presented 
to the other House only to-day, he would rot 
}ask the House to go on with the second 
| reading of this Bill at present if the Go- 
| vernment promised him a day for it. Other- 
jwise he should feel bound to divide the 
|House. The hon. Member moved the 
second reading. 

Mr. G. MORRIS begged to second the 
Motion. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—(Mr. Mac Evoy.) 











pression on the other side of the Atlantic} Mr. SCHREIBER, who had a Notice 
would be this—that the House of Com- | on the Paper that the Bill be read a second 
mons has emphatically shut the door in the | time that day three months, suggested 
face of the petitioners whose petition 1/ that the better course would be for the 
have presented, and whose case I have | Government to give a day for the discus- 
endeavoured to represent to the House. | sion. 

At the same time, the speech of the right Mr. VANCE said, he hoped the Go- 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary for | vernment would not do such an injustice 
the Colonies holds out no hope whatsoever | to other private Members as to give the 
that the Government will even fairly con- | hon. Member for Meath a day for the Bill. 
sider the question. His speech isa speech} Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
of indignation positively at the Canadian | believed that the hon. Member for Meath 
people coming here to lay their case before | had several times postponed the Motion for 
this House. As this House passed the | the second reading, in order that hon. 
Bill last Session, and the Nova Scotian! Members might have an opportunity of 
people came here to lay their complaints | perusing the Report of the Committee of 
before the House, surely they have a right | the Ilouse of Lords before discussing the 
to be treated with great consideration. | measure. He presumed that a Motion 
The course which the right hon. Gentle- | would be made for obtaining a communica 
man has taken forces me to ask the House | tion of that Report to the ‘House of Com- 
to divide upon the Motion. I do not at all |mons, and when it was in the hands of 
conceal from myself that the House may hon. Members the hon. Gentleman might 
not agree to my Motion; but possibly, if | find an opportunity for moving the second 
they do not, they may, in the course of | reading of his Bill. The Government had 
another year, make an inquiry into this |no object in preventing or delaying the 


Mr. Bright 
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discussion of the Bill; but, having regard 
to the state of Public Business, he could HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
not promise a day for it. 

Tue O’DONOGHUE recommended his Wednesday, June 17, 1868. 


; iend tl ber for Meath t 
leg tnstpeeeatiestaomaind te ee ee 


divide the House, on : 
‘ ay Companies (Ireland) Advances*; Lands 
Sin JAMES M’KENNA thought the) Qjiuses Consolidation Act (1845) ‘Amend- 


Bill had been postponed so frequently that} ment ®; Bank of Bombay.* 

a division should take place without any | First Reading— Lands Clauses Consolidation Act 
further delay. He did not see why the| (1845) Amendment (176); Railway Compa- 
legislation of the House should be stupped | Donkey Tite Pen” Eves ae oe 
in reference to the opinion of a Committee! Second Reading—Municipal Corporations (Me- 
of the House of Lords. |  tropolis), [105] debate adjourned ; Probate of 


CoroxeL W. STUART moved the ae ‘ Wills, Os. omni” Fe, sabergh)® (00) 
: ommittee— Municipal Rate (Edinburgh }. 
journment of the debate. | Report—Municipal Rate (Edinburgh) ® (99). 
: . ee | Third Reading—Inclosure (No. 2)* [162]; Al- 
Motion made, and Question put, ** That) “121; ‘Act (1863) Perpetuation ® [153]; Judg- 


the Debate be now adjourned.’’— (Colonel | ments Extension * [163], and passed. 
William Stuart.) | Withdrawn — Turnpike Trusis [9]; Railways 
The House divided :—Ayes 142 ; Noes | on and Passengers Communication) ® 
85: Majority 57. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. | CANADA—ALLEGED FLOGGING INA 
| 
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PRISON.~ QUESTION. 
ESTABLISHED CHURCII (IRELAND) Mr. REARDEN said, he wished to ask 
| the Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 


BILL—{Bus 117.) ; th ! : ( 
(Mr. Gladstone, Sir George Grey, Mr. Lawson.) | "4€8, W hether it be true, as reported in 
emee pease |}some American and English Papers that 
der for Thir i ge j | the Rev. Mr. M’Mahon, now confined in a 
Order for Third Reading read. _| Canadian Prison, has been flogged for the 
Motion made, and Question proposed, | offence of receiving a few copies of a news- 
“That the Bill be now read {the third | paper that had been forwarded to him ? 
time.” —(Ifr. Gladstone.) | Mr. ADDERLEY said, in reply, that 
Sir FREDERICK HEYGATE said | since he had seen the question on the 
he did not rise for the purpose of offering oy Paper, he fi waich _— oppeared 
further opposition to the Bill, but wished | Ne ere ten apy Fer 
goth gch ay bear wpreceths eg? | Office to be searched, and the only allusion 
tion with regard to a Royal saidisian by | — ee the — — 
x > | to by the hon. Member was in the Yoronto 
eel yar ea Member for Clare. Weekly Leader, in which he found it 
) er . . 
- we y | stated that one of the prisoners in the pro- 
CoroxeL STUART KNOX protested, | _.— : rere: : 
, . ’| vincial Penitentiary had been discovered 
in the name of all the independent Mem-| _- . . . 
bers of every class and ma in Ireland with a copy of the irish American, 0 Fenian 
against the third reading of this Bill;| 7°. P8P& and had been punished for 
Bet, ac it was going to its last resting-| ——e to oe em ee — 
: : |it had come. That was the only founda- 
om —— not give the House the) sio5 for the report. The Rev. Mr. M’Mahon 
ae OC mag apes was a Fenian priest who hed been let off 
Bill read the third time and passed. being hanged, and was confined in one of 
the Canadian prisons, and he(Mr. Adderley) 
MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS (SCOTLAND) BILL. could find no foundation whatever for such 
On Motion of The Lorp Apvocare, Bill to| @ report as that to which the hon. Gentle- 
amend the Laws for the Election of the Magis-| man had alluded. As the hon. Gentleman, 
trates and Councils of Royal and Parliamentary however, had given some currency to the 
Burgh in Soul, ordered to be brovg¥t in UY | report by puting his Question onthe Notice 
Hanpy, : | Paper, it was only right that he should 
| take some means of verifying the statement, 
House adjourned at a quarter after | if that could be done, because it was not 
One o'clock. | proper that the Notice Paper of that House 
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should be made the vehicle of circulation 
for reports of that description. 

Mr. REARDEN said, that his only ob- 
ject in putting the question was to obtain 
a contradiction, because such a report if 
uncontradicted would have a most per- 
nicious effect. He was very glad, therefore, 


Turnpike 


that the right hon. Gentleman had so em- | 


phatically denied the truth of the report. 


TURNPIKE TRUSTS BILL—[{Bn 9.] 
(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, Mr. George Clive, 
Mr. Goldney, Mr. Ayrton.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 


said: * Sir, in introducing a Bill upon this 
subject last year, I stated, as fully and 


clearly as I could, the history of the turn- | 


pike question. I have now to carry it a 
little further. My Bill was referred to a 
Select Committee, which sat through the 
months of May and June, and, having 
amended the Bill and made a special 
Report, sent the Bill so amended back to 
this House at a period too late to allow of 
its being passed unless it had been adopted 
by the Government. Now the House, by 
passing the second reading of the Bill 
without opposition, having sanctioned its 
main principle—namely, that tolls should 
be abolished, the Select Committee had to 
decide upon the best means of accomplish- 
ing that object, or, rather, whether it 
could be well and fairly accomplished by 
the proposals of the Bill—the Committee 
— composed of nineteen Members, of 
whom ten sat on the Government side of 
the House—adopted, either unanimously 


or by large majorities, the proposals of the | obje . 
| popular proposal. I have therefore, with 


Bill with reference to the following points. 
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{and limited period, under the direction of 
the local authorities, their proceeds being 
applied to these annual debt payments in 

| the first instance, and afterwards in aid of 

| the road repairs. No such Order was to 
| extend the period of toll collection beyond 
| the term of ten years from the Ist No. 
vember 1868, during which period the 
| vast majority of Trust Acts will have ex. 
|pired. After much consideration this ap- 
| peared to me to afford the best practicable 

‘solution of the debt question. But the 
Committee, by a majority of 1, adopted 
an Amendment of the present Financial 

| Secretary to the Treasury, the Member 

' for North Hants— 

| That the Secretary of State should direct the 
amount of such debt to be defrayed out of the 

| county rate of the county within which such 

| turnpike road is situate.” 


And another Amendment moved by the 
| same hon. Member was also carried — 

** That boroughs and places under a local Act 
| which do not now contribute to the county rate, 
| but through which turnpike roads pass, should 
| be made to contribute to this debt by Order 
| of the Secretary of State.” 

| I was unwilling to continue responsible 
for the Bill containing such a proposition, 
| that districts of country in which turn- 
| pike trust debts had, by care and econo- 
| mical management, been discharged, and 
ithe trusts had terminated, should find 
| their county rates increased, in order to 
| pay the debts of other trusts which had 
| been managed differently and were still in 
| debt, appeared to me to be obviously un- 
| just ; and the bringing into the county 
| rate, for this particular purpose, places 


| which were otherwise exempt, seemed an 


ctionable as well as certainly an un- 


First, the termination of all trusts out of | 8°me trifling alterations, renewed the 
debt ; secondly, the inquiry into the | former proposal upon this point in the 


debts of trusts still in debt; and thirdly, 
the manner in which the repairs of the 
roads should be borne after the termina- 
tion of the trusts. The point upon 
which the proposal in the Bill was not 
assented to by the Committee was the 
manner in which existing debts should be 
dealt with after their value had been 
ascertained. The Bill proposed that the 
Home Secretary, at that stage of the affair, 
should, by an Order under his hand, ap- 
portion the debt and the annual pay- 
ments in liquidation thereof between the 
different parishes and highway districts ; 
that, if necessary, tolls should, by his 
Order, be collected, in each case for a fixed 


present Bill, and at the proper time I 
shall be prepared to defend it. Now, Sir, 
it will be well that I should state to the 
House the difficulties which stand in the 
way of this measure. In the first place, 
I may have thrown in my teeth the special 
Report of last year’s Select Committee, 
which says— 

‘“‘ That in any future legislation on the subject 
of Turnpike Trusts it will be expedient to alter 
and amend the Highway Act, so as to provide an 
uniform system of road management throughout 
the country, and that the maintenance of 
roads should be provided for by a rate levied on 
districts, and not as at present on parishes sepa- 
rately.” 


Sir, I agree with every word of that Re- 





Mr. Adderley 
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port. But I maintain that, in all these} because there are such different theories 
eases, it is wise to proceed gradually ; and! upon this subject, I urge upon the House 
that whilst my Bill will in no way pre-| that, whether the particular plan of this 


yent the future alteration of the Highway 
Act, it actually paves the way for that 
uniform system of road management which 
is thus strongly recommended. I do for 
the first time—and this the Select Com- 


Bill be adopted or not, it is high time that 
Parliament should lay down some clear and 
definite principles upon which it is prepared 
to legislate. The opposition to this Bill is 


| mainly based upon three grounds—1. The 


mittee agreed to—place the repairs of | 


these roads upon the common or district 
fund of highway districts where such 
exist, instead of upon the individual 


parishes in which the road happens to be | 


situate. And where counties have not 
adopted the Highway Act, I leave the 
law precisely as it stands, so that the 
liability of no individual parish will be 
increased by the measure, if the parish 
have within it a length of turnpike road ; 
but, on the contrary, that liability will be 
lightened if the parish be now part of a 
highway district, or if the county in which 
it is situate shall hereafter adopt the 
Highway Act, when the charge will fall 
upon the district instead of the parish. 
Of course a new liability—though, as I 


| 


shall be able to show, more apparent than | 
real—will attach to those parishes which | 
do not happen to have within them any | 


portion of the turnpike road ; but the more 


true it is that these roads are main tho-| 
roughfares, the more evident is it that) 


this is a liability which ought not to rest 
alone upon the few parishes in which the 


fear that rates will be increased. 2. The 
argument that the debt ought to be paid 
off, partly or wholly, from the general 
taxation of the country. 3. The state- 
ment that the system is working itself out 
well, and requires no legislative interfer- 
ence. I must say a word upon each of these 
heads. Upon the first I can only repeat 
that, wherever the expenses are thrown 
over the wider area of the highway district, 
the rates will be lightened to many parishes 
and the burden will be more fairly dis- 
tributed among all. Still more will rates 
be lightened as the enormous outlay upon 
collection and management gradually dis- 
appears. I need hardly remind the House 
that this outlay is variously estimated at 
from 30 to 50 per cent. upon the turnpike 
revenue, and even if the lowest figure be 
adopted there must be something radically 
wrong in such a system. [If it is disputed 
that a very large amount of turnpike 
revenue is expended upon collection and 
management, [ may appeal to the evidence 
taken before the Select Committee of 1864, 


especially that given by Mr. Newmarch, 


road actually lies, and which neighbouring | 
parishes, which equally use the road un- | 
fairly escape when a trust terminates | 


under the present Law. 


But, Sir, with | 


the leave of the House I wish now to} 


examine into the grounds upon which 


this measure is opposed—A large number | 


of petitions have been presented against 
it. Chambers of Agriculture have gene- 
rally viewed it with disfavour, and I, 
whose interests are entirely bound up 
with those of the land, am represented as 
wishing to increase the burdens upon land, 
and to add to local taxation. Now, Sir, 
the position I take is this — The present 
turnpike system is unfair, unequal, and 
expensive. It has been condemned by 
three Parliamentary Committees, and must 
sooner or later be the subject of legislation. 


But that legislation will be more and more | 


difficult, and the matter will become more 


and more complicated if we go on annually | 
allowing some trusts to terminate, and| 
others to obtain from Parliament a renewed | 
lease of life for different periods of time. | cent, and I think I have shown the House 
Therefore, partly for this reason and partly | that it will be quite safe to base calcula- 





Mr. Talbot, Mr. Clive, Mr. Higgins, and 
Mr. Lees. This will bear out my state- 
ment that the estimate of this expenditure 
is from 30 to 50 per cent upon the revenue. 
But I will not be satisfied with this appeal, 
I will support my statement by further 
evidence. The seventeenth Annual Report, 
presented this year to Parliament under 
the Act of the 3 & 4 Will. IV, ec. 80, 
states at page 4 that the amount expended 
upon salaries and law charges during the 
year 1866 amounted to something over 
103 per cent upon the turnpike revenue. 
But to this must be added the salaries of 
toll collectors, the lighting and repairing 
toll houses, the hire of rooms for meetings 
of trustees, and several incidental expenses 
peculiar to the present system. The annual 
expense of a toll gate alone has generally 
been reckoned at from £25 to £30 per gate, 
and if I take all these expenses at 20 per 
cent. on the revenue—saying nothing of the 
profit of the toll lessee wherever the tolls 
are let-—I have here more than my 30 per 
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tions upon this amount as the saving which 
will actually be made under the head of 
collection and management—of course the 
benefit to the ratepayers somewhat depends 
upon the question of how far ratepayers 
and tollpayers are identical. I can only 
say that the evidence taken before the 
three Select Committees—to which I have 
already alluded—and the opinions of those 
Committees, go to prove this—that, since 
the introduction of railways, the through 
traffic—that is, the traftic created by others 
than the ratepayers of the district has 
enormously diminished—that in the great 
majority of instances the ratepayers are 
the tollpayers, and therefore that the bur- 
den which is now borne in the shape of 
tolls will, if this Bill pass, be borne here- 
after in the shape of rates to a great extent 
by the same persons who bear it now. But 
it will be borne reduced, modified, and 
regulated by the provisions of this Bill, 
and instead of having a debt hanging over 
their heads, which as to its amount and 
duration is painfully uncertain, the rate- 
payers will have before them a reduced 
but a certain and specified debt, with the 
sure prospect of its early liquidation. 
Moreover, the expenditure will be under 
the control of the ratepayers themselves, 
instead of in the hands of an irresponsible 
body of trustees, so that representation 
and taxation will go together. And be it 
remembered that the majority of trusts are 
at this moment only kept alive by the An- 
nual Continuance Act. By refusing to 
insert them therein the Home Secretary 
may at any time force them either to ex- 
pire or to come to Parliament at great ex- | 
pense to obtuin a new Act, the granting of 
which must be uncertain ; so that the state 
of things under which parishes fear an in- 
crease of their rates does actually exist now, 
and may very largely prevail at any mo- 
ment. To show that this is no fanciful 
statement of my own, I will refer the 
Ilouse to the case of two trusts in the 
county of Gloucestershire, which expired 
last year—the Bristol and the “ Bibury 
and Dancy’s Fancy’’ Trusts. These trusts | 
might, if they had pleased, have come to 
Parliament for a new Act. They did not 
do so, and when they terminated upwards 
of 170 miles of turnpike road fell upon the 
rates of individual parishes. Can anything 
be harder? The clergyman of one of | 
those parishes writes to me thus— 


Turnpike 


| 

“My only excuse for intruding upon you is that | 

I am a clergyman who find myself unexpectedly | 
taxed to the amount of near £60 a year, for the 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 


' 
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repair of the old turnpike roads which did not 
formerly cost me £5; but if I wish to go into the 
very next parish ] am still met by a turnpike gate 
|(the Sodbury Trust), which I am obliged to pay, 
| Let all turnpikes be abolished ; but let the roads 
| be repaired by a fund paid alike by all in tho dis. 
| trict benefited by them.” 
| And this, Sir, is no isolated ease. In a 
letter which I published some months ago 
| I stated that 280 trusts had been allowed 
| to expire within the last eight years—that 
|is, an average of thirty-five per year. As 
the accuracy of these figures has been 
| challenged, I will at once give my autho. 
lrity. I wrote to the Home Office to as- 
| certain the number of new Turnpike ‘Trast 
| Acts, or extensions of old Acts, obtained 
| during the last ten years, and also the 
| number of trusts whose Acts have termi- 
| nated, and have not been renewed during 
|the same period. I obtained an answer 
| from Mr. Harrison, the clerk who manages 
| this branch in the Home Office, an accu- 
rate man, and, I believe, no enemy to the 
| present system. He says that during the 
| last eleven years (1857—67 inclusive) 123 
|new Acts or extensions have been ob. 
tained, and with regard to the trusts which 
; have terminated he says— 

“ T cannot give this for the same period without 
considerable labour and search; but during the 
years 1860—67 inclusive—eight years—the num- 
ber is 280.” 

I think this shows the increasing compli- 
cation of the system, and as the majority 


| of existing Trust Acts will expire within 


the next twelve years, it is surely better 
'to legislate now upon some general prin- 
ciple, rather than allow the matter to 
drift on in its present uncertain and un- 
satisfactory state. Sir, I come now to 
the argument that the debt should be 
wholly or partly defrayed from the general 
taxation of the country. It is quite 
time that this matter should be looked 
fairly in the face ; for many persons who 
are otherwise well disposed towards the 
provisions of this or some similar Bill 
still maintain that, with respect to the 


| debt, it should be, in some degree at least, 


Now, Sir, I do appeal 


a national charge. 


'to my right hon. Friend the Home Secre- 


tary to state his opinion upon this point 
clearly, unequivocally, and unreservedly. 
Now, let us examine a little into the na- 
ture and amount of this debt. The amount 
of nominal debt to be dealt with in 1866 


| was £3,536,000; during that year it was 


reduced by £175,000 ; leaving, on 31st of 
December, 1866, £3,361,000. It is pro- 
bably now about £3,200,000, and I caleu- 
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late that, under the provisions of this Bill, 
Jess than £2,000,000 would discharge the 
full amount of actual debt. I beg special | 
attention to this fact—that the balances 
in the hands of the treasurers on the 31st 
of December, 1866, amounted to nearly 
£300,000, and there is, moreover, a large 
amount to be 


materials and sites of toll houses and 


other trust property. In 1866 there 
were — trusts out of debt, 191; trusts 
in debt, 791: total, 982. Of the 791 


trusts in debt, 441—representing of the 
remaining debt £1,900,592 — paid off a 
portion of their debt in 1866. Of these 
258 paid off at par, though some very 


small sums; 183 paid at various rates | 


below par ; 93 of these trusts pay no inte- 
rest on their debt, or an interest not ex- 
ceeding 2 per cent. 350 trusts—repre- 
senting of the debt £1,461,253—paid off 
no debt at all. Of the whole amount of | 
debt one-third or above £1,000,000, pays 
an interest not excecding 2} per cent, of 
which amount £612,000 bears interest from 
ld. per cent up to 2 per cent, and £280,000 | 
bears no interest, or only a nominal in- 
terest. Many of the trusts which pay a high 
interest are just those which pay off none 
of the principal of their debt, and which, 
if the present law continues, will come to 
be sharply dealt with by the Home Secre- 
tary —much of their debt extinguished, and | 
the interest lowered—if, indeed, they are 
allowed to exist at ull. Of 150 trusts 
which expended money in improvements 
in 1866, 110 were in debt, of which 43 
paid off no debt that year. 


fice to discharge the actual debt. If fur- 


ther proof be wanted as to the state of | 


the debt, let me refer to the annual Re- 
port from the Home Office last year, 
which states at page 8— 


“There are, however, many trusts whose con- 
dition is very unsatisfactory, and to remedy which 
the powers vested in the Secretary of State ap- 
pear to be inadequate. Thus, in the accounts 
for 1865, it may be observed that on 445 trusts 
no portion of the mortgage debt was paid off ; but 
an examination of past years shows that on 291 
trusts no debt has been paid for three years ; on 


25 trusts none has been paid for six years; on | 


191 trusts none has been paid for ten years ; and 


n 141 t a fi 
“ pe ae See ee poe eee _mium should thus be paid upon less care- 


| ful management ; and it will be hard upon 


years.” 


Now, Sir, the payment and the manage- | 
ment of this debt is most unequal and 
irregular. Sometimes money in hand, 
available to pay off debt, is so applied 


{Jone 17, 1868} 


realized by the sale of 


These are | 
some of the facts which induce me to be- | 
lieve that £2,000,000 will more than suf: | 
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|without due notice being given to the 
| bondholders, in order that they may tender 
the lowest amount which they are willing 
| to take, and so the most may be made of 
the money so to be applied. Constantly 
| money is expended in improvements, or— 
,as I have already shown the House—car- 
ried over as balances in the treasurers’ 
| hands, which ought to have been employed 
jin discharge of debt. In many cases the 
whole income of a trust is absorbed in the 
expenses of collection and management 
land payments in respect of debt; while 
the whole burden of the maintenance of 
the road even now fails upon the parishes, 
so that the ratepayers have first to pay 
rates to repair the roads, and have after- 
| wards the pleasure of paying tolls before 
| they can enjoy the privilege of using the 
| roads so repaired. To show that I do not 
| exaggerate, let me again quote from last 
year’s Home Office Re ‘port, page 2— 
“The amount of parish aid received in 1865 
was £31,728 ; but this does not represent all the 
aid that is obtained from the parishes, many turn- 
pike roads being repaired by the parishes in lieu 
| of contributing funds out of the highway rates 
under the 4 & 5 Vict. c. 59. The number of 
| trusts where the roads appear to be entirely re- 
paired by the parishes is 120 ; while on 174 others 
| aid in money or labour is received, making a total 
of 294 trusts where the roads are wholly or par- 
tially kept in repair at the expense of the parishes, 
the funds on most of these trusts being princi- 
pally applied to the payment of the debt and inte- 
rest.” 
| This will show with tolerable accuracy, 
| the anomalous state of the question so far 
| as the debt is concerned, and the hardship 
inflicted upon the different parishes under 
the present law. But, Sir, there is still to 
| be encountered the favourite theory that 
part at least of this debt should be defrayed 
out of the Consolidated Fund. Let us 
consider the question fairly. Compara- 
tively few of these roads can be said to 
| have been made for purposes so essentially 
‘national in their character as to justify 
the discharge from national taxation of the 
debt incurred in their construction. In 
most cases localities have received the 
principal bencfit, and localities must bear 
the burden. If not, it will be somewhat 
| unfair upon those many localitiesin which, 
by care and economy, the debts have been 
paid off from local resources, that a pre- 


| bondholders who have been paid off at a 
low percentage, that others should be 
better treated on account of the national 
purse being called in to aid, And I ven- 
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ture to say that the case of the bond- 
holders is not one which will become 
stronger by close investigation. Many of 
these are persons who have been greatly 
benefited by these roads, and whose money 
was advanced in the first instance princi- 
pally on account of that anticipated benefit. 
In all cases this money has been lent 
upon a terminable security, with a full 
knowledge on the part of the lender that 
such security was terminable. The only 
strong point in the bondholders’ case is 
this, that Parliament has several times 
renewed this security in many cases. True, 
but in each case a term has again been 
named; and for upwards of thirty years 
there has been on record the deliberate 
and unanimous opinion of a Select Com- 
mittee of the House against the continu- 
ance of the toll system, and a fair warn- 
ing has been given of the probable spirit 
in which Parliament would deal with the 
question. There is a curious fact bearing 
upon the understanding with which these 
sums of money were originally lent, which 
was lately brought to my notice in a letter 
from a Devonshire gentleman, an extract 
from which I will read with the leave of 
the House— 


Turnpike 


“ That all parties knew that the loan was in the 
nature of a speculation, and that it was just pos- 
sible they might never get repaid, and that the 
security on which the money had been advanced, 
was the tolls to be collected for a certain and 
specified term of years and no longer is clear and 
obvious from the fact that when, in the year 1755, 
the Legislature passed a Statute reducing the tolls 
to be taken under the local Turnpike Acts for 
carriages having wheels of a certain description, 
it made a compensation to deed-poll holders who 
had lent their money on the faith of the tolls 
granted by such local Turnpike Acts in these re- 
markable words, ‘ And to avoid the least suspicion 
that lessening the tolls and duties as aforesaid 
may be in any way prejudicial to creditors who 
have lent, or shall lend, their money upon the se- 
curity of the tolls, be it enacted that all and every 
Act or Acts of Parliament made in this Session 
of Parliament, or heretofore made for repairing 
or amending turnpike roads shall be continued 
and be in full force for five years, to be computed 
from the several ends and expirations of all and 
every such Act and Acts respectively.” What 
proof ean be desired more clear and conclusive 
than this, that the creditors who advanced their 
money for making or repairing the roads had 
done so on the credit alone of the tolls to be re- 
ceived during the term of years granted by the Act 
creating the trust, whether twenty-one or thirty- 
one years ? If that be so, what right or equity can 
the creditors have a century afterwards to allege 


that they have a permanent claim on the tolls ? | 


What pretence have they for doing so? Clearly 


none—they lent their money on a contract, and | 


by the terms of that contract they must stand or 
fall.” 


Mr. Knatchbull- Hugessen 


{COMMONS} 
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Sir, I have read this extract from no hos- 
| tility to bondholders, of whom I am one, 
Their interest has always been well repre. 
| sented in Parliament, and they have been 
| tenderly treated; but that tenderness has 
| been at the expense of the ratepayers and 
now that we are to have a Parliament 
principally elected by ratepayers, I think 
the bondholders will do well to regard with 
favour a proposal which recognizes their 
claims in a modified form, and provides for 
their liquidation. Sir, with reference to the 
statement that the system is working well 
and may be left alone, I entirely deny it. It 
is a system surrounded with uncertainty ; 
it necessitates a double set of expenses 
in the same district, and it fosters a great 
staff of officers, whose direct interest 
it is to keep the trusts in debt, because 
| as they become free from debt, the trusts 
and the offices expire together. It is 
| working badly, because, as year by year 
trusts die out, the tendency of traffic to 
leave toll-supported roads and to come upon 
adjacent roads thus freed from toll, con- 
stantly throws an undue amount of wear 
and tear upon the latter, and thus at the 
same time reduces the income of the trusts 
which still exist, increases the burden 
of the neighbouring ratepayers, and com- 
plicates the system further and further. 
It is working badly, as is evidenced by the 
confusion when a trust terminates, and 
the want of any definite rule to guide the 
| action of trustees. I quote again the case 
of the Bristol Trust, and will read to the 
House a letter which I have received on 
the subject from a reliable witness. He 
says— 

“Upon winding up the trusts a most dis- 
graceful scramble ensued. The Borough Com- 
missioners outvoted the County Members of the 
Board, who ceased to attend, and gratuities were 
voted to the clerk, a member of the largest pro- 
fessional firm in Bristol ; to his under clerks, the 
surveyor and his son, who had not been long in 
the employ of the Commissioners, and who both 
got similar appointments before the trusts were 
wound up; the toll collectors, and even to the 
labourers who had been employed on the roads 
at weekly wages. ‘The consequence was there 
were no funds in hand for some of the trusts, 
and the Highway Board had to pay for the 
materials placed on the road in readiness for the 
coming winter.” 


But, Sir, it is said that under the pro- 
visions of this Bill the ‘‘ great users of 
roads,” the “capitalist” and ‘‘ bond- 
holder’’ will escape. But let me ask 
how do such people contribute now? Only 
when they happen to be living in the 
country and pay casual tolls ; and in this 
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case they are, directly or indirectly, rate- 

yers. Then it is said, ‘‘ Tolls are ap- 
proximately apportioned to the use of 
roads.” This is so far true, that no one 
pays the toll who does not use the roads; 
but it is equally true that vast numbers use 
the road who never pay tolls. I myself af- 
ford a good instance. My house happens to 
be close to a turnpike road. I have a turn- 
pike gate seven miles from me on one 
side and four miles on the other. But my 
property being mostly situate between the 
two, I constantly use this eleven miles of 
intervening road without contributing one 
farthing to its maintenance. Who pay 
the bulk of the tolls? The farmers of the 
neighbourhood, great and small, who go— 
and send their stock—to the towns at 
either end of the road. We should, in 
proportion to our use of the road, contri- 
bute much more fairly by means of a dis- 
trict rate. And at the same time, whilst 
in driving along this road, either to Ash- 
ford or Hythe, I am met by a turnpike 
gate, I can drive ten miles to Romney or 
fifteen miles to Canterbury over a good 
road, supported by highway rates and 
under a highway surveyor. The turn- 
pike road surveyor and the highway 
surveyor have to travel over each other's 
roads to survey their own roads ; and this 
cease affords a good example of the double 
expense incurred under the present sys- 
tem. But it is said—‘ the people in the 
towns will escape.” Well, Sir, I do not 
want, and I do not believe that the people 
in the towns wish, that they should escape 
any burden which it is right they should 
bear. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the people in the towns pave, 
watch, and light their own streets at a 
great expense without asking the country 
to contribute. And if you tax your 
butcher, your grocer, and your baker by 
means of tolls, depend upon it that the 
tax ultimately falls upon the consumer of 
the commodities which they carry out into 
the country. In my humble opinion, 
anything which tends to create an im- 
pediment to the free circulation of traffic 
between town and country is an unmixed 
evil; and this, no doubt, is one rea- 
son why this turnpike system has been 
condemned by our Select Committees. 
There is one alteration in the Bill to 
which I desire to direct notice. By the 
1lth clause power is given to the Home 
Secretary to inquire into the special cir- 
cumstances of any trust if he shall think 
fit, with a view to propose a special 


{June 17, 1868} 
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scheme for the maintenance of its roads, 
subject to the approbation of Parliament. 
The object of the clause is this—some of 
these roads, though I think comparatively 
few, are either really main arteries, or 
are subject to an exceptional amount of 
through traffic, or of heavy traffic from 
non-ratepayers. It may be that a general 
measure, applicable to the majority of 
trusts, would fall heavily upon these 
cases, and that their condition may justify 
either the maintenance of toll gates, or 
the adoption of an area of taxation greater 
than that contemplated in the Bill. But 
instead of bringing these cases forward, as 
is frequently done, by way of argument 
against a general measure of toll abolition, 
I would apply general principles to the 
great bulk of the trusts to which they are 
applicable, and would give power to deal 
specially with the class of cases to which I 
have alluded. I have no doubt, Sir, that my 
hon. Friend the Member for Worcestershire 
will presently urge with great eloquence 
his objections to this Bill. I hope, how- 
ever, that he will not lay too much stress 
upon the alleged failure of the Highway 
Act in Worcestershire, and the complaints 
against it which emanate from that county. 
Should he do so, he must bear in mind 
that, as it can be shown that, in some 
other counties, this Act works well and 
has given satisfaction, it is possible that 
the House may think that in the case of 
Worcestershire the fault lies not in the 
Act, but with those whose duty it is to 
see it carried out properly. And I beg 
to point out the great disadvantage under 
which that Act has been worked in con- 
sequence of its having been introduced 
—mistakenly as I think—as a permissive 
Act. When there has been a great oppo- 
sition to an Act of this kind, when its 
opponents have been defeated, and when 
they know that it is still possible to 
rescind the action taken, and to get rid 
of the Act without coming to Parliament, 
they are very often not particularly de- 
sirous that a scheme should work well 
which they have prophecied would be a 
failure; and in the county of Worcester, 
where the Act was much opposed, and 
where opposition to it has assumed such 
a form that the question has been made a 
prominent one in a contested county elec- 
tion, I think it will be readily seen that 
the Act is hardly likely to have been 
worked with any great hope of entire 
success. But, whether from dislike of the 
Highway Act, or from love of turnpikes, 
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the Member for Worcestershire is about to 
I have told the House 


oppose this Bill. 
that many petitions have been presented, 
and speeches made against it. But both 


have been evidently founded upon a great | 


misconception as to the scope, intentions, 
and effects of the measure. And I should 


attach more weight to the petitions, if| 
they had not been mainly the offspring of | 


an organization which could with equal 
facility have produced petitions upon the 
other side of the question. I observed 


that at a recent meeting of the Warwick- | 


shire Chamber of Agriculture the Mem- 
bers congratulated themselves upon the 
fact that they had obtained 199 petitions 
from parishes against this Bill in answer 
to their circular. Well, I know pretty 
well what that circular was. j 
something akin to the statement issued by 
the Worcestershire Chamber, which em- 
bodied with singular infelicity all the old 
fallacies of the advocates of the toll sys- 
tem. This paper was extensively circu- 
lated, and created a considerable pre- 
judice against the Bill. I found some 
prejudice existing in my own county, 
but an opportunity oceurred of explain- 
ing the Bill to the East Kent Chamber 
of Agriculture. 
and intelligent a body of agriculturists 
as can be found in England, and, after 


hearing my explanations, they adopted | 


a petition in favour of the general prin- 
ciples of the Bill, adding, however, I 
am bound to say, that, in their opinion, the 
Consolidated Fund should aid in the liqui- 
dation of the debt. Sir, as the chief 


agitation against turnpike reform has ap- | 


peared in Worcestershire and Warwick- 
shire, and as Gloucestershire has also been 
discussed in the public journals, I have 
carefully analyzed the condition of these 
three counties with regard to their trusts. 
I am very unwilling to trouble the House 
with many figures, but this is a subject so 
interesting to the agricultural community, 
and bearing so strongly upon that subject 
of local taxation which will have to be 


dealt with by the new Parliament, that I | 


must ask some further indulgence upon 
the subject. I take these three counties, 


presuming that, as in two of them at least | 


the turnpike system seems to be so much 
approved, they must be favourable exam- 
ples of its working, and therefore the 
House will see that I have not picked out 
the worst examples, as I might have done, 
to strengthen my case, but taken these 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 


{COMMONS} 


Probably 


This is as independent | 


| firmative. 


| 


three, which may be supposed to be model | 
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counties. And first let me quote a letter 
| which appeared not long ago in Zhe Times 
| from Mr. Whitaker, Chairman of the 
| Worcestershire Chamber of Agriculture. It 
was written in answer to some letters of 
Sir George Jenkinson, and after making 
several statements to which I think I have 
replied by anticipation, it goes on to show 
the effect which the writer believes thig 
Bill would have, in the following words: — 


“ Having the blue books before me, with your 
permission, | will show the effect Mr. Knatehbull. 
Hugessen’s Bill will have in Gloucestershire if it 
passes. ‘There was expended in 1865 upon all the 
roads in the county (exclusive of debt and interest) 
the sum of £69,518 ; this was raised, £35,274 by 
tolls, and £34,244 by rates; it, therefore, follows 
that if tolls be abolished the highway rates must 
be increased nearly 100 per cent, after allowing 
for those expenses which are peculiar to the toll 
system ; and even that will not make provision 
for the mortgage debt of £170,000, the com- 
muted value of which (at best a heavy burden) 
will have to be apportioned among the several 
parishes, and liquidated by further rates ; or the 
Secretary of State may continue the tolls for ten 
years for that purpose—in either case a pleasant 
prospect for the ratepayers.” 


| Nothing is so easy to make as a statement 

such as this, and nothing more calculated 

to mislead the ratepayers. But now let 

me show the way in which the Bill would 

really apply to Gloucestershire. The 
/sum actually expended in that county 

under the turnpike system was £45,878 

—that is, £10,604 for debt, principal 
|and interest, and £35,274 for all other 

expenses. Accepting the statement, which 
|I think I have shown to be correct, 
' that 30 per cent will be actually saved 
upon collection and management, the 
| saving in Gloucestershire in 1865 would 
have been £13,761 —that is, not £45,578, 
but £32,117 would have been required 
but for these extraordinary expenses. And 
let me add, that as the two trusts since 
abolished expended nearly £15,000 of the 
whole amount, the sum to be dealt with 
by this Bill is now considerably less. Then 
comes this practical question. Does or 
does not this 30 per cent so saved repre- 
sent a larger percentage than that which 
| the ratepayers now receive from that por- 
| tion of the toll-paying public who are not 





ratepayers? An overwhelming weight of 
evidence answers this question in the af- 
And still bearing in mind that 
| the ratepayers pay the bulk of the tolls, 
| would the additional sum from rates re- 
quired for a limited time to meet the com- 
muted debt, under this Bill, be greater 
than the sum now annually paid by rate- 
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payers in tolls for debt and interest added { below par, 16; paid off no debt, 15 : aver- 
to the 30 per cent wasted on collection and age per centage of those who paid off below 
management? These questions appear to | par, 55 per cent. In 1866, No. of trusts in 
answer themselves; but if I am wrong, | debt, 33; paid off at par, 8 ; paid off below 
and if the percentage collected from non- | par, 17; paid off no debt, 8: average per- 
ratepayers is greater than the sum to be | centage of those who paid off below par, 64 
saved, then, under this Bill, the ratepayers | percent. The trusts which paid off at par 
will still be able to receive this extraneous | represented a remaining debt, in 1865, of 
assistance under the order of the Secretary | £11,500, in 1866, £30,715; the trusts 
of State, so long as their debt lasts, and, in | which paid off below par represented a re- 
either case, they will have that which does | maining debt. in 1865, of £95,000, in 
not now exist, namely, a positive certainty | 1866, £90,170; the trusts which paid off 
that the debt will gradually and speedily | no debt represented a remaining debt, in 
disappear. Moreover, the sum stated by | 1865, of £68,700, in 1866, £45,165: total 
Mr. Whitaker to have been raised by tolls | debt, in 1865, £175.200; in 1866, 
was not all so raised. I find that above | £166,050. And, in 1866, the trusts bear- 
£2.000 in 1865, and above £1,700 in| ing interest above 3 per cent represented 
1866 was raised in Gloucestershire under | £50,124; trusts bearing interest at 3 per 
the several heads of “ Parish composition | cent, £28,541; trusts bearing interest 
in lieu of statute duty,” ‘ Estimated | below 3 per cent, 87,385: total £166,050, 
value of statute labour,” and * Incidental | and of the latter amount upwards of 
receipts.” The latter head includes money | £34,000 bears no interest at all. Balance 
received from the sale of trust property | in treasurers’ hands, December 31st, 1865, 
when trusts have terminated, and the | £10,045; December 31st, 1866, £12,463. 
former relates to money now received | In 1866 there were in Warwickshire 480 
from parish rates where tolls are insuffi- | miles of turnpike road and 32 trusts: of 
cient for the maintenance of the roads. | these 26 are continued by the annual Act, 5 
It is, therefore, a great fallacy to talk, | will expire within 6 years from the pre- 
as does Mr. Whitaker, of the increase of | sent time, and 1 in 1880. Of these trusts, 
highway rates nearly 100 per cent; and | 27 were in debt in 1866; only 9, re- 
from any apparent increase must be de- | presenting a debt of £11,948 paid off any 
ducted the large amount now paid by rate- | debt in 1866. It was all paid at par; 
payers in tolls. The value of the debt is| but only 3 of these had paid at par, and 
not easily to be learned from the annual | 2 below par in 1865; and of these 2 had 
abstract presented to this Ilouse. Some} paid no debt in 1864, and 1 no debt in 
trusts, as I have shown, pay off a portion | 1864 or in 1863. The 18 trusts which 
of their debt at par, and then pay off no| paid no debt represented a debt of 
debt for two or three years. Some pay a} £28,032, showing the total debt, £39,980. 
high interest, but never pay off any of} I may say that Warwickshire does not 
their principal, and of course something | seem to improve, so far as paying debts 
of the value depends upon the length of | is concerned, for I find that 13 trusts paid 
time which the security has to run. The | off some debt in 1863, 9 in 1864, 7 in 
few figures, however, with which I am | 1865, and, again, 9 in 1866. The balance 
about to trouble the House will show the | in the treasurers’ hands was £4,445 in 
condition of the trust system in the three | 1865, and £5,391 in 1866. In 1866 
counties to which I am alluding, and they | there were in Worcestershire 522 miles 
may be taken as a sample of the rest. | of turnpike road, 30 trusts. 22 of these 
Mr. Frewen’s Return in 1848 shows the | are continued by the annual Act, 7 will 
turnpike roads in Gloucestershire to com-| expire within 8 years from the present 
prise about 950 miles. In 1865 there| time, and the remaining one in 1880, 
were 42 trusts in that county. Of these, | Of these trusts 21 were in debt in 1866— 
2 were amalgamated with other trusts in | 6 trusts paid off some debt at par, leaving a 
1866 and 2 expired in 1867. Of the re-| debt remaining of £9,388; 4 trusts paid 
maining 38, 20 are continued by the an- | off some debt at an average of 75 per cent, 
nual Continuance Act, and would therefore | leaving £8,572; 11 trusts paid off no 
immediately come under the operation of | debt, leaving a debt of £10,863: total 
this Bill; 13 will expire within the next | debt £28,823. Of the Worcestershire 
ten years ; 4 within six years afterwards; | trusts 14 paid off some debt in 1863, 10 
lin 1890: total 38. In 1865, No. of trusts| in 1864, 11 in 1865, and 10 in 1866; 
in debt, 35; paid off at par, 4; paid off| several of the latter being trusts which 
| 
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had paid no debt in the three previous 
years, or only in one year out of the three. 
The balance in the treasurers’ hands was 
£8,932 in 1865, and £8,104 in 1866. 
A glance at these figures will show how 
unequally the present system works, and 
how well the provisions of this Bill would 
apply. And, as to the debt, the balances 
in the hands of the treasurers, and the 
trust property, would, in the cases of 
Warwickshire and Worcestershire, repre- 
sent more than half the amount required 
to discharge the commuted debt. The 
value of the site and materials of toll 
houses has been reckoned at £70 per 
house; but I think this is a low esti- 
mate, and if taken at from £70 to £100 
per house it will be seen that there is 
considerable property which might be at 
once made applicable to the reduction 
of the commuted debt. Now, Sir, I am 
sorry to trouble the House so long, 
but before I conclude I wish to refer to 
two cases within the three counties to 
which I have referred, as exemplifying 
some of the inequalities of the present 
system. I take the last trust in the Glou- 
cestershire list—the Winchcombe Trust. 
This trust would have expired in 1865. 
Its average income for the three previous 
years was £1,522 per annum, during which 
time no debt was paid off. This trust ob- 
tained a new Act in 1865, extending its 
term for seven years. The law charges in 
that year were £337, or 22 per cent upon 
the average income. By the new Act the 
tolls were to be applied—Ist. To the pay- 
ment of the expenses of the Act. 2nd. To 
salaries, which, exclusive of salaries of 
toll collectors, were not to exceed £100. 
8rd. To the interest of the debt at 2 per 
cent. 4th. To the repairs of the road, but 
this sum not to exceed £300. Sth. To 
paying off the debt. The length of the 
ruad is about twenty-two miles. Ex- 
clusive of salaries and debt the average 


expenditure for three years previous to | 


the Act was £950, The sum apportioned 
to repairs under the Act being £300, the 
House will be able to judge for itself as 


to the position of the bondholders, and | 
also as to what amount of extra rates) 


is likely to be demanded of the parishes 
during the continuance of the Act. And 
now for the second instance. In 1864 
there was a notable marriage in Wor- 
cestershire. The Dudley and Wolver- 
hampton Trust, whose Act expired in 
1860, and the Dudley, Halesowen, and 
Bromsgrove Trust, whose Act will expire | 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 


{COMMONS} 
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in 1875, were married to the Dudley and 

|New Inn Trust, whose Act expired in 
1868. The first two trusts were out of 
debt, with a joint income of nearly £4,000 
per annum, and should have been allowed 
‘to expire; whilst the last, with an income 
of £427, had a debt of £2,425. And let 
the House mark the sequel. You would 
have expected, of course, that the debt 
would have been gradually discharged, 
| But in 1865 no debt was paid off, but a 
sum of £1,959 9s. was spent in improve- 
ments! In 18€6 again no debt was paid 
off, and a further sum of £668 lls. 2d, 
spent in improvements ! 

And now, Sir, I hope that I have sue- 
ceeded in pointing out to the House some 
of the evils of the present turnpike system, 
and the desirability of early legislation. I 
do not wish to be understood as believing 
that the plan which I have the honour to 
propose to-day is perfect in all its details, 
or the best plan in every respect which 
could be devised. What I do contend is 
that we cannot do worse than maintain the 
existing state of things. There have been 
several plans, proposed and supported by 
more or less: authority, which might be 
followed without departure from the two 
great principles of this Bill--namely, the 
abolition of tolls and the extension of the 
area of taxation. There is the plan of 
making the county rate the fund from 
which these road repairs should be pro- 


‘vided for; there is the plan, which I be- 


lieve is adopted in Scotland, of dividing 
the rate between owner and occupier; 
there is the South Wales system; and 
there is the proposal—well worth discus- 
sion—that a Commission should be issued 
to value the debt with a view to its ex- 
tinction, and that the roads should be classi- 
fied and divided, some requiring a larger 
area of taxation than others. So long as 
the principles of my Bill are preserved, I 
am not opposed to or prejudiced against 
any of these plans, if on full consideration 
they should appear more satisfactory than 
that which I propose to-day. But I think 
the time is come when we should proceed 
upon definite principles, and when some 
scheme should be brought forward upon 
the responsibility of the Government. My 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
proposes to postpone legislation. He has 
now arrived at the point which the late 
Government had reached two years ago. 


| He proposes, as I understand, to place in 


the Schedule of the Continuance Act 4 
large number of trusts, with a view to 
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compel them either to die quietly, or to 
come next year to Parliament—not under 
the old expensive process—to obtain a 
new Act, but to have their case heard 
before a Select Committee of this House. 
Of course the practical effect of this will 
be to postpone any legislation upon gene- 
ral principles until 1870. I regret this 
delay, and if I do not oppose the Conti- 
nuance Bill now, I hold myself at perfect 
liberty with respect to future action. In 
any case, I hope that the position to which 
the question has now been brought will 
lead to early legislation; and I shall be 
very glad if the statement which I have 
made to-day, and the labour which I 
have bestowed on the subject, may in any 
degree assist those who will hereafter have 
to legislate upon the matter, or in any 
measure tend to promote the ultimate 
settlement of the question upon a just 
and equitable basis. Sir, I move the se- 
cond reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second time.’’ 
—(Ih:. Knatchbull-Hugessen.) 


Mr. KNIGIIT said, that having been a 
Member of the Committee to which the 
measure had been referred, he had found 
that the great majority of its members 
were known to be what was termed ‘‘Turn- 
pike Reformers,’’ and that they had gone 
on the Committee with the knowledge that 
they were to be asked to agree to a pro- 
posal for the abolition of turnipkes. The 
moment, however, the question arose as to 
who were the persons who should in that 
event find the necessary money, they were 
completely at variance. When the hon. 
Gentleman’s Bill was brought under the 
consideration of the Select Committee it 
contained two great proposals. The one 
was that the Secretary of State should 
allocate the amount of the debts to each of 
the parishes within the particular districts, 
and the other was that the roads should be 
maintained as public highway. ‘The first 
proposal was rejected by the Committee, 
who determined that the debt should be 
thrown on the counties, and ultimately it 
wascarried by amajority of 10 to 2 that the 
boroughs should be included, and the hon. 
Member for Sandwich (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) consequently found that the 
first part of his Bill was set aside or de- 
stroyed. He (Mr. Knight) did not think, 
therefore, that the hon. Member could 
refer to that Committee as concurring in 
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his views. He (Mr. Knight) never saw so 
little unanimity as had existed amongst the 
Members of that Committee. He admitted, 
however, that upon the question of the 
abolition of turnpike trusts, the Committee, 
with the exception of two of the Members, 
were unanimous in favour of such aboli- 
tion. The principle of throwing the main- 


| tenance of the roads from the users of the 


road upon the occupiers of land had been 
largely discussed, especially by the Cham- 
bers of Agriculture, and it had not met 
with a great deal of favour. He had him- 
self presented scores of petitions against it, 
and a measure founded upon this principle 
would certainly be contrary to the wishes 
of the agricultural districts. He inclined 
to the opinion that there ought to be, as in 
Ireland, two sets of roads and two systems 
of keeping them up—one set consisting of 
the great highways connecting the great 
centres of population, and the other con- 
sisting of the parish roads. A Parliamen- 
tary Paper published this Session showed 
the additional rating that would be required 
if the trust funds had to be provided by 
the parishes through which the roads went. 
These rates would be increased from 1s. 9d. 
to 3s. in the pound, and in one case the 
rate would confiscate one fourth of the 
whole property of the parish. The hon. 
Member for Sandwich contemplated throw- 
ing the management upon the Highway 
Board, where it existed ; but in Worces- 
tershire the Highway Act was not much 
liked, and in one or two districts it had 
worked so badly that the parishes had re- 
turned to the old system. The Highway 
Act had, in Worcestershire at least, led to 
increased expenditure varying from 25 to 
90 per cent. In many parishes the ex- 
pense had been doubled. With regard to 
throwing any portion of the expense upon 
the county rates, he believed there would 
be a revulsion of feeling if there was any 
further increase in the county rates, while 
the great mass of the property of the coun- 
try, as had been shown the other night, 
paid no rate at all. Until this injustice 
was removed he should strenuously oppose 
every attempt to increase the county rates. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
that the Bill be read a second time that day 
three months. 

Mr. CORRANCE, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, that the arguments 
used in support of this Bill appeared to 
him to be shallow and insufficient. He 
admitted that the payment of the turnpike 
debt should be local. The main objection 
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to turnpike tolls was the expense of col- 
lection, which, it was assumed, amounted 
on an average to 40 per cent. There 
seémed to be no necessity it should be so} 
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during the present Session ; and if it did 
it would only add one more to the long 
string of abortive measures on this subject. 
Parish roads would fall into decay, popu- 


lous towns would be complaining of the 
roads, the old war between town and 
country would be revived, and a new Bill 
would be demanded. 


high; for in his county (Suffolk) several 
roads were managed at an expense of col- | 
lection of 16 per cent. He considered any 
expense much above that to be wholly 
needless, and to be the result of bad 


management. The argument of the hon.| Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
Member, if pressed to its logical conclu-| word « now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
sion, would show that there should be no| tion to add the words “upon this day 


local rates whatever. If the hon. Member! three months.” —(Jr. Knight.) 
proposed to do away with turnpike tolls it 
was his duty to find some acceptable alter- 
native ; and the hon. Gentleman had pro- 
posed three or four—the parish, the union, 
the highway district and a supplementary; Lorp HENLEY said, that although he 
payment out of the county rate. Not one’ did not agree with some parts of the Bill, 
of these, however, quite met the case. If! he would vote for the second reading, 
the expense of the turnpike roads were | because he thought it of great importance 
thrown on the parish, it would cause an | that the abolition of turnpikes should be 
addition to the rates which it had been | affirmed by the House. The difficulty in 
given in evidence would amount in some | dealing with the subject, and which was 
cases to 2s. 6d. in the pound; while in experienced both in the Committee of last 
other cases it would quadruple the present | year and in that of 1864, was, however, 
rates. He did not believe the proposal to| greatly aggravated by the unfortunately 
maintain the roads out of the county rates | permissive character of the Highway Act. 
would be acceptable. The hon. Member} Nothing had done so much harm; and it 
hoped that his Bill would pave the way to | had given him a strong opinion, not only 
his favourite scheme of highway districts, | in regard to the Highway Act itself, but 
but he failed to see any extraordinary ad- | against all permissive legislation. It was 
vantages or any decreased expenditure | necessary to throw the expense of the re- 
from this cause. He had taken some | pair of the roads upon a somewhat larger 
trouble to examine the Returns from | area that the parish. There was a small 
thirty-four English counties and one Welsh | parish near Northampton through which 
county. He had got Returns for nineteen | several miles of turnpike road ran ; and to 
of these counties in which the Highway | throw the whole of the expense of keeping 
Act had been in operation for three years; | up that road upon the parish would be ruin- 
and he found that in sixteen there had | ous. At the same time, his hon. Friend 
been an increase even in the third year as | the Member for Sandwich (Mr. Knatchbull- 
compared with the first. He believed that | Hugessen) had deserved the thanks of the 
the system under the Highway Act was as| House for the trouble he had taken in 
easily corrupted and as likely to lead to | attempting to settle the question by legis- 
expense as the present system of turnpike | lation. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.’’ 











management. The incidence of these 
rates was upon the poorer classes rather 
than the rich; and every attempt to in- 
crease those rates would be, he trusted, 
opposed in that House. Allusion had been 
made to the payment of these rates out of 


Mr. BEACH said, he fully agreed that 
the House was much indebted to his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Knatchbull- Hugessen) for 
'the attention he had devoted to this sub- 
ject, and he only regretted that the hon. 
Gentleman had not yet been able to lay 
| before the House a measure that was 








the Consolidated Fund. He should object 
to throw local expenditure upon the Im- | satisfactory tothe country. The difficulty 
perial taxes; but he must admit that the | in the way of legislation was, in fact, so 
maintenance of the public roads was rather | great that it was hardly possible to intro- 
an exceptional question. In almost every | duce a measure that did not inflict hard- 
country in Europe the making of the roads | ship on some portion of the community. 
was regarded as an Imperial question, and | One element of difficulty was the difference 
in no case rested entirely on local manage-| in the circumstances and situation of the 
ment. The Bill was not likely to pass | turnpike trusts. In some cases they were 


Mr. Corrance i 
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in debt, and in others they were free from 
debt. In some cases the Highway Act 
had been adopted in the district, and in 
other cases it had not. The Bill proposed 
that in districts where the Highway Act 
had not been adopted the expense of main- 
taining the turnpike roads should be 
thrown upon the parishes; but was it 
possible to conceive an Act that would in- 
flict greater injustice? In one parish that 
he knew the turnpike road ran through it 
for three miles, but the limits of the 
parish only extended to the fence on the 
other side of the road. In that case the 
parish on the other side of the fence would 
pay nothing towards the maintenance of 
the road, while both would equally benefit. 
Take a road which had been alluded to in 
the North of England, between two great 
manufacturing towns, but passing through 
an agricultural parish. The towns, having 
Local Improvement Acts, would be os: | 
empt from the maintenance of the road, | 
and the whole burden would fall upon the 

agricultural parish, which profited very | 
little from the use of the road. It was a | 
necessary preliminary to any fair legisla- 

tion on tlie subject that. the Highway Act | 
should be rendered compulsory ; but such | 
a strong objection was entertained in some | 
localities to its adoption that there would be | 
a difficulty in foreing it upon them. Even if | 
the Highway Act had been everywhere | 
adopted it would not be easy to frame a 

system which should be perfectly fair and | 
equal throughout the country. The debt | 
had been reduced from £7,000,000 in| 
1837 to little over £3,000,000 at the | 
present time. In some cases there was a | 
satisfactory prospect of a further reduc- | 
tion ; in others, there was no such proba- | 
bility. The trusts out of debt were to be | 
summarily abolished. If, then, a particular 

trust was out of debt and all the trusts | 
around were in debt the effect of the Bill | 
would be to make the inhabitants of the | 
well-managed trust, where the tolls were | 
abolished, pay tolls when they travelled 
over the roads in the adjacent trusts. If 
the present Bill passed many inequalities 
must still exist. He did not think it 
would be fair, in dealing with the debts of 
turnpike trusts, to treat the mortgage 
holders in a harsh mannner. It was said 





that Imperial funds could not be made use 
of for the purpose of liquidating the debts ; 
but he could hardly admit that, because 
many of these roads were originally made 
for the conveyance of the mails in a safe 
and convenient manner, and the mails 
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passed over the roads without paying any- 
thing towards their maintenance. The 
proper mode of remedying the present 
sytem, which no doubt entailed consider- 
able grievance in many cases, was by con- 
solidating the various trusts and extending 
the area of management. If various trusts 
were formed into one there would be a 
great saving in the expense of manage- 
ment, and they might in the end see their 
way to abolishing turnpike trusts alto- 
gether. 

Mr. CLIVE said, he hoped the House 
would read the Bill a second time. The 
present system was the most expensive, 
cumbrous, and least effective possible. In 
his opinion the only way in which the 
matter could be satisfactorily settled was 
by making the Highway Act compulsory, 
and he hoped a measure would be intro- 
duced for that purpose. 

Mr. SCOURFILELD said, that if turn- 
pikes were abolished and the expense of 
maintaining the roads were thrown on the 
ratepayers, it was necessary that the per- 
sons who were to be called on to pay 
should know beforehand what the burden 
would be. If, after the ratepayers had 
been made aware of the rates they would 
likely be called upon to pay, they pro- 
nounced in favour of the abolition of turn- 
pikes, there would be no cause of complaint 
hereafter. He thought that the bond- 
holders had been great benefactors to the 
country, as being the means of effecting 
improvements in the turnpike roads; but 
now that that benefit had been secured 
people were about to forget the sacrifices 
made by those who furnished the neces- 
sary money. If the tolls were done away 
with, and the expense thrown on the 
parishes, the burden in many instances 
would be intolerable. 

Mr. PAGET said, he would gladly vote 
for the second reading, believing that the 
measure would supply them with the basis 
for future legislation in regard to turnpike 
roads. He trusted that those roads would 
eventually be amalgamated and placed 
under one system of local taxation and 
local control. 

Sr JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 
there was a general dissatisfaction with 
the management of the public highways, 
and a general desire for the establishment 
of some system by which the petty hard- 
ships which the present system inflicted 
upon the community might be mitigated 
and gradually got rid of; but, when so 
many local interests were concerned, and 
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public opinion was so little formed, it 
was evident that there must be many dis- 
cussions in that House, and many abortive 
attempts at legislation, before a satisfactory 
settlement of the question could be arrived 
at. The proposed scheme was inadequate, 
in his opinion, to deal with existing evils, 
and unsatisfactory with a view to perma- 
nent settlement. Circumstances had greatly 
altered since the present system of turn- 
pike roads commenced. The old toll sys- 
tem, which made those who used the roads 
pay for them, was very well for a certain 
period ; but the railways had so interfered 
with the traffic of the roads, that the re- 
ceipts were not equal to the necessary 
expenditure. But every year they were 
making great steps in the way of the abo- 


Turnpike 


lition of trusts, and the debt they had to | 


deal with became every yearless. There- 
fore the difficulties of the case were not 
increasing. 
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county should be taken as the area. Ip 
Scotland a similar subject to that now 
under consideration had engaged attention, 
and the general idea entertained by the 
Commission on this subject for Scotland 
was that the county should be adopted as 
the area of management, and that, from 
considerations of local peculiarities, it 
should be divided into districts allotted to 
competent overseers and engineers. When 
this was done there was to be no distine- 
tion between turnpike roads and parish 
roads ; but all were to be managed by one 
Board, and a uniform rate for their main- 
tenance was to be imposed on all descrip. 
tions of property. Parliamentary boroughs, 
if they did not choose to come into the 
general system, were to be omitted. An 
estimate had been made of the expense of 
such a system, and it was found that it 
would reduce the expense of management, 





His first great objection to | and in no case would the rate which was 
the Bill was that the manner in which it | levied exceed 1s. in the pound. 


Summa- 


was proposed to deal with the debts of | rizing the objections to his hon. Friend's 
turnpike trusts was calculated to excite | Bill, he would say they ought to deal 


apprehensions of increased rates. 


proposed to impose the obligation to pay | plete form. 


It was with this subject in a much more com- 


There must be an equitable 


the debts on the parishes through which | and satisfactory mode for the extinction of 


the roads passed. He thought that pro- 
position most objectionable; for in many 
instances the parishes had not been con- 
sulted about making the roads, and the 
debt, too, had been incurred in making 
roads to serve considerable districts. Let 
it be remembered that the property through 
which these roads passed had increased in 
value in proportion to the easy access to 
towns and cities; and it was unfair to make 
an extra charge upon tenants who had 
only a casual interest in these roads, whilst 
the landowners, whose estates had been 
permanently advantaged, would be scot 
free. With respect to the bondholders, 
the House ought not in any case to under- 
rate the claims of those who had advanced 
money to farm and improve turnpike roads 





| 


debt, not one which was most partial and 
unjust. The Bill of his Friend would 
leave the existing anomaly of having high- 
ways side by side with turnpike roads. 
All the inequalities of the existing system 
would be continued by the Bill for years 
to come; and in many cases they would 
be aggravated in their harshness and ine- 
quality. The House had much better wait 
until a more matured and general measure 
was produced. There were difficulties in 
way of such a measure; but they had 
shown, in the northern part of the king- 
dom, that they could be overcome. He 
hoped the day was not far distant when 
every turnpike gate would be abolished 
without laying on the people any burden 
comparable with that which such an aboli- 


at a time when there existed no idea that | tion would remove. 


they would be rendered comparatively use- 
less by the establishment of railroads; but 





Mr. C. WYKEHAM MARTIN said, 
he thought that great injustice would be 


at this time of day it could not be main- | done to the inhabitants of parishes if the 
tained that the maintenance of any road | area of taxation were not extended consi- 


was a national concern, and he had a 
rooted objection to applying to the Con- 
solidated Fund to pay for any road. In- 
deed he did not think the House would 
seriously entertain such a proposal. He 
thought that a much larger area should be 
taken for raising contributions towards the 
payment of the trust debts than either a 
parish or a highway district, and that the 


Sir James Fergusson 





derably beyond the limits of the present 
highway districts. It was only necessary 
to instance the cases of parishes situated 
immediately without the limits of large 
trading and manufacturing towns in order 
to establish this. He considered that the 
county Boards ought to have power vested 
in them to issue traffic licences, which 
should be compulsory on the owners of 
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all heavy vehicles, as it was the heavy 
trafic which cut up the roads. In that 
way, without increasing the burdens of 
the ratepayers, they might be able to 
settle the question in a satisfactory man- 
ner. He was the owner of a farm in 
Worcestershire, which he was obliged to 
have valued afresh twelve or fifteen years 
ago, and ever since he had been obliged 
to submit to a reduction of 10 per cent 
on the valuation then made in consequence 
of the pressure of tolls and the wretched 
state of the roads, which made it impos- 
sible to convey the agricultural produce 
to the nearest market except at a large cost 
to the tenant. He mentioned this as 
an illustration of the evils arising from 
the present defective system of adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, it could not be 
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Report took the same view in general as 
had just been done by the hon. Member 
for Chippenham (Mr. Goldney); it re- 
commended that the repairs of the roads 
should be defrayed by a rate on property 
payable by the tenants with a right to 
deduct half from the landlord; but that 
during the tenure of existing leases tenants 
should pay the whole rate, and that debt, 
as valued at the market worth of the bond, 
should form a burden on the owner of the 
land exclusively. He believed that a 





great deal less would be paid for manage- 
| ment under such an improved system, and 
| he deprecated every approach to payment 
|of the debts out of the Consolidated 
} Fund. It would be a premium to impro- 
vident management. 
| Mr. READ said, he had fears as to how 


| turnpike roads would be maintained if the 


fairly objected to the working of the High- | burden of keeping them up was cast upon 
way Acts that the expenses were large, | parishes. He objected to the increase of 
as the present roads were the result of | rates while so large a portion of the pro- 
management that had continued during | perty of the country escaped being rated; 
three or four generations. He thought | but he agreed that at present the matter 
that the House would agree that any tax | was in a very unsatisfactory state. He 
which cost 30 per cent in collection was a | hoped that before the 200 trusts, which 
vicious tax; and that was the state of | had been referred to should cease, some 





things with reference to tolls In 1866 
£1,250,000 was collected, and yet only 
£500,000 went in the repair of the roads ; 
£250,000 was absorbed by the debt; and 
the remaining £500,000 went in manage- 


ment expenses of one sort and another. | 
In addition, there was £1,500,000 for | 


highway rates, making with tolls 
£2,750,000 ; butin his opinion the whole 


of the work could be well done for | 
His opinion was that the | 


£2,000,000. 
abolition of the present system would im- 
pose no serious burden upon any one. 
The repair of the roads ought to fall on 
property, and not on the occupiers. Tak- 
ing the existing debt at £3,000,000, a 
sum of £100,000 a year levied on pro- 
perty would suffice to provide for its ex- 


tinction, and that would not amount toa 


rate of more than a farthing in the pound 
annually, The 


had roads passing through them, or even 
placed at a distance from large towns, 
would be immensely benefited. 

Mr, M‘LAREN said, the Under Secre- 
tary for the Home Department (Sir James 


increase in the rates | 
would be nothing, and the estates which | 


| general measure embracing all the roads 
of the country would be adopted. 

| Mr. HENLEY said, he hoped that a 
| division would not be taken on the second 
| reading of the Bill, because it raised ques- 
| tions on which it would not be expedient 
at present to pronounce an opinion, either 
negatively or affirmatively. This mea- 
sure deals with various matters; in the 
first place the abolition of tolls, and then 
the debts of the trusts. They were told 
that it was proposed to deal with the debt 
‘somehow ;” it would be very satisfac- 


| tory to creditors for several millions that 


their debt was to be treated somehow. 


|He had the greatest respect for Secre- 


taries of State, past, present, and to come; 
but this was not a question which ought 
to be left to any Secretary of State, be he 
man orangel. This debt had been created 
by sanction of Parliament, and should 
only be dealt with by Parliament. He 
did not agree that the debts were deci- 
dedly local; and certainly in his own 
county many roads in the coaching days 
had been made for Imperial and not for 


county purposes—for cutting down hills 
Fergusson) had adverted to the Report of | 


and filling up valleys to enable stage- 








the Royal Commission of 1860, which re- | coaches to travel nine or ten miles an hour 
commended the abolition of tolls in Scot- | with safety—and debt had been incurred 
land, and of which he (Mr. M‘Laren) had | in the course of the work. Even at the 
had the honour of being a Member. That present day there was a great deal of 
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through traffic for which local expense 
was incurred. The Secretary of State 
was not only to assess the value of the 
debt, but he was also to allocate it; and 
there would be immense difficulty in 
framing any rule to meet the vast variety 
of circumstances of different places. No 
one had stronger objections to tolls than 
he had—he had often run the risk of 
breaking his neck in jumping over hedges 
in order to avoid them — and in many 
instances the cost of collecting them was 
enormous, It would be almost impossible 
to frame a general Bill that would not 
work great injustice in individual in- 
stances. He thought that it would be 
far better to withdraw the Bill than to 
ask the House to pledge itself to any 
principle. The House would then be free 
next Session to carry a better measure if 
a better measure could be devised. 

Stk JOIN SIMEON said, he entirely 
concurred in the sentiments expressed by 
the hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Henley). In the Isle of Wight they con- 
tinued to be under the Act 53 Geo. 
IIL., tolls being leviable at every eighth 
mile. Ile thought there was a great ten 


dency to bear unduly on the rates, and to 
throw on them everything which could 


possibly be laid on them. The amount 
paid by the farmers for the maintenance 
of roads bore a very undue proportion to 
that paid by the inhabitants of towns. 
He must express his earnest hope that in 
the course of the discussion which must 
take place on this important question in 
the ensuing Parliament great care would 
be taken not to lay too great pressure on 
the ratepayers. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
was glad that it was not the intention of 
the hon. Member for Sandwich (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen) to divide the House 
on this occasion on the Bill, and he would 
recommend the hon. Member behind him 
to withdraw his Amendment also. The 
discussion showed that no two Members | 
could agree upon the vote which they 
would give upon the Bill, except so far 
as this, that they desired to abolish the 
present system of the management of 
turnpike roads. They were agreed upon 
nothing else, and there would be no use 
in their passing what would in effect 
be an abstract Resolution upon the 
question, by which no one would be 
bound. It would no doubt be to the 
general interest of the country that the 
existing bad and expensive system should 
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be got rid of. No doubt there were diffi- 
culties in dealing with the question, but 
still they had precedents in Wales and in 
Scotland for solving those difficulties, and 
he did not despair of seeing the difficulties 
solved in England also. The most injuri. 
ous part of the present system was that 
there were frequently two trusts close 
together, each of which had gates within 
a short distance of gates on other trusts ; 
and as people were obliged to pay at both 
these gates there was a great impediment 
to traffic. In Wales they had an arrange. 
ment that no two gates should be within 
eight miles of one another, and such an 
advantage might be secured here by a 
consolidation of trusts. If, however, they 
handed over to some other body the ma. 
nagement of roads, they must take into 
consideration the system ef highways. He 
agreed with one of the objects of this Bill, 
that there ought to be one central Board, 
which should have the power to decide 
what roads were to be kept up as parish 
roads, and what roads should be treated 
as portions of the general communication 
of the country. On the other hand, he 
objected to the duties that were sought to 
be imposed upon the Secretary of State 
of deciding upon these points ; and he 
objected to the provision that the Justices 
should have the power of deciding where 
they would supplement the repair of a 
road out of the funds of the county, and 
where they should be left to the care of 
the parish. This was to make a permissive 
Bill in its worst form. As there seemed 
to be much misapprehension entertained 
of the principle on which the Home Office 
decided in reference to these questions, he 
thought it would be desirable that a Select 
Committee should be appointed to inquire 
into the whoie matter, and to determine 
whether the principles on which the 
Home Office now acted were sound and 
reasonable, or whether new principles 
should be laid down. As the Bill was 
about to be withdrawn, he would not dis- 
cuss its clauses further than to say that 
he thought an improvement in the ma- 
nagement of our high roads was desirable, 
if indeed it was not absolutely necessary, 
as the railway system had rendered many 
roads which were formerly only parish 
roads now to be high roads, and evce versd. 
But he did not think the Consolidated 
Fund ought to be applied so as to bear any 
share in the expense. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN: 
As I am anxious to save the time of the 
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House, I will not exercise my right of | 
reply by criticizing, as I should under | 
other circumstances be desirous of criti- 
cizing, several of the observations which 
have been made during the debate. There | 
are, however, two or three words which | 
I feel bound to say before I consent | 
to withdraw this Bill. I think I may | 
congratulate myself upon the result of | 
this discussion. I understand from the | 
hon. Baronet the Member for Ayrshire the | 
Under Secretary of State, that the Go- | 
vernment admit the two main principles | 
of the Bill—namely, that tolls should be | 
abolished and the area of taxation extended. | 
The more logical sequence appears to me | 
that the Government, holding these views, | 
should support the second reading of my | 
Bill; but as they think otherwise, and as | 
the Bill could not under any circumstances 
go beyond its present stage during this 
Session, I do not think I should gain any- | 
thing by pressing for a division, especially 
as the question has made material progress 
during the debate. But there is one re- 
mark which I desire to make. Having 
stated the main principles of the Bill in| 
my opening speech, I beg to remind the | 
House that I most distinctly laid it down | 
that I was prepared to accept any plan 
which, on consideration, might seem pre- 
ferable to my own, so long as it was con- | 
sistent with the adoption of those two | 
principles. I myself mentioned the county | 
rate as a possible area, and I also alluded | 
to the division of rates between owner and 
occupier. But another reason prompts me | 
to consent to the withdrawal of the Bill | 
for the present. It is evident that the | 
Government are in advance of some of their | 
supporters upon this question, and I am 
not without hopes that some further delay 
will still further improve the position of 
affairs, and that time and reflection will | 
produce upon this subject that harmonious 
action between the Government and their 
supporters, which is so much to be desired. 
I will therefore withdraw the Bill upon the 
understanding of course that the Amend- 
ment is also withdrawn. 

Mx. GATHORNE HARDY did not 
wish it to be supposed that he assented 
— principle of the total abolition of 
tolls, 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Bill withdrawn. 
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MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (METRO- 
POLIS) BILL.—[Bux 105.] 


(Mr. J. Stuart Mill, Mr. Thomas Hughes, Mr: 


Tomline, Mr. Buxton, Mr. Layard.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. J. STUART MILL: The House is 
aware that this Billis only one of two 
which have some claim to be considered 
as one, inasmuch as they are parts of a 
combined plan for the local government of 
the metropolis. The most important of 
them, as the House is also aware, I have 
been unexpectedly prevented from pro- 
ceeding with. It has been decided to be a 
violation of the Standing Orders. It ap- 
pears to me a subject well worthy the 
consideration of the House under what 
circumstances this difficulty has arisen, 


| and that I should have been unable to pro- 


pose to the House a plan for the general mu- 
nicipal government of the metropolis be- 


| cause due notice has not been given to the 
| Corporation of the City of London. 


The 
Bill is not of private, but of public inter- 


'est; the Corporation is solely interested 


in it by reason of the property it holds 
for public purposes; the City of London 
is perfectly aware of all that is proposed, 
and has made no.complaint of not having 
received notice. The promoters of the mea- 
sure do not expect to make money by it, 
but may have a great deal to spend in car- 
rying out its objects; and it appears to me 
worthy of consideration whether the forms 
required by the Standing Orders were ever 
intended for such a case as this, and whe- 
ther the promoters of the Bill ought to be 
required to spend several hundreds of 


| pounds out of their own pockets to give 


formal notice to the Corporation. Since 
the House did me the honour of permit- 
ting me to introduce the former measure, 
a great change has taken place in the situ- 
ation of this country as respects its insti- 
tutions. The great measure of last Ses- 
sion has been passed, and our Constitution 
has been materially altered in a demo- 
cratic direction. This new state of things 
imposes new duties; it requires the House, 
on the one hand, to do more than it was 
previously obliged to do; and, on the 
other, to consider the inconveniences, 
whether great or small, that may be 
created by the new direction in which 
we are proceeding, and to guard against 
them as far as possible. It is well un- 
derstood what is the special danger of 
democratic institutions: it is the absence 
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of skilled administration; and I strongly 
recommend to the consideration of the hon. 
Member for Whitehaven (Mr. Bentinck), 
who I believe intends to move the rejec- 
tion of the Bill, that the great political 
problem of the future, not only for this 
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|is transacted by the most competent per- 
sons ; confining its own direct intervention 
to the enforcement of real discussion and 
publicity of the reasons offered pro and 
con; the offering of suggestions to those 
|who do the work, and the imposition of 


country, but for all others, is to obtain |a check upon them if they are disposed to 
the combination of democratic institutions |do anything wrong. People will more 
with skilled administration. It is ex- | value the importance of this principle the 
tremely desirable that this House without | longer they have experience of it. This 
either idle regret for the past or vain con- | principle, when applied to local popular 
fidence in the future should apply itself | administration, shows itself in a very 
to find out how these two things may best | strong light indeed. A popular assembly 
be united. I am anxious to impress on the | that has only a little work to do in a little 
House the importance of reviewing our | area, tries to do it itself, and to transact 
institutions in this particular point of | public business by making speeches—the 
view, and to induce the friends of demo- | most ineffective way in which public busi- 
eracy to appreciate the advantages of | nesscan be done. In proportion as the local 
skilled administration, and the admirers | body approaches to the position of a great 
of skilled administration to appreciate the | assembly like the present—though at a 
merits of democratic institutions. As re- | great distance—and has to represent a 
gards the general principle on which mu- | large area, and has a great deal of various 
nicipal institutions should be founded, the | work to do, in that proportion it will feel 
established practice with us is that all the ; that its business is not to do the work it- 
ratepayers should have a voice in the ex- | self; its business is to set the right people 
penditure. In the democratic direction, | to do it, and to use for the purpose of con- 
nothing further than this can be desired, | trolling them all the lights which the col- 
But in the matter of skilled administra- | lision of opinion amongst their own mem- 
tion there is much to be altered. All the| bers may produce, but not to take the 
defects of democratic institutions are great | work out of the hands of the administra- 


in proportion as the area is small; andj tors, The adoption of that principle abso- 
if you wish to work them well, I do | lutely requires that the popular democratic 


not know any rule more important than | representative bodies, such as those by 


|r. See a : 
that you should never have a popular| which our local administration is carried 


representative assembly on a small area, | on, should not be on the small scale of a 


for if you do, it will be impossible to have 
skilled administration. There will be 
much less choice of persons; a much 
smaller number, and those less compe- 


local board, but should be on a larger scale 
|—as large a scale as is consistent with 
| unity of interest in the body whose affairs 
they have to administer. The local busi- 





tent for the task, will be willing to|ness of the metropolis is now divided, 
undertake the conduct of public affairs. | in kind, amongst a variety of administra- 
And here I must direct attention to a/| tive bodies, and is likewise divided, in a 
principle of great importance. The value | most minute manner, geographically. The 
of a popular administrative body —1/ various parishes carry on their business 
might say of any popular body—is mea-| by means of vestries and local boards, 
sured by the value of the permanent | and there are duties besides, that do not 
officers. When a popular body knows | belong to the vestries, which are of the 
what it is fit for and what it is unfit for,| most multifarious description possible. 
it will more and more understand that it| There are 37 districts for the registration 
is not its business to administer, but that | of births, 56 for the purposes of the Build- 
it is its business to see that the adminis- | ing Act, 19 divisions for police purposes, 
tration is done by proper persons, and to | 30 County Court districts, and 15 Militia 
keep them to their duties. I hope it will | districts. There should be for the ad- 
be more and more felt that the duty of! ministration of all this business a conso- 
this House is to put the right persons on | lidation of those very small districts. 
that Bench opposite, and when there to| Among the advantages to be derived from 
keep them to their work. Even in legis-| consolidation would be greater efficiency 
lative business it is the chief duty—it is; and economy. Nothing can surprise me 
most consistent with the capacity of a/ more than to find any petition presented 
popular assembly to see that the business | against this Bill on the ground that its 
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effects will be to raise the rates; that is 
not only impossible, but it must have the 
contrary effect, because in proportion as the 
present divisions approach the size they 
would all reach when combined under the 
plan I propose, economy has been effected. 
Compare the two districts, for example, of 
Marylebone and Westminster, which are 
about equal in population. Marylebone 
is all one parish under one local govern- 
ment, and is an approximation to the sys- 
tem I would establish, and its administra- 
tive expenses amount to £8,000 a year. 
Westminster is divided amongst five boards, 
and the five boards cost £20,000 a year. 
Probably not more than a third of the 
number of officers employed in West- 
minster is employed in Marylebone. In 
fact, the more an area is divided into 
independent districts, the more paid offi- 
cers there must be, and the less skilled 
they will be. The small districts can- 
not afford to pay for the greatest skill, 
and the smallness of the districts prevents 
the officers from acquiring it. Add to this 
the expense now arising from quarrels 
and litigation, which, of course, would 
not exist if these boards were fused into 
one. I find that no less than 4,000 


persons are engaged, in some capacity or 
other, in the local government of the 


metropolis. I cannot help asking, would 
any person now think of establishing the 
present system of administration in the 
metropolis if it did not already exist? 
Would it exist at all except for the acci- 
dental growing up of arrangements that 
have never been reviewed? In a great 
metropolis, who cares about his parish, 
except for its church? and, as we are 
going to get rid of church rates, the 
parish will have no common interest at 
all in future. If we are to have a body 
that can do the work well, the first 
condition must be unlimited publicity 
—publicity which must not be theo- 
retic, but real. It is not only that the 
people should have a right to know what 
is done; but that they should really and 
actually know what is being done. You 
must get them to give their attention to 
it; and that is not accomplished on the 
present system, because the area of admi- 
nistration being on so small a scale, the 
public does not take sufficient interest in 
the subject to inquire into what is being 
done. Except in a large parish, no light 
is thrown on what is going on. I am far 
from undervaluing what the local institu- 


tions, imperfect as they are, have done; | 
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| but they are doing much less every day, as 
| the conditions on which they were estab- 
‘lished become less adapted to existing 
|cireumstances. It is very generally be- 
jlieved that it is an extremely frequent 
| thing for persons who sit in vestries of the 
|metropolis to be landlords of small tene- 
‘ments utterly unfit for human habitations, 
men whose interest—I do not say they 
always yield to that interest—is not to 
‘promote those sanitary arrangements for 
‘the improvement of the dwelling places 
of the great mass of the community 
‘which it should be our object to promote. 
In the Billof my hon. Friend the Member 
for Finsbury (Mr. M’Cullagh Torrens)— 
the Labourers’ and Artizans’ Dwellings Bill 
— it was desired to give greater powers 
‘in dealing with that class of property, but 
no authority could be found that was 
deemed fit to exercise those powers. At 
first the Bill intrusted those powers to the 
vestries ; but the vestries were not trusted, 
and the Select Committee preferred in- 
‘trusting them to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works: and then it appeared that the 
Board of Works was not trusted either; 
and I have received repeated applications 
to oppose the Bill on that ground. It may 
be said that, acting on the principles I 
have enunciated, I ought to have proposed 
one municipal government for the whole 
metropolis. There isa good deal to be 
said for such acourse. But on the other 
hand, it might shock settled ideas to pro- 
pose at once to entrust the whole local 
government of so vast an area, with about 
3,000,000 of inhabitants, to one local body. 
The business to be intrusted to their ma- 
nagement would, moreover, be too great, 
and it would give them the control of too 
large an amount of revenue ; and it would 
have been useless to attempt to obtain the 
consent of the House to such a measure. 
Probably it is better to have local municipal 
bodies for the different Parliamentary bo- 
roughs, and that the central Board should 
not be troubled with any business but 
such as is common to the whole metropolis. 
The Parliamentary boroughs offer a me- 
‘dium between the contemptibly small size 
of an ordinary parish and the inordinate 
size of the whole metropolis; and in them 
there has grown up, from the circumstance 
of their being Parliamentary boroughs, a 
certain feeling of local connection amongst 
the whole of the inhabitants. This feel- 
|ing exists in a very great degree in the 
old Parliamentary districts, the City of 
London, Westminster, and Southwark ; 
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government of the metropolis had always 
been the creation of a general and central 
body. Last Session the hon. Member 
himself referred to such a creation as the 
most important element of his plan, g0 
that to proceed with the present measure, 
from which the central body was absent, 
would be a waste of the time of the 
House. That the municipal administra. 
tion of London was extremely bad, and 
that the separation of the metropolis into 
so many districts was a great evil would 
not be denied; but the hon. Member 
should first create the governing body and 
afterwards deal with the local administra- 
tion. No doubt the metropolis was suffering 
from want of unity of management. The 
division into parishes was too arbitrary, 
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and some amount of it has grown up 
even in those which were created by 
the Act of 1832. I therefore propose 
by the Bill which I ask you to read 
a second time, to create municipalities 
for the Parliamentary districts, which 
shall exercise the powers of the muni- 
cipalities under the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act, and also those of the vestries 
and local boards of the metropolis, ex- 
cept so far as Parliament shall otherwise 
dispose. It may be said that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works meets the idea of 
a central Board. The Metropolitan Board 
is a clumsy creation, arising from the felt 
want of some body to represent the whole 
metropolis. It was at first called into 
existence to carry out a great sanitary im- | 
provement which is now nearly com-| but the divisions of the Parliamentary 
pleted, and its existence would in conse- | boroughs were quite as arbitrary, and if 
quence have soon expired, but that Parlia- | the hon. Member’s Bill passed the exist- 
ment in the meantime found out the ne-|ing anomalies would not be got rid of. 
cessity of some such central body, and | The hon. Member referred to the jealousies 
threw upon it a great variety of duties, | between the vestries; but would there 
which originally were not contemplated. | be no jealousies between the municipal 
It never was intended that the Board | corporations, and would not these jealousies 
should be a municipality for the whole of | be augmented rather than diminished by 
London ; and [ cannot conceive that that | the creation of half-a-dozen rival mayors? 
body can continue to discharge those duties | At any rate, the hon. Member ought to 
without its construction being at least | have shown that his municipal corpora- 
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greatly modified. I could not expect that 
this Bill would pass at this period of the 
Session, even if the Government were to 
adopt it; but I think it is right to re- 
mind the House of this question, and to 
prepare the public mind for a more ma- 
ture consideration of it. On these grounds 
I beg to move that the Bill be now read a 
second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second time.” 
—(ir. J. Stuart Mill.) 


Mr. BENTINCK, in rising to move 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day three months, said, that he did not 
wish it to be said that the Bill had been 
dropped solely in consequence of the late- 
ness of the Session ; and he therefore de- 
sired to obtain the opinion of the’ House 
on the Bill. He confessed his surprise 
that the hon. Member should attempt to 
proceed with it after his other Bill had 
been prevented from being discussed, 
Having been a Member of the Committee 
on Metropolitan Local Government which 
sat last Session, he would remind the hon. 
Member for Westminster (Mr. Stuart Mill) 
that in the opinion of the Committee the 
mainspring of reform in the municipal 
Mr, J. Stuart Mill 





|/commended in the Report of the Select 


Committee. In Paragraph 17 they said— 


tions would be as economical and efficient 
as the municipal council which was re- 


“Tt is desirable that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
| ment should ascertain in what manner the metro- 


| polis can be best divided into districts and wards, 
| in accordance with these Resolutions.” 


When he looked at the hon. Member's 
| Bill, all ideas of superior economy vanished, 
| for one of the provisions of the Bill was 
that each municipality should have a 
spacious town hall and other municipal 
paraphernalia; and one witness exa- 
mined before the Commmittee stated that 
in his opinion every one of these muni- 
cipal corporations ought to spend £5,000 
a year in entertaining strangers and dis- 
pensing hospitality. He did not see how 
the pockets of the ratepayers would be 
benefited by such a measure. With re- 
gard to the Bill being the means of intro- 
ducing persons of a higher class than 
those now in the vestries, he differed 
from the hon. Member. The hon. Mem- 
ber proposed to style them “aldermen.” 
No doubt it was a great thing to be an 
alderman; but there was a class of men 
who would be prevented from going into 
these councils from the very fact that 
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they might be dubbed aldermen. The hon. 
and gallant Member for Bath (Colonel 
Hogg) served on the Vestry of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, with great credit and po- 
pularity ; but he (Mr. Bentinck) doubted 
whether he would like to exchange the 
title of “the gallant colonel” for that 
of “the worthy alderman.” He appre- 
hended that the first thing his hon. and 
gallant Friend would do on being made 
an alderman would be to send in his re- 
signation. Another objection to this Bill 
was that any measure dealing with the 
local government of the metropolis ought 
to be brought in by the Government—and 
that was one of the recommendations of 
the Committee. But the main objection 
to the Bill was that it was entirely re- 
pudiated by the mass of the ratepayers. 
Early in the year a deputation went to 
the Home Office on the subject of this 
Bill. There were in the metropolis thirty- 
eight vestries, representing an annual 
value of £14,000,000; and nineteen 
of these Vestry Boards, representing an 
annual value of £9,000,000, joined in 
the deputation against this Bill. What 
was there on the other side? The Vestry 
of St. James’s, at a meeting at which 
only seven members were present, refused 
to petition against the Bill, by a majority 
of 1—that one being Mr. Beal, the 
author of the Bill. A public meeting of 
the inhabitants was afterwards held in 
St. James’s Hall, when a resolution was 
carried against the Bill with only four or 
five dissentients. A subsequent resolution 
was carried without a single dissentient— 
namely, that Mr. Beal be thrown out of 
the window. The vestries might be un- 
popular, and the inhabitants might wish 
to get rid of their jurisdiction; but all 
sensible men were opposed to the principle 
of this Bill, which would only increase 
the expenditure, insure misgovernment, 
and make the existing state of things 
worse than ever. He moved that the Bill 
be read a secone time that day three 
months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘upon this day 
three months.”"— (Mfr. Bentinck.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, that 
while rendering full credit to the able and 
temperate manner in which the Bill had 
been introduced, he thought it was impos- 
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{sible at this period of the Session to pass 
|the Bill. Another objection was that it 
| was necessary to have the other Bill of 
| the hon. Member before the House at the 
| same time, so that his whole scheme 
| might be discussed and considered at once. 
|The Bill was generally condemned by the 
|metropolis ; and he believed that the in- 
| terests of the ratepayers would be seriously 
jinjured if it became law. It would only 
have the effect of creating larger vestries 
with larger powers of taxation. Then 
the various officers now employed were 
'to be compensated. The expenses of 
carrying out the Act would so great that 
he was not surprised that the ratepayers 
looked upon it with alarm. He objected 
to any Bill of this kind being brought 
forward without a general call for it; and 
there was no such call. He could testify 
that the deputation from the vestries ex- 
pressed a strong feeling against the Bill. 
The object of asking the House to read 
it a second time was to stamp it with 
a certain amount of approbation ; whereas 
the House at present cared little, and knew 
less, about the subject. The whole sub- 
ject of metropolitan local government had 
been referred to a Select Committee last 
Session. They took evidence, and recom- 
mended that it was desirable that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should submit to Par- 
liament a Bill to carry their Resolutions 
into effect. This would be far better 
than leaving the subject in the hands of a 
private Member. 

Coronet HOGG said, this bill was 
founded on an entirely false basis, and was 
altogether a very crude measure, and would 
be utterly unworkable. Instead of tend- 
ing to produce economy, it would, he 
thought have an opposite effect. He had 


| been present at an immense meeting in 


St. James’s Hall, called together by the 
friends of the measure, and only four 
hands were held up in favour of the Bill. 
Great stress was laid upon the number of 
petitions presented in favour of the Bill, 
but, after all, he found that the number of 
petitions was 259, and the number of 
signatures 241. The fact was that a 
public meeting of ratepayers having de- 
clared against the Bill, the only resource 
the supporters of the measure had was 


|to send round petitions to be signed by 
| single individuals, who forwarded them to 


the hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. 


| Stuart Mill), who, of course, was delighted 
to presentthem. ‘The parish of St. James's, 
| with a population of 35,000, was the only 
' 








parish that had declared in favour of the 
Bill, and that by a majority of 1 only, 
in a vestry meeting of about seven indi- 
viduals, whilst vestries in number nine- 
teen and representing an annual value of | 
£9,000,000 were strongly opposed to the 
He very much objected to the pro- 
vision in the Bill which proposed to hand 
over the charitable funds of the metro- 
He thought 
the Board of Works had done its duty, | 
and was, if it increased taxation, only 


Bill. 
polis to the municipalities. 


supplying the deficiency of former years. 


Srz JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
could not undertake at this time of day to 
discuss the philosophical principles laid 
down by the hon. Member for Westminster 


(Mr. Stuart Mill), and as the hon. Mem- 


ber had said he should not press the Bill 


this Session he did not think it necessary 
to discuss it. 
Bill was opposed in its principle and de- 
tails to the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee which had inquired into the ques- 
tion. 
that the question should be dealt with by 
the Government; but he need hardly re- 
mind the House that circumstances had 
prevented the Government taking up the 
matter this Session. ‘The principle of the 


measure, to divide the metropolis into new | 


boroughs, was wholly at variance with the 
principle of the Municipal Corporations Act, 
which provided that new boroughs were to 
be created by the Crown, on petition by 
the inhabitants. He agreed with an hon. 
Gentleman who had spoken (Mr. Harvey 
Lewis) that a Bill of this kind should be 
introduced upon the responsibility of the 
the Government, and not on that of a 
private Member. At all events it was 


such a Bill as could not receive the sup- | 


port of the Government. 

Mr. AYRTON suggested the with- 
drawal of the Bill. From the complicated 
character of the subject it was one which 
could only be efficiently dealt with by the 
Government. The measure before them 
only touched a fragment of the question, 
which should be dealt with as a whole. 
He would suggest that the Amendment 


He might remark that the 


One of their recommendations was 
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|the hon. and learned Member for the 
| Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton). No Mem. 
| ber who had addressed the Houseshad said 
|that some alteration was not necessary in 
the government of the metropolis, The 
principle of a general Board of municipal 
/administration was one of which he most 
|highly approved. The extension of the 
| City of London throughout the metropolis 
would greatly relieve the burdens of the 
ratepayers. The present Bill lay in a 
nutshell, Clause 9 containing the main 
principle. On the whole he would recom. 
|mend the hon. Member for Westminster 
|(Mr. Stuart Mill) to accede to the sug- 
| gestion of the hon. and learned Member 
for the Tower Hamlets. 

Sirk STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
|that the proposal seemed to be that the 
Government should come forward to help 
| the House out of a difficulty. 


And it being now a quarter to Six of 
| the clock— 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


BRISTOL ELECTION. 


Mr. Whitbread reported from the General Com- 
mittee of Elections, the names of the Members 
of the Select Committee appointed to try and de- 
termine the matter of the Petition complaining of 
an undue Election and Return for the City of 
| Bristol, to which they had annexed the Petition 

referred to them by the House relating thereto: 
—Thomas Bazley, esquire ; Gabriel Goldney, 
esquire ; Lord George J. Manners (Camb. Co.); 
Robert Jasper More, esquire (Salop, S.); Edward 
Howes, esquire, Chairman. 
Report to lie upon the Table. 


| 


RAILWAY COMPANIES (IRELAND) ADVANCES 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Scxarer-Boorn, Bill to 
authorize the further extension of the period for 
repayment of Advances made under “ ‘The Rail- 
way Companies (Ireland) Temporary Advances 
Act, 1866,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
| Sctarer-Bootn and “Mr. Cuancentor of the 
| ExcHequer. > 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 177.1 


should not be pressed, and that in it a| 


Resolution should be substituted, declaring 


that it is the opinion of the House that the | 


Government should introduce a Bill pro- 
viding for the better government of the 
metropolis. 

Mr. LOCKE hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment would accede to the proposal of 
Colonel Hogg 


LANDS CLAUSES CONSOLIDATION acT (1845) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Scuater-Boorn, Bill to 
amend some provisions of ‘‘ The Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act, 1845,” ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Sctarer-Boorn, Mr. Atrorney GENS- 

| RAL, and Lord Jonn Manners. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 176.] 
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BANK OF BOMBAY BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Srarrorp Norracorte, Bill to 
enable Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the Failure of the Bank of Bombay to examine 
witnesses on oath in the United Kingdom, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Starrorp Norrucore and | 
Sir Jamzs Fergusson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ 





Bill 178.) | 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o'clock, 





| 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, June 18, 1868. 


MINUTES.}—Pusiic Buts—First Reading— | 
Established Church (Ireland) (157); Drain- | 
age Provisional Order Confirmation* (158) ; | 
Inclosure (No. 2)* (159); Judgments Exten- | 
sion* (160). 

Second Reading — Jurors’ Affirmations (Scot- | 
land) * (104). 

Committee — Religious, &c. Buildings (Sites) 
(128-161); Unclaimed Prize Money (India)* 

121). 

ort—Unclaimed Prize Money (India) * (121) ; | 

oor Relief (155-162). 

Third Reading—Sale of Poisons and Pharmacy 
Act Amendment * (148) and passed.. 





( 
Re 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH (IRELAND) 
BILL. 
FIRST READING. 
Tue Eart or CLARENDON moved 
that the Bill be now read the first time. | 
Eart GREY thereon gave Notice that 
he should move as an Amendment to the | 
second reading that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months. 
Bill read 1°; to be read 2* on Thursday 
next, and to be printed. (No. 157.) 


RELIGIOUS, &c., BUILDINGS (SITES) 
BILL. 


(The Lord Cranworth.) 
(xo. 128.) commiTTEE (ON-RECOMMITMENT.) 





House in Committee (on Re-commitment) 
(according to Order). 


Lorv ROMILLY moved to omit Clause 2 
and insert the following instead thereof :— | 


“Provided also, that every such alienation 
grant, conveyance, lease, assurance, surrender | 
or other disposition shall be absolutely and to 
all intents and purposes null and void unless 
and until the same or some deed or instrument 








{June 18, 


Chancery. 
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declaring the trusts thereof shall have been 
enrolled in Her Majesty’s High Court of Chan- 
cery.” 


If deeds giving sites for religious and 
charitable buildings were not enrolled, oc- 


|casion would be given for great abuses. 


The Bill as it at present stood did not 
propose anything that could not be done 
at present. The object of his Amendment 
was to make the effect of the deed date 
from whatever time it might be enrolled. 
His proposal would admit of enrolment 
without the intervention of a solicitor. 
A deed might be sent up by post, and then 
it would only be necessary that some one 
should call for it and pay the fees. There 
might be printed forms of deeds as there 
were of leases, which, in fact, required 
more revision. His sole object was to 
combine cheapness with security. 

Lorpv CRANWORTH doubted the ex- 
pediency of insisting on the formality pre- 
scribed by the Amendment. The Bill 
dispensed altogether with the necessity of 
enrolment in the case of these small 
grants. In manufacturing towns there 
were many little buildings such as chapels, 
schools, and mechanics’ institutions, the 
conveyances of which became null and 
void unless they were enrolled, and yet 
in nine cases out of ten they were never 


/enrolled. The Court of Chancery, indeed, 


could authorize their enrolment after the 
time for it had elapsed. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR opposed 
the Amendment, The Bill only dealt with 
cases where the land taken was for the 
purpose of erecting a building upon it for 
the promotion of religion, literature, or 
science. It was also provided that the 
grant or purchase should have been really 
and bond fide made for full and valuable 
consideration, and that the land granted or 
purchased should not be more than two 
acres in extent. The Bill proposed that 
in such cases it should be no longer neces- 
sary to enrol the deed in the Court of 
It should be remembered that 
the Mortmain Act was passed on account of 
many large and improvident dispositions 
having been made by dying and other per- 
sons for charitable uses, to take effect 
after their death, to the disherison of 
their lawful heirs. But nobody could 
imagine that the sale of two acres of land 


| would produce dangerous consequences in 


that respect. There was no doubt that 
under the Mortmain Act the system of 
enrolment was not contemplated at the 
time that Act received the sanction of the 
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Legislature ; and one religious body, the | were often inthe workhouses young child- 
Wesleyans, had resorted to the practice | ren and others who were unable to recog. 
in order that if any question should arise | nize the value of religious instruction; 


their deeds might be referred to with | 
facility. The question at issue, therefore, 
was whether an unnecessary hardship | 
ought to be imposed on all Her Majesty’s | 
subjects because the practice of registra- 
tion had proved a convenience to a par- | 
ticular religious denomination. He might | 
mention, however, that the passing of the 
present measure would not prevent parties 
from enrolling their deeds in Chancery if 
they thought fit todoso. On the whole, 
he thought their Lordships would do well 
to adhere to the original clause. 


Amendment (by Leave of the House) | 
withdrawn. 

Amendments made : The Report thereof 
to be received on Monday next; and Bill | 
to be printed as amended. (No. 161). 


| religious worship. 


POOR RELIEF BILL—({No. 155.) 
( The Earl of Devon.) 
REPORT. 


the course of the discussion the other night 
he stated that, in the event of the House | 
deciding on the rejection of the clause | 
for removing idiots from workhouses, he | 
would on the Report propose the clause | 
that was originally in the Bill, but which | 
had been rejected by the Select Committee. | 
An objection was thereon taken by a noble | 
Lord (Earl Grey) that such a clause ought | 
to originate in the other House. Recog- | 
nizing the force of that objection, he should | 
be wanting in respect to their Lordships if | 


} mischief in 


and in fact the persons whom it was most 
important to visit were the least likely to 
ask for visitors. 

Tue Marquess or WESTMEATH said, 
the reasons given by the noble Earl for 
not complying with his request were not 
at all satisfactory. 

Lorp REDESDALE thought that the 


right which the Bill would give to able- 


bodied paupers to go out of the workhouse 
once a week under the cloak of enabling 
them to attend once every Sunday at some 


| place of worship of his own denomination 


was an indulgence wholly contrary to the 
principle on which that class of paupers 
should be dealt with. Then there ought 
to be a definition of what was “a con- 
venient distance” in the clause giving 
permission to paupers to attend a place of 
He apprehended that 
those facilities for going out would lead to 
affording opportunities to 


|paupers to go away from a workhouse, 
Amendments reported (according to | 
Order. ) 
Toe Eart or DEVON said, it would | 
be in their Lordships’ recollection that in | 


leaving their families behind them, and 


| would moreover prove completely subver- 


sive of discipline. 

Eart FORTESCUE thought there was 
much in the objection of the noble Chair. 
man of Committees. He was against 
fettering the discretion of Guardians in 
these matters, as he believed the effect of 
such a course would be to render good men 
unwilling to act in that capacity. 

Tur Eart or DEVON said, he did not 
think the Bill went too far in the direction 
of giving the inmates of workhouses op- 


| portunities of going out. 


Lorv LYTTELTON was of opinion 
that the objections of his noble Friend 


he were now to propose the clause, and | (Earl Fortescue) and the noble Chairman 


therefore he abstained from doing so. 

Tue Maravess or WESTMEATH said, | 
that the Bill originally provided that | 
strange ministers of religion should be | 
allowed to visit the workhouses only “ at | 
the request of an inmate.” Now these | 
words were struck out of the present 
Bill. But unless the noble Earl had some 
valid and convincing reason for the omis- | 
sion of these words, he hoped he would 
re-insert them. 

Tae Eart or DEVON said, he must! 
decline the suggestion for two reasons— } 


| of Committees were not well founded. 
Amendments made; Bill to be read 3* 


To-morrow ; and to be printed as amended. 
(No. 162). 


SALE OF POISONS AND PHARMACY ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 148.) 
(The Earl Granville). 
THIRD READING. BILL PASSED. 
Bill read 3* (according to Order). 
Lorp REDESDALE moved the intro- 


first, that the words were found to inter. | duction of a clause to secure for the pro- 

fere with that freedom of religious opinion | tection of the public the use of one unl- 

which it was the object of the Poor Law | form bottle for holding poisons, to be 

Board to secure ; and secondly, that there | called “the Poison Bottle.” Its intro 
The Lord Chancellor | 
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duction might be gradual but in course of | belladonna, and cantharides. Every one 
time it would come to be recognized by | of these drugs entered into the preserip- 
all. He had originally suggested on the | tions of physicians, and were used some- 
Report the adoption of a bottle of a par-| times in cases of great emergency. A 
ticular shape ; but on reflection he had no} physician in some urgent case might send 
objection to leave the matter to the deci-| to a chemist in whose possession he knew 
sion of the Privy Council and of the} the particular drug to be; and yet that 
Pharmaceutical Society. He believed | chemist, merely from the fact that his 
that there was no objection to the intro- | stock of this particular poison bottle hap- 
duction of this clause, which he felt con- | pened to be exhausted, would be absolutely 
fident would tend in practice to the! prevented from supplying the medicine. 
prevention of very serious danger. | The bottle, of course, would be patented, 
After Clause 17, moved to iusert the | pos Sigg ea 
following Clause :— | Lorp REDESDALE : It is not a patent 
age oe - Ree ars Fp ~ | to begin with. 
emver ne ousand eigh undred and sixty- | r -_ ‘ ‘ 7 
eight it shall not be lawful to sell any Poison in a | Tue ManavEss OF SALISBURY : Well, 
Bottle required to be labelled as aforesaid unless then, it was to be defined and published. 
such Bottle shall be of a Shape and Character to| Lorp REDESDALE said, he had already 
be thenceforth known and described as a Poison | expressed his willingness to leave the 
Bottle ; and it shall not be lawful to sell any Pre- | shape of the bottle to be settled by the 


paration not poisonous in any such Bottle; and | 7, . . p 
any Person offending against either of the afore- | Privy Council and the Pharmaceutical 


said Provisions shall be liable to the Penalties Society. 
herein-before enacted for selling Poison not dis-| Tur Marquess or SALISBURY: But 
tinetly labelled. ‘The Shape and Character to be | there was great inconvenience in intro- 
prescribed by the Pharmaceutical Society, with | ducing extensive additions of this kind 
the Consent of the Privy Council, within One | ad , : 
Month after the passing of this Act, and adver- | UPOD the mere discussion of some par- 
tised and published in such Manner as the Privy | ticular clause of a Bill—and that, too, 
Couneil shall direet.”"—( The Chairman of Com- | without Notice. Apart from the prac- 
mittees.) | tical objection that a particular medicine 
Tue Maxqvess or SALISBURY said,| sent for in great haste in the middle 
the noble Lord had failed to answer the| of the night might fail to be procured, 
objection raised on a former occasion by | in the absence of the poison bottle, he ob- 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- | jected to the whole principle of the pro- 
sack, that many of the poisons which he | posed legislation on this point. Hitherto 
proposed to put into these special bottles| we had proceeded upon the principle of 
were poisons entering into the almost daily | protecting persons from wrongs or injuries 
prescriptions of physicians. | wilfully wrought by others; but we had 
Lorp REDESDALE said, the noble| never acted upon the principle of protect- 
Marquess was mistaken. ‘The only poisons | ing sensible people from possible dangers 
with regard to which his clause would | merely because foolish people might have 
enforce the use of a special bottle were| it in their power to injure themselves. 
those which by the previous clause were | Because somebody might be foolish enough 
required to be labelled as poisons. | to get up in the middle of the night, and, 
Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, | without taking the trouble to strike a 
that one so well versed in the rules of the | light, might drink off the contents of a 
House as the noble Lord must see that | bottle, therefore the noble Lord proposed 
there was great inconvenience in discussing | to introduce entirely new restraints affect- 
a totally new provision of which no notice | ing a whole profession, This was a prin- 
whatever had been given. The distinction | ciple of legislation not unknown to foreign 
taken by the noble Lord it would be seen | countries, where Governments were very 
on examination was not well founded ; for} fond of protecting people against the con- 
the earlier clause provided that no person | sequences of their own acts; but it was 
should sell any poison, wholesale or retail, | totally opposed to the habits of this coun- 
unless ina wrapper distinctly labelled. A try, its direct tendency being to hinder 
letter in The Times recently had given the} the general business of mankind. The 
names of some of the drugs in constant | principle was one that, if adopted in this 
use, such as arsenic, prussic acid, strych-| country, would tend, he felt sure, to 
nine, all poisonous vegetable alkalies and | greater evils than those which it sought to 
their salts, aconite, corrosive sublimate, | prevent. 


‘ 








Eart GRANVILLE thought that the 
clause framed by the noble Lord might be 
modified with advantage before it was 
submitted to the House. On this subject 
he had received a letter from a gentleman 
of much practical experience ; and read to 
the House the following extract :— 


“ T find that Lord Redesdale retains his faith in 
the poison bottle, and intends to propose it again 
on the third reading of the Pharmacy Bill, adopt- 
ing that which I certainly believe to be by far the 
most distinctive bottle ever used. But the more 
I consider his Lordship’s proposition, and the more 
I think of the value pertaining to special bottles 
of any shape, when used according to the discre- 
tion of dispensers who understand their business, 
the more impressed I become with the impolicy of 
specific enactments concerning them. I have al- 
ready told your Lordship that most chemists in 
London use distinctive bottles for dangerous arti- 
cles and external applications ; they have done so 
for the last six or seven years, the practice gradu- 
ally increasing. I have also said that the use of 
these bottles should be restricted to such articles. 
Now, I presume the words ‘ poison’ and ‘ poison- 
ous’ in the proposed clause must be construed 
according to Clause 2. If so, we should be pro- 
hibited from using such bottles for every medicine 
not in the Schedule ; and I need scarcely say the 
Schedule does not contain a sixth part of the dan- 
gerous preparations daily passing through our 
hands. I should not think now of selling lauda- 
num in any other than a poison bottle. Laudanum 
is not in the Schedule ; consequently I must, if the 
Amendment pass, discontinue that precaution. I 
know Lord Redesdale thinks it is the inconveni- 
ence of the compulsory enactment which actuates 
the Pharmaceutical Society in resisting his pro- 
posal ; but I can assure you most honestly that 
they are anxious, both by example and recom- 
mendation, to promote his views, and really ap- 


prehensive that his Amendment would prevent | 


their doing so.” 


If the securities sought by the clause were 
not complete it would be worse than no 
precautions at all, and resemble that very 
dangerous gun invented some years ago, 
which was provided with a complicated 
contrivance to prevent its going off. 

Tar Duxe or MARLBOROUGH said, 
that although the clause had been greatly 
improved since last it was offered to the 
House he thought the disadvantages con- 
nected with the proposal outbalanced the 
advantages. The better course would be 
to leave it to the discretion of the Phar- 
maceutical Society and the Privy Council 
to take what precautions they thought ne- 
cessary against the careless sale of poisons. 
If they thought it necessary to adopt a 
peculiar bottle they could do so; but such 
a course ought not to be imposed upon 
them by Act of Parliament The proposal 
of his noble Friend (Lord Redesdale) was 
defective, inasmuch as his Schedule of | 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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| poisons for which the bottles were to be 


{used omitted mention of many substances - 


more harmful than those it contained ; and 
the result would be that poisonous liquids 
would be placed in ordinary bottles, and 
comparatively harmless liquids in poison 
bottles. He recommended his noble Friend 
not to press the clause. 

Lorpv REDESDALE said, it was difficult 
to know what to do; but the arguments 
offered against his proposal seemed by no 
means conclusive. Respecting the state- 
ment of the noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) that it was contrary to English 
practice to make laws for the safety of 
those who were well able to take care of 
themselves, he reminded the House that 
many instances of such legislation already 
existed ; persons were every day being 
punished for stepping from a train in mo- 
tion, and it was held to be no excuse that 
they could do so without danger. Te 
thought it would be better to insert the 
clause, that it might be fairly discussed in 
the House of Commons. 

Tor Eart or KIMBERLEY said, che- 
mists were of opinion that security would 
not be gained by insisting on the use of any 
particular bottle. Even if it were adopted 
there would be no security against mis- 
taking medicines intended for outward 
application for medicines to be taken in- 
ternally. An eminent chemist from whom 
he had received a letter suggested that a 
case might arise in which diluted prussic 
acid would be dispensed for internal doses 
of a spoonful each in company with a 


| highly poisonous lotion of belladonna. 


Both would be dispensed in poison bottles, 
and no security would be had that the 
lotion would not be taken for the diluted 
acid. His correspondent hoped their Lord- 
ships would not adopt the clause unless 
they wished to be killed by Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

After a few words from the Earl of 
Aretie and Lord Sranrey of ALDERLEY, 


On Question? their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 39; Not-Contents 45: Ma- 
jority 6. 

On Question, That the Bill do pass? 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE was 
understood to express a hope that the pro- 
visions of the Bill would eventually be ex- 
tended to Ireland. 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 
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NOVA SCOTIA.—PETITION, 


Lorv CAMPBELL, who had given No- | 


tice— 

“To present a Petition from Nova Scotia al- | 
leging the Existence of much Discontent in the | 
Province in regard to an Act passed last Session 
under the Title of The British North America | 
Act; and to move that an humble Address be 
presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to 
appoint a Commission to proceed to Nova Scotia 
for the Purpose of examining the Causes of the 
alleged Dissatisfaction with a View to their Re- 
moval.” 
said he rose to postpone his Motion. His | 
reason for doing so was chiefly on account 
of the lateness of the hour, and the exist- | 
ence of certain rules or understandings | 
with respect to the conduct of Public Busi- | 
ness on Tuesdays and Thursdays. A good | 
many Members had left the House on the 
understanding that the subject would not | 
come on after six. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, that | 
this Motion had been twice on-the Paper 
and had been twice postponed. He pro- 
tested against the continual postponement 
of important Notices—a course which was | 
highly inconvenient to noble Lords who felt 
interested in the discussions which were 
likely to arise, and one which was also | 
highly detrimental to the public interests. | 
It was now only half-past six o’clock, and | 
he could not see why the Motion should | 
not be proceeded with. 

Lorp LYVEDEN remarked that the in- | 
convenience arising from the course adopted | 
by the noble Lord (Lord Campbell) was felt | 
not only by many Members of their Lord- | 
ships’ House, but also by the Delegates 
from Nova Scotia, who were naturally 
anxious to be present at the discussion. 
He trusted that the noble Lord would 
place his Notice on the Paper for a day | 
when it could have precedence, and that 
the date would be sufficiently early to admit 
of the Delegates from Nova Scotia being | 
present at the discussion before leaving this 
country. 

ESTABLISHED CHURCII (IRELAND) | 

BILL. 
NOTICE OF MOTION. | 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said: My| 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 18, 1868. 


MINUTES.]—New Wair Issvuep—-For Stamford 
v. Viscount Ingestre, now Earl of Shrewsbury. 

Select Committee — Curragh of Kildare, General 
Dunne, Sir Colman O’Loghlen added. 

Posurc Brurs—Second Reading — Electric Tele- 
graphs [82]; Ecclesiastical Commissioners * 
[168]; Local Government Supplemental 
(No. 6)* (175). 

Referred to Select Committee — Electric Tele- 
graphs [82]. 

Committce—Representation of the People (Ire- 
land) [71]; Representation of the People 
(Scotland) * [166]; Local Government Supple- 
mental (No. 5)* [160]; Navy and Army Ex- 
penditure *—n.P, 

Report — Representation of the People (Ireland) 
[71-179]; Representation of the People (Scot- 
land* [166]; Local Government Supplemental 
(No. 5)* [160]. 

Considered as amended—Representation of the 
People (Scotland) * [166]; Boundary * [165] ; 
Local Government Supplemental (No. 5)* 
[160]; Courts of Chancery and Exchequer 
(Ireland) Fee Funds * [146). 

Third Reading — Representation of the People 
(Scotland) * [166]; Local Government Sup- 
plemental (No, 4) * [159]; Local Government 
Supplemental (No. 5)* [160]; Municipal Rate 
(Edinburgh) * [99], and passed. 

Withdrawn— Weights and Measures (Scotland) * 
[109]. 


PARLIAMENT — PUBLIC PETITIONS.— 
BREACH OF PRIVILEGE, 


Mr. C. FORSTER moved that the 
Special Report of the Publie Petitions 
Committee of the 28th of May last be 
read; but that, in the case of those Peti- 
tions to which the Report refers, the Order 
of the House that they do lie upon the 
Table be read and discharged. The hon. 
Member said, he had to bring under the 
notice of the House a Breach of Privilege, 


| committed in the case of these Petitions, 


By the Standing Orders it is required that 
every Petition shall bear at least one sig- 
nature on the sheet containing the Prayer 
of the’Petition, and Petitions are frequently 
returned to hon. Members because this 
regulation is not complied with. But in 
the case of these Petitions an attempt was 
made to render them formally correct by 


Lords, I beg to give notice that on the, taking a signature from the body of the 


Motion for the Second Reading of the) 
Suspensory Bill relating to the Irish branch 
of the Established Church I shall move 


that it be read a second time that day six/ Petitions. 
mouths. 


House adjourned at a quarter before | 
Seven o’clock, till to-morrow, | 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


taining the Prayer. 
| that this had been done in the case of 100 


Petition and placing it on the sheet con- 
Examination showed 


The facts are admitted by the 


| party implicated, who says he was not 
aware that he was committing a Breach of 
Privilege: and as he is now aware of the 
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impropriety of his conduct, and is in an 
infirm state of health, the Committee of 
Public Petitions think sufficient punishment 
will be inflicted by discharging the Peti- 
tions. If, however, other cases of a similar 
character are brought before the Committee, 
they will adopt a much more severe course. 


Special Report of the Committee [28th 
May} read. 


{COMMONS} 





Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- | 


QUER said, he thought the Motion de- 


serving of consideration by the House, as | 
a question arose whether the rules at pre- | 


sent in force were judicious, and ought to 
be maintained for the future. It was well 
known that many bond fide Petitions were 


presented with every intention of comply- | 


ing with the rules of the House, and yet 
were often returned to the Committee on 
Public Petitions as being informal. The 
hon. Gentleman, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, had called the attention of the 
House to the fact of certain Petitions 


} 


‘tend to 


having had no signatures on the side on | 


which the Petition was written. 


Now, if | 


the rule of the House were complied with, | 


the security it afforded only amounted to 
this, that there was one bond fide signature 
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and he thought it desirable that the Com. 
mittee should consider it and see whether 
this was so. It was right that petitioners 
should have their views brought before the 
House, and not have their Petitions re- 
jected from unintentional breaches of its 
rules. 


Motion agreed to. 


Order, That, in the case of these Peti- 
tions to which the Report refers, they do 
lie upon the Table, read, and discharged,.— 
(Mr. Charles Forster.) 


IRELAND—RAILWAYS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. GREGORY said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chaneellor of the Exchequer, 


| Whether Her Majesty’s Government in- 


legislate for Irish Railroads 
during the present Session ; and, if not 
whether before the close of it, they will make 
a statement as to the plan they mean to 


} adopt in dealing with those interests in the 


future Parliament? 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Sir, Her Majesty’s Go- 


vernment do not intend to introduce any 


/measure on the subject of Irish railways 


required to be on the same side, so that a 
hundred Petitions might be accepted, pro- | 


vided this condition were fulfilled. He 
thought this was straining at a gnat and 
swallowing a camel, and that it would not 
bear the scrutiny of common sense ; and it 
would be desirable that the Select Com- 


| 


during the present Session. I should say 
that by the issue of a Commission the 
Government have shown that they intend 
to enter into the question as a matter of 


| Business, and give every consideration to 
| the matter, but they will not be prepared 


mittee on Petitions should revise the rules, | 


and consider whether they might not be 


improved, so that persons anxious to comply | 


with the Orders of the House should not 


fall into a trap unawares, and have their | 


Petitions rejected. There was another rule, | 
| Under Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 


of which the propriety was also very ques- 
tionable, that no Petition should be received 
by the House that was printed. The 
object, he supposed, was to take precau- 
tions that the actual words professing to 
embody the sentiments of the petitioners 
should emanate from themselves, and not 
be suggested to them by some one else. But 
did the rules really accomplish that object ? 
They knew perfectly well that some per- 
son clever in expressing himself concisely 
was employed to draw up the form of a 
Petition ; they were sent round, and the 


in this Session to state what their views 
are. 


TURKEY—NEW EMBASSY HOUSE AT 
THERAPIA.—QUESTION. 
Mr. MONK said, he would beg to ask the 


fairs, Whether the Plans for the proposed 
New Embassy House at Therapia, which 
were sent home by Colonel Gordon, and for 
which a recent Vote was taken, have been 
set aside; and, if so, whether it is the 
intention of the Government to have new 
plans prepared upon the basis of the Esti- 
mate already submitted to Parliament ? 
Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, in reply, 


| that as the matter referred to by the hon. 


petitioners had only the trouble of getting | 


some person who wrote neatly to copy out 
the Petition again. He was not aware 
that the House derived any advantage from 
insisting on the observance of that rule, 


Mr. C. Forster 


!From unavoidable circumstances 


Member was settled at the Treasury, he 
would answer the Question. The plans 
had not been set set aside, but the cheaper 
of those sent home had been selected. 
some 


little delay had occured in the carrying 


, out of the work. 
\ 
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TURKEY—REPAIRS TO THE EMBASSY 
AT CONSTANTINOPLE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. OTWAY said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, If he will 
state the name and profession of the gen- 
tleman who is responsible for the large 
excess over the Estimate given for the 
repairs of the Embassy at Constantinople; 
and, whether it is not true that no Officer 
of the Corps of Royal Engineers is respon- 
sible for the Estimate or the expenditure 
in question ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH replied that 
no Officer of the Royal Engineers could be | 
held responsible for the works performed | 
at the Embassy. He supposed the hon. 
Gentleman alluded to complaints made in 
that House a few years since with reepect 
to the withdrawal of the clerk of the 
works from Constantinople. No doubt the 
expenditure at that time was incurred by 
the Office of Works here through their 
agent at Constantinople; but he was not 
prepared to say that the expenditure 
showed any excess over the Estimates. 








GRANT TO THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF | 
MUSIC.—QUESTION. 


Mr. OTWAY said, he would beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether | 
itis true that the Government have an. | 
nouneed their intention of withdrawing the | 
small grant of five hundred pounds which | 
has for some years been made to the Royal | 
Academy of Music; and, whether the | 
Government contemplates the creation of | 
any institution for musical education, to be | 
supported from the public funds ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, it is not the} 


intention of Her Majesty’s Government to | 


withdraw the grant referred to by the hon. | 
Gentleman, it having been withdrawn al- | 
ready, There was no provision for the | 
£500 in the Estimates of this year; and | 
notice being taken of the omission an ex- | 
planation was given at the time. The | 
discontinuance of the £500 had not been | 
fatal to the institution, for the aid which | 
it required was much larger: and the Go- | 
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attention, he was not prepared to say any- 
thing further upon it at present. 


IRELAND—RANGER OF THE CURRAGII. 
QUESTION. 


Captain PACK-BERESFORD said, he 
wished to ask the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, Whether he is aware that the gen- 
tleman acting temporarily as Ranger of 
the Curragh has made a claim for £1 for 
each horse entered to run for the Queen’s 
Plate at the Curragh in April last, and 
also for £5 from the winner, as fees due to 
him ; and, on what authority that gentle- 
man makes such a claim ? 

Tue Eart or MAYO, in reply, said, he 
apprehended that all these arrangements 
would be altered by the Bill now before 
Parliament. 


NEW SOUTH WALES—TREASON 
FELONY ACT.—QUESTION. 
Mr. MAGUIRE said, he wished to ask 


the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, If a Copy of the Treason Felony 


| Act, lately passed by the Legislature of 
| the Colony of New South Wales, has been 


received by the Colonial Office; and, if 
so, whether there is any objection to lay a 
Copy of it upon the Table of the House, 
with any Despatch that may have accom- 
panied the same ? 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, in reply, that 
the Colonial Office had received a copy of 
the Treason Felony Act lately passed by 
the Legislature of New South Wales. It 
was chiefly copied from the Imperial Act; 
but it contained some provisions which ap- 
peared objectionable, and amendments had 
been recommended which would, he hoped, 
be adopted. It was inadvisable, therefore, 
at.present to lay it on the table. 


INDIA—REPORT OF THE MUNICIPAL 
COMMISSIONERS OF BOMBAY, 
QUESTION. 


Cotonen SYKES said, he would beg to 


vernment, after investigating the matter, | ask the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
were of opinion that they would not be au- | ther he has had transmitted to him officially 





thorized in recommending any enlargement 
of the grant, the results of the institution 
not being, in fact, of a satisfactory charac- 
ter. They were of opinion that provision for 
a cheap musical education should form part 
of our national system ; but, although the 
subject had engaged not a little of their 


the Report of the Municipal Commissioners 
| of Bombay for 1867 ; when the Statistics 
of India with Maps will be laid upon the 
{ Table; and, whether any arrangement has 
| been made for the more rapid issue of the 
| Sheets of India Atlas; and when the 
| next sheets will be issued ? 
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reply, said, he had not officially received a 
copy of the Report of the Municipal Com- 
missioners of Bombay for 1867. The 
India statistics were nearly ready, with 
the exception of certain Returns, respect- 
ing which further communications with 
India were required; and arrangements 


had been made for the issue of sheets of | 


the India Atlas by the Surveyor General 
of India. 
would shortly be made. 


CROPS IN CEYLON.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WATKIN said, he wished to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 


Whether the Colonial Office has been in- | 


formed of the failure of the Crops in 
Ceylon, and of the dying out of large 
numbers of the Native population; and, 


{COMMONS} 
Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, in | 


He believed some further issues | 


of Militia. — Question. 1756 
BATTA TO ARMY OF ABYSSINIA, 
QUESTION. 


| Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
| would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India, If it is the intention of the 
Government to place the troops who have 
‘served in Abyssinia on the same footing 
|as troops serving a campaign in India as 
regards batta, or extra pay? 

Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE : Sir, 
/@ communication has been received from 
| Sir Robert Napier, strongly recommending 
that batta should be given to the troops, 
Her Majesty’s Government, considering 
the great hardships the troops have under- 
gone in the campaign, and the great losses 
they have suffered from wear and tear, 
have accordingly decided to grant the 
troops six months’ batta, 


| 
| 
| 
} 
) 


whether it is proposed to institute any | 


inquiry, or to take any special measures | 


to meet the scarcity of food ? 


Mr. ADDERLEY said, in reply, that | 


no information had been received by the | 


Government of the failure of the crops in 
Ceylon, and of the dying of large numbers 
of the population. They had, however, 
heard of a great drought in the island; but 
it was not attended by the consequences 
suggested in the Question. 


CATTLE PLAGUE.—QUESTION. 

Sm J. CLARKE JERVOISE said, 
he wished to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Eduea- 
cation, Whether he is aware that a para- 
graph in Zhe Times of the 7th of Sep- 
tember, 1867, announced that the Inter- 
national Veterinary Congress held at 
Zurich— 


“ Determined to request the Russian Govern- 
ment to appoint an International Commission to 
consider the possibility of arresting the cattle 
plague in its place of origin, the Steppes of 
Russia ?” 


whether this determination was carried | 


out, and with what success; and, whether 
the Report of the Resolutions come to by 
by the Congress will be distributed ? 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU: I «sm 
not aware, Sir, of the paragraph in Zhe 
Times to which the hon. Baronet alludes; 
but have no doubt that such a paragraph 
would not have been inserted in that paper 
without good grounds for the statement. 


The matter does not come under the cog- | 


nizance of the Privy Council Office, and 


the inquiry should be directed to the Se- | 


eretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Colonel Sykes 


ARMY—QUARTERMASTERS OF 
MILITIA.—QUESTION, 


Cotone. KINGSCOTE said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, Why, considering the hardships to 
individuals and the inconvenience to Regi- 
ments from Quartermasters of Militia not 
being able to retire on a pension or retiring 
‘allowance, he cannot provide for such 
pension or retiring allowance in Vote No, 
27 of the present Army Estimates, and so 
jenable him to introduce a clause into the 
| Militia Pay and Clothing Bill to give effect 
for the future to such pension or allow- 
ance ; whether a Clause providing for 
pensions and retiring allowances was not 
always inserted in the Militia Pay and 
Clothing Acts prior to 1829, when Quar- 
termasters were no longer appointed to 
Militia Regiments, and why it should not 
have been re-inserted on their re-appoint- 
ment in 1854; and whether some Quar- 
termasters are not now receiving pen- 
) sions under the Acts passed before 1829 ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON, in reply, 
said, he was afraid it would not be in his 
power to provide pensions or retiring allow- 
ances to Quartermasters of Militia in the 
present Army Estimates. It would be very 
irregular to add a new item to the present 
| Estimates, and the only mode would be by 
introducing a Supplementary Estimate. 
The matter was certainly deserving of 
| consideration, and should receive it; but it 
was not sufficiently pressing to justify a 
Supplementary Estimate. 

Cotone. KINGSCOTE said, he wished 
| to know, Whether he understood the right 
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hon. Gentleman to undertake that the | for the Home Department, When the Re- 
matter should be provided for in the | port of the Marriage Law Commission will 
Estimates of next year? be laid before the House ? 

Si JOHN PAKINGTON: I am not; Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, in 
jn a position to give any promise on that | reply, that the Report of the Marriage 
subject. Law Commission was ready, and he hoped 


.,. | would be laid on the table before the end 
INDIA—FACILITIES FOR RELIGIOUS | of the Session. 
WORSHIP IN THE ARMY. 
QUESTION. ADMISSION OF FOREIGN CATTLE, 
Mr. O'REILLY said, he would beg to QUESTION. 
ask the Secretary of State for India, Wie-| arn, HORSFALL said, seeing that the 
ther - G . ry at es for I 2. ©%°! Order in Council for the admission of 
a Foreign Cattle into certain Ports in this 


“ Relative to providing a room in the lines of | Country specified that such Order was to 


European regiments in India to which the men : : 4 ye 
can resort for private reading and prayer, and for continue in force until ** the end of July, 
holding prayer meetings and other meetings of a | and no longer, he would beg to ask the 
similar character, and directing that a room of a | Vice President of the Council, Whether it 


suitable size, with such furniture as may be deemed | is the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
to fit it for the purposes above mentioned, shall be | rent to renew such Order—say for twelve 
considered one of the recognized requirements in | : 
the barracks of every British regiment or con- | ™onths, or at least until the assembly of 
siderable detachment of British troops; and, the new Parliament, except, of course, in 
further, that a residence would be assigned to a| the event of any case of the Cattle Disease 
scripture reader in the married quarters.” | arising ? 
Whether the rooms contemplated in the, Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU: Sir, it 
above Order will be available for the al is the intention of the Lords of the Council 
Catholic soldiers for similar purposes of | to continue the Order relating to the im- 
united and public prayer, and other devo- | portation of French and Spanish Cattle 
tional exercises consonant with their reli- | until after the meeting of the new Parlia- 
gion ; and, whether in eases where Roman | ment, unless the case alluded to by the 
Catholic soldiers comprise the majority, or | hon. Member should arise. 
other large portion of the troops, a resi- | 
dence will be assigned to a Roman Ca-| IRELAND—LAW OF PAWNBROKING. 
tholic catechist or religious teacher, as in | QUESTION. 
other cases to a Protestant scripture reader. | 
Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, | dag Sth, 
in reply, that an Order had been issued at » oe = a 
the instance of the Commander-in-Chief 
for India, in which it was stated that a 
room of suitable size should be considered 
one of the recognized necessities of Euro- 
pean regiments in India. As regarded the 
other part of the Question of the hon. 
Member, it rested altogether with the 
authorities in India ; but if the hon. Mem- 
ber would put the Question formally to 
him he would send it on to them. 
Mr. O'REILLY said, he wished toknow| PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
whether if such an application were made | HOUSE. 
it would be granted ‘ Mr. DISRAELI: I have now to move 
ag hodaiest dred pteaginrenr tt dag the revival.of the Standing Order recently 
Gatatiecosion of the Gaverner + Bnet of | agreed toon the subject of Morning Sittings, 
India } and which regulates our Sittings when we 
. | meet at two o’clock and adjourn at seven. 
MARRIAGE LAW COMMISSION. This Standing Order does not, however, 
interfere with our Sittings when for any 
—— | reason the House shall prefer to meet at 
Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, he | the usual hour of twelve and to adjourn at 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State | four. 


question of the law of pawnbroking in 
| Ireland was one of considerable difficulty 
and intricacy, and he could not promise 
| apy legislation on the subject in the pre- 
sent Session. If any vacancy occurred in 
the offices of pawnbrokers’ auctioneers 
| care would be taken that the appointment 
was made subject to such conditions as 
| Parliament might impose in any legislation 
| on the subject. 
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right hon. Gentleman as to the course of 
Public Business. 


Bill, the Seotch Reform Bill, and the 
Boundary Bill before any other measures. 


He understood the right hon. Gentleman to | 


say that he would put those Bills down on 
Government nights, so that they might 
arrive at the House of Lords with the 
least possible delay. 


He therefore wished to have some definite 
declaration from the right hon. Gentleman 
on the subject ; for with all respect for the 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. Horsfall), 
who had asked a Question of the noble 
Lord the Vice President of the Council 


(Lord Robert Montagu), that Minister was 


not the person to interrogate as to the 
Business of the House; he expressed 


hopes that something would come on— | 
| thought it was better, on the whole, to 


for instance, the Metropolitan Cattle Mar- 
ket Bill—when probably there was no 
chance of its doing so, causing great in- 
convenience to hon. Gentlemen who stayed 
there with the idea that the measure 


could be taken when it really could not. 
He desired also to remind the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) that in speak- | 
ing of the Electric Telegraphs Bill and 
the Metropolitan Cattle Market Bill he | 


used these words, “they are not for- 
mally withdrawn from the Paper.”” What 
was the meaning of that, except that 
substantially the Government did not really 
expect to pass them into law this Ses- 
sion, but desired to have them discussed, 
and perhaps made the foundation of legis- 
lation in some future year ? 

Mr. BOUVERIE thought that the 
matter more immediately before them was 
the making of arrangements for meetings 
of the House at two o’clock exactly con- 
formable to the meetings at twelve, only 
that, instead of their sitting till four and 
re-assembling at six, they should, when 
the Minister chose, meet at two and con- 
tinue to sit till seven. He understood 
the Prime Minister to say that the two 
fashions of holding Morning Sittings were 
still to go on together. Now that, he 
thought, would be a very inconvenient 
practice, and they would never know the 
day before a Morning Sitting whether it 
would be the pleasure of the Minister 
that they should meet at twelve and sit till 


Mr. Disraeli 


{COMMONS} 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he was| 
disposed to submit to the authority of the! 


The Prime Minister a/ 
few days ago made a definite declaration | 
that he intended to take the Irish Reform 


It was now intended, | 
as he understood, to interpose other busi- | 
ness before those Bills were gone on with. | 
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four, or meet at two and sit till seven. He 
believed that the arrangement for meeting 
at two and sitting till seven, unless where 
there was important Business fixed for the 
Evening Sitting, had worked very satisfac. 
torily ; but then they ought not to lave the 
two systems together. It should be under- 
stood—without any formal Motion on the 
subject—that if the House now agreed to 
the proposal to meet at two whenever the 


| right hon. Gentleman thought it necessary 


to have Morning Sittings, they should really 
meet at two, and not hark back to the 
twelve o’clock arrangement. 

Mr. DISRAELI: In answer to the 
Question of the right hon. Member for 
Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) I would observe 
that the Standing Order which I am now 
moving is precisely that which the House 
adopted last year. There is no change in 
it whatever. Last year we had the double 
system of two and twelve o’clock sittings, 
as might suit the convenience of the House, 
and no inconvenience was felt from that 
arrangement. Indeed, many Gentlemen 


have that alternative arrangement. For 
myself, if I am obliged, in the conduct of 
Government Business, to have recourse to 
a Morning Sitting — which I always, of 
course, do with regret-—I am in favour of 
two o’clock, as the hour of meeting. But 
last year there were Gentlemen who ob- 
jected to be deprived of the opportunity of 
meeting at twelve, if the House wished to 


|do so; and I therefore thought that in 
| reviving, as we probably should have to re- 


vive, the plan of Morning Sittings, it would 
be most prudent to follow exactly the pre- 
cedent of last year, which worked sucess- 
fully, and to adopt the Standing Order of 


| last Session without any change whatever. 


With respect to the Question of the right 
hon. Member for Ashton (Mr. Milner 
Gibson) as to the general course of Public 
Business, I may say that I am not at all 
aware that I have deviated from the gene. 
ral view I laid before the House some time 
ago. I then stated that the wish of the 
Government — of course, speaking gene- 
rally, as one must always do upon the con- 
duct of Business which touches so many 
measures of importance — was, that we 
should proceed with what I call the Sup- 
plementary Reform Bills, with as much 
despatch as possible. And I must say that 
we have proceeded with considerable des- 
patch ; that we have made very great ad- 
vances with those Bills; and I do not an- 


ticipate that any great delay is now pos- 
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sible with respect to any of them. But I; the Corrupt Practices Bill; and I think 
said, at the same time, that there were | we had better clear the Paper a little be- 
two measures before the House — namely, | fore we commence with that Bill. 

the Metropolitan Cattle Market Bill and 
the Electric Telegraphs Bill—upon which, 
for particular reasons, we wished to take | Resolved, That, unless the House shall other- 
the opinion of the House. Unfortunately, | Wise order, whenever the House shall meet at 


: : Two o'clock, the House will proceed with Private 
we have not had that opportunity, owing Business, Petitions, Motions for unopposed Re- 


to the debate the other day terminating in | turns, and leave of absence to Members, giving 
an unexpected manner. And therefore I | Notices of Motions, Questions to Ministers, and 
think the course that I have adopted to- | such Orders of the Day as shall have been ap- 
night is one more conducive than any pointed for the Morning Sitting. 


- . ) | Resolved, That on such days, if the business be 
other to a satisfactory result in the general | no¢ sooner disposed of, the House will suspend its 


despatch of Business in this House. Ori- | sitting at Seven o'clock; and at Ten minutes 
ginally, I had placed the Electric Tele- | before Seven o'clock, unless the House shall other- 
graphs Bill and the Metropolitan Cattle | wise order, Mr. Speaker shall adjourn the Debate 


5 : on any business then under discussion, or the 
Market Bill as the first two Orders of the | Chairman shall report Progress, as the case may 


Day ; but, in consequence of the strongly- | be, and no opposed business shall then be pro- 
expressed opinion of the House that we | ceeded with. 
should lose no time whatever in coming to | _ Resolved, That when such business has not been 
a virtual conclusion on the Irish Reform | ‘i8posed of at Seven o’clock, unless the House 
But we changed the Orders in deference shall otherwise order, Mr. Speaker (or the Chair- 
’ ; 5 | man, in ease the House shall be in Committee) 
to the wish of the House, and placed the | do leave the Chair, and the House will resume 
Representation of the People (Ireland) | its sitting at Nine o’clock, when the Orders of the 
Bill first on the Paper. I am not disposed | Day not disposed of at the Morning Sitting, and 
myself to think that Bill will take any | 22% Motion which was under discussion at Ten 
ope : ~ | minutes to Seven o’clock, shall be set down in the 
considerable time. We shall then proceed | Order Book after the other Orders of the Day. 
with the Electric Telegraphs Bill; and 1| Resolved, That whenever the House shall bo in 
have an idea, from all that reaches me, | Committee at Seven o’clock, the Chairman do 
that that measure also will not take any | Teport Progress when the House resumes its 
considerable time, but yet that the House | “""S: 
will arrive at a result which will be satis- | 
factory to those who are greatly interested 
in that subject. The other measure is one . 
in which Gentlemen take a very deep in- REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
terest, and I feel bound to give them an | (IRELAND) BILL—(Bu 71.) 
opportunity of expressing their opinions | (The Earl of Mayo, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Attorney 
upon it. But I have no doubt they will | General for Ireland.) 
adopt that concinnity of expression and} committer. [ Progress 15th June.] 
condensation of thought which becomes | Ouder for Coumnietes read. 
them. Therefore, I will not take that . : , . 
gloomy view of the state of Public Business | Bill considered in Committee. 
which the right hon. Member for Ashton (In the Committee.) 
does; but I regard it as being on the whole} Mr. DISRAELI said: I wish to take 
very satisfactory, and I think we shall be | the earliest opportunity of expressing the 
able to send the three Supplementary Re- | opinion of the Government respecting the 
form Bills up to the other House with | clauses of this measure which were post- 
gg pronptitude, : I therefore | poned the other night. I quite agree with 
jope the House will not change the ar-| many Gentlemen who spoke the other 
rangement I have this seater proposed, | evening on the subject, that it is by no 
which I believe is one that will much ad- | means expedient to disturb the distribution 
vance the course of Public Business. | of electoral power which exists unless there 
Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH asked, what|is a prospect of considerable advantage 
course was to be taken with respect to the | being obtained; and I also agree that the 
nae Practices at Elections wwe ? distribution of seats in Ireland could pro- 
R. DISRAELI: I have already said | bably not be very much changed, and that 
that when the three Maia chee Re- | no a great benest in eeuiodan the 
form Bills have passed this House | | representation could be secured thereby. 
should then consider what are the most | But, at the same time, taking a general 
efficacious means we can adopt to carry | view of the electoral system, and having 
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Motion agreed to. 
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to propose very extensive changes in Eng- | struction of our electoral system, that the 
land as to the distribution of seats, and | civic principle should have as much deve- 
some not unimportant changes of the same | lopment as we can give it, and I can only 


kind in Scotland, we did not wish to ap- 
pear unwilling to consider the case of Ire- 
land, although we knew it did not offer 
facilities for improvement in respect to the 
distribution of seats by any means equal 


to those presented by England and Seot- | 
We therefore gave our best atten- | 


land. 
tion to the subject, although the area was 
limited, and the means at our disposal com- 
paratively insignificant. I can assure the 
House, if it be necessary, that in the pro- 
ject which we brought forward, and the 
proposition which we made, we were not 
for a moment influenced by any considera- 
tion whatever of party interest. 


though there may be even in this House | 


some Members who are incredulous on the 
subject, I can say for myself and for my 
Colleagues that in regard to the distribu- 
tion of seats, not only in Ireland, but also 
in England and Scotland, we never have 
been influenced by petty and contracted 
views of that kind. I have always thought 
ita great mistake, when considering these 
questions, to attempt to carry out any ar- 
rangement which could not fairly be justi- 
fied, with the short-sighted notion of its 
serving some party interest or connection; 


because I have lived long enough to know | 


that the opinions of individuals change ina 
very remarkable manner, that Liberal Peers 
sometimes become Conservative, and, I am 


sorry to say, decided Conservatives some- | 
times become very ultra-Liberals. There- | 


fore, the only consideration with us has been 


whether we could practically propose any | 
changes which would really improve and | 
I flatter | 


strengthen the representation. 
myself that, as far as England and Scot- 
land are concerned, the results at which 
this House has arrived have greatly had 


that effect. With regard to our proposition | 
in respect to Ireland, I regret to say that | 


it seems to have found very little favour on 
either side of the House. 


dissatisfaction. 
rally, among those Gentlemen who are con- 
nected with Ireland a feeling that the bo- 


rough representation should not be de-| 


creased. But we must, at the same time, 
see that the borough representation in that 
country has not that robust character which 


prevails in England and, to a certain de- | 


gree, in Scotland. At the same time, it is 
a consideration of great importance that it 
should be a primary object, in the re-con- 


Mr, Disraeli 


And, al- | 


I am perfectly | 
aware what the cause is of that general | 
There exists, very natu- | 


| say that I trust the increasing prosperity 
| of Ireland will develop that urban character 
with so much force in time that we shall 
have a representation of the urban interest 
‘more satisfactory than at present. But, 
under all the cireumstances of the case, 
feeling that it would be unwise to make 
changes unless there was a general opinion 
that a great improvement would occur, and 
great advantage to the community accrue, 
Her Majesty’s Government are not disposed 
| to insist on the postponed Clauses 10, 1], 
; and 12, and therefore I shall beg leave to 
; move that they be omitted. In doing so] 
| believe we shall be taking that course which 
| will, on the whole, be most agreeable to 
the general feeling of the House, and be 
facilitating the progress of Public Busi- 
‘ness, With respect to the other clauses 
| which have been postponed., my noble 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland (the 
| Earl of Mayo) will take the earliest oppor- 
| tunity of stating what we propose to do in 
| reference to them, and when they are dis- 
| posed of we can proceed with the new 
clauses. 
Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Application of Act). 


Tue Eart or MAYO suggested to the 
| right hon. Member for Louth (Mr. C. 
| Fortescue) who had a Notice on the Paper 
providing for the union of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity with the University of Dublin for 
the purpose of returning a Member to 
Parliament, that it would be more conve- 
nient that he should put his proposition in 
the shape of a substantive Motion. With 
that view he begged to move the omission 
in the clause of all the words after the 
word “only.” If the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Motion should not be carried, those 
words might be re-inserted on the Report. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
accordingly moved the omission of the 
words. 

Mr. FAWCETT contended that there 
was no reason why the right hon. Member 
for Louth should not proceed with the 
clause of which he had given notice— 
| namely, that the Dublin University and 
| the Queen’s University in Ireland should 
return two Members to serve in Parlia- 
| ment. 
| Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
| said, he had no intention to withdraw his 
| clause in reference to University repre- 
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sentation in Ireland, and should bring 
it up. 

Words omitted, 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, 

Clause 9 struck out. 


Clause 10 (Disfranchisement of certain 
Borouglis). 

Tue Eart or MAYO moved that the 
clause be omitted from the Bill. 

Mr. J. GOLDSMID entered his protest 
against the policy which was proposed, 
and wanted to know upon what principle 
the small boroughs of England had been 
sacrificed, while those of Ireland were not 
to be molested? In Ireland, too, the 
boroughs were much smaller than in Eng- 
land ; and in the former country Kings- 
town was the only borough with more than 
10,000 inhabitants which was not repre- 
sented in Parliament. If these small 
boroughs in Ireland remained represented 
this would furnish a reason why the new 
Parliament should interfere with the Re- 
form measures. The matter of Reform 
had been left much in the hands of the 
House, and he hoped that the House would 
take upon itself to disfranchise the small 
boroughs in Ireland. He should oppose 
the omission of the clause. 

Mr. PIM said, he was well pleased that 
the Government scheme of re-distribution 
was given up, as he considered it a very 
bad one. He particularly objected to the 
transfer of representation from the boroughs 
to the counties; but, as he understood from 
the speech of the Prime Minister, that all 
idea of such a transfer was now abandoned, 
he would merely say, that, while the pro- 
portion of county representatives in Eng- 
land was only 37 per cent of the whole, 
it was in Ireland at present 62 per cent 
of the whole; and, under these circum- 
stances, he thought it a most extraordinary 
proposition to increase the number of 
country gentlemen, imbued with the same 
ideas and class prejudices, whichever party 
they might belong to, and close up so 
many of the avenues by which the trading 
and professional classes obtain access to 
the House. The line of 5,000 which had 
been adopted in England was no rule for 
Ireland. The small boroughs were, iu 
fact, quite as independent as some of the 
larger ones. Mallow was quite as respec- 
table as Athlone, and although the borough 
of Carrickfergus had a population exceed- 
ing 9,000 there were really only 4,028 
persons in the town. It was in fact a 
small county. The only way, in his opinion, 
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|to render the small boroughs independent 
}was to group them. This had been re. 
sorted to in Scotland and in Wales, and 
| with success. English Members disliked 
ithe idea of grouping, and it appeared to 
be unpopular in Ireland also, but the 
| Scotch and Welsh Members thought well 
of it. In fact, it was disliked by those 
who knew nothing about it practically, and 
approved by those who had experience of 
lits working. Sir Hugh Cairns (now Lord 
Cairns), although opposing its adoption in 
England in 1866, had stated that when 
adopted in Scotland and Wales, ‘‘ the ob- 
| ject was to secure a borough representation, 
| and that there could not have been such a 
| representation at that time in Wales except 
| by aggregating the towns which form these 
groups.”’ Mr. Gladstone had also defended 
grouping as a “real Reform,” conducing 
to independence and purity of election. He 
| (Mr. Pim) had put on the Notice Paper, a 
plan of grouping. He did not expect that 
plan to be adopted, because he thought 
any plan to be acceptable to the House 
must emanate from the Government; but 
| he had suggested that plan in order to 
| show the effects of grouping if done on a 
| large scale. By that plan 200,000 persons 
| would be added to the total population of 
| the cities and boroughs of Ireland, and the 
borough electors would be increased by 
‘about 10,000. This would strengthen 
these constituencies and take away any 
| plausible excuse for transferring Members 
from boroughs to counties. Grouping was, 
in his opinion, the best mode of strengthen- 
ing the borough representation of Ireland, 
and rendering it independent ; but even as 
it now stood, if you will disfranchise the 
small boroughs, there were several large 
towns unrepresented. The claims of Kings- 
town were universally admitted, and there 
was Queenstown, and Fermoy, and Nenagh 
in the South, and Newtownards, and 
Lurgan, and Portadown in the North. 
Why not give Members to these towns 
instead of to the counties? It was not 
well to act in so important a matter in the 
total absence of any expression of public 
opinion, and there was no such expression 
in Ireland at present. In fact, the thoughts 
of the people of Ireland were so engrossed 
with the important question which had 
| lately been brought before them, that they 
thought of nothing else. Therefore, while 
he regretted much that the City of Dublin 
should not get the third Member to which 
its population and its position as the capital 
fully entitled it, and while he thought a 
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proper re-distribution of seats was of great 
importance, he could not regret that the 
Government plan had been withdrawn. 
Before sitting down he must advert to the 
claims of Ireland to an increased number 
of Members. If the whole number of 658 
was divided among the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom, it would be one Member 
for 44,000 persons nearly. 
give 132 Members as the proportion for 
Ireland. But even comparing Ireland 
with Scotland, Scotland had got seven ad- 
ditional Members this Session, making up 
the total to sixty, which was ten less than 


Parliamentary 


their proportion according to population— | 
but, taking Scotland at sixty, Ireland would, | 


on the same scale, be entitled to 113; so 


that we were now eight Members deficient | 


of what we were entitled to on a com- 
parison with Scotland. If some of these 
were given to us, the strong claims of the 
county of ‘Cork to be divided into two 
ridings, with two Members each, might 
very properly be acceded to, as ought also 
those of the city of Dublin, and the town 
of Belfast. Mr. Gladstone, in the late de- 


bate respecting the county of Sutherland, | 
had stated that ‘‘ the principle of our re- | 
presentation is founded on the basis of 


population,” and surely if this be a good 
argument for maintaining the property of 
a Duke, it is equally valid to support the 
claims of a nation. 


CotoneL GREVILLE-NUGENT said, 


he was opposed to the re-distribution | 


scheme of the Government, and he was 
glad it had been withdrawn. There was 
no doubt that the case of Ireland was dif- 
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| Clause 16 (Members holding certain 
Offices not to vacate Seats on Acceptance 
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of another Office). 

Tue Eart or MAYO proposed to omit 
| this clause, and to make provision for it 
} in the Registration Bill. 

Clause struck out. 


| Clauses 17 and 25 struck out. 


This would 


| Tne Eart or MAYO proposed to insert 
| the following clause after Clause 26 :— 


(In certain boroughs, occupiers of lands, &e., 
the owners of which are now rated, shall be en- 
titled to be registered if the rate due for the year 

| 1868 has been paid before the first day of July.) 
“In the Boroughs of Dublin, Cork, Limerick, 
Belfast, and Waterford, every man who would be 
entitled to be registered at the next Registration 
of Parliamentary Voters, under the provisions of 
| section three of this Act, in respect of the occu- 
| pation of lands, tenements, or hereditaments (for 
which the owner at the time of the passing of this 
| Act is liable to be rated to the poor rate instead 
of the occupier), if he had been rated to the poor 
rate in respect of the said premises and had duly 
paid the said poor rate, shall, notwithstanding 
that he has not been so rated, be entitled to be 
registered at the next Registration of Parliamen- 
| tary Voters, subject to the following condition :— 
That all poor rates in respect of the said premises 
which have become payable after the first day of 
July, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-seven, 
and before the first day of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-eight, have been duly 
paid on or before the first day of July, one thou- 
| sand eight hundred and sixty-eight.” 


Clause brought up, and read a first 
time. 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
thought the clause very objectionable. 
Those persons in the five largest cities in 


| Ireland had been hitherto exempted from 


ferent from that of England, as there were | 
not so many populous boroughs and large | the payment of rates that were usually 
cities; but so far as such claims for re- | paid by eceupiers. He objected to remove 
presentation existed, they ought to be | the burden of paying these rates from the 


satisfied. The population of Londonderry 
was 20,875, and it had only one Member, 
whilst Galway, with 25,000 inhabitants, 
had two. 

Captain HAYTER condemned the 
course taken by the Government in dis- 
franchising a number of English boroughs, 
while they allowed such places as Mallow, 
Kinsale, Downpatrick, Dungannon, Portar- 
lington, and Cashel to be represented. By 
adopting this course they forfeited all claim 


to be considered Reformers, and he was | 


sure the first question for the new Parlia- 
ment would be that of re-distributiou of 
seats in the three countries. 

Clause struck out. 


Clauses 11 and 12 struck out. 
Mr. Pim 


| owners to the occupiers. He thought the 
| payment of rates should not be enforced 
| the first year. 

Mr. Serseant BARRY said, he ob- 
| jected to the clause on the ground that it 
| made the possession of the franchise in the 
| five boroughs, as regarded occupiers below 
| £8, depend upon an act being done by 
| other persons over whom the persons af- 
| fected could have no possible control. 
| And, further, it required that the rates 
| should be paid by the lst of July, though 
| it was perfectly certain that the Bill itself 

could not become law by that time. He 
would propose, as an Amendment, to leave 
out all the words in the clause after 
| ** Waterford,”” and insert others which 
would give the vote in the first year with- 
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out the payment of the last rate. It ap- 
peared to him that this would meet the 
justice of the case, 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that the clause was drawn up precisely on 
the same model and contained the same 
provisions as the clause which it was pro- 
posed to insert in the Boundary Bill for 
England. The principle of all the Bills 
was that no person was entitled to be re- 
gistered in respect of the occupation fran- 
chise unless he had been rated and had 
paid his rates; but, as in certain cases 
there were some occupiers who could not 
have the opportunity of paying the rates, 
it would be impossible, if some indulgence 
were not given, that they could vote this 
year. If, however, the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman were adopted, 
the electors in question would have an ad- 
vantage over other people. 

Mr. MONSELL urged that it was alto- 
gether unfair to put it in the power of an- 
other person, who might be of different 
polities, to deprive his tenants of their 
votes by not paying the rates. 

Tue Eart or MAYO said, that the Ist of 
July was the last day for paying the rates, 
and he believed that the rates were all paid 
by this time. The fact was, it was not in 
the power of any landlord to disfranchise his 
tenants, because everything the landlord 
had was liable for the rates, and it was not 
to be conceived that he would subject him- 
self to penalties for the sake of depriving 
his tenants of the right to vote. 
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own control, and he did not wish to place 
any unnecessary obstacle in the way of 
their getting upon the register. He thought 
the object in view might be obtained by 
adopting the former part of his clause, and 
omitting the condition that rates payable 
between the Ist of July, 1867, and the Ist 
of January, 1868, should have been duly 
paid before the lst of July next. 


Clause read a second time, and ordered 
to stand part of the Bill. 


Mr. Serseant BARRY moved to amend 
the clause by striking out all the words 
after the word ‘“* Waterford ”’ in line 1, in 
order to insert the following words :— 


“ So far as regards the year one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-eight, and so far as regards any 
subsequent year until a new rate shall have been 
made and a register of voters formed in respect 
of such rate, the occupiers of lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments in the Boroughs of Dublin, 
Cork, Limerick, Belfast, and Waterford, respec- 
tively, rated at the net annual value of less than 
eight pounds and more than four pounds, shall be 
entitled to be put on the register of voters, and 
to vote for the Election of Members of Parlia- 
ment for such Boroughs respectively, notwith- 
standing that in the last rate for the time being 
the immediate lessor of such lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments shall have been rated in re- 
spect thereof, and notwithstanding that any rates 
made on such immediate lessor shall remain un- 
paid.” 


Clause brought up, and read a first time. 


Toe Fart or MAYO said, he would 
agree to the clause if it was understood to 


‘apply only to the rate that had been 
Mr. SULLIVAN said, that he held in |} 


struck, and not to futurerates. He should, 


his hand a letter which stated that a large | however, prefer to have the words of his 


amount of rates due by landlords in Dublin 
remained unpaid up to yesterday. If that 
were the case, was it not a monstrous 
thing that a landlord, by keeping the rates 
unpaid until the 2nd of July, might have 
it in his power to deprive his tenants of 
their votes ? 

Mr. SYNAN argued that no principle 
was at stake, since the operation of the 
Amendment would expire on the Ist of 
January next, and that it would be unjust 
to deprive oceupiers of their votes in con- 
sequence of the act of their landlords. 

Tue Eart oF MAYO said, he was pre- 
pared to agree to the proposal of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Serjeant 
Barry) on the understanding that it ap- 
plied only to the rate which had just been 
struck, and not to any future one. He 
admitted that there was some force in the 
argument that persons might otherwise be 
disfranchised through causes beyond their 





own clause, which, without the condition 
appended, would carry out the intention of 
the hon. and learned Member. 

Mr. Serseant BARRY said, it would 
be necessary, either in this Bill or in the 
new Registration Act, to provide machi- 
nery for having the names of these occu- 
piers furnished to the proper authority, so 
that they might be placed on the register. 

Tae Eart or MAYO said, the matter 
would receive his attention. 

Mr. Senseant GASELEE said, he did 
not know whether Members sitting below 
the Gangway were supposed to take any 
part in the debate ; but for the last half 
hour there had been such a conversational 
tone maintained between the Gentlemen 
on either side of the table that not one 
word had been heard below the Gangway. 
Hon. Members sitting there did not know 
what was the Question before the House, 
for the Bill had been so altered that they 
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did not know whether it was the Irish or | 700 or 800 graduates within the very ample 
Scotch Reform Bill. If right hon. Gentle- | representation of the University of Dublin, 
men would condescend to direct their not} He used the word “ ample”’ advisedly, as 
very powerful voices to below the Gang- | would be seen by comparing the University 
way, instead of looking so complacently | constituencies of the three Kingdoms. By 
upon one another, hon. Members in that/ a Parliamentary Return it appeared that 
part of the House would be able to take | the constituency of the University of Ox- 
part in the debate. If this were the Irish | ford consisted of 4,190 voters, being one 
Reform Bill, it was a mere farce to go on | Member to 2,095 electors. The University 
with it, for the re-distribution scheme had | of Cambridge consisted of 5,440, being one 
been given up. [** Question.””] He had, | Member to 2,720 voters. The University 
with the help of the Scotch Members, dis- | of Dublin consisted of only 1,870 electors, 
franchised the small boroughs in England, | or one Member to 935 voters. This was 
and he wished to do a similar good for| within nine of the number of the voters of 
Ireland. [** Question.’’] Dublin University in 1834, when two Mem- 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Question is} bers, instead of one, were given to the 
not the disfranchisement of any boroughs University. In the London University in 
in Ireland. The Question is “‘ That the | 1866 the number of graduates of Convoca- 
clause, as amended, be added to the Bill.”’| tion standing was 1,700. He contended, 

Mr. Serseant GASELEE said, it was | therefore, that there was ample room within 
no wonder he did not know what the Ques- | the Irish University representation for the 
tion was. The exertion of hon. Members | admission of the respectable body of under. 
in speaking so low must have been very | graduates whose cause he was then plead. 
great, and they would doubtless require | ing, and also ample room for an increased 
some rest, and he would therefore propose | number of graduates, both ia the one Uni- 
that the Chairman should report Progress. | versity and the other, even supposing the 
He would not press his Motion ; but he | changes that were now mooted were carried 
hoped that hon. Members would not speak | into effect. Dublin University had the ad- 
so low. vantage of great historical renown, magni- 
‘ tude, and importance ; but there was much 

Clause, as amended, added to the Bill. less difference between it and the Queen’s 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE | University than was commonly supposed. 
said, he had now to propose a new clause | Neither of the Irish Universities could be 
of some importance in connection with | said in the main to be, like those of Oxford 
University representation. In doing so he | and Cambridge, Universities on the col- 
was actuated by no unfriendly feeling to- | legiate footing. The Queen’s Colleges 
wards the University of Dublin, but rather | were not, in the Oxford sense, Colleges for 
the reverse, his object being to strengthen | residence. Trinity College, Dublin, which 
and improve the University representation | was deemed to exist on the Oxford collegi- 
and at the same time remove a grievance | ate footing, comprised but a very small 
which was now felt by between 700 and | portion of the undergraduates of Dublin 
800 qualified graduates in not possessing | University. The total number of under- 
a share in the University representation | graduates in the University of Dublin in 
of Ireland. The graduates in the Queen’s | the year 1851-2 was 1,217. Of these only 
University would have preferred a separate | 118 resided in the College ; 581 more lived 
representative in that House; and when he|in Dublin and its suburbs, and attended 
was a Member of the late Government he | lectures, and the remainder, 518, resided 
had the pleasure of making a proposal that | elsewhere, and merely came up for the 
they should elect a third University Mem- | examinations. In Michaelmas Term, 1851, 
ber for Ireland. This proposal was, how-| the total number of students attending 
ever, made in connection with very exten- | lectures was 411; of whom only 313 
sive changes proposed to be made in the | were allowed credit for attendance. In 
Queen’s University in Ireland, the intention | Hilary Term, 1852, the number was 361, 
being to place it on a wider basis, and to| and in Trinity Term, 1852, it was 196. 
make it, in fact, a kind of London Univer- | The smallness of the number arose from 
sity for Ireland. He should not feel justi- the fact that degrees in Arts in the Uni- 
fied in renewing that proposal on the pre- | versity of Dublin could be obtained by 
sent occasion. The Committee had no/| examinations only. Thus, the Univer- 
scheme of distribution of seats before them, | sity of Dublin, as far as it performed the 
and he would now ask them to admit these | functions of a collegiate University like 


Mr, Serjeant Gaselee 
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Oxford and Cambridge, provided for the! while removing the grievances under which 
a body of Irish graduates now laboured, 
would strengthen the University represen- 
tation of Ireland by adding to it some of 
the best educated men of the country. With 
these views he confidently moved his clause. 


discipline and residence of only 118 of its | 
undergraduates, while with respect to 518 | 
it was on the footing of the Queen’s Col- | 
leges or the Scotch Universities ; and in 
regard to 581, it was upon the footing of , 
London University, giving degrees solely | 
on the passing of certain stated examina- 
tions, and not requiring either attendance 
at lectures or residence in College. There 
was no such violent contrast between the 
two Irish Universities as that which was 
last year described as existing between 
the Universities of London and Durham ; 
and the parallel was much stronger between 
them and the Scotch Universities, which 
had just been united for the purposes of 
Parliamentary representation. Last year 
they gave London University one Member, 
while Dublin University now enjoyed two. 
Again, London University and the Scotch 
Universities having now received Parlia- 
mentary representation, the want of such 
representation would now be felt by the 
Queen’s University in Ireland as a much 
greater disadvantage and grievance than 
heretofore. There were other proposals on 
the Paper for attaining the same end as he 
contemplated, Among them was the pro- 
posal of the hon. and learned Baronet (Sir 
Colman O’Loghlen), which he believed 
would not be pressed, for depriving the Uni- 
versity of Dublin of one seat and giving it to 
the Queen’s University. That wasa more 
violent plan than his, and not likely to be 
as acceptable. Then the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) proposed the group- 
ing of certain small Irish boroughs in order 
to obtain an additional seat for the repre- 
sentative of the Irish Universities. The 
plan of grouping having, however, been given 
up, that proposal was out of the question, 
and his own proposal was, he thought, the 
most natural mode of doing some justice to 
that body of Irish graduates which could be 
suggested, Although, no doubt, they would 
prefer separate representation, yet they 
would admit that his plan was not unim- 
portant to their academical interests. It 
would increase the dignity of the Queen’s 
University, while it would also improve the 
University representation of Ireland gene- 
rally. It would likewise considerably 
strengthen the lay element in the consti- 


tuency, a matter of no slight importance; | 


and it would compel the Members for the 
Universities to take into account the opi- 
nions and interests of a wider and much 
more varied class than they had now to 
consider. He believed that his proposal, 


Clause (In all future Parliaments the 
University of Dublin and the Queen’s 
University in Ireland shall jointly return 
two Members to serve in Parliament for said 
Universities,)—( Mr. Chichester Fortescue,) 
—brought up, and read the first time. 


Tue Eart or MAYO said, it seemed 
to have been agreed, by the almost general 
consent of the Committee, not to entertain 
now any question with regard to the re- 
distribution of seats; but the Amendment 
was a proposal for re-distribution. It was 
one of an objectionable character; for it 
was like a proposal to join the London 
University with one of the older Universi- 
ties for the purpose of representation, and 
such a proposal, when made last year, did 
not find much favour, while the proposal 
to join Durham University to that of Lon- 
don was opposed by the Liberal party. The 
Amendment proposed to join for the pur- 
poses of representation two bodies that 
were essentially distinct—which had dif- 
ferent opinions upon almost every subject ; 
and whose combination could produce no- 
thing but discord. The strongest argument 
against the proposal was that it was not 
demanded by anyone connected with these 
two bodies. A distinguished and influen- 
tial member of Convocation of the Queen’s 
University had written to him— 

“The project of uniting the constituencies of 
the two Universities as proposed was discussed 
among ourselves the other day at a committee of 
Convocation, and unanimously condemned. I do 
not think a single voice was raised in its favour. 
We should nominally have two representatives 
who would virtually represent another institu- 
tion.” 

He had always entertained the opinion that 
if it were possible it would be desirable to 
bestow Parliamentary representation on the 
Queen’s University, and he would have 
proposed to give it in the re-distribution 
scheme which had been submitted to the 
House but for the pressing claims of the 
large populations. In any future scheme 
the claims of the Queen’s University must 
be considered. It would now give a con- 
stituency of 880, but in a few years it may 
be expected that the increase of Members 
would give a large and independent consti- 
tuency. The present arrangements with 
regard to the qualifications for voters for 
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the Dublin University were not altogether | for except to be the adherents and mouth. 


satisfactory. The voter must be an M.A., 


pieces of the Church about to be destroyed ; 


and pay £5 for registration and £9 10s. | One of its Members was a steady opponent 
on taking the degree, so that it cost £15 | of every measure which had for its object 


to become a voter of the University. Hence 
the disparity between the roll of Masters 
and that of electors, the latter containing 
1,870 names, and the former the names of 
1,496 additional who did not possess the 
franchise. He was empowered by the 
authorities of the University to say he 
should be prepared, when the Registration 
Bill was before the House, to make an 
alteration in the system which had hitherto 
prevailed in the University of Dublin. He 
would propose a clause to give the fran- 
chise to every M.A. on taking his degree, 


civil and religious liberty—[‘* No!’”]—and 
the other was the Law Adviser of a Tory 


| Government — the fourth in succession, 


** All honourable men’’ doubtless ; but if 
the University of Dublin rested its claims 


(to representation upon the fact that it 


| was broken up the better. 


always sent here a mouthpiece of the Irish 
Church and a Law Officer of a Tory Go- 
vernment, the sooner that confederation 
If the proposal 
was to give a representative to the Queen’s 


| University he should oppose it, believing 


without requiring as a condition the pay- | 


ment of any registration fee. 


The list of | 


M.A.’s would then be the electoral roll. | 
| that the representative should neither be 


Seeing that the Board of Trinity College 
were prepared to make so large a conces- 
sion, and that neither University favoured 
the Amendment, he hoped the Committee 
would pause before adopting it, for it would 
not add to the weight of the representation 
of Trinity College, nor meet the case of 
the younger institution. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he wholly dis- 


sented from the position of the noble Lord, | 


that because the Government had aban- 
doned their scheme of re-distribution they 
were not to form any new constituency. A 
more miserable confession of pusillanimity 
had never proceeded from a Treasury 
Bench. But how did that confession con. 
trast with the spirit of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the Head of the Government at 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall the night before, 
in which, describing the magnificence of 
the edifice the Government had reared, and 
the new system of Parliamentary Reform 
which was to leave its stamp of glory on 
their names for ever, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman spoke of ‘‘a political settlement 
which has successfully reconciled the tradi- 
tions of our ancient country and the re- 
quirements of modern times.’” The Go- 
vernment had abstained from interfering 
about six miserable boroughs, which, taken 
altogether, would not make one good con- 
stituency. The noble Lord laid the whole 
stress of his case on the fact that Trinity 
College did not wish for that which was 
proposed, Of course it did not, for it was 
one of the closest corporations ever known. 
What was it except the representative of 
that Established Church which we were 
determined to do away with? What were 
the Members for Trinity College chosen 


The Earl of Mayo 


that there ought to be but one University 
degree in Ireland, to be conferred alike on 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, and which 
would stamp those who obtained it; and 


necessarily Protestant, Roman Catholic, or 
Presbyterian ; but one representing the 
intellectual eminence of Ireland. This 
proposal had the true ring and stamp of 


| Liberalism upon it, and he trusted that 


everyone would vote for it as giving a fair 
representation to the intellectual genius of 
Ireland, 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Warren), in opposing 
this Motion, said, he did so far more in the 
interests of the Queen’s University than 


‘in that of the University which he repre- 


sented. If the constituencies of the two 


| Universities were joined there would be an 
| overwhelming preponderance of electoral 


strength in the University of Dublin ; but 
you would introduce an element of discord 
and of rivalry; the greater University, 
triamphing over the smaller one, would 
make itself obnoxious to it, and feelings of 


{antagonism which did not now exist be- 


tween the two institutions would be sure 
to prevail. Another objection was that, 
the Queen’s University being thus over- 
borne in election contests, the governing 
body. of that University would be under 
a constant temptation to increase the num- 
ber of its members by lowering the stan- 
dard of its degree. In short, nothing was 
to be gained by giving to the graduates of 
the Queen’s University that which they 
were unwilling to take, and, indeed, were 
wise enough to disclaim. No petition had 
been presented in favour of this proposal ; 
no meeting had been held in support 
of it; it was the proposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. C. Fortescue), and 
his alone. The Queen’s University desired 
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to have a Member of its own, and he hoped 
the day would come when it would have 
one. 

Question put, ‘That the said Clause} 
be read a second time.” | 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 173 ; 

Noes 183: Majority 10. 


Mr. FAWCETT said, he understood 
that the Government were not averse, | 
while opposing the gronping together the 
University of Dublin and the Queen’s 
University, to give the latter representa- 
tion. He himself, indeed, did not think 
that the proposal which had just been 
rejected was the best for giving effect to 
that object, and he would therefore move 
that Portarlington, the smallest borough | 
in Ireland, be disfranchised, and the seat | 
taken from it conferred on the Queen’s| 
University. 

Toe CHAIRMAN informed the hon. } 
Gentleman that he must put his proposal 
in the shape of a clause. 

CotoneL FRENCH then rose to move a 
clause which stood on the Paper in his 
name, but was interrupted by 

Mr. FAWCETT, who asked the Chair- | 
man to be good enough to inform him in ) 
what terms his Motion should be couched 
to render it formal ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The proper way for 
the hon. Member to proceed is to frame 
a clause giving effect to his intentions. 
He can then move the second reading of 
that clause. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that by the as- 
sistance of a Friend a clause embodying his 
views had been placed in the hands of the 
Chairman. He begged, therefore, to move 
that it be now read a second time. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the clause 
was not ready when the hon. Member for 
Brighton concluded his speech, and that 
the hon. Member for Roscommon (Colonel 
French) had just risen to move a clause of 
which Notice had been given. Under these 
circumstances the hon. Member for Ros- 
common would have the right to move his 
clause first; but the hon. Member for 
Brighton would be at liberty to move his 
clause afterwards. 

Mr. FAWCETT thereupon stated that | 
he should move his clause as soon as he} 
had an opportunity of doing so. 

CotoneL. FRENCH again rose for the 
purpose of moving his Amendment, when 

Tae CHAIRMAN pointed out that the 
convenient course had been usually adopted 
in Committee of considering the new clauses 
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in the order in which they stood upon the 
Paper. On the present occasion, however, 
the clause of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Louth (Mr. C. Fortescue) had 
been taken first, under circumstances which 
the Committee would remember. But, as 
that had been disposed of, it was natural 
to revert to the ordinary course of taking 
the clauses as they stood upon the Paper ; 
and therefore the hon. Member could not 
move his clause first, except by the com- 
mon consent of Gentlemen who had clauses 
ou the Paper preceding his. If those Gen- 
tlemen wished to move their clauses first 
they were at liberty to do so. The first 
clause on the Paper was that of the hon. 
Member for Athlone (Mr. Rearden). 

Mr. REARDEN said, he would not 
press the clause which stood in his name. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER rose to move 
the clause of which he had given notice. 
Its object was to assimilate the law of 
England and that of Ireland with respect 
to the expenses of clerks of the peace. In 
England the clerks of the peace were en- 
titled not only to be repaid the sums ex- 
pended by them, but were also entitled to 
reasonable remuneration for their time and 
trouble in performing the services and 
duties imposed upon them in regard to the 
registration of voters. This was not the 
case in Ireland, and he therefore begged to 
move the following clause :— 


(Definition of the word “ expenses.” ) 

“The word ‘expenses’ contained in section 
seventy of the Act of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth years of the reign of Her present Majesty, 
chapter sixty-nine, shall be deemed to and shall 
include and apply to all proper and reasonable 
fees and charges of any clerk of the peace of, or 
acting for, any county, county of a city, or county 
of a town, or by any clerk of the peace of, or act- 
ing in or for, any borough situate in a county at 
large, to be hereafter made or charged by him in 
any year for his trouble, care, and attention in the 
performance of the services and duties imposed 
upon him by the said Act or by this Act, in addi- 
tion to any money actually paid or distributed by 
him for, or in respect of, any such service or 
duties as aforesaid.” 


Mr. G. MORRIS seconded the Motion. 
The justice of the case required that these 
officers should be paid. 


Clause brought up, and read a first 
time. 


Tae Eart or MAYO said, he was un- 
able to assent to the insertion of the clause 
which related to the clerks of the peace 
for all the counties in Ireland. Those 
gentlemen were already remunerated suffi- 
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ciently for the work they performed, the 
arrangements as regards their duties in 
connection with the electoral lists having 
been settled by the Act of 1850. He had 
not heard that there was any indisposition 
on the part of gentlemen to fill vacancies 
when they occurred, through a feeling that 
the remuneration was insufficient. He 
thought there was no ground whatever for 
making an addition to the local taxation 
by increasing the remuneration of this 
particular class of officers. 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN regretted 
that the noble Earl (the Earl of Mayo) 
would not agree to the clause, as, in his 
opinion, there ought to be no difference 
made in this respect between England and 
Ireland. If the salary were only one-half 
its present amount there would be the same 
number of applications for the situations 
when vacant. 

Lorp JOHN BROWNE reminded the 
House that the question of the remunera- 
tion of clerks of the peace in Ireland had 
been under the consideration of the Grand 
Jury Committee upstairs, who, if those 
officers were not sufficiently paid already, 
would, in all probability recommend the in- 
crease of their salaries. 

Mr. VANCE thought that, as additional 
duties would be imposed on the clerks of 
the peace by this Bill, they were fairly 
entitled to additional remuneration. 

Mr. BRADY asked why those gentle- 
men should not be compensated for the 
additional duties placed upon them ? 

Mr. Serveant ARMSTRONG said, he 
saw no objection to giving power to the 
Grand Juries, whose interest it was to 
keep down the county expenditure, to con- 
sider whether or not some reasonable al- 
lowance should be made to the clerks of 
the peace in consideration of the extra 
duties imposed on them. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Warren), observed, if 
the Amendment should be carried the 
clerks of the peace in Ireland would be 
entitled to an increase of salary, and from 
the inquiries which he had made he saw 
no reasonable ground for additional pay- 
ment. 

Mr. SYNAN doubted whether the pre- 
sentments of the Grand Jury would be com- 
pulsory under the Act of Parliament. 

Mr. BAGWELL said, he did not be- 
lieve there was any class of officers in 
Ireland who deserved less to have an 
increase of salary. It was generally a 
complete sineeure, and the holders of the 
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| office got deputies to discharge the duties, 
to whom they paid a small salary. 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, he could not 
see that the salaries of these gentlemen 
ought to be at all increased. The exact 
salaries were fixed at a time when the 
criminal duties to be discharged were very 
much greater. The salary now remained 
the same, though the duties had been 
much diminished. 

Mr. BARROW contended that the 
clerks of the peace were entitled to addi- 
tional emoluments for increased duties. 

Lorpv JOHN BROWNE said, if the 
salary of the clerks of the peace was to 
be increased, so also should that of the 
clerks of the unions, as the increased 


Reform— 


duties would equally fall upon them. 


Clause withdrawn. 


Sm GEORGE BOWYER intimated 
‘that he should again propose the clause in 
the event of the Motion of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Roscommon (Colonel 
French) being carried. 

Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN moved 
the following clause :— 

(Freemen’s franchise abolished, saving rights of 
existing freemen.) 

** After the passing of this Act no person shall 
be entitled to vote at the Election of a Member 
to serve in Parliament for any city or borough 
by reason of being a freeman of such city or bo- 
rough, save and except those who at the time 
of the passing of this Act shall have been actually 
enrolled as freemen on the freemen’s roll of such 
city or borough.” 

The hon. and learned Member said the 
number of boroughs where the freemen’s 
| franchise existed was only 21. In 10 
of those the number of freemen did not 
exceed 10; in two it was under 30; and 
in three it was under 100. In Drogheda 
it was 143; in Cork, 254; in Waterford, 
350; in Galway, 453; in Carrickfergus, 
752; and in Dublin 2,602. He objected 
to the freemen’s franchise in Ireland be- 
cause it was a relic of the old ascendancy 
system, which had operated to the great 
detriment of the country. The freemen 
exercised a most powerful influence on the 
elections for the city of Dublin. The can- 
didates who expected to obtain their suf- 
frages had to go to “ the Aldermen of 
Skinners’ Alley,” dressed in orange sashes 
and belts, or they would have no chance of 
obtaining their votes. He did not know 
whether the hon. Member for Armagh 
| (Mr. Vance) still preserved the orange sash 
‘and belt he wore on such visits, when, in 
‘conjunction with Sir Edward Grogan, he 
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represented the city of Dublin ; perhaps 
they might also be useful for the electors 
of Armagh. There was no reason why 
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petition against his return in which the con- 
duct of the freemen was greatly impugned. 
That petition came in due course before an 
| Election Committee composed of three Gen- 


freemen should not have votes as rate- 
payers; but one great objection to the | tlemen from the Opposition and two from the 
present system was that while ratepayers | Ministerial side of the House." That Com- 
were bound to pay their rates by a par- | mittee acquitted the freemen of Dublin of 
ticular day, freemen avoided the payment | any corruption or any improper practices, 
of rates; and they were also privileged | and, finding the conduct of those electors 
to have a separate polling-booth for them- | perfectly pure, the Committee unanimously 
selves. Bribery and corruption prevailed | refused to report against the freemen. The 
in every borough where freemen existed. | hon. and learned Baronet had given the 
In Dublin elections a certain number of | House an amusing account of a society, 
freemen must be bought whoever might | styled “The Aldermen of Skinners’ Alley.” 
be the candidate. Every election petition | He (Mr. Vance) belonged to that society, 
that had been presented charged bribery | and he could assure the House that the hon. 
to have existed to an enormous extent. | and learned Baronet was inaccurate as to 
In Galway, too, it had always been the | his description of their sashes. They had 
custom to pay the freemen so much per | no uniform, but they had principles which 
head. His clause would enact that after | he was afraid would exclude the hon. and 
the passing of this Act no freeman should | learned Baronet from the privileges of 
be enabled to vote except those actually on | membership. The origin of the society 
the roll. The freeman franchise was a| was this— When James II. abdicated the 
remnant of Orange ascendancy in Ireland, | Throne of this country and went to Ireland, 
and therefore he hoped the House would do | he found in Dublin a Protestant Corpora- 
away with it, saving the rights of existing | tion. He determined to substitute for it 
freemen. la Roman Catholic Corporation ; but the 
| Protestant Corporation, unwilling to lose 


Classe (Freemen’s franchieg abeliched, | their regalia and paraphernalia carried them 


cone Mente, © ceeeting, Seeemen,y tier | to a place of retirement in Skinners’ Alley. 
|The Aldermen of Skinners’ Alley were a 
| society which met annually to commemo- 

Mr. VANCE said, he did not think that rate that event, and he could assure the 
at the time the Notice was put upon the | House that it was a society of which no 
Paper that the hon, and learned Member | Protestant need be ashamed. The only 
for Clare (Sir Colman O‘Loghlen) seriously | case that the hon. and learned Baronet had 
intended to bring the subject forward, be-| made against the freemen of Dublin was 
cause he had always expressed himself | that the majority were true Conservatives. 
opposed to disfranchisement. He did not} Mr. G. MORRIS said, that in the bo- 
see why an exception should be made in | rough of Galway, which he had the honour 
the case of Ireland in respect of the free- | to represent, the freemen constituted about 
man franchise. This franchise had not been | a third of the constituency. That they 
interfered with in England; and the hon. and | were not hereditary Orangemen was shown 
learned Baronet was the last man whom he | by the fact that only about thirty of them 
should have suspected of a wish to disfran- | were Protestants, while the remaining 400 
chise any class of the citizens of Dublin. | and odd were Roman Catholics. No doubt 


Colman O’Loghlen,) — brought up, and 
read the first time. 


In that city there were many Roman Ca- 
tholie freemen who had not shown them- 
themselves favourable to him when he was 
a candidate for Dublin; but he should not 
like to see them disfranchised nevertheless. 
The hon. and learned Baronet objected to 
political power being continued in heredi- 
tary succession ; but was not legislative 
power so continued in the other branch of 
the Legislature? He hoped that within 
the next few days the other House would 
give another proof of the advantage of 
hereditary powers in legislation. After 
one of his elections for Dublin there was a 


the freeman system in Galway had its 
origin in the wish to encourage a Protestant 
settlement in that town. There was a 
recital to that effect in the Act of Parlia- 
ment; but about the year 1842 a change 
was made, by which Roman Catholics were 
admitted to the freedom of the town. If 
they were to compare the sums expended 
on elections in Clare as against the expen- 
diture for a similar purpose in Galway, the 
latter would come out of the ordeal very 
well. It had been stated that he was the 
first Member returned for Galway without 
bribery. Now, he had succeeded a very 
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near relative in the representation of that 
borough ; and he had personal knowledge 
of the fact that 92 per cent of the electors 
had voted for his relative. Two petitions 
had been presented against his return, and 
not only had those petitions been declared 
groundless, but the Committee had given 
his relative costs on the ground that they 
were frivolous and vexatious. He himself 


Parliamentary 


had been returned for Galway without a‘ 


contest at all. On those facts he thought 
that he was entitled to submit that the 
electors of Galway were not as black as 
they were painted. This was intended to 
be an enfranchising and not a disfranchis- 
ing Bill, and he therefore regretted that 
attacks having for their object to disfran- 
chise existing classes of voters should have 
been put forward, and that from the Liberal 
Benches. The hon. Member for Dublin 
(Mr. Pim) thought that Galway, with a 
population of 25,000 or 26,000 was not 
entitled to a second representative ; and 
the hon. and learned Baronet the Member 
for Clare (Sir Colman 0’ Loghlen) proposed 
at one sweep to do away with one-third of 
his constituents. If anything could con- 
firm him in the view which he entertained 
that he was sitting upon the right side of 
the House, it would be the fact that attacks 
like these upon his native town had pro- 
ceeded in both cases from the Liberal 
Benches. He trusted that the Government 
upon this occasion would support the free- 
man franchise. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he thought the 
case against the freemen had been so 
clearly established by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Clare that he would 
not have thought it necessary to address 
the House but for the observations of the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. G. Morris) 
and the hon. Member for Armagh (Mr. 
Vance). The hon. Member for Galway 
had contended that the freemen of Galway 
were not a corrupt class. In answer to 
that he would refer to an extract from the 
Report of a Committee appointed to try 
the election in 1857, which stated that 
while many of the voters had eloped the 
number of those who would be got at and 
who were proved to have been bribed was 
179, of whom all but four were freemen. 
Even the hon. Member for Armagh spoke 
of the purity of the freemen of Dublin, and 
said the Committee appointed to try his 
election for that city decided that there 
had been no bribery. That was perfectly 
true; but the Committee also reported 


that promises to bribe on the hon. Mem- 
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| bers behalf had been made and votes given 
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on behalf of those promises, though the 
hon. Member most properly refused to 
make the promises good. But passing to 
the merits of the question, he was very 
anxious to hear from the hon. Gentleman 
opposite how he could support the freemen, 
He had all along laid down residence and 
the personal payment of rates as the test 
of qualification for the franchise. Now, 
when the franchise was reduced to a £6 
rating, what necessity would there be for 
freemen who, if respectable at all, would 
possess the franchise in right of their resi- 
dence? Those freemen were very different 
from the same class in England. In Eng- 
land only admission was by birth or servi- 
tude. In Dublin there were 2,858 freemen, 
and of these 1,755 were admitted by birth, 
in right of their grandfather, as the 
daughters of freemen, and other modes 
which were not recognized in England, 
and which were at variance with the ancient 
practice in Dublin. On these grounds he 
trusted the Committee would put an end 
to the system. 

Mr. PIM said, he believed it was the 
intention of the Reform Act of 1832 that 
the anomalous right of freemen to vote 
should be gradually extinguished. The 
ordinary franchise was now so low that 
every respectable man could obtain a vote, 
The only objection to the Motion of the 


jhon and learned Baronet (Sir Colman 
|O’Loghlan) was that it did not protect 


inchoate rights, and he (Mr. Pim) would 
therefore propose, at the proper time, to 
add to the Motion an Amendment to pre- 
serve these rights. He would vote for 
the second reading of the clause proposed 
by the hon. and learned Baronet, and when 
the second reading was carried he would 
move the addition of the words— 

** And those who shall claim their freedom within 
twenty-one years from the passing of this Act, if 
the claim be on accoynt of birth, or within seven 
years, if the claim be on account of servitude.” 


With this Amendment he thought the pro- 
posal would be a just one, and he hoped 
the noble Lord, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, would accede to it. 

Tue Eant or MAYO desired to remind 
the Committee that throughout the discus- 


sions on the Reform question the House 


had invariably adhered to the principle of 
refusing to consent to any proposal which 
would have the effect of disfranchising any 
body of electors. The proposal now under 
consideration would, he believed, destroy 4 
long existing franchise on very insufficient 
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grounds. 
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principal objections of the hon. and learned | to create any freemen who were not Pro- 
Member for Clare to the freemen was the | testants, or any Protestants whose opinions 


same as the objection of the hon. Member | differed from their own. 


Of 2,858 free- 


for Louth (Mr. C. Fortescue) to Trinity | man, no less than 1,755 were admitted to 


College, that they sent Members to that 
House who were opposed to them on poli- 
tics. That was a curious objection to come 
from Liberal Members ; but he was sure it 
would have no weight with the Commit- 
tee. The number of freemen in Ireland 
were 4,900, and of these there were 2,500 


in Dublin. This was a proposal to disfran- | 
chise about one-sixth of the constituency of 


Dublin, and one-third of the constituency 
of Galway. In Waterford, too, it would 
disfranchise nearly one-third, certainly one- 
fourth of the existing constituency. On all 
former occasions the House had refused to 
destroy this franchise ; for, though the 


Reform Act of 1832 certainly did place it | 
under restrictions, its abolition was never | 
object of the legislation of the last two 


contemplated. Inasmuch as the House 
had hitherto refused to destroy this fran- 
chise, he certainly could not think that 
the House would consent to deal with this 
last of the measures affecting the repre- 
sentation of the people in a manner different 
from those which had already been finished, 
and he trusted, therefore, that the Com- 
mittee would negative the proposition. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he was of opi- 


nion that no one who considered the sub- | 


ject in its true bearings could doubt the 
advisability of adopting the proposal now 
before the Committee. [‘ Oh, oh!” ] Hon. 


ithe vote in consequence of marrying 
| daughters and granddaughters of freemen, 
| When a right existed flowing from so cor- 
rupt a source, it ought not to be allowed 
|to continue. Ie was certainly not pre- 
viously aware that the hon. Member for 
Armagh (Mr. Vance) was an Alderman of 
Skinner’s Alley; but he could not compli- 
ment the hon. Member on having trans- 
ferred the saturnalia to that place. He 
'was one of the candidates who obtained 
the votes of the 3,800. Every man of 
common sense would see that the proposal 
ought to be adopted, and he therefore 
trusted that it would receive the consent 
of the Committee. 

Me. HENLEY said, he understood the 


years to be to enfranchise, not to disfran- 
chise. When that House was asked last 
year to disfranchise the freemen of Eng- 
land they had refused to do so, and he 
should refuse to disfranchise the freemen 
of Ireland upon the present occasion. The 
right hon. Member for the county of Li- 


/merick (Mr. Monsell) said that some of 


the freemen of Ireland had wives who might 
use their influence to make them vote a 
particular way; but surely it was not an 


enormity for a man to vote in the way he 


Gentlemen said ‘‘ Oh, oh ” so loudly with- | 


out knowing one iota of the subject. In 
1857 an election had taken place in Dub- 
lin, and there voted for two of the candi- 
dates 6,027 persons of property, station, 
and position, and those candidates had in 
the number 728 freemen. There were two 
other candidates who obtained the votes of 
3,267 persons of property and position, 
and the votes of 3,800 freemen. So that 
the property votes were disfranchised by 
the votes of the freemen, who contributed 
nothing to the taxation of the city, or, in- 
deed, to taxation of any kind. The Go- 
vernment had hitherto congratulated the 
House on having established the represen- 
tation on the basis of taxation; but no 
argument of that nature could be urged in 
favour of the retention of this franchise. 
Indeed, in the city of Dublin the freeman 
vote was simply outrageous. Hon. Mem- 
bers might talk about its being hereditary; | 


was required by his wife. One of the pri- 
vileges that a lady obtained by marriage 
was the power of influencing her husband 
in many things, and surely the right hon. 
Gentleman would not disfranchise all the 
freemen of Ireland because they had the 
good taste to get married. But the right 
hon. Gentleman went a step further, and 
complained that many of the freemen were 


‘guilty of the enormity of having fathers 


‘register as freemen. 


and grandfathers. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that the freemen had swamped 
the voters who exercised their votes under 
a property qualification; but he forgot to 
mention that in future that property quali- 
fication would consist simply in having 
ocenpied for a twelvemonth a tenement 
valued at £4 per annum, whereas the free- 
men were usually members of corporations 
who took a pride in being placed upon the 
Believing that the 
present Bill was framed for the purpose of 
enfranchisement, he refused to consent to 


but the “grand birthright,” as it was/its being converted into a disfranchising 


termed, according to legal definition, was | instrument. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had one, and one only, funda- 
mental argument against the proposition 
which had been made from that (the Oppo- 
sition) side of the House. He says that the 
Reform Bill was a Bill by which they en- 
franchised, but did not disfranchise. [Mr. 
Henry dissented.] He (Mr. Gladstone) 
took direct issue with the right hoa. Gen- 
tleman. They disfranchised by the Eng- 
lish Reform Bill a great number of persons 
who possessed the franchise. He could 
not be aware of this—that when they ex- 
tended the suffrage in towns they disfran- 
chised a great number of persons. It was 
true that it might be said that while, on 
the one hand, these people were deprived 
of their county votes, they obtained a bo- 
rough vote; but what became of the lease- 
holders in towns who were deprived of 
their vote without receiving any franchise 
in return? Did the right hon. Gentleman 
shake his head now? No, he did not, 


because he could not deny that the state- | 


ment he had made was correct. When 
the House had seen occasion to abolish 


any particular franchise it had not been | 


deterred from so doing by the mere cant 
word “ disfranchisement.’’ What was the 


difference between the cases of the lease- | 


holders and of the freemen? The noble 
Lord (the Earl of Mayo) had said with 
great truth that at the time of the passing 
of both the last Reform Act and the Re- 
form Act of 1832 the House refused to 
disfranchise the freemen; but that cir- 
cumstance was owing to the existence of a 
party in the House which was willing to 
trade upon the favour of this particular 
class of voters in the expectation of making 
capital out of them at the next election. 
The exertions of that party were aided by 
those of a number of weak brethren on the 


Opposition Benches, who assisted to post- | 


pone the period of the destined immolation 
of this class of voters—one of the least 
creditable of the episodes in connection 
with the last Reform Bill. 
tion to be determined on the present occa- 
sion was whether or not the freeman fran- 
chise operated beneficially to the country. 
At one period, undonbtedly, it did operate 
beneficially to the interests of the country, 


as it afforded a means, and the only means, | 
of the opinions of the working classes being 


in any way represented in that House. 
But now that the broad principle of house- 
hold suffrage had been adopted, there was 
no longer any reason for maintaining this 
particular franchise, which every Member 


Mr. Henley 
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in that House must know was a fertile 
}source of corruption. The statistics of 
|last year demonstrated that the freemen 
| of England were a most corrupt body, and 
| the case againat those of Ireland, he pre. 
|sumed, would be still stronger. It had 
been shown that in all boroughs where the 
| £10 householders had been tainted with 
| corruption the freemen had been still more 
| tainted with it. The franchise of the free. 
| man was calculated to give a man an idea 
that the franchise was a property, and not, 
|as they were so fond of saying when ar. 
|guing on the ballot, that it was a trust, 
| Why should a man obtain the freeman’s 
franchise because he had married the 
| daughter of a freeman? Could they con- 
|ceive of anything more calculated to give 
|him the idea that it was his property? 
'This he would say—that the mode in 
| which the House treated a subject of that 
| kind would always be more or less a test 
| of its earnestness in regard to putting a 
stop to corruption, and they never would 
| extinguish corruption at elections so long 
'as they continued a franchise which gave 
to the working classes the notion of pro- 
perty. The £10 franchise in England and 
the £8 franchise in Ireland might be 
pleaded, because those figures admitted 
but a moderate proportion of the artizan 
class to the franchise, and it became de- 
sirable to give a freeman franchise. But 
| what became of the argument now, when 
they had carried the franchise down to the 
meanest tenement that payed a rate? He 
was bound to say that, in a case of this 
kind, it was the Legislature who chose to 
keep up a franchise of that kind who were 
far more responsible for the consequences 
which occurred than the unfortunate men 
‘who yielded to temptation. He should 
certainly support the clause. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER remarked that the 
observations of the right hon. Member for 
South Lancashire with respect to the cor- 
ruption of freemen at the last election 
could only refer to the cases of the bo- 
roughs of Lancaster, Totnes, Great Yar- 
mouth, and Reigate. It might be useful 
| to remind the House of the exact state of 
the case. Out of the 1,473 registered 
electors in the first of these boroughs 
1,006 were freemen ; and therefore it was 
not extraordinary that a large proportion 
of the corrupt electors of that borough 
were freemen. In the case of Totnes only 
half a dozen out of the 400 electors were 
| freemen ; and therefore no very large pro- 
| portion of the corruption in that borough 
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Question put, ‘‘ That the said Clause be 
read a second time.’’ 

single freeman upon the register; and in| The Committee divided z—Ayes 109 ; 
the case of Great Yarmouth, it would be | Noes 155: Majority 46. 

recollected that some years since the 
House in its wisdom thought fit to strike| Mz. FAWCETT proposed that Port- 
at the root of corruption by disfranchising | #tlington be disfranchised, and that its 
the freemen of that borough ; and there- | Member be given to the Queen’s Univer- 
fore those persons could scarcely be held | sity. He should much regret the absence 
responsible for the corruption that had oe- |from the House of his right hon. and 
curred subsequently to their disfranchise- |!earned Friend (Mr. Lawson); but he 
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could have been attributable to freemen. | 
In the case of Reigate, there was not a | 





ment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had not 
the figures by him at that moment ; but 
he could tell the hon. Gentleman that he 
was not so entirely unaccustomed to the 
handling of statistics as to be misled by 
the gross proportion as between freemen 
and householders which he had quoted in 
the ease of Lancaster. The comparison 
he drew was not between the gross number 
of guilty freemen, and the gross number 
of guilty householders, but between the 
proportion of guilty and innocent freemen 
and the proportion of guilty and innocent 
householders ; and, if the hon. Gentleman 
would take the trouble to refer to authentic 
documents, he would find that they would 
bear out what he (Mr. Gladstone) had 
stated. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Lowther) had given some electoral facts 
with regard to England ; he would give one 


thought the Queen’s University was justly 
‘entitled to representation, and as the Go- 
{vernment had objected to the proposal to 
}unite it with Dublin University the only 
jalternative was to provide it a Member at 
| the expense of the smallest borough. The 
|population of Portarlington was under 
| 3,000, there were only 106 electors, and 
lat the last election his right hon. and 
| learned Friend (Mr. Lawson) was returned 
by 46 votes—35 being given to the other 
leandidate. The Quaeen’s University, on 
the other hand, though only established a 
|few years, would form a constituency of 
nearly 800, comprising a considerable por- 
tion of the intelligence of the country, and 
with an annual increment of 100 or 150 
the number would probably increase in six 
jor seven years to 1,500. This was not 
| merely a question of re-distribution, but of 
}enfranchisement ; and persons who had 
| passed through a curriculum as severe as 
| that of Oxford or Cambridge ought not to 








fact with respect to Ireland. A Parliamen- be debarred a privilege that would be en- 
tary Commission reported on the Galway |joyed by every University of the slightest 
election, in 1857, that 179 voters in the | consequence in England and Scotland. 


borough had been guilty of receiving bribes, | Clause (In all future Parliaments the 
and that of these 179 voters there were | Queen's University in Ireland shall return 
only four who were nes freemen. |one Member to serve in Parliament for 
Mz. V ANCE said, = regard to Galway, | such University, and the borough of Pori- 
he might remind the right hon. Gentleman ‘arlington shall cease to return a Mem- 
(Mr. C. Fortescue) that since the year! ber to serve in Parliament for the said 
1857 two petitions had been presented borough,)}—(Mr. Fawcett,) — brought up, 
against the sitting Members for Galway; | 44 read the first time. 
and so much had the freemen improved | 
that not a single charge of corruption had| “Tue Eart or MAYO stated that the re- 
been established against them. | distribution portion of the Bill having been 
Mr. G. MORRIS said, that in 1865 | abandoned, the Government could not en- 
two petitions were presented against the tertain this proposal. 
Members returned for Galway. It was) Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
shown that 92 per cent of the constituency advised his hon. Friend (Mr. Faweett) not 
had registered their votes, and after a|to press his proposition, the present not 
thorough inquiry the petitions were declared | being a final measure with regard to Irish 
frivolous and vexatious. That took place | representation, and the University question 


ten years after the occurrence upon which | being still unsolved. 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. C. | 
Fortescue) had relied for proof of the un- 
fitness of the Irish freemen to retain their 
franchise. 


Mr. FAWCETT, contending that his 
proposal involved an important principle, 
felt bound to take the sense of the Com- 
mittee upon it, 
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Question put, “ That the said Clause 
be read a second time : ’’—The Committee 
divided :—Captain Grosvenor, one of the 
Members for the City of Westminster, 
came to the Table, and stated that having 
been in the House when the Question was 
put, but not having heard it, he had not 
voted: — Whereupon the Question was 
again stated to him, and being informed 
by the Chairman that he must vote, he 
declared that he voted with the Noes :— 
Ayes 55; Noes 210: Majority 155. 


Parliamentary 


CotoneL FRENCH rose to move the 
following clause :— 


(Occupation franchise in counties. ) 

“From and after the passing of this Act, the 
first section of the Act of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth years of the reign of [ler present Majesty, 
chapter sixty-nine, and all other sections or parts 
of the same Act which relates to or affect the 
franchise conferred by the said first section, or 
the registration of voters upon whom it is con- 
ferred, and in which are the words ‘twelve 
pounds’ in reference to the said franchise, shall 
be read and construed as if the words ‘ more than 
eight pounds’ had been used and were substituted 
in the said first and other sections, instead of and 
for the words ‘twelve pounds,’ so and in such 
manner that subject to all the provisions of the 
said Act, the occupation of lands, tenements, or 
hereditaments rated at the net annual value of 
more than eight pounds shall be as effectual to 
qualify any man to be registered as a voter, and 
when registered to vote at any Election of Mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament for any county in Ire- 
land to be held after the passing of this Act as the 


occupation of lands, tenements, and hereditaments | 
rated at the net annual value of twelve pounds | 
and upwards was before the passing of this Act ; | 


and in all provisions relating to such occupation, 
registration, or voting, and in all lists, returns, 
precepts, notices, or other forms made or issued 
in pursuance of the provisions of the Registra- 
tion Acts, the words ‘more than eight pounds’ 


shall, when necessary, be substituted for the | 


” 


words ‘ twelve pounds, 


The hon. and gallant Member complained | 


that while the Bill made but a slight addi- 
tion to the borough franchise in Ireland it 
left the county franchise wholly untouched. 
He asked the House for no favour — 
justice alone he sought. If the House 
was governed by principle or consistency 
they could not refuse to deal with Ire- 
land in this matter in the same spirit 


as they had dealt with England and Seot- | 


land. He asked Members to forget the 
insinuations that had been made that 


his object was to destroy the influence of | 
the landed interest. Ireland had long been | 


unfairly treated in regard to the county | 
franchise ; its ancient 40s. freehold fran- | 
chise—one as old as that which existed | 
either in England or Scotland — having} 


Mr. Fawcett 
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many years ago been entirely swept away ; 
in England the 40s. franchise left un- 
touched. About 120,000 40s. freeholders 
were disfranchised in one day, and the con- 
stituency was reduced from 260,000 to 
| 140,000. In 1850 an Act was introduced 
| when Lord Russell was at the head of the 
Government to amend the representation of 
the people in Ireland. Then a new county 
| franchise was established, based upon 
| rating, under which all occupiers rated at 
| £12 per annum were qualified to vote. All 
|the £50 and £20 voters, who were en- 
| titled to vote for their lives, were erased 
| from the franchise roll by this measure. 
| He now desired to reduce that qualification 
| from a £12 toan £8 rating. While large 
| extensions of the suffrage were granted last 
| year in both the boroughs and counties of 
England, and were this year in course of 
being granted to Seotland—170,000 added 
to the counties in England, and 400,000 
to the boroughs, and in Scotland more than 
100,000—the Bill now before the [House 
proposed to concede only an insignificant 
extension of the Irish borough franchise, 
and denied the least extension whatever 
of that of the counties. Was this Bill con- 
ceived in the same spirit as that in which 
England had been dealt with? Neither in 
| principle, in spirit—nor, in fact, was there 
any resemblance between the two mea- 
sures. In 1850 a majority of 96 Members 
in this House decided in favour of an £8 
rating franchise in Ireland. Sir Robert 
Peel, who was absent from the division, 
took occasion to say £8 was the proper 
figure, and that he was prepared to vote 
for it. A rating of £8 in Ireland bears 
the same proportion to the wealth of Ire- 
land as a £12 rating does to the wealth 
|of England. On an average the number 
of rated tenements in England per cent 
was 5,500; in Scotland, 11,500; in Ire- 
land, 11,000. England and Scotland got 
an increase of 700,000 or 800,000, Ire- 
land but 33,000. Never during our con- 
nection with this country have we been 
allowed a fair representation. In the Lords 
this was altered to £15, but a compromise 
was agreed on, and a £12 rating franchise 
was ultimately adopted. He had been as- 
sured thatan £8 rating franchise in Ireland 
was equivalent to a £14 or £15 franchise in 
England ; and he thought therefore that 
such a limit might be safely re-imposed. 
The entire number of voters who would be 
added to the constituency by dealing liber- 
ally with Ireland in this way would be 
about 32,000; and he did not see how 
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hon. Gentleman opposite would be able to 
justify themselves with their consciences 
or their constituencies if, having reduced the 
county franchise in England and Scotland, 
they did not also reduce it in Ireland. 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Tue Eart or MAYO said, that if the 
proposal of the Government with regard 
to the Irish county franchise was to make 
any substantial difference between the 
county franchises in England and Ireland, 
there would be great weight in what had 
been said by the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman who had just satdown. The 
result of passing the Bill before the House 
would be that the county franchise in Ire- 
land would be placed on precisely the same 
footing with the county franchise in Eng- 
land as fixed by tke Bill of last year. The 
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ber for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) intro- 
duced last year, the value of agricultural 
produce as a basis of valuation was given 
up as untenable, and the annual letting 
value was substituted free of rates and 
taxes, and with deductions for expenses, 
insurance, and repairs. It was necessary 
to remember that the earlier valuations 
were affected by the average of poor rates 
for three years; and, the average having 
fallen, a corresponding variation had been 
made. That applied to a great part of 
Ulster, which had been more recently 
valued, and where flax was not included in 
the Schedule of agricultural produce. At 
present the valuation came as near as pos- 
sible to that of this country; but with 
regard to the counties which were first 
valued, some change in the system of 
| valuation must shortly be made. The 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer had de- 











fact was that Ireland had anticipated Eng- | clared it was necessary, and the late Go- 
land in this matter. In 1850 an Act was} vernment had recorded their opinions in 
passed which created for the first time in| a Bill, The alleged difference between 
Ireland an occupation franchise, fixed at/the systems of valuation in England 
£12. So it had remained ever since, and! and Ireland fell to the ground, and no 
had given general satisfaction. The effect of | case had been made out for the excep- 
this change was an enormous enfranchise- | tional course proposed. It was the duty 
ment in Ireland, the number of county | of the House to maintain the county fran- 
voters being raised from 41,000 to 176,000 | chise in Ireland as nearly as possible at 
or 178,000. When, therefore, it was said | the same point as in England; and he 
that no provision had been made for the| believed that that equality would give 
extension of the county franchise in Ire-| Ireland as many votes in proportion to 
land, the fact was lost sight of that a very | its population as England and Scotland 
large extension had already taken place—j| had. There was really no substantial 
a larger proportional extension, he believed, | reason for the difference proposed. 

than had been effected in England by the | Mr. SYNAN said, that the noble Earl 
Act of last year. Theright hon. and gallant | (the Earl of Mayo) had forgotten that 
Gentleman had not shown that there was | this was an economical question as far as 
anything in the circumstances of Ireland | concerned the two countries. Did £12 
to justify a lower county franchise than in | rating in England represent the equivalent 
England; and his proposition rested princi- | of £12 rating in Ireland? It was not 
pally upon the difference between valuation | the figures we had to deal with, but the 
here and in Ireland, which he said had the | persons; and the £12 occupiers in the two 
effect of placing the franchise in Ireland at | countries belonged to different classes. It 
a higher figure than in England. In 1852 | could not be maintained that £100 at the 
it was enacted that valuation in Ireland| West End of London was equal to £100 
should be based upon the value of agricul- | in a provincial town. On that principle, 
tural produce, and also upon the principle | when this House fixed the occupation 
adopted in this country; but, although | franehise for Ireland at £8 the Lords 
there was a difference in the process be-| raised it to £15, and £12 was adopted as 
tween the two countries, the result in both | a compromise. Valuation in England was 
was very nearly the same. The scale of | fixed by local authority on the principle of 
valuation for produce laid down in 1852 the letting value. This must necessarily 
was somewhat too low. It was conceded | give a higher valuation than fixing it for 
on both sides that the basis of the valuation | the purposes of taxation; and it was ad- 
was not a satisfactory one, and it would be mitted that the present valuation for taxu- 
absolutely necessary for the Government tion in Ireland was far below the letting 
in power next year to propose great altera-| value of the land. Apply that with the 
tions in it. In the Bill of the hon. Mem- | economical reasons stated to the figures 
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before the House, and the franchise must 
be reduced to £8 or £9. 

Mr. OSBORNE said, he was sure the 
great majority of the Committee would 
agree with him in the opinion that one of 
the most unpleasant ways of passing a hot 
summer evening in the month of June was 
in discussing the clauses of a so-called 
Irish Reform Bill. [A laugh.] He said 
‘* so-called ’’ Irish Reform Bill, because he 
believed that in the minds of the tenant- 
farmers of that country—and especially of 
persons who lived in it but were not con- 
nected with it by representation—the mea- 
sure was neither desirable nor desired. It 
was, in fact, altogether an ignis fatuus ; for 
the re-distribution portion of it, its only 
good feature, had been entirely wiped out. 


That being so, his right hon. and gallant | 


Friend the Member for Roscommon (Colonel 
French) proposed to reduce the county 
franchise from £12 to £8, and if that re- 
duction would really confer a free and in- 
dependent franchise, he should give the 
proposal his support. He had, however, 
his doubts upon that point. He believed 
that the true reform which was wanting in 
the constituencies in Ireland was not so 
much the lowering of the franchise as pro- 
tection to those by whom the present fran- 
chise was held, and he was strongly of 
opinion that if it were reduced from £12 
to £8 without such protection to the tenant, 
a positive injury would be done him by the 
Bill. Why did he take that view? It was 
very much the fashion in that House to 
grow enamoured of the principle of rating. 
That was the principle which prevailed in 
Ireland, but how did it operate? There 
existed there unfortunately a self-register- 
ing system, under which the tenant was 
left no option. His name was placed on 
the register, contrary in most instances to 
his own feelings, especially if he happened 
to have no lease. His interests dragged 
him one way, his convictions another. If 
he voted in the South of Ireland, where 


by conviction he was generally opposed to | 


his landlord, in accordance with his con- 
vietion, he sometimes received notice to 
quit. If he voted according to his interests 
what was the result? Why that his priest 
gave him another notice to quit, having 
reference to another world. Such were 
the consequences produced by the self- 
registering system, the system of rating 
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& positive curse to the tenant who had no 
|lease. Such was a short statement of the 
real state of the case, and he challenged 
/any man connected with Ireland to gainsay 
it. But what was the evident remedy for 
the evil to which he referred? It was while 
gifting the tenant-farmer with that damnosg 
hereditas, which he would, he contended, 
find a vote to be when he had no lease, to 
accompany it with the safeguard of the 
‘ballot. He would by that means be pro. 
tected against both the landlord and the 
priest; but without such protection the 
| reduction of the franchise to £8, or £5, or 
'£4 would be a mere farce, for the tenant 
jhad no will of his own. He was driven 


Reform— 


‘like a serf to the hustings between two 
| powers—the ecclesiastical and the lay. 


| Mr. GREGORY maintained that the 
| proposed reduction of the franchise would 
have the effect of placing the counties in 
Ireland below the bar of public opinion, 
and said he felt perfectly convinced that 
the result in Connaught, at all events, 
| would be to hand over the representation 
to a certain number of large landowners 
| with a small and miserable tenantry. At 
the present moment a General Election was 
|impending in Ireland more momentous in 
its character than any which had been held 
|since the days of Catholic Emancipation ; 
| and he did not believe that any landlord in 
| that country would be so mischievous or 80 
| daring as to endeavour to control his tenants 
|in the exercise of the franchise. [{ Mr. 
| OsporNE: Lots.] The retribution would 
|fall upon their order if they did so ; but, 
be that as it might, one thing, at all events, 
| was quite clear, that it was not the tenant 
| with good means who could stand out 
jagainst his landlord who would be in- 
| fluenced in giving his vote, but the poor 
| miserable tenant on whom his right hon. 
jand gallant Friend sought to confer the 
| franchise. Entertaining that view, he felt 
it to be his duty to oppose the right hon. 
|and gallant Gentleman’s Motion. 

Mr. O’REILLY said, that after institu- 
ting the most careful inquiry into the sub- 
|jeet, he had come to the conclusion that 
| the change which his right hon. and gallant 
| Friend advocated would, if carried into effect, 
result in no party advantage whatsoever. 


| Be adeed, his own experience had shown 


him that the poorer class of tenantry in 


| Ireland were prepared to display as much 


to which hon. Members had become so | independence in contested elections as those 
partial, and it was quite clear that between | who occupied a higher social position. The 
the landlord and the priest the vote which | re-distribution of seats had been left to a 
it was sought to canfer upon him would be} future Parliament—the freeman’s franchise 


Mr. Synan 
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had been left to a future Parliament. [‘‘No, | time, it must surely be admitted that those 


no!’’] He repeated the assertion. He |statements have been somewhat highly 
knew that a desire existed that it should jcoloured. At any rate, there are on re- 
not be left to a future Parliament, and that | cord some facts which history has com- 
the present vote should be considered final, | memorated, and I may say made immortal, 
but that vote would be challenged hereafter. | for at one General Election a greater 
He might further observe that the dedue- | triumph was achieved in Ireland through 
tion from the value of agricultural land in | the medium of the people themselves than 
England was never more than 15 per cent, | ean, perhaps, be pointed out in any General 
whereas from the official reports of the | Election with regard to any portion of the 
valuations in Ireland it would be seen that | United Kingdom. I own it appears to me 
it would amount to 25 per cent, so that a | that my hon. Friend the Member for Long- 
£10 rating in Ireland would be equivalent | ford (Mr. O'Reilly) is perfectly right in 
to at least a £12 rating in this country. _| his general doctrine, that the extension of 

Lorv JOHN BROWNE said, he was of | the franchise tends to create a stronger 
opinion that a compromise might be advan- | and a healthier state of public opinion, and 
tageously arrived at. He believed there | as I have an Irish Reform Bill before me 
was no strong or general feeling in Ireland | —although, as my hon. Friend truly re- 
on the subject of the county franchise, | marked, it contains much that stands over 
either one way or the other, and that many | for consideration by a future Parliament— 
of the Liberal party in that country thought | I do not feel justified in passing by a point 
it would not serve Irish interests to lower | of such importance as the county franchise 
the county franchise to £8. The Irish | without making an honest endeavour to 
Liberals were generally of opinion that if | place the measure on something like a 
any considerable extension of the franchise | satisfactory footing. Therefore, I have to 
were made, it would be desirable to divide | ask myself in what position we shall leave 
the large counties, such as Cork, Galway, | the county franchise if we leave the Bill 
and Mayo, as the expense would be so jas it now stands? I am not at all bound 
great that none but very rich candidates | by the Bill of 1866, for our position is 
would be able to stand for them. Many | greatly changed since then by the fact that 
hon. Members on the Opposition side of the | in dealing with England and Scotland we 
House were adverse to the proposed re- | have adopted a far wider basis than was 
duction of the franchise, but they did not| then proposed. We must, therefore, ob- 
like to vote against their party. For his! serve a certain proportion in dealing with 
own part he thought it would be better to| the case of Ireland. If we pass this Re- 
compromise the matter by fixing the county | form Bill as it at present stands, I appre- 
franchise at £10. ‘hend it will contain no other great provision 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Some statements | by virtue of which it ean claim the honour 
have been made in the course of this | of sisterhood with the Bills for England 
debate the effect of which will be to justify | and Scotland but that which provides for 
those who decline making any Motion for | an extension of the franchise to a compa- 
the improvement of this Bill. My hon. | ratively limited number of persons, and it 
Friend the Member for Nottingham (Mr. | appears to me a very doubtful question 
Osborne) takes a very despairing view of | indeed whether Parliament ought to allow 
the measure, which he regards as contain- the country to suppose for one moment it 
ing no provisions of any value; and my | imagines that by passing a Bill of so 
hon. Friend is consistent, for in his opinion limited a scope it has disposed of the 
the only thing to be done is to give to the | question of Reform for Ireland. Now, 
electors the protection of secret voting. | what is the relative position of the Parlia- 
Now, I can easily understand the course of | mentary franchise in England and Ireland? 
those who with my hon. Friend think that | If this measure passes as it now stands, 
such protection ought to be given; but as| you will leave the franchise in Ireland 
I have never supported secret voting in| higher at three points and lower at none 
England, I should hesitate to introduce it | than the franchise in England and Scot- 
into Ireland in this exceptional way, and | land. In the first place, you will leave the 
therefore J cannot walk in the footsteps of | franchise higher in the boroughs, because 
my hon. Friend. Much has been said|the ‘‘hard and fast” line, of which we 
about the dependence of the Irish voters, | have heard so much in reference to Eng- 
and I have no doubt it has been said with | land, has been adopted for Ireland. Then 
a great deal of truth; but, at the same | rating is carried down to a certain point at 
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whieh rating and the franchise are stopped 
together, so that no one inhabitant of 
Ireland living in a house under £4 will be 
enabled to vote, while to the multitudes in 
England and Scotland living in houses 
under £4 you have given the franchise. 
And when we come to the county franchise, 
which in Ireland is the most important, we 
find that the most popular form of the 
county franchise in this country—namely, 
the 40s. freehold—does not exist in Ire- 
land at all; and therefore there is to be 
in England a low popular franchise, of 
which no counterpart exists in the sister 
country. As to the occupation franchise 
the noble Lord (the Earl of Mayo) has 
admitted that under the semblance of appa- 
rent parity there is a real difference between 
the occupation franchise in England and 
that in Ireland. He has admitted that 
the occupation franchise in Ireland at £12 
is higher than the oceupation franchise in 
England, not only on every fair ground 
which we ought to take into considera- 
tion as to the relative wealth and poverty 
of the two countries, but that it is also 
equivalent to a higher figure on account 
of the low scale of population and of agri- 
cultural produce in Ireland. The noble 
Lord says, however, that any Government 
which may be in Office must pass an Act 
to alter the valuation of land in Ireland, 
and therefore he remarks there will virtu- 
ally be a considerable addition made to the 
present constituencies. My answer to that 
is two-fold. In the first place that is an 
argument which is utterly valueless as re- 
gards the valuation in the present year; 
and in the next place I am not by any 
means so sanguine as the noble Lord 
respecting the time when the alteration of 
the valuation is to take place. He says it 
must be done almost immediately, what- 
ever Government may be in Office. Now, 
I know that when we were in Office it was 
a matter of such formidable difficulty that, 
though we were most anxious to carry a 
Bill on the subject through the House 
we did not even make the attempt. And 
why, may I ask, has not the noble Lord 
done it? He has been in Office for two 
years, and has had every motive to do it; 
but nevertheless the valuation of Ireland 
still remains unamended. That being the 
ease, 1 must say I do not place so much 
confidence in the sanguine expectations of 
the noble Lord as I might have otherwise 
done. In regard to every important point 
it is proposed that we should leave Ireland 
with a higher franchise than that which 
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has been given to England and Scotland, 
Now, to me that is not satisfactory, for I 
eannot help thinking that the figure of the 
franchise should be somewhat lower in Ire. 
land than in this country, I think you 
ought to look not merely at the absolute 
position of the men who are to vote, but 
also at the relation between the number of 
the persons enfranchised and the number of 
the total population. Now, how does that 
stand? The voters in Ireland were, | 
think, about one to twenty-six of the 
population at a time when the voters in 
England—not allowing for double votes— 
were ubout one to twenty or twenty: two, 
But we have now enormously increased the 
English constituencies. We do not, in- 
deed, know the precise extent of the in- 
crease, but it may turn out that the voting 
body will present almost as high a propor- 
tion as one in ten of the population. And 
yet it is proposed that we should maintain 
in Ireland substantially the same proportion 
as now exists—namely, one voter in about 
every twenty-five of the population. Sup- 
posing that the Motion of my right hon. 
and gallant Friend be carried you will 
make a total addition of between 60,000 
and 70,000 to the present electoral body 
in Ireland, which will make the proportion 
about one in twenty of the population. 
Now, I cannot think that that will be an 
unreasonable extension of the franchise 
in Ireland, The noble Lord has referred 
to what was done in 1850. In that year 
an effort was made to prevent what I may 
eall the almost total extinction of popular 
representation in Irish counties; for the 
object of the Act of 1850 was not to do for 
Ireland what we have lately done for Eng- 
land and Scotland, but to bring Ireland up 
to the position which it was felt she ought 
to occupy in relation to the Acts passed for 
England and Scotland in the year 1832. 
What is this alarming—this astounding 
proposition of the hon. Meniber for Ros- 
common? Why, it is the £8 franchise 
proposed by a Whig Government of a mild 
and moderate character in 1850, adopted 
at that time by this House and sent to the 
House of Lords, and it only failed to be- 
come law because the House of Lords de- 
| clined to entertain it. One person, who has 
ceased to be among us, but whose autho- 
rity is still great—Sir Robert Peel, who 
was no revolutionary statesman—said— 


Reform— 


**T am one of those who are in favour of an ex- 
tensive franchise, and if I had had the opportunity 
of giving my vote on a former occasion, I should 
have given it in favour of £8 as against £15.” 
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I hope hon. Gentlemen will lay these words 
to heart, so that when this Bill passes from 
the doors of this House, it may in some 
particular be more worthy of the object at 
which it professes to aim than in its pre- 
sent condition it is. 


Question put, “ That the said Clause 
be read a second time.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 205 ; 
Noes 241: Majority 36. 


Mr. BRADY moved that the Chairman 
do report Progress. 

Mr. DISRAELI hoped, considering the 
comparatively early hour, they might be 
allowed to proceed with the other clause. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” —(Ifr. Brady.) 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 79; 
Noes 289 : Majority 210. 


Mr. BERKELEY 
Progress. 

Tue CIIAIRMAN said, that the Com- 
mittee having just divided on that Ques- 
tion, it could not be put again now. 

Mr. BRADY rose to move the following 
clause : — 


moved to report 


“ And, in order to enable the electors to exer- 

cise the elective franchise according to their con- 
science, Be it Enacted, That their votes at all 
Elections of Members to serve in any future 
Parliament shall be taken by ballot.” 
He said that, notwithstanding the im- 
patience manifested on the Ministerial 
Benches, he was emboldened by the im- 
portance of the subject to ask if any ex- 
tension of the franchise could satisfy the 
just claims of the Irish people without the 
security of the ballot? The House having 
rejected the Motion for the reduction of 
the county franchise from £12 to £8, was 
an additional reason for granting this secu- 
rity. He begged to move that the House 
do now adjourn. [** Chair, chair!”] He 
should move instead that the Chairman do 
now leave the Chair. 

Mr. DISRAELI: From communica- 
tions that have reached me the last ten 
minutes, I understand the Amendment of 
the hon, Gentlemen is now the only one 
left for us to diseuss. lence, I think the 
Committee will see that it is most import- 
ant we should if possible close this matter 
to-night, Atthe same time, I am very 


desirous in every way to meet the conveni- 
ence of the hon. Gentleman and of the 
Committee. 


I am perfectly ready either 
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to listen with patience to a discussion of 
the subject now, or, which would perhaps 
be the best way, the hon. Gentleman might 
not insist on moving this new clause now, 
but might bring it up on the Report, and 
obtain for it upon that occasion a fair and 
patient discussion. Such an arrangement 
certainly wonld very much facilitate the 
progress of Public Business, and I should 
be perfectly ready to facilitate in every 
way the discussion of the Question. 

Mr. BERKELEY said, he hoped his 
hon. Friend the Member for Leitrim would 
adopt the suggestion which had just been 
made to him. 

Mr. BRADY said he could not accept 
it. [An Ilon. MemBer: You will never 
get such a chance again. 

Mr. BAGWELL said, that Members 
on that side were as anxious as the Go- 
vernment to bring the debate to a conelu- 
sion; but he begged to state that the 
question of the ballot in Ireland stood ina 
different position from what it did in Eng- 
land. 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber could not proceed to discuss the ques- 
tion of the ballot, no Motion upon that 
subject having yet been made. The only 
question at present before the Committee 
was the Motion that he do leave the Chair. 

Mr. BAGWELL said, he did not at all 
wish to discuss the ballot but merely to say 
that, being a very important question, it 
was difficult to discuss it at that hour of 
the night. On the other hand, to bring 
up the clause on the Report was as much 
as to say that they were not to discuss it 
at all. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman was justified in pro- 
posing that they should not proceed now, 
but that the question should be raised on 
the Report, in order that it might be dis- 
cussed on a future day. But he thought 
they were entitled to an assurance from 
the right hon. Gentleman that the Report 
would be considered at such a period of 
the evening as to enable the question to 
be discussed. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he should not 
think of bringing on the Report of the 
Irish Reform Bill, especially under the 
circumstances adverted to, at any other 
than a reasonable hour, His object in 
making the suggestion was to insure to 
the hon. Member an opportunity for a fair 
discussion of his proposal, which he seemed 
to think it was not likely to obtain at pre- 
sent. 
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Mr. OSBORNE thought the hon. Mem- , further on the attention of the Committee, 
ber for Leitrim was making a very great |but simply move the addition of the 
mistake. He never would have again a | clause. 


similar opportunity. Certainly it was not | Clause (Voting to be by ballot,)—( Sir 


likely that upon a topic of equal import- 
ance he would never again address so large ee up, and read the 


a House. He believed the question was 
thoroughly well understood, though he did Mr. BRADY said, the course taken by 
net know what its fate might be. He | his hon. Friend was a most unusual course, 
himself should vote with him, and the Mr. KENNEDY seconded the Motion. 
advice he gave was this—let there be a| The great difficulty in dealing with Ire- 
short discussion, and let them go to a vote | land was to know what was wrong with 
that evening. the country, and what remedies were really 
Sir JOHN GRAY begged the hon. | required. No information worth having 
Member for Leitrim (Mr. Brady) not to | could be gained on these points at present, 
allow himself to be drawn into giving up | for the majority of the representatives un- 
the question, as he would never get such | der the present system were mere delegates 
another opportunity. As the hon. Member | returned to represent class opinions. The 
valued the question, and was anxious that | House would never be able to pass amelio- 
the proceedings in that House should not | rative measures for Ireland until the elec- 
be misunderstood in Ireland, he (Sir John | tors of Ireland were enabled to vote freely: 
Gray) pressed him to go on with the ques-| Tae O'DONOGHUE moved that the 
tion. They had now a large House, and | Chairman report Progress. 
he ought to have the question fairly dis-| Coroner. W. STUART, having re. 
cussed and voted upon, in order that he | marked that it was evident the Irish Mem- 
might ascertain the opinion of the House | bers did not desire to discuss the question, 
whether the Irish people, whom they pre- | interpreted the desire for the ballot in 
ferred to enfranchise, should be free to! Ireland as part of a scheme for handing 
give their votes, or merely the puppets of | over the people bound hand and foot to the 
those who exercised an unfair authority | priesthood, for it was evident the ballot 
over them. | would be no protection against, the priests, 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. Mr. CRUM-EWING said, the Com- 
‘ _ | mittee was as able to vote on the question 
Mr. LAWSON moved the following | at once as it would ever be; everyone's 
clause :— ; mind had been made up long ago on the 
(Freemen voters.) uestion. 
“No person who shall after the first day of} Mr. DISRAELI said, he had thought 
August, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-| the suggestion he made to the hon. 
eight, be elected, made, or admitted a free-) Member who gave notice of the Motion 


man of any Borough returning a Member or Mem- | ,, a . 
bers to Parliament otherwise than in right of | (Mr. Brady) was accepted by him and by 


birth or servitude, shall be entitled as such to be the Committee. [‘‘ No! wy The alterna- 
registered as a voter, or to vote at any Election of | tive course was to proceed with the debate, 
a Member or Members for any such Borough; | which the Government was perfectly ready 
and no person after the passing of this Act shall| 4, go he state of Public Business made 


be entitled to be registered as a voter, or to vote | . desirable ¢ tP d 
asa freeman in respect of birth, unless his right | 't Very undesirable to report Frogress, an 


be immediately derived from some person who was | he was quite sure the hon. Member for 
a freeman, or entitled to be admitted as a free- | Tralee (the O'Donoghue) would on reflec- 
man, previous to the first day of August, ene | tion act in accordance with the general 
thousand eight hundred and sinty-cight. wishes of the Committee, because that was 
Clause agreed to. a course he always pursued. He promised 
Sm JOHN GRAY said, as no other! hon. Gentlemen that in the event of the 
Member was disposed to move the addi- | matter being postponed, the Report should 
tion of this clause, he rose to move in the | be brought up at a sufficiently early hour 
words of the Notice which had been given— | to permit them fally to discuss the ques- 
“ And, in order to enable the electors to ex- tion at that stage. 
ercise the elective franchise according to their con- | Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
science, Be it Enacted, That their votes at all| said, he hoped the Committee would either 
Elections of Members to serve in any future Par- | allow the question to stand over, or proceed 
liament shall be taken by ballot.” to a division. 
At so late an hour he should not trespass; Mr. BRADY said, he had no objection 


Mr. Disraeli 4 | 
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to accept the proposition of the Prime | another Motion, to the terms of which he 


Minister. had agreed, might be substituted for it. 
Toe O'DONOGHUE said, he would | As he understood the matter, the House 
withdraw his Motion. by reading the Bill a second time would 


not be taken to express any opinion upon 
the Bill, the subject of which it was pro- 
Question put, ‘That the said Clause be | posed to inquire into. [The Cuancetzor of 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 





read a second time.” | the Excneguer dissented.] The right hon. 
The Committee divided : — Ayes 126; | Gentleman shook his head ; but it was a 
Noes 225: Majority 99. |matter of indifference to him what his 


. | opinion upon the subject might be. 

Mn. BRADY gave Notice that, on the; Mr. HORSFALL said, he hoped that 
bringing up of the Report on the Irish Re- | the Chancellor of the Exchequer would not 
form Bill, he should move the clause of agree to any arrangement with regard to 
which he had given Notice— 'this Bill until after its second reading, 

“ And, in order to enable the electors to exercise | The subject was one of great importanco 
the elective franchise according to their con- | to the commercial interest of the country, 
science, Be it Enacted, That their votes at all | and any delay with regard to it would be 
Elections of Members to serve in any future Par- ded witl t jeal : 
liament shall be taken by ballot.” —— ee. - 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that being himself 

Sm HERVEY BRUCE said, that at that | favourable to the Bill he had been in com- 
late hour of the night he would not press | munication with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
the clause of which he had given Notice. chequer and hon. Members who took an oppo- 
Although the clause was of importance, | site line, with a view to prevent delay in its 
still it was of greater importance that pro- | discussion upstairs. He thought the best 
gress should be made with the Bill. | course would be to read the Bill a second 
time, on the understanding that it should be 
| referred to a Select Committee, to be con- 
House resumed. | stituted in the way in which Hybrid Com- 
mittees usually were; but special Instruc- 
| tions should be given that they should make 
inquiries with reference to the questions 
put with so much force the other night by 
the right hon. Member for South Lanca- 
ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHS BILL—{Buz 82.] | shire—namely, the question of monopoly ; 

(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. that of the power of the Government to 

Stephen Cave, Mr. Sclater-Booth). make less charges to the Press and other 
bodies than were to be paid by the public 
: | generally ; provisions for secresy and for 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned | assuring the public as to the telegraph not 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- | being abused by Government for political 
tion [9th June], ‘‘ That the Bill be now | purposes ; the dealing with submarine ca- 
read a second time ;’’ and which Amend- | bles and so forth. He had prepared In- 
ment was— | structions which had received the concur- 

To leave out from the words “That the” to | rence of both parties, and which the Chan- 
the end of the Question, in order to add the words gejlor of the Exchequer would move. 
“question of the expediency of purchasing the Mr. LEEMAN said, he was somewhat 
felegraphs by the State be referred to a Select disappointed with t} . hat had b 
Committee,”—(Mr. Leeman,) ppointed with the course that ha een 
—tnatned Gina pursued by the hon. Member for Ponte- 

: fract (Mr. Childers), who, he understood, 

Question again proposed, “‘ That the was to have proposed a Motion to be sub- 
words proposed to be left out stand part of | stituted in lieu of the one he had intended 
the Question.’’ |to withdraw. He trusted that the hon. 
Gentleman would propose the Resolution 
| in his possession, and in the readiness of 

Mr. AYRTON said, it would be un-| the House to adopt it he was perfectly 
necessary to pursue the debate upon this | ready to withdraw his Amendment. 

Bill, as he understood the hon. Member; Tue CHANCELLOR or true EXCHE- 
for York (Mr. Leeman) was desirous of QUER said, that to the proposal of the 
withdrawing his Amendment, in order that; hon. Gentleman that the whole subject 


i 


Schedules agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Jfonday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 179.] 


SECOND READING—-ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Debate resumed. 
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of the Post Office and Telegraphs be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee he should 
have objected, because it would have had 
the effect of postponing the question for 
another year. He had consented to the 
proposal for a reference of the Bill to a 
Hybrid Committee ; and as there were 
some points which such a Committee could 
not ordinarily very well consider, he had 
expressed in private, and now expressed in | 
public, his willingness that they should re- | 
ceive certain Instructions. He proposed | 
that they should inquire whether it was 
desirable that the transmission of mes- 
sages should become a Post Office mono- 
poly, whether news or messages should be 
furnished at reduced rates, the secresy of 
messages, arrangements for working the 
submarine cables, and for hearing the 
telegraph companies by counsel. He un- 
derstood that his hon. Friend was satisfied | 
that the Bill should be referred to the} 
Committee with those Instructions, and he 
was perfectly ready to move a Resolution 
to that effect. He would not be so dis- 
courteous as to retort upon the hon. and | 
learned Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
and say that it was immaterial to him | 
what construction the hon. Member chose | 
to put on the arrangement. What he did | 








believe, however, was that the House, by | 
assenting to the second reading of the) 
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ceded this movement, He strongly con- 
demned the Bill, and wished to know if it 
was intended by the Government to act in 
the same way to other industries in the 
country ? 

Mr. NORWOOD pointed out the posi- 
tion in which a portion of the provincial 
Press would be placed in case this Bill 
were postponed to another Session. Three. 
fourths or four-fifths of the newspapers in 
the provinces had supported the measure, 
and the result of this was that several of 
the proprietors had been threatened and 
intimidated by the Telegraph Company. 
In one case, for instance, a newspaper in 
Belfast had presumed to publish an article 
approving this measure, whereupon a letter 
was received from the secretary, in Lon. 
don, containing the following paragraph:— 


“The time appears to have arrived when the 
directors should seriously consider whether the 
contract with your journal should be continued, 
and I have no doubt they will come to a decision 
which may afford you an opportunity of making 
your own news arrangements on less exorbitant 
terms.” 


This was not the only case of the kind 
that had occurred, for a similar threat haa 
been employed towards a paper in York- 
shire, though, in consequence of the late- 
ness of the hour, he should not dwell upon 
them any further. He trusted, however, 


Bill, would simply acknowledge that they | that the Government would, in any case, 
did not object on public grounds to the} bring in a short Bill for the purpose of 
Post Office working telegraphs, leaving | affording protection to the provincial Press 
the question of private interests entirely to | against the consequences which appeared 


the decision of the Committee. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he did not think 
it right that the House should be supposed 
by consenting to the second reading to be 
committed to such a principle as that sug- 
gested by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
If the course now proposed were adopted, 
it should be on the understanding that the 
object was one of inquiry, and that the 
House had not assented to the principle 
now contended for. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought he had been mis- 
understood. He did not ask the House 
to say that there was no objection to the | 
Post Office taking possession of the tele- | 
graphs belonging to existing companies, 
but to affirm the principle that there was | 
no objection on public grounds to the! 
Post Office working telegraphs. 

Mr. AtpermAN LAWRENCE anid, he} 
did not think the public interests ought to | 
be handed over to a Department. A Par. | 
liamentary Inquiry ought to have pre-| 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 








likely to ensue from their having supported 
the Government proposal. 

Mr. AYRTON explained that in what 
he had said awhile ago he did not intend 
any discourtesy to the right hon. Gentle- 
man. All that he meant was, that he and 
those who agreed with him reserved to 
themselves the fullest liberty to discuss 
the matter when the Committee had made 


| their Report. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE thought it impor- 
tant to guard against the Government ob- 
taining a dangerous monopoly in their con- 
trol of telegraphic communications. Seeing 
the doubts that had been expressed on 
both sides, he did not think it possible 
that the Report of the Committee should 
be accepted by the House without dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he had under- 
stood that the Government would not bring 
on this Bill after 12 o’elock. He could 
not understand how the House could be 
asked to read the Bill a second time 
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without assenting to its principle. The/ : . 
string of subjects to be inquired into as ABYSSINIA — RETURN OF THE ARMY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


suggested by the Chancellor of the Ex-| 
chequer, could not be settled for months.| Tae Eart or ELLENBOROUGH : My 
He begged, therefore, to move that the} Lords, I wish to draw attention toa matter 
debate be now adjourned. | whieh appears to me of serious importance. 
Mr. BONHAM-CARTER asked if the! I apprehend that before we meet again a 
Bill was a Hybrid Bill, who was to repre-| portion of the troops who have served in 
sent the public? If the Bill was referred; Abyssinia will arrive in this country, and 
to a Ilybrid Committee the House would; I am extremely anxious to know in what 
not commit itself to the principle, because) manner Her Majesty’s Government intends 
the Preamble would have to be proved be-| that they should be received. In my opi- 
fore the Committee. | nion they ought to be received with all 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE-| military honours. If I am asked what 
QUER said, he had got the best assis-| precedent there is for this course, my re- 
tance in the House in connection with this} ply is that such a reception will be of the 
subject. He found that by moving the) highest benefit to the public service, and 
Instructions in the form he had stated; that it is the duty of statesmen to make 
everything necessary would be done, and| good precedents and not to follow bad 
he believed the public interests would be| ones. Is there any example to be found 
just as effectually protected as the interests| in modern history of services like those 
of private persons. | which have been performed by these 
2 : | troops? I know of no mountain campaign 
Motion made, and Question, ‘* That| comparable with that in Abyssinia sinco 
the Debate be now adjourned,’’ —(Mr.| the passage of the Alps by Hannibal. 
Haguire,)—put, and negatived. | ‘True, there have been campaigns in 
2 | mountains; but they were mountains in 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. | civiliaed countries fe through which 


Main Question put, and agreed to. | passages had been made by roads and 

Bill read ati .,,.7| bridges. In the mountains of Abyssinia 

= 00e & ONTOS TENA, and committed | there were no roads and no bridges, 

to a Select Committee. | Since the Creation, Nature had been doing 

And, on June 22, Committee nominated as everything which could be done to render 

follows :— Mr, Cuancetzor of the Excusgver,| the country difficult of access, if not im- 

Mr. Goscuex, Sir Frepenicxk Heroate, Mr.| passable, and man had done nothing to 

Lxemay, Mr. Cuances Turxer, Mr. Norwoop, | supply the means of communication. The 

and Five Members to be added by the Committee | success of the General depended not only 
of Selection :— Power to send for persons, papers, | . ; ° 

and records ; Five to be the quorum. upon his own prudence and his own 

ability, nor even upon the ability of the 

Ilouse adjourned at half after | officers by whom he was supported—but 

Two o’clock.| it depended upon the endurance, the per- 

| severance, and above all the forbearance 

| of the troops he had under his command. 

That long line of communication, extend- 

| ing through such mountains for 400 miles, 

| could never have been supported and main- 

| tained by a force treble the strength of 


—————rr> 


HOUSE OF LORDS, that under the command of Sir Robert 
; Napier had there been hostility on the 
Friday, June 19, 1868. | part of the people of the country. The 


| good-will of that people, their abstinence 
MINUTES.]— Pustic Burs—First Reading—| trom all hostility, and their assistance in 
Representation of the People (Scotland) ® (164) ;| providing supplies, could only have been 


200: ert al (No. 4) * : 
- ves) eg Pe ee ogy FY obtained by the most absolute forbearance 


(No. 5)* (166) ; Municipal Rate (Edinburgh)® | and good conduct on the part of the troops; 
(167). and we are told there has not been a single 
Second Reading—Lee River Conservancy * (140) ;/ instance of complaint against them. Some 
on Government Supplemental (No. 2)"| conturies ago the highest honour that could 
; be paid to a distinguished soldier in the 


Third Reading—Unclaimed Prize Money (India) * Se d 
(121), and passed. 3 (one French army was that of giving him the 
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title of “‘ Knight without fear and without | them now may be to those who have ac. 
reproach.” We have the honour of pos- | complished such gallant feats. I am far 
sessing an army in which every man has | from saying that because there is no pre- 
proved himself worthy of that title; it is |cedent for these honours being bestowed 
not only without fear but absolutely with- | upon our armies upon their return from 
out reproach. The despatches which give | foreign countries, that these honours should 
an account of this extraordinary campaign | never be bestowed. We may, perhaps, 
will be the manual to which every mili- | have been, though not ungrateful in our 
tary man in Europe will refer to make | hearts, cold in our manner to those who 
himself master of the principles of moun- | have won these victories. If your Lord- 
tain warfare. We know that throughout | ships think so, and if the country thinks 
Europe the conduct of our troops is to all |so, there can be no reason why honours 
military men the object of the most entire | which have not been granted but were 
admiration; and it is not fitting that we | deserved before should not now be given 
should appear to be less sensitive of the | when they are deserved ; but the noble 
great services and merits of our troops, or | Earl will pardon me if I ask him to pause 
that we should appear to appreciate their | before I give him any positive answer, 
conduct less than it is appreciated by those | because the question has not been con- 
in foreign countries. It is impossible for | sidered by the Government. On this ac- 
us, do what we will, to make the military | count, and in the presence of the illus- 
service popular by means of extraordinary | trious Duke (the Commander-in-Chief), 
pecuniary rewards ; we can only make it | who is a soldier versed in campaigns, who 
popular by attending to every claim that | has seen service, and is the best judge in 
may be made upon us for that honour | these matters, it would not be proper in 
which is the principle of military service ; | me to give a positive answer to the noble 
and I do trust that we shall not be found | Earl. 
wanting on this occasion. I have always) Tur Dvxr or CAMBRIDGE: I am 
thought, and I trust now that it will ap- | sure there is no man in the House more 
pear to be the feeling of Her Majesty’s anxious than I am to do the fullest honour 
Government, that the first.of all profes-| to the gallant troops engagec in this re- 
sions is that of a soldier, and that the first | cent campaign; but I am quite sure, on 
of all rewards is military honour. | the other hand, that your Lordships would 
Tae Eart or MALMESBURY: My hardly wish that that which has not been 
Lords, no man in this House can doubt; done, I believe, for any other portion of 
that the noble Earl who has just sat down | the troops should be done on the present 
is a competent judge of military honours. | occasion. Its omission will involve no dis- 
He has himself been included in the highest | honour to the troops ; and I cannot help 
honours of military success ; he has had | thinking we have no precedent for any- 
great experience in the effect of these | thing of the sort, even in the earliest 
honours upon a soldier’s mind; and I am |times. I shall be very glad to hear from 
not surprised that the noble Earl on an | my nobie Friend in what way he would 
occasion like the present, after one of the | wish these honours to be paid. I have no 
most glorious successes which the army of | doubt he will refer us to the time when 
the country has achieved, should stand for- | the army in India was received by himself 
ward as the advocate of honour to the sol- | on its return from service; but that army 
dier. But I must remind the noble Earl | was received in a body, and that was au 
that to a certain degree we are—whether | occasion upon which it was very reason- 
rightly or wrongly—a nation of routine, | able and proper, on national grounds, that 
and that routine is a necessary principle | it should be so received. In this case we 
in every part of the service. We must} do not know when the troops embarked, 
remember that precedents in the army are | or when they will arrive, and they cer- 
of the greatest consequence; because if | tainly will not arrive simultaneously; and 
we are not careful how we dispense these | therefore, if anything is to be done, con- 
honours, however much they may be de- | siderable arrangements will have to be 
served, and if they are given to the army | made. If vessels arrive at intervals of 
upon occasions, perhaps analogous to former | days, the portion of the army returning 
occasions, on which they have not heretv-| to this country must be received piece- 
fore been given—they may come to be al-| meal, and I do not know that it will be 
most as much a mark of offence to those | any gratification to the troops to be re- 
who have gone before as the omission of | ceived in that way. Still, if it is desirabie, 


The Earl of Ellenborough 
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no doubt arrangements cari be made. It | strongly recommended that Questions of 
will be understood by the army that it was | this kind shall not be brought forward 
the desire of your Lordships and the coun- | without Notice, so as to prevent your Lord- 
try that all honour should be done to them | ships being taken by surprise when you 
and their Commander-in-Chief, and, if| are not prepared for discussion; and I 
they are not formally received, it is not | think-this case furnishes a singular illus- 
from any want or failing on the part of | tration of the inconvenience of depart- 
the country to appreciate the distinction | ing from the rule laid down by the Com- 
they have achieved. I have no doubt the | mittee. 
subject will be considered by the Govern-| Lornp LYVEDEN: A source of diffi- 
ment; but my noble Friend was prudent | culty in this case is that part of the troops 
in not committing himself to a decisive return to India, and they have behaved in 
answer. | exactly the same manner as those who 
Tue Eant or ELLENBOROUGH: If} return to England ; and I cannot see 
there is a will to remove any difficulty, it | how honours could be given to one de- 
will be removed very soon. There is not | tachment and not the other. I have every 


the slightest objection to successive honours | disposition to do honour to the soldiers ; 
being given to detachments of the troops | but I think that under the circumstances 
as they arrive ; and the circumstance that | stated by the noble Earl and the noble 
they will not arrive simultaneously affords | Duke it will be impossible to give such a 
a convenient opportunity for any needful | reception to the troops as the noble Earl 
| (the Earl of Ellenborough) desires. 


preparations. 
Eart GREY: I cannot allow the con- 
versation toconclude withoutexpressingmy | rorEsHORE AND BED OF THE SEA— 
regret that the suggestion of a public re- | THE BOARD OF TRADE 
ception has been made publicly by the | Y . 
noble Earl in his place in Parliament. If} CELA ESee. 
he thought it desirable that such honours| Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he de- 
should be paid to the troops, there could | sired to direct their Lordships’ attention to 
be no objection to his making the sugges-| a Memorandum of the Board of Trade 
tion privately to the Government. It/ lately presented to both Houses of Par- 
appears to me it is a constitutional prin- | liament as to the dealings of that Board 
ciple of great importance in this country | with the Foreshore and Bed of the Sea. 
that all honour should be bestowed by the | He was happy to say that the remarks he 
spontaneous action of the Crown. But! was about to make were in no way of a 
this principle is departed from when in| party character, and he was anxious to 
either House of Parliament private Mem-| state in the outset that he had no com- 
bers who are under no responsibility bring | plaint whatever to make against his noble 
forward proposals for conferring honours | Friend who now presided over the Board 


or boons on the troops or individuals who | On 
have performed public services. They may | the contrary, in a case which had occurred 
thus win an easy popularity for themselves, 
but they place the Government in a position 
of great difficulty, by compelling it either to 
forego its proper function of initiation, or 
appear to be ungracious by declining to do 
what is asked. I entertain, on principie, 
the strongest objection to suggestions of 
this kind being made in either House of 
Parliament. Remember if these things 
are done here they will be done elsewhere ; 
and I ask your Lordships, in the present 
condition of men’s minds, and the desire 
of persons to put themselves forward in | 
quest of popularity, whether danger may | 
not arise from encouraging practices of this | 
kind? In this instance, I have an addi- | 
tional objection to the suggestion, and it 
is that no Notice of it was placed upon the 
Paper. A Committee of this House has 


‘ 


of Trade (the Duke of Richmond). 


| to himself in reference to this subject he 


had been treated by his noble Friend with 
the utmost courtesy, and he believed it 
was his noble Friend’s desire to modify 
what was, in his opinion, a very erroneous 
system of management. Before endea- 
vouring to explain to the House what there 
was worthy of public attention in this 


' particular document, it was absolutely ne- 


cessary to say a few words on the position 


| of the contest between the Crown as re- 
| gards its claim to foreshore and the bed of 


the sea and the private individuals who 
had claims over the same portion of the 
soil. Not being a lawyer, he should not 
venture upon an exposition of the state of 
the law on the subject; and, indeed, he 
believed it would not be an easy task for 
even the best lawyers in their Lordships’ 
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House to give a clear account of that law, 
which was, to a great extent,. unsettled. 


{LORDS} 
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| spondence in justification of the somewhat 
severe remarks he had now made. Now, 


That, however, did not interfere with what | immediately after that correspondence, and, 
he might term the outside boundaries of | as he had reason to believe, in consequence 


the question. He apprehended it would 
not be questioned by anyone that the 
Crown had certain claims and rights over 
the bed of the sea and foreshore; and, on 
the other hand, he believed no one had 
ever questioned, on the part of the Crown, 
that the claims of the Crown, whether 
claims of ownership, or as trustee for the 


public, were subject to certain rights on | 


the part of the public, and on the part also 
of private individuals. Those rights mainly 
depended — first, upon Common Law ; 
secondly, upon charters; thirdly, they were 
incidental to the tenure of property which 
abutted on the foreshore, and were neces- 
sary to the enjoyment of the land ; lastly, 
there were rights acquired by individuals 
or public bodies in consequence of use and 
prescription, which was the foundation of 


a very great deal of the property held by | 
|to which he wished to direct attention 


Members of that House as well as by the 
public at large. 
tention had been directed to this subject 
by a very great change which occurred in 


the spirit of the administration of the 
Crown rights in Scotland. A case arose | 


in reference to his own property on the 
Firth of Clyde, and led in 1855 or 1856 to | 


a correspondence with the Treasury, which 
had since become a Parliamentary Paper. 


He would state the general result of that | 
correspondence, and the impression it left | 


on his mind—which impression, he be- 


lieved, would be produced on the minds | 
of all who perused it—at all events, the | 


impression it left on his mind was that a 


systematic attempt was being made in, 
Scotland, and he thought in England also, | 
to convert the limited ownership of the | 
Crown into a claim of absolute and unre- | 
| presided over by a responsible Minister of 


stricted ownership over the bed of the 


sea and the foreshore; and that, in the | 
second place, it was intended that this | 
alleged absolute property of the Crown | 
'the administration of the Woods and 


should be made a source of revenue. Now, 
he was bound to say that that correspond- 
ence and the circumstances which arose in 
connection with it left an impression on 
his mind that the public Department which 
professed to represent the Crown — the 
Office of Woods—was proceeeding to en- 
force its claims in a very oppressive spirit, 
and, he might add, in a very insidious and 


oppressive manner as regarded the interests | 
He | 
ventured to call attention to that corre- | 


and rights of private individuals. 


The Duke of Argyll 


Some years ago, his at- | 
‘ the first document, issued since the transfer 


|of the facts then brought under the notice 
of the Government of which he was then 
a Member, a Bill was introduced to transfer 
the management of the claims of the 
Crown from the Woods and Forests to the 
Board of Trade. This, it must be ad. 
‘mitted, was a most desirable change, 
In the first place, the Board of Trade 
had no pretension and no ambition 
to be a Revenue Department. Now, the 
Woods and Forests was a Revenue Depart. 


}ment; and he did not at all dispute that 
it might have been the duty of those who 
| presided over that Department to make the 


most of what they considered the rights of 
the Crown; but the Board of Trade not 
being a Revenve Department was better 
qualified to act in the spirit of public policy 
and with a view to the protection of public 
interests. The importance of the document 


arose from the circumstance that it was 


of theseclaims to the Board of Trade, which 
professed to give an account of the princi- 
ples upon which those claims were in future 
to be administered. It was therefore a 
document of very considerable public in- 


i terest, as it affected not only individuals, 


but also an important public Department. 
He would now say a few words respecting 
the form in which the documents appeared, 
In the course of his correspondence with 
the Woods and Forests he found that he 
was placed under a very great disadvantage, 
in consequence of a change which had oc- 
curred some years previously in regard to 
the Parliamentary position of that Depart- 
ment. Some fifteen or twenty years ago 
the Department of Woods and Forests was 


the Crown, who was usually a Member of 
the Cabinet, and always a Member of the 
Government. About that period, however, 


Forests was, for an object and under cir- 
cumstances of which he was «unaware, 
separated altogether from the control of a 
responsible Minister of the Government. 
The administration of that Department was 
then intrusted to a subordinate and per- 
manent Officer of the Crown; and while 
| his correspondence was going on he found 
that there was no Parliamentary or Minis- 
terial chief to whom he could refer. He, 
therefore, appealed to his right hon. Friend, 
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who was then at the head of the Treasury, | manent Civil Officer of the Crown when 
and asked to whom he ought to address | speaking of the rights of property as defined 
his complaints. He was told that there | and secured by the Courts of law. Mr. 
was no public authority to which he could | Farrer said the Courts of law had decided 
address them, except the Lords Commis- | “ absurdly enough ;” but he (the Duke of 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury. Now, | Argyll), on the other hand, maintained 
in his experience of the Lords of the Trea- | that the legal decisions were strictly in 
sury, he had always found it extremely | accordance with the justice of the case. 
dificult to convince them that any act |The following passage also occurred in 


which gave them an increase of revenue 

was unjust to individuals, who were con- 

sequently placed at a considerable disad- 

yantage when they had to complain on such | 
a matter to such an authority. However, | 
as there was no other authority to appeal 
to, he directed his appeal to the Treasury. 
Here again the transference to the Board 
of Trade promised a remedy for this evil | 
—since that Board had a Parliamentary 
responsible head. But this doeument came 
directly from a subordinate officer. It was a 
Memorandum from the Board of Trade, pro- 
fessing to give an account of the policy to be 
hereafter pursued, and yet it was not signed 
by a responsible Minister—it was signed by 
Mr. Farrer, a gentleman of great respect- 
ability, who presided over a particular 
Department in the Board of Trade; but 
surely so important a document ought not | 
to be signed solely by one of the permanent 
Civil Officers of the Crown! The policy it | 
enunciated was a matter of great impor- 





regard to the claims of the Crown :— 


“Its title is ousted by adverse possession of 
sixty years, instead of twenty-one. On the other 
hand, it has no one to look after its rights; and 
the lawyers have practically altered the Statutes 


| of Limitation applicable to the Crown, by the fic- 
| tion of allowing a jury to presume a grant.” 

| Such was the way in which this perma- 
/nent Civil Officer spoke of the Judges of 


the land, and of the decisions arrived at 
in the Courts of law. He would now 
read another passage which exhibited the 
same animus, and showed that the Board 
of Trade, as far as Mr. Farrer could be 
taken to represent it, was pursuing the 
same tactics as the Woods and Forests 
formerly pursued, against the rights of 
individuals— 

“This” —([the assertion of the rights of the 
Crown}]—“ which logically ought to be the first 
thing done, it will probably be prudent to post- 
pone.” 

The Memorandum went on to state— 
“T have no doubt that in the end we shall have 


tance to a large section of the public, and | done something to ascertain or determine theso 
the Board of Trade ought to be responsible | rights ; but with the present prejudice against the 
for that policy through their Parliamentary:| Crown it would be unwise to stir the question 
head. In looking over the document the | °°”: 
first thing which struck him was the|In consequence of what the Memoran- 
animus which pervaded it as regards the | dum described as ‘‘ the present prejudice 
rights of private individuals. He need | against the Crown,” but which, in reality, 
hardly remind their Lordships that the| Was. prejudice for right and justice, it 
rights of individuals and of public bodies | Was considered unwise to stir in a general 


over foreshores depended to a great extent | 
on user and wont. On the first page the | 
following passage occurred in reference to 
the resistance offered to the claims of the 
Crown by private individuals :— 


“Tn many places acts of ownership, or apparent 
ownership, are going on, and we either do not 
know of them, or cannot prevent them. The law 
seems to have decided, absurdly enough, that while 
the statutory period in case of actual and complete 
adverse possession sufficient to give a title as 
against the Crown is sixty years, yet that enjoy- 
ment for a much shorter period and of a much | 


more limited kind may be enough to justify a jury 


in finding that an original grant from the Crown 


manner. It was thought more prudent 
to proceed step by step—to get indivi- 
duals to acknowledge the rights claimed 


| for the Crown. In page 3 of the Memo- 


randum he found this statement— 


‘* We shall have no public support in protecting 
a mere title which does not appear to be of any 
immediate public advantage. And we shall be not 
unnaturally found fault with if we interpose ob- 
stacles to the execution of a really useful work. 
In such cases we must endeavour, as well as we 
can, to encourage the work, and at the same time 
get the parties to make some acknowledgment 
| which may reserve the Crown’s rights.” 


That was the principle on which the 


is to be presumed.” | Department appeared to have proceeded— 


Now, he ventured to appeal to the House, \to “get” individuals to acknowledge 
and to the noble and learned Lord on the | rights of the Crown over those foreshores 
Woolsack, whether this was the kind of | by the payment of a small sum. He then 
language which ought to be used by a per-| came to a passage in the Memorandum 
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which had been incidentally referred to 
the other day. In the last paragraph of 
page No. 3, there was this passage— 


“ Lastly, in cases where the Crown’s title is 
doubtful we must act in the same way as if it 
were good, except that we must do so with greater 
caution, and be more ready to compromise the | 
question on the principle of reserving to the pub- 
lic their rights and easements over the soil.” 


{LORDS} 





Now, these were the precise tactics that 
had been previously adopted by the Office 
of Woods and Works. He wished this to 
be distinctly understood, and to go forth to 
the people of England and Scotland, that 
when the Board of Trade claimed for the 
Crown rights over foreshores, such a claim 
did not afford the slightest presumption 
that the Crown really possessed any such 
rights. If any persons had such rights, 
they would do well to follow the example 
set them in Scotland. There an associa- 
tion was formed for the defence of the 
rights of individuals, and he was happy 
to say that in nearly every case of legal | 
proeeedings they had been successful. He 
presumed that to this fact might be attri- 
buted the tone of complaint adopted by | 
Mr. Farrer of the Board of Trade. The | 
Memorandum was very useful, as showing | 
the way in which affairs were managed 





by permanent Civil Servants not subject to 


the control of Parliament. That observa- 
tion might appear to be in contradiction 
to his statement that he had no feeling 
against the Board of Trade; but the se- 
quel would show that he was not making 
any charge against his noble Friend the 
President of that Department. He would 
give an example of the way in which these 
matters were administered in Scotland. 
On a property of his own on the Firth of 
Clyde, a person who held a feu from him 
had commenced to take sand and gravel 
from the foreshore to make an embank- 
ment on his own feu. There was a long 
coast with an advancing tide in that 
neighbourhood; the roads were very close 
to the sea shore, and the proprietors had 
been put to great expense in preventing | 
injury to the land by the encroaching) 
tides. It was, therefore, a matter of great 
importance that the foreshores there | 
should be preserved. Their Lordships 
would observe that, as the proprietors 
were road trustees as well as owners of 
the land, it was not likely that they would 
remove gravel or other materials to an 
extent which would do injury to the sea wall 
that had to be kept up; but it was quite 
another thing when a public Office stepped 
The Duke of Argylt 
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in and granted licences to third parties to 
take gravel and sand merely with the view 
of setting up-rights of the Crown. In the 
case to which he now referred, the tenant 
was taking gravel and sand from before 
his (the Duke of Argyll’s) property, 
Acting on advice, he interdicted him be. 
fore the Sheriff of the county. The case 
first came before the Sheriff Substitute, 
who decided that the holder of the feu 
had no right to take away the gravel and 
aand ; but there was an appeal to the She. 
riff Depute, and what was the astonishment 
of his (the Duke of Argyll’s) agents when 
they were confronted by an Order or 
Licence from the Board of Trade, autho- 
rizing the tenant to do what the Sheriff 
Substitute had decided he had no right 
todo! That order or license had actually 
been issued pedente lite, after the Sheriff 
Substitute had interdicted the person to 
whom it was granted. When he (the 
Duke of Argyll) was made acquainted 
with the fact, he applied to his noble 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade, who, on inquiry, found that the 
issuing of the licence was only part of the 
system adopted in these cases by the Board 
of Trade. His noble Friend, however, 
after making inquiries, revoked the li- 
cence, and returned the 2s. 6d, which had 
been paid for it. Now, he objected to 
this system of getting individuals to ac- 
knowledge rights claimed for the Crown, 
with no inquiry as to the effects which 
might arise to other parties interested in 
the shores, and he must express his opinion 
that in ninety-nine cases out of 100 the re- 
moval of sand and gravel from foreshores 
in Scotland was injurious to the adjoining 
property. He believed, too, that the 
granting of licences to remove gravel and 
sand in the way they had been granted in 
the case to which he had referred was 
most illegal; and he ventured to suggest 
that no such licences should be issued in 
future without full notice to all parties 
locally interested. In addition to the Me- 
morandum, which was not signed by a 
a responsible Minister, but by Mr. Farrer, 
there was a document in the Appendix to 
which he wished to call the attention of 
their Lordships. It contained the opinion 
of a Mr. Reilly. Two years ago, under 
the Government of Lord Palmerston, a 
Bill was introduced to transfer to the 
Board of Trade the powers then exercised 
by the Woods and Forests in respect of 
the foreshores. As a Minister of the 
Crown, he (the Duke of Argyll) did not 
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take any part in reference to the intro- 
duction of the Bill; he did, however, ex- 
press to his Colleagues his opinion that in 
any measure of transfer from the one De- 
artment to the other, care should be 
taken that it should be nothing more than 
a transfer, and that no provisions should 
be introduced involving directly or in- 
directly any increase in the power of the 
Crown. Lord Palmerston, the Prime 
Minister, the then President of the Board 
of Trade, and Mr. Gladstone thought that 
he was right in that view; but when 
the Bill, as framed by the Department, 
came to be discussed in their Lordships’ 
House, there were some noble Lords who 
thought that it contained material addi- 
tions and material alterations—that not 
only was there a transfer, but that there 
were provisions giving the Board of Trade 
power greater than that possessed by the 
Woods and Forests. He rather thought 
that was the view taken by his noble and 
learned Friend on the other side (Lord 


\Jone 19, 1868} 
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“ When the Bill went up to the House of Lords 
objections were raised to it on the part of some 
proprietors of land in Scotland—the Duke of 
Argyll, the Duke of Buccleuch, the Duke of 
Sutherland, and others — who alleged, among 
other things, that the Crown’s rights to the fore- 
shore are not, by law, of the same nature or ex- 
tent in Scotland as in England. The result was, 
that in order to save the Bill it became neces- 
sary to put it into the form in which it received 
the Royal Assent.” 








Chelmsford). Well, in consequence of the 
objections taken by his noble and learned 
Friend and other Members of their Lord- 
ships’ House, the Bill was altered with a 
view of securing that no power should be | 
exercised by the Board of Trade which had | 
not previously been exercised by the Woods | 
and Forests. Now, what was the observa- 
tion made on that circumstance by Mr. 
Reilly, whom he supposed to be the legal 
authority under whom the Bill had been 
drawn up— 


“I have considered ‘the Crown” Lands Act, 
1866,’ with reference to Mr. Farrer’s note of the 
10th instant, and its inclosure, and his note of 
the 11th instant. I concur generally in Mr. 
Farrer’s view of the effect of the Act. It is 
not necessary to go into details for the present 
purpose. It is plain that the Board of Trade 
will find itself seriously fettered in the adminis- 
tration of the foreshore by the terms of the Act 
as it passed. When the Bill was undertaken and 
introduced it was not contemplated that the trans- 
fer of the foreshore to the Board of Trade from 
the Woods and Forests should be clogged with 
the provisions introduced into the Bill in its pas- 
sage through the House of Lords.” 


The opinion of Mr. Reilly was entirely at 
variance with the understanding which he 
had had with his Colleagues in Lord 
Palmerston’s Government; and certainly 
it was an illustration of the esprit de corps 
existing between the permanent Civil Ser- 
vants in reference to matters of this kind. 
There was another passage in this Memo- 
randum which he must read to their Lord- 





shipsp— 


Here again were observations which ougt.t 
never to have been submitted to Parlia- 
ment in such ashape. When a Bill left 
their Lordships’ House, and was assented 
to by the other House of Parliament, it 
became an Actof Parliament. It was not 
the deed of individuals either in one House 
or the other; and it was, to say the least, 
unusual and irregular that a gentleman in 
the position of the writer of this Memo- 
randum should designate certain indivi- 
dual Members of their Lordships’ House, 
who were represented as taking in their 
own interest a course contrary to the law 
and to the declared opinion of Parliament. 
He must say that, taking the document 
from beginning to end—the absence of the 
signature of any responsible Minister—the 
language which it held with regard to the 
rights both of individuals and of the pub- 
lic, and the references which it contained 
to individual members of their Lordships’ 
House, it was a most improper document 
to proceed from any Public Department, 
and it ought at once to be withdrawn. 
The future policy of the Government, 
moreover, upon matters of this kind ought 
to be decided by a Minister responsible to 
the Government and to the country, and 
not by permanent Civil Servants of the 
Crown, who, however honourable and up- 
right in their conduct—and he should be 
the last to deny or doubt the immense 
value of the permanent Civil Service to 
the administration of public affairs—were 
apt to take a very limited, and almost a 
selfish view in the interest of their own 
Department, without regard to the general 
policy of the country. He hoped that his 
noble Friend who now presided over the 
Department would take effectual steps to 
lay it down, both as an official rule and 
as a matter of honour that, in future, 
whenever measures affecting, or that might 
affect, the rights of individuals in fore- 
shores were about to be submitted to Par- 
liament ample notice would be given to 
all parties affected by such proposals. A 
Bill had been brought in some time since 
with regard to fisheries which, if it had 
passed without alteration, would, in the 
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opinion of some of the most eminent legal 
Members of that House, have materially 
increased the power of the Crown over 
foreshores, to the detriment of individuals, 
and he fully believed of the public also. 
It was perfectly natural that permanent 
Civil Servants of the Crown, who adminis- 
tered the business of the several Depart- 
ments irrespective of the change of parties, 
should argue themselves into the belief 
that all the powers which they possessed 
or claimed were powers to be exercised in 
the service and for the benefit of the pub- 
lic. But he entirely denied that the con- 
trol claimed for the Crown had been exer- 
cised formerly by the Office of Woods and 
Forests, and recently by the Board of Trade, 
in the manner most conducive to the public 
interest. It was idle to talk of foreshores, 
and of any rights of the Crown in them, 
as a source of important permanent reve- 
nue. He believed that rights to the fore- 
shores formed as much the subject of pri- 
vate property as rights to the land, and 
ought to be enjoyed as such, subject, of 
course, to public use when necessary, and 
to such control by the Board of Admiralty 
as might be necessary to secure the inte- 
rests of navigation. But, subject to these 
necessary conditions, the interference of 
officials ought to be restrained ; for he had 
begun at last to fear that proprietors 
would be unable to embark or disembark 
their own timber from their own estates 
without the leave of some official in a 
public Department in London previously 
obtained. The course taken by the Woods 
and Forests for many years past, and now 
taken by the Board of Trade, was adverse, 
he maintained, to public rights and to the 
public interest. And the action taken by 
the association in Scotland was not more 
necessary to assert the rights and defend 
the interests of individuals, than it was to 
protect the public from this strained as- 
sertion of the rights of the Crown. 

Tae Doxe or RICHMOND said, that 
before entering upon the details of the 
matter brought by the noble Duke under 
the notice of their Lordships, he begged 
to express his acknowledgments for the 
manner in which his personal share in the 
conduct of the Department had been al- 
luded to. But the noble Duke, if he had 
been lavish of his praise as far as he (the 
Duke of Richmond) was concerned, had 
been equally lavish of his abuse upon one 
of the permanent Civil Servants of the 
Crown, the permanent Secretary to the 
Board of ‘T'rade—than whom, as far as his 


The Duke of Argyli 
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short official experience enabled him to 
pronounce an opinion, he knew no better 
public servant in any of the Government 
Departments. The noble Duke had alluded 
to some clauses formerly contained in the 
Sea Fisheries Bill, under which the rights 
of individuals to the foreshore might have 
been seriously affected. But what had 
occurred with regard to that Bill? At 
the instance of his noble and learned Friend 
Lord Chelmsford, Clauses 46 and 49 were 
withdrawn and another clause substituted, 
to meet the injustice of a case which his 
noble and learned Friend had properly 
pointed out ; and it was with great satis- 
faction he found that the course so taken 
received the entire concurrence of their 
Lordships. But as soon as the Bill reached 
‘*another place” one of the noble Duke's 
former Colleagues (Mr. Milner Gibson) 
gave notice of a Motion to re-insert the 
very clauses which the noble Duke in his 
speech that evening had condemned, and 
which had been unanimously rejected by 
their Lordships. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: I hope we 
shall be unanimous in rejecting them 
again. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND perceived 
that complete unanimity did not exist 
among the Members of the late Adminis- 
tration. To explain the nature of the re- 
marks contained in the Memorandum, it 
was necessary to mention how that docu- 
ment originated. Down to the year 1866, 
the power over the foreshore was in the 
hands of the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests. In that year—not for the reasons 
which the noble Duke had suggested, but 
in consequence of an official correspondence 
in which it was pointed out that there was 
great inconvenience in two Departments 
having to deal with matters very much 
of a cognate character—an Act was passed 
transferring the control of the foreshores 
from the Woods and Forests to the Board 
of Trade. The Board of Trade till then 
never having been called upon to deal 
with this subject, it was thought advis- 
able that a Memorandum should be drawn 
up for the information of the Department. 
lle was not at that time a Member of the 
Government, but he did not on that ac- 
count seek to evade responsibility for the 
Memorandum ; and their Lordships would 
not fail to perceive that upon the assump- 
tion of entirely new duties by a Depart- 
ment it was most desirable to establish 
some system and to provide for unity of 
action in all cases, so that conflicting de- 
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cisions might be avoided. The noble Duke 
complained that this Paper was not signed 
by a responsible Minister. True, it was 
not signed by a Member of the Govern- 
ment; but for every Paper emanating from 
the Board of Trade he (the Duke of 
Richmond) felt himself responsible, al- 
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though it might not actually bear his | 


signature; and he believed the practice 


the documents to be signed by the Secre- 
tary of that Department. What might 
have been the practice in the Departments 
with which the noble Duke had been con- 


nected he was not, of course, prepared to | 


say; but certainly, in the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, and, he believed, in the 
Departments of the different Secretaries 
of State, though the practice was not to 


require the signature of the Minister him- | 


self, in each case the Minister was just as 
responsible as if he had signed the Paper 
with his own hand, This document, as 
he had stated, was drawn up as a guide 
to the Department in the conduct of the 
additional business with which it had been 
charged. At the time there was not.the 
smallest intention of letting the Memo- 
randifm go outside the Department ; it was 
a mere code of rules to be acted upon by 
the Department, showing the principles 
by which it should be guided in dealing | 
with the foreshores. The document came 
before the public at the instance of a pri- 
vate Member of the House of Commons, 
who asked the Vice President to the Board | 
of Trade whether there was any objec- 
tion to lay upon the table the Memoran- | 
dum of Instructions under which the De- 
partment was acting. The Vice President, | 
not thinking there could be any objection 
to such a course, said he should be very | 
happy to lay the Instructions upon the 
table, and did so without further consi- 
deration. Had it been intended at the 
time the Memorandum was framed to 
make it a public document, though the 
same facts would have been embodied, it | 
would have been much more carefully 
worded, and some of the passages referred 
to by the noble Duke would not have been 
included. In substance the Instructions 
would have been the same, but the word- 
ing would have been more respectful and | 
the details not so fully given. He might, 
perhaps, remind the noble Duke that this 
matter rested in England and Scotland on | 
a somewhat different footing. Without 
professing to be a lawyer they might, in 
his opinion, take it that primd facie the 
VOL. CXCII. [rump sexes. } 
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in very many of the Departments was for | 
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| foreshore vested in the Crown, and that 
when individuals had a right to foreshore 
that right arose—in England at all events 
|—from the fact that they had received 
‘that right by express grant from the 
| Crown, or that it was the result of pre- 
scription or immemorial usage, in which 
case an original grant from the Crown is 
assumed. With regard to the Scotch 
question, he believed the position was 
somewhat different; and when he became 
the President of the Board of Trade he 
found himself in a somewhat invidious 
position, because, as a Scotch proprietor, 
he had subscribed to an association the 
views of which, to say the least, did not 
exactly coincide with those of the Depart- 
ment. Under those circumstances he had 
thought it highly desirable that this ques- 
tion should be set at rest, and a case was 
drawn up for the purpose of taking legal 
opinion. As, however, a great number of 
intricate questions were involved that opi- 
nion would take some time in preparing. 
He had not yet received it; but he was 
told that it would shortly be ready. Before 
he went into the English part of the 
question he would quote a passage from 
the case to show the animus which influ- 
enced the Department in this matter— 
“Tt further appears that the pecuniary interest 
of the public in the foreshore in question is a 
secondary one, and that the primary object of a 
Government Department charged with the func- 
tions now committed to the Board of Trade should 
be to protect the public in the due enjoyment of 
the rights of navigation, fishing, boating, bathing, 
walking, &c. But in the present state of the law 





| the Board of Trade are bound to deal with the 


foreshore, if belonging to the Crown as property, 
while the rights of the public over it, as well as 
the title to it, are constantly matters of dispute. 
The first step towards a settlement appears to be 
to ascertain what is the actual position of the 
Crown in Scotland as regards ownership of the 
foreshore. And it is with a view to determine 
the question that the present case has been pre- 
pared.” 
The case was a very long one; but from 
this passage it was evident that the objects 
of the Board of Trade were to protect the 
rights of the public and distinctly define 
the rights of the proprietors. The noble 
Duke had, with great skill, selected pas- 
sages from the Memorandum here and there, 
first from one part and then from another, 
with a view to show that the object was 
to drive the proprietors into a corner and 
make them submit to a compromise. Now, 
the noble Duke had referred to the follow- 
ing passage :— 

“ Lastly, in cases where the Crown’s title is 
doubtful, we must act in the same way as if it 
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were good, except that we must do so with greater | the many extracts which he had marked, 
caution, and be more ready to compromise the! 9}] of which would show that the object 


question on the principle of reserving to the pub- 


lic their rights and easements over the soil.” 


He was prepared to say that that was a 
very proper paragraph, and one every 
word of which he was prepared to endorse. | 
But if the noble Duke had looked at the 
former paragraphs he would have found 


these passages— 


| was to protect the public, and in no in- 
| stance designed to injure the individual, 
Now with regard to the question of leases, 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) ex- 
pressed a hope that an opportunity would 
be afforded for everyone being heard. He 
would, with their Lordships’ permission, 
read the directions which were issued with 


“The course to be adopted on receiving notice | reference to any application to the Inspect- 


of such encroachment must differ according to the 
The Act may not be injurious to 
the rights hitherto enjoyed by the public, and may 
only be objectionable on the ground that it tends 
to establish a title adverse to that of the Crown, 
and may thus help to prevent the Board of Trade | 
from asserting that title in subsequent instances. 
In such cases we may be placed in great difficulty, 
especially if the Act itself is useful, and if the 


circumstances. 


title of the Crown is doubtful. 


“In another class of cases we shall see at once 
that the Act is immediately injurious to the pub- 
lic, and that there is reason to interfere, not only 
on the ground of its affecting title, but because it 
tends more or less directly to deprive the public 


of some existing right or enjoyment.” 


The whole tenour of this Memorandum 
went on to show that the object of the 
Board of Trade was to protect the rights 
of the public, as was fully proved by the 


following extracts : — 


“These clauses will probably give us ample 
power to make provision when the working plans 
are submitted to the Board of Trade both for the 
protection of public rights, of navigation, &c., and 
of the Crown’s title ; and we have only to see that 


the clauses in question are properly incorporated 
and not impaired by other provisions.” 

“‘ Supposing it proves that what is proposed can 
be done (with or without modification) so as not 
to prejudice public rights or enjoyments, we may 
enter on the question of terms of purchase.” 

“The above suggestions have reference to the 
protection of the public, and though their ten- 
dency will be to diminish the value of the soil 
and the purchase-money of what we sell, we must 
be most careful to put them prominently for- 
ward.” 


Their Lordships must bear in mind that 
this was a Memorandum drawn up for the 


purpose of guiding the Department in| 


their conduct with reference to the fore- 
shores. The Memorandum went on to 
say— 

“There is one other point on which we should 
be careful. The frontager, though he may have 
no legal title, has certainly a considerable interest 
in the foreshore, and we must take care that he 


is heard, and that we do not hastily or wantonly | 


authorize works on the foreshore which will be 
detrimental to him. For this purpose it will be 
right to require every intending purchaser and 
lessee to give notice to the frontager. And it may 


often, if not generally, be found both just and | 


” 


expedient to give him the right of pre-emption. 


ing Commanders of the Coastguard— 


“T am to request that you will ascertain and 
report for the information of this Board — 1, 
What use is at present, or has hitherto been, made 
of the shore in question, either by fishermen, boat. 
| men, or the public generally ; and whether the 

shore is now, or has been hitherto, used by the pub- 

lic for walking, bathing, boating, landing, fishing, 
) gathering seaweed, &c., or for any other purpose ? 
2, Whether the lease or sale of the foreshore in 
question will in your opinion interfere with or 
abridge the exercise of any rights or privileges 
now or hitherto enjoyed by the public thereon, or 
with any use thereof which is now or has hitherto 
been made by anyone for any of the purposes before 
mentioned ? The Board desire also to be informed, 
in the event of their proceeding with this applica- 
tion, what are the most advantageous places at 
which, and what are the best means by which, 
public notice of their intention should be given, in 
order that the population of the neighbourhood, 
' and particularly those persons who have hitherto 
been accustomed to make any use of the shore, 
may not, without their knowledge be deprived of 
any rights to which they are properly entitled.” 

Thus the necessity of giving due notice 
| was enforced in language as strong as 
could, in his opinion, possibly be em- 

ployed. He must apologize to their Lord- 
{ships for having referred so much to 
| these Papers, but he had felt bound to 
| enter into this matter in detail after the 
| remarks made by the noble Duke. With 
| regard to the case referred to by the noble 
| Duke, in which a licence had been inad- 
) vertently granted for the removal of gravel, 
| the following was the official answer of the 
| Board of Trade to the noble Duke’s com- 
| plaint— 

‘‘Your Grace is perfectly right in supposing 
that this Board had no knowledge of the facts 
mentioned in your Grace’s letter when the licence 
in question was granted. Had these facts then 
been known, no such licence would have been 
granted. And now that your Grace has brought 
them to notice the licence has been withdrawn. 
In order that your Grace may fully understand 
the circumstances under which the licence was 
granted, a copy of the correspondence with Mr. 
Campbell is enclosed. As regards the principles 
upon which this Board is in the habit of dealing 
with cases of this description, I am to enclose, for 
| your Grace’s information, a copy of a memo- 


| randum which has been placed before Parliament, 
and which contains in general terms a statement 


He would not trouble their Lordships with of those principles.” 


The Duke of Richmond 
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The right to take gravel from the fore- 
shore must have been obtained from the 
Crown. He said that, however, subject 
to the correction of the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack. The foreshore in 
England must at some time or other have 
belonged to the Crown, and no individual 
owner of a foreshore had a right to remove 
gravel unless he had acquired that right 
from the Crown. If there were minerals 
on the foreshore the Crown would have 
an undoubted right to work them, as 
well as to give third parties a right to 
remove boulders and gravel. In speaking 
thus he referred to England only — he 
could not say what might be the case as 
regards Scotland. Although he had almost 
exhausted what he wished to say upon the 
subject, he must be permitted to say that 
he disputed some of the assertions of the 
noble Duke with regard to the Depart- 
ment over which he had the honour to be 
placed. He could assure the noble Duke 
that Department was actuated by no ill- 
feeling towards individuals, and that it 
had never attempted by means of threats 
of legal proceedings to compel proprietors 
to lease the foreshores. The only object 
of the Department was to preserve the 
rights of the public without injuring the 
rights of individuals. He hoped the noble 
Duke would allow him to condole with 
him upon the manner in which he had 
been treated by his Colleagues when they 
were in Office. It appeared that the other 
day, when a private gentleman had paid 
2s, 6d. for a licence to remove gravel, 
complaint was made, and within twenty- 
four hours the licence was revoked, and 
the half-crown was returned. Contrast 
with that conduct of the present Board of 
Trade the conduct of the Board of Works 
appointed by the Government of which 
the noble Duke was a member, which had 
kept a threat of legal proceedings hanging 
over the noble Duke’s head for four years, 
although the opinion of the Law Officers of 
the Crown was that the case against him 
would not hold water for a moment. 
He thought it unnecessary to go further 
into the Correspondence, as by the extracts 
he had read to the House he had succeeded 
" in showing that the conduct of the present 
Board of Trade was not so bad as that of 
the former Board of Works had been. 
Lorp ROMILLY said, he would lay 
before the House a circumstance bearing 
upon the subject under discussion, which 
had recently come to his knowledge. 
Within the last fortnight a gentleman who 
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was the proprietor of land adjoining the sea 
shore of South Wales, and who derived a 
very beneficial income from the sale of 
the limestones on the beach which were 
washed down from the cliffs, received a 
letter from the Board of Trade, stating 
that an application had been made to them 
to grant a licence to take the limestones, 
and asking if he had any objection to their 
granting such a licence. The gentleman 
replied that he had just as much objection 
to their dealing with the limestones as he 
had to their interfering with any other 
part of his property, and stated that the 
right to deal with the limestones had been 
enjoyed by himself and his ancestors from 
the time of Charles I. What the result 
of his communication was he had not 
heard. He was not going to dispute 
the doctrine stated by the noble Duke 
opposite (the Duke of Richmond) that the 
ownership of the foreshores lay originally 


|in the Crown; but the same might be 


said of every acre of land in the country. 
The attempt on the part of the Board of 
Works to set up a claim to the foreshores 
on the part of the Crown was a most in- 
sidious one, and would be injurious in- 
stead of beneficial to the public interest, 
which required above all things that the 
rights of property should not be rendered 
insecure for the mere purpose of creating 
an income for the Government. He did 
not think that the document which had 
been so much referred to was ever in- 


| tended to be made public, as it was pre- 





sented to Parliament by accident, and was 
therefore infinitely more dangerous than 
if it had been drawn up for publication ; 
especially as the principles it laid down 
were calculated greatly to render insecure 
the rights of property. Could any greater 
injury be done a man than for the Crown 
to pick out a portion of his property, and 
say, ‘This is Crown property; unless 
you can show your title to it you shall 
not continue in possession?” It was very 
difficult for individuals to resist pressure 
from the Crown for so small a payment as 
2s. 6d. or 5s., and yet the payment of such 
sums would take the right from the pro- 
prietor and vest it in the Crown. Ile 
trusted that Parliament would not sanc- 
tion such an attempt to steal persons’ pro- 
perty from them. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND said, it was 
only just that he should state that in the 
case referred to by the noble and learned 
Lord, the Board of Trade had communi- 
cated with the gentleman who owned the 
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foreshore, and had informed him that after | 


the title he had shown no further pro- 
ceeding would be taken against him. 
Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY | 
thought the mode frequently resorted to | 
for establishing the rights of the Crown by | 
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was extremely inconvenient in discussions 
of this kind to refer to particular cases or 
to canvass their merits, either as to the 
title of the Crown or of private persons 
in opposition to the Crown ; but he must 
beg their Lordships to bear in mind what 


obtaining some acknowledgment from pri- | had been said by the noble Earl who 


vate proprietors, by the payment of some 
small sum, 2s. 6d. or 5s., was highly ob- 
jectionable. This was a mode of proceed- 
ing very often adopted in Wales, where | 
the officers of the Woods and Forests were 


spoke last but one, in whose opinion he 


|entirely concurred. From long experience 
‘and knowledge of what foreshore cases 


were he had very great sympathy with 
anyone who had the misfortune to be en- 








continually making claims on the part of | gaged in such litigation, especially with 
the Crown. Very extraordinary proceed- | the Crown, an opponent who had a very 
ings had, to his own knowledge, happened | long purse. But they must remember 
in the case of the trustees of the river | what was the position of the Crown and 
Weaver. This was a matter which re-| the public Department in regard to the 
quired the attention of the noble Duke | foreshores. There were two rights over 
(the Duke of Richmond) and the Board of | the foreshores of this country—one, the 
Trade. He hoped a more liberal spirit | right of the Crown, as protector of navi- 
would in all these cases be adopted with | gation, to see that nothing interfered with 
reference to the rights of private pro-| the right of the public as to navigation; 
prietors. the other was the right of the Crown 

Eanrt GRANVILLE said, it was quite | with regard to the soil of the foreshore 
clear that the Board of Trade had duties | and the bed of the sea. There were two 
to perform in protecting the rights of the | things as to that right perfectly distinct— 
Crown ; but those duties ought to be per- | the one was the duty or the power of the 
formed in the largest spirit, and in the | public Department to maintain the Crown’s 
manner least annoying to individuals. He | right to the soil as a source of revenue; 
hoped the result of this debate would not | the other was the right or duty of the 
be to induce the noble Duke (the Duke of } public Department to keep what the Crown 
Richmond) to abandon the protection of | had—namely, the title, where the Crown 
the rights of the Crown, although he con- | had got it. The right to the soil, viewed 
fessed he was a little shaken in his con- | as a source of revenue, was a matter en- 
viction by something that had occurred | tirely within the discretion of Parliament. 
to-night. He admired the submission of | It wasa question of policy to be discussed, 
his noble Friend (the Duke of Argyll), to| on which Parliament might express its 
his Colleagues during the years he fought | opinion—for this reason, that if revenue 
with such energy and ability in vindica-| were lost in that direction Parliament 
tion of his rights; but no sooner had the | would have to make it good in some other 
present Government come into Office than| way. But as to keeping the navigation, 
he obtained his request and the half-crown | whatever right the Crown had in the fore- 
was returned to Mr. Campbell. There was | shore, the Department—the public officer, 
another point worthy consideration. The! whether the Parliamentary head of the 
public had certainly a right to know the | branch or the permanent officials of the 
general principles on which the Board of | Department—were appointed by Parlia- 
Trade proceeded in these matters; but be-| ment, and the duty was confided to them, 
cause a Member of either House called for | until altered by the Legislature, to protect 
that information, it seemed astounding that | the Crown in those rights which the law 
a confidential Paper, evidently drawn up | assigns to the Crown. It might be a very 
for use within the Office, should be imme- | bad law or a very good law; but beyond 
diately produced, accompanied by an Ap-| all doubt it was the law in this country 
pendix containing the opinion of the Legal | that the whole foreshore of the kingdom 
Advisers of the Crown. With such docu- | primd facie belonged to the Crown; and 
ments made public, the Department would | the Crown had the right to say “ The 
find it impossible to defend themselves} foreshores of the kingdom belong to us, 
against the eager litigants. unless you show either a grant or pre- 

Lorn DELAMERE said a few words | scriptive right taking away that which 
which were not heard. | otherwise belonged to the Crown.’’ The 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, it | case differed essentially from the case which 
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had been put of a stranger or a neighbour- 
ing owner saying to some possessor of 
property inside the country, ‘I assume 
ou have a bad title; I call on you to 


prove your title, or I will take possession | 


of your land.” That was not the law; 
but the law was that the Crown had a 
prima facie right to the foreshore of the 
kingdom. Day by day acts might be done 
on the foreshores which would lead a jury 
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| clauses were lost. 





to presume that the rights of the Crown | 


had ceased; and it would, therefore, be 


attend to the rights of the Crown, unless 


he asserted the law as it stood and took | 


care that no encroachments were made 
injurious to those rights. If Parliament 
should please to say that such should no 
longer be the duty of the public officer, 
his functions would, no doubt, be light- 
ened; but until he had instructions from 
Parliament to that effect he would be 
guilty of a dereliction of duty if he did 
not take care that encroachments were not 
made on the rights of the Crown. The 
Memorandum to which the noble Duke 
alluded appeared to be a kind of soliloquy 
in writing, proceeding from the rooms of 
the Board of Trade, and contained a very 
good statement of what the duties of the 
Board of Trade were with respect to the 
foreshores and the bed of the sea. One 
passage in the Memorandum was in the 
following terms :— 

“In cases where the Crown’s title is doubtful, 
we must act in the same way as if it were good, 
except that we must do so with greater caution, 
and be more ready to compromise the question on 
the principle of reserving to the public their rights 
and easements over the soil.” 


That passage, though a little amusing 
when read without comment, exactly de- 
scribed the duty which the head of the 
Department was charged with; for he 
could not tell what acts of ownership 
might have been committed by persons in 
the course of thirty or forty years until he 
called on them to make good their title. 
The opinion of Mr. Reilly had been 
commented upon by the noble Duke. 
Now, Mr. Reilly was one of the most 
accomplished men at the English bar, and 
was favourably known to many of their 
Lordships as an experienced Parliamentary 
draughtsman. That gentleman, in his 


opinion, referred to the Bill of 1866, 
which on its first introduction, when the 
noble Duke was a Member of the then 
Government, undoubtedly contained the 
clauses to which the noble Duke now 
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objected. Mr. Reilly alluded to proceed- 
ings in their Lordships’ House, but it 
could not be deemed that there was any- 
thing disrespectful in his giving an ex- 
planation of the way in which those 
The concluding sen- 
tence of Mr. Reilly’s opinion contained a 
suggestion than which nothing could be 
fairer. It was in the following words :— 

“ The only difficulty would be with regard to 
Scotland. It would be necessary for the Board of 
Trade either to come to terms with the Scotch 


| proprietors or ascertain by legal proceedings the 


perfectly idle to have a public officer to | exact nature and extent of the Crown’s right to 


the foreshore in Scotland, and then propose legis- 
lation on that basis,” 

For his part he was only anxious that 
nothing should fall from their Lordships 
to lead the public Department, which 
was intrusted with the care of this public 
property, to suppose that it would be 
acting rightly in neglecting the duty 
confided to it, or to cause any persons 
out-of-doors to fancy that Members of 
their Lordships’ House, whose private 
interests ought most properly to be pro- 
tected, were desirous to place those pri- 
vate interests in opposition to the just 
rights of the public. 

Tae Dvuxe or SOMERSET was under- 
stood to say that the duties of the Board 
of Trade in regard to this matter were 
two-fold—they had to watch over the 
rights and interests of the Crown and 
those of the public. He thought that 
in all grants or licences which in any 
way affected the rights of proprietors 
adjoining the shore, they ought to re- 
ceive due notice. 

Tue Dvuxe or ARGYLL said, he had 
never intended to convey to the House 
that he entertained the smallest doubt 
that it was the duty of the Board of 
Trade, as it was formerly of the Depart- 
ment of Woods and Forests, to defend 
the rights of the Crown. Among the 
objections which he had urged against 
the Memorandum was that it throughout 
evinced the greatest antipathy to those 
rights of usage and prescription on which 
a large portion of the rights of property 
in this country depended. 


NEW COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY rose 
to put a Question to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, of which he had given Notice, 
with respect to the new Courts of Justice, 
and said the subject to which he was 
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about to invite their Lordships’ attention | 
was not, he was afraid, one in which they | 
would take as much interest as in the | 
exciting topic which they had just been | 
discussing. He desired to make an In- 
quiry of his noble Friend who represented | 


the Government in that House with regard | 
| was displaying the greatest possible igno. 


to the competition for the new Law 
Courts. 
follows :—The Government issued condi- 


tions under which architects were to com- | 
the universal practice, whenever Govern- 


| ment invited architects to compete, to pay 


pete for designs for the new Courts, and a 
Treasury Minute embodying those condi- 
tions stated that the award made would 
be accepted as final. 
was laid by the conditions on the question 
of utility in connection with the Courts. 
They state that— 


“ The chief points to be kept constantly in view | 


and to be treated as superseding, so far as they 
may conflict, all considerations of architectural 
effect, are the accommodation to be provided, and 
the arrangements to be adopted, so as in the 
greatest degree to facilitate the despatch and the 
accurate transaction of the law business of the 
country ; 
object should be to provide ample uninterrupted 


communication and accommodation for those who | 
have legitimate business in the new building. | 


Again, the arrangement of the Courts and Offices 
is of vital moment ; on it mainly depends the suc- 


cess or failure of their concentration, and its im- 
| their Lordships had been discussing during 


Such were the conditions under which the | 


portance cannot be over-estimated.” 


architects were invited to compete. They 
did compete, and sent in their plans and 
estimates. The Judges who were ap- 
pointed to decide on the comparative 
merits of those plans and estimates each 
delivered their award, the result being 
that in regard to all points of convenience, 
and in all points of accommodation and of 
arrangement for facilitating the despatch 
of business in the new Courts, Mr. Barry’s 
design was declared to be superior to the 
others ; but that on one point alone—that 
of architectural elevation, which the con- 
ditions distinctly stated to be of lesser 
moment—the design of Mr. Street was 
deemed to possess greater merit. That 
was the nature of the Report which was 
sent in to the Government ; and one would 
have imagined that having issued certain 
conditions—that having declared that the 
award of the Judges should be final, and 
the Judges having informed them who the 
architect was whose design best satisfied 
the conditions, they would at once have 
selected him as the architect of the new 
Courts. 
and the complaint he had to make was 


that Mr. Barry’s plan having been pro- | 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


{LORDS} 


The facts of the case were as | 


Very great stress | 


| buildings which it had to erect. 


and in carrying out this design the first | 





That, however, was not done; | 


of Justice. 1886 


nounced to be superior in those points 
which the Government declared to be 
‘most important, should have been set 
| aside and Mr. Street’s selected in its place. 
His noble Friend who represented the 
Government in that House might, indeed, 
say that he (the Marquess of Salisbury) 


rance in putting to him the Question on 
the subject of which he had given Notice, 
inasmuch as he ought to know it to be 


no attention to the award of the Judges, 
and to select the man whose design was 
not successful. Such, indeed, he must 
admit was but too often the case; but 
then he would venture to say that the 
practice was one which could not be per- 
sisted in without considerable injury to 
the character of a Government and the 
Archi- 
tects—at least, architects of name and re- 
putation—would not compete if they felt 
that at the last moment their prize might 
be taken from them, and that they might 
be deprived of the employment and pay 
which they had justly earned by means of 


| a decision due to some occult influence at 


the Board of Works, whose proceedings 


the early part of the evening. [The Earl 
of Dersy : Not the Board of Works. The 
Woods and Forests.] Well, he believed 
the Board of Works was first cousin to 
the Woods and Forests, and that at no 
distant period they would be still more 
closely united. But, be that as it might, 
it was a very great injury to architects 
themselves, and to the character of the 
Government for fair dealing that all future 
architectural competitions should be con- 
ducted under circumstances of much dis- 
advantage, in consequence of the course 
which had been taken in the present in- 
stance. The conduct of the Government 
in the matter was, therefore, he thought, 
open to grave censure, and their decision 
ought, he contended, to be considered 


‘carefully before it was finally adopted. 


They wisely stated at the outset that 
utility in the case of the New Courts was 
the most important feature of all. The 
competition was made; two designs got a 
preference the one for utility, the other 
for ornament, and the Government selected 
the man who was most successful in the 
matter of ornament, and putting aside the 
man who was most successful in mere 
utility. Now, we had had, in his opinion, 
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a great deal too much of that sort of 
thing. In countries in which artistic ef- 
fect and wsthetic feeling had greater in- 
fluence than in our own, utility could al- 
ways apparently find a place without 
difficulty. But here, where that feeling 
was somewhat of an exotic, and required 
careful nurture, attempts were constantly 
being made by enthusiasts in architecture 
and art to treat utility as a matter of secon- 
dary importance. Their Lordships sitting 
in that Chamber ought, however, he would 
venture to say, to be the very last persons 
to sanction such a preposterous mode of 
proceeding. All those who had occasion 
to speak or listen in that House had reason 
to regret the preference which had been 
given by their predecessors to the merely 
ornamental over the useful. Better be 
without the ornamentation by which they 
were surrounded, and have a decent and 
sober building, in which the Public Busi- 
ness could be more satisfactorily con- 
ducted. In the case of the new Law 
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were instructed that Utility and convenient Ar- 
rangement were to be preferred to architectural 
Effect ?” 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
hoped that, as he had the honour of pre- 
siding over the Commission for the build- 
ing of the new Law Courts, his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Malmesbury) would 
permit him to answer the Question put by 
the noble Marquess. He must first how- 
ever be permitted to express his satisfac- 
tion that the subject had been brought 
under their Lordships’ notice, for an oppor- 
tunity was thereby afforded him of correct- 
ing a great deal of misapprehension with 
respect to it which prevailed out-of-doors, 
Answering the question of his noble Friend 
categorically, he had simply to say that 
the Government had neither rejected nor 
adopted any design ; and he would briefly 
explain to the House how the matter really 
stood. Some years ago the duty of super- 


| intending the building of new Law Courts 


and having designs prepared for the pur- 


Courts, at all events, he hoped the error | pose was assigned by Act of Parliament to 
would be avoided of causing utility to| the Treasury, with the co-operation of 
give way to ornament. The first re- | Commissioners who were to be appointed 
quisite in such a building it appeared to | by Her Majesty. The Commissioners, who 
him was that those whose business took | were a very numerous body, and composed 
them there should be able to breathe and | of various elements, were accordingly ap- 


see, and hear each other speak. When | 
those objects, and adequate means of com- 
munication, were secured, then it would 
be time enough to think of ornament and | 
architectural effect. Entertaining those 
views, he most earnestly deprecated the 
decision at which the Government had 
arrived, and he trusted it was not too late 
to re-consider it. As the House was 
aware, there were serious doubts ex- 
pressed by competent judges as to the 
expediency of erecting the new Courts 
on the site which had been already pur- 
chased ; and if a final decision as to that 
point still remained to be come to, he 
hoped the unfortunate decision in favour 
of Mr. Street and against Mr. Barry might 
not yet be regarded as irrevocable; but 
that a question which seriously affected | 
the future administration of justice in this | 
country might still be left open for the 
consideration of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The Question which he had to 
ask of Her Majesty’s Government was— 





“ If it is true that the Government has rejected 
the Design which was recommended by the pro- 
fessional Judges and the Judges of Designs as the 
best for Plan and internal Arrangements, and has 
adopted the Design which was recommended for 
Elevation only ; and, further, if the Competitors 





pointed, and proceeded to the performance 
of their task. The question was at the 
outset discussed of the propriety of throwing 
open the preparation of designs to unlimited 
competition amongst architects. That point 
was decided in the negative ; and it was 
then resolved that six or eight architects 
should be selected for the purpose of com- 
petition ; and that number was ultimately, 
as the result of a Motion made in the House 
of Commons, increased to eleven. The 
architects who were thus selected very 
naturally felt that a Commission which was 
very numerous and which was chosen so 
that it might represent various interests 
might not be the best body to form a judg- 
ment as to the relative merits of architec- 
tural designs ; and in order to meet their 
views a select body was appointed by the 
Treasury, with the consent of the Commis- 
sioners, who were called the Judges of the 
Designs. Those Judges were five in num- 
ber, and were—Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
Lord Chief Justice ; Sir Roundell Palmer, 
then Attorney General; Mr. Gladstone, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Sir 
William Stirling-Max well; and Mr. Cowper, 
at the time First Commissioner of Works, 
With those Gentlemen were associated Mr. 
Shaw and Mr. Pownall, as professional 
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advisers; and there was a third profes- 
sional gentleman appointed to test the 
accuracy of the estimates which might be 
submitted to the Commission. These ap- 
pointments having been made the compe- 
tition commenced, the architects competing 
sent in their designs, which were exhibited 
to the public for several months. The 
terms on which the architects were to 
compete were laid down in a Treasury 
Minute—that was the basis of the contract 
which was made. By the terms of that 
contract each of the competitors was to 
receive a certain sum as compensation for 


the time and pains he devoted to preparing | 


his plans; and in return for that sum his 
plans were to become the property of the 
Commission, whether he was the successful 
competitor or not. The Commission took 
care that the result of the competition 
should place them in the position of owners 
of all the plans of every kind which should 
be submitted to them. The terms of the 


competition further provided that the five 
Judges of the Designs should state in their 
opinion who was the successful competitor ; 
and those terms also stated that the inter- 
nal arrangements of the Courts and Offices 
was of vital importance, that on it mainly 
depended the failure or success of their 


concentration, and that its importance could 
not be over-estimated. It was a mistake 


to suppose it was ever intended that the | 


competition should result in the selection 
ofa particular design, which was thereupon 
to be the design adopted for the Courts, 
Its object rather was to test the relatiye 
merits of the different plans without pledg- 
ing the Government to select a particular 
design, and erect the Courts according to 
that design. It was conceived that it 
might very well be that various useful 
hints might be taken from different designs; 
and the Judges of the Designs were to de- 
cide which of their authors showed the 


greatest skill and capacity for the superin- | 


tendence of the erection of the new Law 
Courts. 
ceeded with their work, and a very ar- 
duous work it was; and they were un- 
able to say which one of the competing 
architects had been the most successful. 
They accordingly sent in what was 
called their “Award” to the Treasury, 
stating that they were unable to agree 
upon any one competing architect as 
being the most successful, but that putting 
two of the designs together—those of Mr. 
Barry and Mr. Street—they thought that 
of Mr. Street was the best for the external 


The Lord Chancellor 


{LORDS} 


The Judges of the Designs pro- | 
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|elevation, and that of Mr. Barry the best 
for the internal arrangements. Having 
/received that Report from the Judges of 
the Designs, the Treasury wrote back to 
point out to them two matters of great im. 
portance. In the first place, the Treasury 
said the Judges of the Designs had not 
tested the estimates connected with the 
designs, on which much might depend; 
and, in the next place, that the Treasury 
‘felt itself in this difficulty—that whereas 
there had been ten or eleven architects 
competing singly, one against one all 
round, the Judges had adopted the designs 
of two together, and put them jointly in 
the scale against the single design of each 
other competitor. After getting that com- 
munication from the Treasury the Judges 
of the Designs replied that since their last 
Report they had tested the estimates, and 
that this did not alter their opinion; that 
they still could not agree upon the design 
of any one architect if taken singly; that 
they had done their best ; that they were 
ready to give every assistance in their 
power, but that they could not alter their 
award. When these things became pub- 
lic some of the unsuccessful competitors 
said that it was an entire breach of the 
conditions of the competition—that they 
had entered the lists against each other 
singly, but not against any two men com- 
bined, and that they regarded the award 
as technically informal and invalid. The 
Treasury thereon consulted the Commis- 
sion, which recommended that as this dif- 
ference had arisen it should be referred to 
the Attorney General as arbitrator, in ac- 
cordance with another of the original con- 
ditions. The Attorney General examined 
into the case, and no one need be surprised 
at the decision at which he arrived. His 
decision was that the reference had failed, 
that the award of the Judges of the De- 
signs, as far as the competition was con- 
cerned, was invalid; that so far as that 
award was concerned Mr. Barry and Mr. 
Street could not be entitled to call them- 
selves the successful candidates; and that 
the whole proceedings by competition were 
at at an end, because the Judges of the De- 
| signs had said that they could make no 
other award than that which was invalid. 
} It then became the duty of the Govern- 
ment to consider whether they would take 
the responsibility of saying who should be 
the architect for superintending the erec- 
' tion of the Courts. They had become the 
proprietors of all the designs, and they 
~ also before them the statement of the 
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Judges of the Designs, as far as it went, | his noble Friend; but while concurring 
that Mr. Barry and Mr. Street had showed | with him that those requisites were vital 
the greatest amount of skill in respect to | to a Court of Law, and also, while regret- 
the points to which he had previously re- ‘ting that the award of the Judges of the 
ferred. He (the Lord Chancellor) must | Designs had failed in the manner he had 
encumber that matter with another state- | described, he yet believed that the course 
ment which connected itself with what he | the Government had taken would ulti- 
had already said. About the same time } mately prove the one most conducive to 
there had been going on another competi- | the erection of a building which he trusted 
tion forthe National Gallery; and, singularly | would secure the end that Parliament and 
enough, it resulted just in the same way | the public had in view. 

as the other. The Judges of the Designs; Tae Eart or STRADBROKE con- 
in that case, presided over by a Member of | sidered that some of the architects had 
their Lordships’ House, reported to the | been unjustly treated. After a short dis- 
Treasury that, having endeavoured to/ cussion in the other House it was deter- 
exercise their judgment on the competing | mined to propose to a considerable num- 
designs submitted to them, they were not | ber of our best architects to send in plans 
prepared to recommend any one individual | for which they were offered a certain sum 
design for adoption, but they pointed out | (£800), on the condition that these plans 
the design of Mr. Barry as exhibiting the | were to become the property of Her Ma- 
greatest amount of architectural merit. | jesty’s Government. Some of the most 
The Government, having thus cast upon ‘eminent among them declined, on the 
them the double duty of choosing an archi- | ground that they apprehended a want of 
tect to superintend the erection of the | fair play ; to which it was replied that 
Law Courts, and also of choosing an archi- | two professional gentlemen should be added 
tect to superintend the erection of a Na-| to the list of Judges; and, on their names 
tional Gallery, took this course—They | being mentioned and approved, all, being 
certainly had in those two Reports testi- | eleven in number, undertook the heavy 
mony of the highest value in favour of| task of forming plans for building the 


Mr. Street and Mr. Barry; and in the 


exercise of their judgment, and on the 
responsibility which devolved upon them, 
they assigned to Mr. Street the task of 
superintending the erection of the Courts 
of Law, and they assigned to Mr. Barry 
the task of superintending the erection of 


the National Gallery. The Government 
and the Commission were in possession of 


Law Courts, and the architects were par- 
ticularly instructed to consider that light, 
air, quiet, and convenience in the various 
}Courts were of primary importance, far 
more so than the outward appearance. 
After a long and minute consideration of 
the subject, the professional Judges deter- 
mined that 41 points were in favour of 





Mr. Barry, 29 in favour of Mr. Scott ; 


all the designs; they had the right to | next came, I believe, Mr. Lockwood and 
make any use of them which they might} Mr. Waterhouse giving to Mr. Street 
think desirable ; they were not limited to | three points of preference, one being the 
those designs as regarded the internal | the exterior, and two of minor importance. 
arrangements ; and there was much in all | They added at the end of their Report, 
the designs as regarded the internal ar- | that they considered that Mr. Street’s ex- 
rangements which was capable of improve- | terior was superior to the others, this 
ment. Therefore, concurring in all that| being the gothic style. This was called 
had been said by his noble Friend (the } no decision, because two architects were 
Marquess of Salisbury) about the import-| named, and Her Majesty’s Government 
ance of the internal arrangements of the | slipped out of their agreement. After 
Courts of Law, and the great advantage of | such treatment, it is scarcely possible to 
the three requisites to which he had re- | believe that men of eminence will com- 
ferred—namely, that those Courts ought | pete for the future. 

to be places in which persons could breathe,| Lorp REDESDALE said, he had con- 
see, and hear—attributes which his noble | siderable doubts as to the course that had 


Friend had reminded them could not per- | 
haps be said to be all possessed by the | 
Chamber in which their Lordships then | 
sat ; although he was bold enough to say | 
that with respect to hearing, no man had 


been adopted. It seemed to him that they 
were bound to adopt one or other of the 
designs, and that Mr. Barry was entitled 
to the preference. He also thought it very 
unfortunate that, because of the injustice 


less right to complain of that House than | done to that gentleman in regard to the 
i 
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Law Courts, it had been resolved to adopt | settled as regards the plan, and indefi. 
his plans for a new National Gallery. He | nitely postponed as regards the period of 
thought there could be no immediate haste jits completion. Few, if any, of their 
for a new National Gallery, when the Lordships could hope to see it finished. 

Trustees were about to have possession of Lorpv CRANWORTH said, it was due 
the whole of the rooms in the present from him to Mr. Barry, whom he never 
building, and he believed that no one was saw but once, to say that he was perfectly 
satisfied with any of the plans that had | right in representing that the Instructions 
been exhibited, and he regretted, there- | given in regard to the Law Courts were to 
fore, that Mr. Barry was to receive that attend, not perhaps exclusively, but 
commission. A considerable sum must be | mainly, to matters of internal accommo- 
voted for this new building, while only | dation, convenience, and arrangement. No 
£12,000 were to be allowed for the doubt it was supposed that a handsome 
new Government Offices, although the | facade could be obtained in addition ; but 
public were paying rent for hired build- | the Instructions had reference only to the 
ings, in which the public business was | internal arrangement. It was his (Lord 
transacted, and which were dispersed all | Cranworth’s) duty, when he had the honour 
over the town. This was a most unfor- | of holding the Great Seal, to preside over 
tunate mode of dealing with these public the Commission, and they were most labori- 
works. He must express his opinion that | ously engaged for several months in going 
Mr. Barry had not been fairly treated in | through communications from all the dif- 
the matter of the Law Courts, and the | ferent Law Courts and Offices as to the 
arrangement which had been come to was | accommodation they respectively required, 





in every respect unfortunate. 


Lorpv OVERSTONE said, he could not | 


allow the remarks of the noble Lord upon 


the National Gallery to pass without a} 


protest. He could assure their Lordships 
that the accommodation provided for the 
national pictures was very insufficient. It 
was defective in not providing the best 
light, in not giving due facilities for the 
circulation of the public, in the regula- 
tions for police purposes, and in the ac- 
commodation for students. The Trustees 
would gladly welcome the additional space 
acquired by the rooms now occupied by 
the Royal Academy ; but it would be a 
great mistake to suppose that this would 
justify any delay in the erection of a new 
National Gallery worthy of our splendid 
collection of paintings. He hoped that the 
question of the National Gallery building 


|and these Reports were then embodied in 
Instructions to be communicated to the 
competing architects. It was due to Mr, 
Barry to say that he had carried these In- 
structions out in the minutest detail, and 
that the Instructions all had reference to 
the best mode of securing ligt, air, quiet, 
| and facility of communication, as well for 
those employed in the Courts as for the 
public ; and matters of a similar kind. He 
knew nothing of the merits of the ques- 
tion now under discussion, and was not 
competent to decide on the merits of the 
respective plans; but it was due to M. 
Barry to remind their Lordships of the 
prominence given in the Instructions to all 
questions of internal arrangement. As 
the Law Officers of the Crown had given 
their opinion that none of the competitors 
| had any legal right to be selected as the 





would not be treated as secondary to any | architect of the new buildings, and that 
other. He must, moreover, express his re-| the designs were by the conditions the 
gret, that though we had already had an| property of the Government, the Govern- 
opportunity of having a National Gallery | mont had of course the right of making 
sufficient for all requirements, and vastly | the selection; and it seemed primd facie a 
superior to any other gallery in the world, | fair arrangement that Mr. Barry should be 
and this at a small expense, yet for some | appointed to superintend the erection of 
reason which he was unable to penetrate, | the National Gallery, and Mr. Street that 
this plan was set aside and treated with | of the Courts of Law. 

contempt. He alluded to the proposed! THe Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
plan, by Mr. Barry, for the erection of a/| could not regard the question at issue as 
new National Gallery on the site of Bur-| one between Mr. Barry and Mr. Street, 
lington Gardens, which, had it not been | but whether or not the architect to be 
unaccountably rejected, would now have | employed in a building in which utility 
been in an advanced state, and, indeed, | was the chief consideration should be the 
near its completion; whilst the National | architect whose design was so much supe- 
Gallery as now proposed was wholly un- | rior in regard to convenience and arrange- 


Lord Redesdale 
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ment. It seemed to him that the Govern- 
ment were going to employ the architect 
who in this respect had shown least capa- 
city of all; and the public had the least 
likelihood of being provided with the 


building it required by the present ar- | 


rangement. The Government had not 
only unfairly disappointed the architect 
who had earned the title of having sent 
in the best design, according to the In- 
structions, but had overlooked the public 
interest in their selection. He would ask, 
was is too late to re-consider the question 
of site? A few years ago, when this sub- 
ject was first brought forward, a site by 
the river side was only in prospect, but 
now it was an accomplished fact — a 


splendid site had been provided by the | 
Thames Embankment, and there was a | 


general feeling that this should be the site 
of the new Law Courts. 


sites. Independently of all architectural 
considerations, the river side had the 


The grandest | 
buildings should be erected on the noblest | 
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noble and learned Friend said that, if or- 

namentation and utility came into conflict, 
| the latter, according to the conditions laid 
| down, should have the preference; that 
the Judges of the Designs thought Mr. 
Barry’s plan superior in respect of utility 
/and Mr. Street’s in respect of ornamenta- 
tion; that their joint recommendations 
being referred to the Attorney General, he 
decided that the award was to be regarded 
as no award at all, and that, under these 
circumstances, it was in the discretion of 
| the Government to make any use of the 
plans, whether, he presumed, in the way 
of adoption or combination. His noble 
and learned Friend added that while this 
| matter was pending the question of the 
National Gallery arose, and that Mr. Barry 
being unquestionably first in that compe- 
| tition, and, being doubtfully first with re- 
gard to the Law Courts, the Government 
had thought it right to split the difference, 
and assign Mr. Barry the prize—a much 
smaller one—for the National Gallery, and 
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| 


strongest possible claims—it was the best | Mr. Street the larger prize for the Law 
in regard to freedom from noise, security | Courts. Now, he (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
against fire and popular troubles, and | maintained that Mr. Street had no claim, 
opportunities of access. The site by the | as far as the conditions were concerned, 
river side had almost every superiority ex- | to the latter, and he could not see why 
cept one—it was convenient to the Temple, | the National Gallery should have been 
but not so convenient to Lincoln’s Inn. | mixed up with the question of the Law 
Inasmuch, however, as Lincoln’s Inn had | Courts. If Mr. Barry was unquestionably 
managed to carry on a successful business | first in the case of the National Gallery, 
when the Chancery Courts sat in West- | he was plainly entitled to the prize; and 








minster Hall, he did not think that even | 
Lincoln’s Inn would be greatly injured, if | 
the site for the new Law Courts was on | 
If the matter | 


the Thames Embankment. 
were not finally settled, beyond all re- 
demption, he would urge upon the Go- 


vernment to consider even now whether a | 
nobler and more useful site could not be | 


found by the river side. As to the present 


site, there would be no access to the Courts | 
except from the Strand. With that ex- | 


ception there would be no one decent 
street which would give an entrance to 
the Courts, and as much money must be 
laid out in providing new approaches as 


had been expended in purchasing the site. | 


He believed that if the Government 


adopted his suggestion, they would be | 
able to re-sell the present site for pretty | 


nearly what it had cost. 
Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, he 


had an impression that Mr. Barry had had | 


ascant measure of justice, and that im- 
pression had been rather deepened than 


removed by the statement of the noble | 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack. His | was not aware that in any document Mr, 


if he was also first by virtue of the con- 
ditions in the case of the Law Courts, he 
was equally entitled to that prize like- 
wise. Supposing him to be successful in 
both competitions, he could see no reason 
why both prizes should not be awarded to 
him. Happily, both these architects were 
very eminent in their profession, and the 
| question could therefore be discussed with 
the less invidiousness. He did not expect 
much taste from any Government, for, as 
a rule, he thought they did not show 
much capacity in this respect; but Par- 
liament was bound to insist that when 
conditions had been laid down they should 
be rigidly and faithfully adhered to, and 
| he agreed with his noble Friend (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) that it would be most 
unfortunate as regarded the profession, and 
| still more unfortunate as regarded the Go- 
| vernment and the country, if public works 
were dealt with in this manner. He 
| trusted that the Government would re- 
_ consider their most ill-advised decision. 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 


| 
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Barry had been described as unquestion- 
ably first in the National Gallery competi- 
tion. The Judges were unable to recom- 
mend any one design submitted to them 
for the Law Courts; but they stated that 
they thought Mr. Barry’s designs were 
the best in respect of internal arrangement, 
and Mr. Street’s the best as an archi- 
tectural composition. Now, the condition 
was that the plans of the greatest merit, 
both as regarded the interior and the ex- 
terior, should be preferred. But he had 
no passage before him which stated that if 
these two came into conflict the former 
should be sacrificed. The only stipula- 
tion of the kind, of which he was aware, 
was this— 

“ The arrangement of the Courts and Offices is 
of vital moment; on it mainly depends the success 
or failure of their concentration, and its impor- 
tance cannot be over-estimated.” 


He maintained that there had been no 
breach of contract, and he was not aware 
that such a thing had been alleged or 
suggested by any of the architects. The 
contract, in fact, according to the terms 
proposed, miscarried; and it being im- 
possible to decide on a successful com- 
petitor, it became the duty of the Govern- 
ment to choose the person they believed 
to be the best. As to the collateral Report 
of Messrs. Shaw and Pownall, those gen- 
tlemen were in no respect the Judges, but 
were simply the advisers of the Judges; 
and he believed their Report was disagreed 


from by all the various bodies of the pro- | 


fession, who after all were the best quali- 
fied to decide with respect to internal 
accommodation. This was neither the 
time nor the place to discuss the question 
of site; but he believed that were the pro- 
fession consulted they would, not merely 
by a large majority, but with something 
like unanimity, declare that the present 
site, though it might be less ornamental, 
was much more useful,than one by the 
river side would be. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
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rangement, and Mr. Street’s with regard 
to elevation only. His noble and learned 
Friend had said that he was unaware of 
any stipulation that if ornament and utility 
conflicted utility should be preferred ; but 
he would remind him of this passage— 

“ The chief points to be kept constantly in view, 
and to be treated as superseding, so far as they 
may conflict, all considerations of architectural 
| effect, are the accommodation to be provided and 
|the arrangements to be adopted so as, in the 
| greatest degree, to facilitate the despatch and the 
| accurate transaction of the law business of the 
| country.” 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR remarked 
that the preference for Mr. Barry’s design 
as regarded the interior, and for Mr. 
| Street’s as regarded the exterior, was ex- 

pressed not by Mr. Cowper merely, but by 
|the Commissioners. Messrs. Shaw and 
| Pownall’s Report was really quite beside 
|the question. The passage which the 
| noble Marquess had quoted was not before 
him, but he had no doubt that it formed 
| part of the conditions. 
| 
House adjourned at a quarter past 
Eight o’clock, to Monday 
next, Eleven o’clock. 








| HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, June 19, 1868. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were not 
present ; House counted, and 40 Members 
| not being present, 

House adjourned at a quarter after 


Four o’clock till Monday next. 


eee 
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he was anxious that there should be no | 


conflict on matters of fact. In page 11 
of the ‘‘Conditions’’ it was said that the 
chief point to be considered was the ques- 
tion of accommodation and convenience. 
Now it was not merely Messrs, Shaw and 
Pownall, the professional assessors of the 


Judges of the Designs, but Mr. Cowper, | 


Chairman of the Judges of the Designs 
who reported to the Government that Mr. 
Barry’s designs were the best with regard 
to convenience of plan and internal ar- 


The Lord Chancellor 


| MINUTES.}—Sat First in Parliament — The 
| Earl of Craven, after the Death of his Father. 
Pusuic Buus—First Reading—Metropolis Local 
Management Acts Amendment * (169). 
Committee—Pier and Harbour Orders Confirma- 
tion, &c.* (120); Pier and Harbour Orders 
Confirmation (No. 2)* (139) ; Jurors’ Affirma- 
tions (Scotland) * (104). 
| Report—City of London Gas* (109-168); Pier 
and Harbour Orders Confirmation, &c. * (120) ; 
Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation (No. 2)* 
(139); Religious, &c. Buildings (Sites)* 
(161); Jurors’ Affirmations (Scotland) * (104) 





| 
| 
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METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL [H.L.] 


A Bill to amend the Metropolis Local Manage- 
ment Acts -— Was presented by The Marquess 
TownsHEND ; read 1*, (No. 169.) 


Their Lordships having gone through 
the Business on the Paper without debate— 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 22, 1868. 


MINUTES.] — Setecr Comarrez — Report — 
Poor Rates Assessment dc. Committee 
[No. 342]. 

Pustic Brts—Resolutions in Committee—Navy 
and Army Expenditure *, 

Ordered—Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) *. 

First Reading — Sale of Poisons and Pharmacy 
Act Amendment * [181]; Poor Lawand Medi- 
eal Inspectors (Ireland)* [183] ; 
Asylums (Ireland) * [184]. 

Second Reading — Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act (1845) Amendment* [176]; Bank of 
Bombay * [178]; Prisons (Scotland) Adminis- 
tration Acts Amendment * [155]; Bankruptcy 
Act (1861) Amendment [145]. 

Referred to Select Committee—Prisons (Scotland) 
Administration Acts Amendment * [155]. 

Committee—Government of India Act Amend- 
ment [91]}—r.r.; County General Assess- 
ment (Scotland) (re-comm.)* [172]; Entail 
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Lunatic | 





Amendment (Scotland) (re-comm.)* [140] ; 
Local Government Supplemental (No. 6)*| 
[175]; Renewable Leasehold Conversion ([Ire- | 


land) Act Extension® [61). } 
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ultimately to be withdrawn from circu- 
lation ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tmz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, it was true that no 
new half-crowns had been coined for fifteen 
years, but the present supply was adequate 
to the demand. MHalf-crown pieces formed 
about 30 per cent of the silver coinage, 
and there was no present intention of with- 
drawing them from circulation. 


Eyre—Petition. 


TENURE OF LAND (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 


Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, he 
wished to ask the Chief Seeretary for Ire- 
land, If it be the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to issue a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the Tenure and 
Occupation of Land in Ireland ; and, if so, 
when will the Commission be issued ? 

Tue Eart or MAYO: It is the inten- 
tion, Sir, of the Government to issue the 
Commission to which the hon. Gentleman 
refers. It is our earnest wish to endeavour 
to induce some Members of both Houses 
of Parliament to serve on the Commis- 
sion; but, having regard to the Business 
of both Houses and the convenience of 
Members, it will be impossible to appoint 
the Commission until the termination of 
the Session. 


EX-GOVERNOR EYRE—PETITION. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. GRENFELL said, he wished to 
preface his Question on this subject by a 
few remarks. He was a member of the 
Jamaica Committee, which had been sub- 











Report—County General Assessment (Scotland) | ject to the unceasing persecutions of an 
(re-comm.) * [172]; Entail Amendment (Scot- | irresponsible body of persons signing them- 
a A ctarey a | ri78] | selves “‘ The Eyre Defence Committee.” 

ementa NO. H wabdie | ® 
Leacohold - hart (Ireland) Act Exten- | Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
sion * [61-182]. ber is not acting in accordance with the 

Considered as amended—Representation of the | Rules of the House in not confining him- 
one Petroleum Act waiak self to such matter as is necessary for ex- 
ment . ini ; 

Third Redding - Boundary ° [165] i Courte of = grounds on which he puts the 
46) acd passed tans) Feo Bunds” |” Me. GRENFELL said, he did not wish 

| to trespass on the Rules of the House, and 

if it were necessary he would move the 
Adjournment. He was a member of the 
| Jamaica Committee, and he had taken it 


COINAGE—HALF-CROWNS. 
QUESTION. 


Sm FREDERICK HEYGATE said, | upon himself to ask the hon. Member for 
he would beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the | Bute, On what grounds he stated, on Friday 
Exchequer, Whether it is the fact that no| June 5th, that the Petition which he pre- 
half-crown pieces have been coined for sented praying for an early re-appointment 
some years past at the Mint, and if it is| of Mr. Eyre to Her Majesty’s Colonial 
the intention to allow that useful coin 


| Service was signed by 71 Peers, 6 Bishops, 
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20 Members of the House of Commons, 
40 Generals, 26 Admirals, 400 Clergymen, 
and 30,000 other persons, when, in fact, | 
it is only signed by 3 Peers, 1 Bishop, 
6 Members of Parliament, 20 Generals, | 
9 Admirals, 171 Clergymen, and 10,000) 
other persons? He should not have ven- | 
tured to ask this Question if it merely con- | 
tained a Prayer that the expenses of Go- 
vernor Eyre should be paid by the country, 
because there would be nothing astonishing 
in a Petition of that kind from a large 
number of irresponsible persons who might 
not have had the blue books before them, | 
and might have signed the Petition in 
ignorance of the facts. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think the hon. 
Member has now stated everything ne- 
cessary to give the information he desires 
to convey. 

Mr. LAMONT said, he must beg the 
indulgence of the House while he gave a 
brief explanation of the circumstances at- 
tending the exaggerated statement referred 
to. When that Petition was given to him 
for presentation to the House it was ac- 
companied bya short statement in writing, 
purporting to be an analysis or summary 
of the Petitioners. He did what he ima- 
gined the hon. Member for Stoke-upon- 
Trent or any other Member of this House 
would have done—he did not analyze this 
immense number of names himself ; but he 
accepted the written statement as being 
substantially correct, and he read it to the 
House. He had now to express his regret 
that he committed himself to an uninten- | 
tional exaggeration of the numbers, and 
he trusted that the House would believe 
him when he said that he stated that which 
he believed at the time to be strictly cor- 
rect. It appeared that this exaggeration 
of the numbers was caused by tho clerk 
who made up the statement supposing that 
he was entitled to include as Petitioners 
all those who had subscribed sums of money, 
however small, to Mr. Eyre’s Defence and 
Aid Fund. With regard to the latter part 
of the hon. Member’s Question, of which | 
he had private notice, he begged to say 
that, considering the vast preponderance | 
of opinion in favour of his distinguished 
friend among the educated and enlight- 
ened classes of the community, and espe- | 
cially among those who know anything 
about the colonies, he apprehended that | 
there would not be the slightest difficulty 
before the prorogation in procuring a Sup- 
plementary Petition from the borough of 
Stoke-upon-Trent and the borough of 


Mr. Grenfell 





| 
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| mistake that had been made. 
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Westminster alone, even more numerously 
signed than he stated the last to be. 
Mason ANSON said, he wished to 
make one or two remarks, and, to place 
himself in Order, he would, if necessary, 
move the Adjournment of the House, 
When the Petition was placed in the 
hands of the hon. Member for Bute some 
information was handed to him by the 
Secretary of the Eyre Defence Fund re- 
ferring to figures which he might have to 
make use of in his speech. As soon as 
the Secretary saw the exaggerated state- 
ment in question he went to the hon, 
Member for Bute and told him of the 
None of 
the members of the Defence Fund Com- 
mittee were responsible for the mistaken 
statement that had gone forth to the 


Shipping Acts. 


| public. 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE.—QUESTION. 


Sm J. CLARKE JERVOISE said, 
he would beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether he is 
aware that a paragraph in The Times of 
the 7th of September 1867, announced 
that the International Veterinary Congress 
held at Zurich 

“Determined to request the Russian Govern- 
ment to appoint an International Commission to 
consider the possibility of arresting the Cattle 
Plague in its place of origin—the Steppes of 
Russia ;” 
whether the statement is correct ; whether 
this determination was carried out, and 
with what success; and whether the Re- 
port of the Resolutions come to by the 
Congress will be distributed ? 

Lorv STANLEY: I regret, Sir, that 
I cannot give the hon. Member the infor- 
mation he requires. I have seen the 
paragraph in Zhe Times to which his Ques- 
tion refers and I am aware that a body 


called the International Veterinary Con- 


gress have recently held a meeting at 
Zurich, No Report of that conference 
has, however, reached the Foreign Office, 
and I am not aware whether any request 
has been made such as is described in his 
Question. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. CANDLISH said, he wished to 


|ask the Vice President of the Board of 
| Trade, If he will lay his intended Bill 


for the amendment and consolidation of 
the Merchant Shipping Acts upon the 
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Table of the House before the close of the 
Session, that the Country may have an THE NEUTRALITY COMMISSION. 


opportunity of cofisidering its provisions QUESTION. 
before the meeting of the next Parlia-/ yy. sHAaW-LEFEVRE said, he would 
ment ? beg to ask the Secretary of State for Fo- 


Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, in reply, | p 
that, when it became evident that there pane Affaire, Whether the Recommenda- 


was D0 chance of passing this Bill during | tions of the Neutrality Commission have 


- | received the attention and approval of the 
Ge presens Session, the draughtsman was | Government ; and, if so, whether a Mea- 
directed to employ himeelf on work Of | sure will be introduced for the purpose of 
greater emergency; and therefore the | giving effect to them ? 
consolidation of the Merchant Shipping ” Lorp STANLEY : Ble, t have read hs 
Acts was not proceeded with with as much |Report of the Neutrality Oiintnieesié 


rapidity as before. He hoped, however, to | With, great interest and attention, and I 


lay the Bill on the table before the end | may say that in the general scope of their 


of the Session, and to distribute it to : : ’ 
Members sufficiently early for those who | perme grelinog par Ay Be an 9 
were interested in the question to express y . 8 


se x? , ithe details of those recommendations I 
an opinion upon it in ample time before the require more leisure than I have yet 
meeting of the next Parliament. 


had for considering them before I give 
an opinion upon them. Inthe actual state 
|of Business I conceive that it would be 
METROPOLIS—THE RIVER THAMES AT | quite useless to attempt to legislate on 

BARKING.—QUESTION. | the subject during the present Session ; 


Lorv EUSTACE CECIL said, he but if I have the opportunity I shall cer- 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State | tainly be prepared to do so when the new 
for the Home Department, What steps he | Parliament meets. 
means to take with regard to the Memorial | 
that has been addressed to him by the 
Vicar and other Inhabitants of Barking | METROPOLITAN POLICE.— QUESTION, 
relative to the state of the River Thames; ye GROVE said, he would beg to ask 
in that neighbourhood ? the Secretary of State for the Home De- 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, in partment, Whether the official restrictions 
reply, that he received on Saturday last a imposed for so many years on the late 
communication from the Thames Conserva- Surgeon in Chief of the Metropolitan Po- 
tors on the subject referred to in the noble | jieg Force, and announced as a necessity 
Lord's Question, stating that they had not | to the candidate, on his retirement, have 
completed their investigation ; and he did been entirely relaxed, notwithstanding that 
not wish to take any further steps until | the strength of the Police Force has so 
the inquiry was complete. materially increased; and, whether the 
present Chief Surgeon is required to visit 
. the sick of the different divisions, and per- 

POST OFFIOE—LONDON LETTER form the other duties of his office in the 

CARRIERS.—QUESTION. same manner as his predecessor, who was 

Mr. BATHURST said, he wished to| prohibited from engaging in private prac- 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, Why a| tice ? 
fixed standard of height is required for} Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
London Letter Carriers ? said, he found that in April 1866, while 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, in reply, | the right hon. Member for Morpeth (Sir 
that great inconvenience to the public ser-| George Grey) was at the Home Office, 
vice arose some years ago from the want | the relaxation of the rule in regard to that 
of some standard of physical strength in| matter was first made. Mr. Lolmes was 
the minor Departments of the Post Office. | allowed to take private practice on con- 
The standard of height had been altered | dition that the salary, which had been 
from time to time; and he knew of no| £800, was reduced to £500, and that he 
reason why the present standard should be | should at all times be available for police 
maintained, except that an ample supply| duty. Mr. Holmes undertook so to be, 
of candidates for the service could be| and there was no complaint of his not 
obtained at that standard. having attended to that duty. 
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ARMY—NON-PURCIIASE CORPS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. CHILDERS said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther the Government have yet decided on 
an amended scheme of retirement from 
the non-purchase corps ; and if, before 
taking the Vote for Retired Officers in the 
Army Estimates, he will lay upon the | 
Table any Correspondence on the subject 
between the Departments of Government, 
and the actuary’s calculations of the cost 
of the plan proposed by the Select Com- 
mittee of last year ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON, in reply, 
said, he was not able to say that the Go- 
vernment had yet come toa decision on 
the subject, which was one that must be 
very carefully considered. They had a plan 
before them, and the Report of an actuary, 
and information received from other quar- 
ters; and if he could devise a plan that 
would receive the sanction of the Govern- 
ment, he would lay it on the table in the 
course of the Session, in order to act on it 
hereafter. It was more desirable that the 
plan should be prepared with due caution 
that that it should be prepared quickly. 
The subject was not a pressing one, and 
there was no immediate hurry. The really 
important object was to have the plan pre- 
pared with the greatest care. There was 
no Correspondence, and he was sure the 
hon. Member would not ask him to produce 
any Official Minutes. He had no objection 
to give him the Report of the actuary, if 
he would move for it. 





ARMY—CASE OF CAPTAIN BROOKE, 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. STACPOOLE said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether it is true, as alleged in Zhe Pall 
Mall Gazette of the 13th instant, that 
Captain Brooke, of the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, has been under arrest 
for one month without being brought to a 
Court Martial ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, in re- 
ply, that it was quite true that Captain 
Brooke was under ‘‘ open” arrest for 
nearly a month; but the course pursued 
with respect to him was quite in accordance 
with the 18th Article of War. 

Caprain VIVIAN said, he would beg | 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, | 
Whether he will lay upon the Table of | 
the House Copy of the Correspondence 
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which has taken place beetween Colonel 
Peel (late of the 11th Hussars), General 
Wetherall, and the Military authorities at 
the Horse Guards, which was the original 
cause of Captain Brooke being placed 
under arrest ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he did 
not think it would conduce to the conveni- 


Mauritius— Question. 


ence of the Service to lay Correspondence 


of that nature before the House, and he, 
therefore, must decline to produce it. As 
he believed that the hon. and gallant 
Officer asked the Question from a regard 
to the character of Colonel Peel, he had 
great pleasure in stating that there was 
nothing in all these transactions at all 
impugning the honourable character of 
Colonel Peel. 

In answer to Captain ARCHDALL, 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, Captain 
Brooke had been placed under arrest for a 
month and reprimanded, but at the end of 
that time he returned to his duty. 


ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES BILL. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. MacEVOY said, he would beg to 
ask the First Minister of the Crown the Ques. 
tion he had given notice of for Friday last, 
Whether he will give him an early oppor- 
tunity of moving the Second Reading of 
the Kcelesiastical Titles Bill, and whether 
he will state the course which the Govern- 
ment intend to take in regard to it ? 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he did not sce 
any Notice of the Question on the Paper. 

Mr. MacEVOY: It was on the Pa- 
per on Friday. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he found it quite 
impossible at present to fix any day ; other 
Business was so pressing. If he could 
find an opportunity for the hon. Gentleman 
he would ; and when the time came he 
would state the course which Government 
intended to take in regard to it. 


FEVER IN THE MAURITIUS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. J. A. SMITH said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, What is the present state of the 
Mauritius, in reference to the disease which 


| has been prevalent there ? 


Mr. ADDERLEY said, in reply, that a 
despatch had been received dated the 13th 
May, which stated that the mortality had 
in the previous month been 2,036, whilst 
in April, 1867, the mortality was 10,867, 
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and only 1,216 of these 2,036 were from | 
fever ;—there was great hope that the| 
fever was dying out. The proposed sani- 
tary measures, if fairly carried out in Port 
Louis, may greatly diminish the chance of | 
its recurrence. 


SEA FISHERIES BILL—{But 170). 
(Mr. Stephen Cave, Mr. Edward Egerton, 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre.) 

LORDS’ AMENDMENTS, 


Lords’ Amendments considered. 


Amendments, as far as the Amendment 
Leave out Clause 46, agreed to. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he wished | 
to call the attention of the House to the, 
Amendments which had been made in 
“another place.” Two years ago the late 
Government had brought under considera- 
tion a Bill for facilitating the establish- 
ment of oyster fisheries. Lord Derby’s | 
Administration took it up, devoted much | 
attention to it, improved it and passed | 
it into a law. It was working well. } 
Many applications had taken place under | 
the Act for the establishment of oyster 
fisheries, and so far as he knew, the mea- | 
sure was giving general satisfaction. In | 
the Sea Fisheries Bill it was thought de- 
sirable that all the statutes relating to 
sea fisheries should be consolidated into ) 
one, and therefore the Oyster Bill was put | 
into the Sea Fisheries Bill as a matter of | 
consolidation. Important Amendments had 
been made in the Bill in the House of Lords, 
which, if adopted by Parliament, would go 
far to defeat all the main objects of the 
measure intended to encourage the estab- 
lishment of oyster fisheries. It might be 
right enough to amend, but it was not 





| 
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the proper way of doing it in a Con-| 
solidation Bill without notice or discus. | 
sion. If the Oyster Fisheries Act was | 
to be repealed, it should be brought under 
the consideration of Parliament; the ob- 
ject should not be effected in an indirect 
manner by the insertion of Amendments 
in a consolidating Bill by the other House 
of Parliament. The Bill enabled persons | 
to appropriate unproductive, useless areas | 
on the sea-shore for the cultivation of 
oysters; but care was to be taken that al! | 


Lords’ Amendments. 


ease of a private Bill. There were many 
parts of the sea-shore which might be ap- 
priated to oyster beds without injury to 
anybody; but unless private rights, fre- 
quently of undefined and valueless character, 
were barred, after persons had received a 
grant and gone to a great expense in laying 
down oysters the persons who had rights 
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| of dredging might come and dredge them 
' all up. 


He would bar any such right; but 
he would not do so without notice, and 
consent or compensation. What, then, 
had been done? The House of Lords 
said that it was right that areas of the sea- 
shore should be appropriated to oyster 
fisheries ; but they inserted clauses to the 
effect that the Board of Trade Order should 
bar no rights except those of parties who 
had given their consent. Now, what would 
be the effect of this? There might be 
the inhabitants of a village who might 
have undefined prescriptive rights though 
of no real value, whose consent could 
not be obtained, and they might lie by 
whilst the Order was obtained, and then 
after the unfortunate grantee had invested 
his money they might come forward and say 
that their consent had not been obtained, 
and therefore they had the right to take 
the oysters. Certain Scotch proprietors 
appeared to think that there was some 
intention to interfere with their foreshore 
rights ; but they would find that this mea- 
sure for the promotion of the oyster fishe- 
ries would be most beneficial to them in the 
end. He thought that the Lords’ Amend- 
ments ought to be rejected—in the first 
place, because what they proposed to do was 
not a fair mode of defeating the intentions of 
the Legislature when it passed the Oyster 
Fisheries Act. The clause in that Act 
which he supported was the law of the 
land. If, however, it could be shown that 
under the existing law adequate compen- 
sation was not given for the interference 
with the rights of any person where they 
were affected injuriously by any provisional 
Order of the Board of Trade, he should 
be ready to accede to an extension of that 
law in order to secure that object. The 
Lords’ Amendments did not provide for 
the compensation of individuals for such 
an infringement of their rights, and, there- 


proprietary and other rights should be! fore, he moved that, instead of those 
respected, that all parties concerned should | Amendments, a clause be inserted in the 
have due notice and an opportunity of! Bill providing that the Lands Clauses Acts 








being heard against any such appropriation 
of the sea-shore—not only before the Board 
of Trade, but if they thought fit before a 
Select Committee of the House, as in the 


VOL, CXCII. [rnp series. } 


should be deemed to be incorporated in 
every Order of the Board of Trade made 
under this Act, and that grantees should 
make full compensation under the Lands 


3 0 
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Clauses Acts to all persons whose rights of | the Board of Trade was not such an instru. 
fishing or any of whose rights were inju- {ment in the hands of a despotic Govern. 
riously affected by any Board of Trade | ment for the confiscation of property as it 


Order, or by any confirming Act, under the 
Oyster Fisheries Act of 1866. 


Leave out Clause 46, the next Amend- 
ment, read a second time. 


Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, he could 
not deny that he preferred the clauses as 
they stood in the Bill passed by that House, 
and he certainly agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ashton 
that this alteration would to some extent 
curtail and fetter the operation of the 
Board of Trade, and so far impede the 
granting of Orders for oyster fisheries. 
At the same time there was considerable 
force in the arguments which induced the 
House of Lords to adopt these Amend- 


ments—namely, that a Government De- | 


partment ought not to have the power of 
interfering with or taking away any pro- 
perty or right, however small or ill-defined, 


but that such power ought to be vested in | 


Parliament alone. Inserting the Amend- 


ments in a consolidating Act might not 
have been the best way of proceeding ; 
but they knew that it was the constant 
practice of Parliament to unite amend- 


ment with consolidation, and he did not 


think that they could find fault with | 


the House of Lords on such a ground. 
The House of Lords thought that the 
power ought to be vested in Parliament 
alone to take away rights, and that it 


would be hard to call upon people to defend | 
their rights before Parliament because the | 


Board of Trade had made an Order which 
would curtail those rights. Very high 
legal authority had declared that the clauses 
in the Oyster Fisheries Bill were hardly 
constitutional, and ought not to have 
passed in 1866. That was a question 
which he must leave the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to settle with a former and probably 
future Colleague of his own; which, if 
they might judge from the ordinary sources 
of information, he would not find a very 
easy task. On the other hand, it might 
be said that in practice the present Board 
of Trade had been so careful of existing 
interests that not only had there been no 
obiections on that seore in respect of any 


|had been represented to be. Still, it was 
jclearly contrary to the usage of law or 
| Parliament that the property or rights of 
| any persons should be left to the discretion 
| of the occupants of a Government Depart- 
|ment, who might not always be equally 
|scrupulous. The effect of the Lords’ 
| Amendments would doubtless be that the 
| only cases in which they would be able to 
|grant oyster fisheries would be those to 
| which no opposition was made. But then 
| they should still be able to give full pro- 
tection to such fisheries when made, which 
{was probably the original intention of 
‘legislation on this matter. He was afraid 
there would be a more serious impediment 
thrown in the way of regulating fisheries, 
and especially of protecting places like 
Boston Deeps from wanton destruction of 
mussel spawn, The right hon. Gentleman 
proposed as an alternative the incorporation 
of the Lands Clauses Acts, but that would 
hardly meet the case, because those Acts 
simply provided for compensation for pro- 
perty compulsorily taken, whereas the ob- 
jection made to the Bill was, that no power 
jat all to take compulsorily ought to be 
given by it. As he had already said, he 
regretted the alteration which had been 
made. On the whole, however, he should 
| be inclined to recommend the House to 
defer to the anxiety exhibited in ‘‘ another 
|place’’ for the protection not only of 
the property of great proprietors—for that 
was hardly a fair way of putting it—but 
‘of the rights of the general public in 
this matter, and agree with those Amend- 
ments, rather than run the risk of losing 
the Bill altogether ; and then, in case the 
Act proved unworkable and it were found 
necessary to give more power to the 
Board of Trade, it might be done by a 
future substantive measure. 

Sir ANDREW AGNEW said, he be- 
lieved that the acceptance of the Lords’ 
Amendments would counteract the benefit 
conferred by the Act passed two years 
ago. He trusted that in all that was done 
with regard to this subject, care would be 
taken to respect in every way the rights 
of the foreshore proprietors. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, he would 


of the Orders already issued, but they had | 
drawn upon themselves complaints, he | support the Motion made by his right hon. 
might even say taunts, from people speak- | Friend the Member for Ashton. The Act 
ing and writing in the interest of applicants |of two years ago was passed in conse- 
for grants of oyster fisheries, on the ground | quence of the recommendations made by 
of their being undoly scrupulous; so that }8 Commission appointed to inquire into the 


Mr. Milner Gibson 
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subject, and the only complaint that had 
since been made with regard to the work- 
ing of that Act was that the Board of 
Trade had put its provisions into force too 
cautiously. It was preposterous to ima- 
gine that the House of Lords would, if the 
Amendments were rejected, throw out the 
Bill, because by so doing they would leave 
the law precisely in the state of which 
they complained. He therefore trusted 
that the House would not consent to 
Amendments which the Vice President of 
the Board of Trade did not attempt to 
defend, and which would entirely defeat a 
Bill which had been very beneficial to the 
public, and was only objected to by certain 
Scotch Lords, who, not content with owning 
a great part of Scotland, wished to extend 
their imaginary rights even into the sea. 

GexeraL DUNNE said, he hoped that 
the House would accept these clauses which 
had been inserted in the Bill with the 
strictest attention to public rights, and in 
thorough harmony with the spirit of the 
Constitution. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that as the Bill originally stood owners of 
foreshore were liable to deprivation of their 
rights by an Order of the Board of Trade, 
confirmed by an Act of Parliament, and 
the only way in which they could preserve 
their rights was by defending them in the 
passage of the Act through Parliament. 
The House of Lords perceived that this 
was a very strong piece of legislation, 
and they now endeavoured by these clauses 
to provide a remedy; for it certainly was 
hard that a man who had bond fide rights 
over a fishery should be deprived of those 
rights, however desirous he was of preser- 
ving and exercising them, or be compelled 
to oppose the passage of a Bill through 
Parliament. 

Mr. LAWSON said, that the working 
of the Act had been attended with great 
benefit in Ireland, and it was unreasonable 
that so well-considered a measure as this 
had proved to be should be defeated by a 
side-wind, as now contemplated by the 
other branch of the Legislature. It ap- 
peared to him that the tendency of the 
Amendments was not so much to protect 
real rights as to give a colour to imaginary 
rights, and thus occasion useless litiga- 
tion. 

Mr. WALDEGRAVE-LESLIE said, 
he agreed with the right hon. Member for 
Ashton-under-Lyne (Mr. Milner Gibson) 
as regarded oyster fisheries; but must re- 
mind him that other rights were affected 
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by the clause in question. For instance, 
Hastings had an ancient charter giving its 
corporation a right to take shingle from 
the foreshore tomend the roads; the Board 
of Trade, however, instead of inquiring as 
to the right exercised under this charter, 
sent its circular ordering coastguard officers 
to report cases of removal of shingle, and 
thus interfered with the unquestionable 
rights of the people. The question was a 
serious one for Hastings, because metal 
for the roads other than shingle cost the 
corporation almost as much as coal. 

Mr. COLERIDGE said, he feared the 
Attorney General argued on the erroneous 
basis that it was desirable to grant rights 
for compensation, and to treat the matter 
entirely as a private concern, without ad- 
mitting those large considerations to which 
a great Government Department ought 
always to give due weight. The power 
of the Crown over foreshores had been 
vested in the Board of Trade, and adminis- 
tered by that Department to the general 
satisfaction. He highly approved the Cir- 
cular of the Board recently presented to 
the House, because it dealt with foreshores 
on the principle that the public was con- 
cerned in them. The case quoted by the 
hon. Member for Hastings (Mr. Waldegrave- 
Leslie) did not affect the expediency of is- 
suing a general Order by the Board of 
Trade. No doubt a simple representation 
from the Corporation of Hastings would 
have secured a due consideration for its 
rights under the Royal Charter. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
thought the hon. and learned Member for 
Exeter (Mr. Coleridge) had failed to ap- 
preciate the point under discussion. The 
more careful legislators in the House of 
Lords, with whom he agreed, objected to 
depriving subjects by force of rights they 
had long enjoyed. [Mr. Miner Gisson : 
There is compensation provided for.] That 
was precisely what the Lords objected to. 
Rights were to be taken away by force and 
compensation given. The only argument 
used against the view taken by the other 
House was that some parties would lie by 
by design while their rights were being 
dealt with; but the Lords said that if the 
rights of individuals were to be interfered 
with it should be done by an Act of Par- 
liament, and not by a Government Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he trusted the 
House of Lords’ proviso would be main- 
tained as far as Scotch foreshores were 
concerned; but if the Irish Members parti- 
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cularly wished to have their foreshores 
placed entirely at the disposal of the Board 
of Trade, by all means let it be so. 

Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, that 
parties whose rights were affected had 
ample means for protecting their interests. 
Their Lordships appeared to attach some 
peculiar sacredness to the rights of fore- 
shores which entitled them to be treated 
in a different manner to that in which 


Parliament had acted in sanctioning inclo- | 


sures and all public improvements. 


Mr. CRAUFURD said, he must com- 


plain very strongly of the language of the | 
Circular drawn up by the Board of Trade. | 


The Crown having always failed to estab- 
lish their rights to the foreshores in Scot- 
land in a straightforward manner, it was 
now sought to circumvent the proprietors 
of foreshores by the systematic course of 
action laid down for the Department. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, it was altogether 
a mistake to suppose that the Board of 


Trade were grasping at any jurisdiction. | 


The Bill merely recited the law as it now 
stood; and it was the other House of Par- 
liament who wished to alter the law, and 
deprive the Crown of its rights. The Crown 
in this case was but the personification of 


the public interests, and the Board of | 


Trade, in the name of the Crown, were 
merely protecting the public. He recom- 
mended the House to let well alone, and 
not to alter the existing state of the law, 
Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he wished 
to explain. He had been misunderstood 
by the learned Attorney General. The 
Motion affected no rights, altered no pro- 
prietary rights, and set up no titles. His 


only object was to apply to rights over the | 
eea-shore the same formula which was ap- | 


plied to rights over land—namely, consent 
or compensation. But their Lordships 
would have no compensation. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That | 
this House doth disagree with The Lords | 


in the said Amendment.”—(Mr. Milner 
Gibson.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 125; Noes 
133: Majority 8. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Amendments, as far as the Amendment 
Clause B, agreed to. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE, in moving the 
insertion of Clause B, as inserted by the 
Lords, said, he should like to say a few 


words on this Amendment. 
Convention was concluded with France 


Mr. H. Baillie 


{COMMONS} 


In 1839 a 
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| fixing a close time for oyster fishing in the 
|seas between the United Kingdom and 
| France from the 30th of April to the Ist 
}of September. The Convention was held 
}not to apply to the sea within the three- 
mile limit, nor to seas Beyond the English 
| Channel. This was shown by the case of 
the oyster dredgers on the East Coast of 
England, who defied the authorities to pre. 
vent their taken their dredges out of port and 
fishing the whole year round beyond the 
| three miles; and by the instance of the Ark- 
low Banks, off Ireland, on which, according 
to the Report of the Irish Fishery Board for 
1856, the Irish dredgers fished during the 
close months, from January to September, 
| So that the position under the old Conven. 
tion was this: a close time applicable to 
the Channel alone, and binding only on the 
French and English, because, the open sea 
| being free to all, the Dutch or Belgians 
|might have fished there with impunity at 
any time. This close time, even in the 
Channel, was practically disregarded by 
the English fishermen of the East Coast, as 
|against them it was enforced only by 
‘eruizers, which the dredgers managed 
'generally to evade. It was operative 
against the South Coast fishermen, who 
complained grievously of the unequal treat- 
ment. For these and many other reasons 
| this system of quasi game laws in the 
open sea was condemned by the Deep Sea 
| Fishery Commisioners appointed by the 
late Government ; and their views on this 
point being adopted by the present Govern- 
ment, negotiations ensued with the French 
Government, with the object of bringing about 
an entire abolition, or, failing that, a relaxa- 
tion of the close time. It was found that 
the French were very unwilling to relax 
the rule, not because they cared about the 
deep-sea beds, with respect to which they 
to some extent shared our views, but be- 
cause they hoped by these means more 
effectually to preserve the beds within their 
territorial limit. However, our Govern- 
ment succeeded in striking off six weeks of 
the close time in the Channel, leaving the 
law in other parts precisely as before. 
| There was, therefore, no pretence for say- 
ing that we took care of ourselves in the 
sense in which that expression had been 
used; and, moreover, any danger there 
| might be that the Irish deep-sea beds 
| might be fished during the close time in 
the Channel by dredgers driven during its 
continuance from their ordinary grounds 
| existed before this new Convention was 
concluded, and had been practically dimin- 


| 
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ished by the new Convention, inasmuch as | variance with the principle of entire free- 
the close time had been cut short by six| dom in the open sea, to which we endea- 
weeks ; and he need scarcely say that if| voured throughout the discussions to obtain 
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the Bill were thrown out, or the Conven- 
tion suspended, and the old Convention | 
consequently ipso facto revived, the} 
Irish banks would be exposed to the| 
danger of which the Irish Members were | 
now afraid, for six weeks longer. What- 
ever might be the ancient doctrine of | 
mare clausum, or property in the bed of | 
the sea, an opinion had been given by the 
Law Officers of both countries that the | 
Irish Fishery Board never had any autho- 
rity outside the three-mile limit ; and when 
it was represented that the interests of 
Ireland were sacrificed it should be remem- 
bered that the Irish Sea was left in pre- 
cisely the same position as the Bristol 


Channel, and the whole of the seas wash- | 


ing Scotland and England beyond the 
English Channel, in all of which were 
valuable oyster beds. Moreover, Ireland 
was left in this better position according to 
her own views, inasmuch as she had the 
power of completely regulating the fisheries 
within three miles. It had been asked, 
why should we not have a close time for 
oysters as well as for grouse or partridges ? 


But oysters did not sit upon eggs, and 
everyone knew, in reference even to game, 
that close time was of no use, unless suffi- 


cient birds were left to breed. It was not 
dredging in close time which had dimin- 
ished the supply of oysters, but partly 
failure of spat and partly over-dredging in 
open time. Hence the scarcity was felt in 
France, where close time was strictly ob- 
served. When oysters were taken in a 
sick, unhealthy state, it was when they 
had just spawned. Like other fish, they 
were wholesome shortly before spawning, 
when their capture, of course, still more 
prevented increase of brood. But he must 
say, with all deference, that this desire on 
the part of Ireland to obtain powers to 


the assent of the French Government. In 
order to avoid this the noble Duke the 
President of the Board of Trade reluct- 
antly consented to the introduction of this 
clause, to which he moved that this House 
do now agree— 

“The Irish Fishery Commissioners may from 
Time to Time lay before Her Majesty in Council 
Byelaws for the Purpose of restricting or regu- 
lating the dredging for Oysters on any Oyster 
Beds or Banks situate within the Distance of 
Twenty Miles, measured from a straight Line 
drawn from Wicklow Head to Carnsore Point on 
the Coast of Ireland, but outside of the exclusive 
Fishery Limits of the British Islands, and all 
such Byelaws shall apply equally to all Boats 
and Persons on whom they may be binding. It 

| shall be lawful for Her Majesty, by Order in 
Council, to do all or any of the following things— 
namely, (a) To direct that such Byelaws shall be 
observed ; (b) To impose Penalties not exceeding 
| Twenty Pounds for the Breach of such Byelaws ; 
(ec) To apply to the Breach of such Byelaws such 
(if any) of the Enactments in force respecting the 
| Breach of the Regulations respecting Irish Oyster 
Fisheries within the exclusive Fishery Limits of 
| the British Islands, and with such Modifications 
| and Alterations as may be found desirable ; (d) 
To revoke or alter any Order so made. Pro- 
vided that the Lengih of Close Time prescribed 
by any such Order shall not be shorter than that 
| prescribed for the Time being by the Irish Fishery 
| Commissioners in respect of Beds or Banks with- 
| in the exclusive Fishery Limits of the British 
| Islands. Every such Order sball be binding on all 
| British Sea-Fishing Boats, and on any other Sea- 
| Fishing-Boats in that Behalf specified in the Order, 
| and on the Crews of such Boats.” 


Clause B, the next Amendment, read a 
| second time. 


| Mr. GREGORY said, that Ireland had 
| great cause to complain of the three-mile 
| limit, because the greater portion of some 
|of their most valuable oyster beds were 
outside that distance, and consequently 
| the great difficulty was how to protect that 
| portion which was outside the municipal 
ilimit. He objected to the power of 


which she had no claim by law, and which | making by-laws being taken from the 
she had never exercised, ought scarcely to | Sea Fisheries Commissioners and placed 
have been made a ground for impeding a/| in the Board of Trade. At present every 
Convention concluded nearly two years | person interested in the oyster fishery had 
ago with a friendly Power—a Convention | full opportunities of making objections, 
in which that Power made considerable | and in that respect the system had been 
concessions, and the principles of which | found to work well. But it was now pro- 
had received the approbation of the late as 


| posed to put an end to that system, and 
well as of the present Government. 


It | instead of their being one set of by-laws 
would not have been creditable to this|and one uniform limit, the Bill would 
country to inform France that we could | create two limits, to be regulated by two 
not carry out our engagements because a | sets of by-laws; a state of things that 
section of Parliament endeavoured, by op- | could only produce confusion. The effect 
posing this Bill, to obtain concessions at of the Amendment he proposed would be 
| 
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that the by-laws for both limits should be| was not his intention to oppose the Amend. 
sanctioned by the Lord Lieutenant of Ire-| ment adopted by the House of Lords, 
land in Council. The hon, Member con-| giving to the Irish Commissioners the 
cluded by moving to leave out in line 2,| power of making by-laws as regards the 
the words “* Her Majesty, and to insert in| three-mile limit, and also, under certain 
their place, “ Lord Lieutenant or other| conditions, as regards the fisheries beyond 
Chief Governor of Ireland.” that limit. : He thought, however, that 

Amendment proposed, in line 2, to leave | the Queen ps — — to have the 

t the words “‘ Her Majesty,”’ in order} ee eee ee : 
a pd Oe Gexnerat DUNNE said, that the views 
to insert the words ‘‘ the Lord Lieutenant | . 

‘ . Chi ‘ » _| Of the Irish people had not been ade- 
or other Chief Governor of Ireland,”— | , d by the C aor 
(Mr. Gregory,)—instead thereof. | Smey apne Oe eee 
( gory |The most valuable part of the Irish 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, that as| fisheries was beyond the three-mile limit. 
one of the Members of the recent Fisheries | Regard ought to be paid to the wishes of 
Commission, he desired to observe that, in| the people concerned rather than to the 
the opinion of Professor Huxley and Mr. | opinions of Professor Huxley and other 
Caird and himself, no close season was} theorists, who knew nothing of the matter, 
desirable at all, and that the late failure} When the Lords gave the twenty-mile 
in the supply of oysters was attributable | limit it was to have been expected that 
to the exceptionable state of temperature | they would place the whole twenty miles 
that had been experienced, and other ex-| within the jurisdiction of the Irish Commis- 
traneous circumstances, and not to over- | sioners, instead of leaving seventeen miles 
dredging or to the non-enforcement of a/ subject to Her Majesty in Council. Could 
close season. The Commissioners them-/| there be anything more absurd than having 
selves were therefore willing to do away | two rules with regard to close time within 
with the close season altogether. But| the twenty miles? The three-mile limit 
the French Commissioners with whom they | was a modern invention assumed by law- 
came in conference, in negotiating the | yers; but the Government had over and 
new Convention, though of the same) over again exercised jurisdiction to the 


opinion themselves, represented that the | extent of the wider limit; and it did not 
French fishermen were not yet prepared | follow because there were fisheries within 


for so great a change; and upon this | it that they were to be open to the whole 
representation the Commissioners agreed | world. 

not to recommend the abolition of the; Mr. BLAKE said, he must remind the 
close season, but that it should be short-| hon. Member for Reading (Mr. Shaw- 
ened from four months to two and a/ Lefevre) that some of the highest autho- 
half months. It was also agreed that the | rities on the subject—such as Mr. Barry, 
limits within which the close season should | the Irish Commissioner, who understood 
be enforced should be very nearly the| the oyster question before the hon. Gen- 
same as those under the old Convention | tleman was born, Mr. Burchell, author of 
of 1844, that is to say, the English | the able and valuable work, Zhe Harvest 


Channel only, and not the East Coast, or | of the Sea, Mr. Harry Long, chairman of 


the Irish Channel, or the Irish Coast. The | 
line was drawn from the North Foreland | 
to Dunkirk, and from Land’s End to | 
Ushant. It was not therefore because | 
they believed in the advantage of a close | 
season that this limit had been agreed | 
upon ; in fact the close season was to be | 
confined to as narrow limits as possible. | 
He apprehended that the same policy which | 
the Commissioners thought best for the | 
East Coast of England was also best for | 
Ireland. It could not therefore be said | 
that they had neglected Ireland. But as 
there was a difference of opinion on this | 
important subject amoung the Irish Fishery | 
Commissioners, as there was a certain ad- | 
vantage in trying two opposite systems, it | 


Mr. Gregory ’ 


one of the most successful oyster breeding 
companies yet established in England, 
and Dr. Frank Buckland, the eminent 
naturalist, agreed in thinking that it was 
of the greatest importance to protect the 
oyster fisheries during spat time. So 
convinced were the Irish fisherman of the 
same fact, that they had voluntarily estab- 
lished a close time, and had quite resolved 
not to be parties to killing the goose that 
laid the golden eggs. For his own part, 
he was inclined to think that the present 
want of oysters was owing partly to 
causes connected with temperature, but 
partly also to the system of over-dredg- 
ing which prevailed so extensively. During 
the Whitsuntide Recess he had paid 4 
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yisit to two or three of the best oyster 
fisheries in the kingdom; he found at all 
of them a great want of spirit, and he 
was convinced that unless the oyster 
fishery was properly protected by legisla- 
tion its deficiency next year would be felt 
even more severely. Ireland was better 
adapted than any other country for the 
successful culture of oysters; but if the 
beds were dredged without being re- 
plenished they would soon be exhausted. 
The Irish Members were evidently unani- 
mously in favour of a closer season, and 
he hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite would yield to their united opinion. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, it was 
shown in 1856 that the Irish fishermen did 
not observe close time. But the question 
really before the House was this, whether 
Her Majesty should or should not be ousted 
of her authority over the Irish seas; and 
whether the Lord Lieutenant should for 
the first time in history be endowed with 
an authority extending beyond Ireland? 
That would be the practical result of the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site. It should be remembered that the 
Bill only proposed that by-laws enacted 
by the Irish Fishery Commissioners should 
be subject to the sanction of the Queen in 
Council. There could be no conflict be- 
tween the authorities, for it was provided 
that the close time should be the same 
both within and without the three miles 
limit, within the lines laid down in the 
clause already adopted by the House, and 
the by-laws, when sanctioned by the 
House, would be enforced within the whole 
area by the Irish Commissioners. 


Question put, ‘* That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 75; Noes 
46: Majority 29. 

Mr. GREGORY moved to increase the 
penalties to a maximum of £50 and a 
minimum of £10. 


Amendment proposed, in line 13, to 
leave out the word “ twenty,’’in order to 
insert the word “‘fifty,’’—(Mr. Gregory,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, that if 
anything, £20 was too much, as under the 
Act 5 & 6 Vict. c. 106, the Irish Fishery 
Commissioners could only impose a penalty 
of £5 for such offences within three miles; 
and it would be most unreasonable that 
they should be allowed to impose ten 
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times that amount outside the three-mile 
limit. 

Question, “That the word ‘twenty’ 
stand part of the Clause,’’ put, and agreed 
to. 

Clause B agreed to. 


Subsequent Amendments to be taken 
into Consideration upon Zhursday. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT AMEND- 
MENT BILL—{But 91.}—COMMITTEE, 
(Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir James Fergusson.) 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 

Lorp WILLIAM HAY said, he wished 
to offer some general remarks on the mea- 
sure, having been prevented from doing so 
at an earlier stage. There was a general 
agreement that some change should be 
made in the constitution of the Council, 
and he offered no objection to the second 
reading. The principal clause in the Bill 
was to alter the tenure of the Council 
from a tenure for life to one for twelve 
years. That was a great improvement ; 
but it was the only chauge of importance 
proposed by the Secretary of State to be 
made ina Bill passed ten years ago for the 
better government of India. The right 
hon. Gentleman assumed that no other 
change was necessary, and that, with the 
exception of the tenure of office the con- 
stitution of the Council was just what it 
ought to be. To that proposition he would 
not assent. He thought that several 
changes might be made in the constitution 
of the Council, especially in regard to the 
power possessed by the Council of over- 
ruling the Secretary of State upon matters 
affecting the expenditure of the Indian 
revenues. That was a very unfortunate 
defect, because it placed the centre of 
power and real authority regarding the 
government of India in the hands of the 
Council. It was wrong in principle, and it 
was opposed to the opinion of those whose 
opinion was best worth having, among 
others of Lord Macaulay, who was not only 
well acquainted with the details of Indian 
administration, but had also had the ad- 
vantage of having spent severai years in 
that country; and who said in 1853— 

“India is, and must be governed in India. 
That is a law we did not make, which we cannot 
alter, and to which we should do our best to con- 
form our legislation.” 
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But the existence of this power in the 
hands of the Council had a directly con- 
trary effect. A Secretary of State for 
India was not chosen for his fitness to 
govern India, but because of his ability to 
manage his Council. This was a great 
misfortune, and one remedy would be to 
take away from the Council the power they 
possessed in respect to Indian expenditure, 
and to give the Secretary of State the 
same power on this as on other subjects 
that came before him, and which were 
scarcely of less importance. The Secre- 
tary of State had the power of giving 
away a country like Mysore, which was 
almost as large as Scotland; yet when 
the question arose of an expenditure of a 
few hundred pounds he was liable to be 
over-ruled by a body that ought to be 
purely consultative. The result of such a 
state of things was that, instead of ac- 


Government of India 


eelerating the dispatch of public business | 


it lowered the position of the Governor 
General of India. He feared that there 
was a tendency, owing to the facility of 
communication, to interfere with the Go- 
vernor General of India, and this tendency 
was increased by throwing so much power 
into the hands of the Council. He did not 
believe that the influence they exercised 
had accomplished the object which Parlia- 
ment had in view—the control of the 
Indian expenditure. He believed that it 
had led, on the contrary, to great ex- 
travagance in our expenditure that never 
would have been tolerated if the chief and 
main power had been left in the hands of 
the Governor General of India. This was 
not his own opinion merely, and he was 
surprised that the Secretary of State for 
India had asked the House to agree to the 
second reading of an Act to amend the 
Act passed a few years ago without giving 
the House the slightest opportunity of 
forming an opinion how the Act had ope- 
rated. Lord Cranborne, in his speech last 
year upon the Resolutions moved by the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ayrton) said— 


“We all know that this Council was consti- 
tuted at a time of considerable difficulty, and 
that it was the result of Parliamentary compro- 
mise. Therefore, we cannot expect that it will 
work as well as a scheme matured under better 
auspices.” 


And Lord Cranborne added— 


“You cannot always expect, if you choose to 
place extravagant powers in a particular body, 
that those powers will not be sometimes misused.” 
—(8 Hansard, clxxxix. 1380.] 


Lord William Hay 
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The Session tas so far advanced that it 
was too late to appoint a Select Com- 
mittee, who might have taken evidence 
upon the subject. He might be told that 
Indian authorities were in favour of the 
Act; but these authorities were usually 
men who had been, who were, or who 
hoped to be themselves Members of the 
Council, and their opinions must therefore 
| be taken with very considerable allowance, 
The witnesses who ought to be examined 
| before such a Committee would be persons 
| who had lived in India for the ten years 
_ during which the Act had been in opera- 
tion. For instance, he should like to have 
had the evidence of Mr. Massey, who had 
just returned from India, on the subject. 
He would change the Council into a purely 
consultative body, still leaving to its Mem- 
bers the power of dissenting from the re- 
commendations of the Secretary of State, 
and recording that dissent in a Paper to 
| be laid upon the table of the House, He 
poe however, take away the power of 
|over-ruling the Secretary of State, and 
| then the Council would become what they 
| should be, a body for the control and su- 
| pervision of the Government of India. 
| At present the Secretary of State must 
| have a Council, but the day might come 
when it would not be necessary to have a 
Council at all, and when he would be able 
to obtain the information of a local cha- 
racter which he might require from Mem- 
bers of that House and others. Until 
then he admitted it was necessary the 
Secretary of State should have a body to 
advise him more independent than Under 
Secretaries of State. It was said that 
it was unadvisable and unconstitutional 
to give the Secretary of State the sole 
control over a revenue of £50,000,000 a 
year. But a Secretary of State would 
take a strange course if he went against 
the opinion of the majority of his Council 
without very good reason. He had not 
'the control over the whole revenue of 
| India, but only over the portion of it 
which was spent in this country. That 
question might be regarded from two 
| points— first, from the Indian taxpayer's 
point of view, and next from what might 
| be called the constitutional point of view. 
|In the first place, what the Indian tax- 
| payer thought of was the best guarantee 
| he could obtain for the proper expenditure 
|of the Indian revenues. As an Indian 
taxpayer himself, though not a very large 
one, he believed he spoke the opinion of 
the great majority of the taxpayers in 
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India, both English and Native, when he 
said they would prefer the guarantee that 
would be afforded them by a Secretary of 
State, independent of his Council, whom 
they could question in that House about 
everything connected with Indian expen- 
diture. That was preferable to the gua- 
rantee afforded by the check given to a 
body of gentlemen who were wholly irres- 
ponsible to any human being, and only 
responsible to their own consciences, The 
noble Viscount proceeded to say that the 
Council were at present practically irre- 
sponsible— 

“] think, therefore, the protection of a Council 
which has power to limit the expenditure is de- 


{June 22, 1868} 





sirable, and should be sustained ; but the point to 
which I take exception is that the responsibility | 
for that expenditure is not thrown on the Coun- | 
cil, Remember that the Council have | 
every item of expenditure, large and small, under | 
their control, and every act of the Government | 
which can involve expenditure—that is to say, the | 
vast majority of its acts. But you never blame 
the Council if the Government of India goes 
wrong. You blame the Secretary of State ; he is 
the figure that stands before Parliament. . 
What I wish to do is to impress upon the Tlouse | 
that you hold the Secretary of State responsible | 
for a policy in India and what it produces ; but 
you never know whether he carries out his own 
policy, or a policy imposed upon him, either by | 
the absolute votes of his Council or by a clear 
indication of their will.”—[3 Hansard, elxxxix. 
1381.] 

Lord Cranborne, therefore, argued that, if | 
the Council was to control the Secretary | 
of State, it ought to bear the responsi- 
bility ; and he must confess that noble 
Lord also expressed the opinion that it was | 
necessary the Council should have the | 
power to which he was now objecting. But | 


| 
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was thought that the Secretary of State 
was ready to be drawn into every rash or 
extravagant scheme which might be brought 
before him, and that he required to have 
several Councillors to step forward and 
prevent him from committing indiscretions 
of that sort. Now, those who took that 
view assumed that the Councillors them- 
selves were exposed to no temptations of 
the same description ; but he held that the 
contrary was the case, and that with a 
body of men responsible only to their own 
consciences they had no guarantee whatever 
against all kinds of jobbery and maladmin- 
istration. If the House had an opportunity 
of examining the Estimate every year with 
respect to the portion of the Indian reve- 
nues that was spent in England, this great 
advantage, as it appeared to him, would be 
secured—that the House would be induced 
to take a deeper interest than it took now 
in Indian affairs. The First Minister of 
the Crown once said— 


“We have heard over and over again that 
| India never could command attention here, how- 
ever great the magnitude of the subject. The 
explanation is simple, if humiliating : Englishmen 
have never yet had to pay for India. That is the 
reason why India never has produced any interest 
in this country.’ 


It might be humiliating that they should 
take no interest in India because they did 
not pay for Indian; but it was far more 
humiliating when they considered that 
India paid for them in many respects, and 
that they did not even then take the 
slightest interest in her. He said that 
India paid for us; at least there were 
many items of a doubtful character for 








Lord Cranborne had not then before him| which many plausible reasons might be 
the important alternative suggested by the | advanced why they should come out of the 
hon. and learned Member for the Tower | English Exchequer rather than the Indian. 
Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton)—namely, that the | Take, for example, the expenditure on the 
expenditure, which was really in the hands | Abyssinian War and the late Entertainment 
of the Secretary of State, should be sub-| to the Sultan. Assuming that both that 
mitted to that House in the shape of Esti-| war and that entertainment were necessary, 
mates, and that, therefore, the check | the matter ought to come before the House 
should be transferred practically from the| in this form—‘t Which of the two tax- 
Council to that House. He thought the| payers is to pay for them, the English or 
constitutional objection that the Secretary | the Indian?” How were such points set- 
of State ought not to have the power of/ tled at this moment? In the case of the 
dealing with the revenues of India would) Abyssinian War the question how much 
be entirely, or at least practically, met if) India was to pay was really decided iu the 
that suggestion were carried out. But} English Treasury, which made up its mind 


Lord Cranborne, when he said last year) that India should bear a certain portion of 
that the Council should have that power, | the expenditure and that England should 
seemed to assume that the Council was! bear the rest. As to the Ball to the Sultan, 
altogether free from those temptations to| the question was no doubt decided by the 
mis-spend money to which the Besretary | fifteen Gentlemen who sat in the Council. 
of State was supposed to be so open. 


| On every occasion in which any expendi- 
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ture was involved which might be referred | very important maxims, that they should 
to either of those two Exchequers the ques-/| do all they could to strengthen the powers 
tion ought to come before the House to be| of the Government in India and also to 
decided in this shape—‘‘Shall this ex-| induce the people at home to take more 
penditure, which everybody admits ought| interest than they did at present in that 


to be incurred, be paid by England or by | 
India?” He ventured to think, if that | 
were done, that in nine eases out of ten} 
India would gnin very largely by that ar- 
rangement. If all that category of items, 
of which the portion of the Indian revenue 
expended in this country mainly consisted, 
came before the House as proposed by the 
hon. and learned Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) in the form of an 
Estimate, they would have what was so de- 
sirable—namely, at least one night in the 
year that was devoted to a real and not to 
a sham debate on Indian affairs. The opi- 
nion the House took on that question had 
a very important bearing on every clause 
of the present Bill. The 1st clause re- 
lated to the length of the tenure of office 
in the Council. If the House agreed with 
him in thinking that the veto should be 
taken away, and that the Council should 
be reduced to a consultative body, they 
might feel that they could very well re- 
duce the term of Office down to seven or | 
perhaps even five years. On the other 
hand, if they were really to make the 
Council the rulers of India, objectionable 
as, in his opinion, that would be, still he 
must admit, as a consequence of that ar- 
rangement, that they must have a more 
permanent body of men in that position. 
With regard to the admission of members 
of the Council into that House, there were, 
he was aware, many objections to it; and 
if the vetoing power was retained he should 
object to it himself. But if they were to 
alter the constitution of the Council he 
could see considerable advantage in having 
some of its members sitting in that House. 
As to any objection that might be made on 
the ground of their being placemen, he did 
not think it of much weight ; because, as 
was proposed by the Bill, they would hold 
Office only for a certain number of years. 
There was no doubt that the people of 
India took the deepest interest in this 
matter, and would be very much pleased 
to see one or two members of the Council | 
with seats in that House. 
understand, however, how that was to be | 
done if the Council should remain consti- | 
tuted as it was at present. But, whatever | 





country. 

Mr. J. STUART MILL said, he agreed 
with the noble Lord that it was most im- 
portant that India should be governed in 
India, and that there was a great tendency 
in the change of circumstances which had 
rendered communication with India so much 
easier to lead to over-interference on the 
part of the Home Government. But, after 
all, they could not altogether abdicate their 
control, though the best way in which that 
control could be exercised would be to send 
out men to represent us who could be re- 
lied upon to perform their duty well. Since 
there must be a controlling power here, the 
question was between placing it in the 
Secretary of State alone or in the Secre- 
tary of State and the Council. On that 
point he did not think the noble Lord had 
said anything which tended to show that 
it was better to place that control in the 
Secretary of State alone rather than in 
the Secretary of State and a Council which 
had an effective power. The noble Lord 


| had admitted the absolute necessity of the 


Secretary of State being assisted by per- 
sons who had acquired a knowledge of 
India. About that there could be no dif- 
ference of opinion between the noble 
Lord and himself. But if the Council did 
not possess some substantive power, if 
they were made a consultative body only, 
they never would have that degree of 
weight which they ought to possess ; they 
would be a mere superfluous wheel in the 
machinery. If they had only the power of 
giving their opinions they would never be 
so powerful with the Secretary of State as 
his own subordinates in Office. If the House 
did not think that the Council as at present 
constituted was the best controlling body, 
they could try to improve it; and various 
modes of doing so had been suggested, 


|some of which he thought were improve- 


ments. Perhaps it would be an improve- 
ment if a portion of them were allowed to 
sit in that House. He confessed he was 
surprised, however, when the noble Lord 


He could not | said that if the present powers of the 


Council were continued he would be against 
its Members being admitted to seats in 
that House; but if their powers were taken 


view the House might take on that point, | away then he thought it would be of ad- 


he hoped that they would proceed to | 
with the Bill, bearing in mind those two 


Lord William Hay 


vantage that they should have seats. Now, 
such an expression of opinion appeared to 
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him at variance with the whole course of | which the 41st clause of the India Act 
the noble Lord’s argument, because he | gave the Council of controlling the expen- 
had contended that the Council were irre- | diture of India was the only power which 





sponsible, and that the Secretary of State | 

was the only one who had any responsi- 
bility. But what responsibility had the | 
Secretary of State? It was that he could | 


they possessed. They could not see a 
| despatch unless it were referred to them, 
by the Secretary of State. They were little 
more than automata, except in financial 


be called to account in that House, and if | matters, and were on an entirely different 


he did not succeed in defending his mea- 
sures he could be turned out of Office. 
But the same thing would happen to the 
Council. 
a period of trial, because the proposal of 
this Bill was to make the duration of Office 
as a matter of course shorter. But of all 
the surprising things in the speech of the 
noble Lord that which had surprised him 


most was that the noble Lord should have | 


brought forward the tendency of this coun- 
try to throw all expenditure, when any ex- 
cuse could be found, on the people of India, 


as a reason for asking the consent of Eng- | 
land, not India, when such expenditure was | 


in question. If there was one thing which | 
might be held absolutely certain, it was | 
that the majority of a body constituted like | 
the Council would in such matters be on | 
the side of India. The Court of Directors | 
had always been so, and many a battle to | 
his knowledge had been fought by them | 
with the Board of Control, in ‘order to pre- | 
vent such expenditure from being thrown 
upon India; and they often succeeded, 
but, he was sorry to say, atill oftener | 
failed. Now, if the power of sanctioning 
expenditure were taken away from the) 
Council, which represented India, and | 
given to that House, which did not repre- 
sent India; and which seldom troubled 
itself about India at all, 
eare about England and its burthens, and 
if the noble Lord believed that the House 
would be actuated in such matters by a 
generous and chivalrous spirit and would 
take the burden from India te throw it 


upon their own constituents, he must say | 


that the noble Lord had a far higher 
opinion of the virtue of that House than his 
(Mr. Stuart Mill’s) experience had taught 
him to have of that or perhaps any other 
publie body in similar cireumstances. 
Coronet SYKES said, that nothing had 
surprised him more than the assertion of 
his noble Friend (Lord William Hay) that 
the Government was impeded by the power 
of the Council of India. Why, the Coun- 


cil were the mere agents of the Secretary 
of State, with the exception of the control | 
of the finances of India, which his noble 
Friend would do away with. 


The power 





They could be turned out after | 


but which did | 


| the Council, 


| footing from the Directors of the East 
India Company who had as much freedom 
of action as a Member of the House of 
Commons, and he spoke from nineteen 
years experience. The Secretary of State, 
much to his eredit, upon his own autho- 
rity, had restored to the Prince of Mysore 
the dominions which had been taken from 
his family, and that was a power which 
the Secretary of State, under the circum- 
| stances, ought to possess; but he ought not 

to have the sole control of £50,000,000 of 
lrevenue, or the power of guaranteeing 
£60,000,000 of money —he believed it 
was now £80,000,000 — for railways. 
That was a power he would give to no 
| man, inasmuch as the House of Commons 
did not allow a Secretary of State to spend 
'a £100 unless it had been placed at his 
disposal by a previous Vote of the House. 
Neither would he allow an individual to 
‘lend £500,000 for irrigation works, with- 
‘out the advice of those who had had ex- 

perience of the necessities and advantages 
| of such works in India. 

Sm HENRY RAWLINSON said, he 
‘regretted that means had not been taken 
to furnish the House with reliable and au- 
'thentic information with respect to the 
| working of the Council of India. There 
| was a vast number of points on which such 
information was needed before Parliament 
proceeded to legislate further in the pro- 
posed direction for that country. The very 
question involved in the financial power of 
for instance, was one which 
it was very important should receive elu- 
cidation. How had that power operated ? 
Had the Council assisted or impeded the 
Secretary of State with reference to finan- 
cial operations ? How often had they exer- 


| cised anything like a veto on financial 
| measures ? 


Did the Secretary of State 
over-rule their decisions in matters not 
connected with finance? So far as he 
had an opportunity of obtaining informa- 
tion, his opinion was that the Council were 
in reality a very great assistance to the 
Minister for India; that they were, in a 
word, an auxiliary, and not an obstructive 
body. But the subject was one on which 
adequate knowledge could be secured only 
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by means of an inquiry before a Select 
Committee empowered to examine those 
who, from the position which they oceu- 
pied, were most conversant with it. The 
Session was, however, now too far ad- 
vanced, he was afraid, for the appoint- 
ment of such a Committee, but he trusted 
the Secretary of State for India would 
throw some light, before the House pro- 
ceeded further with his Bills, on the work- 
ing of the present system. 

Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, in 
reply, said, that after what had fallen from 
one or two hon. Members whose opinions on 
Indian matters deserved the greatest con- 
sideration, he felt it to be his duty to make 
a few observations on the subject. The 
hon. Member who had just spoken seemed 
to think it very desirable that the present 
measure should be preceded by some kind 


Government of India 


of inquiry before a Select Committee. | 


Undoubtedly in former times it was the 
practice to institute an inquiry into the 
mode in which the East India Company 
used to conduct the affairs of that country, 
and the terms on which their charter should 
be renewed at the expiration of the several 
poriods for which it had been granted, and 
some might think that that formed a prece- 
dent for inquiry in the present case. The 
old and the new systems of government 
for India were not, however, exactly par- 
allel. Under the former, Parliament dele- 
gated to a body extrinsic to itself and 
peculiarly constituted—for it was originally 
nothing more than a private company— 
certain functions of an Imperial character. 
It was therefore only reasonable and proper 
that Parliament should from time to time 
review the proceedings of that body. But 


{COMMONS} 


the present Government of India was in the | 


main neither more nor less than one of the 
branches of the Executive, and under those 
circumstances he did not think there was 
any standing occasion primd facie for a 
review of its working beyond that which 
existed in the case of the Admiralty, the 
War Office, or any other public Department 
into whose affairs the House might, when it 


deemed fit, order inquiry to be instituted ; | 


while, upon the other hand, those who were 
responsible for the transaction of its busi- 
ness would very properly, in the event of 


setting about making any alteration in its | 
Constitution, submit their proposals to the , 
consideration of a Select Committee, or, 


even move for a Select Committee to in- 
vestigate the whole subject before proposing 
any such change. It was not, however, 
the opinion of the present Government, nor 


Sir Henry Rawlinson 


| 
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so far as he knew of their predecessors in 


| Office, that the Constitution which had been 


adopted for India in 1858 had, upon the 
whole, worked ill. They were, on the 
contrary, satisfied with that Constitution, 
believing it to be as good a one as could 
well be devised. There were certain points 
it was true with respect to which they 
deemed it desirable that amendments should 
be introduced, and to those the attention 
of the House was invited in the Bill under 
discussion. They were points which in his 
opinion might very fairly be dealt with by 
the House itself; but if it were deemed 
right that they should be more closely in- 
vestigated before a Select Committee he 
should not, had not the Session been so far 
advanced, offer any objection to that course 
being taken. He very much doubted at the 
same time whether a good case had been 
made out for any inquiry of the sort. It 
was by no means a difficult thing to give 
the House a general idea of the way in 
which the present Constitution worked with- 
out such an investigation. It was not true, 
as the hon. and gailant Member for Aber- 
deen (Colonel Sykes) seemed to imagine, 
that the Council were mere automata, doing 
the bidding of the Secretary of State. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman, in put- 
ting forward that view, seemed to have 
lost sight of the phraseology of the Act 
under which the Council was constituted, 
and which rendered it incumbent on the 
Secretary of State to submit to them every 
despatch or Order which he might have oc- 
casion to send out to India, with the ex- 
ception of the very few which might happen 
to pass through the Secret Committee. In 
the event, too, of any sudden emergency 
arising, the Secretary of State might pro- 
ceed to act without consulting his Couneil ; 
but then it was his duty to give his reasons 
for the course he proposed to take, and to 
lay those reasons before them. [Colonel 
Syxes: Such as he pleases himself to sub- 
mit to them.] The words of the Act had 
reference to every Order which was about 
to be sent out to India. Every Member 
of the Council had full power to record his 
dissent from the policy about to be adopted, 
and each of those dissents might be moved 
for and laid before Parliament. The Se- 
eretary of State, indeed, might take no no- 
tice of communications from India; but 
when anything was going to be done the 
matter was always brought before the 
Council. So much was that the case that 
only two letters had, he believed, been sent 
out to India through the Secret Department 
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—the one written by his immediate pre- | thought that when the proposals in these 
decessor in Office with reference to the | Bills were considered it would be seen that 
Mysore question, the other by himself in | their tendency was to strengthen the hands 
connection with the Abyssinian Expedition. | of the Executive in India. But you must 
There might be one or two other cases in have the power of review and control 
which letters had been written in the Secret | here, and the question was, how that 
Department, and usually, after the im- | power could best be exercised? His be- 
mediate occasion for secresy had passed lief was—and it was strengthened by his 
away, had been transferred to the Politi- | experience of the working of the Council 
cal Department. But, as a matter of since he had been in Office that you exer- 
ordinary routine, almost everything went cised the power best by a Council consti- 
before the Council of India. The mode tuted very much as the present Council of 
in which business was done was this | India was constituted. He believed that 
—The Council was divided into a cer-| there you had the means of thoroughly 
tain number of Committees—the Political | discussing the questions which arose, and 
Committee, the Finance Committee, the | that the Secretary of State was thereby 
Military Committee, and so forth. Every | really put in possession of the merits of a 
letter which came from India, with the | case and enabled to exercise his discretion 
rarest exceptions, was first opened in the | much better than in any other way. Pos- 
Department to which it belonged. It) sibly there were faults in this system as 
then, if of sufficient importance, was sub- in all others ; and one was that the mem- 
mitted for the opinion of the Secretary of | bers of the Council, being for the most 
State. Afterwards it came before the| part gentlemen who had served for many 
Committee to which it belonged. That! years in India, who had acquired much 
Committee met every week. They fully | practical knowledge of details, were rather 
considered and discussed the subject, and | too prone to import their own knowledge 
prepared for the consideration of the Se- | into the discussion and into the regulation 
eretary of State the answer which they | of matters decided in India. There was, 
thought ought to be sent. This answer, | perhaps, a tendency on the part of mem- 
again, was reviewed by the Secretary of | bers of the Council to examine and eriti- 
State, and when approved by him was | cize the acts of the Government of India a 
brought before the Council, where the | little more in detail than was desirable. 
matter was once more fully discussed and | At the same time, though that was a natu- 
voted upon. Thus, every question under-| ral temptation to gentlemen who saw any- 
went a careful sifting, first before the| thing done with which they were prac- 
Committee, and afterwards before the| tically acquainted, and who saw it done, 
whole Council, the Secretary of State| perhaps, not exactly in the way in which 
being privy to the whole of the proceed-| they would have done it in India ten or 
ings, he being in constant communication | twelve years ago, yet he was bound to say 
with the members of the Committee, and | that the animating spirit of the Council of 
being able to discuss freely with them | India was a desire to support the Govern- 
and with the Council all the business} ment of India. He was not at all disposed 
which had to be transacted. If there was | to find fault with the Council of India for 
an objection to this system, it was that| any tendency to meddle or interfere too 
the system was somewhat cumbrous, and | much in petty details. He only said it was 
that business did not proceed quite so} a temptation; but it was one which 
rapidly as one could wish. But, on the| generally was very fairly resisted. As to 
other hand, when you considered what the | the speech of the noble Lord, which was 
Council of India was meant to be and what | an extremely interesting one, he rather 
it ought to be—namely, more in the nature | gathered from it this view, with which he 
of a Council of Review and Control than an | agreed—namely, that the Executive Go- 
Executive Council, the same objection | vernment of India should be in India; that 
would not apply with the same force as it | the control should be exercised in England 
would to a Department which was alto-| by the Secretary of State, using his Coun- 
gether executive. He agreed entirely with | cil simply as his advisers, the responsibility 
the hon. Member for Westminster (Mr.| being concentrated as much as possible 
Stuart Mill) that the Executive Government | upon him, and he being responsible as 
of India must be conducted in India, and| much as possible to this House; that the 
that, as far as possible, the hands of the | control, in short, should not be that of the 
Viceroy must be strengthened; and he | Council, but that of the Secretary of State 
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informed by his Council, with the sanction |if it had not been for the Council, the 


of this House. 
tem would be to throw a much greater 
amount of direct control into the hands of 
this House than existed at present. Now, 


The effect of such a sys- | Secretary of State would have incurred 


‘expenditure which, owing to them, had 
not been incurred. Therefore, the Coun- 
cil exercised considerable influence—and, 





with all respect to this House, he did not |on the whole, a very beneficial influence 
think that it would be as good a body to con- | —in checking expenditure which he would 


trol the Indian Government as the Council | otherwise 


of India. It was a great advantage to havea 
body independent of Parliament, which 
concentrated its attention on the affairs of 
this great dependency, which was adequa- 
tely informed upon the affairs of India, 
and which had a direct interest in India, 
and the control of such a body was likely 
to be much more effectual than the loose 
control which must be exercised in this 
House. Porhaps there might be here 
twenty, or thirty, or fifty Gentlemen who 
understood a good deal about India; but 
they were always liable to be overborne by 
Gentlemen who knew little about it, whose 
ideas were crude, and who might do a 
good deal of mischief. Therefore he was 
entirely for maintaining the present Con- 
stitution of India, keeping the control in 
the hands of a body apart from this House, 
not influenced by political exigencies, and 
with no other object than the good govern- 
ment of India. It was desirable to shorten 
the tenure of office of the members of such 
a body in order that new blood might be 
more frequently infused into it, and newer 
ideas respecting India might be repre- 
sented ; but otherwise he should be jealous 
of interfering with the independence of the 
Council of India. He was much obliged 
to those hon. Members who wished to give 
more control to the Secretary of State, 
and who said they would rather trust him 
than the Council. But he did not desire 
to have for himself or his successors greater 
power than he now had. If the Secretary 
of State chose to exercise it, he now had 
quite as much power as was necessary. 
There was no doubt that upon matters 
not connected with expenditure he had 
the power of over-ruling the Council. Even 
in other matters, however, he had great 
moral power, and through Parliament and 
in other ways, could bring to bear so great 
a leverage and pressure upon the Council 
that he did not believe they would for a 
moment resist it. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Frome asked 
whether the Council had often over-ruled 
the Secretary of State. He did not think 
there were many cases in which a direct 
vote had been taken, and the Council had 
outvoted the Secretary of State. At the 
same time there were many cases in which, 


Sir Stafford Northoote 


have been inclined to incur, 
| There were some cases in which they had 
|stopped an expenditure which the Scere. 
|tary of State would think advantageous; 
but, looking to the spirit in which the 
Council had always acted, the result of 
their influence had not been as much of 
mischief on the one side as of good on the 
other. They sometimes heard a good deal 
of praise bestowed on the Secretary of 
State, who was told that he was a fine 
fellow, while the Council, it was added, 
stopped him from doing a great deal of 
good. Now, this was hardly fair. You 
did not hear of the mischief which the 
Secretary of State would have done but 
for the influence of the Council ; you only 
heard of the good which the Secretary of 
State would have done if it had not been 
for the Council. In thinking over this 
matter, the excuse given by Adam in the 
3rd chapter of Genesis always occurred to 
him—‘“ The woman whom thou gavest to 
be with me, she gave me of the tree, and 
I did eat.” The Secretary of State was 
always tempted to say—*‘ It is the Council 
that you put upon me that has caused 
this mischief.” Now, it waa really not 
the Council who should be blamed. If 
the Secretary of State were over-ruled upon 
any point which he thought of vital im- 
portance he ought to put it upon record 
and let the facts be known. He ought to 
take upon himself the responsibility which 
was properly his due, and should never 
shelter himself, if over-ruled by the Coun- 
cil, unless he was prepared to state in this 
House that he had been so over-ruled. The 
present system, therefore, worked as satis- 


| factorily as you could expect it to work 


with a Council constituted for so peculiar 
a task as that which devolved upon it. If 
Parliament had before it the whole ques- 
tion de novo, he was by no means sure 
that there was not a great deal to be said 
for the old system, when there was a 
separate power and a separate company. 
However, that was all past, and we could 
not go back to it. Under the old system 
there were two powers — the India Com- 
pany and the Government in this country 
—one balanced against the other, and the 
Executive in India was, in consequence, 








made more free and independent ; and it 
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was because a much greater force was | who were engaged in administering affairs 
brought to bear on the Governor General |in India. For this purpose it was abso- 
under the existing system of unity of ac- | lutely neeessary that those forming the 
tion, and because a greater directness of | Council should have a fresh knowledge of 
control was exercised upon the Governor | everything that was going on in India, 
General through the rapidity of communi- | should have been recently in India, should 
cation by the electric telegraph, that he | know those engaged in affairs there, and 
wanted to strengthen the position of that be able to speak of the effect of measures 
functionary. That was the object of one | which were being carried on. Another 
of the Bills he had introduced. | function of the Council was to prevent the 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he was of opi- | Seeretary of State from writing any incon- 
nion that it would have been right to have | considerate despatch or sending out any 
referred the Bill under consideration to a | indiscreet Order to India. That function 
Select Committee in the first instance ; | could not be well and effectually performed 
and he believed that great evil was being | unless the Councillors had a fresh know- 
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done in consequence of the restraint exer- 
cised upon the Governor General by per- 
sons who could not know so well as he the 
circumstances arising in India. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Members of the Council of 
India to be in future elected for a Term of 
12 Years). 

Mr. AYRTON said, he hoped some 





ledge of the immediate views with which 
the Government was administered. If ten 
years ago they had been enabled to con- 
sider this question with due regard to 
principle, they never could have arrived at 
the conclusion that the members of Council 
should hold their offices during good be- 
haviour, If they were to have in the 
Council gentlemen of eighty years of age. 
who perhaps had been away from India 
for thirty or forty years, it was quite evident 








modification would be made in this clause, | that the purposes for which the Council 
which was open to great objection. The | had been established could not be fulfilled. 
clause, while it enacted that new Members | Persons at the age of eighty were as able 
of the Council, after holding office for | to receive their salary and to enjoy honours 
twelve years, should not be re-eligible, said | as when they were in the vigour of life ; 
nothing about the existing members of | but unfortunately there was no means pro- 
Council, who held office during good be-| vided by the Act of bringing the coun- 
haviour, so that, if new Councillors should | cillors to a test of their efficiency and capa- 
be appointed under the present clause, | city, because they were not bound to do 
there would exist a Council consisting of | more than they pleased. They might re- 
two classes of members, and the appoint-| main, in point of fact, as long as they 
meut of one class would condemn the ex-| liked, until they chose to present them- 
istence of the other class, for both systems | selves to the Secretary of State as wholly 
could not be admitted to be right. In the | unfit for any further services. No one up 
Act constituting the existing Council a | up to this time had been found incapable 
proviso was introduced declaring that if| or inefficient for the performance of the 
Parliament should think fit to reduce the | duties of the Council. Was that a state 
number of the Councillors, or alter the | of things they should encourage? The 
terms and conditions on which they held | Secretary of State would be prepared after 
office, no Member of the Council who had | this year to get them to retire on pensions 
not served ten years should be entitled to | of £500 a year; but he denied that this 
claim compensation. Therefore, Parlia-| was the proper mode of treating this 
ment then concluded that it would be a/ question. They should show some regard 
proper time at the end of ten years to re-| for the revenues of India. Members of 
consider the mode in which the Council | Council were in receipt of very large pen- 
should be appointed, and if a change should | sions from the Indian revenues already. 
he made in the terms and conditions of ap- | They had been Directors of the East India 
pointments to the Council for the future, | Company, with £509 a year and unlimited 
the Committee was bound to apply the new | eating at the India House, and now they 
conditions to the members of the Council | were in receipt of £1,200 a year. What 
now existing, so that they might also be on | possible moral claim then could they have 
the same footing. For what purpose was | to receive pensions. They were perfectly 
the Council formed? The Council was} free to examine this question ; he there- 
desirable to supply a link of connection | fore urged on the Secretary of State the 
between the Secretary of State and those i 











‘ necessity of putting the whole of his Coun- 
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consistent with the purpose for. which it 
was intended. What was a reasonable) 
period during which a person should hold 
the office of Councillor without his position 
being subject to review? Having regard | 
to the fact of there being fourteen Council- 
lors—{ Sir Starrorp Norrucote : Fifteen | 
—he thought there should be a change of 
at least two every year. This ‘would run 
no risk of disturbing business or subvert- 
ing the policy which regulated the course 
of affairs, while it would enable them to) 
introduce into the Council men who had 
just returned from India. The Secretary 
of State for India proposed that one should 
retire after twelve years, but that appeared 
an extremely long period. It did not offer 
sufficient rapidity of change to ensure effi- 
ciency. He hoped the right hon. Baronet 
would listen to the appeals which had 
been made to him and re-consider his pro- 
posal. It was necessary to carry this 
clause much further than the Secretary of 
State proposed. The whole Council should 
remain subject to legislation, and the period 
for which the office of member of Council 
was held should be shortened very con- 


siderably below that which the right hon. | 
But the right hon. | 


Baronet proposed. 
Baronet no doubt stood in a delicate posi- 
tion with regard to his Council. In order 
to bring the question properly under the 
consideration of the Committee, he should 
move the Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. He had fixed seven years, but 
there should be the power of re-appoint- 
ment. He begged to move the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice— ° 


“To leave out all after ‘ Council,’ and insert 
‘ shall continue in office until he shall retire in man- 
ner following, unless he shall by any other means 
previously cease to hold such office ; the two mem- 
bers of the Council, one having been elected and 
the other appointed, who have been longest in 
office, shall retire on the first day of January in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
nine, and in every subsequent year, bué any such 
member may be again elected or appointed a 
member of the said Council; and when two or 
more members shall have been elected or appointed 
on the same day, the Secretary of State shall de- 
termine the order of retirement of such as were 
appointed, and the said Council shall determine 
the order of retirement of such as were elected.” 


CoLtoneL SYKES he had an 


said, 


{COMMONS} 
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Amendment on the Paper limiting the | 


term of service to five years; but he was 
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cil on one uniform footing—a footing more| five to fifty, after lengthened service in 
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India, were appointed for twelve years his 
mental and physical faculties might fail 
in the interim. In the time of the East 
India Company there were twenty-four 
directors, six of whom were obliged to go 
out every year. They were not eligible 
for re-election until after the expiration 
of a year, and they were not re-elected 
if they had not maintained the reputation 
they had when first elected. The term of 
office therefore was four years. The Go- 
vernor General and the Governors of Pre- 
sidencies and their Councillors held their 
appointments only for five years. The 
same principle obtained in the Royal 
Service, and no officer could be appointed 
to high command, or to the Staff, for more 
than five years. Why therefore adopt a 
different principle for the Council of India? 
By the more rapid infusion of new blood 
and ability the effectiveness and reputation 
of the India Office would be enhanced. 
Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, the 
speech of the hon. and gallant Member 
who had just sat down would lead the 
Committee to suppose that his Amendment 
was identical with that of the hon. and 
learned Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr, Ayrton) with the exception that the 
former proposed that the duration of Office 
should be five years, while the latter 
thought it should be seven years ; but, as 
far as he understood them, the two propo- 
sitions were totally distinet. The hon, 
and learned Member for the Tower Hamlets 
proposed that the present members of the 
Council should be removed, two every 
year, from the lst of next January, whereas 
the hon. and gallant Member proposed 
that the existing members should hold 
Office for a further period of five years 
from that date. Then, with respect to 
the question of pensions, he was in doubt 
as to the effect of the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member for the Tower 
Hamlete. The members of the Council 
had now a reasonable right to a pension 
on retiring, [Mr. Ayrton: No!] He 
understood that the present members of 
the Council could not be displaced after 
ten years’ service without being pensioned. 
Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
the way the matter stood was this—In the 
Act there was a proviso that, in the event 
of Parliament making any change within 


willing to accept the proposal of the hon. and | ten years, none of the members of the 
learned Member for the Tower Hamlets | Council were to be entitled to a pension. 


(Mr. Ayrton). 
was decidedly too high. 
Mr. Ayrton 


The term of twelve years | 


Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, it 


If a man of forty- | was only a fair expectation of the present 
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members of the Council that they would|was advisable, he was inclined to give a 
not be displaced without a pension. Under | preference to the suggestion that the term 
the proposed system, however, the mem-| should be reduced to ten years. 
bers of the Council would be appointed Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
for a fixed term of years, and would not | it was perfectly clear that Parliament might 
be entitled to a pension. The term of/alter the constitution of the Council, or, 
service proposed was undoubtedly too long, | indeed, abolish it altogether, without the 
and the effeet would be that there would | members being entitled to any legal claim 
not be an introduction of sufficient new | for compensation, a provision to that effect 
blood. having been inserted in the Act of 1858. 
Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, | Inasmuch, however, as two or three mem- 
he was glad that the principle of a limited | bers who might retire by reason of in- 
term of service—for which he contended | firmity next year would be entitled— 
in 1858—was now recognized not only by| morally, at all events—to a pension, he 
Members of the House but by Her Ma-| agreed in the opinion that it would be 
jesty’s Government. Most of the Mem-| rather sharp practice now to deprive them 
bers of the Committee were, however, | of that right. Those members had per- 
agreed that the term of service proposed | formed their duties to the best of their 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary | ability, and it would be hard that they 
of State was too long. He thought, at all| should be deprived of an advantage to 
events, the term should be reduced from | which they might possibly have been look- 
twelve years to ten. According to the|ing forward for some years. The recog- 
proposal before the Committee, the mem- | nition of that principle would not interfere 
bers of the Council were to be nominated | with the Amendment proposed by the hon. 
by the Council or by the Secretary of | Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
State; but he thought it was unadvisable | Ayrton), because the cases to which he re- 
that the members should feel that their| ferred would be included in the words 
re-election depended upon the good-will of | ‘‘ unless he shall by any other means pre- 
their colleagues or the judgement or caprice | viously cease to hold such office.” He 
of the Secretary of State. Balancing the | doubted, however, whether the proposal 
advantages and disadvantages of the two| made by the hon. Member for the Tower 
terms proposed, he felt bound to support | Hamlets was the best, because the hon. 
the proposal of the Government ; but he| Gentleman proposed that the two senior 
should be happy to support so much of} members should retire every year, inde- 
the Amendment moved by the hon. and | pendently of those who resigned from other 
learned Member for the Tower Hamlets | causes. As there would constantly be some 
(Mr. Ayrton) as did not refer to the re-| member or members retiring in this way, 
eligibility of the retiring Councillors. it was extremely uncertain whether any 
Srr HENRY RAWLINSON approved | member of the Council would be able to 
the principle of infusing fresh blood into | serve the full period, whatever the period 
the Council. It did however appear to|they might fix upon might be, inasmuch 
him elose practice that when there re-/as through the vacancies so caused, he 
mained only about two months to the time | would be called upon to retire before his 
when the Councillors originally appointed | allotted period of service had expired. 
were entitled to claim their pensions this | Some of the present members would pro- 
right should be altogether done away with. | bably retire in a few years, and probably 
[Mr. Ayrton: That is not proposed.] As| the average number of years’ service would 
he understood the Amendment it would | not amount to seven — it might be five, or 
certainly have the effect of abrogating the | even four. He thought that they should 
right which the preseut Councillors would | give a salary, and not a pension, and that 
have to a pension at the expiration of ten|a gentleman ought to know how many 
years’ service, that period having very | years he was likely to serve. The objec- 
nearly expired. He could not help re-| tions which had been urged against the re- 
garding that as hard. He might remind | election of the members of Council were cer- 
the Committee that though absence from | tainly strong ones, and it was therefore 
India might be a disqualification for Mem-| proposed that there should be no re-elec- 
bers of the Council, age could not be re-| tion. Although he had placed the term of 
garded as such, their functions being purely | service at twelve years, he thought it might 
consultative. Concurring as he did in the| be reduced to ten, but not to a less term, 
principle that an infusion of fresh blood | because length of service undoubtedly in- 
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creased a man’s value, He attached great 
weight to the remark of the hon. Member 
for Westminster (Mr. Stuart Mill) some 
time ago, to the effect that care should be 
taken that the Council did not fall below the 


Parliamentary 


permanent and assistant Secretaries in ex- | 


perience of Indian affairs. It was highly 


important that new blood should be infused | 


into the Council from time to time, but it 
was also important that the body should 
know of the past history of the Govern- 


ment, Whenever a new Secretary of State | 


was appointed all the old complaints and 
grievances connected with his Office were 
re-produced, and unless his Department 
numbered among its officers one who 


could tell him how and why those matters | 


were formerly disposed of, his time would 
be largely occupied by the consideration 
of frivolous cases, On the whole, he re- 
commended his own proposal in preference 
to that of the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets. 

Mr. AYRTON asked whether the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed the present mem- 
bers should hold Office for life ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he did not think any object would be 
gained by altering the position of the pre- 
sent members of the Council, because re- 
tirements would be tolerably frequent, and 
because the Councillors had been appointed 


I umption that tl bk : 
qn the pumanighen Ont Gag wows aet.ae | vided they had served or resided two years 


| in India, should be eligible for re-election. 


long as they were able. 

Coronet. SYKES asked whether the 
old arrangement by which the directors o 
the India Company elected seven members 
of the Council and the Government nomi- 
nated eight, would continue ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said 
it would. 

Lorpv WILLIAM HAY said, he would 
be willing to pension the present members 
of the Council, no matter what it cost, 
because he was sure the expenditure would 


be a cheap bargain in the interests of | 
They would have a thoroughly | 


India. 
efticient Council by getting rid of those 
who, in his opinion, were no longer fit for 
their work. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, he was in 
favour of putting new blood in the Council, 
and suggested the expediency of occa- 
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| tary of State would not put an end to 
| system he admitted was bad, he proposed 
‘to take the sense of the House on the 
simple question whether all the members 
lof the Council of India should not hold 
| their office for the same term. He asked 
| leave to withdraw his Amendment. 

Lorp WILLIAM HAY moved the omis. 
sion of the following’ words—“ shall after 
the passing of this Act be so elected or 
appointed,” 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
14, to leave out the words “ shall after the 
| passing of this Act, be so elected or ap- 
| pointed.” —(Zord William Hay.) 

Question put, ‘* That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 


| The Committee divided :—Ayes 145; 
| Noes 109: Majority 36. 


| Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
‘he thought the division which had just 
| taken place might practically be accepted 
| as an adoption of the principle of the clause 
| recommended by the Government. He 
;had no objection, however, to substitute 
| the term of ten years for that of twelve, 
| believing that this change would be accept- 
|able to the majority of the Committee ; 
and he should also be willing to accept the 
| suggestion of the hon. Member for Taunton 


| (Lord William Hay), that members, pro- 


¢| If these Amendments were agreed to the 


clause might be adopted at once, and Pro- 
gress could then be reported, as he under- 
stood the House was anxious to pass to 
other Business. 


Clause as amended agreed to. 
House resumed. 
Committee report Progress; to sit again 





(The Earl of Mayo, Mr. Disraeli, Mr, Attorney 


upon Thursday. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM— 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
(IRELAND) BILL--[Bux 71.] 


General for Ireland.) 
CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 








sionally appointing others than Indians, on | 
the ground that such Councillors would; Mr. BRADY said, he wished to explain 
look at questions from an English, and | that in taking the course he had taken on 
not exclusively from an Indian point of | Thursday night, with reference to one of 
view. He thought ten years too long a the two clauses which he had given notice 
term. ' of his intention to move in Committee on 

Mr. AYRTON said, that as the Secre- | the Bill, he was acting in accordance with 
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an arrangement he had entered into. The 

clause to which he referred had been 

drawn with the assistance of one of the 

most distinguished Members of that House, 
and he believed it to be a clause of great | 
importance. Wishing, therefore, that it! 
should be fully discussed, he had agreed | 
with some of his hon. Friends not to bring | 
it on after a certain hour on Thursday | 
night. Under those circumstances, when | 
he found that he could not bring it on be- | 
fore that hour, he thought the suggestion | 
made by the right hon. Gentleman at the | 
head of the Government was one he ought 

to accept. Unfortunately, his hon. Friend 

the Member for Kilkenny (Sir John Gray) 

moved a clause. His hon. Friend had 

since written him a letter on the subject, | 
which letter was of a most satisfactory | 
character. [*‘ Read.”] He did not think | 
it necessary to read the letter. His | 
hon. Friend made his Motion under a 

misunderstanding, being under the impres- | 
sion that he (Mr. Brady) had not accepted | 
the proposition of the First Lord of the | 
Treasury, who had placed him in the posi- | 
tion in which those who supported him | 
desired he should be. He wished the | 
House to understand that he, at least, was | 
in no way responsible for the disorderly 

scene which had taken place on Thursday | 
night. 

Mr. O’BEIRNE said, he could not 
allow this Bill to pass through this its final 
stage without giving expression to his un- 
qualified dissatisfaction at the manner in 
which it dealt with the interests of the 
Trish people. When the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Mayo) introduced the Bill some 
months since, he stated his objections to 
it. He stated that it was, so far as he 
could judge, framed upon no principle 
which had been previously accepted or | 
adopted by the House. It proposed to in- 
crease the county representation by five 
Members to the injury of the urban repre- | 
sentation as it stood. It left quite un- 
touched the great question of the county 
franchise, and avoided the freemen so long 
objected to by Irish representatives. The | 
Bill had now passed through Committee | 
without any important Amendment, with 
the exception of the abandonment by the 
Government of their proposal for disfran- 
chisement and re-distribution of seats— 
the borough franchise had been fixed at a | 
figure above £4, the county franchise re- | 
mained at £12, and the freemen, with all | 
.their objectionable characteristics, remain 
in the full possession of all the powers | 
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which they have so long misused. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire told the House on 
Thursday last that the claims made for 
the inerease of the county constituencies 
were fair and ought to be considered. He 
told you that even in 1850, when the 
English figure of qualification was six 
times what it now is, this House agreed to 
a reduction to £8. He quoted the remark- 
able words of Sir Robert Peel, and he re- 
minded the House that the £12 figure 
then fixed was arrived at as a compromise. 
He might have added to the authority he 
quoted many others almost of equal weight. 
He might have said that Mr. Hume consi- 
dered that an £8 Irish rating was then 
equal to a £30 English rating ; and he 
might have given the words of Sir James 
Graham, that, in a great nation of 
8,000,000, to have an electoral body of 
less than 50,000 was an anomaly quite 
inconsistent with the safety of the State 
or the security of our institutions. But 
the right hon. Gentleman’s arguments 
were unavailing, and the county franchise 
remained untouched. He much regretted 
this result, as he must entirely disagree 
with the remarks which fell from his hon. 
Friend the Member for Galway and his 
hon. Friend the Member for Nottingham. 


| He did not believe there would be any 


danger to the Liberal cause in giving votes 
to the Irish tenant-farmers valued at £8. 
He believed them to be as independent 
and as well entitled to the franchise as the 
English tenants. The very impatient 
manner in which the subject of Irish Re- 
form was received by the House on Thurs- 
day last left those who represented Irish 
opinions and Irish interests little to hope 
for. The Bill was in Committee for some 
few hours on Monday night on merely 
formal matters. It was resumed on Thurs- 
day, and it was with difficulty those hon. 
Members who were anxious to express 
their opinions upon a subject of such mo- 
ment were able to do so. Be it so; but 
such a course, they might rest assured, 
will not be lost upon the Irish people. 
What had they done by this Bill? They 


| gave to Irish voters an increase of 9,000. 


Scotland receives 50,000 voters; and 
England 570,000 voters by the English Bill. 
They were told that our representation was 
sufficient for our population of upwards of 
5,000,000. If the proportion added to 
England’s register was to be taken, they 
should be increased 50,000 at least—20 
per cent. If the numbers on their own re- 
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gister were to be taken, they should be) 
increased by one-fifth—40,000; and yet 


we receive only 9,000. Such a measure 
is a mere mockery. He protested against 
its being called a measure of reform of 
the Irish representation ; it was only a 
stronger proof that the Parliament did not 
deal with Ireland as it dealt with England 
and Scotland. The House might rest 
satisfied that the estimate which the Irish 
people would form of this debate would be 
shown by the unanimous expression of 
their opinion at the approaching elections, 
and that they would tell that House and 
the Ministers that they would no longer 
submit to legislation so unequal in its cha- 
racter and so unjust to the best interests 
of their country. 

Mr. BAGWELL said, he thought that 
a measure so small and so absurd had 
never before been brought before the 
House. In agreeing to it the Irish Liberal 


Members only relegated the question to a| 


Parliament of more authority and vigour. 
But they certainly had hoped that a more 
extended county franchise would be at 
once adopted. He did not eumplain of 
hon. Members opposite, who had only 
acted in honest accordance with their prin- 
ciples; but he could not and would not 
say the same for Members on that (the 
Liberal) side. Irish Members had sat 
there night after night patiently endea- 
vouring to make the other two Reform 


Bills worthy of England and of Scotland; | 


but when they came to debate the question 


of their county franchise they found them- | 
selves deliberately, basely deserted by the | 


men they had supported. What had this 
Reform Bill done for Ireland? Why, it 
had only reduced the franchise in towns 
from £8 to over £4. The county fran- 
chise it had left precisely as it stood be- 
fore. 
that found himself abandoned by his com- 
rades in the face of danger. Of course, 
to those English and Seotch Members who | 
had supported their Irish Friends these 
remarks did not apply ; but whomsoever 
the cap fitted, he might wear it. In com-| 
mon with, he believed, all the Irish Liberal 
Members, he protested against the Bill; 
and if by saying ‘‘ No”’ he could throw it 
out, he would willingly pronounce that) 
word, 

Sin COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, he} 
thought English Members had no just| 
ground for complaining that too much of 
the time of the House had been occupied by | 
this measure. He did not complain of the | 


Mr. O Beirne 
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He felt exactly as one might feel | 
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time occupied by the English Reform Bill 
or by the Scotch Reform Bill. The conside- 
ration of this Bill had only extended over 
two evenings. He wished to endorse the 
sentiments expressed by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Clonmel (Mr. Bagwell), 
Having analysed the two important divi- 
sions that took place on the last day this 
subject was under discussion, he found that 
a majority of the Irish Members had voted 
for extending the suffrage in the counties 
and abolishing the Dublin freeman fran- 
chise; but the Motions introduced to carry 
out those objects were lost in consequence 
of the apathy of the English and Scotch 
Liberal Members, who would not come 
down to the House to assist their Irish 
| brethren in their endeavours to obtain what 
had been obtained for England and Scot- 
land. This Bill could scarcely be called a 
Reform Bill at all. It was confined to a 
mere lowering of the borough franchise, 
He deeply regretted the course that had 
been taken in reference to the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Leitrim (Mr, Brady) 
with respect to the ballot. It was a Mo- 
tion of very great importance, and de- 
served serious debate and consideration. It 
was unfortunate that that Motion was 
brought on at so late an hour, and that 
the suggestion of the First Minister of the 
Crown to postpone it to this stage was not 
‘accepted. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Stroud (Mr. Horsman), the 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright), 
and the right hon. Member for Ashton 
(Mr. Milner Gibson) had been prepared 
to address the House upon the subject. 
| The question of the ballot was now upon 
an entirely different footing from that 
'on which it stood before the passing of 
|the Reform Act, and he was anxious to 


| have the opinion of the First Lord of the 


Treasury on the question. He desired that 
the right hon. Gentleman’s opinion on the 
subject should be expressed before the elec- 
tion, because he had reason to believe that 


the right hon. Gentleman was not on prin- 
| ciple opposed to the ballot. He had reason 


to think that the right hon. Gentleman 


| believed the ballot would be a truly Con- 
| servative measure, and if left to his own 


views would have proposed it in the Reform 
Bill. He was led to believe that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not propose it because 
his party were not sufficiently educated for 
the purpose. He did not speak without 
authority, for in a work published some 
years ago, entitled Zhe Spirit of Whiggism, 
the right hon. Gentleman thus spoke in re- 
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ference to the extension of the franchise | £12, and one of the best authorities in the 


and the ballot— 


{Juxx 22, 1868} 
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House had shown that a £12 franchise in 


“The disposition of property in England throws | Ireland was practically equivalent to a £30 


the power of the country into the hands of the 
natural aristocracy. I do not believe that any 
system of suffrage or any method of election would 
direct that power into other quarters. It is the 
necessary consequence of our present social state. 
I believe that the wider the popular suffrage the 
more powerful would be the natural aristocracy. 
That seems to be the inevitable consequence ; but 
I maintain this proposition on the clear under- 
standing that such an extension should be founded 
on a fair and not on a factious basis. 
arises the question of the ballot, into the merits 
of which I shall take another opportunity of en- 
tering, recording merely my opinion that in the 
present state of the Constitution even the ballot 
is in favour of the power of the natural aristo- 
eracy, and that if the ballot were to be contem- 
poraneously introduced, with a fair and not a 
factious extension of suffrage, it would produce 
no change in the distribution of power affecting 
the natural aristocracy.” 


Now, the extension of suffrage made last | 


Here then | 


rental in England. One or two figures 
| would enable the House to understand the 
|real character of this Bill, which was 
| called a Reform Bill for Ireland. [* Ob, 
oh !”] He perceived no argument in these 
extraordinary noises, and he thought that 
hon. Gentlemen would do better to use the 
English language. Take the county of 
Clare, and compare its present condition 
| with its condition forty years ago. It had 
then 17,000 electors, and now only 5,300. 
The county of Mayo had 20,300 electors 
in 1828, and only 3,400 in 1868. The 
Bill would not add as many electors to the 
whole constituent body of Ireland as had 
been deducted in 1828 from the constitu- 
ency of the one county of Clare. With re- 
spect to the ballot question, he would only 
say, that the observations of his hon. Friend 





year, according to the opinions of hon, | near him (Mr. Brady) in the discussion the 
Gentlemen on the other side, was made | other night had been quite inaudible. Now 
not on a factious but a fair basis, and | that he understood from his hon. Friend 
therefore if the right hon. Gentleman’s | that he had accepted the propositions of 
view was to be acted upon, the time | the right hon. Gentleman the First Min- 
was come when the ballot should be/| ister, he regretted much that he should 
introduced into the Constitution of the | have interposed between his hon. Friend 
country. It was for that reason he was | and the House. 

| Mr. ESMONDE said, all the friends of 





anxious that the right hon. Gentleman | 
should have had an opportunity-as he would | 
| 29 
It | 


have had if the debate had gone on—of 
expressing his opinion on the question. 
would be very unfortunate for hon. Gentle- 
men opposite to go to the country without 
knowing the views of the right hon, Gen- 


tleman on the ballot ; for in that ease they | 


might have to unsay next Session what 
they might state at the hustings this year, 
and he thought it was for the interest both 
of political parties and of morality that the 
right hon. Gentleman should have expressed 
his opinion. This subject he would not 


enlarge upon as he had risen merely to en- | 


dorse the opinion of the hon. Member for 
Clonmel as to the nature of the Bill, and 
the manner in which they had been treated 
by Gentlemen on that side of the House ; 
but in doing so he would not but express 
his regret that the debate on the ballot 
should not have proceeded, for the reasons 
he had stated, 

Sir JOHN GRAY said, he wished to 
point out how unjustly the provisions of the 
present Bill would operate. They had 
given to England a rating franchise for 
the boroughs, whereas in Ireland they re- 
stricted it to houses of £4 rental. In 


Reform must look upon this Bill as in no 
a settlement of the question. He 
should feel guilty of a dereliction of duty 
| both to himself and to his constituents, if 
he were to omit entering his protest against 
it. It must be perfectly understood that 
they would re-open the question on the very 
| earliest opportunity. As regarded both the 
| county franchise and the freemen’s fran- 
| chise, they would consider no settlement 
| satisfactory, no matter what Government 
might be in Office, which did not deal with 
both these subjects, 

Mr. REARDEN said, he rose to propose 
| a clause, altering the qualification to one 
|of the net annual rental value of £6 or 
| upwards for counties, and £3 or upwards 
| for boroughs, of lands, tenements, or here- 
| ditaments. He thought that after Irish 
| Members had assisted in passing Reform 
| Bills of a character so liberal for England 
| and Scotland, they were entitled to a better 
_return. The present Bill would make an 

addition of only 9,000 voters in a popula- 
| tion of nearly 6,000,000. Were a measure 
| So restricted proposed for England, it would 
| be burned at the market cross of every 
| town throughout the country. But if the 


England the county franchise was fixed at; House would accept the clause he now 
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proposed it would in effect hold out the |(Mr. Vance). He founded it in a great 
olive branch to Ireland and do something | degree on the fact that Dublin is a me- 
to establish friendly relations with that tropolis, arguing that as the metropolis of 
country. the Empire had that privilege, something 
|of the same kind should be conceded to 
'the metropolis of Ireland. But the pri- 
vilege was not granted to the metropolis 
: . |of England on the ground of its being a 

Mr. CRUM-EWING said, he only rose metropolis ; it was on account of peculiar 
to correct the impression which might be eonditions with respect to residence, and 
derived from the statement of the hon. the fact of the metropolis being blocked 
Member for Clonmel (Mr. Bagwell) regard- | jp on all sides by Parliamentary boroughs 
ing the part taken by the Scotch Members. | of great extent, containing an enormous 
No less than twenty-one Scotch Members | mass of population. That is a very dif- 
voted in favour of the Motion for reducing | ferent matter from laying down the prin- 
the Irish county franchise to £8, and only ciple that a particular town, because it is 
seven on the other side. la metropolis, should have electoral rights 

Motion made, and Question, “ That the different from those of other large towns 


said Clause be now read a second time,” | containing an equal population. Edinburgh 
| is also a metropolis, the citizens of which, 


put, oe: | in many cases, live at a considerable dis- 
_ Mr. VANCE proposed a clause extend- | tanee out of town, but no such privilege 
ing the residence of electors of the city of | has been given to it. We have dealt also 
Dublin from seven to twelve miles. He | with the cases of Glasgow, Manchester 
remarked that, in the case of the English | anq Salford Liverpool at "Birmingham 
metropolis, the limit of residence had been | yo such privilege can teen given to them, 
extended to twenty-five miles, and as rail- | though in Liverpool, for example, numbers 
way facilities induced many persons to live | o¢ the inhabitants reside for great part of 
by the seaside or otherwise beyond the | yh, year at Southport and other places 
distance of seven miles from Dublin, he | green miles distant. With respect to the 
hoped a similar boon would be extended modern system of conveyance, several of 
to the Irish metropolis. these towns have a much larger number of 


Clause (Residence of Electors for City railroads running into them than Dublin. 
of Dublin extended to twelve miles,)— (I submit that if any change of this kind 
(Ifr. Vance,)—brought up, and read the | be sanctioned, it ought not to be merely 
first time.” 'on the ground of a place being a metro- 
polis; but in reference to physical conditions 
affecting the residence of the voters, and 
ought to be extended to all large towns. 


Clause (Alteration of county and bo- 
rough qualifications,)—(Mr. Rearden,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, | 
“That the said Clause be now read a| 


4 ” 

ee See | I eannot conceive that an isolated Motion 

Tue Eart or MAYO said, he thought | of this kind can either be accepted as a 
there was much force in the argument of compliment to Ireland, or be a satisfactory 
his hon. Friend. The circumstances of | mode of recognizing a principle. 
Dublin were very peculiar, and of late) Sim JOHN GRAY said, he had been a 
years a large proportion of the most re-| resident of Dublin for thirty years and 
spectable citizens had lived outside the upwards, and did not know that any large 
town. The seven-mile limit at present | number of electors having their business 
excluded a number of persons from the/in the city resided at any outside place. 
enjoyment of the franchise, and, consider- | With the exception of Kingstown, which 
ing the concessions agreed to with regard | was within the seven-mile limit, there was 
to London and that the class who would | no considerable place where persons went 
benefit by this provision were much the | for sea residence. Bray was a small 
same as in that case, he thought the clause | though growing town outside the limits of 
was a reasonable one. jthe county of Dublin, and nearly twelve 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I should like | miles from the city. The persons who 
to have a few words of explanation from | would be brought in by the clause were 
the noble Earl as to the application of this | not occasional residents, but occupants of 
principle to the cases of other large cities | villas, who lived outside of Dublin for the 
and towns, before we assent to the Motion | purpose of eseaping the urban taxation, 
made by the hon. Member for Armagh and did not contribute in any way to the 


Mr. Rearden 
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municipal burdens of the city. It would | 
admit, in short, a large agricultural popu- 

lation, having no direct connection with 

the place such as ought to belong to | 
electors and who had already votes for the 

county. In behalf of the citizens of | 
Dublin, he should oppose the clause. 

Mr. VERNER said, he was surprised 
at the view taken by the hon. Member for , 
Kilkenny (Sir John Gray) who himself 
had a villa residence outside Dublin, while 
his place of business was in the city. He 
thought there were good grounds for ex- 
tending the limit of residence to twelve | 
miles. He knew that many persons | 
engaged during the day in business in 
Dublin resided at Bray. 

Mr. PIM said, he was in favour of ex- 
tending the privilege granted in the case 
of the City of London to towns likeMan- 
chester and Liverpool, and also to Dublin. 
He could not see why there should be a 
seven-mile limit excluding gentlemen who 
had an interest in that city though they 
lived in country houses. 

Mr. ESMONDE said, he was surprised 
that the Government should support this 
clause. He had understood that it was 
agreed on all sides to accept the Bill in 
the condition in which it left the Com- 
mittee. If this understanding were not 
adhered to there would be an opening up 
of many clauses besides this in the Bill. | 

Mr. MONSELL said, he thought it was | 
a very suspicious measure to select one 
place in which to make a distinction, as 
was now proposed with reference to the | 
city of Dublin, without any special cir- 
cumstances connected with it. It looked 
very like a party and political move. 
[* Oh.’”] Hon. Gentlemen seemed to flinch 
from the imputation, and he did not wonder 
at it. He challenged any hon. Member 
to answer the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanea- 
shire (Mr. Gladstone), and to explain why 
this proposal should be adopted in Dublin 
and not adopted in the large towns of 
England. 

Mr. VANCE said, he wished to state 
that he had had no consultation whatever | 
with Her Majesty’s Government, and that 
he was entirely responsible for the Amend- 
ment. 

Sir ARTHUR GUINNESS said, that 
as a challenge had been thrown out for 
hon. Members on his side of the House to 
deny if they could that this Amendment | 
had been made from party motives, he, 
wished to remind the right hon. Gentleman | 
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(Mr. Monsell) that he and his Colleaguo 
(Mr. Pim) by no means sailed in the same 
boat on political questions, and that his 
hon. Colleague was going to vote for this 
Amendment. That plainly showed that 
the Amendment was not proposed from 
party motives. 

Mr. Serseant BARRY said, that the 
Amendment would favour an increase in 
the number of freemen voters, and this ex- 
plained the proposal. 

Mr. COGAN said, he hoped that the 
Government would reconsider the course 
they seemed disposed to take, and which 
would end in the whole question of Irish 


| Reform being re-opened. 


Mr. GREGORY said, that, believing 
that this was a clearly defined party pro- 
posal, he would move the adjournment of 
the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Gregory.) 


Mr. DISRAELI said, he had been quite 
ignorant of this ‘‘ party straggle”’ until the 
subject was introduced by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Armagh (Mr. Vance). 
Much might be said both for and against 
the Amendment. No doubt the precedent 
established last year in regard to the City 
of London, and which—although explained 
by the right hon. Member for South Lan- 
eashire—was one of very doubtful import, 
quite justified his hon. Friend in bringing 
forward this proposal. If his hon. Friend 
had, however, consulted him he should have 
said that upon the whole, and in the pre- 
sent state of the Irish Reform Bill, it would 
not be expedient to open this question. 
This would show what exaggerated state- 
ments had just been made, and how com- 


‘pletely unfounded was the conclusion to 


which the hon. Member for Galway County 


'(Mr. Gregory) had arrived when he hinted 


that this was some deep and sinister party 
move. He would say that, although his 
hon. Friend was quite justified in making 
this proposal, which was not only plausible, 
but very reasonable, and which was sup- 
ported by both the Members for Dublin, 
still it was not expedient to press the 
Amendment to a division. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, ‘That the 
said Clause be now read a second time,” 


Mr. VANCE said, he had made this 
Motion in the interest of his former con- 
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stituents, but, as it did not meet with the | almost exclusively confined to cities or bo- 
general concurrence of the House, he would | roughs which were counties in themselves, 


withdraw it. | and it had searcely any existence in Eng. 
: ‘ | land. 

cowigseey by eat, NINN: | Mr. VANCE supported the clause, 

Clause withdrawn. which sought to extend a very valuable 


Sin FREDERICK HEYGATE said, | franchise thet, though existing in but a 
he rose, according to Notice, to move the few English boroughs, already prevailed in 
following clause :— | many Irish boroughs, and would act as a 

5 ° ‘ . ° 

(Assimilation of franchise in boroughs, counties | counterpoise to ig tn — of 
of cities, and counties of towns.) the borough franchise propose y the 

‘«« Every man shall be entitled to be registered | Bill. 
as a voter, and when registered to vote at the Sirk PATRICK O’BRIEN said, that 
Election of a Member or Members to serve in one of the questions which agitated the 


Parliament for any borough who is of full age and . , d : 
not subject to any legal incapacity, and who is | public mind in Ireland was the land ques- 


seised of a freehold estate in such borough, or of | tion, and yet when a proposition was made 
any rent-charge arising out of any freehold estate |to enable landed proprietors to express 
in such borough of such value and subject to such | their opinions the House refused to enter- 
conditions as would if in a city or town, being a tain it. But now the hon. Member for 


county ofa city or county of a town by itself, en- . ° 
title such person to register his vote for such city Londonderry (Sir Frederick Heygate) came 


or town, or who holds as lessee or assignee any | forward to introduce a landlord element 
lands or tenements in such borough for such term | into constituencies, to enable landiords to‘ 
pr apen§ palma ty rey a apply to | make faggot yotes and swamp the consti- 
of such value and subject to such provisions as . . 

would it such lands pt can of situate in tuencies, hee were at present pretty 
a city or town, being a county of a city or county evenly balanced. F 

of a town by itself, entitle such person to register} Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had voted 
his vote for such city or town; and all the pro- | go often before for the maintenance of the 
voters in boroughs on whom the franchise is | gistinction between borough and county 


hereby conferred in the same manner in all re- | A . 
spects as far as is practicable as they now apply | {fauchise in England that he could not 
to such yoters in cities and towns.” now support the clause of the hon. Baronet. 


Mr. DISRAELI said, he rose only to 
| protest against the imaginary compact 
which the hon. Member for Clare (Sir 
|Colman O’Loghlen) had announced as 
having been come to on Thursday night. 


His object was to extend to the rest of the 
thirty-three boroughs of Ireland a franchise 
which was now peculiar to eleven of them. 
Considering they were now reducing the 


borough occupation franchise to about £4, s : 
the addition by his proposal of from 2,000 | He understood the hon. and learned Gen- 
9 “ | tleman to think that there had been an 
to 3,000 of the most respectable and inde- | ° eth, cites that 
dent class, who possessed property of | *S'eement on Doth sides that no new 
_ 7 P Property © | matter was to be introduced into the Irish 
considerable extent, to the Irish borough | Ref Bill. tl he C itt . 
constituencies would be a valuable improve- |, Cry ny ae THe Vommillee was vir- 
ak ie ted wit! P | tually closed, and that they were only to 
a y unconnected with any party | touch some points of detail which, for par- 
advantage. las : 
S | ticular reasons, could not be dealt with 
Clause (Assimilation of franchise in| conclusively on Thursday night. [Sir 
boroughs, counties of cities, and counties | Cotman O’Loenten: Hear, hear!] He 
of towns,)—(Sir Frederick Heygate,)— | was glad that the hon. and learned Baronet 
brought up, and read the first time. |acknowledged the justice of that state- 
iment of what he had said. But his (Mr. 
Disraeli’s) impression was totally different. 
He thought that it was agreed on Thurs- 
‘day night that Progress should be re- 
Sin COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, he | ported, in order that the House on Report 
hoped that the clause would meet the same might have an opportunity of deciding upon 
fate as the last, and that the First Lord of many very important questions, and par- 
the Treasury would recommend the hon. | ticularly upon the question of election by 
Mover to withdraw it. The franchise | ballot, which was to have been brought 
which it proposed to extend was properly | forward by the hon. Member for Leitrim 
a county franchise, and he objected on | (Mr. Brady). But there were other ques- 
principle to its introduction into the Irish | tions also of great importance, of which 
boroughs generally, At present, it was | due Notice had been given, and that Notice 
Mr. Vance 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 
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proved how utterly erroneous and un- 
founded was the statement of the hon. 
Member for Clare. He found from the 
Paper that the hon. Member for Ennis 
(Mr. Staepoole) had given Notice that he 
would call the attention of the House to 
the propriety of lowering the borough 
franchise, while the hou. and learned 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. Serjeant 
Barry) intended on Clause 4 to move to 
omit certain words which would entirely 
alter the character of the lodger franchise, 
and there was also the Notice of the hon. 
Baronet who had brought forward the pre- 
sent question. The House, therefore, 
ought to decide upon this question on its 
merits, and it appeared to be one well 
worth consideration. He believed if a de- 
cision was arrived at in favour of the pro- 
position they would add greatly to the 
strength of the town constituency and im- 
prove the representation of Ireland. 

Mr, CARDWELL said, he was greatly 
disappointed when he heard that the right 
hon. Gentleman intended to support this 
clause. Whatever arguments might have 


induced the right hon. Gentleman to do | 
also in the boroughs, a procedure that was 


so he was sure there was one to which 
he would lend no countenance—namely, 
the argument brought forward by the hon. 
Member for Armagh (Mr. Vance). That 
hon. Gentleman had said that they had 
reduced the borough franchise to so dan- 
gerous a level that this clause was in- 
tended to act a8 a counterpoise. Well, 
as the House had adopted the borough 
franchise for Ireland proposed by the 
Government themselves, Her Majesty’s 
Ministers at least would give no counte- 
nance to such an argument. But what 
was the House really asked todo? They 
were asked to do in the ease of Ireland 
what the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire had reminded them they had 
repeatedly refused to do in the case of 
England. If there was one objection more 
deeply felt and more strongly urged than 
another to the proposals of the Government 
in 1859, it was that county voters should 
be removed from the counties of England, 
and transferred with the same franchise to 
the boroughs. They had rejected that 
proposal for England; they ought now to 
reject it for Ireland, for if bad for Eng- 
land it was far worse for Ireland, where 
there was not so large an infusion of the 
commercial element in the county consti- 
tuency. The creation of rent-charge votes 
in small constituencies was very objection- 
able, If they agreed to this clause they 
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| would add another anomaly to those which 
already existed, and another argument in 
favour of re-opening the question of Irish 
| Reform. 

Mr. Serseant BARRY said, he should 
| oppose the clause on the ground that this 
franchise had been left where jt was in 
1832, both with regard to England and 
Ireland; and as it had not been extended 
by the late Reform Act in England, it 
ought not to be extended in Ireland, Such 
an attempt as that made by the hon, 
Baronet would have a very bad effect in 
'Ireland ; for it would furnish with a new 
‘argument that increasing class of persons 
| who maintained that it was useless to look 
for justice to Parliament, when it was 
}seen that the Government had taken good 
/eare not to suffer the power of the land- 
lords to be threatened in the counties, 
|and now endeavoured to give them new 
|influence in the towns, He begged to 
move the adjournment of the debate. 

| Mr. MURPHY seconded the Motion for 
an adjournment. He said the object of 
the clause brought forward by the hon. 
Baronet was to give county voters a vote 


manifestly unjust. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, this clause 
has been supported on two grounds. The 
hon. Member for Armagh supported it on 
a ground worthy of the attention of the 
House and the country—namely, that the 
propositions of the Government with re- 
gard to the borough franchise are of so 
dangerous a character that they require to 
be counteracted and neutralized, and he 
thinks he finds in this proposition of the 
hon. Baronet the remedy he wants. I 
confess I think it would have been much 
better if the hon. Gentleman had exposed 
this dangerous character of the proposi- 
tions of the Government when they were 
made, and had not supported them in 
silence. But, whether he is happy or not 
in the choice of his opportunity, I wish to 
protest against the principle that we are 
to counteract by restrictive propositions 
the effects of those enlarging propositions 
which we have applied to the franchise, 
On that ground it appears to me it is 
totally impossible to defend the clause of 
the hon. Baronet, and I do not know whe- 
ther the hon. Baronet will be obliged to 
the hon. Member for the character he has 
given to the clanse as retroactive, and 
meant to restrain the effect of that ex- 
ceedingly slight enlargement of the fran- 
chise which we have made by our so-called 
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Lunatic Asylums 


But, putting aside the 


doctrines of the hon. Member for Armagh, | 
L. do not think it right to give a vote on | 


this question without fairly warning hon. 
Gentlemen opposite of what appears to me 
to be the certain, although perhaps not the 
immediate upshot of a Motion such as this. 
The hon. Baronet opposite proposes to 


introduce into the whole of the boroughs | 


of Ireland a county franchise, and, to give 
its full effect within these boroughs, to 
withdraw it from the counties. Now, does 
the hon. Baronet imagine that the House 


can take such a step as that, and, having | 


taken that step, can stop there? My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Oxford (Mr. 


Cardwell) has stated, and stated truly, that | 
in 1859 a similar proposition was made by | 


the Government of that day. That pro- 


posal, however, differed from the proposal | 


of the hon. Baronet, in that it was a com- 


plete proposal. 


{COMMONS} 
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| ments he had heard against his proposal, 
which he had made without any party 
motives. It had been said that a great 
difference existed between the county and 
the borough franchise in this —that the 
former was based on property, while the 
latter rested on occupation and residence, 
But it had been forgotten that great part 
of the English county franchise—all that 
resting on the Chandos Clause—depended 
on occupation. If, however, an assurance 
| were given that the Bill should be now 
allowed to proceed, he would not allow his 
proposal to stand in the way, and would 
withdraw the clause. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause withdrawn. 
| Amendments made. 


Bill to be read the third time upon 
| Thursday. 


While the county franchise | 


was carried into the boroughs, the borough | 


franchise was carried into the counties. 
And let hon. Gentlemen lay their account | 
with this, that if they choose now to tam- | 
per with the subject, and carry in Ireland | 


the county franchise into the boroughs 1] 


know not what its bearings on parties may 


be; I see what is involved as a logical | 


consequence in such a measure—it must 
inevitably be followed by its counterpart, 
the carrying of the borough franchise into 
counties, 
county franchise into boroughs—and are 


congratulating yourselves or condoling with | 


yourselves, as the case may be—you must | 
be prepared to have the same change car- 
ried into England. 
it will be a good change or a bad change. 


But I think it my duty to say that it is | 


a change for which you must be prepared. 


It is impossible to adopt proposals of this | 
kind—involving in themselves certain prin- | 


ciples of broad application—for your own 
immediate purposes, and then think you 
ean stay their application within the limits 
to which they can be conveniently carried. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned.’’—(d/r. 
Serjeant Barry.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 156 ; Noes | 


198: Majority 42. 
Question again proposed, ‘* That the 
said Clause be now read a second time.” 


And when you have carried the | 


I do not say whether | 


| THE BANKRUPTCY ACT (i861) AMEND. 
| MENT BILL.—[Bu 145.) 
| (Mr. Mofait, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Ayrton, Mr. 
Charles Forster.) 
j SECOND READING. 


| Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. MOFFATT, in moving that this 
| Bill be now read a second time, said, that 
| its object was to amend the present law 
|of bankruptey, It dealt exclusively with 
deeds of arrangement. 

Tae ATTURNEY GENERAL said, 
| he should offer no opposition to the second 
reading of the Bill, some portions of which 
would effect an improvement in the present 
law. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of The Earl of Mayo, Bill to make 
provision for the Audit of Accounts of District 
Lunatic Asylums in Ireland, ordered to be brought 
in by The Earl of Mayo and Mr. Arrornney GENE 
| rat for IRELAND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 184.] 


House adjourned at half 
after One o’clock. 


Mr. PIM rose to move the adjournment | 


of the House, but there were calls for 

Sir FREDERICK HEYGATE 
said, he was not convinced by the argu- 
Mr. Gladstone 





who | 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 23, 1868. 


MINUTES.]— Poste Buus—First Reading— 
Boundary * (170) ; Courts of Chancery and Ex- 
chequer (Ireland) Fee Funds* (171); Uni- 
formity of Public Worship * (173). 

Second Reading—Voters in Disfranchised Bo- 
roughs * (153); Representation of the People 
(Scotland) (164); Municipal Rate (Edin- 
burgh)* (167); Thames Embankment and 
Metropolis Improvement (Loans) Act Amend- 
ment (156). 

Committee Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) 
(142-172) ; Local Government Supplemental 
(No. 2) * (119). 

Report — Local 
(No. 2)* (119). 

Third Reading— Poor Relief (162); Pier and 
Harbour Orders Confirmation, &c.* (120); 
Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation 
(No. 2)* (139); Jurors’ Affirmations (Scot- 
land)* (104), and passed. 

Withdrawn—Metropolitan Roads * (150). 


Government Supplemental 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH (IRELAND) 
BILL.—QUESTION, 


Lorp PENRHYN, seeing on the Notice 
Paper two Notices of Amendment that this 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months, wished to ask the Lord Privy 
Seal, Whether he had. any objection to 
state what were the intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government with respect to the 
Amendment of which the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack had given Notice ? 
It would be convenient for many noble 
Lords to know what course the Govern- 
ment proposed to take. 

Tne Earn or MALMESBURY: In 
Answer to the Question of my noble Friend, 
I have to state that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are undoubtedly extremely anxious 
at once to follow the noble Earl (Earl 
Granville) who has given notice of the 
Motion for the second reading of the Sus- 
pensory Bill, inasmuch as it is a question 
of the very highest magnitude and import- 
ance, and one which should be dealt with 
by Her Majesty’s Government as soon as 
possible. According to the forms of your 
Lordships’ House, it would be—I will not 
say the right, but at all events, the usual 
practice—that Her Majesty’s Government 
should follow the Mover of the second 
reading on such a question; and under 
that impression I have done my best to 
obtain that position for Her Majesty’s 
Government. I have written to the noble 


Zarl who has given Notice of his intention 
to move the Amendment—I will mention 
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his name as he is not present, Earl Grey 
—stating my reasons for wishing that Her 
Majesty’s Government should take the 
initiative in opposition to the Bill; but I 
am sorry to say with no effect. Tho 
noble Earl stil! perseveres in his intention 
of moving the Amendment; and that being 
the case I should think it unseemly if we 
were to test in any way the wishes of the 
House as to who should take precedence. 
I think it better that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should give way to the noble 
Earl; and therefore I conclude that on 
Thursday night he will proceed to move 
the Amendment to the Motion for the 
second reading. 


POOR RELIEF BILL—{No 162.) 
( The Earl of Devon.) 
THIRD READING. BILL PASSED. 


Bill read 3* (according to Order). 


Tue Eart or HARROWBY moved to 
add clause— 

“Where any Parent having resident with him 
a Child not earning Wages, above the Age of 
Six years and under the Age of Twelve Years, 
applies for Relief, the Guardians may make it a 
condition of out-door Relief that the Parent of 
such Child shall send him to School at the expense 
of the Guardians, provided there is a School of the 
religious denomination of the parent, or to which 
he does not object on religious grounds, situate 
within two miles of his residence.” 
His object in proposing this clause was to 
promote the education of the most ne- 
glected children in the country—those of 
paupers in the receipt of out-door relief. 
He admitted that some progress had been 
made in this direction by Mr. Denison’s 
Act, passed a few years ago; and al- 
though what he now proposed would be 








no great step in advance, yet, considering 
the class of persons to whom it applied, 
it would be well to do what they could. 
Paupers receiving out-door relief were 
supplied with the mere means of living— 
they had no means of providing for the 
education of their children. There would 
be some difficulty in making it compulsory 
upon the Guardians to impose this condition 
upon giving out-door relief; for the short 
period during which this relief was fre- 
quently given would make such a condition 
illusory. The clause would, therefore, 
leave it optional with the Guardians to 
require that applicants for out-door relief 
should send their children to school at the 
expense of the parish. There would be 
no tampering with the religious faith of 
the parents ; the schools would be filled ; 
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the children would be kept out of the 
streets as long as the relief was received 
and an immense advantage would be con- 
ferred in this way on some of the poorest | 
of the population. He believed that at 
Birmingham the number of children who 


would be sent to school by a provision of | 


this kind was 1,500 or 1,600, while the 
expense to the rates would be almost no- 
thing. By implication the clause repealed 


one in Mr. Denison’s Act, and, being op- | 


tional, it could do no harm, and might do 
much good. 

Tne Eart or DEVON said, that 
prima facie a strong justification should 
be made out for accepting a clause which 


adopted a principle which had been dis- | 


tinctly negatived by the Legislature a few 
years since. He would say nothing about 
the policy of Mr. Denison’s Act; but strong 
opinions were then expressed against the 
plan which the noble Earl now recom- 
mended. The whole history of Poor 
Law legislation, from the time of Queen 
Elizabeth downwards, showed that the 
destitution of the applicant had been the 
one recognized ground of justification for 
giving relief. It was true that able-bodied 


paupers were required to give certain | 


Jabour ; but he could nowhere find in any 


measure for the administration of the | 


Poor Law the insertion of any other con- 
dition of relief except destitution. The 
possible operation of the clause would 
furnish 
ground for withholding their consent from 
it. He was not one who thought lightly 
of the diseretion ordinarily exercised by 
Boards of Guardians ; but he would shrink 
from intrusting them with the power to 
apply this clause. 


the prescribed condition to the relief, in- 
terpose, however unintentionally, various 
difficulties in the way of obtaining neces- 
sary relief by the really destitute. Another 
objection to the clause was, that Guardians 
might allow their wish to promote educa- | 
tion to determine whether they should 
grant in-door or out-door relief. On these 
two grounds the operation of the clause 
was likely to be attended with dangerous 
results. If the condition was to be in- 
troduced as preliminary to the granting 
of out-door relief, why should not other 
conditions be imposed? The Guardians, 
for instance, might insist on an applicant 
for relief attending church. 
went beyond the simple ground of des- 
titution, well examined and ascertained, 


The Earl of Harrowby 
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3) the end of. 


their Lordships with additional | 


He could conceive that | 
crotchety Guardians might, by annexing | 


If once we| 
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|we got into difficulties we could not see 
To a certain extent too the 
‘elause recognized the principle of com- 
pulsory education, which involved many 
and various considerations, and ought not 
'to be adopted in the shape of a small 
clause introduced on the third reading of a 
Poor Relief Bill. The Poor Relief Com- 
| mittee of 1864 devoted much time to the 
)question of education, and resolved that to 
impose it as a condition was inconsistent 
with the principles on which the Poor Law 
was established. Therefore the objections 
founded on principle which he urged against 
the clause were supported by the authority 
of that Committee. 

Tne Duke or CLEVELAND supported 
the clause, which he pointed out was per- 
missive, and not compulsory, eo far as the 
Guardians were concerned. It must be re- 
membered that at present children admitted 
|into workhouses received education, and 
why should they not when their parents 
applied for out-door relief? He believed 
that re-consideration would weaken the 
force of the objections that had been raised 
to the clause. 

Lorp LYTTELTON was understood to 
oppose the clause, on the ground that, in 
operation, it would have an unfavourable 
effect on the labouring part of the popula- 
tion, by inducing some to seek out-door re- 
| lief with the object of getting their children 
educated at the public cost. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, the 
| proposition in the clause was virtually re- 
jected by the Committee of 1864. There 
was, no doubt, something seductive in it; 
} to those who wished to improve the educa- 
tion of the people, it seemed a very simple 
matter when you were relieving the poor 
to insist upon their children being sent to 
school. The objection was that the laws for 
the relief of the poor should be, as far as 
| possible, carefully confined to the direct 
| object of the relief of destitution. Every- 
thing seemed to him objectionable which 
tended to increase the scope and operation 
|of the law. He could not admit that the 
education of children in a workhouse 
proved that they ought to be educated 
when their parents were relieved out of it. 
To go so fur was to offer an inducement 
to persona to rely upon out-door relief, be- 
cause by so doing they would get their 
children educated at the expense of the 
rates ; and anything which tended to in- 
crease the desire for outdoor relief seemed 
to him objectionable. Poor men who 
| struggled hard to maintain their families 
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and send their children to school would | the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
not like to see worthless persons obtaining | ment to make the law in this respect 
out-door relief because they would not | identical in the two countries ; but when 
work, and, at the same time, throwing the | the Scotch Members considered the proposi- 
cost of the education of their children on | tion of the Government they unanimously 
the rates. He was a strong advocate for | gave it as their opinion that the law of as- 
the education of the poor ; but he did not |}sessment in Scotland ought not to be 
wish to promote it in an indirect manner. | altered, and that therefore it would be 

Tne Eart or HARROWBY said, his | better to arrive at the object in view by 
own experience told him that the clause | retaining the mode of assessment hitherto 
would act satisfactorily; and, while it would in operation in Scotland. In Scotland the 
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give a-fair and proper amount of out-door 
relief, would at the same time afford edu- 
cation to children whose parents had 
positively no means of educating them. 
Though very loth to divide the House, he 
must press the adoption of his clause. 

After some observations from the Mar- 
quess of WesTMEATH who was understood 
to support the clause. 


Amendment negatived: Amendments 
made; Bill passed and sent to the Com- 
mons. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM— 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL, [No. 164.] 

(The Lord Privy Seal). 

SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read, 
Toe Eart orf MALMESBURY: My 


Lords, in moving the second reading of | 


this Bill, I need not deseant on its im- 
portance. Your Lordships will see at once 
that it is part of a great system of the 
Reform of the Representation of the People 
of the United Kingdom, being the part of 
that system which applies to the represen- 
tation of Scotland. My Lords, I think it 
would be for your Lordships’ convenience 
if I were not to go at any length into the 
Bill this evening, because I shall propose 
that your Lordships take it into considera- 
tion in Committee on Tuesday next, and I 
presume that is the stage in which any of 
your Lordships who may propose to move 
Amendments will find it most convenient 
to do so. I shall, however, give your 
Lordships a brief sketch of what is pro- 
posed to be done by this Bill. In the bo- 
roughs a vote wiil be given to all house- 
holders who stand in the same position as 
the householders in this country to whom a 
vote is given under the English Bill—that 
is, who have paid their rates. With re- 
gard to the payment of rates, there ia this 
difference between the English and the 
Scotch Bills, that the assessment is not 
made in the same manner, At first it was 


| valuation is by a system of county assess- 
ment, which secures the advantage of a 
more exact valuation than can be had by 
means of our more local system. But there 
are 100 parishes in Scotland which pay no 
poor rates at all. In those parishes the 
provision for the poor is managed by a 
voluntary arrangement. There has been 
no assessment in these parishes beyond the 
assessment of the county assessor. But 
under this Bill, while following up the pre- 
| sent system of assessment in Scotland, it 
| is provided that those 100 parishes shall 
| be valued like others, and will have to pay 
poor rates, and that no one who is unable, 
| from poverty, to pay those rates, and who 
|is exempted on that account, will enjoy 
| the franchise, Then, in the counties, there 
| is the same provision with regard to the 
| payment of rates as is made in the English 
| Bill ; but £14 is the figure fixed on as the 
| qualification for the franchise, that being 
considered the equivalent in Scotland for a 
£12 rating qualification in England. So 
much for the franchises under the Bill, and 
the conditions under which those franchises 
are to be enjoyed. With respect to the 
re-distribution of seats, we propose a very 
moderate scheme. We propose that the 
Universities—of which there are four in 
Scotland—should return two Members— 
that is to say, that the Universities of 
Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s should return 
one Member, and that another should be 
returned by the Universities of Glasgow 
and Aberdeen. We propose that the 
counties of Selkirk and Peebles, which 
are very small, should be united, and that 
a new district of burghs, consisting of 
Hawick, Galashiels, and Selkirk, should 
be created, and together return one Mem- 
ber. The town of Dundee and the coun- 
ties of Lanark, Ayr, and Aberdeen will 
each return two Members to serve in Par- 
liament in future; and certain counties 
named in the Schedule to the Bill, are to 
be divided. I do not know that I need 
say more at present with respect to the 
framework of this Bill, but if your Lord- 
ships have any Amendments to offer, 
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either of principle or to any of the details 


of the Bill, I respectfully suggest that it | 


would be better to do so in Committee ; 
and if that proposal were assented to, I 
should propose that the Committee be 
taken upon this day week. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 22.” | 
—(Zhe Lord Privy Seal) | 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
this Bill, dealing with one of the subjects 
most important to Scotland that could 
come under the consideration of this House, 
was only printed and distributed to Mem- | 
bers of the House this morning. In ‘‘ ano- 
ther place” the Bill was debated for weeks, | 
and it is exceedingly difficult for anyone 
who has not given the closest attention to | 
the debates to follow all the changes, and | 
all the consequences of the changes, which 
were made during that time. The Go- 
vernment now move the second reading of | 
the measure, Under ordinary circumstances, 
I should take objection to the proposal, 
not deeming it a fitting course, either as | 
regards the Scotch Members of your Lord- 
ships’ House, or as regards the House at) 
large, that they should be called upon to | 
approach a Bill of this magnitude without 
a full opportunity of considering its details. | 
But I understand that there are circum- | 
stances which make it not unimportant 
that this Bill should go through Parlia- 
ment as quickly as possible, inasmuch as 
some of its provisions affect not only Scot- 
land but several seats in England, which 
the noble Earl forgot to mention. It, 
therefore, may be convenient to discuss | 
any proposition which hereafter has to be 
made, upon the Motion for going into 
Committee, instead of upon the Motion 
for the second reading ; and on that under- 
standing, I am willing to assent to the 
proposition of the noble Earl. In the 
meantime there will be sufficient interval | 
to examine and form an opinion upon the 
the details of the measure. 

On Question? agreed to :—Bill read 2* 
accordingly, and committed to a Commit- | 
tee of the Whole House on Tuesday next. | 


SALMON FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. | 
(The Duke of Richmond.) 
(wo. 142.) coMMITTEE, 

House in Committee (according to | 
Order). | 
Tue Doxe or ARGYLL desired to call 
attention to one unforeseen result of recent | 
legislation affecting the herring fishery | 
trade. Various Bills had been passed for 

The Earl of Malmesbury 


| 
| 
| 
' 
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the protection of the salmon fisheries, 
which he need not say was a national ob. 
ject ; but some years ago a Bill was passed 
on another subject, which indirectly had a 
most injurious effect upon the salmon fish- 
He alluded to the Bill which legal. 
ized trawling with herring nets. It had 
been represented to him, and indeed the 
fact had come under his own observation, 
that the restrictions upon trawling having 
been removed, trawlers now carried very 
large nets and approached close to the 
embouchures or mouths of salmon rivers, 
and, under the pretence of fishing for her- 


| rings, carried away fish of a much more 


valuable character. This was clearly con- 
trary to the spirit of the law, and some of 
the earlier statutes, which now had been 
virtually repealed, were especially directed 
against such a practice. Until a clause 


| was introduced into the present Bill, re- 


storing the policy of those earlier Acts, 


| the salmon fisheries of Scotland would be 


rendered totally insecuree He begged, 


_ therefore, to ask his noble Friend opposite 


what were the intentions of the Govern- 
ment with regard to this point ? 

Tue Duke or RICHMOND said, the 
question was an exceedingly difficult one, 
especially as restrictions on trawling had 
heen recently removed. But he should be 
happy to facilitate the object which the 
noble Duke had in view upon a clause 
suitable for the purpose being prepared and 
submitted to him. 

THe Eart oF MINTO complained of 
the stringency of the clauses of the Bill 
that related to the mills and other manu- 
factures on the rivers. He believed that 
nothing was more demoralizing than to 


| make stringent and irritating clauses which 
| they had not police enough to enforce. He 


moved to omit the clause. 

Tne Duxe or RICHMOND said, he 
had inserted the clauses because he found 
them in a Bill which in 1866 had been 


| considered by a Select Committee, and 
| which had passed their Lordship’s House, 


though it was not proceeded with in the 
Lower. However, he admitted there was 
some weight in the noble Earl’s objections, 
and if the noble Earl would withdraw his 


| Amendment he would consider it before tle 
| Report. 


Amendment (by Leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 

Amendments made: The Report thereof 
to be received on Thursday the 2nd of 
July next; and Bill to be printed as 
amended, (No. 172.) 
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THAMES EMBANKMENT AND METRO.| the question to which the Petition related ; 


POLIS IMPROVEMENT (LOANS) ACT but still he thought it of sufficient import- 
AMENDMENT BILL. | ance to call their Lordships’ attention to 
( The Lord Clinton.) | it. The prayer of the Petition was for the 

No. 156.) SECOND READING disestablishment of the Chureh of Ireland, 

(xo : and it was certainly a subject worthy of 
Lorp CLINTON, in moving that the) attention that this Petition should be 
Bill be now read the second time, said:| signed by such a number of beneficed 
This is a Bill to extend the provisions of | clergymen, who were all residing and be- 
the Thames Embankment and Metropolis} neficed in England, with one exception. 
Improvement (Loans) Act of the year; There was, indeed, one distinguished man 
1864, and to authorize the application of | who had otherwise taken an active part in 
the London Coal and Wine duties to the | this controversy—Dr. Maziere Brady, who 
Metropolis Improvement Fund. It also | was a beneficed clergyman in Ireland: but 
enables the Metropolitan Board of Works | except him, all the subscribers to this Pe- 
to borrow an additional sum for the com- | tition were resident and beneficed in Eng- 
pletion of its Embankment works on the} land, It was obvious that it must have 
north and south side of the Thames, and | been a very painful and invidious task for 
the new approach to the Mansion House| them to put forward their opinions in fa- 
from Blackfriars. By several Acts of| vour of the disestablishment of the Church 
Parliament since the year 1861 the Me-| of Ireland. The signataries said that they 
tropolitan Board have been empowered to| felt that they placed themselves in an in- 
raise sums amounting in the whole to/ vidious position by petitioning to the effect 
£2,480,000 for carrying out their works | they had, but they also felt that no other 
on the banks of the Thames; but, for | course was open to them if they wished 
various reasons, with which perhaps it; for justice to Ireland. The number of 
would not now be necessary to trouble their | signatures did not adequately represent 
Lordships, this sum has been insufficient | the clergymen who held the opinions em- 
for the purposes for which it was intended. | bodied in the Petition, which he might re- 
The Board is therefore authorized to raise | mark had not been made in any way the 
a further loan of £1,850,000, and the | subject of a canvass. The Petition was 
Bill enables the Treasury to guarantee | signed by 261 clergymen who desired to 
this additional sum. As collateral security | show that they did not in any way agree 
to the Government, the Board charge| with the sentiments expressed at the 
these loans upon the metropolitan rates | meeting held some little time since at St. 
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and also upon the lands purchased for 
these improvements, It has been agreed 
with the present mortgagees that £185,000 
a year will pay off the principal and inte- 
rest of the existing debt by the year 1882, 
and as the amount of the Coal dues, which 
by an Act of the present Session have 
been extended to 1888, produce upwards 
of £210,000 a year, the security to the 
Treasury appears adequate, and it is not 
likely that any charge will fall upon the 
rates of the metropolis. I beg to move 
the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday next. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN IRELAND, 
PETITION. 

Lorp LYTTELTON presented a Peti- 
tion of Clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land in favour of the Disestablishment of 
the Established Church in Ireland. He 
did not propose to go into the merits of 


James’s Hall. Having looked through the 
list of names, he was unable to say how 
many of those who had signed the Petition 
belonged to the “High Church,” the 
** Low Church,” or the ‘‘ Broad Church.” 
Some, however, he was able to recognize 
as belonging to the High Church party, 
but his belicf was that the majority might 
be regarded as Broad. Among others who 
had appended their signatures to the Peti- 
| tion were Professors Kingsley, Maurice, and 
| Jowett; the Head masters of Winchester, 
| Harrow, Rugby, Haileybury, and the City 
| of London School; while there were also 
the names of many Rural Deans, and Fel- 
| lows and Tutors of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, he would 
remind the House that a great many Peti- 
tions had been presented lately by noble 
Lords against the proposed disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church; and though the 
names appended to those Petitions did not 
perhaps stand so high as those whose sig- 
natures were presented by the noble Lord, 
they were yet much better able to judge 
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of what was good for Ireland than any of | question which requires very grave and 
those High, Low, or Broad Petitioners. delicate handling—much more so than [| 

Lorp REDESDALE: My Lords, it is believe it has yet received from those who 
impossible not to remember that the service | have taken it in hand ; and we, who have 
to which the property of the Irish Church to deliberate upon the question, should 
is devoted is a high and holy one, and not | remember this—that supposing the attempt 
to regret that a Petition, asking that what | be successful, and a new Government were 
has been devoted to God’s service should | to come in and pass a Bill for the abolition 
be taken away and applied to other pur- | of the Irish Church, and supposing also’ 
poses, should have proceeded from the | that the Sovereign were to hold the same 


present Petitioners. | opinion as I do, and were to say, ‘* When 
Lorp LYTTELTON said, that they | you ask me to consent to this measure, | 
petitioned for no such thing. | think you are asking me to do that which 


Lorp REDESDALE: It means that, | would be sinful and an act of sacrilege” — 
or it means nothing; for it is impossible | supposing this to be the case, I say that 
to separate the Petition from the Bill | such a position would be one of the most deli- 
which will occupy your Lordships’ attention | cate and dangerous character—that it cannot 
on Thursday. Then I am justified in | be lightly put aside—and we are under the 
saying that it is simply a proposition to | necessity of reflecting seriously upon it 
alienate what is devoted to God’s service | before committing ourselves to such a possi- 
and apply it otherwise. [Lord Lyrretton: | bility. Looking, too, at the Oath which 
No, no!] Then what is to be done with it? | the Sovereign has taken with regard to the 
Is it desired that it should be applied to | maintenance of the Protestant religion and 
the support of the Roman Catholic Church, | the Chureh as established by law it was 
whose doctrines, in the opinions of those | difficult to say what difficulties and em- 
who signed this Petition, must be consi-|barrassments might not ultimately arise. 
dered erroneous? The noble Lord has | The question had been looked at as a way 
said that the signatures were nearly all | of pleasing the Roman Catholics by getting 
those of beneficed clergymen in England. | rid of the Protestant Chureh. But what 
I must say that I think it ungenerous in | was to be done with the Protestants? The 
them thus to come forward, and without | proposal was nothing but to rob one class 
regard to the feelings of their brethren|of people for the purpose of pleasing 
connected with the Irish Church to say, | another. I believe the proposal to be 
that to maintain the Irish Church is an | most impolitic. It would work injustice 
injustice legitimately offensive to the ma-|in many eases. For example, a person 
jority of the Irish people. How long has|}may have gone over to Ireland very 
it been so? Forty years ago, when the | lately, and purchased property there, in- 
Emancipation Act was passed, we were | duced by the fact that there was an Estab- 
told that it was no offence to the Irish | lished Church in the country, that there 
people, and that they did not desire its | was a clergyman in the parish, and that 
removal, and upon the strength of that | the tithes would be devoted to the main- 
assurance the Emancipation Act was passed. | tenance of the clergyman whose ministra- 
But now it appears that, for recent pur- | tions he expected to have the benefit of. 
poses, the Church has just been discovered | Was it to be supposed that such a man 
to be a legitimate offence; but on the | would be content with the proposed change, 
same ground, many other things may be | or that the parishioners who would be de- 
described in the same manner—anything, | prived of the ministrations of the clergy- 
in short, that is offensive to the religious | man would be content? Sure I am you 
opinions of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. | are about to raise in Ireland a far more 
My Lords, this is a question with respect | bitter feeling than has hitherto existed ; 
to which a great number of people feel | that, instead of peace you will introduce 
very deeply. I say for myself—and I say discord and dissension, and that the whole 
it with all possible earnestness and sincerity , of these proceedings, whether regarded as 
—that to deal with the property of the} political move or otherwise, cannot fail 
Church in the manner proposed “elsewhere” | to be most disastrous. 
would be, in my opinion, an act of sacri-| Eart GRANVILLE said, he did not 
lege. I should consider it to be not only | think it was the wish of their Lordships 
impolitic, but sinful. Your Lordships must | that they should anticipate the debate 
also consider that there are many persons | which was fixed for Thursday next, and 
who hold this opinion. I say that this is a| therefore he would not attempt to answer 


The Earl of Longford 




















the argument of the noble Lord. He! 
would content himself with pointing out | 
that the noble Lord had most amply 

justified what his noble Friend (Lord | 
Lyttelton) had stated—that the persons | 
who had signed the Petition had exposed 

themselves to much obloquy, because they 

had the courage to protest against what 

they believed to be an injustice. He could 

not sit down, however, without entering 

his protest against the charge of sacrilege 

which the noble Lord, by inference, had 

brought against the Petitioners and those 

who supported the Bill. 

Tue Bisnorp or OXFORD desired to 
make one remark with respect to the Pe- 
tition. He had only had time to go through 
111 names out of the 261 signed to the 
Petition, and of the 111 he could say that 
eighty-seven were not incumbents at all. 

Tue Doxe or ARGYLL said, he had 
understood his noble Friend who had pre- 
sented the Petition to read the names not 
only of incumbents, but of persons who 
are not incumbents—for example, Pro- 
fessors, and the heads of some of the | 
greatest educational establishments in the | 
country. 

Tue Bishop or OXFORD wished to 
say that he had given to deans and others 
the benefit of being beneficed clergy ; but 
there were some who could merely be re- 
garded as clergymen unattached. 

Lorp LYTTELTON said, that the 
Petitioners had not described themselves 
as incumbents at all. All that the Peti- 
tioners stated was that it was the Petition 
of “the undersigned Clergy of the Church 
of England.” 


Petition to lie on the Table. 


UNIFORMITY OF PUBLIC WORSHIP BILL. [H.t. ] 


A Bill for better enforcing Uniformity in the 
Performance of Public Worship in the United 
Church of England and Ireland—Was presented 
by The Earl of Suarressury ; read 1* (No, 173). 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 23, 1868, 
The House met at Two of the Clock. 


MINUTES.]— Pustic’ Buts — Ordered — New 
Zealand (Legislative Council) *. 

First Reading—New Zealand (Legislative Coun- 
cil) * [185]; Poor Relief * [186]. 

Second Reading—Adulteration of Food or Drink 
Act Amendment* [161]; Military at Elec- 
tions (Ireland) [95], further adjourned ; 
Railways (Ireland) Act Amendment * [123]. 

Select Committee — Registration® [167] nomi- 
nated ; Petit Juries (Ireland) * [70] nomina- 
ted ; Married Women’s Property * [89] nomi- 
nated; Electric Telegraphs [82] nominated. 

Committee — Public Schools (re-comm.) [135]— 


R.P. 

Third Reading—Local Government Supplemental 
(No. 6) * [175], and passed, 

Withdrawn — Ecclesiastical Titles [37]. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENT OF 
JAMAICA.—QUESTION, 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
now beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, If he can inform 
the House whether Sir J. P. Grant, the 
Governor of Jamaica, has acted in accord- 
ance with his Despatch to the Earl of 
Carnarvon of the 24th November 1866 
(Parliamentary Paper, Affairs of Jamaica, 
July, 1867), in which he states that he 
has proposed to the Bishop of Kingston 
to fill up no vacancies occurring in the 
Ecclesiastical Establishment of Jamaica 
between the date of such Despatch and 
the close of the year 1869, when the Co. 
lonial Statutes affecting such Establish- 
ment expire; and, whether there has 
been any Correspondence between the Co- 
lonial Office and the Governor of Jamaica 
respecting the course to be taken upon the 
expiration of the Jamaica Clergy Acts; 
and, if so, whether he will lay such Cor- 
respondence upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, in reply, that 
Sir J. P. Grant had acted in accordance 
with the views of the Home Government, 
that the Ecclesiastical Establishment of 
Jamaica should be reduced on account of 
its being considered excessive ; and that 
consequently no vacancies would be filled 
up at present. Several vacancies had oc- 


curred since the Despatch alluded to had 


been received, but arrangements had been 
made to have the duties of these clergy- 


' men temporarily discharged in view of the 


revision of the whole system, which would 


'take place in December 1869, when the 
*. 


[THIRD SERIES, | | 
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present Jamaica Clergy Act expires. With | 
regard to the latter part of the Question 
of the hon. Gentleman, he had to say that 
the Governor of Jamaica had expressed 
his belief that it was premature to advise | 
at present what course should be taken 
upon the expiration of the Jamaica Clergy 
Acts, and the Colonial Office would wait 
for further communications before taking 
any step in the matter. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he wished 
to know, If the total abolition of the Ec- 
clesiastical Establishments of Jamaica will 
be proposed if it should be thought expe- 
dient ? 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, the total aboli- 
tion of the Church Establishment in Ja- 
maica was by no means contemplated 
either by the Governor of that Island or 
by Her Majesty’s Government; but that | 
nothing which had been done would pre- 
clude such a proposition as that being made 
if such a thing could ever be thought de- 
sirable by those concerned. 





METROPOLIS—CLERKENWELL EXPLO- 


SION.—QUESTION. 
| 


Mr. NEATE said, he would beg to ask | 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- | 
ther he has received a statement of the 
amount of the sum raised by private sub- 
scription for the relief of the sufferers by 
the Clerkenwell Explosion, and of the past 
and proposed future application of such 
sum ; and, whether he will lay such state- 
ment upon the Table of the House? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, in reply, that the Papers to 
which his hon. Friend referred had only 
just come into his hands, and he must | 
have time to consider whether they were | 
of such a nature that he could lay — | 
on the table as public documents. 
thought they were exceedingly indebted to | 
the gentlemen who had undertaken the | 
duties of the Relief Committee, and who | 
had shown the greatest and most philan- 
thropic assiduity and kindness in dealing 
with the cases of distress which had come 
under their notice; and there could be no 
doubt that the sufferings of those who had 
been the victims of the explosion had been 
very much alleviated by the exertions of 
the Committee. It would be necessary to 
propose to the House in the course of the 
present Session an Estimate of the damage 
done to the owners of property through 
the explosion, and he hoped that on that 
occasion he would be able to make a state- 


Mr. Addericy 
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ment of what had been done by private 
subscription towards the relief of the suf- 
ferers. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS (re-committed) BILL, 
(Mr. Walpole, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Seere- 
tary Gathorne Hardy.) 

[prxt 135. | 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clause 5 (Power of Governing B odies 


COMMITTEE, 


| to alter their Constitutions). 


Mr. NEWDEGATE moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 2, line 38, to leave 
and insert ‘‘ seventy,” 
in order to prolong the powers of the exist- 
ing governing bodies to the 1st of January, 
1870, instead of to the Ist of January, 
1869. The Ist of January, 1870, was the 
date fixed by the other House; and he 
thought that six months, during which the 
country would be disturbed by a General 
Election, was too short a term of existence 
for governing bodies against whom no com- 
plaint had been made. 


Amendment proposed in page 2, line 38, 
to leave out the word “sixty-nine,” and 
insert the word “seventy,’’—( Mr. New- 
degate,)—instead thereof. 


Mr. POWELL said, the Select Com- 
mittee on the Bill had not thought it de. 
sirable to continue the powers of the go- 
verning bodies for a long period, notwith- 
standing the arguments pressed on them 
by the hon. Gentleman. It was thought 
desirable that the period of suspense should 
be as short as possible. The only function 
‘of the existing bodies would be that of 
| suggesting who should be their successors; 
and as there was power of prolonging their 
existence for another three months, he 


| contended that nine months would allow 


them ample time to prepare a scheme. 
Some of them, indeed, were already en- 
gaged in the task. He hoped the House 
would sustain the decision of the Select 
Committee upstairs, so as to enable the 
schools to have at the earliest possible 
period a permanent governing body, which 
would carry out the reforms so much 
needed. 

Mr. KARSLAKE supported the Amend- 
ment, thinking that his hon. Friend (Mr. 
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Newdegate) asked very little in demanding 
that the present governing bodies should 
discharge their duties for another year. 

Mr. NEATE said, that the mistake 
which was made throughout the Bill was 
in confounding the governing body of these 
schools, who knew little or nothing about 
them, with the Master and Fellows of the 
Colleges of the University, who really were 
the governing bodies of the Colleges. The 
recommendations of the Select Commit- 
tee were unanimously made, and he hoped 
the Committee would reject the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE protested against 
the hon. Member’s assertion that the go- 
verning body of Rugby, of which he was 
a member, knew little about the School. | 
The evidence taken before the House of | 
Lords would show that this was a total, | 
entire, and gross mistake. The govern. | 
ing bodies resided within a limited dis- | 
tance of the School, and met four or five 
times to consult about its affairs. But 
the object clearly was to get rid of their 
interference altogether. 

Mr. NEATE complained of the words 
“gross mis-statement’ ’as un-Parliamentary. 
The evidence in regard to Rugby was that 
the regulations of the School were in prac- 
tice delegated to the Head master; that the 
interposition of the governing body was 
unusual, and the present Head master said 
he could eall to mind no instance of such 
interposition within his experience. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the word he 
used was ‘‘mistake.”” He could assure 
the hon. and learned Gentleman that the 
functions of the governing body of Rugby 
were no sinecure. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, that the “ governing | 
body ”’ of Eton had been the Provost, and 
he, in his desire to extend and improve 
the School, had obtained large dispensing | 
powers from the visitor in regard to the 
interpretation of the statutes. The bursar 
was strongly in favour of running out the | 
leases, and he therefore claimed for the 
governing body of Eton the desire of im-| 
proving and extending the benefits of that | 
School. He had much greater confidence | 
in the present governing body than in the 
body of Commissioners proposed by the 
Bill. He would certainly support his hon. 











Friend’s (Mr. Newdegate’s) most reason- 
able and sensible proposition to give at 
least a little time to those governing bodies | 
to look round them, undisturbed by those | 
external influences which had been referred 
to, before that alteration of the statutes 
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which appeared to be so much desired by 
the House, 

Mrz. DARBY GRIFFITH described the 
legislation which had taken place in re- 
spect to our Universities and schools as 
hap-hazard. He thought that there was 
really only a nominal distinction between 
the présent governing bodies and those 
which it was proposed to substitute for 
them. Another anomaly in regard to that 
Bill was that it was treated as a Govern- 
ment Bill, although, if any Government 
was really responsible for it, it was not 
the present, but the late Government. It 
was a mistake to deal in that way with a 
measure of that kind, which ought to be 
left to the free judgment of the House. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘sixty- 
nine’ stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 109; 
Noes 25: Majority 84. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Governing Body to make 
Statutes, under Restrictions). 

Mr. NEWDEGATE moved the omis- 
sion of the word “new” in Jine 10; his 
object being, he said, to leave the existing 
governing bodies as unfettered in the right 
of making suggestions to the Commis- 
sioners as the bodies by whom they were 
to be succeeded would be. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
10, to leave out the word “ new.”—(JMr. 
Newdegate.) 


Mr. WALPOLE said, that alteration 
was, in point of fact, an attempt to renew 
the discussion which had already taken 
place on the Motion of his hon. Friend 
on another clause; and, if successful, 
would leave everything in a state of 
uncertainty. 


Question put, “That the word ‘new’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 133; 
Noes 9: Majority 124. 


Mz. J. LOWTHER moved to leave out 
in page 3, line 28, the words of the 3rd 
section— 

*‘With respect to the privileges and number 
of boys who, under any Statute or Benefaction, 
may be entitled to any rights to education or 
maintenance,” 


The object of those words was to enable 
the choristers of Westminster Abbey to 
be introduced into Westminster School ; 
and the authorities engaged in education 
3Q2 
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at Westminster School were of opinion | to the true facts of the case. He com. 
that such an arrangement would not work, | pared the choristers with the sons of 
for the hours at which the choristers were | tenants of the Chapter estate, but there 
required to attend in the Abbey would | was no analogy between them whatever, 
preclude them from following the course | Under the statutes, as soon as a chorister 
of education in the School. If it were | had learnt the different parts of speech he 
suggested that the choristers had a claim! was entitled to free education in the 
under statute to be provided with educa- | School, or to be placed under the master, 
tion, he could only say that such a claim | The education now received by the cho. 
was not supported by the Royal Commis- | risters was given in a species of national 
sion. They had no more right than the | school, to which parents were disinclined 
Chapter tenants. to send their sons, and was not by any 
Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he thought | means equal to what was provided for 
that many Members who voted in the last | others maintained on the same principle, 
division were not aware of the effect of | The provision in this clause was entirely 
the votes they gave, and therefore he | permissive. There was no obligation on 
wished to know whether, under the words | the governing body to introduce the cho. 
introduced into the Sth clause, power | risters into Westminster School; but he 
would be preserved to the existing govern- | did not see why they should not have the 
ing body to make recommendations with | power, if they thought fit, to put these 
respect to boys on the foundation, for the boys uncer the superintendence of the 
Ist section of the present clause appeared | masters. The hon. Member was wrong 
to give that power only to the new govern- | in assuming that the masters at Westmin- 
ing body ? ster were opposed to this provision. The 
Mr. WALPOLE explained that the condition of these boys at Westminster 
existing governing bodies were empowered was most unsatisfactory, and would be 
to make statutes for the constitution of greatly improved by this provision being 
the new governing bodies, and the power | carried into effect. He opposed the 
was conferred on the new governing bodies, | Amendment. 
and on them alone, to make the statutes} Mr. J. STUART MILL earnestly hoped 
for the future regulation of the schools. that the Committee would not adopt the 
Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was most | Amendment proposed by the hon. Member 
anxious to have the matter properly cleared for York. One of the most scandalous 
up ; because he was at a loss to under-| abuses connected with endowed schools 
stand what the governing bodies of Rugby | was that the endowments intended for the 
and Harrow had done that an Act should | education of children of parents who 
be passed incapacitating them even to | could not afford to pay for their education, 
recommend statutes with respect to the | had been in fact confiscated for the benefit 
future constitution of the schools. of those who could afford to pay for it. 
Mr. ACLAND said, he confessed he did | Whether this was a case of the kind he 
not exactly understand this very compli- / did not know; but it appeared that the 
cated Bill. He wished to know whether | choristers and the sons of the tenants of 
the statutes referred to in Clause 6 were | the Dean and Chapter had some rights by 
to be permanent or distinguishable from | virtue of the old endowment. The clause 
the other statutes and regulations to be | did not define their rights, or state whe- 
passed at the end of next year. ther such rights existed ; it merely gave 
Mr. WALPOLE said, the clause em- | the governing body the power to consider 
bodied that class of statutes which were whether such rights existed, and to take 
likely to be permanent for the regulation | measures with respect to them. The 
of the schools. |subject had attracted the attention of 
Mr. BENTINCK, being responsible for | the working classes themselves. To his 
the proposal made before the Committee |own knowledge there had been formed 
with reference to the education of the | in the North of England an association of 
choristers, was bound to say, in reply to | the working classes to obtain a restoration 
the observations of his hon. Friend (Mr. | of their rights—he would not say in West- 
J. Lowther), that the Committee had been | minster School particularly—but in en- 
unanimous on the subject, which his hon. | dowed schools generally. Unless means 
Friend would find by referring to the Re- | were taken to deal with this question by a 
port of their proceedings. His hon. Friend | measure of wider extent, the feeling 
did not seem to have informed himself as | amongst the working classes would grow 


Mr. J. Lowther | 
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much stronger, and the House might ex- 
pect to hear a great deal more of it. It 
was not merely that there were rights, but 
the rights were known by the persons for 
whose benefit they were created. The 
House would do well to give to the au- 
thorities who were to make the 
statutes the power of considering this 
matter amongst others. 

Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE op- 
posed the Amendment. The clause was 
merely permissive, and put it in the power 
of the governing authorities to make the 
best provision they could for these boys. 
When the matter was brought before the 
Public Schools Commission they were of 
opinion that it was not desirable to at- 
tempt to force these boys into the School 
but that some other provision should be 
made for them, by apprenticing them, or 
otherwise providing for them at the ex- 
pense of the funds of the School. He 
hoped that the clause would be retained 
in the Bill. 

Mrz. BERESFORD HOPE hoped that 
the hon. Member for York (Mr. J. 
Lowther) would not persist in pressing 
his Amendment. 

Mr. MARSH observed that the foun- 
dations at Westminster had always been 
open to competitive examination, and 
therefore could not be regarded as the ex- 
clusive right of any particular class. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reply to the ob- 
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servation of the right hon. Gentleman, 


(Sir Stafford Northcote) that the clause 
was permissive, stated that it was for that 
reason that he objected to it. The words 
of the clause were vague and unmeaning, 
and might contain a great deal more than 
appeared on the face of them. The pro- 
position, if carried, would re-open a con- 
troversy that had lasted for many years, 
and would leave to the new governing 
body a damnosa hereditas. An _ hon. 


Member had complained that he had not | 


brought down the Latin statutes of that 
House ; but the fact was that he had quoted 
from the Report of the Royal Commission. 

Mr. ACLAND concurred in the pro- 
posal for separating the seven schools men- 
tioned in the Bill from the question of the 


general grammar schools of the country; | 


but, at the same time, he entreated the 
Committee not to place the inhabitants of 
Westminster, Eton, and Winchester in a 
Worse position for the sake of the higher 
education which it was desirable should 
be maintained in these schools. The House 
would not be acting justly towards the 
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|artizans and small farmers if some portions 
of the rich foundations of these schools 
'were not made available for the education 
‘of their children. 

Mr. LOCKE begged to read the fol- 
lowing extract from one of the statutes :— 

“The choristers shall go to our school that 
| they may gain a proficiency in grammar, and re- 
main there for at least two hours and be taught 
by the master.” 
That clearly showed that these boys should, 
to all intents and purposes, be placed in 
the same position as the scholars of the 
Westminster School. He did not see why 
these scholars should be entirely of the 
richer class. They were established for 
all classes—rich and poor. It would be 
|unfair and unjust, and at variance with 
the foundations themselves, to appropriate 
these schools only to the rich. He should 
give his support, therefore, to that portion 
of the clause as it stood ; but whether it 
was sufficiently definite he could not say. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. ACLAND repeated his suggestion 
with regard to the propriety of making 
provision for the establishment of third- 
rate schools. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he thought it 
was rather inconvenient in the middle of 
the discussion on this clause to raise such 
a question. If any proposition of the 
kind were made he was sure the Com- 
mittee would consider it. 

Mr. KARSLAKE suggested that by 
referring to part of Clause 7, the hon. 
Gentleman would get an answer to his 
| question. 

Mx. NEATE moved in page 3, sub-sec- 
ition 7, at end, to add— 

“And in the case of Eton and Winchester Col- 
| leges, with respect to future income and all other 
emoluments of the future provost and fellows and 
; the future warden and fellows, and with respect 
| to the number, emoluments, and advantages to be 
hereafter enjoyed by all the members of each 
foundation, or by those now entitled to any pay- 
ment thereout, and subject thereto, for the estab- 
lishment or foundation of some other College or 
School in connection with Eton and Winchester 
Colleges respectively, and subject to the same 
governing body as the College in each case.” 


Mr. WALPOLE explained that he had 
himself prepared an Amendment in re- 
| ference to the same point ; but confessed, 
if it were at all necessary — which he 
doubted—that he would prefer his hon. 
and learned Friend's provision to the one 
he had prepared himself. The matter 
was complicated, and he should like to 
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confer with the draftsman before he finally 
adopted it. He therefore proposed to 
postpone it on the understanding that it 
should be again brought before them on 
the Report. 

Mr. WHITBREAD protested that no- 
thing had been said with reference to the 
poor foundations. He was sure that when 
these schools were placed under the new 
governing bodies, large bodies of boarders 
and foundationers could not exist together, 
but the rich boarders would gradually eat 
up the foundationers. He hoped care 
would be taken to prevent such an evil. 

Mr. NEATE said, he would withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Mr. AYRTON was about to address the 
Committee, when 

Tar CHAIRMAN reminded the hon. | 
and learned Member that the Amendment 
had been withdrawn. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that to put himself 
in Order he would re-move the clause, 
for the reason that he doubted whether 
the clause that had been put on the Paper 
by the right hon. Member for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole) would 
cover the whole ground covered by the 
clause proposed by the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford (Mr. Neate). The 
clause contemplated the continuance of 
the objectionable governing bodies of Eton 
and Winchester, whereas the proper man- | 
ner of dealing with the subject would | 
have been to consider how they could 
have been abolished. They were Colleges | 
only in the sense of gathering together 
half-a-dozen idle, useless people, who are 
maintained at the public expense. In 
conclusion the hon. and learned Member 
re-moved the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he hoped the 
Amendment would not be pressed, on the 
ground that it would be difficult to deal | 
with Eton and Winchester in the manner | 
proposed in the same Bill that had re- 
ference to schools differing from those 
named in the proposed clause. If the 
Question was postponed to the time when 
the Report was brought up they would 
have an opportunity of having the clause 
better considered. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. J. STUART MILL said, he wished 
to impress upon the right hon. Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Walpole), who had charge of the bill, the | 
importance of the suggestion that had 


Mr, Walpole | 
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| been made by the hon. Member for North 
| Devon (Mr. Acland). The schools whose 
case they were considering differed from 
schools generally, in that they were schools 
intended for the purpose of imparting the 
highest class of education ; and no one sup- 
posed that this either ought to, or need 
be given to the whole of the children of 
the working or lower middle classes, 
But, on the other hand, the élite of those 
classes had a right to claim that that 
sort of education should be afforded to 
|them. To those who are most proficient 
in the lower grades of education, the next 
highest ought to be opened at the ex- 
pense of the magnificent endowments for 
educational purposes in this country. As 
this was a matter of great importance, 
requiring to be carefully considered, not 
so much by the House as by the body the 


| House was about to create, he hoped the 


Committee would not predetermine that 
no part of those great endowments should 
be appropriated to the purpose of pro- 
viding the higher kinds of education for 
such persons as those to which he had 
referred. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that one of the 
great advantages which these schools had 
conferred upon the people of this country 


/had been that they had furnished oppor- 


tunities to the children of those classes to 
obtain the benefits of this higher educa- 
tion ; and some of the most distinguished 
men who had been educated at these 
schools had sprung from the middle 
The regulations under the 12th 
clause indicated the intention of the Com- 
mittee in that respect by giving facilities to 
other than boarders to attend the schools 
and participate in the education given 


| therein. 


Mr. ACLAND said, it would be easy 
to accomplish what was wished. It had 
been shown that the conduct of a perfect 
school for the upper, lower, and lower- 
middle class would cost £300 a year, and 
it was not much to ask that this should 
be paid out of the magnificent sum of 
£20,000 at the disposal of the country for 
educational purposes. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, that, so far as 
Winchester College was concerned, any 


| boy could obtain admission, no matter 


what his social position, provided he could 
pass a competitive examination. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Consolidation and Amendment 
of existing Statutes and Regulations). 
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Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the clause 
would give the new governing body and 
the Commissioners the power to consoli- 
date and amend statutes enforced, whether 
by Act of Parliament, charter, or other 
instrument ; and he wished to point out 
that, taken in conjunction with Clause 20, 
avery novel precedent would thereby be 
set, by which an unknown number of 
Acts of Parliament might be repealed by 
Order in Council, merely on condition that 
the scheme for doing so was laid before 
Parliament for a certain time, without the 
attention of Parliament being necessarily 
called to it. He also wished to remind 
the Committee that the Bill provided no 
compensation for the rights of which the 
lower, middle, and labouring classes were 
about to be deprived. 


Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 8 to 11 agreed to. 

Clause 12 (General Power to make Re- 
gulatiqns). 

Sm HARRY VERNEY moved, in 


page 7, line 11, after “ given,” to insert | 


“and whether it is desirable that the Head 
master should keep a boarding house.” 

Mr. NEATE said, he entirely agreed 
with the Amendment. 


Mr. WALPOLE opposed the Amend- | 
ment as being incongruous with the lan.- | 


guage and general structure of the clause. 

Mr. ACLAND, having been in the 
Head master’s house at Harrow, bore tes- 
timony to the advantage arising from Head 
masters keeping boarding houses. 


Sin HARRY VERNEY said, he would | 


withdraw his Amendment. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Appointment of Masters). 
Coronet SYKES complained that the 


physical sciences are not more extensively 


taught in our public schools. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 14 (Scheme for Harrow and 
Rugby). 


Mr. KARSLAKE rose to move the | 


omission of the words relating to Harrow, 
in accordauce with which the governing 
body of that School would be empowered 
to submit to the Commissioners a scheme 


for appropriating a suitable part of the | 


revenues of the foundation te the promo- 


tion of education within the parish of | 
Harrow, in the shape, if deemed expe- | 
dient, of providing for the maintenance of | 
'with the view of getting a cheap high- 
|class education for their sons, although 


a separate school. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman contended that it was contrary 
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|to law that the revenues which had been 
‘appropriated by John Lyon for the foun- 
\dation of a grammar school should be 
| diverted to a totally distinct purpose; and 
he entirely concurred with those who 
thought it desirable that those great foun- 
dations should be made as far as possible 
available for middle-class education ; but 
‘then the combined effect of the 6th and 
10th clauses would, in his opinion, do all 
that was necessary in that respect. Let 
everything be done to ameliorate those 
| foundations and to extend their objects ; 
but it was not right to take a school such 
}as John Lyon founded and cut it into two, 
thereby departing from the intention of 
the founder. In making these observa- 
| tions, he believed that he expressed the 
| opinions of the inhabitants of the locality. 
| He had here a letter of the Vicar of Har- 
row, who coincided in the views of those 
| who wished to see Harrow School modified 
|to meet the requirements of the time, 
| having a lower form, with power to the 
| pupils of that form to rise to the higher 
ranks of the School, but who did not desire 
to see a lower school established separate 
,from the present School. If once the 
| House adopted the principle that they 
might entirely upset the intentions of the 
founders it would be impossible to say 
where they could stop. He entreated hon. 
Members to be merciful to Harrow School, 
which certainly had a fair claim to the 
sympathy of both sides of the House, 
having educated.a great number of Mem- 
bers, and among them two Prime Minis- 
ters. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
concluded by moving in page 8, line 18, 
to leave out from commencement to line 
| 41, relating to Harrow School, and make 
the formal alterations consequent on leav- 
ing out such part of clause. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he believed the 
fact to be that, as regarded Harrow, no 
tradesman or farmer there had sent his 
son to that School fer thirty years. The 
object of the clause was not to take away 
the educational privileges of the lower 
classes, of which they at present did not 
take advantage, but to give them a school 
better suited to their station in life, and 
which would be better adapted to their 
educational wants. Under the present 
law, the privileges of Harrow were consi- 
derably abused. Parents who were not 
connected with the locality went to Har- 
row and located themselves there solely 
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they were perfectly able to pay in full for 
that education. The clause was designed 
to mitigate that evil, and by way of com- 
pensation to the lower classes it was pro- 
posed to establish another school for them. 


There was great difficulty in combining | 


a day school with boarding, and the system 
was not found to be in accordance with 
the best interests of the school. 
jection raised to the alteration proposed 
by the tradespeople of Harrow and Rugby 


was contained in the last words of the | 


memorial referred to by the hon. and 
learned Member— it would tend to the 
depreciation of their property ; in other 
words, they were afraid their houses would 


not let so well if there was not this migra- | 
tion from London to obtain a gratuitous | 


education. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he had | 


possessed the advantage of having been 
what John Lyon had termed a “‘ foreigner ”’ 
at Harrow, and he was inclined to think 
that the views of his hon. and learned 


Friend the Member for Colchester and those | 
of his right hon. Friend the Member for | 


London were not so incompatible. On 


the one side was the undoubted fact that | 
John Lyon had intended his foundation | 


primarily for the inhabitants of Harrow 
itself; and, on the other, the fact that 


those educational advantages were abused | 


by reason of the cause just mentioned, 
Harrow having, in consequence of im- 
proved 


Railway — for some time past laboured 


under what was the misfortune in one | 


point of view and the advantage in an- 
other of having virtually become a suburb 
of London. Building operations had gone 


oh extensively at Harrow; part of the} 


advantage being the cheaper education 


which John Lyon’s foundation afforded to | 


residents. To call that a gratuitous edu- 


cation was an exaggeration ; for, although | 
the Head master’s fee was excused, the | 


payment to the tutor continued; but it 
was certainly cheaper, and it was taken 


advantage of by many who ought to blush | 


for shame. Still there were poor gentle- 
folk—widows and others of very limited 
means—who in the exercise of the highest 
common sense, amounting almost to a 
Christian virtue, went to Harrow in order 
to send their children to the School. It 


was difficult to draw the line; and each | 


case must be dealt with for itself. Again, 
there was the case of the tradespeople, 
who looked to Lyon’s foundation as a 
Mr. Goschen 
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| means of obtaining a commercial educa- 
tion, and, at the same time, to not losing 
| the prestige of their connection with the 
| old and famous School. He could not say 
that John Lyon would not have sympa- 
thized with their appeal. The promoters 
of the clause argued that the people who 
so went to live at Harrow were not its 
genuine inhabitants. But is it certain 
that Lyon himself would not have hailed 
the material improvement and enlargement 
of the town as a result of his foundation? 
It is certain that he left the larger portion 
| of his property to mend the roads between 
Harrow and London, and unfortunately 
only a driblet to the School itself. There 
was something to be said on this side of 
the case, and there was also something to 
| be advanced on the other side, which had 
been brought forward by the hon. and 
learned Member for Colchester (Mr. 
Karslake). Looking at the matter in all 
its lights, he would not say that the pre- 
'sent use of John Lyon’s benefactign was 
such as he himself would have repudiated, 
though it was to be deplored that boys 
were sent to Harrow who could afford to 
pay the fees of the Head master but did 
not do so. Generally, then, he thought it 
was a case, not for an inflexible regulation 
such as the clause proposed, but for in- 
vesting the Head master with wide dis- 
| cretionary powers. He was as anxious as 
| anyone to see the lower ‘‘ English ’’ school 
well established; but he thought that it 
ought to be a subsidiary portion of the great 
foundation and not a smaller and indepen- 
dent one. This end would be attained 
by the Amendment of his hon. and learned 
Friend, and in a still more compendious 
way by that of the hon. Viscount the 
Member for Middlesex. For his own part, 
} he thought the best way out of the diffi- 
culty would be to establish minor or 
commercial forms, and to give the Head 
master the absolute discretion of sending 
the town boys either to the higher or the 
lower forms, according to the facts of each 
application. He thought, moreover, that 
power should be given to the Head 
master to admit the sons of decayed gen- 
tlemen to the higher class education should 
he deem it prudent or desirable that such 
should be done. This would, of course, 
test the bond fides of each case; for the 
master could refuse the benefits of the 
cheaper classical education whenever the 
| parent was clearly capable of paying the 
| ordinary fees, while the meritorious poor 
| boys could be let in. It would, at the 
| 
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same time, quite silence the sentimental | retired officers and others, who sent their 
grievance which, backed as it was by a/!sons to the School and watched over its 


clause for substantial advantages, might | 


otherwise become troublesome. Moreover, 
the claim as it stood had the disadvantage 
of making the master of the proposed new 
school independent of the Head master of 
the old one. It required but little know- 
ledge of human nature to see how likely 
this would be to create jealousy and dis- 
putation. On the whole, then, he would 
advise the promoters to withdraw the 
clause, and see if some arrangement could 
not be reached. The question could be 
brought up again on the Report. 

Mu. AYRTON said, that the real question 
was, whether the endowments should be 
allowed to be kept for the wealthier classes 
of society, or not, and whether children 
of the poor should be deprived of the edu- 
cation intended by the founder? Then 
came the question, how the clause affected 
a large class of persons who did not wish 
their sons to have a high classical educa- 
tion; but who were nevertheless reluctant 
to give up any privileges they had at pre- 
sent? He could not understand why the 
operation of the clause should be confined 
to Harrow and Rugby. If they were to 


social welfare, and it enabled poor boys of 
talent to rise to a higher position. He 


|hoped, therefore, that Rugby would be 


included in the Amendment, as the case 
was stronger even than that of Harrow. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, he 
believed the inhabitants of these towns 
greatly prized the privileges they at pre- 
sent possessed, and thought the Committee 
should hesitate to curtail them. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE re- 
marked, that if the clause were omitted 
the Commissioners, or the new governing 
body, would have ample powers, under 
previous clauses, to proceed in the way 
directed by it. The only object of the 


clause was to give them precise directions, 
|instead of leaving the matter to their dis- 


cretion. The Public School Commissioners 
recommended that, in consideration of the 


' change of circumstances, the exclusive pri- 


vileges enjoyed by the residents of Harrow 
and Rugby should be curtailed, and that, 
as some compensation, provision should be 
made for their benefit. Now, their recom- 


' mendations had been embodied in the Bill 


finally dispose of the funds of the founders | 


they ought to have regard to the rights of 
the boys in the district. It appeared to 
him that the clause was intended to re- 
strict the advantages of the schools to the 
wealthier classes. The proper mode of 
treating the clause was to make it not 
special, but general, so that some part, at 
least, of the endowments might be made 
available for the benefit of all classes of 
society living in the neighbourhood of the 
schools. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was anx- 
ious that Rugby should be included in the 


Amendment of the hon. and learned Mem- | 


ber for Colchester (Mr. Karslake). 
founder of Rugby, Lawrence Sheriff, in- 
tended that all classes of persons in and 
around Rugby should participate in the 
benefits of the School, and by his will ex- 
pressly provided against the separation of 
classes. The sons of the poor of Rugby 
had frequently risen to eminence in conse- 
quence of the education they had received 
at the School; and the inhabitants of that 
town joined in the prayers of the people 
of Harrow that their children might not 


The | 


with the intention of benefiting this class ; 
but as it appeared that they not only were 
not grateful for it, but were inclined to 
oppose it, he thought the wisest course 
would be to abstain, on this as on other 
points, from giving precise directions, and 
to intrust the Commissioners and new go- 
verning bodies with wide powers. It 
would then be open to them to consult the 
inhabitants of these places, and ascertain 
what was the best and most acceptable 
scheme. A noble Lord opposite (Viscount 
Enfield) had suggested a lower, instead of 
a separate school, and this raised a very 
important question; but he doubted whe- 
ther it could be so well considered by Par- 
liament as by the Commissioners. He 
would suggest, therefore, that the early 
part of the clause should be withdrawn or 
negatived, retaining the proviso at the end 


, for the preservation of the rights of per- 


' 


be deprived of the advantages to be ob- 


tained at that School. The present system 
avoided the separation of classes; it en- 


sons now living. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE, as a representa- 
tive of the county in which Harrow was 
situate, thought the suggestion just made 
by the right hon. Gentleman eminently 
satisfactory. The clause was introduced 
for the benefit of the tradesmen of Harrow, 
but they did not like it, and said they did 
not want it. 

Mx. Serseant GASELEE said, he was 


couraged the settlement in the town of | opposed to all restrictions. 
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Viscount ENFIELD said, that the pro- | better to propose them ; but it would be 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman (Sir | invidious and almost dangerous to discuss 
Stafford Northcote) would be eminently | the names now proposed one after the 
satisfactory to the inhabitants of Harrow. | other. There were Gentlemen on the Com. 








Mr. KARSLAKE said, that there was 
a decided objection on the part of the in- 
habitants of Harrow to the establishment 
of a new schocl. He had no objection to | 
withdraw his Amendment in favour of the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman. 


Clause, as amended, added to the Bill. 


Clause 15 (Saving of Rights). 

Mr. ACLAND said, he would be glad 
to hear from the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Walpole) that the Commissioners 
would have power to establish subordinate 
schools. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, 
then give an off-hand opinion in answer to 
the question. 


Clause added to the Bill. 


Clause 16 (Appointment of Commis- | 


sioners). 
Mr. Serseant GASELEE moved that 


the clause be postponed. There were cer- | 


tain Gentlemen who were upon every 
Commission, 
wanted. 

Mr. AYRTON wished to know whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman was pre- 
pared to insert any other names ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
it might happen that one of the Ge ntlemen 
nominated might not like to serve; but it | 
was not thought desirable at present to 
propose any additional names. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that 


represented the views of a great number 


of persons on education, and it was de-| 
sirable to have the right hon. Gentleman | 


on the Commission. 


Mr. LOWE said, he was much obliged 


to the hon. Gentleman for the compliment, 
but he would much rather be excused. 
Mr. Senseant GASELEE suggested 
that perhaps the right hon. Gentleman 
did not like the Gentlemen with whom he 


would be associated. Perhaps if the Com- | 


mittee put in the names of some of the 
same kidney he might accept. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he hoped the hon. | 
and learned Member w ho moved the post- | 
ponement of the clause (Mr. Serjeant | 
Gaselee) would not press his Motion, be- | 
cause the Committee would not thereby | 
get an inch nearer. If it were thought} 


necessary to add other names it would be 
Mr. 


Serjeant Gaselee 


he could not | 


and a little change was) 


the } 
right hon. Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe) | 


|mission who represented science, as well 
as the public schools. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE regretted that the 
right hon. Member for Calne declined to 
serve on the Commission, because he spoke 
| real sound common sense on the subject of 
| education, and would put an end to that 
| system of teaching nothing but Latin and 

Greek, which made such ignoramuses of 
) them all. 

Mr. KARSLAKE suggested the name 

of the junior Member for Cambridge Uni- 

| versity (Mr. Beresford Hope) as an acqui- 
sition to the Commission. 

Carrain VIVIAN agreed that it would 
| be desirable to postpone the clause until 
| another day. 

Mr. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT thought 
they were merely wasting time by that 
discussion. 

Mr. POWELL supported the Commis- 
sion proposed in the Bill, as being consti- 
tuted in a wise and liberal spirit. 

Mr. DARBY-GRIFFITH objected to 
the practice of leaving measures to be car- 
ried into effect by Commissioners. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that as no Notice 
had been given of any Amendment in that 
| clause, it was hardly possible to discuss 
| the propriety of any alteration in it with- 
| out having some specific proposition brought 

!before them. He thought the body of 
| Commissioners proposed by the Bill would 
meet with the general concurrence of the 
House and the country. If, however, the 
composition of the Commission as proposed 
was not deemed satisfactory by any hon, 
Gentleman, it seemed to him that any 
Amendment had better be brought for- 

ward after Notice. He would venture to 
suggest that they should pass the clause, 
‘and if anybody had any name which it 

was thought desirable to add to the Com- 

| mission it might be properly considered on 
the Report. 

Mr. AYRTON said, it would place 

Members of that House in an invidious 
| position if the duty of proposing names 
were thrown upon them. The duty pro- 
perly devolved upon the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite of proposing names which 
might be deemed on the whole satisfac- 
tory. The first name contained in the 
clause was that of the Archbishop of 
York, who was chosen, he supposed, to 
| preserve inviolable the Church of England 


| 
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character of the schools, which no doubt 
he would do with all the zeal and dignity 
that belonged to his character and his sa- 
cred calling. Then, the second name was 
that of the Marquess of Salisbury, a party 
man of such strong Conservatism that he 
would not associate with the present Go- 
vernment on account of its Liberal ten- 
dencies. If, however, the Government 
acted fairly they would have also added | 
the name of some eminent Member of the 
other House who was known and admired 
for his Liberal views. The nomination of 
one Gentleman from each side of the House 
of Commons was a fair selection as far as | 
that House was concerned; but it was the | 
duty of the right hon. Gentleman himself | 
to re-consider that matter, and to propose | 
a name or names. 

Mr. ACLAND thought that no sub- | 
stantial objection had been urged against 
the composition of the Commission, and | 
hoped the Committee would support the | 
Government in the proposal which they 
made. 

Me. GLADSTONE expressed his con- 
currence with the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) 
in the opinion that it was not desirable an 
individual Member of the House should 
take upon himself the responsibility of 
naming a Gentleman to be placed upon 
the Commission; because what they had to 
look at was not merely the qualities and | 
characteristics of an individual considered 
alone but the manner in which he entered 
into the composition of the Bill as a whole. 
It was only the framers of the Bill who 
could, he thought, take the initiative in | 
that respect with advantage. He therefore 
was opposed to any vague postponement of | 
the clause, which could lead to no practi- 
cal good, and which might have the effect, 
at this period of the Session, of preventing 
the passing of a measure which, it must | 
be admitted, would on the whole accom- | 
plish a very great and important change. 
The Commission was not, so far as he 
could see, in any way open to the charge 
of having been constituted with anything 
like palpable unfairness ; and he should, 
under these circumstances, give his sup- 
port to the proposal of the Government. 
The political element seemed to be fairly 
balanced. 








Mr. Serszeant GASELEE argued in| 
favour of the postponement of the clause 
in order that the composition of the Com- | 
mission might be more fully discussed. | 
He should like to know how many of | 


{ 
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those Gentlemen whose names were pro- 
posed as members of it were remarkable 
for their Ritualistic tendencies. He did 
not see that the Noblemen and Gentlemen 
named in the Bill were more fit to perform 
the office of Commissioners than many 
others who could be named. 


Question put, “ That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill.”’ ~ 
The Committee divided: — Ayes 140 ; 


for a Commission. 


| Noes 2: Majority 138. 


House resumed. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


ARMY RESERVE, 
MOTION FOR A COMMISSION. 


Lorp ELCHO rose to move the follow- 
ing Resolution— 

‘* That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire 
into and report upon our Military Organization, 
in so far as it relates to the establishment of a 
sufficient and economical Army of Reserve, and 
the means it offers of speedy and efficient expan- 
sion to meet the requirements of war, more espe- 
cially for home defence.” 

The noble’Lord said that he offered no 
apology for bringing the subject before the 
House, because he considered it to be one 
of very great importance; but he hoped 
that the imperfect manner in which it 
would be brought forward would not pre- 
vent it from receiving from the House and 


‘the country that attention which it me- 


rited. At present all Europe was engaged 
in re-organizing its military power in the 
most efficient and economical manner. 
Prussia set the example; Austria was not 
slow to follow in the footsteps of her suc- 
cessful rival, examining the cause of the 


| Prussian successes, and placing her army 


on a sounder footing: France, the jealous 
neighbour and rival of Prussia, had like- 
wise endeavoured to trace this cause, and 
nearly the whole of the winter had been 
employed by the French Chamber in dis- 
cussing the amendment of the military 
law. Whether those nations were thus 
engaged for defensive or for aggressive 
purposes he did not pretend to say. Un- 
questionably, if they looked at the lan- 


| guage used in the French Chamber as to 


the necessity that France should maintain 


‘her legitimate influence in Europe, and 


should therefore have a large standing 
army, the impression left on one’s mind 
was that the French people intended, as 
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the phrase was, that no gun should be 
fired in Europe without the consent of the 
Tuileries. One could not help feeling that 
the re-organization of the French army 
might lead to aggressive tendencies on the 
part of that people. But England, too, 
had of late years been re-organizing her 
military forces. No one could pretend 
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that in so doing we were actuated by any | 
|ment—a contingent which since 1818 had 


aggressive intentions. We were satisfied 
with our legitimate influence in Europe; 


we had no frontiers to rectify ; and our | 
re-organization was solely in the interests | 


of peace and for national defence. No 
complaint then could be made by any other 
Power of our attempts at re-organization, 
and he believed that such a re-organization 


was much needed. Remembering that our | 


Estimates were £15,000,000, and remem- 
bering on the other hand what we had to 
show for that expenditure, he was inclined 
to think that our military machine was not 
as efficient as it might be or as economical 
as it ought to be. In this belief he asked 
for a Royal Commission, because he main- 
tained that whatever might be the industry 
and ability of the right hon. Gentlemen or 
noble Lords who had held, or might in 
future hold, Office as Secretary of State 
for War, it was not possible that they, 
with their multifarious Parliamentary and 
departmental duties, could take this ma- 
chine to pieces, oil it, change some of ita 
parts, and put it properly together again. 
He did not believe that we required any 


new laws, but simply proper, judicious, | 
courageous changes in existing laws and 
|down by the Peace of Tilsit to have no 


our existing system. These changes, how- 
ever, were such that possibly no Minister 
might have the courage to propose, and 


no Parliament the courage to adopt them, | 


unless fortified by the opinion of a Royal 
Commission of independent and able men, 
and it was on this ground that he proposed 
the appointment of such a body. Having 
premised thus much, he would now state 
in detail the grounds on which he made 
this Motion, taking the standard of foreign 
armies as that by which to judge our own 
military organization. The main ground 
lay in the amount of our Estimates, and 
the small number of men we had to show 
for the money. In the debate in the 
French Chamber it was stated that at 
the present day Russia was capable of 


bringing into the field 1,600,000 men ; | 


Austria, 1,200,000; and Italy, 900,000. 
Passing by these Powers, however, he 
would take the standard of other Powers 
nearer home. In France, as all knew, 
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|made up from the other districts. 
| was under the old system. 





1944 


|the system was one of conscription. At 
the age of twenty every male became 
jliable to serve, but only a certain pro- 
|portion of the whole population was 
|taken. The males arriving at maturity 
‘annually in France were 230,000 out of 
a population of 39,000,000. The num- 
ber taken in France depended upon the 
annual contingent fixed by the Govern- 


Sor a Commission. 


varied from 40,000 in time of peace to 
140,000 during the Crimean war. This 
had given a minimum force of 400,000 
men, and a maximum of somewhere about 
600,000 men, with a reserve of 209,000. 
Probably there ought to be rather more ; 
but out of the thirty-seven communes of 
France there was one which did not pro- 
duce the number required, and it was not 
This 
The new one 
would give 800,000 men in the First Class 
and Reserve, and 400,000 National Garde 
Mobile, making altogether 1,200,000 men. 
Now, what was the cost of the French army? 
M. Jules Simon calculated that 400,000 
soldiers in France cost 360,000,000Ff., 
equal to £14,400,000. As to Prussia, she 


‘showed more than any other nation in the 


world the power that was obtained by 
successful military organization resting 
upon a national basis. The Prussian 
system called on every man of twenty to 


|serve, unless he were exempted for some 


cause, and the exemptions were not nu- 
merous. The result of this system was 
that though, after Jena, Prussia was bound 


more than 42,000 men, when war broke 
out in 1813 she appeared in the field with 
an army of 132,000 men and 200 guns, 
while after the battle of Dresden she had 
250,000 men and 400 guns. This was 
with a population of 5,000,000; and in 
1866, with a population of 20,000,000, 
within three weeks of the breaking out of 
war, Prussia appeared in the field with 
400,000 men in their first line, and 900 
guns, with reserves which, taken with 
the first line, amounted altogether to 
717,000 men. What was now the posi- 
tion of Prussia, or rather of Northern 
Germany, as a military power? Her 
forees were so organized that 1,360,000 
men could be brought into the field; 
and the proportion of young men who 
came to maturity at twenty in Prussia 
was much greater than in France. In 
this country we had a population of 
about 30,000,000. The number of men 
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yoted this year by Parliament was | the troops extended over a fortnight, and 
203,157, and the reserves numbered | they did not know on the one day where 
$29,000, making a total of 532,157. De- | they were to meet the next morning. On 
ducting from a total of £15,455,400, the } one occasion he was near a regiment when 
cost of the army serving in India, and |the bugle sounded to stop work for the 
the cost of the Indian depot in England, |day, and he inquired, ‘‘ Where are you 
and taking the cost of transport for the | going to sleep?’ from an officer, who 
army from the Navy Estimates, and of | pointed to the ground, and said, ‘‘ There.” 
stores for the Navy from the Army Esti- |In war material, transport, commissariat, 
mates, and deducting also, from the total | medical department, and stores of every 
named £1,250,000 for pensions, so as to | description, each division was complete, 
give a fair standard of comparison with and each had the same officers and staff in 
foreign armies, he arrived at the conclu- time of peace that it would command in 
sion that the 128,000 men in our regular | time of war. He remembered reading 
army cost £11,310,400, while in France | accounts of the campain in 1866, in which 
the estimated cost of 400,000 men was occurred the names of the officers he had 
£14,000,000 ; and in Prussia, according | seen at Cologne in 1863. Colonel Reilly, 
to Colonel Reilly, 217,000 men cost | from whose book he had drawn much in- 
£6,545,944. The House would readily | formation, described Prussian organization 
perceive the great difference there was | in these terms— 
between the English and the foreign Esti- | « The Prussian army rests upon a system where 
mates. It appeared that, man for man, | the whole nation is accustomed to arms, and 
our soldiers cost—a Regular £90, a Mi- | moderately disciplined, and where, in time of 
litiaman £11 10s., a Yeomanry soldier £6 —- mg oy — a ,- staff, 
- f Ms eep u ne departments formin 2@ ma- 
or £7, _and a Volunteer £3 10s. This chinery a the army camaials in all details ; and 
calculation was based on the Estimate of | opportunities are given to all of gaining such 
£15,455,400 for the whole army; and, | knowledge of their professioual duties that when 
making the deductions and allowances he | war comes the army and its departments can be 
had enumerated, he arrived at £11,310,400 | expanded with confidence in their efficiency.” 
as the cost of our 128,000 Regulars. | Was our state of preparation, as regards 
Coming to organization, every one knew | military organization, at all comparable 
that in France that was complete. The | with that of Prussia or France? Was our 
army was composed of great divisions, | organization such that when war came, 
each complete in itself. The Invalides ‘the army and its departments can be 
was being converted into an arsenal in | expanded with confidence in their effici- 
the centre of Paris, with equipment for | ency?’ Unquestionably, in England there 
200,000 men; and such was the power of | had been very great improvement in the 
contraction and expansion that 100,000 | state of our military organization. Before 
men could be summoned to the ranks and | the Crimean War we had a small available 
sent back again in a fortnight. There were, | army, but we bad no Militia and no Volun- 
therefore, complete efficiency, and com- teers, and but twelve guns equipped. It 
plete power of expansion ; but the power | was really astonishing that the nation 
of expansion and contraction was greater | should have been allowed to fall asleep as 
in Prussia than in any other country. | it were, and to remain in the defenceless 
Within three weeks of the breaking out) condition it was. Now, we were armed, 
of the war in 1866 Prussia put on the, but were we sufficiently organized? He 
field 400,000 men and 900 guns, ready | did not pretend to say that much had not 
in every respect; and these men as we | been done, and that we were not in an 
knew, marched from Berlin to the gates | improved position; but would anyone say 
of Vienna. That efficiency in time of! that our military organization was satis- 
war was, after all, the result of steady | factory, that our departmental and staff 
preparation and organization in time of | arrangements were all that could be de- 
peace. But the Prussians in time of peace | sired; and that our transport, commis- 
practised war, for being at Cologne with | sariat, medical stores, and camp equipage 
Lord Clyde in 1863, he found the opera- | were sufficient for the army, including the 
tions of war going on. They saw about) Reserves? Much had been said lately as 
50,000 or 60,000 men under arms, and di-| to the organization of our Volunteers, 
vided into two bodies, each body being in| which was described by a high military 
itself complete with the general and staff | authority as a sham; but he contended 
ready for a campaign. The manoouvres of/ that it was not more a sham than the 
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organization of our Militia or Yeomanry, 
because the organization of the army was 
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Our present system of recruit- 


for a Commission. 


|ing was in force; and yet the Secretary 


supposed to be sufficient, as regarded staff | 


and departmental arrangements, for the 
Militia and the Yeomanry as well as the 
Volunteers. To give the House an idea 
how utterly inadequate the staff alone was, 
although it was larger in proportion than 
that of any other army for the purpose it 
pretended to serve, he might mention that 
the staff requisite for the Volunteers alone 
would number 700, This was the calcu- 
lation made by Colonel Erskine before he 
left the War Office; and would any man 
pretend to say that the staff of the army 
was sufficient for all that was required if 
we were suddenly called upon to put our- 
selves in a state of defence? ‘Would any 
one say that the commissariat, transport, 
camp equipage, and other departments, 
which were quite as essential as men to 
the army, were capable of immediate and 
ready expansion within three weeks or a 
month? Whenever war came it would 
come suddenly, and the advantage would 
be with nations that were so prepared. 
Would anyone say that within a month 
our staff and departmental arrangements 
could be put in all respects upon such a 
footing as it would be necessary to guaran- 
tee in case of war? It was on these 
grounds he asked for— 


**A Royal Commission to inquire into and 
report upon our Military Organization, in so far 
as it relates to the establishment of a sufficient 
and economical Army of Reserve, and the means 
it offers of a speedy and efficient expansion to 
meet the requirements of war, more especially for 
home defence.” 


Iie wanted to know whether it was the 
opinion of his right hon. Friend that our 
present system offered the means of such 
an expansion. He (Lord Elcho) did not 
believe any answer on this subject could 
be satisfactory which was not preceded by 
a searching inquiry. But to return to the 
question of the men. He confessed him- 
self he did not trust our system of recruit- 
ing which was at present in force ; still 
less did he trust to our Reserve system. 
He asked whether this latter system 
worked as well as the House would wish 
—as they would all wish? He was in- 
clined to think that a good deal more was 
required. Now, he distrusted our system 


of recruiting, because he did not think it | 


would bear the strain of the requirements 
which war would bring. What had oc- 


curred when the Crimean War broke out? | 
We were then 27,000,000 or 28,000,000 | 


Lord Eleho 


of State for War was obliged to come down 
to the House of Commons with what he 
called a ‘‘ Foreign Enlistment Bill.” We, 
with our 28,000,000 of people were so re. 
markably organized, or rather disorganized, 


‘that we had to go to the people of other 


( 


Bill? 


countries and ask them to fight our battles, 
Parliament felt then as it felt nuw that 
such a thing was not creditable to this 
country. What was the result of that 
Two foreign legions were proposed. 
One, the Italian, failed; the other, the 
German, made very excellent soldiers, 
We were at that time obliged to ask the 
Militia regiments for extraordinary service, 
A Militiaregiment—that commanded bythe 
right hon, and gallant Gentlemen the Mem- 
ber for North Lancashire (Colonel Wilson- 
Patten)—did duty in Malta and Gibraltar. 
More than that, we had to avail ourselves 
of the services of a regiment from one of 
the colonies; and Lord Hardinge, though 
most unwillingly, allowed Colonel Somerset 
who had sold out to come-in again because 
he brought with him three regiments. But 
let the House look at what was the state 
of our army at the close of the Crimean 
War, notwithstanding all those adventi- 
tious aids. On the Ist of April, 1856, the 
numbers stood thus— voted, 219,308; 
serving, 180,464; deficiency, 38,844. He 
would now call attention to our systems of 
organization. When we were at war 
abroad he believed that England had never 
brought more than 45,000 men in line; 
and we had from the Commission on Re- 
cruiting the belief expressed that the ut- 
most possible force of regular troops we 
could have in line at home was 40,000. 
Compare that with the state of things in 
the time of Elizabeth. At that period, 
with a population of 3,000,000, no fewer 
than 177,000 men could have been put in 
the field, all thoroughly organized, and 
with so complete a transport that they car- 
ried even the necessary horseshoes and 
nails. Our system of recruiting which had 
failed in war had failed in peace also; be- 
cause the Royal Commission appointed on 
this subject a year or two ago made sundry 
recomendations, which resulted in the 
scheme of his right hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Huntingdon (General Peel), 
by which an increase of 2d. a day was given 
to both the army and the Militia. Con- 
currently with that increase there had been 
an increase in the recruiting for the army 
and the Militia. [Sir Jonn Paxrneton : 
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Hear |} His right hon. Friend cheered | that in bringing this Motion before the 
him; but he did not think he could be House he wished to set aside the Militia 
prepared to assert that the whole of that | and to bringthe Volunteers more prominent- 
good result was due to the Government. ly forward. He presumed, therefore, that 
Unquestionably the increase of pay had had , such an impression existed somewhere, 
its effect ; but concurrently with the in- | but he must say for himself that he re- 
crease in recruiting there had been a period garded the Militia as the backbone of our 
of distress and stagnation of trade. The | military system. He thought that every 
class from which recruits came was affected | effort ought to be made to strengthen the 
by that state of circumstances, and, there- Militia and bind it up with the army and 
fore, one could not say how much of the | the Volunteers. But, unquestionably there 
increase in the recruiting was due to the did exist on the part of the Militia a feel- 
increase of 2d. in the pay, and how much ing that of late years the public laid less 











to the stagnation in trade. 
and gallant Friend the Member for Hunt- 
ingdon before he left Office proposed what 
he called a scheme of Army Reserve, and 
that proposal was being carried out by his 
successor in Office, the present Secretary of 
State for War. He observed that the 
right hon. and gallant General (General 
Peel) shook his head; and no doubt he 
would be able to show in what respects his 
scheme was not being carried out. The 
impression entertained by himself and 


others was, however, that the present Se- | 


His right hon. | stress on the value of their assistance, and 


that they received less consideration than 
they deserved. As one of the public he must 


say he did not believe that to be the case, 


The difference of feeling arose from this, 
that the Militia were drilled at Aldershot 
or in the country away from London and 
other large towns, and did not therefore 
appear so prominently before the public, 
and that consequently they could not draw 
a comparison of the nature of their ser- 
vices as they could if they were brought 
together in large bodies like the Volun- 


cretary for War was endeavouring to give | teers, who were collected in large towns, 


effect to the plan of his right hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Hunting- 
don. He was not going to enter into de- 
tails on this subject ; but he believed he 
was correct in stating that the intention of 
his right hon. and gallant Friend was to 
have in reserve 50,000 men, who, in case 
of emergency, should be at the disposal of 
the Commander-in-Chief. His right hon. 
and gallant Friend did not, perhaps, think 
that a sufficient Army of Reserve; but when 
he entered Office he found none at all, be- 
cause the system of Reserve attempted by 
Lord Herbert had proved a signal failure. 
The Army of Reserve under that system had 
become a standing joke. But how, at the 
present moment, stood our Army of Reserve, 
which was to have amounted to 50,000? 
It consisted of two branches—of men who 
had retired from the army without having 
completed their full term of service and of 
men who had served in the Militia. At 
the present moment we had of the former 
2,900 and of the latter 2,006, giving a 
total of 4,906 for our whole Army of Re- 
serve. He thought it very questionable 
whether this system of a Militia Army of 
Reserve would work as well as they all 
wished it might work. The Militia Army 
of Reserve depended entirely on the feeling 
with regard to it existing in the Militia. 
He had been told on the previous day by a 


of our military system. 





Militia officer the impression abroad as 


and who came prominently before the 
public. So far, therefore, as the Militia 
were concerned they were under a false 
impression with reference to the opinion 
of the public. He spoke not as a Volun- 
teer, but as one of the public, when he 
said that the Militia were the backbone 
[** Hear !”] The 
cheers of hon. Members indicated that 
such was the feeling of the House of 
Commons. The Militia officer to whom 
he had just alluded, and who had been 
introduced to him as a gentleman who 


‘had given great attention to the question, 


assured him as the result of communica- 
tions with his brother officers that the 
Militia Reserve system was not looked upon 
favourably by Militia officers. It appeared 
that out of three regiments of Militia 
which had just completed their drill— 
the Ist Surrey, the Oxfordshire, and the 
Hampshire—only eight men offered them- 
selves for the Army of Reserve. These 
belonged to the Ist Surrey, and only three 
of them were attested. The Oxfordshire 
regiment did not produce a single re- 
cruit, neither did the Hampshire; and 
the reason assigned for this remarkable 
circumstance was that the men did not 
like to serve without their officers; the 
men asked were their officers going too, 
and when they found such was not the 
case, they determined to stop where they 
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were. In the course of conversation the | what was wanted was some sufficient in. 
other day respecting the present Motion, | ducement to the officers to work hard and 
Lord Norreys, who commanded a Berkshire | learn their duty. There was no reason, 
battalion, expressed an opinion that this |for instance, why honorary army rank 
Act would not work, and, having been | should not be given to all Militia officers 
requested to do so, put his views upon | Who would undertake to attach themselves 
paper in the following shape :— ' toa regiment of the Line for three months, 

«I do not think the Militia has prestige enough | @nd obtain a certificate of competency, 
to attract desirable men as officers. I also think | which rank they should be allowed to re. 
that the Army Reserve Act will increase the tain on retiring after ten years’ service, 
difficulty of getting subalterns ; as it is most un- | Thig honorary “rank, while it would not 


popular among the officers, who feel slighted at . epasinnst 
being required to command men liable for active derogate in any way from the status of 
service themselves, and not being allowed to ac- | the Regulars, would materially enhance the 


company them. I consider that it has increased | position of Militia officers in their own 
the feeling among them that they are but drill | estimation. Upon the whole, therefore, 
sergeants for the army. To improve the efficiency | jooking at the question as it affected the 
of the force 1 think it will be necessary to give at the neesmut b f depart 

it prestige ; and, believing as I do that but few | ®?™MY, at the present number of departures 
men will be induced to join the Army Reserve in- | and re-enlistments, and at the poor state 
dividually—though if asked by regiments to volun- | of the existing Reserve there was abundant 
teer on the same terms to serve with their officers ground, he contended, for the issue of a 


they would do so—I would suggest that instead of | Commission. But, again, there was another 
asking a percentage of men of each regiment to b } nn annul he Vol 
volunteer on these terms, the same percentage of , branch of the ——— the Volunteers. 
regiments selected from those most efficient should | Upon the Volunteer Vote it had been his 
be asked to volunteer on the same terms, to serve | duty to call the attention of the Secretary 
= rr tae een ann -— — case /of State for War to the fact that com- 
of war ; that the iments shou e@ very | ri ena 

strictly inspected every year; that all members mittees of officers _— nting the force 
of the permanent staff not thoroughly efficient be from all parts: of the kingdom had come 
draughted ; that all officers be required to satisfy | to the conclusion that the Parliamentary 
the inspecting officer of their thorough knowledge Capitation Grant was insufficient to keep 
of their duties; and that their annual period of up the force at its present strength. His 


training be extended to fifty-six days, it being |. a : me : 
clearly understood that no Militia officer serving | right hon. Friend, in reply, said he had 


in the field has any claim to any army appoint- consulted other officers, who seemed to be 
ment when his regiment returns to a disembodied | of a different opinion, and the hon. Mem- 
state. An esprit de corps would in my opinion | her for Devonshire expressed his opinion 
be thus established that would attract desirable that he thought it sufficient. But surely 
men as officers to the Militia, and give the force h . oe : 
a prestige it has not got. I fear that if many | Were so strong an opinion was enter- 
men were to join the Army Reserve on the terms | tained and expressed upon one side and 
now offered many of the best officers and those | on the other, it would not be prudent to 
taking the greatest pains with and interest in | risk the falling away of so valuable a force 


their companies will leave the Militia, and I am oe os : . 
: . : ; S Fi; a © 

sure that it will be impossible, by increasing the merely for want of inquiring which opl 
nion was right and which was wrong. 


pay of Militia officers, to replace the gentlemen : 
of the respective counties, who are invariably the | The precedent of an inquiry was set in 
best officers, and who work very hard not for the | 1863, and there had been something like 
pay, but for the interest of their regiments. Little a pledge that the matter should be fur- 
is known to those who have not experienced it of | ° ° . 

the drudgery that company officers of Militia re- ther investigated. Last year he had put 
giments go through, and of the personal attention | before the House his view that the only 
they give to every detail affecting their men, and | sure foundation for the Militia was to rest 
there is no denying that they have not sufficient ‘it upon the ancient usage of the country 
engaee. —namely, liability to service for home 
A gentleman, with means of knowledge, | defence, and, if such a Commission as he 
to whom he read this letter yesterday said | recommended were appointed, that ques- 
that, as far as he knew, it expressed the | tion, he hoped, would not fail to receive 
ge of the Militia officers. The sys-| attention. But he did not ask the House 
tem here proposed, if adopted, would not | to go into that matter now. He had, in 
only make the Militia feeders, but actually | fact, to offer his apologies for the length 
second battalions of the regular army. He! to which his remarks had extended. But, 
asked this same gentleman whether there! believing that our military organization 
was any other plan which suggested itself | was not in a satisfactory state, either as 
to his mind for giving prestige and effi- | regarded its present condition or its power 
ciency to the Militia; and he replied that | of expansion in case of need, he felt com- 


Lord Elcho | 
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pelled to bring the subject before the | mouth policy” that Prussia paved the 
House. He asked for inquiry, because | way to Sadowa, or that France was pre- 
inquiry ought to precede and would be | paring for a second Jena. 
necessary to justify the action which even- 
tually might have to be taken upon = 
head. In the opinion of ee | who - Majest raying that She will be graciousl 
studied the Subject such inquiry was stead 00 auntie a Royal Racer pre 2 
wanted, and, if granted, would meet with | into and report upon our Military Organization, 
the sanction and approval of the country. | in so far as it relates to the establishment of a 
There was avery strong and a growing | Sufficient and economical Army of Reserve, and 
feeling that, for the enormous expenditure | te means it offers of speedy and efficient expan- 
} had not our |" to meet the uirements of war, more es- 
of £15,000,000 annually, we ha pecially for home defence.”—(Lord Elcho.) 
money’s worth. Could it be alleged that : : 
inquiries such as he proposed were un-| GzNERAL PEEL said, no more important 
common in this country? Why, in the | question could be introduced to the House 
debate in the French Chambers, M. Thiers, | than that brought forward in the very able 
speaking upon the Army Bill, said— speech of his noble Friend. He quite 
“Why do you bring in the Bill at once? Why agreed that no time could be more appro- 
do you not, preparatory to legislating on this | priate than the present for the considera- 
question, institute one of those grand inquiries | tion of the matter; because we were not 
which they issue in England under similar cir- suffering from one of those hot or cold 
cumstances f fits which generally regulated our military 
He hoped the Secretary of State would | operations — now through panic, driving 
recommend Her Majesty to issue one of | the country into extravagances, and then, 
these ‘grand inquiries;” and, in any | from a false feeling of security, leading 
event, that the right hon. Gentleman } to the neglect of the commonest measures 
would not pledge the Government against | of defence. Now was the time to consider 
a further consideration of the matter, but | the whole question dispassionately, because 
would keep in his own hands, at least | the present policy of the Foreign Office— 
while he retained Office, the power of is-| which he hoped would be the policy of the 
suing such a Commission. The time for | future—to a great extent secured us immu- 
inquiry was singularly favourable. The| nity from foreign quarrels. But when 
Government could not take action practi- | Continental Powers were arming them- 
cally in the matter, for they could not! selves to the teeth the security arising 
elaborate any scheme with the certainty | from non-intervention was not to be trusted 
of being able to lay it themselves before | in alone. The question of an Army Reserve 
the next Parliament ; and if a change of | was referred to the Royal Commission of 
Government followed the dissolution time | two years ago, which sat under circum- 
must be lost before the new Minister for | stances much resembling those of to-day, 
War could settle into his place. His ob- | for no immediate cause for action had then 
ject therefore in the present Motion was | arisen. The Commissioners, reporting on 
that the interval preceding the assembling | that subject, said— 
for business purposes of the new Parlia- | «We find that it opens up a very large ques- 
ment should be occupied in an inquiry | tion, the decision of which rests rather with 
conducted by able and independent men, | statesmen and Cabinets than with a Commission 
so that time which would otherwise be | such as that of which we are members.” 
lost might be turned to account, and valu- That was his opinion also. He strongly 
able information collected and placed at | deprecated the growing tendency to trans- 
the disposal of whoever might be the Se- | fer responsibility from Ministers to Royal 
cretary for War. Time pressed ; while| Commissions. The Report went on— 
England considered what was to be done | 
aa oo pore . — . - — | to the date of the last great war in which we 
ore hope is right hon. Friend would | ,.., engaged, shows that it has been our practice 
recommend Her Majesty to appoint the | during periods of peace to reduce all our military 
Commission he asked for, on the prin-| establishments to the lowest possible point which 
ciple that the machine of war was made | the pad = 7“ meee sores, & the eclenien 
7 i + - . san (t would admit. ur arsenals ismantied,an 
eGeotive only by careful preparatiod — nothing but the most ordinary work performed in 
time of peace. It was not by resting | them. In fact, it may be said that we were con- 
satisfied with a system of recruiting which | tent to exist from hand to mouth with no forecast 
the Commission described as ‘‘a hand to| of the future, No preparations for a state of 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That an humble Address be presented to Her 








“ The military history of this country, even up 
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war were thought of, and the consequence has 
been that when war occurred everything had to 
be done ina hurry at the most lavish expense. 
Men were enrolled and sent half-trained into the 
field, matériel manufactured, transport provided, 
and accommodation for the sick and wounded de- 
vised and organized. Hitherto we have had time, 
owing to the procrastinated character of war, to 
extricate ourselves from the consequences of our 
remissness, and by much expenditure and incredi- 
ble exertion we have escaped its lamentable effects. 
Recent events however have taught us that we 
must not rely in future on having time for pre- 
paration. Wars will be sudden in their commence- 
ment and short in their duration, and woe to that 


country which is unprepared to defend itself | 


against any contingency that may arise or combi- 
nation that may be formed against it.” 
Remarking that at present the army was | 
barely sufficient for the protection of “ our 
Indian territories and our extended colo- 
nial possessions,” 
ceeded to say— 

‘‘ Under these circumstances we must look more | 

toourarmy. We think its present strength is | 
barely sufficient for a period of peace, and the | 
question is how we can most readily and speedily 
increase it through the means of a Reserve force, 
consisting of men who have already received their 
training in its ranks, but may have fallen back 
into the ordinary duties and callings of civil 
life ?” 
He was Secretary of State for War at the 
time that Report was presented. But 
previously his attention and that of his 
Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief 
had been called to the necessity of a Re- 
serve, to raise the army from a state of 
peace to a state of war. They not only 
agreed to place their own views on paper, 
in order to be enabled to compare them, 
but they asked distinguished officers to 
send in their views of the Army of Reserve; 
and they found that the belief was general 
of the necessity of having a Reserve which 
would enable them to raise the army in 
time of peace to what was required of it 
in time of war. He could not place the 
case of our necessities better before the 
House than by reading an extract from a 
very admirable letter addressed to him by 
his Royal Highness on the subject, as 
follows :— 

“ During peace it should be our object to keep 
up our cadres of regiments, battalions, and bat- 
teries, though the actual rank and file may be of 
diminished strength, provided we have the cer- 
tainty that our organization is such that it is capa- 
ble of easy and certain expansion. At present 
we have no such certainty ; and, indeed, we may 
fairly say that our expansion means are nil. How, 
then, is this force to be created? I am anxious 
that we should have the means of bringing up 
every regiment, battalion, and battery to a war 
footing, by the formation of some Reserve force of 
40,000 men. This would, as far as my estimate 


General Peel 
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| goes, give 1,000 men per battalion of infantry, 600 
or 700 men for each regiment of cavalry, and an 
average of 270 men for each battery of artillery 
exclusive of those in India, leaving a further mar. 
| gin for the other accessories for an army to take 
the field. What we must endeavour to ascertain 
| is how this foree could be obtained at once and 
with the least amount of cost to the State.” 


for a Commission. 


After suggesting several methods by which 

| a Reserve force could be augmented by men 

| discharged, or on furlough from the regular 

jarmy, his Royal Highness went on to 
say— 


“These methods would not, however, at once 
give anything like the number of men required by 
my ealeulation, and I therefore think that, in the 
first instance, at least, a strong appeal ought to 
be made to the Militia, calling upon every regi- 
ment to give a quota of men according to their 


serve in the Militia during peace, are ready to join 


the army at once in war, not alone for the pur- 


pose of home defence, but also with a view to 
make up the strength of regiments, battalions, 
and batteries serving abroad.” 


Without that Reserve he thought our 
military organization the worst in the 
world. He would never have consented 
to reduce establishments to the lowest 
figure without an Army Reserve enabling 
us at once to raise them to a war footing. 
Confining himself to the regiments of the 
Line, he found we had 141 battalions with 
establishments varying from 950 to 600, 
and our present effective strength amounted 
to about 109,990 men ; 31,000 men would 
therefore be required to make up the 
strength of each battalion to 1,000, Of 
the 141 battalions 48 were at present in 
England, and of these the establishments 
of no Jess than 34 were reduced to 600, 
and consequently able to produce in the 
field only about 400 perfectly efficient men 
each. He had said our military organiza- 
tion was defective, and for this reason— 
In the Militia officers were scarce ; in the 
Line they were superabundant. In the 
Militia establishments were, as a rule, 
much larger than those of the Line, and, 
of course, the great thing would be to 
have the power to transfer men from the 
Militia to the Line as necessity required 
it. In May last, seven regiments of Mili- 
tia were quartered at Aldershot, and he 
found from a memorandum, kindly fur- 
nished him by Sir James Scarlett, that the 
field state when the seven regiments of 
Militia were on two days brigaded with 
seven regiments of the Line was in effect 
this—The seven regiments of Militia, on 
the 18th of May, had in the field 108 
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officers and 4,022 men; on the 20th of| called a Militia Reserve. It was a Militia 
May, they had 110 officers and 4,165 men; | Army Reserve; and the men who withdrew 
on the 18th, the seven regiments of the | from the Militia and entered the Reserve 
Line had 159 officers and 2,771 men; and | were entitled to the same advantages as 
on the 20th, 154 officers and 2,690 men. | those who entered the Reserve from the 
The average number of men to each Militia | Line, inasmuch as both were subjected to 
regiment would be 600, and they would | the same liabilities. But this was not the 
have 16 officers, including the staff, while | case, especially with regard to pension; and 
the regiments of the Line would, on the } he could not help thinking that with the 
average, each consist of 400 men and 24/one class as with the other two years 
officers. What, therefore, they should en- | should be permitted to count as one. Those 
deavour to do was to obtain a transfer of | who entered from the Militia should, as 
men from the Militia to the Line. In the | well as those who entered from the Line, 
Line there was one officer to 17 men; | be exempted from service on juries, and 
whereas in the Militia, where neither officers | the performance of duties of a similar cha- 
nor men were in the state of efficiency of | racter. He did not attribute the slightest 
the men of the Line, there was one officer | blame to his right hon. Friend; but it 
only to 37men. Now, the plan which he | certainly was unfortunate that these in- 
proposed was, he must say, different in | structions should have been issued at a 
many respects from that which was now | time when some of the Militia regiments 
to be carried out. What he proposed | had completed their training, and when 
was, that the first Army of Reserve should | the expiration of the training in other 
be attached to the Militia, whereas the | cases was close at hand. But the great 
second Army of Reserve should be attached | question they had to consider was how to 
to the Pensioners. He did not know whe | provide the Militia with officers. This 
ther his plan was the better of the two, | could not be done unless some greater in- 
but it certainly was simpler. He had im- | ducements than now existed were offered. 
plored the officers of the Militia to encou- | He had before warned the House, and he 
rage the formation of this Army of Reserve. | now warned them again, not to allow the 
In taking men from the Militia to form | Army of Reserve to be attached to the 
this Army of Reserve he had contemplated | Pensioners. If they did they would soon 
filling their places, but men had been en- | have applications made for an increase in 
listed before the transfer to the Army of | the number of staff officers, and it would 
Reserve had been effected. He did not | be better that the money required for that 
wish by his plan to interfere with the men | purpose should be expended in encourag- 
as long as they were with the Militia. | ing officers to join the Militia. If that 
What he wanted was to know they were | were done it would not be difficult to in- 
there, and to be able to lay his hand on | duce them to join the Army of Reserve. 

them whenever they might be required.| Generar DUNNE contended that it 
But the new regulation was, that the men | was fallacious to institute a comparison, as 
should be drilled fifty-six days in the year | was often done, between the army of this 
with regiments of the Line. ‘The officers | country and those on the Continent. In 
did not like that, and the men thought it | France and in Prussia, for instance, every 
was an inducement for them to enlist in | man was liable to serve; but the system in 
the army in time of peace. His object | practice there could not be carried out 
and intention had been to attach the first | here, because it was not popular. Recruits 
Reserve entirely to the Militia, and in the! were now enlisted by the Pensioners, and 
body so created he believed we should | at the head-quarters of the regiments, but 
have found a very valuable auxiliary force. | a good deal of jealousy existed between 
He objected to the present plan on several | the two, the Pensioners believing, and with 
grounds. Suppose a man had served in| some reason, that recruiting through them 
the first class Reserve during his first period | was not received with so much favour as 
of service, he had then a right to go into | recruiting at head-quarters. He believed 
the second class of Reserve; but to be en-} that a much larger number of men would 
titled to a pension he would be obliged to | enlist from the Militia into the Army of 
enlist during the second period for a term | Reserve if they knew that they were not 
of twenty-two years. He could not help | liable to removal from the country except 
thinking that the Militia had been treated | in time of war. During the last war they 
very unfairly in this matter. In the first| had recruiting for the Line and for the 
place he objected to this Reserve being} Militia going on at the same time; and 
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now, while moving a large body from the| they were suddenly engaged in war. Sup- 
Militia into the Line, they would have all! pose three of the great military Powel 


the men who remained in the Militia 
besides. He therefore thought the plan 
would be largely successful. There ought 
to be some stronger inducement held out 
to officers to enter the Militia. Commis- 
sions might advantageously be given to 
subaltern officers in the Militia, as was 
done during the war. Such men would 
be worth a dozen of those who passed 
through some foolish competitive examina- 
tion. There was, he believed, no difficulty 
as to captains and field officers. Compared 
with the staff at the end of the last war, 
the present staff of the British Army was 
larger and was much greater than was 
necessary. The Militia force in Ireland 
might be said not to exist. It had been 
the policy of the Government not to call 
it out for the last three years. The Irish 
Militia was on paper, and there was a 
Vote every year for the staff and the 
training; but at the end of every Session 
they were obliged to provide for the appli- 
cation of the sum so voted to some other 
purpose. They neither drilled the Irish 
Militia nor allowed them to recruit ; but 
he believed many of them would be ready 
to accept the offer made by the gallant 
General (General Peel) when he was Se- 
eretary of State for War. Some means 
ought, therefore, to be taken to recruit the 
Militia in Ireland. The noble Lord said 
they ought to transfer regiments from the 
Militia to the Line; but that was utterly 
impossible — it was absurd. They must 
proceed in another way — by offering in- 
ducements to the Militia. The noble Lord 
proposed a Commission ; that, however, 
was not necessary on the score of informa- 
tion. Every military man knew perfectly 
well the state of the recruiting service, 


combined against England, and several 
attacks were made on different parts of 
the coast at once. Suppose some 25,000 
men landed, what infinite mischief would 
they do in a short time. To furnish an 
army capable of resisting such attacks, he 
recommended that a few regiments should 
be embodied for short service. They 
would get a very superior class of men, 
who might be drilled and become perfectly 
good soldiers in four or five years. A 
large body of these would pass through 
the army rapidly, and they would naturally 
be the Army of Reserve. There was a 
spirit of adventure in the English people 
which, if properly directed, would make 
us one of the first military countries in 
the world. A great deal of good might 
also be effected by having the youth of 
the country properly drilled at school. In 
the short service regiments which he had 
suggested, men should not be allowed to 
remain for a longer period than was neces- 
sary to perfect them in drill and to make 
them good soldiers. 

Coronet WILSON PATTEN said, it 
had been suggested that there was some 
reluctance on the part of Militia officers to 
allow their men to enter the Army of Re- 
serve ; but he thought that was a mistaken 
supposition, because there was a general 
feeling among those officers that it was 
their first duty to do all they could to in- 
duce their men to join that force. When 
his own regiment a few days ago was 


/ asked to join the Army of Reserve, 149 


and that the Militia was not as efficient as | 


it ought to be. The Volunteer force was 
a most useful one, and tended to keep up 
the military spirit in the country. But to 


put them on an equality with the Line | 


was quite out of the question. 


He hoped | 


the Volunteer movement would succeed; | 


but to suppose that they would supply 
the army with recruits was chimerical. 


Sm HARRY VERNEY said, he was | 


glad to observe the attention which the 
House was paying to this subject. He 
had listened with great pleasure to the 
speech of his right hon. 
Friend (General Peel), from which they 
had gained so much information. 


and gallant | 
The | 


question was how they would stand if| 


General Dunne 


| Army of Reserve. 


men stepped out of the ranks at once to 
signify their willingness to do so, and he 
had no doubt that a great many more were 
also prepared to join. The fact that 2,000 
of the Militia had joined the Army of 
Reserve within a week showed, as he be- 
lieved, that the movement, instead of 
being a failure, was a great success ; and he 
thought that by the means which had 
been adopted a most efficient Army of Re- 
serve would be formed. 

Mr. HAYTER said, there could be no 
doubt that we stood in need of an efficient 
The recruiting, how- 
ever, for the regular army had been most 
successful of late years, seeing that the 
deficiency of 5,000 in the force in 1865 
had been reduced to 900 in the present 
year. The question of an Army of Re- 
serve was one not of military, but of Impe- 
rial policy, and together with the question 
of our colonial policy, it should be con- 
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sidered by Parliament itself rather than} 
by a Military Commission. It was in| 

ssible that we could go on providing! 
50,000 men for our colonies besides our In- | 
dian force. He was glad to hear that the last | 
regiment was about to be withdrawn from 
New Zealand, and that Sir Henry Storks 
had expressed an opinion that the troops 
might be withdrawn from the Cape. The | 
amount of men we kept in Canada was| 
simply an object of attack for the United | 
States. In the event of a change in our| 
colonial military system being adopted the 
question of the Army of Reserve would be 
placed upon an entirely new footing, be-| 
cause the men for the regular army might 
then be enlisted for five years only, and 
might then pass into the Army of Reserve. 
He was thankful to the right hon. and 
gallant General (General Peel) for his ex- 
pressions of opinion; and the House and | 
the country would be obligedto the noble | 
Lord (Lord Elcho) for introducing the | 
subject. 

Mr. BATHURST said, he objected to 
the period of the annual service of the) 
Militia being extended from one month 
to two months. It was difficult to find 
men of position and means who would | 
sacrifice even one month to hard work, 
and it would be impossible to induce them 
to sacrifice two months for that purpose. 

Mayor JERVIS said, that the whole! 
of the Reserved force had been placed 
under the command of one general officer ; 
but unfortunately that officer found him- 
self in this position, that the troops he had | 
to command were also under the command | 
of every Lord Lieutenant_of every county | 
in the country. It was impossible that | 
one man should be able to command the | 
Militia, the Yeomanry, the Volunteers, 
and what was more especially called the 
Army of Reserve, while he found himself 
so hampered in his command. Let them 
take, as an illustration, what had occurred 
at Windsor the other day. Some 25,000 
Volunteers had to be brought to Windsor, 
and they were supposed to be under the) 
control of the officer who had the com-' 
mand of the Reserve forces. But that 
officer had no more to do with them than 
he (Major Jervis)had. When general of 
ficers went down to take the command of 
brigades and divisions they did not know 
what to do, and 25,000 men had been | 
brought together without the slightest 
attention being paid to the commissariat | 
for the time being. Did they call that’ 
placing an officer in command of the re-| 
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serve forces of the kingdom? Until they 
gave the officer in command the full autho- 
rity to which he was entitled it was idle 
to talk of having appointed a general 
officer to take charge of the Reserve. The 
Reserve forces might be divided into two 
bodies—the one whose duty it would be 
to fill up the gaps in the service in the 
time of foreign war, the other to act in 
case of invasion. The two things were 
totally distinct. For the first duty they 
must have men ready to go to any part of 
the globe ; but until they paid them as 
much as they would earn in any other 
calling it was idle to talk of having such 
men at all. It was a mere question of 
wages. Then, with regard to the other 
portion of the reserves, there must be a 
proper organization of the Militia, the 
Yeomanry, and the Volunteers. When a 
regiment had a first-rate colonel they 
would follow him anywhere ; but when the 
men did not like their officers they would 
Consequently, if a war broke 
out there would be a force which, when 
wanted, they would not have at command. 
Now, he wished the Secretary of State to 
look the matter full in the face, and to 
consider how he could get the Militia, 
Yeomanry, and Volunteers—which, if 
officered properly, would be one of the 
finest armies in the world—properly or- 
ganized, for last Saturday had proved that 


| at present the Volunteers were little better 


than an undisciplined rabble. Until they 
put the officer in command of the Reserve 
forces in the position which he ought to 
hold, they were only misleading the coun- 
try by saying that they had a Reserve upon 
which they could rely. 

Srx JOHN PAKINGTON said, he quite 
agreed with those Gentlemen who had 
recognized the great importance of the 
subject which his noble Friend had 
brought before the House, and he ad- 
mitted that his noble Friend, entertaining 
the views which he did, was entitled to 
great credit for the steps he had taken 
and the able statement he had laid before 
the House. But, though the Notice of 
his noble Friend referred entirely to the 
formation of an Army of Reserve, he had 
entered into statements with regard to 
the cost of the British Army which it was 
impossible to pass over without notice. It 
was much to be lamented that—inadvert- 
ently he was sure, on the part of his noble 
Friend, but constantly on the part of 
speakers in that House and writers in the 
public Press—the cost of the British Army 
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“And to consider, keeping these objects in 
view, whether it may be necessary or desirable 
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was stated to be upwards of £15,000,000. 
Now, that was not true; and it was most se pela 
undesirable. that exaggerated. statements | uff te ballot fer the Militia; andi 
of that kind should become current in the sired end, and at the same time press most lightly 
country. His noble Friend had begun his | on the country.” 

speech with the broad statement that | Now, he could not help thinking that, al. 
£15,000,000 was the cost of the British though his noble Friend had suppressed 
Army, and had concluded with the same | that part of his original Notice, the real 








statement. It was true that in the inter- 
vening portions of his speech his noble 
Friend, in deference to some disclaimers 
on his part, had alluded to certain deduc- 
tions from that expenditure ; but it was 
so important that no delusion should pre- 
vail on that subject that he hoped the 
House would allow him to state what the 
figures really were. No doubt, the gross 
amount in the first column of the Esti- 
mates was £15,400,000, but from that 
they must deduct, not merely £500,000 
for re-payments into the Exchequer, but 


£1,568,000 hard cash which went to de- | 


fray the expenses of the army. Then 
came upwards of £2,087,000 for the cost 
of the non-Effective force. Then there 
were large deductions on account of what 
the War Office did for the navy in various 


ways, the result being that from the total | 
of £15,400,000 they must begin by de- | 


ducting upwards of £4,000,000. His 
noble Friend very properly deducted the 
cost of the Army Reserves, which was 
another £1,500,000 ; so that, in point of 
fact, the actual cost of the effective stand- 


ing army to the British taxpayer, in- | 
stead of being £15,400,000, was only | 


£9,900,000. He had endeavoured, when 
moving the Estimates, to do away with 


any misapprehension which might have | 


existed ; but after what had passed that 
night he had thought proper to revert to 
the subject. He now came to the remain- 


ing part of the speech of his noble Friend, | 
and he wanted to know what his noble | 


The House 


Friend’s real motive was ? 
must have observed that the 


night was entirely different from the 
Notice which he had given some months 
ago. His noble Friend then gave Notice 
that he would move for a Roya] Commis- 
sion to inquire into the state of our Re- 
serve Forces. That Notice had stood for 
a considerable time on the Paper; but 
after the Easter holidays he renewed his 
Motion in an altered form. His noble 


Friend’s first Notice was the same as that | 
which he had brought forward that night, | 


but with this very important and signifi- 
cant addition— 


Sir John Pakington 


Motion | 
brought forward by his noble Friend that | 


| object he had in view was conseription in 
some shape or other. He could not resist 
the conviction that his noble Friend be- 
| lieved that our voluntary system was not 
| sufficient for the defence of the country, 
and that something like a compulsory sys- 
tem was required. Now, he would ask 
his noble Friend and the House whether 
the present state of the defences of the 
| country was such as to make it desirable 
|to hold out to the public for a single 
| moment, that the Government or the House 
|of Commons were of opinion that the 
voluntary system had so far broken down 
that the defence of the country could not 
be maintained without having recourse to 
conscription? He believed such a course 
to be wholly unnecessary and uncalled for, 
and that the history of the country and 
the spirit of the people had proved it to 
be so. Ifever there was a moment when 
'it was eminently unnecessary, eminently 
| uncalled for, eminently impolitic to make 
| the public mind entertain such an idea, it 
| was the present, when it was impossible 
{to deny the fact, whatever the reason 
might be, that the voluntary system was 
more successful than it had ever been be- 
fore. He doubted whether our regular 
forces and Reserves had ever been more 
efficient or the ranks better filled than 
they-now were under the voluntary sys- 
tem. His noble Friend had dwelt long 
upon the Prussian system, and asked whe- 
ther we were in as good a position as 
Prussia was. Did he think it desirable 
| that we should adopt the Prussian system? 
For military purposes that system was no 
doubt most effective; and no army in 
Europe was more perfect than that of 
Prussia. But every citizen there was 
bound to devote a portion of his life to 
service as a soldier. The Prussian people 
'were accustomed to that system; but 

what would be said of any Governmen} or 

Parliament in this country which tried to 

introduce it? Then look at the position 

of Prussia, surrounded by three of the 

greatest military Powers in the world— 

France, Austria, and Russia, while she 
| herself was a great nation, anxious to 
| maintain her position and conscious that 
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she could do so only by means of a power- | force did not prove its power of expansion 
ful army. Was Prussia an example to| and the military character of the English 
England i in this particular? In his opi-| people? That great force was called into 
nion, there was nothing which rendered | | existence almost by magic. At the com- 
it desirable to assimilate our system to| mencement of this century we had a Vo- 
that of Prussia. He quite agreed with | lunteer army of 500,000 men ; and so now, 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman|if we were threatened by invasion, the 
(General Peel) that the state of Europe at | Volunteer force, which was now something 
this moment, and for some few years past, | under 200,000, would soon increase to 
had been such as to make it desirable that | | 500,000. We had got the nucleus, we 
the English Government should take all| had got regiments, we had got officers, 
reasonable precautions to insure this coun- | and the force might be expanded to almost 
try against the possible contingencies of | }any extent which the necessities of the 
war. On the other hand, England had| country required. With regard to the 
no aggressive policy ; her sole object was | ballot, we did not want new laws on that 
to preserve her independence. Our posi- | subject. True, the ballot was suspended 
tion with regard to Reserve forces was this | on account of the facility with which our 
— First, we had that noble Volunteer | ranks were filled. But if necessary Her 
force, in the formation of which no one | Majesty had any day the power, by Order 
had taken a more distinguished part than | in Council, of putting the ballot in force 
his noble Friend. He had heard with | again. It was therefore unnecessary to 
regard to the Volunteers the remarks, not | have a Royal Commission or to institute 
complimentary, but frank and straight-| any inquiry under the idea that compul- 
forward, of his hon. and gallant Friend | sory service had become necessary in this 
(Major Jervis). From all he had heard,| country. The next item in our Reserve 
with all his admiration for the Volunteer | was that fine old constitutional force, the 
force, he believed that the occurrences of | Militia, which, he could not help thinking, 
Saturday showed that that force had not | did not always command the respect and 
reached perfection in its discipline. Far} good feeling to which it was entitled. In 
be it from him to disparage the Volun-| his opinion this House could do nothing 
teers ; but it was clear that if they were | wiser and more prudent, with a view to 
to be again reviewed by Her Majesty, or |increase its means of defence, than give 
brought together from any circumstances | every possible support and encouragement 
in bodies of more than 20,000, they should |to the Militia. The paucity of officers 
be so trained as to act with honour to| was, indeed, a subject of regret. Setting 
themselves, and their conduct should be | aside the Irish Militia, there should be in 
as creditable after the review as before. | England 3,053 Militia officers, and in Scot- 
He understood his hon. and gallant Friend | land 432. In 1867 there were present— 
to say that they were left on Saturday | in England, 1,625 officers, in Scotland 
without any commander. [Major Jervis: | 234; altogether 1,859; and there were 
I said without any commissariat.] As to | absent 263. Thus there were shown to 
commissariat, he believed the Volunteers | be 1,363 vacancies in the officers of the 
took pretty good care of their own ; and | Militia force. These vacancies seriously 
as to the commander, the officer who was at | impaired the efficiency of the force ; and 
the head of the Reserve forces considered | he was most anxious to take any course 
himself responsible for bringing them on | | which could be suggested with a view to 
the ground, and there they were under the | increase the number of officers. No doubt 
command of a general officer of great ex-| the majority of these vacancies were in 
perience. At all events, before they were | | the lower ranks ; but still the efficiency of 
collected in such large bodies again, it) this fine force suffered materially. The 
would be desirable that some new atrange- 
ments should be made. However, it was) 64,219 compared with 70,913 this year. 
a noble force ; and when his noble Friend| The quota having been reduced, it had 
said in his Resolution that he wished to| been necessary to make up the reduced 
have an Army of Reserve, “and the | quota before attempting to make up the 
means it offers of speedy and efficient ex- | full quota; only 20,000 men were wanted 
pansion to meet the requirements of war, >| to make up the full quota of the English 
more especially for home defence,” he} and Scotch Militia; recruiting proceeded 
would appeal to him, above all men, to say | satisfactorily, 7,000 men having been en- 
whether the whole history of this Volunteer listed last year; and so ready were the 
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peasants of the country to enlist that he | 
had every hope that within a comparatively | 


short space of time the full strength of 
the Militia would be arrived at. Taking 
the number at 70,000 for England and 
Scotland, or 20,000 below what it ought 
to be, and at 20,000 for Ireland, or 10,000 
below what it ought to be, reckoning 
14,000 Pensioners and 16,185 Yeomanry 
and Cavalry, and putting down Mr. 
Sidney Herbert’s Army of Reserveat 3,000, 
our actual Reserve force amounted to 
311,000, without any of those additions 
that would result from the plan of the 
right hon. and gallant Member (General 
Peel). It would not answer any prac- 
tical purpose to enter into a controversy 
respecting the regulations, for if there was 
any difference between those of the right 
hon. and gallant General and those he had 
issued, it was rather the result of misun- 
derstanding than of intentional divergence; 
and it was quite premature on the part of 
his noble Friend to suggest that the plan 
had failed, for, as far as he was able to 
judge, it was successful. He admitted 
that the regulations were promulgated 
later than he could have desired, the delay 
being occasioned by the fortunate transfer 
of the command of the Reserve force to 
General Lindsay, whose opinion he wished 
to have; and it was owing to this circum- 
stance that the regulations were not issued 
until, in some cases, the period of training 
was drawing to aclose. The number en- 
rolled as yet might be small; but he was 
confident that in the future they might 
expect to enrol the proportion of one-fourth 
contemplated by the right hon. and gallant 
General. In speaking of the first class of 
the Army Reserve he imagined his noble 
Friend meant those who had the option of 
commuting their service on joining the Re- 
serve. The regulations were being pro- 
mulgated, and he should be glad if that 
portion of the plan contributed any large 
number to the Reserved force, but he was 
not sanguine it would do so. With re- 
gard to the second class, those who joined 
the Reserve under certain conditions after 
the first period of their service—he had 
heard of a considerable number doing so 
already, and he was sanguine that from 
that source the Reserve force would receive 
great accessions of strength. Under these 


circumstances, and after these explana-, 


tions, he had to ask the House whether his 
noble Friend had made out a case fora 
Royal Commission? The ulterior object 
seemed to be to persuade the country of 
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the necessity for something like conscrip. 
tion, but that was wholly uncalled for ; for 
the ranks of the Militia and of the regular 
army were readily recruited by the volun. 
tary system, which it was hoped would be 
rendered still more efficient by measures 
recently adopted. As there was fair and 
reasonable hope that the strength of the 
army would be maintained, and that of 
the Militia made up, there was no necessity 
for further inquiry of the nature proposed, 
and ifthe noble Lord divided the House, 
he should be obliged to oppose the Motion. 

Coroner NORTH, as an old soldier, 
thought the remarks that had been made 
with reference to the events of Saturday 
last pressed rather hardly on the Volun- 
teer force. He saw battalion after batta- 
lion move off the field in a manner that 
would have done credit to a disciplined 
force, although many of the men left home 
at two or three o’clock in the morning, 
and had been under arms four or five hours 
in a burning sun; and it would probably 
be found that the irregularities were caused 
by small corps that were not attached to 
battalions, or were not under proper com- 
mand. He thought a plan might be adopted 
to bring together all these corps that were 
either in themselves small or were under 
officers who had had no experience: and 
he was sure they would do better, with 
more practice, under the command of 
General Lindsay, animated as they were 
by the desire to discharge their duty; but 
you could not make a soldier in a day. He 
must say it excited his own admiration on 
Saturday to see the manner in which bat- 
talion after battalion left the field. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he desired to con- 
firm what had just fallen from the hon. 
and gallant Member (Colonel North). He 
had heard the strongest opinions expressed 
in reference to the disaster of Saturday 
last by Volunteer officers, and he had been 
requested to express on their behalf the 
most earnest desire that the matter should 
be seriously investigated. It might, per- 
haps, turn out that the report—which was 
only a report as yet—was true, that the 
disaster—for he could call it nothing else 
—was wholly occasioned by the fact that 
some of the Volunteer officers did not re- 
main with their men, and left them to find 
their way to the station as they could. He 
had more than once seen bodies of 2,000 
or 3,000 Volunteers maintain a perfect 
discipline under circumstances of great 
trial, when the officers remained at their 
post ; and he believed that the private 


Sor a Commission. 
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habits of the great majority of the men 
were such that, if properly commanded, 
they would endure great privations rather 
than disgrace themselves and their uni- 
form. He hoped the matter would be 
investigated and the facts ascertained. As 
a Volunteer, he was anxious that the truth 
should be stated with reference to the Vo- 
lunteers ; but he did not think it was 
necessary to call them ‘‘an undisciplined 
rabble,” unless it was clear that they de- 
served such an appellation. 
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the officers. It also proved that the men 
attended to their officers in matters of dis- 
cipline, and were prepared to do what 
their officers told them. This country had 
got a magnificent force of Volunteers, for 
which we were grateful; but there was 
still a great defect in the Volunteer organi- 
zation. He believed that would not be 
remedied till in that House or elsewhere 
persons spoke out distinctly on the subject. 
The Volunteer force was not sufficiently 


Sor a Commission. 


The Volun- | officered. Any number of men were got 


teers were perfectly willing to be taught | to come forward and serve in the ranks; 
by military men; but there was not the} but there was not a sufficient number of 
|men of education found to come forward 


slightest use in having them lectured by 


the men whose service had consisted in | 
| culty under which the Volunteers laboured. 


marching round barrack yards and seeing 


rations served out three times a day. Vo- | 
lunteers were merely civilians, and they | 
knew it; but if the military authorities | 
| to a certain extent adisgrace. He repeated 


wished to make them efficient as Volun- 
teers, that was not to be done by putting 
them through the goose step and things 
of that sort. 
litiamen could be expected to do what was 


Neither Volunteers nor Mi- | 


accomplished by men who were at drill | 


365 days in the year. Again, there was 
no use in having the Volunteers disciplined 
by worn-out soldiers. Young military offi- 
cers, with a career before them, ought to 
be sent to instruct the Volunteers. As 
for the review of Saturday, he did not see 
why the noble Lord (Lord Elcho) and the 
men whom he commanded should have 
been kept in a meadow for three hours. 
Who had organized that review? The 
Volunteers had gone down to do honour 
to their Queen; and it was not very sur- 
prising that after nearly twenty-four hours 
of hunger and thirst some of them should 
have run after a little water. With re- 
gard to another branch of the Question 
before the House, he thought the heads of 
the army ought to consider whether it 
might not be well to adopt the Continental 
system of gentlemen cadets in the case of 
young gentlemen who could not go on at 
Chelsea. 

Coronet WILLIAMS was understood 
to ask whether the Militia was up to the 
number stated in the reduced Vote? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON replied to 
the hon. and gallant Member for Great 
Marlow (Colonel Williams) in the affirma- 
tive. 

Mr. LIDDELL, as a member of a coun- 
try corps of Volunteers, wished to express 
an opinion that a lesson might be learnt 
from the occurrence of Saturday. That 
occurrence was attributable to the fault of 


and officer the corps. That was the diffi- 
He extremely regretted the disaster—he 
would add national disgrace—[‘‘ No, no!’’ ] 
—of what occurred last Saturday. It was 


that it was all owing to the want of officers 
who had the respect of their corps, and he 
hoped that what had happened would in- 
duce the gentlemen of England to come 
forward and take the command of this 
noble body of men. 

Coronet FANE fully concurred in what 
had been said as to the necessity of hold- 
ing out additional inducements to the offi- 
cers of the Militia and Volunteers. He 
had the honour to command a regiment of 
Militia, and it went through its period of 
training not less creditably than other 


‘corps; but he had not one single officer 


whom he could rely upon to perform 
such a needful operation as paying a com- 
pany. Unless something were done in the 
direction indicated by the Motion of the 


noble Lord, the day would come when the 


| debate. 


commanding officer, the major, and the 
adjutant would be the only persons left to 
represent a regiment of Militia. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he would avail 
himself of the privilege of a reply which 
the courtesy of the House conferred to re- 
fer to one or two points alluded to in the 
It was with a good deal of pain 
and surprise that he heard what occurred 
on Saturday night described by the hon. 
Member, who defended the Volunteers, as 
a ‘great disaster,”’ and by another hon. 
Member as a “national disgrace.’’ Now, 
it only showed, when a hare was once 
started, how apt men were to run riot 
after it. He absolutely and entirely de- 


| nied that what occurred on Saturday night 


could be, or ought to be, so characterized. 
He would assume that what had been said 
about an “undisciplined rabble” applied 
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to the whole of the force at Windsor. | self took two hours and twenty minutes 
That consisted of 26,000 men. The total| to come twenty miles by the South- 
Volunteer force amounted to over 150,000. | Western. The Volunteers had nothing to 
Were they going to tar them all with the | do with the arrangements for conveyance 
same brush for the misdeeds of only aleither to Windsor or back. They were 


portion? But was the misconduct gene- 
ral? Since the debate began he asked a 
gallant Colonel of Volunteers, the hon. 
Member for Abingdon (Colonel Lindsay), 
“ What station did you go by?” ‘“ Wind- 
sor,’’ was his reply. ‘* Did you see any- 
thing wrong — any signs of insubordina- 
tion?” ‘* No,” said the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, “every man was out of the | 
station by eleven o’clock.” It was his 
misfortune to travel — not by the Great 
Western — to leave London last and to 
come back last. He went to Datchet sta- 
tion, and the South-Western exactly took | 
two hours and twenty minutes to convey 
him there from Waterloo. After the re- 
view was over, they were inspected, and 
left the ground about nine o'clock, ar- 
riving within a certain distance of the | 
bridge at ten. There he found a scene of 
the greatest confusion, and there the re- 
giment which he commanded was kept 
from ten till two o’clock, when it was at 
length embarked in the railway, and ar- 
rived in London at, he thought, a quarter- 
past four. He could only speak as to what | 
he saw. He saw more than one regiment 
standing there in perfect formation, and 
behaving with perfect order and discipline 
—very far, indeed, from being an “ undis- 
ciplined rabble.” In justice to his own men 
he ought to state that not a single man 
left the ranks on that occasion; they 
stayed there patiently from ten o’clock till 
two in the morning. Undoubtedly there | 
were a certain number of men who had 
left their ranks—stragglers from different 
corps. But what was the cause of that? 
He did not attribute it to the men, but to 
the fact that a certain number of the | 
officers were not with their regiments. 
That was the point. But though there | 
was a failure here, the other station, as | 
he had shown, was cleared at an early | 


| trains and had to be turned out. 
‘then the delay was very naturally caused, 


entirely, he believed, organized by the 


| War Office and the railway company, 


[**No!’’] Well, he believed, the General 
whe commanded the Reserve was under 
the War Office, and it was entirely to that 
Department that the control belonged. The 
Horse Guards had nothing to do with it; 
they commanded while the force was in 


|the field, but their command ceased as 


soon as the review was at an end. The 
trains came up promiscuously to take away 


| the Volunteers, and it was not known till 
{the train came in whether it was one to 


take up men for St. Helen’s near Liver- 
pool, for Dover—for there was a Dover 


‘corps there—or one of the metropolitan 


regiments. He was confirmed in that 


| statement by the orders which came across 


the bridge. ‘“ What is wanted?” “A 
metropolitan corps,” and a metropolitan 
corps was accordingly marched across. But 
it sometimes happened that a mistake oc- 
curred—that a St. Helen’s corps got into 
a metropolitan train, or vice versd, with 
this additional element of coufusion thrown 
in, that stragglers from other regiments 
who had left their ranks from the cause 
which he had stated, and other stragglers 


| who were ferried across by boats plying 


for hire upon the river, also got into the 
And 


which led to some corps being delayed 


‘upon the bank till the advanced hour that 


he had already mentioned. But, he again 


‘said, do not let the House or the public 


run away with the idea that the whole 


| Volunteer force was to blame, or that it 


behaved as an undisciplined rabble. Such 
misconduct as there might have been 


| affected only a small portion of that por- 


tion of the force which was at Windsor 
upon Saturday last. He could point to 
the services of the last nine years, to 


hour ; and of those at Datchet a very large | meetings of 20,000 to 30,000 Volunteers, 
portion maintained their ranks unbroken, | who had been conveyed to Portsmouth, to 
and kept perfect discipline. Therefore, he } Dover, to Brighton, who had been gathered 
repudiated on the part of the Volunteer | | together at Edinburgh, and would be ga- 
foree, and he hoped the country would | | thered again there on the 4th of next 
accept that repudiation as the truth, the | | month—he could point to all those things 
idea that what occurred at Datchet pon- | to show that the Volunteer force was not 
toon bridge showed that they were an ‘‘un- | undisciplined. He asked hon. and gallant 
disciplined rabble,” and not to be trusted. | Gentlemen connected with the regular ser- 
But what was it caused this jamb at the | vice, if officers of the army who ought to 
bridge? He had told them that he him- | be at their places did not remain there 


Lord Elcho 
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would they maintain in the different regi- | he had to say. The Motion had been for 
ments the perfect discipline which they | some time on the Paper, and he regretted 
now saw exhibited? The feeling of the | that the matter had not been settled by 
Volunteer foree was very strong upon the | the Government after the correspondence 
question, and it was their earnest desire | that took place with regard to it last year, 
and intention to bring home to those offi- | and the promise of the Secretary of the 
cers who neglected their duty upon that | Admiralty that it should be seen to. He 
occasion the consequences of that neglect. | desired that an end should be put to the 
The noble Lord expressed his perfect satis- | system under which Knights of Windsor 
faction with the tone of the debate, which | not members of the Church of England 
had convinced him still more strongly of | were required to attend Divine service in 


1973 Knights of 


the absolute necessity, sooner or later, of 
an inquiry such as his Motion advocated. 
The late and the present Secretary for 


| St. George’s Cathedral twice every day. 


It was very hard that a religious question 
should be mixed up with rewards to indi- 


War both objected to the proposed Com- | gent officers who had seen distinguished 
mission; but, their grounds for doing so | service, and that men should be required 
formed in reality the strongest reasons in | to attend religious services to which they 
favour of that proposal. He did not shrink | conscientiously objected, and especially as 
from the question of personal liability to | under the regulations of the Queen’s ser- 
service for home defence, and had freely | vice no soldier was required to do so when 
expressed his opinion upon it, but it formed military duty did not interfere. The 
no part of his present proposals; it was | Knights of Windsor were originally estab- 
not, however, as suggested, a Prussian or | lished by Edward III. with a view to 
French theory, but one based upon our | assist valiant but poor soldiers, and the 
history in all former times, and expressly | duties imposed on them were to attend the 
referred to in the Preamble of an Act | service of God, to pray for the prosperity 
passed in the reign of George III. Great | of the Sovereign, and to attend high mass ; 
stress had been laid upon the numerical | but fifty years afterwards the canons 
strength of the different. services at pre-| of Windsor appropriated the money for 
sent. He admitted that they were well | their support to other purposes, and the 
up tothe mark. But army organization | Knights obtained no sort of redress until 


meant something more than the mere en- 
rolment of a number of men, however 
large ; it meant the same number of men 
worked up and banded together by proper 
and efficient military departments, and 


| Henry VIII. ordered by his will that 
| £600 a year be set apart for them ; but, 
| although he made the order, and required 
| that masses should be said until the end 
| of the world, His Majesty did not provide 


this it had been the object of his Motion | for the payment of the £600 a year. 
to insure. His conviction was that a satis- The plan, however, was carried out by 
factory state of things could be brought | Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth. Her 
about by instituting a searching inquiry | Majesty made provision for thirteen 
such as he had suggested; but, as the | Knights, and ordered that they should 
Secretary of State for War and his pre- | lose their place if they married. She also 
decessor had both objected to the course | required them to attend daily service in 
he proposed, he would not press for a/ St. George’s; and generally her regula- 
division. | ions remain in force to this day. The 
| Naval Knights, provided for by the will of 

| Samuel Travers, were subject to the same 
KNIGHTS OF WINDSOR. — | ‘vere required to remain 
single, and to lead a virtuous, studious, 

ES SB A AP, | devout life, and to be removed if they 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he hoped the| gave occasion for scandal. It happened 
hon. and learned Baronet (Sir Colman | that at present the Knights included one 
O’Loghlen), whose Notice of Motion stood | Roman Catholic, besides other Dissenters. 
next on the Paper, would not proceed | The Roman Catholic Knight, however, was 
with it, as the House was anxious to go| not particularly anxious to be relieved 
on with the more important Business of} from attending the Church service, so it 
the evening. was not on his account that he introduced 

Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, he| the matter; he asked for relief of all 
was in the hands of the House, but he/ Dissenters on the general principle that 
would undertake to be very short in what | considerations of religion should not enter 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 
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into the granting of reward for distin- 
guished services. Believing as he did that 
it was a hardship that Knights differing 
in their religious opinions from the doc- 
trines of the Established Church should 
be called upon to perform these duties, he 
moved that an Address should be presented 


‘nights of 
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their sufferings increased from the draughts 
which constantly existed. He looked upon 
the rule in that respect as a great hard- 
ship. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words “not being a member of the United 
Church of England and Ireland.” —( Mr. 


to Her Majesty praying that she would be 
graciously pleased to alter the regulations 
in this respect. 

Mr. EYKYN seconded the Motion. 


Labouchere.) 


Coronet NORTH contended that no 
hardship really existed. He doubted 
whether the House of Commons could in- 
terfere with a Royal Charity. If the 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her | Motion were to be made at all it should 
Majesty, humbly representing that, in the opinion | be for an Address to the Crown. The 
of this House, it should not be obligatory on any |  aieel . 

Naval or Military Knight of Windsor, not being a | Governor, in writing to him on the sub- 
member of the United Church of England and i ject, stated that the Roman Catholic 
Ireland, to attend Divine Service in Saint George’s | Knight to whom the hon. and learned 
Chapel, Windsor, daily or at all, and praying that | Baronet had referred objected to any 
Her Majesty may be graciously pleased to direct change being made in the present regula- 


such alterations to be made in the Statutes regu- | ,- . a * 
lating the Naval and Military Knights of Windsor | tions, as did also the two Knights who 
There was, moreover, 


as shall exempt from attending Divine Service in | W°T Dissenters. 
Saint George’s Chapel, Windsor, all Naval and | no foundation for the statement that fines 
Military Knights of Windsor who shall not be | were ever inflicted. The desire for a 
Toland. (Sie arn tas and | change certainly did not emanate from the 

nite = | Knights themselves, and it should be re- 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he objected | membered that these distinguished soldiers, 
not only to Catholics but to Protestants | though old, were by no means in every 
being obliged to attend Divine service.|case infirm. One of these officers, in 
These poor old gentlemen were many of | writing to him on the subject, attributed 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 





them above seventy years of age, and they | the Motion of the hon. and learned Ba- 
received some £40 and others £100 a year, | ronet to the instigation of some ‘‘ grum- 
and a small house in Windsor. They were | bling old Knight,’’ and this writer denied, 
obliged to attend Divine service twice | as did the Governor, the existence of any 
every Sunday, and every third month to | discontent or any practice of levying fines. 
attend every day, unless they could obtain | Occasionally some of the Knights prayed 


leave of absence. He could not think | by proxy; and those who performed this 
that there was any necessity for this. | service for their comrades would, upon 
He should, of course, regret their not|the authority of his correspondent, be 
attending ; but their attendance ought in| happy to include the hon. and learned 
no case to be compulsory. The Knights | Baronet in their prayers if he would re- 
ought to be allowed, if they pleased, to | lieve them from the payment of the bo- 
attend the parish church or any other place | rough rates, from which they derived no 
of worship, an indulgence which was ex- | advantage. He should oppose the Motion, 
tended to Her Majesty’s subjects at Wind- | no only because he believed that no griev- 
sor, though denied to these old and meri- | ance really existed, but because he depre- 
torious officers. He moved as an Amend- | cated Parliamentary interference in matters 
ment to leave out the words ‘‘ not beinga | which, relating as they did to a Royal 
member of the United Church of England | Charity, solely concerned Her Majesty. 
and Ireland.” Mr. GATHORNE HARDY trusted the 
Coronet FRENCH seconded the Amend- | House would not accede to the Motion or 
ment, and in doing so declared that he|to the Amendment, for these military 
looked upon it, not as a religious, but as | Knights were, in fact, connected with the 
a physical question. It was really a very | Order of the Garter, and, as the beadsmen 
serious matter, and one that was very|in the case of the cathedrals, were in 
painful to many Knights who had received | reality part of the religious body con- 
wounds in the service of their country, | nected with the Church. He had received 
that they should be compelled to attend | letters from the governors of both the 
in a large hall, theoretically for the benefit | naval and military Knights, stating that 
of their souls, but in reality only to have nobody had objected to any of these duties. 


Sir Colman O’ Loghlen 
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The Roman Catholic Knight who was ap- 
pointed by the right hon. Member for 
Morpeth (Sir George Grey) acquiesced in 
the conditions, and entertained no objec- 
tion to them ; and the same was the case 
with a Knight who was a ‘Presbyterian. 
Moreover, the Knights resided within the 
precincts of the Palace; and St. George’s 
was not a public, but a Royal chapel. The 
Crown had a dispensing power with regard 
to these statutes, and he thought the House 
would feel that the adoption of this Motion 
would be to interfere unduly with the ex- 
ercise of the rights of the Crown, especially 
as no grievance had been established. 
Hon. Members all knew how anxious the 
Queen was that no undue stress should be 
laid on any person’s conscience; and if 
any necessity for an alteration of the sta- 
tutes existed, the matter might safely be 
left to Her Majesty. As a proof of the 
connection of this body with the ecclesias- 
tical establishment of St. George’s Chapel, 
he might mention that one of the sus- 
pended canonries had been applied to in- 
creasing the pay of the Knights ; and that 
in 1861, on account of the canons having 


an undue share of the property, part of it | q 


was transferred to the Knights, owing, he 
believed, to the exertions of his hon. and 


gallant Friend (Colonel North). He trusted 
that under these circumstances the House 
would leave the question in the hands of | 


the Crown. 


Srr COLMAN O’LOGHLEN declined | 


to withdraw the Motion. He accepted the 


Amendment of the hon. Member for Mid- | 


dlesex (Mr. Labouchere) and disclaimed 
any intention of infringing the Queen’s 
Prerogative, his Motion being simply for a 
humble Address to Her Majesty. 


Question, ‘“‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and negatived. 


Another Amendment proposed, to leave 
out the words ‘‘ who shall not be members 
of the United Church of England and 
Ireland.” —( Mr. Labouchere.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and negatived. 

Main Question, as amended, put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 39; Noes 
83: Majority 44. 
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ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHS BILL. 


(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Stephen 
Cave, Mr, Sclater-Booth.) 


[prix 82.] SELECT COMMITTEE NOMINATED, 


Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER moved to nominate the Select 
Committee on the Electric Telegraphs 
Bill. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he regretted the 
absence of his hon. Friend the Member 
for York (Mr. Leeman). There appeared 
to be no Member connected with the tele- 
graph companies on the Committee, nor 
any one to watch over the public interest 
in regard to a free system of telegraphy. 
He should move some additional names 
to-morrow. 


Motion agreed to. 


Tar CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he rose to move the Instruc- 
tions of which he had given Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That it be an Instruction to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Electric Telegraphs Bill to in- 
uire,— 

“1. Whether it is desirable that the transmis- 
sion of messages for the public should become a 
legal monopoly in the Post Office : 

“2, Whether it should be left to the discretion 





of the Postmaster General to make special agree- 
| ments for the transmission of messages or news 
| at reduced rates : 

“3. What securities should be taken for in- 
| suring the secrecy of messages transmitted 
through the Post Office : 
| “4, What arrangements should be made for 
| the working of submarine cables to foreign coun- 
| tries; and, 
| “85, To hear such Telegraph and Railway 
| Companies and Proprietors as shall by petition, 
|} on or before the 26th instant, have prayed to be 
| heard by themselves, their counsel or agents 
| against such of the matters referred to the Com- 
| mittee as affect their particular interests?”—(Mr. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, it was desirable 
‘that the functions of the Committee should 
not be so much narrowed; but that they 

should investigate whether the interests of 
|the public would be subserved by the 
' transfer of these telegraphs entirely to the 
| public. That was a great question, and it 
was not one between the telegraph com- 
panies on the one hand, who did not wish 
‘to sell, and the Government on the other, 
| who desired to acquire the telegraphs. A 
| much larger question than that recognized 
by the Instructions had to be considered— 
whether it was expedient that this mono- 
poly should be given to the Executive Go- 
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vernment. It admitted of much being 
said on both sides; and although it was 
assumed by the Government that but one 
answer could be given, there were differ- 
ent opinions, both in that House and out 
of it, and a wish for further information. 
The presumption in this country was in 
favour of private enterprize, and was not 
in favour of any undertakings in the nature 
of a Government monopoly. The onus 
proband, as in other analogous cases, was 
upon those who maintained that the Go- 
vernment ought to have possession of this 
great system; and he doubted whether 
the Instructions were such as to enable 
the truth to be brought out in the fullest 
manner before the Committee. There was 
a great difficulty in getting out the truth 
before a Committee, unless there were 
hostile interests at work in the Committee, 
whose business it was to exert them- 
selves to bring out the truth by conflict. 
If, on the other hand, the Committee were 
to be left to fish out the truth for them- 
selves, they would be unable to get it. 
[‘* Divide.” ] He did not propose to divide 
the House, but the matter was most im- 
portant, and one in which the public inte- 
rests were deeply concerned. He should 
move, instead of limiting the powers of the 
Committee, as was done by the last clause, 
to leave out the words ‘‘such of the mat- 
ters referred to the Committee as affect 
their particular interests,’’ and insert the 
words ‘the Preamble and Clauses of the 
Bill.” The effect would be that the parties 
interested in opposing the transfer would 
have liberty to state their objections at 
large to the transfer, and to bring up all 
the objections that might be entertained 
on the part of the public, as well as of 
those particular interests. 


Amendment proposed, in last paragraph, 


To leave out the words “such of the matters 
referred to the Committee as affect their particu- 
lar interests,” in order to insert the words “ the 
Preamble and Clauses of the Bill,” — (Mr. 
Bouverie,) 


—instead thereof. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he hoped the House would 
not assent to this Amendment. The first 
four paragraphs provided for information 
on the part of the public into those mat- 
ters which it was thought should be in- 
quired into. He consented on the second 
reading to move the 5th Instruction, which 
was less restrictive than it originally stood. 
The words of this Instruction were in the 
hands of the opponents of the Bill the 


Mr. Bouverie 
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whole evening ; and the hon. Member for 
York (Mr. Leeman), who moved the re- 
jection of the Bill, was in consultation 
with and represented all the parties con- 
cerned. The Government were informed 
by the representatives of these parties 
that he was acting for them; and the In- 
struction received the fullest assent of the 
opponents of the Bill. He believed that 
the interests of the companies were fully 
protected, because they would be heard on 
all matters affecting them, and an inquiry 
into the general question of policy would 
be sufficiently provided by the first four 
paragraphs of the Instructions. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the words of 
the 5th Instruction now proposed to be 
omitted were the subject of consultation, 
and were those in framing which the 
greatest care was taken. If the House 
were to appoint a Committee to inquire 
into a public question and were then to pay 
counsel to appear before the Committee, the 
whole of their legislation would soon be- 
come a matter for counsel to be heard on 
one side and on the other. The Members 
of the Select Committee were perfectly 
capable of dealing with the public interests 
without employing counsel to appear before 
them to get out the truth, although the 
latter should be heard on behalf of private 
interests. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the Committee 
would have power to consider the Preamble 
of the Bill, and that the Amendment of 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Bouverie) would 
not be of advantage to the parties. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, as he understood the matter, 
the parties would be allowed to be heard 
against the Preamble of the Bill, using 
arguments with regard to their particular 
interests. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he concurred in 
what had fallen from the hon. and learned 
Member for Tower Hamlets. 

Question, ‘“‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


MILITARY AT ELECTIONS (IRELAND) 
BILL—[Buz 95.] 
(Mr. Serjeant Barry, Major Gavin, Mr. Esmonde.) 


SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to Question 
[12th May], ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 
asecond time;’’ and which Amendment 
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was, to leave out the word “ now,” and at 
the end of the Question to add the words 
“pon this day six months.”—(Zhe Earl 
of Mayo.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.’’ 


Debate resumed. 
Cororer STUART KNOX said, as that 


was a Bill for the promotion of anarchy 
and bloodshed in Ireland, he begged to 
move that that debate be adjourned till 
the 10th of August. 

Tue Eart or MAYO suggested that an 
arrangement should be made as to the 
time which should be fixed for discussing 
the measure if it was to be proceeded 
with. 

Mr. SYNAN, concurring with the re- 
mark of the noble Lord, moved that the 
debate should be adjourned till that day 
week, 

Mrz. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
he was quite of an opposite opinion to 
that of the hon. and gallant Member who 
said that was a Bill for the promotion 
of anarchy and bloodshed in Ireland. He 
thought that a change in the law on that 
subject was necessary, particularly as a 
General Election was approaching, and it 
was very desirable that they should have 
some convenient time fixed for the discus- 
sion of that measure. In his opinion the 
military had been too lightly used at elec- 
tions in Ireland. 

Mr. Senzeant BARRY said, this Bill 
was on the Paper but twice before; and 
on one occasion, upon the suggestion of the 
noble Lord, it was postponed. On the 
last occasion it came on at one o’clock; and 
if, the debate having been adjourned, it 
came on so late as this, it was not his 
fault. 

Coroner STUART KNOX said, he 
was surprised at the remark of the right 
hon, Gentleman opposite (Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue) that troops were never required 
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at Irish elections; because, while the right | 
hon. Gentleman was in Office the Govern- | 
ment of which he had been a Member | 
sent troops to every election in Ireland, | 
even whether they were required or not. | 
Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE ex- | 
plained that he had not said that treope | 
were never required, but that they ought 
not be be lightly used. 
Tue Eart of MAYO said, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chichester 


Fortescue) would specify any occasion on | 
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because that had certainly not been done 
since he (the Earl of Mayo) had the hold- 
ing the Office of Chief Secretary. The 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
that night astonished him excessively, be- 
cause the course taken with regard to the 
military at the last General Election was 
this—On one day there were about 10,000 
men—policemen and military—employed 
in keeping the peace at the General Elec- 
tion in Ireland, and he believed that the 
last Government followed in that respect 
the example set by former Governments, 
and supplied those troops on the requisition 
of the magistrates for the preservation of 
the public peace. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE dis- 
claimed any idea of making special refe- 
rence to anything that had occurred since 
the noble Earl had held Office. He had 
only spoken generally of the system ; and 
if his noble Friend thought this system 
perfect, all he could say was that he did 
not agree with him. 


Debate adjourned further till Tuesday 
next. 


ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES BILL— 
[Brut 37.] 
(Mr. Mae Evoy, Sir Joseph M‘Kenna, Mr, Leader. 
SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Second Reading [16th June] read. 


Mr. Mac EVOY said, that as the Go- 
vernment had refused to give him an op- 
portunity for the discussion of this Bill, 
and as he saw no reasonable chance of 
bringing it on at a convenient time during 
the present Session, he felt bound to 
move that the Order for its second read- 
ing be discharged. 


Order discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


NEW ZEALAND (LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr, Avpzrtey, Bill to make pro- 
vision for the appointment of Members of the 
Legislative Council of New Zealand; and to re- 
move doubts in respect of past appointments, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Appgriey and 
Mr. Scrater-Boorn. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 185.] 


PETIT JURIES (IRELAND) BILL, 


Select Committee on Petit Juries (Ireland) Bill 
nominated as follows:—Mr. Atrorney GeneRrat 


| for Inetanp, Sir Cotman O’Locutey, Lord Oxaup 


which the troops had been lightly used, } J. Haron, The O’Coxon Dow, Sir Frupznick 


A 
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Hereatz, Mr. Kavanacu, Mr. O’Reruzy, Mr. 
Garrz, Mr. Huppizsroy, Mr. Pm, Mr. Monsett, 
Mr. Cogan, Mr. Epwarp Coorsr, Genéral Dunxz, 
and Mr. Hzapiam :—Five to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 24, 1868, 


MINUTES.]—Pvusirc Buis—Ordered — Uni- 
versity Elections (Voting Papers)* Consular 
Marriages *. 

First Reading—Municipal Elections (Scotland) * 
[189]; University Elections (Voting Papers) * 
[187]; Consular Marriages * [188]. 

Second Reading — Sea Fisheries (Ireland) 
[101]; Larceny and Embezzlement* [157]; 
Assignees of Marine Policies * [147]. 

Committee— Railways (Ireland) Acts Amendment* 

123}. 
poet Railways (Ireland) Acts Amendment * 
123}. 

Withdsawn — Elementary Education [64] ; 

Railway and Joint Stock Companies Accounts * 

[53] 
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— hereafter be necessary. The Bill 
proposed the appointment of a Minister of 
| Education, whose duty it would be to 
| initiate elementary education where it was 
| defective, and also an educational Census, 
| the object evidently being that if large de- 
| ficiencies were proved to exist in any part 
| of the country Parliament should be asked 
|for powers to supply them. Thus the 
|measure proceeded, as far as it went, in 
|right direction, and its ultimate cbjects 
| might be assumed to be very large. He 
| listened to the speech of the noble Duke 
| the President of the Council in introducing 
| it; and that speech showed a deep impres- 
| sion of the importance of the subject, ad- 
| mitted the existence of deficiencies, and 
| pointed to further action at no distant day, 
|The noble Lord the Vice President of the 
| Council appeared, however, to view the 
| matter in a very different light. He seemed 
|to think that so much had already been 
done that what remained might fairly be 
left to the action of the present Minutes of 
| Council and to the voluntary system. The 
noble Lord maintained that 10-11ths of 
|the children who ought to be at school 


| were already there, and that the schools at 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 
(Mr. Henry Austin Bruce, Mr. William Edward 
Forster, Mr, Algernon Egerton.) 

[BILL 64.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. | 
Mr. BRUCE said, that as Her Ma- | 
jesty’s Government had, in consequence of | 
the pressure of public Business, found it ex- | 


pedient to withdraw a measure which dealt 
only fragmentarily with the education ques- | 
tion, the House would not be surprised at 
his withdrawing one which, as he conceived, | 
dealt with the whole subject of elementary 
education. He was anxious, however, to 
offer some observations on the matter. | 
The Government had, to a certain extent, 
fulfilled the undertaking entered into at | 
the beginning of the Session, the Presi- | 
dent of the Council having introduced a | 
measure which might have been fairly | 
accepted as an instalment, and which fore- | 
shadowed a more comprehensive scheme. 
Some, indeed, of its proposals might have 
been carried into effect by a mere alteration 
of the Minutes of Council—such as the re- 
cognition of secular schools, the increased 
building grants, and the changes affecting | 
the smaller country schools; but other 
portions of the Bill could not have been so | 
dealt with, and clearly indicated the belief | 


of the Government that a larger measure | 


requirements of the people? 


|at present unassisted by the State might 


easily be put in a different position. This 
obviously signified the lowering of those 
conditions which secured efficiency, and 
which had raised the standard of edueca- 
tion. He hoped, however, the House 
would pause before lowering the standard 
of education for the sake of admitting a 
certain number of country schools. The 
noble Lord stated that there were in Eng- 
land and Wales 2,670,000 children re- 
ceiving education. He could not, however, 
suppose that those figures had been fur- 


| nished by the gentlemen of greatest expe- 


rience and responsibility in the Privy Coun- 
cil Office. The noble Lord argued, moreover, 
that six years sufficed for the education of 
children of the working classes. Now, vast 
numbers of children went to school at three 
years of age, or even earlier; and did 
the noble Lord mean to say that between 
three and nine years of age a child could 
receive an education satisfying the just 
Why, in 
ninety-nine cases out of 100 a child leaving 
school when nine years old would have no 
firm hold of the little knowledge it had 
acquired, but would speedily forget it. In 
Prussia, which had set us so worthy 
an example, public education commenced 
at five, earlier ages being unnoticed, 
and continued till fourteen or fifteen, thus 
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giving a term of nine years. That was 
sufficient to prove that it was at least 
reasonable to doubt the wisdom of con- 
fining the period of education to six years. 
Now, he made a statement on a former 


Elementary 


occasion the greater portion of which con- | 


sisted of statistics collected by the educa- 
tion societies of some of our largest towns, 
which he believed to be perfectly correct 
and reliable ; but the noble Lord’s remark 
upon them was that “‘no sane man could 
give credence to the reports of those so- 
cieties.”” The noble Lord appeared to have 
read the attack on the report of the Man- 
chester Education Aid Society, but not 
the Report itself. It was true that it had 
been pointed out that while it appeared 
from the Report of the Society for 1866 
that 59 per cent of the population of 
Manchester who ought to be at school 
were really there, no notice had been taken 
of the numbers of children who might have 
been or might hereafter be at school. This 
defect had been admitted, and a more ex- 
haustive inquiry was accordingly made last 
year which avoided the errors of the pre- 
ceding Report, and presented results on 
which perfect reliance might be placed. 
The noble Lord had represented the 
Committee as consisting of paid officers, 
anxious to make startling statements iu 
order to obtain subscriptions ; but it really 
consisted of earnest and estimable friends 
of education well known and respected in 
their own district. Dr. John Watts, whose 
name nobody acquainted with the history 


of education could pronounce without re- | 


spect, thus spoke of the inquiry— 


“ They (the Committee) came to the conclusion 
to take a definite district in Manchester; to 
canvass that district thoroughly, so as to get at 
all the facts with regard to education, and to put 
them into a shape that would bear the closest 
investigation. That report, which referred to a 
population of 92,000, or about one-fourth of the 
population of the borough, he begged now to 
hand in. All the sheets were in his possession, 
and he could refer to every house throughout 
that 92,000 inhabitants, so that the Report would 
bear the strictest investigation. ‘The canvassers 
(who were all ex-police inspectors or relieving 
officers, familiar with statistical inquiries) were 
simply instructed to study the headings of the 
sheets, and to see that all the questions were 
answered.” 


One of the two wards thus inquired into 
was St. Michael's, the population being 
42,007, and the total number of children 
between three and fourteen years of age 
being 12,037. Now, of these 934 were 
or had been at school, 2,580 having at- 
tended less than a year, 2,409 less than 
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|two years, and only 370 having attended 
the six years which satisfied the noble 
Lord. In New Cross ward, the population 
being 50,510, and the number of children 
| being 12,623, 9,549 were or had been at 
school, 2,623 of these having attended less 
than a year, 2,123 less than two years, 
and 480 six years. Of this population of 
92,517 7,855 were children between three 
}and six, of whom 51 per cent had never 
been to a day school ; 8,733 were between 
six and ten, 12 per cent of them never 
having been to such a school ; and 8,051 
were between ten and fourteen, 8°3 per 
cent being in the same position. Thus, of 
24,639 children between three and fourteen 
years of age, 76°6 per cent had been to 
school for a short period, and 8-3 per cent 
had reached fourteen years without seeing 
the inside of a day school. The saddest 
fact, however, was that, as the result of 
all educational efforts — Sunday schools, 
night schools, and literary institutes in- 
cluded — 24°8 per cent of the youthful 
population were unable to read, and 58-4 
per cent unable to write. He quoted last 
year a statement based on the Report of 


‘some Factory Inspectors, and in reference 


to that statement Zhe Times remarked 
that if such a state of things existed it 
was not only very shameful, but showed 
the necessity of great exertions ; but that 
its accuracy was open to doubt. Now, he 
would read the official Report on which that 
statement rested— 

“*Between the Ist of September and the Ist 
of December, 1866, 7,948 children and young 
persons, under sixteen years of age, were educa- 
tionally tested vivd voce by the certifying sur- 
geons of nineteen principal cotton works in 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Cheshire ; and 2,178 
children and young persons were equally tested 
in the earthenware, colliery, and iron districts of 
North Staffordshire. Of the 7,948, 63 per cent 
could read; and of the 2,178, 26 per cent could 
read.” 

Thus in one case 37, and in the other 74 
per cent were unable to read. In the large 
borough which he represented (Merthyr 
Tydvil) 814 children between 11 and 16 
years of age were examined between the 
Ist of January and the Ist of March last, 
the examination being very rudimentary; 
and the result was that 45 per cent could 
read and 36 per cent could write, while 
304 per cent could add three or four figures 
mentally, thus leaving 55 per cent who 
could not read, 64 per cent who could not 
write, and 69} per cent who could not 
‘cipher. The noble Lord had obtained a 
Return showing the population, acreage, 
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and rateable value of each parish, together | sion of a national system. These diffical- 
with the accommodation provided by schools | ties were raised not by the people them. 
assisted by the State, and the average at-| selves but by the managers of schools, 
tendance. None of the columns, however, | many of whom seemed to attach more 
were cast up, and he was at a loss to under- | importance to the denomination of the 
stand the object of the Return consisting { school than to the instrugtion of the chil. 
of a mass of unadded columns and un-| dren. LIlis right hon. Friend the Member 
digested figures. He had himself obtained | for Calne (Mr. Lowe) and others main- 
another Return which gave the net result | tained that the only logical basis of na- 
of the noble Lord’s Return, and to these | tional education was the secular system, 
results he would beg the attention of the | It was the wish, however, of the immense 
House. The figures were favourable to | majority of the people that their children 
our national system, the population of | should receive an unsectarian religious 
1861 being given, while the school at-| education. Let the nation have, there. 
tendance was that for 1867. The popula- | fore, a good universal system of secular 
tion of England and Wales was 21,000,000, | education provided by the State, leaving 
and the average attendance in schools aided | it to the locality to decide what the 
by the State was 941,000, or 1 in 22 of | religious character of the teaching should 
the population. In Prussia, he might| be. The Report of the Commissioners 
remark, it was one in 6}. To show the| of 1859 laid great stress upon the utter 
inequality of different parts of the king- | indifference of parents as to the denomi- 
dom, he might mention that in Wilt-| national character of the education im- 
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shire the average attendance was 1 in 16, 
while in Cornwall it was 1 in 34. In} 
Middlesex it was ] in 27, and in the| 
metropolis 1 in 24. In Neweastle-on- | 
Tyne it was 1 in 24, in Birmingham 1 in | 
23, in Sheffield 1 in 26, in Devonport 1 in | 
32. These large towns were the most 
unfavourable instances, while in Manches- 


ter the proportion was 1 in 17}, in Brad- 
ford 1 in 15, and in Salford 1 in 14. Thus, | 
in Salford, the attendance was 1 in 14, 


and in Devonport 1 in 32. It was evi- | 
dent from these figures that at present 

education was made to depend, not on the 

needs of the population, but upon the} 
amount of voluntary spirit that might exist 

in a locality. Few would contend that 

the education of the country ought to rest | 
on such a basis. The defect of the present 

system was that there were no means of | 
compelling any district to perform its duty. | 
Ilis Bill was framed with a desire to inter. | 
fere as little as possible with what had been | 
done—not to interfere at all where the} 
district was doing its duty ; but where the | 
contrary was the case, it armed the State, 
after due inquiry had been made, with the | 
power of compelling the district to perform | 
its duties. With regard to the religious | 
difficulty, and leaving the Roman Catholics | 
out of the question, it might be considered | 
that, as far as Protestant denominations | 
were concerned, the matter was one in| 
which the people themselves took little in- 

terest, What they wanted was good edu- 

cation, and they turned a deaf ear to the | 
theological difficulties with which certain | 
persons delighted to encumber the discus- | 


Mr. Bruce 


parted so that it was religious, and the 
Report of the last Inquiry on Education 
conducted by the Schools Inquiry Commis- 
sion contained the following remarks :— 


“We do not apprehend that there can be any 
real doubt that the great majority of parents 
would decidedly desire that their children should 
be religiously brought up. We are told ‘ that when 


| boys are sent as boarders the parents generally 


stipulate that they shall attend church, or some 
other place of worship;’ ‘that very few express 
the least wish for a purely secular system ;’ ‘ that 
the vast majority would be unwilling to see the 
subject of religion, and especially the reading of 
the Bible, excluded from the schools.’ And this 
evidence is confirmed by too many slighter indica- 
tions from other sources to leave any doubt on 
our minds that, on the whole, the parents not only 
desire that their children should be taught reli- 
gious truths, but that they should learn it where 
they learn other things—that is, at school.” 


He should be sorry to enforce a general 
system of education by means of secular 
schools alone, but it should be left to the 
parents themselves to decide what the cha- 
racter of the schools, with respect to re- 
ligious instruction, should be; and this was 
the policy of the Bill with respect to all 
new schools created under its provisions. 
The next difficulty was the appeal to the 
pockets of the ratepayers. It was said 
that the rates were so high that it was 
impossible to impose any more; but he 
denied that the resources of this country 
would be weakened by a rate for schools. 
Every pound sterling spent in education 
would return twenty-fold to the country 
by the diminution of pauperism and crime, 
and the increased productive power of an 
educated people. In every country in the 
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world where national education flourished, 
Jocal provision was made for it. This was 
the case in Germany, Switzerland, France, 
and the United States. In Scotland there 
was a general desire that the school rate 
should be extended to those districts in 
which it was not now leviable. In Canada 
an educational rating system had been vo- 
luntarily adopted. He was, however, pre- 
pared to continue, in addition to a local 
rate, the present aid from the State, en- 
larged if necessary. The expense of edu- 
eation per head in large schools in towns 
was very slight. A most experienced Lon- 
don clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Fowle, of 
Hoxton, had informed him that he main- 
tained a most efficient school of 500 chil- 
dren at 22s. a head per annum; 17s. 
of which was supplied by Government 
aid and the children’s pence, and only 
5s. from private benevolence. In the 
country districts it would be a little more ; 
but in the poorer parts of the country 
he saw no reason why special and larger 
assistance might not be given by the State. 
In conclusion, he hoped that this important 
subject would be taken up early in the next 
Session of Parliament, and that the Go- 
yvernment would not shrink from proposing 
a sound and effective system of national 
education. It was not his intention to 
proceed with the Bill this Session, and he 
accordingly begged to move that the Order 
be discharged. 


Mr. DIXON said, he very much re- | 


gretted that it had been necessary to 
withdraw the Bill, which was of a much 
more complete character than the measure 
of the Government. The great importance 


of the subject was being more and more | 


recognized by those in whom the wisdom 


of Parliament had decided that the greatest | 
portion of political power should be vested. | 
The working classes were beginning to | 


consider in what manner they should use 
that power in regard to education as the 
very first question. There was no doubt 
that the principle of local rating for 
educational purposes would receive their 
most cordial support. There was some 


diversity of opinion about the value of | 
statistics on this subject; for there might | 


be a large number of children at school 
in a given locality, while the education 
received might be of a very defective cha- 
racter. Following the example of Man- 
chester, the people of Birmingham had 
instituted a searching investigation into 
the education enjoyed by nearly 1,000 
young persons between the ages of thirteen 
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|and twenty-one who were employed by 
|the manufacturers of that town. The 
_ results of the investigation, which was con- 
| ducted by Mr. Long, under the direction 
of the Rev. Canon Gover, Principal of the 
Training College at Saltley, were startling. 
It was found that of these young persons, 
who fairly represented the average of the 
| working classes of that town, only 56 per 
|}eent could read, only 46 per cent could 
| write, and only 20 per cent could be de- 
| scribed as being in possession of any amount 
| of general information. Great pains were 
| taken to employ impartial agents to con- 
| duct this inquiry, and the results might be 
|relied upon. This investigation had been 
| earried on at the instigation of the Bir- 
|mingham Education Society, a society 
|formed for the promotion of education 
|where the instruction of the children 
(had been neglected on account of the 
| poverty of the parents, and 5,000 chil- 
| dren were now being educated at Bir- 
| mingham out of the funds of the society. 
The work was, however, so great that, 
although meeting after meeting had been 
held, it was doubtful whether the associa- 
| tion could continue to provide the means 
|for educating these children. The sta- 
| tistics of the Manchester and Birmingham 
Societies had proved most conclusively the 
| lamentable state of ignorance which pre- 
vailed at present, and he deeply regretted 
| that the Vice President of the Council— 
the very man who of all others should be 
well-informed on the subject, and whose 
| opinion naturally was of great weight in 
the country—should have been so rash as 
to impugn them. It appeared that the 
noble Lord had never read the Report of 
the Birmingham Society. Although the 
noble Lord seemed to wish it to be inferred 
that his remarks had no reference to that 
Society, yet it was impossible for any im- 
| partial reader of what the noble Lord said 
to come to any other conclusion than that 
he was referring to the Society in question. 
The Education Society of Birmingham 
comprised most of the educationists of 
the town, headed by leading clergymen 
and Dissenting ministers, and supported 
by many of the principal inhabitants. 
The statistics collected by them were 
entitled to quite as much confidence as 
those of the noble Lord himself. Instead 
of speaking as he had done, the noble Lord 
ought rather to have expressed his great 
respect not only for the Birmingham Edu- 
/eation Society, but also for the Manchester 
| Aid Society, and to have admitted that 
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the results of their labours were entitled 
to weight in this House. The blow which 
he had dealt at these Societies was not de- 
served, because they were offsprings of 
that voluntary system, which was advo- 
eated by the noble Lord. But it was well 


Elementary 


known that that system had failed in the | 


large towns. It was because towns like 
Manchester and Birmingham had tried so 
earnestly and with such partial success to 


supply their educational deficiencies that | 


men who were not originally in favour of 
rating or compulsory edueation were being 
driven to the conclusion that in these dis- 
tricts voluntaryism was inadequate to the 


great and growing task, and must be sup.- | 


plemented by the rates of the town and 
assisted by Government aid. When a 
local rate was established it 
necessary to pass a measure of compulsory 


attendance, so that there should be no} 


residuum left; for it would be unfair to 
ask the town to rate itself unless there 
were also given the power to make that 
rate effective by providing that all the 
children should go to school. He believed 


that in Birmingham and other large towns | 


a great deal would be heard about educa- 
tion at the coming election, and he trusted 
that Parliament would not be satisfied to 
allow sectarian jealousies and religious 
bigotries to stand, as they had stood too 
long, in the way of the education of the 
children of this country. 


Mr. GREENE said, he was quite as | 


much in favour of popular education as 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. He certainly 


heard with surprise that the districts which | 


returned leading Members to Parliament 


were in such a state of utter darkness with | 
He be- | 
lieved that the Government Bill was in the | 
main founded on a right principle, and | 
that it would be necessary to have a dif. | 
ferent system for the manufacturing dis- | 


respect to clementary education. 


tricts to that which they had for the agri- 
cultural districts. In the country districts, 
where education was attended to by the 
proprietors of the soil and by the clergy, 


it might require some supplementary aid, | 
but it would not require to be compulsory. | 
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| every other part of the country was as 
| dark and as uneducated as that to which 
| the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr, 
| Dixon) had referred. [Mr. Dixon: No, 
| I hope not.] Why could not the manu- 
| facturers do as much for their working 
people as the landowners and employers in 
the country had done for theirs? With 
regard to secular education, he believed 
that the day in which education without 
religion was established would be a dark 
day for England. In the town he repre- 
sented, where there were schools for the 
children of the gentry, the tradesmen, and 
the poor, it would be unfair to apply the 
principle of rating, because the funds were 
| already supplied voluntarily or by endow- 
ment. In order to show that in the agri- 
cultural districts education was not neg- 
lected, he would ask, where did the majo- 
rity of the police and railway porters, who 
were required to be able to read and write, 
come from? The country districts. He 
hoped that in the coming Parliament— 
that astonishing Parliament, from which 
he did not expect any more enlightenment 
than from the present one—the subject 
would be approached in a spirit of fairness. 
It did not follow that the legislation which 
| was suitable for the districts that were in 
the dark and heathenish condition described 
would be fitting for the rest of the coun- 
try. He agreed that the condition of 
| things described as existing in the manu- 
facturing districts was a disgrace to those 
who had made large fortunes out of their 
working people ; but he would not admit 
that either a system of rating or compul- 
sory education was required in the country 
districts, where the landowners had done 
their duty in regard to education, 

Mr. SAMUELSON said, he had not 
heard any one complain of the peculiar 
darkness of the agricultural districts ; and 
he could not therefore understand the pro- 
| test of the hon. Member who had just 
addressed the House. Where due provi- 
| sion was made for the education of the 
children in the agricultural districts it was 
not proposed to force upon them either a 
system of rating or compulsory education. 








He held in his hands a statement referring | He was glad the right hon. Gentleman 
to nine parishes in his part of the country, | (Mr. Bruce) had withdrawn his Bill, be- 
containing a population of 4,947, and it | cause it either went too far or not far 
appeared that of the children over ten and | enough. In his opinion, it did not go far 
under fifteen there were not twenty who | enough. He thought there were two con- 
could not read and write. There was | ditions on which they might fairly insist— 
great misrepresentation abroad as to the | first, that no locality should be called upon 
state of the agricultural districts; and hon. | to make an educational rate without hav- 
Members opposite no doubt believed that | ing power to enforce the attendance of the 
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children at the schools; and next, that no 
child below a certain age —say ten or 
eleven—should be allowed to go to work 
in any factory unless it could produce 
proof of ite having received some amount 
of elementary instruction. * 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT said, he believed 
the hon. Member for Bury (Mr. Greene) 
would find that the educational condition 
of the agricultural districts generally, was 
very different from that which appeared to 
prevail in his own neighbourhood. It was 
a very gencral impression that the efforts 
on behalf of education which were made 
in the agricultural districts came rather 
from the clergymen than the owners of the 
soil; and as it was well known that the 
resources of the clergy were somewhat 
crippled, their efforts must be proportion- 
ately small. He believed, at the same 
time, that there were no towns in the 
country more destitute of educational 
means than the large towns;of Lancashire ; 
and that a larger proportion of their people 
were either imperfectly educated or not 
educated at all than in other large towns 
in England. He was sorry to say this; 
but all that he cared for in this matter 
was the truth. The explanation was not 
difficult. The manufacturing towns of 
Laneashire were of very rapid growth, 
and they contained a vast proportion of 
people depending on weekly wages, and 
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heavily enough rated already ; but there 
was a general belief in Lancashire that 
they would effect great good if they rated 


|themselves for educational purposes, and 


that they would be recouped, because 
there would be lighter prison charges, and 
the general property of the country would 
be made more valuable, in consequence of 
the diminution of the poor rates. If there 
was a sacrifice to be made, the people 
were ready to make that sacrifice. The 
noble Lord the Vice President of the 


| Council had spoken disparagingly of so- 


cieties which he said obtained subscriptions 
from silly women. There were, no doubt, 
in this as in most countries silly persons ; 
but if their silliness exhibited itself in the 
form of contributing towards the promotion 


of popular education he hoped the number 


education had not kept pace with the in- | 


erease of their population. If there was 
this educational destitution, it might na- 
turally have been expected that there 
would be efforts to remove it. 
been such efforts, and for the iast twenty 
years educational societies of great influence 
had existed in Manchester; each with its 
plan, every one doing the best it could to 
enlighten publie opinion on this question, 
and engage the attention of the Legisla- 
ture. Six months ago an Educational 
Conference of a very influential kind was 
held in Manchester, at which many Mem- 
bers of Parliament, many ministers of reli- 
gion, and gentlemen from all parts of the 
country were present. The opinion not 
only of that Conference, but of the whole 
of the great constituency of Manchester, 
so far as he could ascertain it, was in 
favour of the Bill of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Merthyr Tydvil (Mr. Bruce). 
was desired that each locality should possess 
the power of rating itself; and this, he 
understood, was the principal feature of 
the Bill. No doubt most communities 
throughout the country felt themselves 


There had | 


of such people would increase. He was 
surprised that the noble Lord should 
attempt to discourage societies of this 
kind. Searcely a great measure had been 
passed by that House—Free Trade, house- 
hold suffrage, the removal of the newspaper 
stamp duties—which had not been helped 
forward by the assistance of voluntary so- 
cieties. He hoped they would continue 
and increase, and he was sure that not 
only the noble Lord but future Vice Pre- 
sidents of the Committee of Council would 
encourage their proceedings and acknow- 
ledge their usefulness. 

Mayor PARKER said, he would not 
have risen on that occasion had not the 
right hon. Member for Merthyr (Mr. 
Bruce) thought fit to leeture the farmers 
of England for their presumed neglect of 


|duty in the matter of education, and for 


It) 


showing an unwillingness to accept the prin- 
ciple of a compulsory edueation rate. The 
farmers of England were quite prepared 
to bear, with every other portion of the 
community, their fair share of any burdens 
which the Legislature in its wisdom might 
impose upon them; and they would cer- 
tainly never be found backward in support- 
ing any movement that would be really 
beneficial to the poorer classes. But they 
would expect that, in respect to general 
taxation, the scales would be held evenly 
between the different interests of the 
country. It ought not to be forgotten 
that at that period, when the farmers were 
supposed to be best able to contribute to 
any educational funds—harvest time—70 
per cent was levied on one of the most im- 
portant productions of the soil. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he hailed with 
the greatest satisfaction the declaration 
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made by the right hon. Gentleman the| they could raise rates for any but national 
Member for Merthyr (Mr. Bruce), that in| objects—objects so national that the whole 
the opinion of the parents of England the| nation agreed in their propriety and 
great object was to give their children a/in the mode of attaining them. Now, 
religious education. He entirely concurred | in regard to an education rate, there was 
in that opinion; and if that point were kept | no such general agreement. Some persons 
steadily in view the House would not be} still contended that education given to the 
likely to run astray into the legislation | labouring classes was a disadvantage to 
which that Bill proposed. The right hon. ‘them rather than otherwise. A far greater 
Gentleman had explained the deficiency in| number, agreeing in the advantage of 
the educational means that existed in this | educating those classes, disagreed as to 
country, or, as he would rather say, the| what education was, and as to the mode 
deficiency in the education accepted—be- | in which it ought to be administered. The 
cause it was one thing to take a horse to; great body of Churchmen held that educa- 
the water and another to make him drink. | tion was the training of children as immor- 
They had been favoured with many figures} tal beings, both for time and eternity, 
and comparisons on that matter ; but he! while other persons regarded education as 
believed they were not yet in possession of|a mere question of imparting secular 
those statisties which would enable them) knowledge. He entirely dissented from 
correctly to estimate tlie educational power | that second estimate of education, which, 
of this country. The inquiries instituted, | he maintained, had never been recognized 
not only by the Government but by the|in this country. The right hon. Gentle- 
National Society, promised to remove the | man wished to induce them to make grants 
deficiency, and in another Session they | for purely secular schools. That was at 
might hope to possess this information. | once revolutionizing their system. Te did 
He was, however, willing to take it for| not say he opposed that; for he believed 
granted that they did require greater edu-| that education, whether taken solely in its 
cational means. Still the right hon. Gen-| secular features or in connevtion with re- 
tleman might, he thought, be a little mer-| ligion, must be good in itself; that to 
ciful to this country for producing no more | subject children to training, discipline, and 
satisfactory Returns than it did. Why, he| control must have a good effect on them; 
asked, had the schools throughout England | and he considered that the State was justi- 
and Wales, conducted on the voluntary | fied in assisting education, even though con- 
system, with subsidies from the Govern-| ducted only on the secular system. But 
ment, not made a greater progress? The|the voluntary system owed its success 
introduction of the Conscience Clause| mainly to the religious element which had 
had proved a sensible means of diminish- hitherto been inseparable from it ; and if 
ing the grants given by the State for the| they trampled on that element they would 
assistance of these schools. That unfor-| destroy the whole stimulus to voluntary 
tunate invention required what was repug-| effort, and extinguish that principle of 
nant to the feelings of school founders, | religious education which now so happily 
and the grants had in consequence fallen | overspread the whole country. Again, the 
from £144,000 to £18,000. Ile could) rating system would involve them in the 
not admit that the voluntary system had | necessity of compelling parents to send 
had a fair trial; and what were they to| their children to school. Now, whatever 
substitute for that system? The right! might be done in Prussia, in this country 
hon. Gentleman said his Bill would not! it would be impossible to impose an abso- 
supersede the existing means of education, | lute personal’ compulsion of that kind. 
but would supplement them by a rate. | Could they go to an English labourer with 
Now, a Bill for the abolition of compulsory | ten children and say to him, ‘* Your eldest 
church rates, with the principle of which| boy shall go to school, and you shall pay 
he eutirely agreed, would shortly become | 2d. a week for his instruction?” The 
law. Why were compulsory church rates| man might reply, ‘“‘My boy drives the 
to be abolished? Because neither the! farmer’s team and gets 2s. a week, which 
mode of applying them nor the matter to} pays my rent, and I can’t send him to 
which they were applied was one of uni-| school.”” Would they put the man in gaol 
versal agreement. [Mr. Bruce: Univer-| and starve his family because he would 
sal interest.] Universal interest and uni-| not do so? If the employment of a boy 
versal agreement came to much the same} under a certain age by the farmer could 
thing. It was impossible that henceforth} be made contingent on his education, he 
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wealthier. 


a limit must be put on the principle of | districts not more than half the labouring 


compulsory attendance. In his opinion, 
the proper housing of the agricultural poor 
was far more important to their moral and 
material welfare than reading, writing, and 
ciphering. These without moral training 
might prove mischievous. In numberless 
small lollypop shops halfpenny papers were 
sold in tens of thousands to our juvenile | 
population, in whieh horrors were por- | 
trayed by pictures and described in lan- | 
guage calculated not only to destroy the 
happiness of those who read them, but to 


incite them to every kind of vice and dis- | 


honesty. No wise legislator, therefore, 
ought to be satisfied with encouraging 
mere secular instruction unaccompanied 
by religious teaching among the labouring 
classes. He did not think they would ever 
have an education rate ; but he would not 


grudge the money if the Education Depart- | 


ment cost them twice as much as it did. 
They spent infinitely more upon gaols, re- 
formatories, and police, and for the repres- 
sion of vice, than upon the education which 
ought to keep their youthful population | 
from becoming vicious, It was to be re- 
gretted that a spirit of ill-judged economy 
should have been introduced into the Edu- | 
cation Department. He trusted that the 
Government would adopt a liberal policy; | 
that they would increase their grants; that 
they would give that which was even more 
precious than grants—namely, a sympa. | 
thizing welcome to those who endeavoured | 
to promote the work of education; and 
that, under their fostering influence, the 
present system of voluntary education 
might be found taking deeper root, and 
spreading its branches wider than it had 
hitherto done throughout the country. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he wished to 
point out certain shortcomings in the Bill 
before them. Compulsory attendance and | 
compulsory rates must be inseparably asso- 
ciated ; because, without the former, the 
latter would not be accepted by the 
country, nor would the educational defi- 
ciencies of the country be really supplied. 
He thought that no one could deny that 
there was a great educational deficiency 
in this country ; for, comparing the popu- 
lation of both nations, there was not one- 
third of the number of children at school 
in England that there were in Prussia. 
Prussia was not now over-educated, and it 


could not be doubted that if England was | 
equal to that country in education, her 
people would be happier, better, and | 





population had even the first rudiments of 
j}edueation was not due to an inadequate 
|supply of schools, so much as to the fact 
| that they had no power to enforce the at- 
|tendance of the children. In Wiltshire 
j one out of every sixteen of the population 
}was at school; but in no district of Eng- 
\land was the state of education more 
lamentable and deficient, and that, although 
there was a school in almost every village 
|in the county, and although the clergy 
there showed the most extraordinary zeal 
in the cause of education. Speaking from 
| his own experience of one village in parti- 
|cular, he could state that the boys of the 
| labouring class left school to go into the 
| fields when eight years old, and there was 
| hardly a lad of that class who could read 
well enough to take an interest in an Eng- 
lish newspaper. By combining compulsory 
}rates with compulsory attendance they 
would be able to convinee the people that 
the rate was only a temporary infliction, 
| which would be removed by the diminution 
of the general rates, and by increased 
prosperity resulting from education. It 
| might be said that the whole instinet of 
| the nation was against compulsion in mat- 
| ters of education ; but it should not be for- 
gotten that we had already adopted that 
principle in the case of almost every in- 
|dustry except the agricultural, and if his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Merthyr 
Ty dvil(Mr. Bruce) were to extend the scope 
of his Bill so as to make the attendance of 
children at school compulsory, he believed 
he would be supported by the great ma- 
jority of the people throughout the country. 
| When a parent neglected to give his child 
}an education he was neglecting his first 
duty, and in such a case it was the duty 
|of the State to become the child’s pro- 
tector. 

Lord ROBERT MONTAGU said, that 
as he had understood that the Bill was to 
be withdrawn, he had come down to the 
|House without any expectation that he 
| would be called upon to address it. Nor 
would he now trespass on the time of the 
House, had not the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Merthyr Tydvil thought 
proper to attack with some acrimony 
a speech which he had made about three 
| weeks ago. At that time the debate lasted 
many hours, and the right hon. Gentleman 
‘took part in it. Yet ‘instead of impugn- 
ing his position at that time, he took three 
months’ consideration before he thought fit 


| 
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to do so. 
meditated attack amount? Did he at- 
tempt to show that a single position or a 
single figure was erroneous? Did he dis- 
pute the basis on which he had proceed- 
ed, or the conclusion at which he had 
arrived? By no means. The right hon. 
Gentleman in carping at the estimates 
of educational destitution which he had 
then laid before the House had com- 
mented merely upon the circumstance that 
they had not been furnished by Mr. Lingen. 
This was no argument against the esti- 
mates. It was only a question of authority. 
He could assure him he had received 
them from persons on whose authority he 
could place at least equal reliance. Those 
estimates spoke for themselves. He had 
fully stated the ground on which he had 
proceeded, and showed the means by 
which he had arrived at the results. The 
right hon. Gentleman had had ample time 
to consider them, for they had been fully 
published in the Zimes newspaper ; yet he 
had failed to pick a flaw in them or to 
detect a single fallacy. He had taken 
the number of children in England and 
Wales of school age—that was to say, 
between 3 and 15 years old—as amounting 
in 1868 to 6,849,128; the number be- 
tween 3 and 12 in 1861 was 4,250,294; 
the number according to the Prussian 
standard of school age—that was to say, 
between 6 and 14—would be 3,562,730; 
and the number according to the French 
standard of 6 years — namely, between 
7 and 13, would be only 2,667,737. 
then the right hon. Gentleman had found 
fault with him because he had fixed the 
average length of the period during which 
a child might be expected to attend 
school in this country at six years. That 
was a point, however, which he must 
settle with the Commissioners, from whose 
Report it would be found that that was the 
average time time for which the attendance 
of a child at school was to be expected, 
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Yet, if they were at all 
cognizant of educational matters, they 
must know that the children of the la- 
bouring classes very seldom went to school 
until they were six years old, and that 
they seldom remained beyond ten years 
old. As many as 46 per cent did not go 


{to school until they were nearly seven, 


They never, he believed, remained at 
It was 
therefore ridiculous to estimate the time 


which they spent at school as extending 
\from the age of three to twelve; and the 


‘ 


statistics which were intended to prove 


| educational destitution on such an assump- 


ition were utterly fallacious. 


| 


The Man- 
chester Aid Society, nevertheless, by their 
own statistics, proved that the average 
duration of the attendance at school of all 
the children in that city was four-and-a- 
half years. They not only proceeded in 
their calculation on the fallacious ground 
to which he had just adverted, but they 
moreover had actually left out of account 
some of the townships of Manchester—as, 
for example, Newton and Bradford, and 
Harpurhey, with a population of 20,000 
souls. Besides, there were some parishes 
—such, for instance, as St. Saviour’s 
(Chorlton - on- Medlock), which they had 
credited with only one private school ; and 


| St. Stephens, to which they had ascribed no 


| schools. 


school at all; and yet they had fourteen 
He was speaking now from re- 
collection of the documents on which his 


| remarks were based ; but if he had known 


But | 


that the right hon. Gentleman intended to 
make an attack upon him in connection 
with that subject he should have brought 
those documents down to the House. He 


| had, moreover, been attacked by the hon. 


Member for Birmingham for what he had 


'sa.d twenty days ago with respect to edu- 


and the duration of schooling for the| 


labouring class with which everyone ought 
to be satisfied. It had been said that he 
had spoken disparagingly of the Man. 
chester Aid Society. It was true that he 
did not place much reliance upon the 
statistics they had given, nor did he be- 
lieve the case they had got up. They, in 


the first place, had, in their Estimate, sup- | with one. 


| been stated. 


cational societies in general. He had in- 
formed the hon. Gentleman, however, that 
his remarks had no special reference to 
the Birmingham Educational Society, of 
which he at that time had not heard; and 
if he had referred to the report in The 
Times he would have seen that such was 
what he had stated at the time. Never- 
theless, some new grounds for distrusting 
the action of such societies had that day 
The hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. Bright) had furnished him 
He was not now alluding to 


posed that the children of the labouring | the fact that they employed officers, paid 
classes should all enter school at three | out of the funds which those societies could 
years old and remain at school nine years, | extract from the people in the form of 
and that anything short of this was educa- | subscriptions, whose interest it was to 
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subscriptions. The hon. Gentleman had | missioners, who, in arriving at a conclu- 
compared those societies to that by which | sion as to the proportion of the population 
the agitation in favour of Free Trade had | which should be at school, counted rich 
been conducted, and to the association by | and poor together, while the Birmingham 
which the reform in the representation of | Society excluded the upper and middle 
the people had been foreed upon the House | classes? The children of those classes raise 











and the country. If such was their cha- | 
racter they must be regarded in the light 
of political bodies. They were, according 
to that view, no longer societies, formed 
with the single object. of promoting educa- 
tion; but bodies who had been constituted | 
in order to foree some preconceived theory | 
of education upon the House and the | 
nation, and whose weapon was to be a} 
wide-spread and irritating agitation. He, 
however, did not feel disposed to look upon | 
them in that light; but he preferred to | 
regard them in the light of societies estab- | 
lished with the bond fide object of pro- | 
moting education throughout the country. 
All he contended for was that their statis- 
ties were fallacious, and tended to make 
out asad case of educational destitution, | 
in order to found on it an effective ap- 
peal for subscriptions. He had received, 
since he last addressed the House on 
the subject, the Report of the Birming- | 
ham Society, accompanied by a letter, 
couched in terms which were not very 
courteous. [lis remarks on the previous 
occasion had had no special reference to the | 
Birmingham Society, of which he was then 
ignorant; but he would, he thought, now be 
able to show the House that their figures 
were in more than one instance fallacious. 
There were, they said, ‘1,027 streets in | 
the borough,”’ and before going further he | 
must observe that in order to compare 
fairly the figures of the Birmingham So- | 
ciety with those furnished by the Commis- 
sioners of Popular Education—they must 
be framed on the same basis. Hence it 
must be borne in mind that the latter took 
into account not only the children of the 
poor, but those of the middle and higher 
classes also, and then came to the conclu- | 
sion that six years is the standard average | 
of attendance, or that one in 7°7 of 
the population should be at school at the 
same time, in order that every one might | 
receive some education. The Birmingham 

Society employed eight young men to make 
a house-to-house visitation, and those men 
visited only 754 out of the 1,027 streets, 
omitting to visit 273 because hen hap- | 

pened to be streets which the middle and 
upper classes inhabited. How, he would | 


ask, were statistics thus compiled to he jae0 five, and so on. This is so, because 


the average of attendance very much; for 


| the parents compel them to attend school 


daily, and keep them at school until much 
later in life. The Society also omitted the 
workhouse schools, which raised the average 
still more, for there every child was at 
school daily. This therefore was one fal- 
lacious basis of their Report. Again, it 
appeared that the visitors of the Society 
visited 15,847 families, of which 10,227 
were in the receipt of an income on the 
average of 20s. 93d. ; 2,811 in receipt of 
an income of which the amount was not 
known ; 1,587 being widows and deserted 
women, and 1,222 the number out of work. 
And now for the harrowing tale of educa- 


| tional destitution which was made up. The 


Report of the Society stated that of 300 
families taken indiscriminately from the 
visitors’ books containing 1,842 persons, 


|the average earnings were ls. 64d. per 


head per week. Of 300 cther families, 
‘‘also taken indiscriminately from the 
visitors’ books,’’ eighty belonged to widows 
and deserted women, the earnings of each 
person being 16jd. per week; while of 


| 300 additional families ‘‘ taken at hazard” 


from those books each person earned 
2s. 3}d. per week, and in each case they 


/make a piteous statement as to the num- 


ber of children who do not go to school. 
It was quite clear, he thought, that those 
900 families must have been “taken at 
hazard ’’ from the very lowest and poorest 
portion of the population. Those figures, 
therefore, proved nothing beyond that 
which was already known. Everyone was 


‘aware that the children of a family bor- 


dering on starvation, were made to work, 
in order to keep the family from sinking 
in ruin. Everyone knew that the children 
of the poorest parents cannot in the nature 
of things be diligent in attendance at school 
unless the parents reccive nutriment gra- 
tuitously. There were other fallacies, or 
at least anomalies, which became apparent 
if the boys and girls in the tables which 
they had given were added together and 
accounted as children, without reference to 
sex. It must be borne in mind that the 
number of children between the ages of 
three to four exceed those between four 
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children die off at various ages. Yet, what! which is to be looked for, it is easy to get 
do we find in the tables of the Birmingham | up a harrowing tale ; for this means that 
Society; they give the numbers of children | half the children of those ages may be at 
between three and four as 3,868. Those! school and half not at school at any time, al- 
between four and five are given as 4,066 though all of them may receive six years of 
in number ; those between five and six as schooling. Having said thus much with re- 
4,354.. The numbers then decrease down | spect to the case of Birmingham, he should 
to the number 3,807 of children between | briefly advert to the return called ‘ Pa. 
nine and ten years old; they continue to, rishes,” to which the right hon. Gentleman 
decrease to 3,046 the number of children | opposite had drawn the attention of the 
between twelve and thirteen ; and then the; House. The smaller abstract for which the 
numbers inerease again. This is at least) right hon. Gentleman had moved involved 
remarkable, even anomalous. The Report | a fallacy which was avoided in the larger 
then states that 1,136 children between; Return. The right hon. Gentleman had 
the ages of three and four were at school. | spoken of so many parishes as being des- 
And yet the average attendance of all the | titute of education. Those were not 
children in Birmingham between the ages | ecclesiastical parishes. If he would con- 
of three and four is given as nil. Such a} sult the larger Return he would find enu- 
result could be arrived at only by omitting | merated among the parishes (which were 
from the calculation all the fractions of} in fact only Poor Law districts), a moun- 
years. For instance if a child attended | tain in Cumberland, Castle Ashby, Chats- 
school for only nine or even eleven months } worth, Belvoir, Lincoln Palace, the Castle 
in the year, he would be counted as not | Inn at Breeknock, Ludlow Castle, Lewes 
having attended at all. If this be so, we! Castle, Blenheim, Durham University, 
should increase the estimate of average at- Durham Cathedral, and a number of 
tendance by perhaps 40 or 50 per cent. dukes’ palaces and parks were enume- 
He need not say that the average at-| rated, and these were triumphantly pointed 
tendance was arrived at by dividing the| at as parishes which were destitute of 
“time in years at school,’’ by ‘the total schools. Thus, no less than 467 so-called 
number of children.” He found similarly | parishes were Poor Law districts, with less 
that taking all the children in Birmingham, | than 20 inhabitants, and 1,864 had less 
between the ages of eleven and twelve, | than 100 inhabitants. There was a fal- 
they all attended school on an average lacy also at the other end of the scale, 
of nearly four years. But the average | For Liverpool, with its 32 parishes and 92 
attendance of all the children who have | aided schools, was accounted as only one 
been at school, was nearly five years for aided ‘parish.’ Most of the large towns 
the children between 11 and 12; 4% are similarly affected by this fallacy. 
years for the children between 12 and 13; | Thus, of an immense number of aided 
and 1-23 years for the children between 4 | parishes no account whatever was taken, 
and 5, and the same length of time for Thirdly, a number of rural parishes were 
the children between 5 and 6. It was accounted as twelve or even fourteen Poor 
quite clear, therefore, in his opinion, that| Law districts, which were called * pa- 
those figures were fallacious. But, taking | rishes.”” So that such an ecclesiastical 
them even as they stood, not a very bad | parish, with its aided school, would appear 
case was incidentally made out for Bir-| in the Return as one aided parish on one 
mingham ; for he found at page 22 of the/ side of the account, and eleven or even 
Report that nearly three-fourths of all the | 13 destitute parishes on the other side, 
children of that town had been at school, | Passing from that point, he hoped the 
aud that on the average all those above! right hon. Gentleman would pardon him 
the age of 12 had attended 3} years. The if he pointed out what be deemed to 
Society professes to include all private be some imperfections in his Bill, so that 
schools, and even dame schools in their he might have an opportunity of con- 
return, and enumerate only 92 schools | sidering whether it would not be desirable 
with an average attendance of 18,531. | to remove them should he bring forward a 
Yet there are in Birmingham 66 aided | similar measure next year. The right 
Parliamentary schools, with an average | hon. Gentleman proposed to erect school 
attendance of 13,790. He must moreover | distriets all over the country. In towns 
remark that if the school ages are sup-_ he proposed to take the whole of a town as 
posed to lie between 3 and 15 years old, | a school district, while in counties he pro- 
and if six years’ schooling is the average | | posed to take unions for that purpose. He 
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did not, however, altogether abide by that | 
arrangement, because he also proposed to 
constitute special districts. In rural 
unions alone, and not in towns, one-twen- 
tieth of the inhabitants in number or in 
rateable value might apply to the Privy 
Council to have a parish cut out of a 
union for the purposes of this measure. 
That was to say that a certain number of 
persons who were not even rated to the 
poor, or even one person, if he owned one- 
twentieth of the property in the union, 
might get his parish exempted. It 
puzzled him for some time to discover the 
reason for this provision. It seemed to 
him that it was to evade opposition to the 
Bill. If three quarters of a union were 
well supplied with schools, they would ob- 
ject to come under the Act and pay for 
erecting schools in the destitute quarter. 
Hence the destitute quarter was to be ex- 
empted, and the Act was to apply only 
where it was not required. Then, as to 
the adoption of the Act, it was preposed 
that they should be adopted at a meet- 
ing at which certain persons were to 
vote. In a county, any occupier having 
any holding whatsoever might vote, if 
he were rated to the poor, whether he 
was a householder or not. In towns, 
only owners or burgesses might vote. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not proceed 
upon the principle that a man entitled to 
vote for a Member of Parliament might 
be considered sufficiently competent to vote 
under his Bill. For in towns he refused 
to let nearly all the Parliamentary electors 
vote for the adoption of the Act, while in 
counties a great number to whom Parlia- 
ment refused to entrust a vote concerning 
legislative matters, were allowed by the 
right hon. Gentleman to vote for the 
adoption of the Act. In each case a 
bare majority in numbers was to be 
sufficient to decide the question. Again, 
with respect to the election of the School 
Committee ; in towns it was to be elected 
by the Town Council or by a system 
of double representation ; for a Town 
Council was elected by those who were 
rated at more than £6, and then this Town 
Council was to elect the Schoo! Committce. 
And why, he would ask, was a different 
plan te be adopted in counties, in which 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed to have 
only a single representation by a bare 
majority of every person who was on the 
rate book? Then as to the compulsory 


adoption of the Act, one-twentieth in num- 
ber or rateable value of the inhabitants of | 
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a district might apply to the Privy Council 
to make the Act compulsory ; but there 
was nothing in the Bill to prevent twenty 
paupers, or to prevent one man of property 
from making an application to have the 
Bill forced upon the population of a whole 
union. Last year the right hon. Gentle- 
man had introduced a Bill for the educa- 
tion of the poor, but the present was not 
a Bill of that character. Every expres- 


' sion which limited the Bill to the education 


of the poor had been studiously omitted 
from the Bill of this year. It was a mea- 
sure providing simply for elementary edu- 
cation in England and Wales, and it might 
be taken advantage of by the middle 
classes. [Mr. Bruce: Hear, hear!] 
That being the declared object of the right 
hon. Gentleman, he must say he differed 
from him as to the wisdom of the course 
which he was pursuing. What the right 
hon. Gentleman sought to accomplish 
was to impose on one description of pro- 
perty—namely, real property —the expense 
of educating the various strata of society, 
leaving a vast amount of other property 
throughout the country altogether un- 
burdened. The right hon. Gentleman, 
moreover did not make a fair division of 
the burden as between the landlord and 
the occupier. According to Clause 73, if 
the rent of certain premises were £200 a 
year, the rateable value being £160, and 
the rate being £8, or 5 per cent, the land- 
lord would have to pay £5 and the oc- 
cupier £3; but this fair division would 
not last. For every occupier would take 
the rate into account in agreeing upon the 
rent of his holding, so that the whole ex- 
pense would eventually come off the land- 
lord. This was unfair. Again—Let him 
take the case of a millowner whose mill 
was worth £1,000 and was rated at £800. 
Such a man might be making £10,000 a 
year, and might like to build schools for 
the education of the children of those in 
his employment. He would go to the 
School Committee for his district with the 
view to carry out that object, and the re- 
sult might be that every householder and 
landowner would have to pay for those 


sehools, while his £10,000 a year re- 


mained untouched, with the exception of 
the rate on the £800. It would also hap- 
pen that those districts in which education 
was most required were those which were 
least able to raise a rate for the purpose. 
Taking the parish of St. George’s-in-the- 
East, for instance, he found that the popu- 
laticn amounted to 49,000; the number 
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requiring school accommodation to 8,166. | 
The minimum yearly charge for that num- | 
ber under the Bill would be £8,165, be- 

sides £2,041 for grants on passes, taking | 
the grants at 5s. instead of 8s. a year, 

making a total of £10,207 a year. Now, | 
the gross estimated rental for 1865 was 

£221,000, so that, taking the minimum 

educational rate it would amount to 5 per | 
cent, or ls. in the pound; and the poor 

rate now was as high as 2s. 2d., so that 

there would be a total of 3s. 2d. in the 

pound, irrespective of the cost of inspectors 

and other officers. In Devonport the rate 

would be ls. 10d., in Plymouth 1s. 5}d., 

in Leeds ls. ld., in Oldham thesame. The 

education rate for the whole of England | 
would be £4,000,000 a year, which at 3 

per cent would represent £134,000,000 

taken off real property. And what good, 

he would ask, was it proposed to effect by 

the Bill? The right hon. Gentleman did 

not even require that there should be a 

certificated master appointed under its 

operation. This was evident from Clause 

40. It was a matter which he left to be 

decided entirely in accordance with the | 
ignorance or the prejudices of the rate- 

payers, and it had been shown by ex- | 
perience that the Boards of Guardians 
always appoint the cheapest masters they 
could get. Moreover, the right hon. Gen- | 
tleman did not require that there should 

be an examination in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, but only in one or more of those 
branches of education. This would be | 
seen by a reference to Clause 60. Hence | 
the Bill would not even provide that a good 
education should be given, while creating 
a large expenditure, all of which was to be | 
borne by real property. 

Mr. E. POTTER said, he would be glad 
to give his support to the Bill of his right 
hon. Friend ; but he was quite satisfied that | 
the ratepayers in the larger towns of this 
country would not submit to an educa- 
tional rate, unless Parliament compelled 
the attendance at school of those for whom 
the rate was most specially needed. There 
existed an appalling amount of ignorance, 
which could only be removed by a compul- | 
sory system of education for the labouring 
classes. Such a system would enable them 
in manufacturing towns to get rid of the 
half-time system, which was, in his opinion, 
most ineffective, and which he had heard 
described as a perfect sham. Compulsory 
education probably meant secular educa- 
tion; but if this were given, religious | 
education would surely be brought in to) 
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supplement it. Ie hoped his right hon. 
Friend would consider the various points 
to which his attention had been directed, 
and introduce next year a bolder and more 
extensive measure than the ove under 
discussion. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that a fact which proved more clearly 
than the number of attendances at school, 
that education in this country was not in a 
desirable state was, the number of persons 
signing the marriage register with a mark. 
Twenty years ago the males so signing 
were in the proportion of 32 per cent, and 
the progress since made had only reduced 
that proportion to 21 per cent ; so that 
one-fifth of the population were unable to 
write their names. Witfin the last few 
years great attention had been directed to 
what was called technical education ; and 
the reason why mechanics’ institutes had 
entirely failed to give that species of edu- 
cation was because the young men attend- 
ing them, instead of being qualified to 
learn science, had to learn to read and 
write and to acquire the rudiments of edu- 
eation. The present condition of things 
being thus unsatisfactory the question 
arose, what was to be done. For his own 
part he did not think that they could at- 


, tain the end in view by an extension of 


the present system. They must, he thought, 
look to a system of local management and 
local taxation. The difficulty was that in 
many places where education was most 
wanted, the rates were so high that it was 
almost hopeless to look forward to the im- 


| position of an additional rate ; but, as it 


was to the advantage of the employers of 
labour that the employed should be edu- 
cated, he would suggest that the former 
should defray one-half of the cost of edu- 
eation and that the other half should be 
defrayed by the ordinary ratepayers, It 
seemed to him that the religious difficulty 
was very fairly and fully met by the pre- 
sent measure, and he hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would take the first oppor- 
tunity of again introducing his Bill. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he would not weary 
the House with any opinion of his own as 
to the extent to which education might 
more or less be wanted; but he thought 


_that the constant increase of education 
from year to year showed plainly that there 


was a field yet to be occupied. The real 
question was in what manner was the de- 
sired extension of education most likely to 
be accomplished. For many years they 
had had the volantary system, aided to a 
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limited degree by the State, and he was 
one of those who believed that the present 
system could not co-exist with the rating 
system. [He had a very strong opinion 
that if they introduced the rating system 
they would for a time paralyze and check 
education, for, while the voluntary system 
would fall off, the rating system would not 
for some time be able to supply its place. In 
country districts, where the population was 
scattered, they would have district schools 
at such a distance from the dwellings of 
the children that they would not attend. 
Ifa more liberal use had been made of the 
means at the disposal of the Government ; 
and if, instead of resorting to vexatious 
restrictions to prevent people from coming 
for aid, the hand of assistance had been 
more freely held out, the increase of edu- 
cation would have been greater at the 
present time than it actually was. He 
hoped to see the present system not de- 
stroyed, but fostered, being of opinion that 
any rating system would knock it up many 
ears before supplying its place. 

Mr. AKROYD said, he was satisfied that 
the present system to which the country was 
now accustomed, if carried out and supple- 
mented, would give all that was required 
in the way of national education. 
indeed surprised that the existing system 
had done so much, considering how it was 
administered. The factory education sys- 


tem was about to be extended in all direc- | 


tions, and when that was done there would 


be a good education provided for all the | 


labouring classes of the country. He should 
object to any proposal to educate the chil- 
dren of the well-to-do labourers and work- 


ing men out of the rates, and he believed | 


that these classes themselves would scorn 
being assisted by any such means in edu- 
eating their children. He believed that a 
compulsory system would be totally inope- 


rative. With respect to one class, however, | 
he would not object to the application of | 


compulsory provisions. There was in all 
large towns a population of children who 
were left to wander the streets uncared for. 
He thought that this class of children 
should be compelled to go to school ; that 
they should be educated at the expense of 
funds supplied by rates, and that the money 
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He was | 


should be administered under local au-/ 


thority. There was only one other class 
whose education should come upon the rates, 
and that was the class composed of the chil- 
dren of out-door paupers. 
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out-door paupers were not at present sent 
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to the workhouse to be educated. The 
Guardians had power to send them but the 
permissive Act was really inoperative. He 
believed that when the things to which he 
ad referred were dove the rating systemh 
would have been carried as far as it need be. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the right 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) 
‘had stated that the effect of the Bill would 
| be to break up the present system. Now, 
| the promoters of the measure believed that 
/it would have a totally opposite effect. 
They knew that in our large towns es- 
| pecially, and to some extent in country 
| districts, the present machinery of educa- 
ition did not keep pace with the demands 
| upon it, and that it was beyond voluntary 
| effort to provide for the education of the 
| large populations which were growing up. 
|The supporters of the Bill were, however, 
aware that these efforts had effected the 
| greatest possible good, and they desired to 
}supply the want which existed without in- 
terfering with the benefit which was at 
| present accomplished by the voluntary sys- 
tem. They considered that this Bill would 
accomplish several good objects and would 
do no injury to any class of the community. 
He did not think his noble Friend (Lord 
Robert Montagu) had read or studied the 
Bill, or was aware of the great public 
meetings which had been held in support of 
it. The conditions of the Bill could scarcely 
be objected to. One condition was, that 
inasmuch as those schools would be sup- 
| ported by the public money—all the chil- 
dren in the country should have free access 
to them. Another condition was what was 
called the Conscience Clause—that was a 
| clause which not only respected the con- 
scientious feelings of the parents and 
guardians, but also those of the managers 
'and schoolmasters. His right hon, Friend 
(Mr. Bruce) was right in not attempting to 
push the present measure any further this 
Session ; but if there was one thing more 
likely than another to follow from a Re- 
formed Parliament, in which the best of the 
working classes would have great influence, 
it would be the adoption of some national 
means to meet the great evil of want of 
education. An enormous population could 
not be allowed to grow up and be left to the 
chance action of voluntary aid. If the prin- 
ciple were acknowledged that the children of 
the poorer classes should be taught, then 





The children | in no more considerate manner could that 


of in-door paupers were now educated at | principle be carried out than by the present 


the cost of the parish; but the children of | Bill. As its promoters were quite aware 
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that it would be a great disadvantage even 
to put in force a better system at the cost 
of staying the action of the present system, 
they did not look forward to spreading over 
the country at once a system of rating. It 


was proposed that every borough should | 
nave an opportunity of rating itself and | 


performing its part of this great national 
duty ; but when, after careful inquiry, it 


appeared from the report of a responsible | 
Government Officer, that there was educa- | 


tional destitution in any district—that the 


children were untaught—that the parents | 


were unable or unwilling to provide them 
with education—that the neighbours were 
apathetic, and that voluntary efforts were 
not sufficient—it was proposed that then a 
rate for education should be compulsorily 
made. The more attention was attracted 
to this subject the more surely would there 
be a national system of education, and the 
disgrace would cease to attach to this 
country of being almost the only civilized 
nation which did not acknowledge it to be 
the duty of the State to provide for the 
elementary education of the people. 


Mr. RAMSAY said, that the question | 


of compulsory education had been much 
under consideration in Scotland, and the 


Reports laid before Parliament threw great | 
In 1859 the Secoteh | 


light on the subject. 
Commissioners of Education sent a gentle- 
man to make inquiries respecting the Prus- 
sian system, and it did not appear from 
his Report that he was at all of opinion that 
compulsory education at school was secured 
by legalenactment. He rather came to the 
conclusion that the efficient attendance at 
school was the result of the sentiment of 
the people. With regard to America, Mr. 
Fraser said that the law to secure com- 
pulsory attendance had heen totally inop- 
erative. There could be no doubt that in 
this country also any law of that kind 
would be inoperative, because the people 
were not accustomed to such interference 
on the part of the State with the duties of 
parents. 

CotoneL SYKES said, he believed that 
in this country compulsory attendance 
would be supported by the hearty good-will 
of the parents. Much good would result 
from compelling the children who might 
be seen thronging many streets, utterly 
abandoned by their parents, to go to school. 
He regretted that it should have been 
necessary to withdraw the Bill. 


Order discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 
Ur. W. £E. Forster 
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| SEA FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL, 
(Mr. Blake, Colonel Annesley, Lord Claud John 
Hamilton, Mr. Kavanagh.) 
[Buz 101.] seconp rEapiNe. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. BLAKE, in moving that the Bill be 
now read the second time, said, he wished 
to give a short history of their present and 
past condition, in order that the House 
might see the necessity there was for 
passing the measure he proposed. Ireland 
was so noted in early time for the quantity 
of fish frequenting its coasts that the 
| Danes were led in a great measure to at- 


| tempt the conquest of the country on that 


account, and carried on a large trade in 
| that commodity from the harbours in their 
possession. After the Norman conquest 
England derived a large revenue from 
licences to foreigners to fish in the Irish 
seas. The Dutch gave Charles I. £30,000 
for leave to fish on the Western part. In 
1556 Philip of Spain paid £1,000 a year 
for the right of fishing off. the North of 
Ireland, and in 1650 Sweden, in return for 
services to England, was allowed to employ 
100 vessels in the Irish fishery. The 
Scotch and English fishermen frequented 
the Irish coasts in preference to their own. 
The wants of Ireland were fully supplied, 
and large quantities were exported. So 
long as they were allowed the Native fisher- 
men prosecuted their calling most indus- 
triously, But according to Sir Charles 
Morgan, in his History of the British Fish- 
eries, the Government did not entertain 
the idea that “this resource could or ought 
to be made available for the Irish subject.” 
Against no branch of industry were more 
merciless efforts directed by England than 
against the fisheries. The Parliament of 
the Commonwealth was inundated with 
petitions from English fishermen, stating 
the injuries inflicted on them by the rivalry 
of the Irish fishermen, and praying that 
they might be discouraged. Cromwell ap- 
pears to have complied, as according to 
Pendergast’s Cromwellian Settlement,‘ the 
fishermen and gillers of the herrings were 
almost exterminated by the transplanti:g 
law.” No doubt, also, cargoes of fisher- 
men were sent with other deported Irish 
to Barbadoes and sold. For a long time 
ordinances were in force forbidding Irish 
fishermen to go out of harbour to ply their 
eraft while Englishmen were so engaged. 
The same manifested itself quite as effectu- 
ally in more recent times. As late as 1804 


| the Nymph Bank Company Bill to fish the 
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South Coast, promoted by the Marine So- | was obliged to import £150,000 worth a 
ciety of London, was defeated, because the | year from Norway, Newfoundland, and Scot- 
fishermen of Harwich, Gravesend, and Fa- land, to supply her wants ; the seaboard of 
versham represented that they might be | Holland was not half that of Ireland, and 
injured by it. Again, in 1836, when Lord 'yet 450,000 Dutch once supported them- 
Morpeth, as Irish Secretary, brought in a selves by fishing; those who tilled the 
Bill to give effect to the recommendations of | soil in Ireland were under 1,000,000, so 
a Commission appointed to report on the |that if they were altogether deprived of 
fisheries of Ireland, the Scotch Members | the land, they ought to be able to gain a 
—always most determined foes to the Irish | livelihood out of the surrounding seas. 
fisheries—through the influence of the Duke | Estimating very moderately, the fisheries 
of Sutherland, caused the Bill to be aban- | ought to produce £2,000,000 worth, and 
doned, to the discredit of the Whigs of that | oysters as much more, instead of bardly 
day. Under the latter days of the Irish | £50,000 as at present. At Whitstable 
Parliament, the fisheries flourished ; but | out of less than three square miles of sea 
like other branches of industry fostered by | bottom £300,000 worth a year of oysters 
a Native Legislature, they declined after| were sometimes dredged. Three years 
the Union, but rallied when again encou- | ago he introduced a Bill with a view of 
raged by the State. Between 1820 and | putting the fisheries in a better position, 
1830, aid, however, was prematurely with- | and after two years’ struggling and diseou- 
drawn from Ireland, although continued | ragement from the then Government, 
to Scotland; and nothing exhibited more | thanks chiefly to the noble Earl opposite 
strongly the flagrant system of injustice | (the Earl of Mayo) he obtained a Select 
pursued towards the former when at all| Committee last year. After two months’ 
likely to interfere with Scottish interests | examination of witnesses they amended 
than the fact that, since 1800 £1,250,000 | the Bill, and reported in favour of his 
more had been given for the promotion of | views. _in the amended form he then pre- 
the Scotch fisheries than the Irish. And at | sented the Bill to the House. Its leading 
that moment Scotland was receiving nearly | provisions were removing the control from 
£8,000 a year more for her fisheries than | the Treasury to the Lord Lieutenant, con- 
Ireland. Giving full credit for everything | stituting a Department independent of the 
expended in Ireland, including harbours, | Board of Works, removing certain re- 
Scotland had a special Board for the man- | strictions on particular modes of fishing, 
agement of the fisheries, and a numerous | and making loans for erection of curing 
staff of inspectors, whilst the Irish fisheries | houses, and purchase of boats and gear. 
formed only a small part of another depart- | But the very essence of the Bill consisted 
meut, and had a solitary Inspector for a|in the clauses empowering loans — they 
range of sea coast at least three times | were the pivot on which everything turned, 
greater. In spite, however, of these dis-| and if not granted he would, for his part, 
advantages, just before the famine there | prefer to throw up the Bill, as he felt they 
were over 100,000 men and boys engaged | were the chief means by which the fisheries 
in the fisheries, and nearly 20,000 vessels | would be saved from further decline. The 
and boats. At present the crews were | former system of Government loans, the 
under 36,000, and the craft did not much | loans of the Society of Friends, and of the 
exceed 9,000, and year by year the num- | Society for bettering the condition of the 
bers were going down with fearful rapidity. | Irish poor had done much good, and had 
This decline was attributable to the im-| been attended by no loss. The evidence 
poverishment of the fishing population con- | in favour of the loans he proposed given 
sequent on the famine, and their inability to | before the Seleet Committee was conclu- 
procure boats and gear, or keep what they | sive. The Inspecting Commissioners of 
had in repair. The fish were as abundant | Coast Guards were unanimous as to the 
as ever; and though the demand might be | good they would do, and in the Report of 
less in Ireland from decrease of population, | the Inspecting Commissioner of Fisheries, 
the demand had increased in England, and | besides strong recommendations in favour 
the facilities of reaching distant markets | of the loan system, it was stated— 
increased. London consumed £5,000,000| «1 have heard of no instance of a fisherman 
worth of fish in the year, and the provinces | having been implicated in the wild and wicked 
at least as much more. Ireland did not now | projects of Fenianism.” 
produce £400,000 worth in the year—not | When the good that was accomplished was 
enough to supply London for one month, and | compared to the means required, he thought 
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no wise or paternal Government would} 
hesitate one moment about putting into 
execution the suggestion offered by the; 
Select Committee and other competent | 
authority. Only £50,000 was required, | 
spread over a number of years, not as a| 
gift, but advanced on well-secured loans. 
How little the Emperor of the French 
would think of expending such a sum, | 
even as a mere experiment, for the benefit 
of his people. At present France voted 
£250,000 a year for the promotion of her 
fisheries. The prosperity of Dutch fishe- 
ries was mainly owing to the encourage- 
ment given by that Government, and | 
Sweden was then making great and most. 
successful efforts for the promotion of the 
Norway fisheries. It was a great re- 
proach to England to allow such a re- 
source to decay as the Irish fisheries had | 
done; and if no effort was made to arrest | 
the decline it would be a deep disgrace, } 
and afford good ground for the assertion | 
that England was indifferent to the inte- 
rests of Ireland. He supposed when he 
sat down, he would have some Scotch 
Members, as always occurred when he} 
brought the subject before the House, | 
starting up to dispute anything being done } 
for the Irish fisheries, on the grounds of 
political economy. But he had the autho- 
rity of two of the most eminent authorities 
on that science — the hon. Members for 
Westminster and Brighton—for saying it 
was consistent with its principles to put 
the implement of his industry into the 
hands of the willing labourer, and that 
the fisherman was just as well entitled to 
a loan, if he gave satisfactory security, as 
the landlord or the tenant for the improve- 
ment of his land, as proposed by the Land 
Bill of the noble Earl. The antecedents 
of the present Government were good with 
regard to the Irish fisheries. The late 
Lord George Bentinck in 1847 was most | 
anxious for a Committee of Inquiry ; and 
the present Head of the Government on | 
the 15th of May, 1847, zealously seconded 
his unfortunately unsuccessful efforts to 
compel the Ministry to grant a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the Irish fisheries, 
with a view of ascertaining the measures | 
necessary to render them more beneficial 
to the people. The twenty years which have | 
passed since the death of that lamented | 
and warm friend of Ireland serve to prove | 
the wisdom of his generous policy as re- 
garded the Irish railways and fisheries. 
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loss to the Imperial Exchequer, the coun- 
try would be in a more prosperous and 
progressive position, and not as now, a 
source of anxiety and embarrassment to 
England. Lis biographer and friend — 
**one who stood by his side in an arduous 
and unequal. struggle, who often shared his 
counsels, and sometimes perhaps soothed 
his cares,”” and who ‘‘ stepped aside from 
the passion and strife of public life to draw 
up the record of his deeds and thoughts ’ 
—is now in a position to give effect to 
the kindly sentiment contained in that 
distinguished statesman’s speech, 4th Feb- 
ruary, 1847— 

“Tt may be said, as it has been said by some, if 


Irish enterprize cannot help itself, or walk without 
crutches, Irish enterprize must be allowed to fall. 


| This is not my opinion, or the opinion of my 


Friends.” —[3 Hansard, |xxxix. 799]. 

Almost the first utterance of Mr. Disraeli, 
after bis late accession to Office, expressed 
a strong desire— 

‘*To ameliorate the condition of Ireland by 

assisting to develop her industria‘ resources, and 
an unwillingness that the drain of her population 
by emigration should continue.” 
No better argument could be furnished in 
favour of the action of the State in for- 
warding such matters, than the opinion of 
the nobie Earl lately at the head of the 
Government, contained in the Report drawn 
up by him as Chairman of the Committee 
on Irish Railways some years ago— 

“ Tt is a waste of public available resources to 
suffer so large a portion of the Empire to lie 
fallow, or leave it to struggle, by slow advances 
and with defective means, towards its improve- 
ment, when the judicious aid of the State might 
quickly make it a source of common strength and 
advantage. It was shown that if the Irish pea- 
santry were placed, in point of comfort, on a par 
with Great Britain, the Excise duties would show 
an increase of £6,000,000 per annum. ‘ This con- 
sideration alone,’ says the Report, ‘ought to 
silence any objection, on the ground of expense, 
against affording public aid, such as may be re- 
quired, for these works, as it gives an enormous 
profit on the greatest contemplated outlay.’ ”’ 

If the Government chose there was ample 
time to pass the Bill. With regard to 
advances, he believed there was perfect 
unanimity on the part of the Irish Members. 
There never, perhaps, was an occasion 
when a Government had such an opportu- 
nity of doing so much with so little trouble 
and outlay by yielding to the wish so 
strongly felt by the representatives from 
Ireland— an important step would be taken 
towards removing one of the causes of 
poverty and discontent, increased food and 


Had his enlightened views been carried | employment, two of the greatest wants in 


out, there can be little doubt that without 
Mr, Blake 


Ireland, and a valuable nursery for the 
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Royal and mercantile marine kept up; as 
it should not be forgotten when the fisher- 
men were flourishing under the Irish Par- 
liament that the latter voted 10,000 
men to help to man the British fleet 
during the American war. At all events, 
if Government would not pass the Bill 
this year, he hoped that the noble Earl 
would not refuse to allow it to be read a 


second time, as that would help it passing | 
He hoped some aid | 


on a future occasion. 
would be given this year in the way of 


loans out of the Irish Representative | 


Fund—even £5,000 would go some way 
until legislation would be had—and that 
oyster instructors would he appointed. He 


asked the Government to do so much if | 
they would not go to the full extent they | 


ought this year; and he trusted that when 
the Premier next stated his policy with 
regard to Ireland, that the development of 
her valuable but neglected fisheries would 
form part of his programme. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON, in second- 
ing the Motion, said, there was no branch 
of trade in Ireland in so much decay, and 
which so much required assistance, as the 


sea fisheries. He hoped and expected that | 
the [louse would sanetion the principle of | 


the Bill which had been introduced, in 
order to develop this branch of Irish indus- 
try. There was no decrease in the quan- 
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control of the Lord Lieutenant. The de- 
| crease of supply had been greater this year 
than formerly, which showed that some- 
|thing must be done at once. He hoped 
|that the Government would sanction the 
|second reading of the Bill, and would take 
'the matter into consideration during the 
| Recess, with the view of introducing a Bill 
upon the subject early next Session. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Bill be now read the second 
time.” —(Mr. Blake.) 


Mr. GRAVES said, he should support 
the Bill, and he regretted that there were 
not more Bills of such a practical cha- 
racter brought forward for Ireland. When 
on a visit to that country, be was struck 
with the indifference to this important 
branch of trade. He was led to believe 
that the Irish fisheries were greatly neg- 
lected by the Board of Works. No sheds 
were erected in which the fish might be 
|eured, and no standard value was placed 
upon the fish as was the case in Scotland, 
and thus the Irish fish only commanded a 
very low price in foreign markets. He 
hoped that the Bill would pass in the 
course of the present Session. 

GeneraL DUNNE said, he hoped the 
| Government would allow the Bill to be 
|read a second time. There would be no 


tity of fish to be found in the seas sur- | difficulty in passing the Bill this Session, 
rounding Ireland; but the number of fisher- | for they were all pretty well agreed upon 
men had decreased, and this, to his mind, | what was wanted. The present Board of 
proved that there was something radically | Commissioners had failed to discharge 
wrong in the present system, and that it their duties, and they were annually re- 
was desirable to assist the poor fishermen | newing, by their appointment, a state of 
in providing themselves with the means of | «do nothing.”’ Irish Members were agreed 
taking the fish and bringing them to} not only upon the main principles but also 








market. During the last ten years, the 
number of both men and ships engaged in 
the Irish deep sea fishery had diminished 
more than one-half, and the industry could 
only only be revived by a loan of public 
money, and by its being placed under the 
superintendence of competent and active 
inspectors. The present inspectors were 
officers of the Board of Works, who were 
engaged one day in considering the advisa- 


bility of granting a loan for drainage works | 


in Ulster, another day in deciding whether 
a fence should be erected in Phenix Park, 
or whether a railing should be re-gilt, and 
on the following day had to form them- 
selves into a Fishery Board and plunge 
into the difficult subject of nets and 
meshes, trawling, and soon. One of the 
most important parts of the Bill was that 
which placed the new inspectors under the 
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| upon the details of the measure, and what 
| was required for Ireland, consequently, 
the Bill need not be long in Committee. 
He urged the Government, if possible, to 
_ pass the Bill this Session. The Treasury 
/was the great difficulty in this, as in all 
|matters relating to Ireland. They were 
‘always ready to take money from Ireland, 
but they were not so ready to give Ireland 
even what belonged to her. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, that 
| by the 15th clause of the Bill the owner of 
| a foreshore might lay down oyster beds at 
|low water mark; but if he did not any 
other person might do so without his con- 
jseut, the consent of the Commissioners 

being sufficient, This was an interference 
with private property which he thought the 
House ought not to allow. 

Mr. BLAKE said, that by the law as 
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it a®present stood an owner might plant 
beds within ten miles on either side of his 
property. 

Cotonet FRENCH said, the Crown had 
been defeated on the question of fore- 
shores in Seotland. If Irish Members 
were united, the same could be done for 
Ireland. As this Bill had gone through 
the scrutiny of a Select Committee, he 
wished to know why it should not proceed. 
He thought that, as there were not many 
Irish Bills before the House, the present 
one might be passed this Session. There 
was plenty of time to carry it through 
Parliament. It would prove a valuable 
measure for Ireland. If they wished to 
promote the Irish fisheries, they must 
adopt the Bill and take their management 


2019 


out of the hands of the Board of Works. | 


They only asked for their own money with 
which to promote local interests. 


Tue Eart or MAYO said, he should | 
be the last to underrate the importance of | 
the question with which the Bill proposed | 


to deal. It was quite true that the Irish 


fisheries were in a languishing condition ; | 
and there was hardly any subject more | 


worthy to occupy the time and attention 
of the House. In his opinion the hon. 
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|mission for the purpose of inquiring into 
the best mode of settling many matters 
|eonnected with the inland fisheries. He 
| regretted that the labours of that Commis. 
sion had not been brought to a close be- 
fore; but he believed they would terminate 
}in the autumn of this year. It would be 
inadvisable, uuder these circumstances to 
appoint a Board to superintend the fisheries 
of Ireland alone, when in all probability 9 
central Board would be appointed under 
the recommendation of that Commission, 
which would have the control of the whole 
of the inland and of the deep eea fisheries 
of the kingdom. The Biil attempted to 
deal with the vexed and intricate question 
| of trawling, and under these circumstances 
he did not think that it could be properly 
discussed during the present Session. 
| Nine-tenths of the fish sold in London 
| were caught by means of trawling—a plan 
which tended greatly to economize labour. 
It appeared to him, therefore, that it 
would be utterly impossible to retain for 
any length of time the restrictions that at 
present existed. It should, however, be 
remembered that the main cause of the 
depressed condition of the Irish fisheries 
| arose from the absence of a local market. 








Member for Waterford (Mr. Blake) had, At present no regular supply of fish, asa 
done great and valuable public service in | rule, reached the inland towns of Ireland. 
bringing this question forward. He thought | However much they might regret that cir- 
that the decrease in the number of persons | cumstance, it was one which it was out of 
said to be engaged in this branch of in- | the power of Parliament to remedy. He 
dustry had been over-estimated, and he| had no doubt, however, that an alteration 
proposed to institute an inquiry during the | and improvement in the railway system 
antumn, by which the exact number of the | would do a great deal. The hon. Mem- 
persons so engaged might be ascertained. | ber laid great stress on that portion of the 
The decrease was no doubt out of propor-| Bill which enabled the Government to 
tion to the decrease of the population ;| grant loans for the purchase of boats and 
but he doubted if the number said to have | nets. But he must remind the hon. Mem- 
been formerly employed could be relied on | ber that even if the Government felt dis- 
as consisting of persons engaged solely in posed to accede to such an application, 
that branch of industry. He was not san- | there would be a great difficulty in ob- 
guine, however, about the possibility of| taining the consent of Parliament. It 
passing the present Bill during this Ses- | would, therefore, in his opinion, be holding 
sion ; for there were difficult and delicate | out false hopes to those engaged in this 
matters of detail to be settled before any | industry if he were for a moment to sup- 
satisfactory conclusion could be arrived at.| pose that the House would permit the 
The Bill proposed to create a central | Government to lend money to private per- 
authority, which should form a portion of | sons, for the purchase of boats and fishing 
the Irish Government. There were to be/ gear, upon the personal security of those 
three Commissioners, who were to have | to whom the money was lent. [ Mr, Buaxe: 
jurisdiction over the river as well as the| No, upon satisfactory security.] It was, 
sea fisheries. This would be a great im-| of course, hard to say what would be a 
provement upon the present system, under | satisfactory security; but in this case he 
which no member of the Government was | apprehended scarcely any other security 
responsible for the acts of the fishery in- | could be offered than the machinery for fish- 
spectors. He must, however, point out | ing upon the purchase of which the money 
that there was in existence a Special Com- | lent was to be expended. If, however, 
' 


Mr. Blake 
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the ratepayers of a county represented to 
the Government that money might be ad- 
vanced on curing-houses, that might be 
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in the case of a country which was in a 
more advanced and prosperous condition. 
This consideration was of all the more 





weight when it was remembered that the 
industrial backwardness of Ireland was, in 
& great measure, attributable to the past 
development in Ireland; and he might re- | legislation of this country. For a long 
remark that the extraordinary loss and | period English legislators, without distine- 
failure which had occurred in the experi-| tion of party, employed themselves in 
ments made in this direction in England | crushing this and most other branches of 
had not extended to Ireland. He believed | Irish enterprize. It was therefore incum- 
that in the bays and inlets on the West | bent on us, now that we were wiser and able 
coast of Ireland there would be a much | to look upon our past conduct with shame, 
better chance of success. He had already | to legislate in an opposite direction, and 
brought the matter under the notice of the | even to risk if necessary the loss of small 
Government, and he was in hopes that | sums of money to advance that industry 
steps would be taken to ascertain to what| which we had formerly endeavoured to 


listened to. With regard to the question 
of the oyster fishery, he felt that there was 
no industry which was capable of greater 








extent and by what means the culture of 
oysters had been successful in France, in 
order that that information might be made 


use of to promote the culture on Irish | 
coasts. He felt that it would be impossible | 
to legislate upon this subject during the | 


present Session, and he wished it to be | 
understood that there were several points | 
in which he did not agree with the hon. | 
Member for Waterford ; but as he approved 
the principle of the Bill he should not | 
oppose the second reading. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, that in | 
England there were no Commissioners to 
frame by-laws for the regulation of fishe- | 
ries, and he must deprecate the appoint- | 
ment of three fresh Commissioners in | 
Ireland. The Sea Fisheries Commission | 
which reported two years™ago did not re- | 
commend the continuance of restrictions. 
He concurred in all that had just fallen 
from the noble Earl opposite, and was also 
desirous of guarding himself from being 
supposed to sanction the principle of loans 
to the fishermen for the purchase of boats | 
and fishing gear. If such loans were once 
granted he could not see why the fishermen | 
of Cornwall and other parts of our coasts | 
would not also have a claim upon the 
public money, or how loans could be re- 
fased to other branches of industry in 
Scotland or in this country. 

Mr. J. STUART MILL said, the main | 
objection of his hon. Friend who had just 
sat down to the granting of loans to the 
Irish fishermen was that if this were done 
for Ireland it should be done for Scotland | 
and England. His answer was that Ire- 
Jand was a more backward country than 
either Scotland or England. Government | 


might very properly undertake to do things 
for a country which was industrially back- 
ward, which no one could expect from them 





retard. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


UNIVERSITY ELECTIONS (VOTING PAPERS) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Sir James Ferevsson, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the use of Voting 
Papers in Elections for the Universities, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Jamne Fercusson and 


| Mr. Arrorney Geyerat for Ingxtanp. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 187.] 


CONSULAR MARRIAGES BILL. 


On Motion of Sir James Ferevsson, Bill for 
removing doubts as to the validity of certain 
Marriages between British Subjects in China and 
elsewhere, and for amending the Law relating to 
the Marriage of British Subjects in Foreign 


| Countries- ordered to be brought in by Sir James 


Ferevusson and Mr. Secretary Gatnorne Harpy. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 188.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o'clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, Juné,25, 1868, 


MINUTES.) — Sat First in Parliament — The 
Earl of Shrewsbury, after the Death of his 
Father. 


| Pusric Bits — First Reading — Local Govern- 


ment Supplemental (No. 6)* (175). 

Second Reading—Established Church (Ireland) 
(157), debate adjourned ; Boundary * (170). 
Committee — Voters in Disfranchised Boroughs * 
(153) ; Municipal Rate (Edinburgh)* (167) ; 

City of London Gas * (168). 
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Report — Voters in Disfranchised Boroughs * 
(153); Municipal Rate (Edinburgh) * (167). 
Third Reading—Religious, &c. Buildings (Sites) * | 

(161), and passed. 

Royal Assent — Stockbrokers (Ireland) [31 & 32 
Vict. c. 31]; Endowed Schools [31 & 32 Vict.c. 
32]; Registration of Writs (Scotland) [31 & 32 | 
Vict. e. 34] ; Cotton Statistics [31 & 32 Vict. c. | 
38]; Duchy of Cornwall Amendment [31 & 32 | 
Vict. c. 35]; Documentary Evidence [31 & 32 | 
Vict. ec. 37]; Unclaimed Prize Money (India) | 
[31 & 32 Vict. c. $8]; Alkali Act, 1863, Per- | 
petuation[31 & 32'Vict.c. 36]; Jurors’ Affirma- | 
tions (Scotland) [31 & 32 Vict. c. 39]; Par- | 
tition [31 & 32 Vict. c. 40]; Metropolis Sub- 
ways [31 & 32 Vict. c. 80]; Pier and [arbour 
Orders Confirmation, &e. [31 & 32 Vict. c. | 
46]]}; Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation | 
(No. 2) [81 & 32 Vict. c. 47). 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH (IRELAND) | 


BILL. 
(Earl Granville.) 


(wo. 157.) SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- | 
ing read. 
Eant GRANVILLE, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, said : | 
My Lords, it is not the first time that I | 
have had the honour of proposing measures 
of importance to your Lordships, nor is it 
the first time that I have required all your 
indulgence to enable me to perform the | 
task. Your Lordships may have observed | 
that after the first reading of this Bill 
there was a kind of race between two no- | 
ble Lords who should first give a Notice of | 
Motion for its rejection. I hardly know 
whether I ought to regret or feel pleasure | 
that my noble Friend on the cross-Benches 
(Earl Grey) won that race. Nobody is | 
better aware than I am of the infinite 
power and fertility of the objections which 
my noble Friend can raise to any course 
which is not precisely that which he has 
shaped ; and, as I shall be the only Peer | 
to precede him, I shall be exposed to the 
full force of his criticism. At the same 
time, I am aware that my noble Friend | 
will lay down principles and apply those 
principles in a manner which must be 
completely repugnant to the arguments 
that will probably be urged by his com- | 
petitor in the race, the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack. I hope your 
Lordships will give me credit for some 
magnanimity if I say that I wish no greater 
punishment to either of the noble Lords 
than that which they will have to undergo | 
—the noble and learned Lord and Her 
Majesty’s Government, in hearing the 
terms which will be used in proposing | 
the Motion for which they are i 
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to vote; and my noble Friend in hearing 
for at least two nights the reasons which 
will be urged in support of his own Mo- 
tion. My Lords, the outbreak of Fenian- 
ism, its attacks in Canada, its extension 
to this country, accompanied with out- 
rages of a most peculiar character, have 
filled the public mind with horror and in- 
dignation; but at the same time they 
have caused the people of this country to 
reflect more calmly and dispassionately 
upon the state of Ireland than perhaps at 
any former period. The impression which 
has thus been made upon the public mind 
—an impression reflected by the large 
majorities which have supported this Bill 
in the House of Commons—is, I believe, 
as follows:—Since the passing of the 
Emancipation Act Ireland has made pro- 
gress, social, political, material. That 
progress has been slow, but it has been 
gradual. It has been owing partly to the 
improved general legislation of the Im- 
perial Parliament, partly to milder institu- 
tions introduced into the sister country, 
partly to a more equitable and impartial 
government by the Irish Executive. In 
the midst of this progress you have an 


. 


insurrection directed against property, 
| against religion, against order, against au- 
| thority, with objects of the most insensate 


character. That insurrection is opposed 
by all the richer and superior classes in 
Ireland. It is opposed by many of those 
who in former times might have been 
found to give*it encouragement. But it 
has found support from a small portion of 
the Press ; it has found support from some 


|of the small tradesmen and farmers, and 


from not an unintelligent class of clerks 
and artizans; and it has, in fact, been re- 
ceived with a sort of sullen acquiescence 
by a very large proportion of the popula- 
tion. The general opinion in this country 
seems to have been that, in order to meet 
this extraordinary state of things the Go- 
vernment should, on the one hand, be 
armed with powers to maintain order, and, 


| on the other hand, that measures should be 
| passed of a remedial and conciliatory cha- 
_racter, in order to insure the peace of Ire- 


land. No persons admitted more frankly 
that Ireland was the question of the day 
than Her Majesty’s Government. In this 
House our curiosity was not entirely satis- 
fied as to the future policy of the Govern- 
ment. My noble Friend the Lord Privy 
Seal, in answer to a question, and also the 
noble Duke the President of the Board of 
Trade, referred to a statement which was 
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about to be made in the House of Com- 
mons by Lord Mayo, the Chief Secretary 
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the speech as reported in The Times and 
in Honsard. Thus after giving some ac- 


for Ireland, and a Member of the Cabinet, | count of the evil consequences of levelling 
with regard to Ireland. The Prime Mi-| down, Lord Mayois reported in The Times 


nister made the same reference in the de- | 


claration he made that that policy would 
be of ‘‘a truly Liberal’”’ character. Ac- 


cordingly, Lord Mayo made the promised | 


statement. He said with regard to the 


Irish Reform Bill that it was not the in- | 
tention of the Government to abandon that | 


measure. He said also that the question 
of the Irish Railways would be referred to 
a Committee. With regard to the land 
question he promised a certain amount of 


legislation ; but said that could not be | 


finally settled without further inquiry, 
and that also he proposed to refer to a 
Commission. The subject of primary edu- 
cation was also to be referred to a Com- 
mission. 


Roman Catholics, I beg leave to read the 
words of Lord Mayo’s declaration. He 
said— 

“It is proposed, in the first instance, that a 
charter should be granted in the same way that 
a charter was granted to the Queen’s University ; 
that the governing body, under the original con- 
stitution, should consist of a Chancellor, Vice- 


Chancellor, four Prelates, the President of May- , 
nooth, six Laymen, the heads of the Colleges to 


be at first affiliated, and five Members to be 
elected, to represent the five educational faculties, 
all being Roman Catholics.” 
Then he explained how future vacancies 
were to be filled up, and after some argu- 
ments in favour of such a University, he 
went on to say— 

“ With regard to endowment, it will be essential, 
of course, if Parliament agree to the proposal, in 


the first instance to provide for the necessary ex- | 
penses of the University—that is to say, the ex- | 
penses of officers of the University, of the Univer- | 
sity Professors, and also to make some provision | 


for a building. It is possible that if Parliament 
approve the scheme it may not be indisposed to 
endow certain University scholarships. But, with 
regard to the endowment of Colleges, it is impos- 
sible to make any proposal of that nature at pre- 
sent, and to that extent the question will be left 
open to further consideration,” 


That was the declaration made by Lord 


Mayo with regard to the University. With | 
regard to the Church of Ireland, the noble | 


Lord entered into still longer details, de- 
precating the principle of levelling down ; 
and there were certain passages which 
your Lordships will perhaps allow me to 
read. Now, I am in some difficulty here, 


because I was not aware until lately that | 


Lord Mayo had published a revised edition 


of his speech, differing in some parts from 





With regard to the education of | 
the upper and middle classes among the | 


and in Hansard to have said— 

“I believe the arrangement we propose is emi- 
nently suited to the people of Ireland.” 

That passage is omitted in the revised 
)speech. Again, in speaking of the Pres- 
byterians, Lord Mayo said— 

“The Presbyterians now receive a grant from 
| this House, which is miserable in amount, and 

totally inadequate to their requirements.” 

| That is the passage according to the re- 
vised speech. In Zhe 7imes report a sen- 
tence is added that he had reason to be- 
lieve that the Protestant Church would 
not at all object to an alteration of their 
position. With regard tothe Irish Church, 
Lord Mayo said— 

“Justice and policy may demand a greater 
equalization of ecclesiastical arrangements than 
now exists. If it is desired to make our Churches 
more equal in position than they are, this result 
| should be secured by elevation and restoration, 
| and not by confiscation.” 

In the report of The Times, and in Hansard, 
it runs thus— 

“ There would not, 1 believe, be any objection 
| to make all Churches equal, but the result must 
be secured by elevation, and not by confiscation.” 
These are the statements that were made 
at that time, and I believe there is no 
| doubt as to what were the inferences then 
}drawn from them by the great majority 
}of those who heard or who read them. 

With regard to the establishment of a Ro- 
|man Catholic University, it clearly ap- 
| peared from those statements that it was 
intended to propose the endowment of an 
| exclusively Catholic University in Ireland, 
and that with respect to the endowment of 
the Colleges the Government would make 
no declaration at present, but that that 
point should be left for further considera- 
tion. But with reference to the Estab- 
| lished Church, the inference drawn at the 
time was that Her Majesty’s Government 
had no distinct plan, but that they had 
sketched out a policy—namely, that of the 
concurrent endowment of the Episcopa- 
lian, the Presbyterian, and the Roman 
Catholic Churches. Those inferences, I 
am aware, were contradicted, but not 
until about two months after the state- 
ment was made. I do not wish on this 
occasion to inquire in the slightest degree 
whether the explanations afterwards given 
were satisfactory, at all events to minds 
not well constituted for understanding that 
which is not clear; nor will I enter into 
[First Night. 
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the question whether it was right for the 
Government to have allowed their inten- 
tions to be misrepresented during so long 
a time without due explanation. All I 
will say is that, if the announcement of 
their policy had been even less definite 
than it was, it would, in my opinion, have 
been the duty of the Opposition to take 
some action on the matter. The Govern- 
ment did show some conciliatory disposi- 
tion towards the other religious communi- 
ties in Ireland, though their manner of 
doing it I could not approve. And it could 
not have been conceived—after the intima- 


tion they had given of their intentions on | 
subject—that the ‘‘ truly Liberal | 
policy ” spoken of by the Prime Minister | 
meant nothing more than that things were | 


that 


to remain absolutely in statu quo, only on 
the understanding that the number of Ro- 
man Catholic chaplains in prisons and in 
workhouses should not be diminished. The 
Opposition, believing, as I have said, in 
the necessity of accompanying measures 
of coercion with sound measures of con- 
ciliation and remedy, and having the assur- 
ance that there was springing up in Ire- 
land a feeling almost of despair as to ob- 
taining from the Imperial Parliament a 
settlement of some of the questions which 
its people had deeply at heart, deemed it 
impossible that they could appear in the 
eyes of England and Scotland as well as 


of Ireland to acquiesce in the policy or no | 


policy of the Government. In consequence 


of that conclusion the Opposition have | 
had imputed to them motives of an almost | 
explanations given by him both in publie 


dishonourable character. My Lords, I am 


strongly in favour of party Government, | 


and I believe that anybody who broke up 
that party Government would injure our 
representative institutions. At the same 
time, I hold that to adopt any principle 
in which you do not believe for the sake 
of a political or a party advantage is highly 
dishonourable. On the other hand, the 
promotion of great principles, the advance- 
ment of a great question when a favour- 
able moment presents itself, is one of the 
most glorious operations of party Govern- 
ment in this country. Aright rey. Friend 


of mine opposite lately made an eloquent | 
speech on this subject, of the opinions | 
| connection with this question, thought fit 


expressed in which I do not in the least 
complain. That such opinions should be 
entertained by members of the Episcopal 
Bench is extremely natural; but I do 
regret that my right rev. Friend should 
have permitted himself to impute un- 


worthy motives to those who differ from | 


Earl Granville 
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| him, and, indeed, I think he must him- 
| self have regretted it in his cooler mo- 
ments, when he saw that his example 
|had been followed not only by laymen 
| but by clergymen—some of them in high 
position —in a much coarser and more 
|} offensive manner. I do not know, m 
Lords, whether we shall be deluged with 
|arguments ad hominem in this House as 
) well as elsewhere. I believe I am not 
| personally very open to that sort of small 
| shot which may be annoying to individuals 
/ but cannot in the slightest degree affect 
| the issue of a great contest. Having now 
been in Parliament for more than thirty 
years, I thought I had learnt two lessons : 
the one the indefensible character of the 
Irish Church, the other that there existed 
in this country, and also in Scotland, 
| feelings of prejudice which made me think 
| it impossible that I should live to wit- 
| ness a change which I desired to see ac- 
| complished, and with respect to which I 
| first expressed my opinions in the House 
| of Commons about twenty-four years ago. 
| As to the latter lesson, I cannot help re- 
| marking with satisfaction that an extraordi- 
| nary advance has now been made by public 
opinion on this subject. Even if the 
| charges to which I have referred were 
| made against myself, they would be of 
very little account; but I must say I 
have felt strongly the injustice of some 
of them as directed against a most dis- 
tinguished Friend of mine. Most of your 
Lordships, I believe, would be candid 
enough to admit that it is quite clear from 


and in private, that Mr. Gladstone has 
for a long time shown that he also was 
| convinced of the impossibility of defending 


{the maintenance of the Irish Established 


Church by sound and just argument. The 
charge, however, I believe, now made against 
him is that, although entertaining those 
opinions, he has never acted upon them 
till this year, when he could find an occa- 
sion for embarrassing Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment. {‘* Hear !’’] The noble Earl the 


| Lord Privy Seal, I perceive, cheers that 
somewhat unworthy imputation, 


Now I 
observed lately that the Earl of Mayo, in 
defending himself in the other House in 


to refer to some private conversation which 


ihe had with his own political Friends. 


Perhaps your Lordships will allow me to 
take a similar course, and to refer to a 
private conversation which I myself had 
with Mr. Gladstone rather early in the 
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Session of last year, at a time when the 
Government appeared to be in great diffi- 
culties—we were not then aware of the 
great tenacity of life which it has since 
exhibited—and when it seemed likely that 
it would succumb to the difficulties which 
surrounded it. Mr. Gladstone then spoke 
to me on the course which any possible 
Liberal Government might have to take. 
Among other things, he said, ‘‘ There is 
one question which any Liberal Govern- 
ment must be prepared to deal with ; it is 
the Irish Church.” He said, ‘‘I am aware 
of the difficulties of the question, I am 
aware that that Government will run the 
risk of being destroyed in the endeavour, 
and even the party of being broken up 
again on that very question; but it is a 
duty from which a Liberal Government 
cannot in honour shrink.”” My Lords, 1 
believe I have told you the precise words, 
I am quite sure I have told you the precise 
substance of my right hon. Friend’s re- 
marks. They made an impression upon 
me at the time, and I know there are 
other political Friends of mine and of Mr. 
Gladstone who at the same time received 
from him the same declaration, and to them 
I could point if—as I believe is quite 
impossible—your Lordships should enter- 
tain the slightest doubt as to what I have 
just stated. I am justified, therefore, I 
think, in feeling some indignation at find- 
ing it imputed to Mr. Gladstone that he 
has tried to steal a mean political advan- 
tage when I am personally aware of the 
risk and the sacrifice that he was prepared 
to encounter. The Opposition then had 
to take acourse. I am extremely curious 
to know what is the course which my 
noble Friend on the cross-Benches will 
suggest that the Opposition ought to have 
taken. I have thought much on the sub- 
ject, but I really cannot come to any con- 
clusion on the matter; but I do hope it is 
impossible that my noble Friend will sug- 
gest, under the circumstances I have stated, 
that it was the duty of the Opposition— 
that it would have become them—to have 
remained perfectly quiescent under the 
vague assurances of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and to have waited until the 
Government thought fit to adopt any par- 
ticular plan which my noble Friend might 
dictate to them and the country. It was 
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impossible for.any one not in the Govern- 
ment to propose any general Bill dealing 
with the complicated and difficult details 
connected with the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. On the other hand, an 


(Jonz 25, 1868} 





class who are for totally disendowing the 
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abstract Resolution was bad in itself; it 
was still worse when you consider that 
the inefficiency of previous abstract Reso- 
lutions was fresh in the memory of the 
Irish people, We resolved to take another 
step, one which, while it gave the people 
of Ireland an earnest of the good-will of 
the present House of Commons, without 
fettering in the slightest degree the dis- 
cretion of a future Parliament, enabled 
them to deal with the question with more 
ease and less embarrassment than they could 
otherwise could have done. The Resolu- 
tions proposed to and adopted by the other 
House are so famous that I need hardly 
read the substance of them to your Lord- 
ships. They are embodied in the Bill 
which I have the honour of asking your 
Lordships to read the second time. But one 
of the provisions has been framed to avoid 
the practical inconvenfence which might 
arise from the suspension of ecclesiastical 
appointments, and there is also a limita- 
tion of the powers given by the Bill until 
August, 1869. Those Resolutions and 
this Bill were approved by the House of 
Commons, in opposition to Her Majesty’s 
Government, by enormous majorities, the 
lowest of which was 54. Now, Lord 
Stanley, than whom there is no man who 
more clearly sees thing as they are, speak- 
ing on behalf of the Government, stated 
that there was not one educated man in a 
hundred who would be bold enough to 
maintain that the existence of the Irish 
Church in its present state was satisfac- 
tory, and I rather think, though I have 
not his exact words before me, that he 
referred to it as ascandal. Now, if that 
opinion of Lord Stanley’s be right, as I 
believe it is, there is not a single Member 
of your Lordships’ House who might not 
with perfect conscientiousness vote for 
every enactment to be found in this Bill. 
Lord Stanley referred to a plan regarded 
with favour by some members of the Irish 
Church for re-distributing its revenues 
within its limits, and he said he, for one, 
could not believe such a proposal would be 
entertained by a Reformed House of 
Commons. Even supposing, however, that 
some of your Lordships should approve 
that plan, it would clearly be of advantage 
to avoid a waste of ecclesiastical revenues 
by preventing any fresh appointments 
from being made, and thus to facilitate 
the execution of those beneficial recom- 
mendations which the Commissioners may 
be expected to make. There is another 


[First Night. 
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Irish Church and re-distributing its re- 
venues among the various religious bodies 
in Ireland. This reason applies to them 
also, while to those who believe that the 
only final and satisfactory settlement will 
be the disestablishment of the Church the 
reasons for supporting this Bill are still 
more conclusive. It would prevent the 
creation of fresh vested interests, and, by 
precluding the appointment of young men 
to benefices which may become vacant, it 
would limit, possibly by a considerable 
number of years, the prolongation of the 
existing system after disestablishment had 
been decided upon. There is another body 
in this House, I mean those of your Lord- 
ships, whether lay or spiritual, who 
possess ecclesiastical patronage, and who, 
I think, would be placed in a most invi- 
dious and disagreeable position if this Bill 
is not passed. They would be bound to 
fill up benefices as they became vacant, 
and to appoint to sinecures or benefices 
which very likely the Commissioners 
would recommend should be abolished. 
They would do so notwithstanding the 
strong expression of opinion on the part 
of the House of Commons, and in face of 
the probable result of the Commission of 
Inquiry. Now, that appears to me one 
of the most difficult and invidious positions 
in which the dispensers of patronage can 
be placed. There is another body who 
can hardly with consistency refuse their 
assent to the provisions of this Bill—I 
mean Her Majesty’s Government. The 
noble Duke the Secretary for the Colonies 
(the Duke of Buckingham) will, perhaps, 
be good enough to correct me if I am 
wrong when I state that the Government 
have just given their assent to the suspen- | 


sion of appointments of an ecclesiastical | have been removed. 


{LORDS} 
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Lordships should concur with the House 
of Commons in giving this assurance of 
good-will to the people of Ireland, thus 
undertaking to give a fair and impartial 


| consideration to the question of the Irish 


Church. My objections to that Church 
are very simple. One of them is that it 
has entirely failed to fulfil the objects for 
which it was established, and another is, 
that which was urged in the petition of dis- 
tinguished clergymen—which excited the 
wrath of my noble Friend (Lord Redesdale) 
and caused some merriment on the part of 
a right rev. Prelate—that it is an injustice 
towards the great majority of the people 
of Ireland. With regard to the object of 
the Irish Church, I believe everyone who 
has given any attention to the subject is 
perfectly convinced that the object of 
Queen Elizabeth, when by somewhat arbi- 
trary means she established it, was that 
it should give spiritual consolation and 
religious instruction to the mass of the 
population of Ireland. Queen Elizabeth 
and her Government, as Hallam has pointed 
out, never entertained the idea that a 
great majority of the people would per- 
manently adhere to the Roman Catholic 
faith. Lord Macaulay has repeated that 
statement in still stronger terms, and Mr. 
Froude, having had the advantage,—very 
much through the public spirit of my 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Romilly) 
—of consulting papers which hitherto had 
not been accessible to the literary world, 
lays it down as positive that the bishops, 
clergy, and people of Ireland adhered to 
their ancient creed, and that if it had not 
been for the establishment of the Protes- 
tant Church there would have existed no 
ground of discontent which might not 
Queen Elizabeth’s 


nature in Jamaica, with a view to an in-| object was not successful at the time ; has 


quiry which may result merely in the re-| it been so since? 


distribution of Church revenues, certainly 


in the diminution of them, and possibly in | 


their total abolition. 
the silence of the noble Duke, and from 
the answer given by a Member of the 
Government to a Question put a day or | 
two ago in the House of Commons, that I | 
am correct in that statement, and this cir- | 


I apprehend from | 


The terrible Penal Laws 
which followed the great battle of Boyne 
—were they successful in their operation ? 
Let me again cite the testimony of Hallam, 
who says that even under the House of 
Hanover, in the reign of George II., the 
whole system of constitutional law in 
| Ireland appeared to subsist exclusively for 
the purpose of maintaining the privileges 


cumstance seems to me a reason why they | and the property of a small ecclesiastical 


should support this Bill. 


| body. And what is the result now ? 


It would, however, be disingenuous on | Why, my Lords, I find by the last Census 
my part were I to pretend that the prac-| that there are in Ireland .only 700,000 
tical advantages of the Bill are the only | Anglicans, and I do not wish to take ad- 
grounds on which I ask your Lordships to | vantage of any criticism which might pos- 


give this measure a second reading. 


I | sibly reduce that number, while there are 


think it is most important that your | | more than 4,500,000 of Roman Catholics. 


Earl Granville 
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There are only four dioceses where the | 
percentage of members of the Established | 
Church is above 20; there is only one 
where it exceeds 25, and that very slightly; 
and there are nine where the percentage 
is under 2 or a little above 3. That is 
sufficient to show that the object of the 
establishment of the Church has not been 
fulfilled. And now with regard to the 
injustice. The small minority for whom 
churches, ministers, and all the appurte- 
nances of religion are provided are the 
rich; the enormous majority, who, with 


the exception of the Grant to Maynooth, | 
|My Lords, these are grave words, and they 


have no assistance from the State with 


(June 25, 1868} 


|property is based. 
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| establishment would be a grievous wrong 
'to the Irish Church and would shake the 
principles on which the security of private 
My noble Friend is 
generally a moderate man in the expression 
of his views; but I must say that the 
other day he spoke on this subject with a 
warmth which must have surprised your 
Lordships, even though you are well aware 
of my noble Friend’s attachment to the 


‘Church. My noble Friend said that the 


disestablishment of the Irish Church 


|would be a sin—that it would be taking 


from God the things which belong to God. 


regard to their religion, are the poor. | ought not tobe lightly spoken. We have all 
That, I think, is sufficient to justify those | been brought up to believe that all things 
clergymen who have been called sacrile- | belong to God, but there are some things 
gious, and some of whom were treated with | which are believed to especially belong to 
contempt by the right rev. Prelate (the | God. Can we place in the latter category 
Bishop of Oxford) because they were not | ‘the temporalities of an institution which 
beneficed clergymen, in stating that it|never has accomplished the object for 
appeared, to their sense of justice that the | which it was intended, and which has 
Irish Church was an injustice. 'generated feelings which are not very 

With regard to the effect of this state | Christian between those within and those 
of things on the feeling of the people of | without its pale? My Lords, with much 
Ireland, I believe that it excites discon- | respect I must say that to describe such 
tent, as a symbol—the last symbol—of con- | things as belonging to God in the sense 
quest, and not only of conquest but of | that it would be a sin to touch them is 


conquest oft repeated, and always followed | 
by an amount of oppression towards the | 
majority, which, as Hallam remarks, has | 
never been equalled in the annals of Eu- 
ropean history, except, perhaps, in the 
case of the oppression of a small minority | 


| really a profaning of the words. My Lords, 
|Henry VIII. found the ecclesiastical re- 
venues of Ireland in the hands of the 
Roman Catholic Church, which had pos- 


sessed them for many more centuries than 


the three which we now speak of. He took 








a large portion of them and distributed them 
between himself and his friends. He gave 
the rest to a Church which he had estab- 
lished, partly by force and partly by his 
Prerogative, in a country which, unlike 
‘England, was entirely unprepared to re- 
ceive the blessed truths of the Reforma- 
tion. Queen Mary:took the latter portion 
|of those revenues back again for the Ro- 
man Catholics; Queen Elizabeth re-took 
them for the Established Church ; Crom- 
well handed them over to the Puritans, 
and his successor took them from them. 
I want to know which of those appro- 
priations of those revenues was sacred— 
anxious to refer to some of the objections | whether they were all sacred, or whether 
which are likely to be made to the dises- | none of them are sacred? My Lords, I 
tablishment of the Irish Church; and in| am happy to feel that I can relieve myself 
doing so I shall avail myself of the assist- | from what I may almost style the excom- 
ance of my noble Friend the Chairman of | munication of my noble Friend, by citing 
Committees. My noble Friend has sup-|in favour of the course which I ask your 
plied me with objections which, as they | Lordships to take, not only the opinion of 
have been published in a pamphlet, I shall | lawyers and statesmen, but also of pre- 
have no hesitation in using. The first |lates and clergymen of the Established 
argument by way of objection is that dis-| Church. What says Bishop Warburton ?— 
(First Night. 


of Frenchmen at the time of the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. Is it pos- 
sible that such a state of things should 
not be a legitimate cause of discontent ? 
Nothing, I am sure, that I could say would 
add to the force of the naked facts which 
I have so meagrely given. I have no 
doubt that in the course of this debate we 
shall hear some eloquent speeches in de- 
fence of the Irish Church; but I very 
much doubt whether any one of the 
speakers will deny the facts which I have | 
stated, and upon which I am content to 
rest my case. 

My Lords, at the same time, I am| 
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“The alliance between the Church and the 
State is not irrevocable. It subsists just so long 
as the Church thereby established maintains its 
superiority of extent, which, when it loses to any 
considerable degree, the alliance becomes void.” 
The right rev. Prelates will remember that 
on a former occasion Bishop Butler was 
quoted by a noble Lord, one of the warmest 
friends of the Church, as having declared 
that tithes might be alienated at the dis- 
cretion of the governing body. Again Paley 
states— 

“Tf the Dissenters from the Establishment be- | 


come a majority of the people, the Establishment | 
itself ought to be altered or modified.” 
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away what, on the one hand, has been a 
source of jealousy to the mass of the 
people, and, on the other hand, has led 
to an assertion of rights on the part of the 
minority which has very much embittered 
the relations between landlord and tenant. 
The next argument of my noble Friend is 
that if you interfere with the Establish- 
ment in Ireland you will endanger the 
position of the Established Church in this 
country. Now; 1 want to clearly under- 
stand what that argument is. I appre- 
hend my noble Friend would not state 
that the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church would lead to such political ad- 








. - 7 " | 
Iam sure the right rev. Bench will at | vantages and to such an advance of the 


tach due weight to the opinion of Dr. Pp ete . 

. - , | Protestant religion in Ireland that dises- 
par ghd hae [or hong dive dyn tablishment would become contagious and 
; : 

3 . ~ +. 2. ’ . | reach this country. On the other hand, I 
ragied.s igor ae of iain £0] peame tht the poi comearna 
: - . | Of disestablishment in Ireland were nil, 

2 bacon wg peer eee ht ecagaen | and that it injured the Protestant religion 
isto Hien Chane Gani P y | there, the effect would be to strengthen 


_.._| the position of the Established Church in 
“T freely acknowledge that the State hasa right | England. But I ask, is it true to assert 
to take away the Property Of all or any of there | that it is impossible to deal with the Irish 
corporations—indemnifying, of course, those indi- P . A. . . 
viduals actually enjoying the revenues—whenever | Church as an Establishment without mak- 
the manifest inutility or hurtfulness of the institu- | ing it logically impossible to deal with the 
tions renders their abolition important to the pub- | English Church also? My Lords, I ama 
me weluwe, | member of the Church of England, and I 
My Lords, those words really seem to an- | protest against that assertion. You cannot 
ticipate the Resolutions contained in the| compare the positions of—I was going to 
Bill which I now ask your Lordships to|say—the two great bodies, but of the 
read a second time. | small body the Irish Church and the large 
My Lords, I now come to the question | body the English Church. A great deal 
whether the disestablishment of the Irish | has been said about the Article in the Act 
Church would have the effect of shaking | of Union which unites the two Churches; 
the principles on which the security of | but there is not a word in that Article 
private property is based. I must say that | about the temporalities of the two Churches 
to my mind such an assertion is an insult} being united. The Article declares that 
to common sense. Indeed I think your| the two Churches shall be united in doc- 
Lordships must all feel that the argument | trine, worship, and discipline. But in 
is a most fallacious one. Sir James | 1861 or 1862 the clergy of Ireland ad- 
M‘Intosh remarks that the principle of| dressed the Queen, asking for changes in 
private property is co-eval with society | respect of these matters—requesting that 
itself, whereas, with regard to corpora- | there should be Convocations, and that the 
tions, civil and religious, they could be| Irish Prelates should be represented on 
maintained when beneficial, improved when | the Committee of Appeal of the Privy 
impaired, and destroyed when useless or| Council, in order, as they said, that “‘ there 
harmful. To be in a state of security pri-| might be a real union between the two 
vate property must be situated in the midst | Churches.” The application was refused ; 
of a contented and happy population. I| and I believe that many of the most rev. 
think, my Lords, that any step you can/ and right rev. Prelates of this country 
take to diminish discontent in Ireland will| did not wish that that should be done 
tend to strengthen the security of pri-| which an Archbishop thought essential in 
vate property more than any subtle argu-| order that the two Churches should be 
ments founded on the connection between} really united. I do not, however, attach 
Church and State. I believe, my Lords,| much importance to that fact in connection 





you can strengthen the security of property| with the question now under discussion. 
in Ireland to an enormous degree by taking 


Earl Granville 


| But I believe that the Church of England 
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is one of the most tolerant Churches in the 
world. She is also very comprehensive. 
On the one side she almost touches the 
Roman Catholic Church, and on the other 
her sympathies are widely extended to our 
Dissenting brethren. I believe she com- 
mands the warm—I might almost say the 
blind—devotion of men of the highest sta- 
tion and education; and, at the same time, 
she has the respect of a large body outside 
her own members. My Lords, I have the 
honour to be acquainted with a great many 
members ef the English Church. I have 
not the honour to be acquainted with many 
members of the Irish Church. I am told 
there has been a great improvement in the 
character of the clergy of the Irish Church, 
and it is not to them, but to the system 
which places them in an invidious position, 
that I attribute the failure of the Irish 
Church. There is another reason why the 
Church in this country does not fail to 
commend itself to the people. For many 
years past it has furnished bright exam- 
ples of a clergy who have not been slow 
to adopt a course—even to the extent some- 
times of placing themselves in the van— 
by means of which not only some of the 
greatest social reforms, but also some of 
the greatest political reforms, have been 
secured, thereby conferring immense bene- 
fits upon the English nation. I do not 
think, therefore, that the separation of 
these two Churches will be an injury. On 
the contrary, I believe it will be an ad- 
vantage to the Church of England. And 
there is one danger, as matters stand, to 
which your Lordships, I think, cannot be 
blind. Many of your Lordships think, no 
doubt, that disestablishment may be de- 
layed, and some that it can be prevented. 
But after the immense impetus which has 
been given to this question by the great 
majorities in the House of Commons, do 
you think that this is a question which 
can be shelved, put aside, and heard of 
nomore? The thing is impossible. And 
will it be an advantage to the Church of 
England to be constantly mixed up with 
the Irish Church, and to be made with it 
the object of a combined attack? Will it 
be useful to the Church of England that 
persons who really entertain no enmity to- 
wards it at present—for I believe that the 
persons in this country who are in active 
hostility to the Church of England are only 
a small minority—should be enrolled in 
the number of its assailants merely in order 
that they may reach another Church against 
which they have just reason of complaint, 
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and with this object that they should be 
driven to discover and expose every weak 
place in the armour of the Church of Eng- 
land? I venture to go further, and say 
that it is not desirable in the interest of 
the Church that there should be a con- 
tinuation of some of the speeches which 
we have heard ostensibly in its defence. 

The next argument of my noble Friend 
is one that he will excuse me for saying 
I consider not only very weak, but very 
dangerous. It is this, that the people of 
Ireland do not care about this subject. He 
does not produce one single fact to support 
that opinion. I ask whether, from 4 
priori reasoning, they should be likely to 
be satisfied. There is one supposition 
which it is painful almost to make—that 
of the possible conquest of this country; 
but I remember a good many years ago 
that a man, who was gallant to excess it- 
self, bearing a name that was borne by 
hero after hero in our military and naval 
annals, and which has received such glo- 
rious illustration within the last few weeks, 
did not shrink from entertaining this sup- 
position. He said this— 

“Ifthe Emperor Napoleon had conquered this 
country, would we have submitted to his consti- 
tuting the Roman Catholic religion the estab- 
lished religion of the country ?” 

That illustration has been repeated time 
after time, till it has become almost trite 
and stale; but I am not aware that the 
answer to it has become in the slightest 
degree trite or stale, because I have never 
heard of any answer being given toit. I 
have never heard of any one venturing 
upon the supposition that any lapse of 
time would reconcile us here in England 
to submit to the domination in religious 
matters of a small minority, and I shall 
be very much surprised if any noble Lord 
controverts that view. And does the noble 
Lord think that the Irish are either so 
superior, or so very inferior to us, that 
they do not freely share the unanimity 
that among us would be created by such 
a conquest? The noble Lord may have 
read the declaration made by everything 
that is distinguished by wealth, position, 
and intellect among the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland protesting strongly against this 
notion, and asserting that it is contrary 
to the dignity of their religion and of the 
people of Ireland that the Church of Ire- 
land should be maintained, and that with- 
out religious equality there cannot be 
generated that security, that respect for 
law, and that natural good-will which con- 
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stitutes the true foundation of national 
prosperity. But the noble Lord is not 
satisfied with that. He uses the argument, 
which I have heard used before, that the 
people are apathetic. I think I heard that | 
argument used against a very moderate | 
Reform Bill proposed by Her Majesty’s | 
Government only two years ago. And | 
what happened? We were defeated, and | 
the Bill was withdrawn; we had tumul- 
tuous riots of a disgraceful character in 
the metropolis, and we had the most 
peaceful and orderly meetings of the work- 
ing classes all over the country. What 
was the result? Why, that a Conservative 
Government last year passed a measure of 
Reform which, when some years before it 
had been proposed by Mr. Bright, had 
been deemed of the most revolutionary 
character. Will the noble Lord not be 


satisfied till the Irish people show some of | 


that spirit which the Scotch people once 
exhibited—till they show some of that 


spirit which induced a great Conservative | 


statesman, a man of iron will, to ask you 
to make your choice between concession 
and civil war; are these the sort of evi- 
dences my noble Friend requires of the 
feelings of the people of Ireland? The 


noble Lord says—‘ It is not the people of | 


Ireland, it is the clerical influence brought 
to bear upon them, that does all this.” 
According to his view, it is not the waters 
that make the waves, but the winds that 
blow upon them; and we are on that ac- 
count wholly to disregard the heaving of 
the ocean. I believe that argument is 
false to the uttermost degree. I agree with 
my noble Friend in thinking that one of 
the main objections to the clergy of the 
Roman Catholic religion is the exaggerated 
influence which, as it appears to us, they 
assume, and which they certainly exercise, 
over their flocks in Ireland, as well as in 
other countries; but my Lords, do you 
think you will diminish that influence in 


the slightest degree, when, in addition to | 


any spiritual arms they may at present 


make use of, you put into their hands this | 


acute political weapon, which they can 
employ in their addresses every day in the 
week, and with special point upon the 
Seventh Day—the position in which the 
religion so dear to their hearts is placed 


by the side of the favoured Establishment? | 


Is not this a stimulus to the increased 
exercise of their influence—is it not a 
stimulus to them to exercise this influence 
in the way most unfavourable to the Go- 
vernment ? 


Earl Granville 
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fluence exaggerated. But I must say that 
if ever there was a question upon which 
| it would be perfectly legitimate for them 
| to use their influence, it is this. We were 
| told some weeks ago that in consequence of 
| this Bill 20,000 clergymen of the Church 
of England, who had never before mixed 
in party or political questions, would be- 
|vome political partizans. I own I can 
| hardly imagine where the 20,000 clergy- 
}men are to be found who have hitherto 
abstained from using their rights as citi- 
zens in political matters. But if there is 
sufficient in the menaced attack upon an 
| institution which I have endeavoured to 
show is so very dissimilar from that to 
which they belong, to justify all these 
clergymen of the Church of England in 
coming forward, is it not justifiable that 
the poor Irish priests should also come 
forward, who are obliged to extract from 
an almost starving population means, in 
some cases, to erect chapels, and in others 
to supply their personal needs, while their 
rich neighbours of the Established Church 
—who have hardly any flocks to attend to 


|—-are provided with everything they can 


possibly desire? These, I think, are the 
arguments of the noble Lord, to which I 
should be sorry to do injustice by allowing 
any to escape my recollection. And I 
will frankly admit that my feeling upon 
finishing that pamphlet was one of relief 
—[‘“ Oh, oh!’ ]—I have no intention of 
saying anything uncourteous to the noble 
Lord—was one of relief that the noble 
Lord had abstained from introducing in- 
to it any argument connected with the 
Coronation Oath. I am sorry to add that 
in the speech which my noble Friend made 
the other day he did not observe the same 
prudent course. I assert that the argu- 
ment derived from the Coronation Oath is 
opposed to all reason, and that it has been 
fully answered by accomplished facts. The 
obligation of that Oath certainly extends to 
Her Majesty’s dominions as well as to the 
United Kingdom. I will ask my noble 
Friend, or anybody else who wishes to sup- 
port that view, whether he is going to as- 
sert that King George IV., in acting upon 
the advice of the Duke of Wellington, of 
Sir Robert Peel, and of the then Lord 
Chancellor, violated the obligations of the 
Coronation Oath when he gave his assent 
to the Emancipation Act? Further, I 
will ask whether it is contended that the 
most constitutional Sovereign who ever 
sat upon the throne of this kingdom viola- 
ted the obligations of the Coronation Oath 
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when, acting upon the advice of successive 
Ministers, and once of a Committee of the 
Privy Council assembled for the special 
purpose, she gave her assent to Acts which 
secularized the property of the Church both 
in Canada and in the Australian colonies? 
I say, if you are not prepared to make 
these assertions, it is most objectionable 
to state in public, or endeavour to dissemi- 
nate the opinion, that there is the slightest 
difficulty upon that subject. And I am 
bound to say, when the noble Lord went 
further and gave a hypothetical supposi- 
tion as to the personal feeling of the Queen 
connected with this Coronation Oath, he 
took an unconstitutional course. I am 
sorry to say that I think it almost verges 
upon disrespect, after the Sovereign has 
by her public acts shown that she does 
not share in the view of the noble Lord, 
to talk in the tone which he has done of 
obligations imposed upon the Crown. 
There is another argument which has 
been relied upon—that to disestablish the 
Church would be to repeal the Union. 
Either this objection is a technical or a 
substantial one. I should have thought 
that if it were effective for that purpose 
mention would have been made of the 
Church temporalities. But there is no 
mention of them; the fifth section of the 
Act settles that question. Then, if it be 
a technical objection nothing can be easier 
than by a technical mode to obviate that 
objection. But I deny that an Act of 
Parliament should bind to all eternity. 
I admit that the Act of Union is of a pecu- 
liarly sacred character, and that it should 
not be touched without care and conside- 
ration; but when you tell me that it 
cannot be touched, even supposing Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland were of one 
mind on the subject, I say that is simply 
a reductio ad absurdum. Another argument 
which I should not think important, ex- 
cept that it came from a Secretary of 
State, declares that if you disestablish the 
Irish Church you despoil the people of 
Ireland by taking away their almoners. 
This is simply inconsistent. If the Church 
is to be considered without respect to its 
spiritual character, we may as well advo- 


eate the distribution of alms by a body of | 


civil engineers. But you allege, howéver, 
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his clergy not for purposes of giving in- 
struction or spiritual consolation to their 
flocks, but for the purpose of distributing 
alms impartially to the people? I think, 
my Lords, I need go no further with this. 
But there is another argument which has 
all the freshness of novelty, and deserves 
to be treated with great consideration. 
The Prime Minister has stated that the 
disestablishment of this alien Church, as 
he calls it, which he admits is one of the 
principal obstacles to order, and, therefore, 
to Imperial rule in Ireland, would be fatal 
to the Protestantism of Europe. This is 
an affair upon which the foreign Protes- 
tants have a right to say something, and 
with your Lordships’ permission, I be- 
lieve I have heard the opinion of fo- 
reigners belonging to every Church on 
this subject. I have heard those of persons 
belonging to the Greek Church, Roman 
Catholics of extreme views, and of Roman 
Catholics who profess to value religion 
only as a very powerful political agent. 
I have also heard the opinions of Protes- 
tants on the subject, and I have never 
heard a single word of approbation from 
any one of them regarding the Church 
Establishment in Ireland. And I would 
ask what is the language of the American 
Protestants, of the Prussian Protestants, 
and of the Swiss Protestants. One and 
all of them tell us that their great stum- 
bling-block is the Irish Church Establish- 
ment; they say that of all the attacks 
upon them by the Roman Catholics that 
which is most often repeated turns on the 
Irish Church, and they assure us that it 
is a taunt they have been utterly unable 
to meet. These foreign Protestants are as 
good judges as even the Prime Minister 
on this subject as regards foreign Protes- 
tantism, and I repeat their judgment with 
confidence that it will not be wanting in 
weight with your Lordships. The Prime 
Minister, too, has offered certain other ar- 
guments, perfectly original, but so very 
much above the level on which men with 
ordinary minds reason that it is quite im- 
possible for me to take them up. But, 
my Lords, I should like to bring all the 
arguments on the subject to something 
like an historical test. I have mentioned 
the case of Scotland; now let me remind 


the Irish clergy are so poor that they are | your Lordships of Lord Macaulay's famous 


hardly able to support themselves. What 


would you say if any of those distinguished | 


Roman Catholic Peers here present were 


statement of the result to Scotland and to 
England and to the connection between 
the two countries, from the fact that the 


to propose to you to place public funds | Scotch were firm enough to resist the im- 


in the hands of Archbishop Manning al position of an Established Church of the 
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minority of the people upon them, and 
that we were weak enough or wise enough 
to yield to them. That, however, is some 
time ago. So I will take a more modern 
instance, and ask what has been the re- 
sult in the Australian colonies of setting 
up a free Church. In former times there 
used to be a compulsory annual Vote of 
£28,000 from the Civil List, one-half of 
which was devoted to the Protestant 
Church, one-third to the Roman Catho- 
lics, and the rest to the Presbyterians. 
What has been the result of abolishing 
that grant? I am told that the increase 
to the Protestant Church since that oc- 
curred has been in the proportion of five 
to two. I hold in my hand a Report from 
‘¢ The Church Society,” established in the 
diocese of Sydney, presided over by the 
Bishop, and numbering among its mem- 
bers the clergy of the diocese and a large 
number of laymen. I notice this passage 
in the Report— 





“Instituted in 1856 for the purpose of main- 
taining clergymen, catechists, and missionaries to | 
the aborigines, and of building churches and | 
parsonages throughout the diocese, it has suc- 
ceeded in raising more than £84,000 for these 
objects, and through its instrumentality the num- 
bers of the clergy have been very largely increased. 
By grants of money and payment of interest upon 
loans a great stimulus has been given to the erec- 
tion of churches, so that 120 places of worship in 
connection with our Church have been opened | 
within the last eleven years, to the greater part | 
of which the Society has rendered some aid.” 
| 
Passing over the enumeration of the many | 
advantages conferred by the Society, I find 


the Report makes this statement— 


“Nothing more is needed than such a united | 
and sustained effort on the part of her members | 
to enable the Church to carry their ministrations 
to the utmost bounds of the diocese,” 








Will you tell me with such facts as these | 


{LORDS} 


| 
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of the colony, wrote to this effect to the 
Home Government— 

“The clergy reserves have been and are the 
great overwhelming ‘grievance —the root of all 
the troubles of the province, the cause of the re- 
bellion, the never-failing watchword at the hust- 
ings, the perpetual source of disorder, strife, and 
hatred. If you attempt to give the Church of 
England any supremacy, five-sixths of the pro- 
vince will never submit to it, and you will have 
a sound, loyal, stirring population against you.” 
In consequence of the wise policy adopted 
in that colony in other respects, prospe- 
rity was the rule throughout the country, 
but the embarrassment caused by the 
clergy reserves was such that under Lord 
Aberdeen’s Government, a Bill was pre- 
sented to your Lordships which enabled 
the colony to disestablish its Church, and 
to secularize her revenues, That Bill was 
opposed, on the ground that to pass it 
would be to commit sin and sacrilege, 
and to do what Parliament had no right 
to do respecting the Established Church. 
A noble Friend of mine, then Leader of 
the Opposition, said he would sooner see 
the Empire dismembered than give his 
consent to the passing of that Bill. Ano- 
ther noble Lord, a great Judge, told us 
that measure was subversive of morality 
and justice, and of all those principles 
by which private property was secured. 
Others attacked the measure on the ground 
that its enactment would produce great 
spiritual destitution among members of 
the Church of England in the colony, the 
Act of Union was appealed to, and we 
were told that the good faith of the coun- 
try would be utterly forfeited if the Bill 
passed. We were also appealed to in the 
name of those loyal colonists, the minority 
belonging to the Church of England, and 
urged to sustain them in the possession of 
their rights, since they formed the chief 





before you that the Irish Church is unable | element of strength in the connection be- 





to maintain itself? Will you re-assert that | tween this colony and the mother coun- 
no means wealthy population has done ?|the name of the Coronation Oath, which 
My Lords, I will offer another considera-| I hope will not be appealed to this even- 
seeing the late Governor of that mee 
(Sir John Young), himself an Irishman, 
Your Lordships will remember him as a 
singularly impartial man, and what does | 
harmony among all the sects in New South 
Wales, and he wishes to God a similar | 
Canada. Some twenty-eight years ago 
Lord Sydenham, then Governor General 


when you consider what this small and by | try. And, finally, we were exhorted in 
tion. I have lately had the advantage of | 
and well acquainted with Irish affairs. 
he say? He tells me that there is perfect 
feeling existed in Ireland. I pass on to 
Earl Granville 





ing, to withhold our hands from that mea- 
sure. My Lords, could any two cases bear 
more striking resemblance than the case 
of Canada and Ireland respecting the Mo- 
tion to disestablish the Church of their 
minorities? The arguments of that day 
were precisely the arguments of this, and 
what has the result proved? I may say 
that one right rev. Prelate, after stating 
that the proposal was sacrilegious and 
sinful, reminded your Lordships of the 
fate of that Assyrian tyrant who ventured 
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to drink out of the cup dedicated to the 
service of God in His temple, and how, 
by that act, one of the fairest and mightiest 
kingdoms of the earth ceased to exist in 
one day. See how those terrible prognos- 
tications have been fulfilled. I will ask 
whether property in this country or in 
Canada has fallen one shilling, one six- 
pence, or one farthing in value in conse- 
quence of the ‘‘ unjustifiable” vote with 
which, by a majority of nearly 40, you 
passed that Bill? I believe these arguments 
are unreal in their nature, though they 
may possibly answer very well as election 
cries. I believe that they do very well to 
fill up speeches when the subject itself 
does not admit of very close and serried 
argument ; but I cannot conceive any one 
bringing them forward in the hope that 
they can in any way support his views. 
Now, my Lords, with regard to Canada, I 
have a letter here from one of the Mem- 
bers of the Legislature, and in that letter, 
which is too long for me to read, though I 
shall be happy to show it to any noble 
Lord who desires to see it, the writer men- 
tions several curious circumstances. He 
says that while the Churchmen in his 
neighbourhood were able to fall back upon 
the Clergy Reserve Fund they obstinately 
refused to do anything for themselves. 
They had no church, no minister, and no 
public performance of religious duties. 
When they desired to be married or 
christened, or to have their friends or 
relatives buried, they went to the Metho- 
dists, who provided what was necessary; 
but directly the Clergy Reserve Bill was 
carried they built a rectory and provided 
for their spiritual wants, and nothing could 
be more satisfactory than the state in which 
they now are. I have seen another letter, 
in which the writer says— 
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“The Episcopal Protestant Church in Lower 
Canada is in a very satisfactory state, both as 
regards revenue and efficiency. It has a suffi- 
cient number of clergy. They are earnest, but 
not fanatical ; they are not unduly under the in- 
fluence of their congregations, and are generally 
paid fixed incomes, as the contributions of their 
flocks and other revenues are paid, not to a paro- 
chial, but to a diocesan fund. There are a suffi. 
cient number of decent places of worship. The 
laity show much more zeal for their religion than 
the members of the Established Church in Ireland 
do. A man of the class that in Ireland would 
give five or ten pounds for his religion there gives 
hundreds.” 


That letter almost exactly tallies with the 
information which the Governor of New 
South Wales furnished — that the same 
success, and, doubtless, owing to the same 
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cause, had resulted there; that not only 
had there been a voluntary endowment 
of Bishops, but there had also been intro- 
duced a very large amount of the lay ele- 
ment. I think that these facts are suffi- 
cient to show that the prophesied spiritual 
destitution of Canada has not by any means 
been realized. I would venture to appeal 
to some of the right rev. Prelates oppo- 
site who have seen the Bishop of Montreal 
lately, and ask them whether he does not 
substantially give the same account and 
say that nothing would induce him to go 
back to the previous state of things. And, 
my Lords, what has been the result as 
far as concerns the relations between the 
two countries? What effect has it had 
upon those who were known as the “ loyal 
colonists?” Why, the “loyal colonists” 
or “loyal Canadians” no longer exist. 
They have disappeared, not because those 
who formerly bore the name are less loyal 
than they used to be, but because the great 
majority of those who were formerly dis- 
affected have become equally loyal with 
themselves. The Canadians are now greatly 
attached to you, and you are enabled to 
intrust Volunteer Roman Catholics with 
arms, while in Ireland you are not only 
afraid to do so, but you have the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act and the 
presence of a large military force. Now, 
my Lords, I will quote some words, much 
more powerful than any I can use. Your 
Lordships must all have been horrified at 
the cruel political murder of Mr. M’Gee. 
Mr. M’Gee had himself been a revolution- 
ist ; but for many years he had been one 
of the stanchest adherents to the mother 
country and to the Crown. The last let- 
ter that he wrote was, I believe, written 
to a Member of the Government; and I 
shall, therefore, no doubt be corrected if 
I misquote his words. In that letter, and 
referring to the Catholics, he said— 


“ We are a contented and a loyal people. We 
are so because we have a just Government and 
religious equality. If we had not it would be 
otherwise.” 


My Lords, I have no words to add to that 
statement. I think it is possible that some 
of the arguments I have adverted to may 
be repeated to night. I do not think it 
possible that we can prevent the ultimate 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, and 
if that disestablishment does occur, I, for 
one, have the fullest confidence that his- 
tory will give the same crushing reply to 
those arguments amd prophecies with re- 
| First Night. 
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gard to Ireland that history has already 
given with regard to Canada. 

I am far from contending that there is 
any constitutional reason why your Lord- 
ships should not negative the proposal for 
the second reading of this Bill. On the 
contrary, I am aware that there are many 
plausible arguments for such a course, and 
that they will be urged with all the skill 
and ability which eloquence and long Par- 
liamentary experience can supply. But, 
my Lords, I would venture to ask whether 
such a course is a wise or a prudent one 
to adopt. The Constitution has undergone 
a great change. That change was described 
by my noble Friend, who was himself one 
of its authors, as ‘‘a leap in the dark.” 
That phrase has been so generally ac- 
cepted that only a few days since I found 
it translated into a foreign language. 
There is no one more sanguine as to the 
results of this leap than I am ; but, whe- 
ther sanguine or not, I would ask whether 
it is the part of a wise man, of a sane 
man, to cover the spot on which he is to 
alight, with broken glass, flints, and 
pointed rocks? Can you blind yourselves 
to the fact that these Gentlemen who form 
such large majorities in the House of Com- 
mons must have some idea of the opinions 
of the constituencies they represent? Can 
you desire that those constituencies should 
receive as their first impression that the 
House of Lords and the Church — two 
Conservative institutions —are mixed up 
with a question which, rightly or wrongly, 
they conceive to be a question of justice 
and equality, as opposed to a question of 
privilege? Is it wise on your part to adopt 
a course which will induce the people of 


{LORDS} 





Ireland to believe that a House composed 
almost exclusively of landlords and Pro- 
testant Prelates is the only obstacle to the | 
realization of that which they have so long | 
and so ardently looked forward to? Some 
of you, probably, however much you may 
deprecate this disestablishment, believe 
that, sooner or later, it must happen. I 
would, therefore, ask you to consider the 
words which Lord Palmerston, whom I 
believe you all respect, employed when 
speaking on this subject— 

“The great mistake made by all Governments, 


not only in this country, but everywhere, is to be 
too late in the measures which they adopt. Go- 


vernment comes down with its measure when the 
time of proposing it with effect is gone by, and a 
measure which may be the result of conviction 
and the spontaneous offering of modified opinions, 
and a concession to a sense of justice, wears to 
the public all the appearance of a surrender to 
fear.’ 





Lari Granville 
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These words are worthy the sagacity of 
the great statesman by whom they were 
uttered, and I would implore your Lord. 
ships to assent to the second reading of 
this measure—not only because it is a use. 
ful and practical enactment, but because 
you would show that you are prepared to 
give a fair, deliberate, and impartial con- 
sideration to a proposal which professes 
best to deal with the Irish question. [ 
will conclude, my Lords, after thanking 
you for the patience and indulgence you 
have extended to me, with the words of 
the giant champion of civil and religious 
liberty, who, at a great age, has lately 
passed away from us— 

“The grand abuse of the Irish Church, so in- 
commensurate to the benefits it renders to the 
State, so grinding to the millions who dissent 
from its worship, the master evil—a source of 
perennial discord —a thing of impossible dura- 
tion.” 


Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—( Zhe Earl Granville.) 


Eant GREY: I am afraid I must ap- 
pear to your Lordships to have been guilty 
of great presumption in having anticipated 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack by giving Notice of the Amendment 
I am about to move, and in having after- 
wards declined to comply with the re- 
quest made to me that I should waive 
the priority to which I was thus entitled 
by the usage of the House, and leave the 
Motion in the hands of the noble and 
learned Lord. But I can assure your 
Lordships I have not done this through 
any want of a due sense of my inferiority 
to the noble and learned Lord. I know 
well how much higher are his claims to 
your attention than my own, not only on 
account of his official station but of his 
distinguished talents. But inferior as I 
am to the noble and learned Lord in these 
respects, there are reasons of a public na- 
ture, which make it I think desirable that 
this Motion should be made by me rather 
than by him. If your Lordships should 
refuse—as I trust you may—to pass the 
Bill, recommended to you by my noble 
Friend (Earl Granville), it seems to me of 
the greatest importance that your rejec- 
tion of it should not wear the character 
of being either a party vote, or one im- 
plying a determination on the part of your 
Lordships to withhold from the people of 
Ireland what I believe to be only just to 
them with respect to the Established 
Church. It is impossible that I can have 
any party object in moving the rejection 
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of this Bill, and I trust that my past 
public conduct will equally exempt me 
from the suspicion of intending to main- 
tain the existing state of the Established 
Church. From the first moment of my 
entrance on public life it has been my 
opinion, that to maintain the Church of a 
small minority of the Irish people in its 
present position was contrary alike to jus- 
tice and to good policy. And since that 
time, during more than forty years, I have 
never lost a fair opportunity in this or the 
other House of Parliament, in or out of 
Office, of declaring that opinion without 
reserve, and striving to the very utmost 
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of my power to give practical effect to it. 
That opinion I have in no degree changed. | 
On the contrary, I have been only con- | 
firmed in the view of this subject which | 
I adopted at the commencement of my | 
Parliamentary life by all that has since | 
occurred, and now at its close I hold that | 
opinion more strongly than ever. I think | 
now, as I thought then, that to maintain | 
the Irish Establishment in its present state | 
is a scandal to the country; a disgrace | 
to us in the eyes of the whole civilized | 
world; a source of weakness and of danger | 
to the Empire ; and, what is not the least | 
of its evils, injurious to the true interests | 
of religion. Notwithstanding the ge- 
neral excellence of the ministers of the | 
Church in Ireland, it seems to me im- 
possible to doubt that the effect of main- 
taining it in its present position is not 
to promote peace and good-will, and 
the spiritual improvement of the Irish 
people, but on the contrary, by the 
fierce dissensions it occasions, and the 
violent animosities it creates, it tends to 
check the growth of Christian virtues, 
and to foster in their place rancour and ill- 
will, in the minds of both Protestants and 
Roman Catholics. Entertaining this opi- 
nion it is no part of my duty to attempt 
to answer by far the larger part of the 
speech of my noble Friend who has just 
sat down. So far as his arguments were 
directed to prove the justice and good 
policy of a great change in the Irish 
Church Establishment, they command my 
entire concurrence. The only feeling I 
have to express with regard to them, is 
one of regret that my noble Friend and 
those who act with him were not sooner 
alive to their full force, and that they had 
not adopted those views two years ago | 
when they stood in a position to give 
effect to them. The fault I have to find 


with my noble Friend’s speech is, not that 
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his argument on this point was wrong, 
but that he failed to follow it up and to 
show how it applied to the support of this 
Bill. He laboured to prove—and I agree 
with him that he laboured successfully — 
that a change of system is necessary, but 
he did not go on to show that this Bill is 
the right mode of arriving at it. This 
essential part of the subject he touched 
upon very briefly and imperfectly; he 
seemed to feel that he was treading upon 
very delicate ground, and that if he was 
not careful, the thin crust would break 
down with him. We have been told that 
this Bill is intended to prepare the way 
for the entire disestablishment and disen- 
dowment of the Protestant Church in Ire- 
land. Perhaps my noble Friend did not 
use the word disendowment; but certainly 
this as well as disestablishment has been 
proclaimed by others to be what is intended. 
My Lords, I will not conceal my own opi- 
nion that this would not be the best mode 
of redressing the crying injustice of the 
existing system. I believe that a much 
better mode of doing this might be found ; 
still I so far concur with my noble Friend 
that I would rather consent to go the full 
length of disestablishment and disendow- 
ment than allow things to remain as they 
are. But even if it could be proved that 
there were no alternative, and if I were 
therefore convinced that we must come to 
disestablishment and disendowment, I 
should not the less object to this Bill as 
not being the right mode of arriving at 
that end. I should condemn it as being 
calculated to increase instead of to diminish 
the difficulty of accomplishing the settle- 
ment that is desired, and to render the 
measure, when passed, less beneficial than 
it ought to be. 

My noble Friend told us that the object 
of the Bill was very simple and very 
limited ; that its only effect would be to 
suspend, so long as it remains in opera- 
tion, making appointments to any bene- 
fices or dignities in the Irish Church that 
may fall vacant, except such as are in 
private patronage; and that it would do 
nothing to fetter the discretion of Parlia- 
ment as to any permanent arrangements. 
This was a very euphemistic way of telling 
us that the Bill, in virtually destroying 
the existing system, does nothing towards 
establishing any other in its place—that 
it does not take one single step towards 
effecting a permanent settlement of this 
question, or towards determining what is 
to be the future position of the Church, or 
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what is to be done with the property of | perty of these Churches, which exist as 
which it is to be deprived. But allow me | voluntary associations, has been acquired 
to remind you that the authors of this | by donations or bequests, in which the 
Bill have always told us that in proceed- | donors or testators have appointed trustees 
ing to disestablish and disendow the Irish | for its management, and defined the pur. 
Church they admit that we are bound to | poses to which it is to be applied. There 
respect vested interests and rights fairly | is generally, therefore, no doubt as to who 
ereated under the existing law, and also | is entitled to this property, and how it is 
to enable the members of the Protestant | to be managed; when a doubt does arise 
Church in Ireland, like other religious | it is determined by the Courts of Law ac. 
communities, to make the best arrange- | corning to the terms of the legal instru- 
ments in their power for obtaining religi- | ments by which the property is held. But 
ous services according to the forms they | with respect to the Established Church 
approve. Now it is obvious that respect | there is no such machinery—for the very 
for vested interests and existing rights | reason that it is established, and exists as 
implies a good deal more than merely con- | a public institution. Therefore, when it 
tinuing their existing income to the clergy | ceases to do so, it is absolutely necessary 
who now hold preferment. It is acknow- | that there should be some legislation to 
ledged that the property acquired by the | determine to whom the property is to be- 
Church by private benefactions since the | long, by whom it is to be administered, 
Reformation cannot possibly be taken | and to what purposes it is to be applied. 
away from it; and these benefactions | Legislation is equally necessary for the 
amount to a very large sum. Your Lord-| other object of enabling the Church to 
ships all know that a member of the | apply her diminished resources to the best 
Church, whose recent death has been | advantage. It is universally acknowledged 
greatly lamented by all his countrymen, that justice requires that she should have 
spent no less, I believe, than £150,000 in | this power. When you cut off the greater 
restoring, or rather in almost re-building, | part of her resources you are bound to 
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St. Patrick’s Cathedral. No one proposes 


so flagrant an injustice as that the Cathe- 


dral restored by this magnificent liberality 
of one of its sons should be taken from the 
Church, Again, we are told that within 
our own time, in one diocese in Ireland 
no less than £27,000 has been placed at 
the disposal of the Bishop for Church pur- 
poses by two individuals: it is admitted 
that the property on which this money 
hus been laid out cannot be taken away. 
Further than this, it has been announced 
that the churches and parsonages generally 
are to be left in the possession of the Pro- 
testant Church. But if so large an amount 
of valuable property is to be left to the 
Church, some arrangement must be made 
as to who is to hold it, and how its due 
application to the purposes for which it is 
intended is to be secured. It seems 
to be imagined that this can be provided 
for much more easily than will really 
prove to be the case. In some speeches 
on the subject, which must really have 
been made with very little consideration, 
it has been asked why should not the 
members of the Established Church in 
Ireland, when it loses the character of an 
Establishment, manage their own property 
just in the same way as the Roman Catho- 
lics and the various Dissenting Churches? 
It is apparently forgotten that all the pro- 


Earl Grey 


| allow her to make such changes in the ap- 
plication of the remainder as may render 
them of most service to her. No autho- 
rity which can do this now exists; and 
without the aid of Parliament none can be 
created that would have legal power to 
deal with the property, or to take a single 
step for rendering it more useful. Let me 
remind you that this Bill not only does 
nothing to remove this difficulty, but does 
much to paralyze the existing machinery 
of the Church. If a large see should be- 
come vacant while the proposed law is in 
operation, no new Bishop could be ap- 
pointed, and there would be no one in 
authority to regulate the affairs of its 
parishes—to make the various arrange- 
ments, whether by uniting these parishes 
or otherwise, for meeting the difficulties of 
the new state of things. If we pass this 
Bill, the means and revenue of the Church 
will immediately begin to undergo reduc- 
tion ; and I ask you whether it is consist- 
ent with justice and fairness that this pro- 
cess should begin before you have pro- 
vided the machinery by which the diffi- 
culties it will create may be met?—whe- 
ther it is right to cripple the existing 
organization without taking any step to 
create a new one? But this is not the 
worst, Observe the position in which the 
Irish Church will be placed if this Bill 
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should be passed. From that moment the | disadvantage, that if they decline to ac- 
filling up of all the vacancies in its bene- | cept the settlement that may be proposed 
fices and dignities will be stopped. Now| to them, precisely as it is offered, they 
if that suspension should be continued, | will be left under the operation of a law 
the Church, to use an expression I have} by which the Church will be gradually 
heard, would “die by inches”; it would| dying away? Would anything of this 
gradually be extinguished as an organized | kind be considered reasonable in private 
body. I am told that there is no danger | life? Suppose there were a large property 
of this, because this Bill is only to con-| to be divided between two claimants, 
tinue in operation till the Ist of August} would it be fair that till the terms would 
of next year. My Lords, it is a positive | be settled, one of them should be debarred 
insult to our understandings to pretend | from the exercise of any rights whatever, 
that if we once impose this suspension of | and be left without anything until he 
appointments we shall be able again to | would consent to such an arrangement as 
remove it. If the permanent legislation | his adversary might be pleased to offer? 
with respect to the Irish Church, which | My Lords, one of the most distinguished 
this Bill is intended to assist, cannot be; advocates of the disestablishment of the 
accomplished next Session, we are sure | Church has recently said with great truth 
that before its close a short Bill for the | and great wisdom, that it is good policy in 
renewal of the Suspensory Act would be | a Government when making great changes 
brought before us, which it would be im- | of this kind to deal graciously and gener- 
possible to refuse. Each succeeding year, | ously with those whom they must affect. 
while permanent legislation was delayed, | Such reforms must of necessity bear hardly 
there would be a stronger case for renew- | upon many persons; but all that is pos- 
ing this temporary provision, because each | sible ought to be done to soften the blow, 
succeeding year there would be greater | and to make the transition from the old 
inconvenience in allowing the whole of | to the new state of things as little pain- 
the increasing number of vacant appoint-| ful as possible. Such is the wise maxim 
ments to be suddenly filled up. No man/that was laid down, but how is it acted 
who has the smallest experience of how} upon? Instead of dealing generously with 
things are practically managed in Parlia- | the Church by this Bill you will refuse to 
ment, and how easily temporary arrange- | it even bare justice; in a case in which of 
ments are prolonged from year to year, | all others it was most necessary to avoid 
can doubt that that is what would hap- | creating needless irritation, you propose to 
pen. Well, then, the Church being thus | take a course which is wantonly offensive 
reduced to a condition in which it would | to the friends of the Church, and must 
gradually die out if no further legisla-| produce a sense of wrong in their minds 
tion should take place, you cannot fail| which will prevent the settlement you 
to see in how disadvantageous a position| may ultimately make from being ac- 
it would be placed in considering mea-| cepted, or even acquiesced in, as we must 
sures of permanent legislation. Remember, | wish. 

that in deciding upon permanent arrange-| Such, I say, is the character of the mea- 
ments there will be many most difficult | sure we are called upon to pass, and I 
questions to be considered. ‘To legislate | would ask you why are we todoso? I 
with respect to the Irish Church is a task | listened very attentively to the speech of 
which will prove embarrassing to the most | my noble Friend. I have read the reports 
experienced statesmen and the ablest| in the newspapers of many other speeches 
lawyers. In discussing the measures that| in support of the Bill, and I can find only 
are to be adopted we also know that the/ one useful purpose which it is alleged that 
Church will have to deal with bitter and | it willanswer. It is said that by passing 
not very scrupulous enemies. What se-| this Bill we shall prevent new vested in- 
curity then can we have that the con-| terests from being created while some per- 
sideration of these measures, and with it} manent arrangement is under considera- 
the suspension of all appointments may | tion ; that is to say, if we do not pass this 
not be indefinitely prolonged? Is it then| Bill, but wait till we can legislate per- 
fair to call upon the friends of the Church | manently on the subject next year, it is 
to consent to the passing of a Bill, the) probable that in the interval some vacan- 
effect of which will be to compel them to} cies will occur in livings and Church 
come hereafter to the consideration of any | dignities in Ireland, to which persons must 
permanent arrangement under this great| be appointed who will thereby acquire 
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claims which will have to be considered 
when a final settlement is made—that a 
demand to the possible amount of a few 
thousand pounds additional may arise upon 
the property of the Church. If that pro- 
perty were urgently wanted for some use- 
ful purposes, for which it was likely to 
prove insufficient, I should acknowledge 
the force of this argument. But far from 
this being the case, it is notorious that the 
great embarrassment of those who insist 
upon the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Church is what they are to 
do with the property of which they are 
resolved to deprive it. The authors of the 
Bill cautiously avoid giving us even a hint 
what is to be done with the property, and 
Wwe quite understand why. It was im- 
possible for them to say to what purposes 
this property should be applied without 
creating division in the motley army by 
which the Church is assailed. My Lords, 
it is to treat us like children to ask us to 
believe that the ostensible object for which 
we are asked to pass the Bill is the real 
one. We all know that this is a question 
which rises above one of mere money; it 
is a question of policy and of feeling, and 
a petty sum of a few thousand pounds is 
as nothing in considering it. When the 
professed object of the Bill is thus palpably 
insufficient to account for its introduction, 
can you be surprised that this should 
generally be regarded by the public as a 
mere party move, especially when you 
remember what passed in 1866? I ven- 
tured in that year, after you had renewed 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
to ask your Lordships to take into con- 
sideration the state of Ireland which had 
made that severe measure necessary, and 
I proposed to you to deal with this ques- 
tion of the Church as that which most de- 
manded your attention. It was not in the 
slightest degree less necessary to do s0 
then than it is now—all the circumstances 
which point to the need of a change with 
respect to the Irish Church existed at that 
time in as full force as at present, and 
there is not a single argument in favour 
of the measure which my noble Friend has 
now brought forward which I did not press 
upon your consideration in 1866. I ac- 
knowledge that I urged them with inferior 
force, but the arguments of my noble 
Friend are identically the same with my 
own. There is one circumstance, and one 
circumstance only, in which a change has 
occurred, and I confess that I heard with 
extreme astonishment my noble Friend re- 
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fer to the outrages perpetrated by the 
Fenians, and their open outbreak, as rea- 
sons for considering the questions which 
j~ not formerly exist. [Earl Granvitrz 
made a gesture of dissent.] My noble 
Friend denies that he said this. I cer- 
tainly will not impute to him a statement 
|he disclaims; but my ears must have 
| strangely deceived me, and I am totally 
} unable to comprehend the observations he 
| made if they were not intended to bear 
the construction I have put on them. 

Fart GRANVILLE: What I said was 
| that these events had led the English peo- 
|ple to think calmly and dispassionately 
| upon this question. 

Fart GREY: Well, that is very much 
what I understood my noble Friend to 
have said, and it appears to me to be an 
argument of a most dangerous character. 
Are we to tell the people of Ireland that 
the people of England will only consider 
their grievances calmly and dispassion- 
ately when an insurrection has broken 
out? Yet this is the real effect of my 
noble Friend’s own explanation of what 
he said. If these events were necessary 
to make the English people think ‘‘ calmly 
and dispassionately” upon the question of 
the Irish Church, the inference is plain 
that they will not so consider Irish griev- 
ances without being driven to it by vio- 
lence and insurrection. In my opinion 
no more dangerous argument can be used 
in favour cf any measure. I will go 
further, and say that it is in every re- 
spect a worse moment than 1866 would 
have been, for attempting so great a 
change. Such a proposal would have been 
received with far more gratitude comiug 
from a Government acting on its respon- 
sibility than when made by a party in 
Opposition. It would have been received 
with far greater gratitude if it had been 
made after the authority of the Govern- 
ment had been asserted by the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, and before the 
English people had been taught to look 
at these matters ‘‘calmly and dispassion- 
ately” by means of murder, fire, and out- 
rage. I do not think that the outrages 
that have been perpetrated by the Fenians 
afford the slightest reason for withholding 
a measure I believe to be just; but I 
cannot conceal from myself that it would 
have been far better if the offer of con- 
cession had preceded the acts of violence, 
because I fear that postponing it till after- 
wards, and then making the proposal in a 
manner showing so much precipitation, 
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must lead the Irish people to think that/ ready and willing to believe that they 
the violence has had something to do with have had other and better reasons for pro- 
obtaining for them the boon they are now| posing this measure, though I am unable 
promised. And I have been informed bya} to comprehend them. But I do say that it 
gentleman well acquainted with Ireland, | is a great misfortune that they have taken a 
who spoke to me of his own knowledge, | course so well calculated to create suspi- 
that in some parts of the country the lan-| cion in the public mind upon this point. 
guage actually held by the peasants shows, Few greater evils could befall the nation 
that such is the impression made upon their} than that it should come to be believed that 
minds. When they are told that the Pro-| those who take a principal share in con- 
testant Church Establishment will be put} ducting its affairs, look less to the public 
an end to, their answer is, ‘* Well, it is| good than to their own private intereat, 
those poor Fenians that have done it.”| and the gratification of their own ambi- 
This is, I think, a great misfortune. It| tion. If this sort of distrust in public 
is much to be lamented that this change} men were to become general, it would be 
was not attempted in 1866 instead of in! a very great misfortune. I fear the events 
1868 ; yet, my Lords, you cannot forget) of last year have done much to create such 
that when the proposal was made in 1866 | a feeling; and the manner in which this 
it was condemned in the most decided| question of the Irish Church has now 
terms by my noble Friend behind me} been dealt with is calculated to make it 
(Earl Russell), who contended that sucht a} even deeper than before. 

measure would do far more harm than | But this is not the only, nor the prin- 
good, and would tend to inflame instead | cipal ground on which I condemn the 
of to appease the religious animosities| course that has been taken in bringing 
which so unhappily prevail in Ireland. | forward this Bill. I object to it still 
I will not quote Hansard, but I am sure| more as being calculated to increase the 
your Lordships know that this was the) difficulties of this very difficult subject, 
substance of what was said by my noble| and to prevent a conciliatory and satis- 
Friend. Nor did my noble Friend | factory settlement of the question from 
speak for himself alone. He spoke as| being effected. Let me remind your Lord- 
Prime Minister, and declared for him-| ships that our object should be not merely 
self and his Colleagues the opinion of the | to redress a grievance, and to correct an 
Government. Within this very month | injustice as regards the Church of Ire- 
Mr. Gladstone himself is reported to have| land. As statesmen our object ought to 
rebuked severely an attempt to question | be something more than this. Our desire 
the responsibility of the present Admi-)} should be to assuage, and gradually to ex- 
nistration as a whole for opinions ex-/} tinguish, those violent religious animosities 
pressed on this very subject of the Irish | which have been the bane of Ireland. 
Church by one of its Members. Mr. | Every man who really values the welfare 





Gladstone said, and with great justice, 
“That it is one of our first duties to 
decline to acquit any Member of the Ca- 
binet of responsibility for the announced 
and declared policy of another.” In 
1866, therefore, my noble Friend must be 
considered as having spoken not only for 
himself but his Colleagues in declaring 
the policy of the Ministry, so that I can 
feel no astonishment that the change in 
the conduct of the party by which that 
Bill is brought forward should be very 
generally ascribed to the change in their 
position; and that the public should be- 
lieve that it is to be accounted for by their 
impatient desire to recover what they 
have lost, which has led them to avail 
themselves of any weapon that came most 
readily to their hands to help them to 
force the doors of Downing Street. I will 


not impute to them such motives—I am 








of this great country must feel how ex- 
tremely important it is that in doing 
justice to the Roman Catholics, we should 
endeavour to avoid alienating and offend- 
ing the Protestants—that we should aim 
at a settlement which may conciliate both 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. But the 
course that has been taken makes it far less 
likely than it was that this result should be 
obtained. A short time ago there was, I 
think, a fair prospect that the settlement 
of this question by a compromise might be 
accomplished. In the debate in the [louse 
of Commons on the state of Ireland in the 
early part of the Session, the weakness of 
the position of those who would maintain 
the Irish Church as it is, was so clearly dis- 
closed—it became so manifest that the exist- 
ing state of things would not long continue, 
that there could be little doubt that if the 
question had been allowed to rest after the 
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advantage that had been gained until the 
meeting of a new Parliament, it would 
then have been found absolutely necessary 
by the Ministers of the Crown, whoever 
they might have been, to propose some great 
change upon this subject. At the same 
time it was perfectly clear that nothing 
practically useful with regard to it could 
be accomplished in the present Session. 
Even if there had been time to consider 
and decide upon the various arrangements 
that must be made before permanent legis- 
lation can be attempted, the state of Public 
Business, the necessity of completing the 
recent changes in our representation, and 
the fact that a General Election with an 
enlarged constituency was impending, 
would have made it quite impossible that 
the subject would be properly dealt with 
during the present Session. What, under 
such circumstances, was the conduct to be 
expected from an Opposition led by judi- 
cious and sincere lovers of their country? 
It seems to me that such Leaders, while 
distinctly declaring their opinion as to the 
necessity of dealing with this question, 
would have abstained from bringing for- 
ward any specific proposal with regard to 
it at the present moment, and knowing how 
highly desirable it is to avoid kindling the 
passions of religious animosity during the 
General Election, they would, from pru- 
dence and a sense of public duty, have al- 
lowed this question to wait for settlement 
by a new Parliament. Unhappily a very 
different course was adopted. Resolutions 
were moved in the House of Commons, so 
drawn that it was impossible that they could 
be accepted by the Government, while 
they were highly offensive to the friends 
of the Church, and at the same time left it 
quite uncertain what permanent arrange- 
ment would be proposed. And these Re- 
solutions were followed up by bringing in 
that Bill which, as I have endeavoured to 


show you, would, if passed, settle nothing | 


with respect to the future, and would 
answer no really useful purpose, and would 


operate most unjustly to the Church. The | 
effect of these proceedings has been to | 
produce—as it ought to have been foreseen | 


that they would produce—a great party 
fight on a subject which, above all others, 
it was desirable to keep so far as possible | 
out of the range of party excitement. 
They have prepared the way for making | 


the coming elections the means of stirring | 
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dom, and especially in the North of Ireland, 
where their passions have already run so 
high, and done such infinite mischief. 

My Lords, the evil arising from making 
this the subject of a party conflict has been 
increased by the manner in which that 
conflict has been carried on. The Opposi- 
tion Leaders have fastened upon expres- 
sions used by Members of the Government 
—which have been again referred to by my 
noble Friend to-night —as proving that they 
had contemplated adopting a policy which 
would have involved the grant of some 
pecuniary ussistance to the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland; and to have enter- 
tained such an intention has been 
treated as a crime on the part of the 
Ministers for which they ought to be 
placed under a sort of popular ban. They 
on their side have disclaimed the inten- 
tions thus imputed to them, and both 
parties seem now to vie with each other 
which shall most vehemently disavow any 
intention of allowing public money to be 
applied to Roman Catholic purposes, and 
which shall most successfully rouse in its 
own favour and against its opponents in the 
forthcoming elections what I must call 
the unchristian feelings still entertained 
by many Protestants against their Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects. This, my Lords, 
I most deeply deplore. Whether any grant 
should be made to assist in maintaining 
the Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland is 
a very important and difficult question, 
on which statesmen may well hesitate 
before they pronounce a decided opinion ; 
but it is of all questions that can arise, 
that which it is most expedient to reserve 
for calm deliberation, and not to prejudge 
by appeals to popular passion, before it 
is understood, and before any distinct pro- 
posal on the subject and the reasons for 
making it can be explained. It is no 
light responsibility that the Opposition 
have incurred in making it more difficult 
than it already was to propose a grant of 
this kind. For, my Lords, I think that 
any man looking dispassionately at this 
question must feel that the great contro- 
versy which has been raised with regard 
to the Protestant Church in Ireland, can 
be finally settled only in one of two modes; 
either by some sort of compromise agreed 
on between the two parties of the assail- 
ants and defenders of the Church, or else 
| by an extreme measure entirely depriving 








| 
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up the pernicious passions of religious | ail the Churches that exist in Ireland, of 


hatred between Roman Catholics and Pro- | any endowment whatever. 


testants in every part of the United King- 
Earl Grey 


A settlement 
of the last kind could probably only be 
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obtained after a long and severe struggle ; | liarly desirable that this question should 
but that we must ultimately come to this, | be settled by a measure based on the 
unless an amicable compromise can be | principle of dividing the property of the 
effected, seems to me a matter of certainty. | Established Church in that country among 
When I compare the strength and the | the different Churches, instead of confis- 
moral power, in the actual state of public | eating it for any secular purposes. I have 
opinion, of the two parties arrayed against | already remarked that our great object 
each other—the one to assault, the other ought to be to appease the religious dissen- 
to defend the existing arrangement—lI | sions which prevail in Ireland, and miti- 
cannot doubt that the final issue of the | gate, if we cannot remove, the feelings of 
struggle must be to produce in one way | rancour between different classes of the 
or another a very great change in the pre- | people that these dissensions have created. 
sent system. I am equally persuaded | But in the first instance at all events— 
that for the interest of the whole Nation, | after a time we might hope that the result 
for the welfare of Ireland more especially, | would be different—I fear that a simple 
and for the sake of producing peace for the | confiscation of the property of the Church 
future among all the Queen’s subjects, it | might rather inerease than diminish exist- 
is infinitely desirable that that question | ing*animosities. Such a measure would 
should be settled by a compromise, by | throw the ministers of the Protestant 
doing something for all the principal | Episcopalian and Presbyterian Churches 
Churches, rather than by totally diverting | for their support entirely on voluntrary 
from all religious uses the property now | contributions, and to obtain such contri- 
held by the Established Church of Ireland. | butions they would be driven to use their 
I hold this opinion not merely because I | utmost exertions in order to raise and to 
hold that, as a general rule, it is better | keep up the spirit of religious enthusiasm 
that the religious instruction of the people | among the people. It is probable that for 
should be in part at least provided for by | this purpose no topics would be found so 
some public endowment, than by what is | effective as vehement denunciations of 
called the voluntary system. Without at-| what are called the errors and abomina- 
tempting to enter now into the general | tions of Popery; and the eense of wrong 
question—for which this is not a fit op-| arising from the confiscation of the pro- 
portunity—I would merely say that I have | perty of the Church, together with the 
always believed, and still believe, that in | belief that the Roman Catholics had mainly 
an old country like ours, the voluntary | contributed to bring it about, would tend 
system cannot adequately provide for the | to inflame the zeal of ardent Protestants in 
spiritual needs of the people; and I also | their attacks on the rival Church. We 
believe that it is not for the true welfare | know that there are even now a large 
of either the laity or the clergy of any | number of persons both in Ireland and in 
Church, that the pastors should be solely | this country, who are earnestly striving 
dependent on the pecuniary contributions | to convert the Irish Roman Catholics from 
of their flocks. The experience of the | what are regarded as their religious errors, 
United States confirms me in that opinion. | and that large sums of money are collected 
I cannot forget that before the breaking for carrying on this work. Mr. Bence 
out of the late civil war in America, none | Jones, in his excellent pamphlet giving a 
or scarcely any of the various Churches layman’s view of the Irish Church ques- 
in the United States ever ventured to| tion, states that no less a sum than 
take up that strong ground against slavery | £30,000 a year is raised by subscriptions 
which the principles of Christianity fully | in this country for the conversion of the 
and fairly acted upon would have required. | Irish people to Protestantism. I cannot 
Why did the clergy in these States shrink | doubt that the opinion he expresses is 
from condemning as they ought the sin of | correct, and that the effect of the disen- 
maintaining slavery, but because they |dowment of the Established Church in 
were entirely dependent on their flocks? | Ireland would be to give a great stimulus 
But without pursuing further the general | to these subscriptions, and that far larger 
argument in favour of a system of endow- | sums than heretofore would be raised in 
ments for religious instruction, as op- | this country to be applied in carrying on 
posed to the voluntary system, I would | the labour of proselytism upon a greater 
point out to your Lordships that there are | scale and with more eagerness than ever. 
special reasons arising from the actual | I do not believe that these exertions, how- 
state of Ireland, which make it pecu-|ever sincere and earnest the persons by 
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whom they might be carried on, would be his argument was a most dangerous one, 
conducive to religious peace, or to the ‘since. the logical conclusion to be drawn 
growth of a true Christian spirit among | from it is that we ought to get rid of the en. 
the Irish people. \cumbrance of an Establishment in England. 

There is another objection to the settle- iI am persuaded, therefore, that by secu- 
ment of this question by the disestablish- | larizing the property of the Church in 
ment and disendowment of the Protestant | Ireland, you would inflict a heavy blow on 
Church in Ireland, which has great weight |the security of the Church in England, 
in my mind. I mean the effect that this | while no such injurious consequences 
would have on the security of the Church | | would arise from adopting the principle of 
in England. We are told indeed that the | dividing the property between the great 
Church stands in so entirely different a | religious bodies, which include almost the 
position in England from what it does in | whole Irish population. This last mea- 
Ireland, that a change which may be made | sure would also enable you to accomplish 
with respect to the latter will have no | another important object. I cannot forget 
effect upon the former. That argument | ‘that from the time of Pitt downwards it 
has been used by my noble Friend, and he | has been the opinion of a vast majority of 
pointed out that the abolition of Episeopacy | our most able and enlightened statesmen 
in Scotland had not injured, but had on | and political writers that in some form or 
the contrary been of service to the English | other the Roman Catholic Church in Ire- 
Church. I agree with him that this has|land ought to receive pecuniary aid from 
been the result of the wise course taken | the State. This, I say, has been the gene- 
with respect to the Church in Scotland at | ral opinion of the highest authorities, and 
the time of the Revolution, nor do I doubt | even so lately as since the beginning of 
that if you were to take a similar course | the present Session it has been expressed 
in Ireland and were to preserve for reli- | by a noble Friend of mine (Earl Russell), 
gious uses the property now devoted to | who has expressly declared in a pamphlet, 
these purposes, only altering the mode of | | which he has published that, in his judg- 
its application, not the smallest injury | ment, a portion of the Church property 
would arise to our own Church. I believe | ought to be assigned to the Roman Catho- 
that to use the words of my noble Friend | lies. If he has now withdrawn that 
that it would be strengthened by such a/| opinion, it is, as I understand, only on 
measure. But the case will be very different | the ground that he believes the measure 
if you determine to establish the voluntary | he considers to be right in itself could not 
system in Ireland. If you should deter- | be carried. And among men of experience 
mine that in that part of the United King- | }and knowledge of public affairs, I will 
dom all religions shall be left to depend | venture to say, that your Lordships, like 
upon the voluntary exertions of their | | myself, have ‘seldom found anyone who 
members, that no funds under the control | will not in private conversation admit that 
of the State, whether derived from the| it would be greatly for the good of Ire- 
National Treasury, or from property set | land that some grant to the Roman Catho- 
apart in past ages for religious uses, shall | lic Church should form part of any measure 
be applied to Teligious purposes—and if, to be adopted on this subject. But while 
you should thus establish the pure volun- | the advantage that would arise from mak- 
tary system in Ireland on the ground that | ing some provision for the Roman Catholic 
this is what is best for the people, the ex- ‘clergy i is that generally recognized—that 
ample, it seems to me, will be full of dan- | acknowledgment is too often followed up 
ger to the Church of England. And my | by the remark ‘‘ Unfortunately it is imprac- 
fears as to the effect.of this example were | ticable.” Yes, my Lords, it is indeed 
not a little increased when my noble Friend, | | impracticable if those who know in their 
referring to what had taken place in the | hearts that the measure would be right, 
Australian colonies, described in such| have not the courage and the honesty 
glowing terms the increase of strength and | boldly to avow their opinion. It may 
of power which our Church had gained | now have become impracticable—though I 
there from being deprived of all pecuniary | would hardly yet quite despair of it—but 
assistance from the State. Without stop- | if it is so, it is in consequence of the con- 
ping to point out some important facts | duct of those who have brought forward 
with reference to the Australian colonies, | this Bill, and great is the responsibility 
which I think my noble Friend has mis- | they have thus incurred. They have as- 
taken or overlooked, I must observe that | serted that Her Majesty’s Government at 
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one time contemplated a measure involv-|the old Protestant ascendancy and com- 
ing some grant to the Roman Catholic | plete social equality, with a large share of 
Church. I confess I should feel much the Church property granted to them in 
greater respect than I do for Her Ma- | such a manner as to give material relief to 
jesty’s Ministers if I thought this as- | the poorest part of the population, without 
sertion were well-founded ; but, unfortu- | trenching in the slightest degree on the in- 
nately, I have not sufficient confidence in | dependence of their Church. And to the 
their wisdom and statesmanship to believe Presbyterians they might have offered an 
that they had ever seriously contemplated | increase of the very inadequate grant they 
adopting a large and generous policy on | now enjoy in the Regium Donum, with an 
this subject. But however little they may | improvement in the terms on which it is 
have thought of doing so, I believe that held. If the Servants of the Crown had 


if they had not been forced by party 
attacks to a premature decision and de- 
claration of their policy,—if they had 
been allowed to apply themselves seriously 


}been able by confidential communications 
| with the leaders of the several Churches 
‘to bring them to agree to some such 
|arrangement as this, I think your Lord- 





to this great question at the close of the | ships will agree with me in believing that 
Session, unhampered by declarations of | the proposal would have been hailed with 
opinion extorted from them beforehand, | the welcome of an immense majority of the 
they would have been almost irresistibly | most intelligent part of the nation; that 
led by the force of circumstances to decide | a Bill for carrying it into effect, submitted 
on some measure which would have in-|to a new Parliament, not elected under 
cluded a grant to the Roman Catholic | feclings of religious bigotry studiously ex- 
Church. After what had occurred in the | cited, would have commanded its assent ; 
early part of the Session they must have and that the Ministry which carried it, 
felt on the one hand the impossibility of | would have performed a greater public 
standing still and maintaining things as | service than it has been the lot perhaps 
they are; and they would have been met |of any administration for the last 100 
on the other hand by the equal, or rather | years to achieve. I do not mean, my Lords, 
the still greater, impossibility of discover- | to assert that the Ministers would have 
ing any other mode of dealing with the | adopted the policy I have described or 
subject which they could have proposed | would have succeededif they had ; but I 
with even a chance of success. ‘The cir- | dosay, that as it was at least possible, and 
cumstances of the time, moreover—but for | I believe probable, that they might if they 
the bringing forward of this unfortunate | were inclined to make the attempt; no 
Bill—would have offered singular advan- | difficulty ought to have been thrown in 
tages and facilities for attempting the set- | their way. Unfortunately such a difficulty 
tlement of this question on the principle|—I fear an insuperable one—has been 
of acompromise. Men’s minds were pre- | created by bringing forward this Bill and 
pared for some great change with respect | the Resolutions on which it was founded. 
to the Irish Church, and all felt its neces- | The effect of these proceedings has been to 
sity. It would in this state of things | place Ministers in the dilemma of being 
have been in the power of the Government | compelled either to subject themselves to 
to propose an arrangement to the leaders | odium and mis-representation by avowing 
of the different Churches, which probably | an intention to deal with this most diffi- 
might and certainly ought, to have com- | cult question of the Irish Church, before 
manded their acceptance. To the Pro- | any scheme for doing so could be explained 
testant Episcopal Church they might have | or matured, and before there had been time 
held out the prospect of obtaining in return | to enter into previous communication with 
for a surrender of all offensive claims to a | those whose interests would have been 
higher social position than the Roman | affected; or else to disclaim, as they have 
Catholics and of a portion of its property, | done, any intention of a change of policy, 
security for its greatly diminished income, | thus making it more difficult for them 
together with liberty to apply that income | hereafter to propose a satisfactory measure. 
to the best advantage, and a hope of | This may help to bring together a new 
increased usefulness from being relieved | House of Commons which will pass a Vote 
from the odium and the imputation of | of Want of Confidence in the present Go- 
injustice which now attach to it. To the|vernment; but this will have been pur- 
Roman Catholics they might have offered | chased by a sacrifice of the national in- 
the absolute removal of the last traces of | terest, and even as a party move, I believe, 
| (First Night, 
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in the long run, the course taken by the 
Opposition will prove to have been a mis- 
take. If I do not mistake the signs of 
opinion which I observe, it may be found 
that this course has not tended to secure 
for those who have advised it the confi- 
dence of that large body of calm and im- 
partial men in the nation, who seldom 
interfere in politics, but generally in the 
end give the preponderance to one or the 
other of contending parties. I do not 
believe that men of this sort will be dis- 
posed to look up to the promoters of this 
Bill as wise and conscientious statesmen 
whom they may safely follow. 

There is only one more topic on which 
1 must trouble your Lordships with a few 
words. My noble Friend (Earl Granville) 
at the close of his speech endeavoured, 
though in a very guarded manner, to im- 
press upon you the inexpediency of reject- 
ing a Bill which has come up from the 
other House sanctioned by such large ma- 
jorities. My Lords, I have great respect 
for the House of Commons, and I know 
that neither this House nor the other can 
resist the deliberate and settled opinion of 
the nation; but I deny that the opinion 
of the nation is always to be collected 
from the vote of even a large majority of 
the House of Commons. The shifting 
currents of party contests sometimes give 
large majorities in that House in favour 
of measures not approved by the deliberate 
judgment of the nation, and I believe 
this to be the case with regard to the Bill 
now before as. It was most imperfectly 
discussed in the other House; many of the 
chief objections to it were never even 
stated, much less considered as they ought 
to have been, and it was hastily passed 
by a mere party vote. I am persuaded 
that the country already begins to see that 
this Bill is not the right way of proceed- 
ing even with a view to what is professed 
to be its ultimate object. And if we re- 
ject it, not as being determined to resist 
a complete change of system with regard 
to the Church in Ireland, but on the 
ground of its being a crude, partial and mis- 
chievous proposal, calculated not to pro- 
mote but to impede a fair settlement of 
the question—if, by so doing, your Lord- 
ships mark your disapproval of the manner 
of dealing with this question, I believe 
you will establish a new claim to the 
confidence of the nation, and that your 
decision will be hardly less useful from 
its tending to maintain the character and 
authority of this House, than from its 
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arresting the progress of a most unwise 
measure of legislation. 


Amendment moved to leave out (“‘now” 
and insert (‘this Day Six Months.”)— 
(The Earl Grey.) 


Tae Eant or MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, I am fully aware that many of 
your Lordships are anxious to address the 
House, and therefore I rise with a promise 
not to detain your Lordships very long ; 
at the same time I throw myself with 
some confidence on your indulgence, as it 
is my duty to inform your Lordships of 
what the views of the Government on this ’ 
subject are. This is the reason why I 
take the unusual course of rising after the 
delivery of the speech of the noble Earl 
(Earl Grey), which is made on the same 
side as that we have adopted. Before 
I enter into the merits of this most 
important question — for no words can 
magnify its importance—since I entered 





| 


| 


| 





Parliament twenty-eight years ago no 
measure that I can recollect has made 
the same impression on my mind — be- 
fore I enter on its merits, I cannot help 
adverting to the manner in which it has 
been introduced to your Lordships. I may 
say, looking to the importance of this mea- 
sure, that it has been flung on your Lord- 
ships’ table, I will not say in a disrespect- 
ful manner, but certainly in a manner not 
usually adopted on occasions of such gra- 
vity. Considering it deals with a most 
sacred part of the English Constitution— 
that it deals with the Act of Union between 
the two countries—it appears to me not a 
little strange that the Resvlutions to which 
it would give effect were adopted by the 
other House, and this Bill passed, without 
any preliminary communication to your 
Lordships’ House to prepare us for what 
was about to engage our attention. No 
doubt we, who are Members of the Go- 
vernment, heard from our Colleagues who 
sit in the other House of the Resolutions 
which were engaging the attention of that 
Assembly; and no doubt we learnt through 
the newspapers that a great change was 
threatened, and that one party in that 
House was bent on the destruction of the 
Established Church in Ireland, and that a 
measure on that subject would be sent up 
to your Lordships’ House. But why was 
not the usual practice followed—why not 
confide to the House of Lords that which 
you were about todo? If you hoped to 
have this change effected, and if you 
thought that difficulties might be thrown 
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in the way which you might desire to | Gladstone, desiring to know what were 
avoid, it would not have put you to very | really his ideas; and Mr. Gladstone in his 
much trouble to have followed precedents, | answer said— 

and—in accordance with what I might “ The question of the Irish Church is remote ”— 
call the Parliamentary affection between | mind, this is only a couple of years ago—“and 
the two Houses—to have communicated | apparently out of all bearing on the practical 
the Resolutions of the House of Commons | Politics of the day, I think I have marked 


. ) Strongly my sense of the responsibility attachin 
to the House of Lords. As you did not | to the opening of such a question. One thing, f 


adopt that course, am I wrong in thinking | may add, because I think it is a clear landmark. 
you did not appreciate the importance of | In any measure dealing with the Irish Church, I 
this question? Am I wrong in saying | think—I scarcely expect ever to be called on to 
that your conduct has been attributed to | share in such a measure—the Act of Union must 


| be recognized, and must have important conse- 


other than patriotic motives and a desire | quences, especially with reference to the hie- 


to consult the interests of the Irish people? | rarchy.” 


Would not an observance of the ordinary | 
courtesies between the two Houses have|_ #%k any noble Lord whether he could 
been better calculated to prevent difficul- have expected that within little more than 
‘ics than the course which hes tesa two years from the writing of that letter, 
followed? What is the result? Why Mr. Gladstone should be the very man to 
that, as the noble Earl (Earl Grey) has | Taise this storm? I am willing to extend 
said, this question is thrown on the House | to the oo and the os rt 
and the country without time being given | ae om f i woah > ipa § yee “and 
for its consideration. One House seems | statute of Emitation; but when we Ep 


to be legislating entirely for themselves, | statements deliberately made upon 80 6a- 


without any respect for the other. Could i= . on by a pepe to = > 
, - : : | them, even after the lapse of years. Cou 
we have expected that this question would we have expected that Mr. Gladstone 


I i i . - 
be brought before Parliament during the | would have been the man to move in this 


3 ion ? h 
— } sarge fin Pa rn ae be matter after the speech which he made 
o>” 5 


character, and one so universally felt | 9gainst the noble Earl yg on he 
throughout the whole country, that we | quae of Se t - ; 
must have expected it to be brought for- | Ear RUS my <¥ le 

| Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: The 


ward, The reverse is the fact. So far “ : 
from expecting this question to be raised | eS eee On that cecasion 


and to emanate from the quarter it has 
come, we did not expect it to be raised at | “The most important consequences would at- 
all, and much less did we expect that it | tend the Motion before the House. In the first 


. - . place, it would enfeeble and debase, and then 
would emanate from the quarter in which altogether overthrow the principle on which the 


it has been initiated. If your Lordships | Chureh Establishment rested. ‘The noble Lord 
consider what has taken place within the | invited them to invade the property of the Church 
last two years, you will be somewhat | in Ireland. He considered that there were abun- 


i , , | dant reasons for maintaining that Church; and 
surprised at what has recently happened. | if it should be removed he believed that they 


At the last General Election this ques- | would not be able long to resist the repeal of the 
tion of the Irish Church was not even | Union, and then they would become fully aware 
mentioned upon the hustings; the Re- | of the evil of surrendering the principle which 
form Bill completely absorbed the at- | the noble Lord called upon them to give up.”— 
tention of the public. The very mooter | [$ 4ansard, xxvii.) 
of this question now—I have no wish to| Extending, as I have said, a handsome 
speak disrespectfully of him, though he| statute of limitation to politicians on 
has thrown the Business of the entire Ses- | both sides of the House, could we have 
sion into confusion by his Motion—this | expected that, after such a speech, and, 
very Gentleman declared two years ago to | still more, after the letter so recently 
a constituent that he had no idea of even | written to a Member of his own Commit- 
considering this question of the Irish | tee, we should have this Bill presented to 
Church, For, what did Mr. Gladstone | us at the instance of Mr. Gladstone ? 
say? It appears that a member of his | And I will ask your Lordships not to be 
committee, suspecting that he was not as | misled by the clauses of this Bill. The 
staunch as he formerly had been to the | real meaning of this Bill is found in the 
principles which he held with respect to | first Resolution passed in the House of 
the Irish Church, communicated with Mr. | Commons, and it means, in plain English, 
[First Night. 
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that the Church of Ireland is to cease to! 
exist. However, you twist the matter—| 
whether you desire it or whether you fear 
it—that is really the question before your 
Lordships to-night. The Bill itself is 
framed and brought before this House in| 
a very insidious manner, and my noble} 
Friend who introduced the measure in| 
effect said of it—If any of your Lordships} 
entertain moderate views with respect to 
the Irish Church, if you wish to improve, 
but still to preserve it, you will be quite 
safe in voting for the Bill, and the mea- 
sure itself will be perfectly innocent, be- 
cause if such are your sentiments you | 
would wish, of course, equally with us, 
to suspend, till there has been further | 
legislation, the action of the Crown with 
regard to appointments. As to whether 
such a course, if proposed bond fide, would | 
be a proper one, I do not now pause to 
offer any opinion. I will only point out 
that Her Majesty’s Government proposed 
the issue of a Commission with the object 
of getting all the information they could 
upon the subject of the Irish Church. | 
But the Report of the Commission has not 
been waited for. And it certainly does 


appear upon the face of it that if the 
object were to insure the adoption of such | 


reforms as may be recommended on the 
face of that Report, the presentation of 
the Report itself would form the natural ; 
prelude to any action of that nature. But 
a stop is put to any expectations of the 
kind by the language of the first Resolu- 
tion. ‘There is an end of all modifications, 
of all reforms, of all moderate measures, 
because you say in the first Resolution, 
“* Delenda est Carthago.” 1 beg you not) 
to lose sight of that ; you have no choice ; 
this Bill is a mere prelude to the putting 
in force of the first Resolution passed by 
the House of Commons. And as the 
noble Earl on the cross-Benches (Earl 
Grey) very correctly pointed out, we have | 
not the slightest hint meanwhile of the | 
intentions of the Opposition, either now 
or if ever they come into Office: they do 
not give us the slightest indication of 
what is to become of the churches, the 
incumbents, or the people who profit by | 
their ministrations. The whole thing is 
left in the dark ; and your Lordships are 
told to vote this night for a preparatory 
Bill to some totally unknown measure. | 
My Lords, however courageous may be 
your political aspirations, I do not believe 
you will venture to take such a step. Now, | 
why is this Irish Church to be destroyed ? | 
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why is it to be disestablished and disen- 
dowed? There can be but one excuse for 
such an act of spoliation, as I must call it 
—and that is that it would pacify Ireland 
completely and assuredly. That, I sup. 
pose, is the object which the noble Earl 
has in view. But does he suppose that 
this object will be accomplished by the 
present Bill, which he, no doubt, had a 
hand in preparing? [Earl Granvit_e was 
understood to dissent. | Well, he certainly 
ought to have had a hand in preparing a 
measure of this kind, if he intended to 
m«ke himself responsible for it. But, whe- 
ther or no, I put it to the noble Earl him- 
self does he believe in the bottom of his 
heart that this measure will, without 
doubt, pacify the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land? 

Eart GRANVILLE: This Bill? 

THe Eart or MALMESBURY: No, 
not this Bill merely, but what is to follow 
this Bill—will that pacify the Roman Ca- 
tholics? If he entertains that opinion I 
will not quote any Protestant speech or 
writing in answer to it, but I will ask 
your Lordships’ attention to what has been 
said, not by Englishmen, but by Irishmen 
and Roman Catholics. What does the 
Tenant Right Association say—a society 
inaugurated in November, 1865 — at a 
meeting of the priests held in the county 
of Meath ?— 

“The one, the great, the sole question for Ire- 

land is the land question ; other agitations, such 
as that against the Established Church, are got 
up for party purposes, would infuse an element of 
bigotry into the already sufficiently disturbed re- 
lations between landlord and tenant ; would effect 
the ruin of thousands of tenants, and precipitate 
that social catastrophe which we are anxious to 
avert,” 
That is the opinion of the Tenant Right 
Society. What does Cardinal Cullen say? 
At a meeting of the Catholic Defence As- 
sociation, of which Cardinal Cullen was 
President, a declaration to the following 
effect was adopted :— 

“ As citizens, therefore, and on the temporal 
side of the question only, we can conceive but one 
object for a Catholic Defence Society, and that 
is to root out every law and every administrative 
practice which interferes with the perfect freedom 
of the Church and our perfect equality before 
the law. What are these laws, and what are these 
practices? Of course, the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act is one of them. Upon that item of the ac- 
count we need not enlarge ; another is the exist- 
ence of the Established Church—not in its re- 
ligious character, but a favoured corporation ; its 
unjust possession of tithes and glebes acquired 
by robbery and retained by fraud and bloodshed ; 
the legislative and political authority conferred 
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on its so-called Bishops; and whatever else be- 
longs to its temporal character as an Establish- | 
ment. Another set of cases is the penal laws | 
directed against the Jesuits and other religious | 
Orders, those odious enactments which make the 
greatest benefactors to religion and humanity 
felons, for rendering the truest services to God 
and to their neighbour. . . And the 
Coronation Oath and the Act of Settlement, 
which limit the possession of the Crown to Pro- 
testants, and make the conversion to genuine 
Christianity a forfeiture of title.” 


According to that declaration, therefore, 
Cardinal Cullen would by no means be 
satisfied with the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, but insists that the Crown 
shall be thrown open to the professor of 
any religion whatever. At a meeting of 
Roman Catholic priests, held at Limerick, 
on the 23d of December, 1867, four Re. 
solutions were adopted, of which the fourth 
ran as follows :— 

“ That the very nature of the remedies required 
to make Ireland rich and contented renders it im- 
possible for a British Parliament to adopt and 
apply them ; and, besides that, home aspirations 
and the plea for Irish intervention from abroad 
can never be met unless by restoring Ireland her 
nationality, re-establishing the Sovereign and the 
Lords and Commons of Ireland.’ 


In vain do I look for any hope of realizing 
those dreams sketched for us by the noble 
Earl. If we could entertain any such hope 
we might be encouraged to pass those mea- 
sures which the Resolutions come to by 
the other House foreshadow. I have been 
deeply impressed by a letter written on 
this subject by a right rev. Prelate, whose 
position as regards Ireland and the Roman 
Catholic Church is of such importance 
that every word he says must be weighed 
with the greatest attention. It is true Dr. 
Manning, to whom I refer, has not risen 
to the highest ranks of his Church, but 
his prestige is so high, the regard in which 
he is held is so great, and his zeal as a 
propagandist so unquestionable, that he | 
becomes a most dangerous opponent in 
controversy, while at the same time his 
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conscientiousness enforces our respect. 

Now, let us see whether he encourages us | 
to hope that the disestablishment of the | 
Irish Church would pacify the Roman | 
Catholics of Ireland. In his letter to the 
noble Earl on the cross-Benches (Earl | 
Grey) he tells us in the first place that all | 
the penal statutes and everything that | 
would mortify Irish Roman Catholics must | 
be abolished ; he then proceeds to say 

that the main question, which nothing else | 
can over-ride, is the land question. Now, | 
my Lords, let me ask you to listen to what | 
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a Roman Catholic priest of the greatest 
authority says of the land question— 


“And now, my Lord, I will not shrink from 

venturing even upon the land question, because it 
is the chief and paramount condition on which 
the peace of Ireland depends. In comparison 
with this question all others arelight. . . . . 
I will begin, then, by affirming that there is a 
natural and divine law, anterior and superior to 
all human and civil law, by which every people 
has a right to live on the fruits of the soil on 
which they are born, and in which they are buried. 
This is a right older and higher than any personal 
right. It is the intrinsic right of the whole peo- 
ple and society, out of which all private rights to 
the soil and its fruits are created, and by which 
those created rights must always be controlled. 
A starving man commits no theft if he saves his 
life by eating of his neighbour’s bread so much as 
is necessary for the support of his existence. The 
civil law yields before the higher jurisdiction of 
the divine, as the positive divine law yields before 
the natural law of God.” 
Dr. Manning denies and is bound by his 
religion to deny the Bible to the labourer, 
but he has substituted for that Book one 
of the most inflammatory pamphlets I 
have ever known to be published. I ask 
any of your Lordships whether, if this 
passage which I have quoted were read 
to an uneducated man, that man would 
not think his Bishop was authorizing him 
to steal whatever he conceived he needed ? 
Dr. Manning goes on— 

“The poor are joint owners of the usufruct. 
The land being a fixed quantity, and the people 
an extending quantity, it is inevitable that the 
pre-occupation of the whole area of the country 
by a small number of landlords must have the 
effect of excluding or disinheriting the greater 
part of the people from all possession of the soil.” 


Why, my Lords, this is nothing but pure 
communism written by the leader of our 
Roman Catholic populations; and I ask 
your Lordships whether after this you can 
hope to pacify Ireland by the violent mea- 
sures recommended by such priests, and 
produce those good fruits which alone 


| can justify the passing of such a Bill? 


Now, my Lords, one of the charges made 
against the Church of Ireland is that it 
does not fulfil its mission ; these, I think, 
were the words of my noble Friend. But 
I have a statement here by the Roman 
Catholic Bishops of Cashel and Clonfert, 
strongly recommending that Catholic Uni- 
versities should be established. They 
say— 

“ How many a Catholic lost his faith in Trinity 
College, let the long array of names familiar to 
the public testify—of sizars, and scholars, and 
fellows, of high dignitaries, too, even of Bishops— 
some living, some dead, all witnesses to the dan- 
ger of such a place to Catholics, for they were 
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born and baptized in the bosom of the Catholic 
Church, and they lost their faith in Trinity Col- 
lege. If some Catholics have passed through 
Trinity College without having lost it, quasi per 
ignem, others have made shipwreck of the faith 
by openly passing over to Protestantism, and 
others again have had their faith so undermined 
as on their deathbed to refuse the ministrations of 
religion.” 

So the Roman Catholics, at all events, 
bear -witness to the fact that the union of 
Protestants and members of their own 
Church in Trinity College has brought 
about many conversions to Protestantism. 
Then the Irish Church is complained of 
because it does not proselytise, and that 
the number of Protestants does not in- 
crease; but here is a letter to my noble 
Friend near me (the Earl of Derby), 
signed by an incumbent of eight years, 
and the writer says— 
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“When a young man I was appointed to a 
curacy in a midland county. The population was 
rural, and consisted almost entirely of small far- 
mers, with from twenty acres to fifty acres each, 
and these they generally managed to cultivate by | 
the hands of their own families. The property be- | 
longed to an English proprietor, who had cleared | 
the estate of all the old tenantries, and divided it | 
in this manner. About one-fourth of the popula- | 
tion was Protestant and the rest were Roman | 
Catholics. The Holy Scriptures had found an } 
entrance into almost every house, and the results | 
were remarkable. Every Sunday morning in the | 
Communion Service, as I concluded the Nicene | 
Creed, one or more Roman Catholics, each ac- | 
companied by two Protestants, left their pews 
and came to me at the Communion-table, and } 
asked to be received into the Protestant Church 
of Ireland. Each of these Roman Catholics had | 
been carefully examined by myself some Lime be- { 
fore, and I now received them publicly, accord- | 
ing to a form prescribed by my Bishop. The | 
effect of this going on Sunday after Sunday was | 
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America, Australia, and Canada, where, 
to use the expression of an American 
gentleman, every man is his own parson, 
I cannot help believing that there must be 
a very great change in the feelings of the 
people of this country before they can 
wish to see their State Church swept away 
as you now propose to sweep away the 
State Church in Ireland. This very gen- 
tleman to whom I referred is a Dissenter, 
and he spoke to me of the way in which 
religion was conducted in some place in 
America. I forget the name of the place, 
but the people seem to have charming 
ideas on the subject, for they have a large 
church, which is used by several sects at 
several periods of the day without pro- 
ducing any confusion. At eight in the 
morning it is occupied by the Roman 
Catholics for a couple of hours; one class 
of Dissenters follow ; and they in turn 
are succeeded by the Anglican Church for 
two hours, and by the Quakers for another 
two. I asked him how they finished up 
the day, and he replied with a religious 
promenade—they walked up and down, 
mixed together, and engaged in disputa- 
tions on religious subjects. And the gen- 
tleman seemed to think that nothing more 
was wanting to the happiness of this coun- 
try than the adoption of a similar plan. 
I did not argue the question with him, 
but I make a present of the idea to my 
noble Friend opposite, who may perhaps 
like to put it in execution. [A Jaugh.] 
It is not in my opinion a laughing matter; 
because I am convinced that it is as 
impossible to touch, or rather overthrow 
the Irish Church — for touch is not the 





very striking, and continued for six months with- | word — without injury to the English 
out the exception of a single Sunday. During | Church as it would be to cut off a man’s 
those six months I received 110 persons, being an | leg without affecting his whole body. But 
average of more than four persons each Sunday.” on this head we are bound to see what are 
The writer proceeds to say that the greatest | the sentiments of those who head the 
terror existed among the Roman Catholic | attack. Mr. Gladstone in the House of 
population lest their conversion should be | Commons entirely repudiated the imputa- 
known, because many converts had been | tion of intending to attack the English 
shockingly persecuted. These cases, all of | Establishment, and pooh-poohed the idea 
which occurred in his own parish, he fully | of its being in danger. And if Mr. 
describes with names and dates. | Gladstone were standing alone, and were 

Something was said by the noble Earl | not liable to pressure, that might be the 
(Earl Granville) regarding the fears your | case. But who are the men with whom 
Lordships might entertain if the Irish | he is associated, and who would be his 
Church were disestablished ; but I cannot | Colleagues if he came into Office? Among 
help thinking that as he proceeded in his| them are men who have openly, delibe- 
speech my noble Friend’s arguments were | rately, and consistently maintained that 
rather directed against Establishments of | all State Churches are a nuisance and a 
all kinds. He gave us an account of the| mistake. It was only a month ago that 
prosperity and Christian feeling existing |a declaration of that kind was made by 
among the members of the Churches in| Mr, Bright at Liverpool, and your Lord- 
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ships, from your acquaintance with human 
nature, must know that when a strong 
will and a vacillating will come side by 
side, the latter is absorbed by the former, 
and the strong becomes stronger than be- 
fore. The right hon. Gentleman may 
have no intention of the sort at present ; 
but, looking at his own position, and bear- 
ing in mind the character of his Col- 
leagues we may, before many years are 
past, see him coming forward and vindi- 
eate his consistency, employing similar 
arguments against the English Establish- 
ment that he now uses against that of 
Ireland. 

Now, my Lords, we have heard a good 
deal said about the respect which is to be 
paid to vested interests, and, as far as I 
can understand, those vested interests re- 
late to the Archbishops, Bishops, and 
elergy of the Church. But, my Lords, 
I want to know what is to become—not 
of the vested interests of Bishops and 
Archbishops—but of the vested interests 
of the poor? The poor of this country 
have a right to their churches, and the 
clergy cannot refuse to attend them in 
their last moments, or to visit them in 
time of sickness. That right has been theirs 
since Saxon and Norman times; for there 
has always been a State Church, though 
the form of religion may have changed. 
What is to become of the poor in Ireland 
if this measure is carried? Why, my 
Lords, one thing above all astonishes me, 
and that is, that this Bill should be sup- 
ported by so large a number of Dissenters 
and Nonconformists in this country. I 
should like them to re-consider their 
opinion on this matter, because I cannot 
conceive anything more blind on their 
part than that they should contend for the 
destruction of the English Establishment. 
Where we look upon the Roman Catholic 
religion with mistrust and suspicion, their 
feeling is one of positive repugnance. 
The gulf between them and the Roman 
Catholics is far greater than the one be- 
tween the Roman Catholics and the mem- 
bers of the Established Church. The 
destruction of the Established Church 
involves the destruction of the rampart 
which that Establishment now presents 
between them and Roman Catholicism. 
When that rampart has disappeared it 
will be impossible for them to contend 
with the superiority of the Roman Ca- 
tholic organization. They must disappear; 
they will be swept away, and, in a religious 
sense, perish and lose their entire indepen- 
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dence. This desire for the destruction of 
the Established Church is not, I know, 
held by all Dissenters. There are some 
Dissenters as much opposed to the spolia- 
tion of the State Church as we are; but 
I look with regret and great astonishment 
at the favour with which many of them 
view this change. If your Lordships will 
permit me, I will remind you of the 
opinions held by men as great as any now 
sitting in either House of Parliament. 
Sir Robert Peel, speaking in 1833, not of 
the disestablishment of the Church, but 
of the abstraction of a portion of its re 

venues by the Appropriation Clause, said- 


“If long possession and the prescription of 
more than three centuries were not powerful 
enough to protect the property of the Church 
from spoliation, there would be little safety for 
private property of any description, and still less 
for that description of public property which was 
in the hands of lay corporations.” —[3 Hansard, 
xv. 370.) 


The Duke of Wellington spoke as follows 
on the 18th of March, 1844 :— 


“ With respect to the Church of Ireland, I beg 
of your Lordships to recollect that the Protestant 
Church in Ireland has existed in that country for 
a period of nearly 300 years; that it was main- 
tained in that country during a century of con- 
tests, rebellions, and massacres; that during a 
contest for the possession of the Crown the Pro- 
testants of that country encountered that contest 
and kept possession of their Church; that dur- 
ing another century it was maintained through 
much opposition, and under difficulties of all 
descriptions ; that at the period of the Union 
the Parliament, who had the power either to con- 
sent to the Union or to refuse their consent, sti- 
pulated that the Protestant Church in Ireland 
should be maintained, and maintained on the same 
footing as the Protestant Church of England in 
this country. My Lords, the Parliament of Ire- 
land had, under the auspices of the King of this 
country, the power of either making or not 
making that compact. Your Lordships entered 
into that compact with the Parliament of Ireland, 
and I entreat you never to lose sight of the fact ; 
I entreat you not to suffer yourselves to be pre. 
vailed on to make any alteration in, or to depart 
in the slightest degree from, the terms of that 
compact, so long as you intend to maintain the 
Union between this country and Ireland. It is the 
foundation upon which the Union rests—it isa - 
compact which you entered into with the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland, and from which you cannot 
depart without being guilty of a breach of faith.” 
—({3 Hansard, \xxiii. 1171.] 


Dr. Slevin, Professor of Canon Law at 
Maynooth, said in 1826— 


‘I consider that the present possessors of 
Church property in Ireland, of whatever descrip- 
tion they may be, have a just title toit. They 
have been bond fide possessors of it for all the 
time required by any law for prescriptions, even 
according to the pretensions of the Church of 
Rome, which requires 100 years.” 
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That is the opinion of the Roman Catholic 
Professor of Canon Law at Maynooth. Mr. 
Plunket, in advocating Roman Catholic 
claims on the 6th of May, 1824, said— 


“The hon. Member (Mr. Hume) evidently 
thought that Parliament were at liberty to deal 
with the property of the Church exactly in the 
same way as if it were a tax or any other pro- 
perty of the State; and this opinion he grounded 
upon a supposition of public necessity. Now, that 
the property of the Church might not be inter- 
fered with as well as the property of the State in 
a case of public necessity he would not assert ; 
but be it observed that upon the same principle 
the private property of every man in the kingdom 
was equally liable. Te knew very well that both 
the property of the Church and the property of 
individuals must yield to the exigencies of the 
State ; to those the property of the hon. Gentle- 
man himself, as well as of every other Member 
who heard him, must give way; but he would 
maintain that the property of the Church was as 
sacred as any other With respect to the 
Protestant Establishment of the country, he consi- 
dered it necessary for the security of all sects, and 
he thought that there should not only be an Es- 
tablished Church, but that it should be richly 
endowed, and its dignitaries be enabled to take 
their stations with the nobles of the land. But, 


speaking of it in a political point of view, he had | 


no hesitation to state that the existence of the 


Protestant Establishment was the great bond of | 


union between the two countries, and if ever that 
unfortunate moment should arrive when they 
would rashly lay their hands on the property of 
the Church to rob it of its rights, that moment 
they would seal the doom and terminate the con- 
nexion between the two countries.”—[2 Hansard, 
xi. 571-2 & 574.] 


My Lords, I have quoted these passages 
from the speeches of men who occupied 
a distinguished position in both Houses of 
Parliament, and it certainly does seem to 
me that I do not weaken them when I 
repeat them, for the warning they give 


appears as it were a voice from another | 


world. These are the deliberate judgments 
of men of vast ability and experience— 


all of whom served their country, one of | 


whom saved it—all of whom loved it, 
and watched over its interests with a 
passionate devotion. If ever you re- 
garded with gratitude and veneration their 
great services, I entreat you now calmly 
to consider and give weight to their 
opinion, and then I am satisfied you will 
follow the course to which I invite you, 
and will reject the proposition which has 
been made for reading this Bill a second 
time. 


Tue Eantor CLARENDON: My Lords, 


I will commence with the same promise | 
which was given by my noble Friend who | 


has just sat down—to be brief—and as the 
best way of keeping to that promise, I will 
The Earl of Malmesbury 
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not attempt to follow either of my two 
noble Friends who last addressed the 
House. But I really cannot help express. 
‘ing my regret that my noble Friend on 
| the cross-Benches (Earl Grey) should have 
been the person to take the lead in opposi- 
j tion to this Bill. I think really he was 
}about the last man in this House that 
ought to have done so, considering the 
very active and able course he has taken 
| towards discrediting and abolishing the 
{Church Establishment in Ireland. My 
|regard for my noble Friend, however, 
|leads me to reflect with some degree of 
satisfaction upon the tone of his speech, 
He contrived to displease all parties in 
} turn; for while he kept up a running fire 
| of bitter attack upon the Opposition, he 
made the Government feel all the humilia- 
tion of accepting his support. He told the 
House that if they had accepted his propo- 
| sition of two years ago this would not have 
| happened. My noble Friend, in fact, was 
|in the position of the obstinate juryman 
who complained of the other eleven that 
they hindered him from returning a ver- 
| dict. But when my noble Friend was so 
severe on the motives of those who had 
brought forward this measure, he must 
have a little forgotten the circumstances 
under which he brought forward his own 
proposition in relation to the Irish Church 
while he condoled with your Lordships for 
not having adopted it. My noble Friend 
referred to the Fenian conspiracy ; but he 
appears to have forgotten when he made 
his great speech on this subject of which 
we have heard so much to-night from his 
own lips, that conspiracy had been actually 
in activity for two years. When he said 
that this Bill would be so sweeping, so in- 
convenient in every way, what did he 
| himself propose two years ago? He said— 











“That the application of the whole revenue of 
the Irish Church for the exclusive benefit ofa small 
| minority is unjust and ought not to be continued, 
and that with the view to the correction of this 
injustice it would be expedient to vest the whole 
property of the Church of Ireland in the hands 
of Commissioners empowered to manage it and 
| divide the net income derived from it in such 

proportions as Parliament may prescribe be- 
| tween the Episcopalians, the Roman Catholics, 
and the Presbyterian Churches.” 


He would, therefore, take the whole in- 
come of the Irish Church and put it into 
the hands of Commissioners to distribute 
to different sects; yet he now complains, 
as of a hard and intolerable thing, that a 
Bill should be introduced for suspending 
| until the Ist of August next year all ap- 
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pointments in the Irish Church. I will 
not follow my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Malmesbury) for the same reason. In fact, 
he knows as little of Ireland as he does 
of any foreign country. He has, indeed, 
read us the account of a gentleman who | 
he says has signed his name; but the same 
gentleman has sent his accounts to every- 
body else, and we all know that it is thirty- 
four years since his prosleytizing success 
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it does cause bad blood, and I say it ed 
completely failed as a Missionary Church. 
I say it is the direct source of continual 
discontent to the Native population. I 
would ask still more—whether this Church 
is kept and maintained by reverence and 
affection, or by force? I ask your Lord- 
ships whether, supposing Ireland at this 
moment to be a tabula rasa, and the ques- 


occurred. My Lords, knowing that many tion had to be settled by the Lords Spi- 
Peers are most anxious to address you on | ritual and temporal, would you plant such 
this subject, I long hesitated before I ven- /a Church in Ireland? What does all your 
tured to trespass on your attention; but | knowledge and experience teach you? 


having been long officially connected with | That it has utterly failed as a Missionary 





Ireland, and having the warmest interest 
in that country, I am desirous of explain- 
ing the vote I shall give and taking my 
share of the responsibility which at- 
taches to my noble Friend (Earl Granville) 
and those who have brought forward this 
Bill. I wish, also, to protest against being 
thought either sacrilegious or adverse to | 
the interests of religion because I presume | 


Chureh—that it is notoriously, necessarily 
impotent. It is a constant source of 
grievance to millions of your fellow-sub- 
jects whom it is our interest to conciliate, 
and whom we have no right to offend. It 
is also the occasion of contempt against us 
to foreign nations, who regard it as a 
practical commentary on all our lectures 
of morality, moderation, and the rights of 


to diseuss or desire to alter the social | the people, and in reply to all our argu- 
status and political power of the Estab- | ments for toleration invariably point to 
lished Church in Ireland. I wish, also, to | the Irish Church, and tell us to pluck the 





express my strong disbelief that this Church | 
has so utterly failed to root itself in the | 
hearts and consciences ef its members that | 
its inestimable benefits are not sufficiently | 
appreciated to make it independent of 
what is called Establishment—of State aid 
and countenance. I think that the State | 
—that is Parliament—has a right, clear 
and undoubted, to sever the connection 
between the Church and State whenever it 
deems it to be for the public good to do 
so; and I believe it to be for the good of 
Jreland and for the good of England that 
the Established Church, so far as Ireland 
is concerned, should cease to be connected 
with the State. I say this, because my 
noble Friend seems to think the Bill now 
before your Lordships is not a bond fide 
Bill—that it does not carry its real pur- 
pose on the face of it, and that its real 
meaning is disestablishment. I do not 
agree with the noble Earl. I understand 
it to be a Bill for the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, and nothingelse. That 
is, at all events, what I mean. Looking 
at it in this light, it only remains to ask, 
Does the Irish Established Church fulfil 
the objects for which it exists? Does it 
satisfy the hopes and intentions of its 
supporters? Is it a cause of peace and | 
union, and the means of propagating the 
truth ; or is ita source of constant com- 
plaint and ill-blood to a large portion of 
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beam out of our own eye before we pre- 
sume to pull out the mote in our brother’s 
eye. I say it is impotent as a Missionary 
Church, not on account of its doctrine, 
but on account of its social status and 
political power — Protestant ascendancy 
meaning in Ireland Catholic subjugation 
and inferiority; and when it is called 
nothing but a “sentimental” grievance, 
let us ask ourselves how long we ourselves 
should be willing to submit to such a 
grievance imposed upon us by those whose 
ouly right to do so was that some of their 
religious opinions were different from 
some of ours? We should also bear in 
mind that it is absolutely a point of honour 
with the Roman Catholics of Ireland not 
to leave their Church, because to do so 
would be to leave a Church that has been 
stamped with the stigma of inequality 
and inferiority in favour of one which the 
State has invested with adequate revenues 
and with a position of superiority. I was 
long enough in Ireland to know what 
missionary work really was, and I know 
it was scarcely attempted by the Estab- 
lished Church, but was carried on by 
means of money from Englund, and there- 
fore was entirely the result of voluntary 
effort. Well, if there be any truth in 
this—if we cannot boldly and conscien- 
tiously stand up in the face of the world 
and defend the Established Church as an 
3 X [First Night. 
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institution, why should we not have the 
courage to pass a final sentence of con- 
demnation? My noble Friend (the Earl 


of Malmesbury) says there is a Royal | 


Commission still sitting, and that great 
reforms will be introduced, But, my 
Lords, they will come too late—it is too 
late now to adopt a middle course. The 
time has gone by for such a policy. The 


friends of the Irish Church were not wise | 


in time ; they did not see that concessions 
made in time might have produced a dif- 
ferent policy, and that a house without a 
foundation was not likely to stand an 
assault, But now a crisis has come in 
Ireland—I do not speak of the Fenian 
conspiracy or the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act; but I mean that general con- 
viction which has taken hold of the minds 
of men that things are not right, that 


justice is not done; and, notwithstanding 


indications of material prosperity, discon- 
tent is greater and more general. I say, 
therefore, that until the evils which exist 
in Ireland be remedied, the right arm of 
England is paralyzed, and we cannot hold 
our true position among nations. Well, 
if it be admitted, and it cannot be denied, 
that the Irish Church constitutes one of 
those evils, why not make a vigorous 
effort to do away with it? I should my- 
self be most happy if I thought it possible 
to do justice to Ireland without disestab- 
lishing the Church; but I declare I see no 


other means of arriving at that religious | 


equality which is necessary for Ireland, 
and indispensable to the character of this 
country, both at home and abroad. My 
Lords, I can only say that I have been 
much with foreigners, many of them 
ardent admirers of our institutions, of our 
liberties, of the vigour of our character, 
and the general rectitude of our rule; | 
but none of them have ever been able to | 
reconcile the maintenance of the Estab- | 
lished Church in Ireland with that love of | 
justice and toleration which manifests | 
itself in Englishmen in other respects. 
Many a time, in answer to their inquiries 
I have felt deeply humiliated at my in- 
ability to defend the Irish Establishment. 
My Lords, I will take the liberty of read- 
ing a very short extract from a widely cir- 
culated journal; and I ask your Lordships 
to listen to it because it shows in a striking 


| 


{ 
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{and 1,500 parish clergymen, and the net revenue 
| amounts to 11,191,750f., or nearly £450,000. The 
|nnmber of its adherents, counting among them 
all those who at the last Census could not say 
to what religion they belonged, amounts to 
693,357. Without contesting its privilege as q 
State Church to put its mark upon all sheep 
without a shepherd, and to reduce, as Mr. Bright 
does, the flock to between 500,000 and 600,000 
souls, we will admit the 700,000 souls that the 
Church claims. With this figure she possesses 
one clergyman for 340 persons, and costs 16f, 
per head. If the Catholic population of France, 
which is fifty times more numerous than the 
Anglicans of Ireland, was as well provided as 
them in the ecclesiastical point of view, they would 
possess 100 Archbishops, 500 Bishops, 75,500 curés, 
}a budget of 576,000,000f. (£23,000,000) sterling 
annually for its culte,and more than three milliards 
| of churches and presbyteries. If these 700,000 
Anglicans were the only inhabitants of Ireland, 
| this costly fancy might be regarded with a mix. 
| ture of astonishment and respectful admiration; 
| but they form only 12 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the island, which alone supports the 
charge ; the remaining 88 per cent are divided 
| into 9 per cent Presbyterians, to whom the State 
| grants a certain subsidy ; 1 per cent belonging 
| to insignificant sects, and 78 per cent Catholics, 
The inequality appears still more flagrant when 
it is borne in mind that these 12 per cent, whose 
| clergy are so largely endowed at the common 
| cost, are the richest portion of the population, 
| the descendants of the ancient conquerors of the 
island.” 

| Nothing could be stronger thin that. That 
| statement goes forth to the world, and I 
need not tell what will be its effect upon 
| the mind even of the most friendly foreign 
critics. My Lords, if you say, ‘ We don’t 
care what foreigners think of us,’’ I con- 
fess I cannot share in that sentiment. In 
the first place, it is not true; and, in the 


| second place it ought not to be true, be- 


/cause the respect and esteem of foreign 
nations are elements of our strength. We 
all pride ourselves, and with great justice, 


|on the moral effect all over the world of 


the success of the Abyssinian Expedition. 
We undertook that expedition at great 


| risk, and still greater expense, in the cause 


of humanity, justice and duty, and how 
faithfully have we redeemed our pledge 
that no thought of aggrandizement had 


/entered into our policy everybody knows, 


That is an enormous advantage among the 


| nations of Europe; but the injustice of the 


Irish Church does us enormous harm, be- 
cause people say that we have justice and 
moderation on our lips but injustice and 


| oppression in our hearts. My noble Friend 











|(the Earl of Malmesbury) asked whether 
| the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
| will immediately produce great good in 
| Treland. My Lords, my acquaintance with 
| Ireland is of no recent date, and I know 


manner the anomalies of the Irish Church. 
It is said to be from the pen of an illus- 
trious foreign resident in this country :— 

‘As we have already stated, the Established 
Church of Ireland numbers 12 Bishops, 622 vicars, 
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too much of that country to think that it| the English Church, I cannot fancy any 
will at once produce contentment, loyalty, | better argument for a repeal of the Union. 
and prosperity ‘‘as by the stroke of the! As I have said before, I am perfectly con- 
enchanter’s wand.” Old wounds, my | vinced that the reason to which I have 
Lords, do not heal so quickly as that. | alluded is no reason whatever with regard 
But let us do what is just and expe-j| to the English Church, because the case of 
dient ; let us satisfy our consciences, and | the two Churches is entirely dissimilar— 
if we do we shall disestablish the Irish | they do not oceupy similar positions—they 
Church. The Royal Commission may re-| are in a different category. The position 
commend great reductions in dignitaries | of the Irish Church was so well described 
and Bishops, and a different distribution | by my noble Friend behind me that I will 
of revenues; but that will not allay the | pass it over. But this I will say, that if 
grievance of which the Irish people com-| the position of the two Churches were 
plain. The same argument applies to this | alike then the same measure would apply 
proposal to disestablish the Irish Church | to both. But they are wholly dissimilar. 
which applied last year to the Government |The Church of England depends on the 
measure of Reform. The late Government | good-will of the majority of the nation ; her 
introduced a moderate measure for the re- | clergy minister to the spiritual wants of 
duction of the franchise; a measure which the people in a manner that is acceptable 
I say advisedly would three years ago have | to them ; and be assured that it is that 
produced general satisfaction, and would | good-will and acceptable ministration, not 
have lasted for ten or twenty years. But} the pomp and circumstances of Establish- 
the Government which turned them out| ment, which enable her to hold her own. 
for attempting an increase of the consti- | I have not lived so long in Ireland without 
tuency, which was denounced as revolu-| having learnt to appreciate the signal vir- 
tionary, were at that very time passing | tues of the Irish clergy—more especially 
through that unconscious cwrriculwn which | of the working clergy. I know there are 
enabled them, I will not say to go out! exceptions; but still the conduct of the 
with honours, but to open the gates to the | Protestant clergy of Ireland as a body is 
great democracy. Well, my Lords, I hope | most exemplary; to the extent of their 
that the same principles will be acted upon | small means they are very charitable; they 
now—that your Lordships will feel that | are not distrusted by their Catholic neigh- 
“bit by bit’ reform with the Irish} bours; and their removal from the parishes 
Church will not do, and that you will in which they labour would give cause for 
also apply that true Conservative doctrine | much regret. But is such an event likely 
of not making wry faces at what is in- | to happen? Why, it would be shocking 
evitable. I say that this measure is in- | to think that there could be a doubt of a 
evitable, because right opinion and sound | future provision for them, when we re- 
policy is in its favour. Notwithstanding | member that nine-tenths of the soil of Ire- 
the efforts of the Prime Minister to get up| land belong to Protestants, whereas only 
a religious ery-—notwithstanding his state- | one-sixth of the population are of that re- 
ment after dinner that the Liberal party |ligion. My noble Friend opposite says 
was divided in a policy hostile to religion, | that such a change as this measure con- 
property, and law—notwithstanding all) templates is alarming, on account of its 
this the Irish Established Church will be| bearing upon the Constitution and the 
disestablished. My Lords, the only reason | Coronation Oaths. But during the last 


(Jreland) Bill. 








that I heard to the contrary—the only 
reason that my noble Friend who has just 
sat down put forward is, that if you dises- 
tablished the Irish Church the English 
Church will be involved in the same fate 
I utterly deny the truth and validity of 
such reasoning, because, in the first place, 
I believe in my conscience it will bring 
safety, and not danger, to the Church. 
But even if it were true, that would be no 
reason for persevering in a wrong course. 
If you proclaim your fears, whether real or 
imaginary, that if you act justly towards 
Ireland it may be the means of injuring 








forty years, whenever any reforms of this 
nature have been proposed, we have heard 
so much of these Protestant Oaths that I 
confess that sort of appeal moves me very 
little. Many of your Lordships will re- 
member the threats and the wails which 
proceeded from the same quarter when the 
Duke of Wellington told his party that he 
preferred the grant of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion to the civil war which he thought was 
otherwise inevitable. Again, when the 


Church Temporalities Bill was brought in, 
there was a great meeting of all the Bishops 
and clergy of Ireland, who agreed to a pe- 
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tition saying that they viewed the Bill | recommended by the Royal Commission, 
with the utmost alarm as being calculated | Report says, however, that the Bill will 
to undermine and ruin the Church, and as | be thrown out in this House by a ma. 
a direct violation of the Act of Union. | jority even larger than that by which it 
My noble Friend who had charge of the passed the House of Commons. My Lords, 
Bill would not listen to such threats. What | I humbly venture to think that such a 
can we think of their belief in the truth  dothen will be most unfortunate. [ 
and efficacy of their own faith and doctrine | think it is not expedient that on the eve 
when we find Protestants solemnly declar- | of a General Election, the results of which 
ing that their religion would be undermined | will be unlike any other which ever pre- 
and would cease to exist on account of a| | ceded it, so wide a difference of opinion 
change which left in Ireland ten Protestant | | between the two Houses of the Legislature 
Bishops for a Protestant population not so | should exist. I think it undesirable that 
large as that contained within the single | on the hustings men should be tempted 
diocese of London? And what reasons | to speak, and pledge themselves to act, 
have we now to listen to such fears as | against the House of Lords, as they will 
these? We are told that the two Churches | if you reject this measure. I am the last 
are so indissolubly linked that the fate of | man to wish that the independence of 
the one is bound up with that of the other, | this House should in any respect be 
so that we cannot deal with the Irish | abridged; but I think we might exhibit our 
Church as reason and justice require, be- | independence by marching with and not 
cause thereby we should affect the Church | lagging behind the House of Commons, 
in England, where reason and justice do| Your Lordships have in general shown a 
not require such a measure. According | final, though sometimes a reluctant, de- 
to this opinion, the two Churches are like ference to public opinion ; but henceforth 
Siamese twins, owning but one life between | we must watch public opinion more nar- 
them ; and though it is known that one of | rowly, we must follow it more closely, and 
the twins is paralyzed, we must not treat | bear in mind the accelerated pace at which 
it for fear of injuring the other, which is | it will move. We shall be under a special 
healthy and vigorous. I hope we shall not | obligation to respect the feelings of the 
be deterred from dealing with the Irish | new House of Commons, for we are largely 
Church by such arguments as these. We) responsible for its composition. In no 
cannot be blind to the fact that the Church | niggardly spirit your Lordships passed the 
of England is in considerable danger; but | Reform Bill of last year. A great revo- 
that danger arises not from without but | lution was thereby effected, and thousands 
from within ; not from external legislation, | of our fellow-countrymen were for the first 
but from internal dissensions and from that | time endowed with political power. If, 
danger which proverbially threatens ‘a | however, anyone thinks that, having passed 
house divided against itself.” It is High | that Bill, there is an end of the “matter, 
Church, Low Church, and Broad Church, | that things will go on in their old train, 
with their bitter animosities, their un-| and that the Reform Bill is not simply a 
seemly brawls, and the trouble they give | means to an end, I think he is greatly 
to quiet, thoughtful men seeking for au- | mistaken. In the new House of Commons 
thority and for peace but finding none—| we must expect to find many new men 
these are the things which really and truly | with many new ideas, which will possibly 
imperil the Church ; and compared with | be persisted in all the more strongly be- 
them, the danger which it fears from dis- F cause they are new and because they will 
establishment in Ireland is small indeed. | jar with routine opinions and prejudices. 
Instead of danger or harm I believe the | It behoves us, therefore, to look well at 
disestablishment of the Church in Treland | our position— because it will never do for 
will be a strength and benefit to the| the House of Lords to jog along by the 
Church in England. Parliamentary train while the House of 

Before sitting down I cannot help fol- | Commons travels by the express. We have 
lowing up what was said by my noble | given proof of our belief that the House 
Friend at the close of his speech. This | of Commons did not faithfully represent 
Bill is merely the corollary of that liberal | the wishes and feelings of the people 

tesolution which was passed after long| of England, and our desire that it should 
and exhaustive debates in the House of | henceforward do so. But if we were right 
Commons. I believe, as my noble Friend li in desiring that Parliament should conform 
says, that some such Bill as this will be| to public opinion, I think we are now 
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bound not to disregard that public opinion. | be my duty to maintain the contrary of 
Such a result cannot be secured by Act | that proposition, and for this reason— 
(It is. not that I do not acknowledge that 
‘the position and the circumstances of the 


of Parliament, but it may be attained by 
a moral determination on our part, indi- 
vidually and collectively, to look at great 
questions in asomewhat more liberal spirit 


than that in which we have been wont to | 


look at them, so as to do away with the 
constant doubt and suspicion which now 
exists out-of-doors as to what the Lords 
will do upon the great questions of the day. 
There is as much ability, there is as much 
knowledge, there is more experience in 
this House than in the House of Commons; 
and there is no reason whatever why we 
should not stand well with our fellow- 
countrymen and retain the position we 
once held by consulting their feelings and 
their wishes. I trust your Lordships will 
not deem me presumptuous for making 
these remarks. I make them with the 
conviction that both sides of this House 
must equally desire to stand well with the 
country. I look upon the disestablishment 


English Church are very different from 
those of the Irish Church; but I cannot 
but recollect that the great principle on 
which the assault is made upon the Irish 
Church equally affects all existing Estab- 
lishments, and that is the principle of re- 
ligious equality. I ask, after this par- 
ticular Establishment has been destroyed, 
can the English Establishment, can the 
Scottish Establishment, stand before that 
principle, if it be carried out consistently ? 
I do not attribute to all the supporters of 
this Bill a desire to overthrow all religious 
Establishments ; but I find in their ranks 
such a latent connection with those in this 
country who are well known as the strenu- 
ous advocates of the overthrow of all Es- 
tablishments that I cannot but see great 


| danger in the distance for our own Church. 


of the Irish Church, however it may be | 
existence of the Irish Establishment than 


delayed, as inevitable. Your Lordships’ 


vote against this Bill may be viewed with | 


indifference, because there will be a con- 
viction in men’s minds that you will be 


| subvert all Establishments. 


compelled to reverse your decision ; but if | 
it is not viewed with indifference, it will, | 


I fear, be because it will be regarded as a 
proof that your Lordships refuse to do an 


. act of justice and fair dealing to Ireland. 
Tue Arcusissor or CANTERBURY: | 
My Lords, I propose to detain you but for | 


a short time; but I cannot bring myself to 
give a silent vote on a question which I 
deem to be pregnant with such serious conse- 
quences to the Church and to the country as 
that which is now before us. My Lords, I 
think it is very difficult to exaggerate the 
importance of the matter under discussion. 
I feel, in common with many others, that 
principles which we hold most dear, and 
which, in connection with our institutions, 
we believe to be of essential and vital im- 
portance, are imperilled by the measure 
before us, You may deal with the ques- 
tion of religious Establishments and the 
union of Church and State; I can only 
say that, believing that union to be of the 
most vital moment, I, with many who 
think with me, feel it my duty to contend 
to the last for its maintenance. It has 


been asserted that this question of the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church does 
not, and ought not, to affect the English 
branch of the United Church of England 
and Ireland. My Lords, I conceive it to 


To my mind it would be a less evil to 
continue, with certain modifications, the 


to sanction a principle that would tend to 
In early days 
I was myself a consistent supporter of 
Catholic Emancipation. That was at a 
time when the advocacy of such opinions 
was a certain barrier to one’s temporal 
advancement; but I believed the protesta- 
tion then made that that great measure 
would involve no danger for the Protestant 
Establishment. But, my Lords, I have 
lived to be undeceived; I have lived to 


| see that no concessions of that character 





can possibly satisfy those to whom they 
are made. Justice to Ireland has been 
loudly insisted on. My Lords, I am 
strongly convinced that the great majority 
of the Irish peasantry will rue the day on 
which the Irish Church Establishment is 
subverted. I have visited Ireland ten 
times in the course of my life; and al- 
though I do not pretend to know as much 
of it as many of your Lordships, this I am 
quite persuaded—-that, looking back to the 
period of the Irish famine and the Irish 
fever, the Protestant clergy were the great 
benefactors of the Irish peasantry. The 
people remember that fact with gratitude, 
and they will lament the day on which 
those benefactors are, to a certain extent, 
deprived of the means of subsistence. I 
should like to read to your Lordships part 
of a letter giving the opinions of a distin- 
guished statesman in America. It is to 
this effect. He says that by sacrificing 
[First Night, 
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the Irish Church a strong inducement is 
offered to the Fenian Brotherhood to re 


double their efforts at agitation and to! 
the commission of terrible! 
after | 


persevere in 
crimes; so as to force concession 
concession, till there is nothing more to 


give on the one hand, and Ireland not | 


worth retaining on the other. The dis- 
endowment of the Irish Church would 


prove an incentive to fresh depredations. | 


My Lords, it is quite certain that this pro- 


posal will give no real satisfaction to such | 


They | 


persons. What do they tell us? 
say they want Ireland for the Irish; the 
land must be given up to them; the Union 
must be repealed; short of all this they 
will accept nothing as a real boon. I hold 


in my hand an extract from a New York | 


organ of the Fenian Brotherhood, called 
The Irish People, which states that— 


“The object of the Fenian Brotherhood is to 
procure our country’s total separation from Eng- 
land, and to set her up before the world as a 
nation among the nations, free and independent. 


It is almost superfluous to say that no- | 
thing short of that national independence and | 


total separation will content us. Every 
concession granted by the English Government 
strengthens the Fenians. Therefore we 
counsel the acceptance of concessions, and there- 
fore we recognize every concession as a victory.” 
The same article adds that the effect of 
this measure, if carried, will be this—he 
uses a familiar phrase—‘‘ Out go the par- 
sons, neck and crop, the landlords to fol- 
low at an early day.” I recollect that, 
many years ago, in a Legislative Assembly 
in a neighbouring country, it was said, 
** Ici nous sommes ni Catholiques ni Chré- 
tiens.”” Now, I believe that the ackrow- 


ledgment of Christianity by the State is | 
| present at least Ireland shall be the only 


the only true safeguard for the national 
prosperity, and when the time shall come 
that either in this or in the other House 
of Parliament it shall be said ‘‘ Here we 
are neither Catholic nor Christian,” it will 
be an evil day for the country. 

Tue Eant or DERBY: My Lords, I} 
fear that my strength—more especially at | 
this late hour—will render me very little 
capable of treating this question in a man- 
ner worthy of its gravity and importance; 
but there are occasions on which strong 


feelings and earnest convictions overpower | 


the sense of physical weakness; aud I | 
trust this may be so far the case with me 
now that I shall be enabled to express to | 
your Lordships some portion at least of 
the aversion and apprehension with which 
I regard this most dangerous measure. 
When I say ‘this most dangerous mea.- | 


Lhe Archbishop of Canterbury 
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| sure,” I do not refer to the Bill which 
| now lies on your Lordships’ table, because 
I take that to be but a small part of the 
matter. I speak not of this Bill, but of 
that ulterior measure of which it is in- 
tended to be the introduction and the pre. 
liminary, and I must consider it in conjune- 
tion with the Resolution passed by the 
| House of Commons for the entire disesta. 
blishment and disendowment of the Church 
in Ireland. My Lords, as to that measure 
—fraught, as I think, with so much dan. 
ger and mischief—TI cannot reconcile it to 
my own conscience to give only a silent 
| vote in opposition to it. My Lords, un- 
| doubtedly if you are prepared to disregard 
| altogether the prescription of more than 
300 years—to set at naught and treat as 
| null and void the legal grants of Protes- 
|tant Sovereigns to their Protestant sub- 
| jects, and the gifts and bequests of pious 
individuals to their co-religionists—if you 
are prepared to abandon the support 
and maintenance of that Protestant re- 
ligion, the support and maintenance of 
| which was the great moving principle 
of the Protestant Revolution of 1868, 
and which was further guaranteed by 
the Articles of Union between England 
and Ireland, as an essential and necessary 
condition of the union between the two 
countries—if you are prepared by dises- 
tablishing the Irish Church to cut off from 
your communion and fellowship your Pro- 
testant brethren in Ireland, and by the dis- 
endowment of that Church to confiscate to 
/your own secular purposes the revenues 
which never belonged to you, and which 
were solemnly devoted to the service of God 
—if you are prepared to declare that for the 


country in Europe to which the Government 
of the country formally proclaim that they 
will have nothing to do with the religious 


| instruction of their fellow-subjects—if you 


are prepared to come to these conclusions, 
at the dictation of a would-be Minister— 
who, I must be forgiven for saying, ap- 
pears to be ready to sacrifice the cause 
which he at one time held it to be his high 


and holy privilege to defend and uphold, 


and that in furtherance, I must say, of 
his own personal ambition, and at the 
dictation of a majority of a House of Com- 
mons which has not six months’ life in 
it, which is self-condemned, and of which 
my most rev. Friend who has just sat down 
(the Archbishop of Canterbury), but whom 
I do not now see here, told us that we 
had given the strongest proof of our 
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belief that it does not represent the 
opinion of the country now—if you are 
prepared, upon the opinion of that dying 
House of Commons, to take this important 
step — a House of Commons, moreover, 
which was elected by a constituency to 
whom this question was never submitted, 


and so far as it was brought forward at | 


the General Election had every reason to 
believe that, if the question should be 
raised, it would encounter the determined 
opposition of the Government which it was 
returned to support—if, my Lords, you 
are prepared to do all this, then I have 
pot a word to say, and you will pass this | 
Bill as a necessary preliminary. On my 


part, however, I must enter my protest—my | 


solema protest—against the doctrine thut 

we are entitled to deal as it is proposed to | 
deal with this Church property in Ireland, 

any more than we are justified in dealing | 
with the property of any personal corpora. 
tion in the kingdom. I go further, per- | 
haps, in this respect, than some of those 
even who are prepared to vote against this 
Bill, and for the maintenance of the) 
Church in Ireland; but I, for my part, | 
deny the moral competency of Parliament | 
to pass a measure such as that indicated | 
by the Resolutions of the [louse of Com- | 
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| which the minds of the people had been 
long prepared, and it laid down certain 
‘conditions for those who were to share in 
| the pecuniary benefits of Church property, 
'which conditions were complied with to 
la great extent by the great majority of 
| the Bishops and clergy of that day. There 
| were transfers from individuals, but there 
|was never a question of transferring 
/Church property to the State, or of secu- 
|lurizing it. There was, indeed, one ex- 
ception—the confiscation of the property 
of the monasteries. It was a deep and 
dark blot upon what would otherwise have 
been a glorious page of the history of 
this country. There is no doubt those 
monasteries required reform—thut there 
| were many abuses—that their property 
might have been applied more advan- 


| tageously to the service of the Church of 


which they were members than according 
to the system which existed ; but that 
was no ground for an act of which I am 
happy to say there has, up to the present 


|moment, been no similar example — the 


confiscation of ecclesiastical property and 
the distribution of that property among 
the rapacious nobles and courtiers of the 
time. Yet we look back to that period, 
and, acknowledging the infamy of the 








mons. When I spoke just now of a pre-| transaction by which this property first 
scription of more than 300 years, I did | came into the possession of those noble 
very little justice to the argument I am ! families, we do not at the present moment 
bringing betore you, because the prescrip- | dispute the validity of their titles. We 
tion of more than 300 years would point | acknowledge that, however faulty the 
to the Reformation as the first period in | original acquirement, long prescription 
which the Church obtained a right to its | affords a title to those who by unjustifiable 
possessions. Now, the right of the Church | means became possessed of it. Now, why 
of this country—the Church, whatever it ) is it that you do not apply similar princi- 
might have been—the right of the Church | ples to a Church which has been much 
to the possessions of the Church dates | longer in possession of its property, and 
from a period antecedent not only to the | which has a much older and stronger title 
Reformation, but antecedent to the exist | —one untainted, too, by an act of injustice 
ence and creation of Parliament. It was |—than that of the donations of monastio 
stated in a debate a few years ago | property to those families? But what I 
by a right hon. Friend of mine (Mr. | am surprised at is that this principle 
Gathorne Lardy), now a Secretary of | should be adopted and this measure sane- 
State, that there is actually at this mo- tioned by the Roman Catholic Members of 
ment a living in the diocese of Meath | your Lordship’s House. | think it is a 
which was the property of the Church in} maxim which has always been strictly 
the sixth century—that is 600 years be-| adhered to by all Roman Catholics that 
fore the conquest of Ireland by England, | nudlum tempus occurrit Leclesie ; that, 
and before the subjection of Ireland to the | however long the Church’s right may be 
power of the Papacy. My Lords, the Re- | in abeyance, it never can be utterly abo- 
formation did not create Church property. | lished; that it is always capable of being 
The Reformation was partly political and | revived, even after the lapse of 300 years. 
partly religious. It was a protest against |} But we seem inclined to read that maxim 
Roman Cutholic doctrine, and agaiust the | us a certain person is reported to read 
usurpation of the See of Rome. It was | Scripture—namely, backwards. Not nul- 
the termination of a long struggle, for|/um tempus occurrit Eeciesia — no time 
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shall injure the rights of the Church—but | there being no personal representative, 
nullum tempus occurrit LEcclesicee — no | and, therefore, no interest, you appear to 
length of prescription shall give a right to | me to act—and the Bill which we are led 
the Church. Individuals at the end of | to expect acts—upon the principle of ignor- 
fifty or sixty years have an indefeasible | ing the party most deeply interested. You 
right to their property; the Church has | propose to make allowance for the personal 
held its property 300, 500, or 600 years; |rights of individual clergymen during 
yet, because it is the Church, you claim | their lives ; you propose—which is a much 
the right to take away its property. I | more doubtful question—to make compen- 
trust that such a principle may not be |sation to the patrons of livings for the 
adopted by your Lordships; and as long as | value of the patronage which is at their 
it is in my power I shall protest against it, | disposal; but you propose no compensation 
in the conviction that I am speaking in the | and no allowance to those for whose be- 
cause of justice and right, and of the main- | nefit the Church property was designed— 
tenance of property. A noble Lord (Earl | namely, the parishioners, who, according 
Russell), when I mentioned this question | to the law of the land, are entitled to 
about monastic property answered, “ Oh, | spiritual assistance and spiritual superin- 
yes, that is all very well; but there isa per- | tendence from the clergy, of which right 
sonal representative in the one case andno| you are preparing to rob them. I 
personal representative in the other.’’ Now, | must say that this principle of “no per- 
I confess I cannot draw such a distinction. | sonal representative” puts all other cor- 
There is no personal representation by | porations in a very serious position. 
inheritance or entail; but in the case of | What do you say to great corporate 
every clergyman who succeeds to a benefice | bodies possessed of lurge landed pro- 
there is a personal representative of the | perty? Some of the great London Com- 
original corporation. The endowments of | panies possess large ldnded estates in 
the Church were not conferred upon the | Ireland. They have the perpetual right of 
individual clergyman for his own use or | succession, they appoint their successors; 
benefit. They were conferred upon the | but personally and individually they de- 
clergyman as a corporation sole, as a/ rive, I believe, no advantage. According 
trustee, bound to hand down to his suc- | to the doctrine which is now brought for- 
cessor that property which he enjoyed in | ward, if there is no personal and indivi- 
consideration of the duties he performed ; | dual representative Parliament is free to 
and that individual corporation sole was a} do what it pleases with the property of 
member of a large aggregate corporation, | these and all other corporations. The other 
which corporation was responsible for the | great London Companies—do they fulfil 
due maintenance and application of the | the purposes for which they were origin- 
property of the Church. The right hon. | ally formed? Most undoubtedly not. They 
Gentleman who has the credit—or dis- } are possessed of very large property—down, 
credit—of this Bill objected, I recollect, then, with the property at once! They 
in the strongest terms to the principle of a | do not fulfil their original purpose, they 
salaried or stipendiary clergy. I agree | have no personal successors, no lineal in- 
with him, and I think the great merit of | heritors— take away their property and 
the constitution of the Church of England | devote it to other uses! That, my Lords, 
is that its clergy are neither salaried nor | it seems to me is the logical consequence 
stipendiary. They are men in possession | of the principle which is now put forward. 
of a freehold for life, and they are trus-| But, it is said, ‘‘ Parliament gave these 
tees of that freehold for their successors. | endowments, and therefore Parliament can 
They receive that property, and they are} take them away.” I deny the fact in the 
bound to maintain it. They are free in all | first place and the inference in the next. 
respects from the inconveniences, on the! I say, in the first place, Parliament did 
one hand, of the voluntary system, which | not give this property ; and in the next 
subjects the clergyman to the caprice of | that if it did give it, it has no right to 
his parishioners; and, on the other, they | take it away. Parliament, some years ago, 
are perfectly free from being overborne by | for signal services rendered to the country, 
the influence of the Crown, or the Minister. | conferred upon the ancestors of my noble 
They enjoy their freehold for life, and | Friend who now sits near me (the Duke 
their right to it is as complete and entire as | of Marlborough) and of another noble 
that of any of your Lordships to the pro- | Duke, Blenheim and Strathfieldsaye. They 
perty you possess. When you speak of | were given by Act of Parliament. But 
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will any human being contend that, while | was not an idiot. He was a very shrewd, 
leaving the present possessors to enjoy | a very sagacious, and a very far-secing 
them for their life, Parliament which' Sovereign ; ; and I cannot help thinking 
granted may resume the gifts, and at its| that in respect of the different phases of 
pleasure despoil those two noble Dukes of{ Protestantism he acted much more from 
their inheritance? But I say Parliament did| political than from religious considera- 
not grant the property which is now held by | tions. He found that in Scotland the 
the Church in Ireland. As I have already | Presbyterians were the steady opponents 
said, there is at least one benefice which | of the fallen family, while the Episco- 
has gone through all the changes that} palians were the supporters of that family. 
Ireland has passed through—which has| Consequently he did not interfere with 
gone to the independent Church of Ireland | the religion of the Presbyterians, who 
in the first place, then to the Papal Church | were favourable to himself; but had he 
which was imposed upon it by the unjus- | adopted in Ireland the policy which it is 
tifiable act of England, and lastly, has| said would have been similar to that 
been transferred to the Established Church | which was pursued in Scotland, what 
of the country, Parliament had certainly would he have done? William the De- 
nothing to do with that benefice. It is  liverer came into this country to free it 
notorious, moreover, that six-sevenths of | from the chains of the Roman Catholic 
the glebe lands were conferred from con-' religion and the Papal See; but if he 
fiscated estates by the legal grants of Pro- had done what it is now said he ought 
testant Sovereigns ; and it would not be| to have done, he would have re-intro- 
difficult to show that the immense pre-|duced the Popish religion as the estab- 
ponderance of the property now held by | lished religion of Ireland, and thus have 
the Church in Ireland has been granted | overthrown the very principles which he 











since the Reformation. It -has been 


granted by Protestant Sovereigns, or given | 
|necessary to answer the question ; 


or bequeathed by pious and munifi- 
cent Protestants, and, more especially 
since 1833, it has been the produce of | 


the taxation of the clergy. Now, do you | 
mean to take away property which never | 


belonged to the Roman Catholic Church, 
and to take it away upon the ground of 
injustice to the Roman Catholics? Do 
you mean to violate all those solemn 
obligations? Do you mean to run counter | 
to all the principles which led to the great 
Revolution of 1688? I do not require to 
be told that the Revolution of 1688 was 
mainly caused by the unjustifiable viola- 
tion of the laws of the country by) 
James II.; but upon what ground were 
those violations committed? They were 
all of them in obedience to Roman Ca- 
tholic councillors for the purpose of in- 
troducing the Roman Catholic religion 
into this country, and for the purpose, 
as far as could be done, of putting down 
Protestantism. It was the resentment of 
this country at the attempt to set up the) 
Roman Catholic religion, from which it 
had suffered so grievously before, that | 
led to great discontent and to the Revo- 
lution which introduced William III. to | 
the Throne of England. I have heard it 


said, ‘How wisely William III. acted | 
with regard to Scotland; why did he 
not act in the same manner with regard 
I answer that William III. 


to Ireland ?”’ 





had been brought over to this country to 
vindicate and uphold. It really is not 
by 
its ridiculous absurdity it answers itself. 
Again, Queen Anne, dealing with an 
independent country, entered into an ar- 
rangement by which the Presbyterian was 
for ever to be the established religion of 
Scotland. Many of my noble Friends 
here who hold property in Scotland are 
Episcopalians; but I do not believe they 
object to being obliged to contribute to 
a Church of which they are not members. 
But what is the case in Ireland? The 
Protestant religion is the religion of the 


| minority, no doubt; but it is the religion 


established in that country by an indepen- 
dent Parliament—Protestant, no doubt, 
but for the return of Members to which 
Roman Catholics had a right to vote. 
That Parliament at the time of the Union 
between the two countries entered into a 
stipulation by which the Churches of both 
should thenceforth be one united Church, 
and that the Protestant religion should be 
maintained as the religion of Ireland. 
, Considering that arrangement was declared 
to be a fundamental condition of the Act 
of Union, I do not think it is too much to 
| say that to do away with it would be to 
| imperil the Union, and that such a step 
ought not to be taken by the Imperial 
Parliament without the strongest motives 
and without the deepest conviction of 
its necessity. My Lords, what is it that 
| First Night. 
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the Roman Catholics desire in Ireland ? 
I am told it is equality. I want to know 
in what respect is it they have not 
equality? I want to know whether with 
regard to property, to civil rights, to ad- 


mission to public offices, with regard to | 


everything in social and political positions, 
they are not on a footing of equality with all 
Her Majesty’s other subjects? Nay more, 
I ask whether the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ireland is not more free and indepen- 
dent, more free from all Government 
control, than she is in any other country 
of Europe, whether Protestant or Roman 
Catholic ? 
she does not abuse the liberty she has in 
Ireland of conducting her own affairs, 
subject only to the observance of the law 
of the country. My Lords, there is only 
one thing the Roman Catholics in Ireland 
do not possess, and that is the property 
belonging to their neighbours. That is 
their only cause of complaint. Mind you, 
there is as much security for property pos- 
sessed by the Catholic Church in Ireland 
as for the property of the Church of 
England in Ireland, or for the property 
of any private individual. But, my Lords, 
it is a most dangerous principle to lay 
down that equality in possessions is neces- 
sary for social and political equality. 
What right is sacred—what right is secure 
—if we listen to the person who com- 
plains that because he is not equal in pos- 
sessions to his neighbour—because his 
property is not as large, not as extensive 
—therefore he has neither equal social 
rights nor equal political power? That 
principle goes to the root of all property. 
It cannot be maintained ; its consequences 
cannot have entered into the mind of those 
who use this argument in favour of what 
they call perfect equality. When you 
take that position and use that argument 
in the case of the Irish Church, I want 
to know how you can escape applying it to 
the Church of England or any other 
Church? Mind, I am not saying that the 
case of the Church in Ireland and that of 


the Church in England are similar, or that | 


the two Establishments stand on precisely 
the same footing; but I say that, when you 
come to the argument of equality founded 
on the possession of property, the Church 
of England and the Church of Scotland 
are involved in the consequences of that 
argument just as much as the Church of 
Ireland. My Lords, for the six-and-forty 
years during which I have had the honour 
of a seat in Parliament, I have been, as 


The Earl of Derby 
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your Lordships know, the steady supporter 
lof all claims of the Roman Catholics to be 
jrelieved from any disabilities. I voted 
cheerfully ani readily for granting them 
[the full rights of citizenship, and for 
their admission to Parliament. I voted 
‘for various privileges conferred on them 
since then ; and, for some of my votes in 
that direction, I have incurred a certain 
amount of obloquy on the part of some of 
my Protestant fellow-countrymen. I am 
disposed to act still in the same spirit. 
There is no concession I am not prepared 
to make to Roman Catholics; but to no 
aggression on the rights of others will I 
ever give my sanction as long as I havea 
seat in your Lordships’ House. This” 
movement is strictly and entirely aggres- 
isive. When in this movement we find 
, united two bodies whose views and prin- 
ciples on all other subjects are opposed, 
we must regard the combination as extra- 
}ordinary which has united them for a 
‘common object. The Roman Catholics 
|hold to the principle of the inviolability 
|of their own religious endowments. The 
'other body hold that all religious endow- 
| ments are vicious and ought to be got rid 
of. Yet the two parties holding those 
| opposite views take a common ground on 
| this occasion as a means of obtaining a 
{temporary majority in a dying House of 
|Commons. Noble Lords say that the cir- 
| cumstances of Ireland are so different from 
those of England that the principle of 
disestablishment, even though adopted in 
‘Ireland, cannot extend to England. But, 
my Lords, when the right hon, Gentleman 
who introduced this measure says, “I 
}am one of those who advocate religious 
equality all over the world,” and when 
the principle which he lays down is sup- 
ported by those who object to all religious 
endowment—it may be sooner or it may 
| be later, but an attempt will be made to 
apply to this country the principle which 
is now laid down as the one which ought 
to be adopted in Ireland. How can the 
right hon. Gentleman make head against 
his present supporters? There used to be 
told a story of the ostrich hiding his 
head in a bush, and then imagining that 
he could not be seen by his pursuers, and 
was free from all danger. I will not 
insult the sagacity of the bird by comparing 
it with those who think that they can 
escape from the consequence of this move- 
| ment by hiding it from themselves, The 
future may be obscure to them now, but 
|the consequences will come as inevitably 
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as light follows darkness. Let me first | Roman Catholics were admitted to those 
call your Lordships’ attention to a passage | Parliamentary privileges which I for one 
which represents the views and opinions | fully rejoiced to see them obtain; but I 
of the Nonconformist party. [ere is a/ will read a short passage from the ex- 
passage from a recent number of the | pressed opinions of a highly respectable 
Nonconformist— | Roman Catholic Judge very lately removed 

“The Irish Church question will not be finally | | from among us, the late Mr. Justice Shee, 


disposed of before the public mind will be prepared | who spoke in this manner— 

to entertain proposals in reference to the Scottish | «* The Church by law established is the Church 
Kirk and the Church of England. As it has been | of community everywhere considerable in re- 
with our Establishments, so probably will it be | spect of property, rank, and intelligence. It is 
with the others. Their time is fixed. Mr. | strong in the prescription of three centuries and 
Gladstone is but now treading on the verge of a | jn the support which it derives trom the supposed 
wide region of change. lle knows not whither identity of its interests with those of the Church 
his convictions will ultimately impel him. He | of Eugland. Nothing short of a convulsion, tear- 
may be regarded as raised up and qualified by | jing up both Establishments by the roots, could 
Divine | Providence for great and beneficial pur- | | accomplish its overthrow.” 

poses.” 


If the right hon. Gentleman has been | 
“ raised up and qualified by Divine Pro- | 
vidence” for the extinction of all endow- | 
ments, he must now be walking on the} 
verge of a precipice of the existence of} . 
which he professes to be entirely unaware. 


|My Lords, I have said—and I but repeat 
what others have already stated—that this 
measure was introduced in a manner and 
| at a time leading to the natural conclusion 
that it was prompted rather by party ob- 
| jects and a desire to gratify personal am- 
: - : ition than by a conviction of any im- 
I will not trouble your Lordships with | peteer ot te. 4 for the change. — 


many quotations; but,as bearing : . " : 
Bor: $ bat,es bearing on the me to remind your Lordships of the cir- 


justice and safety of the measure now pro- | : . 
J : : pro- | cumstances under which this measure was 
posed, perhaps I may be allowed to read 


fr Lord Plunk han | itreduced. In 1866 the late Government 
pe Lappe, Aen: geltheng unket, than felt it to be their duty, upon being de- 
whom no person was a stronger advocate | #4124 on a leading principle of their Re- 
of Roman Catholic claims, and than whom | form Bill, to throw up their offices, and 
no one entertained a stronger conviction | én tented oem the Bom. se of Guile 
that the granting of those claims was en- | P ‘ 


. signations. J was called upon at that 
tirely consistent with the maintenance of | 
time to undertake the responsible duty of 
the Established Church in Ireland. Lord | f Mi I ld not fi 
Plunket used this language— araing @ Miceany. ok a eee 
| moment do those noble Lords and right 
“An honest Roman Catholic cannot choose| hon. Gentlemen the injustice of believ- 
whether there shall be a Protestant Establish- | |ing that their resignation was merely a 
ment or not. That is not the question which an . . . ’ 
honest man asks himself, What an seh aa | sham resignation, intended to be followed 
Roman Catholic says, is—‘I find the Protestant | by a declaration upon my part that a 
Church Establishment a part of the State for Conservative Government could not be 
these 500 years ; it has imbedded itself in the formed. I do not impute that to them : H 
Constitution, and is so amalgamated with it that I believe that their resignation was per- 
it cannot be overturned without overturning the | | fectl d heut " 
State itself, and the valuable privileges, rights, | ectly sincere, and withou —— = 
and liberties which we enjoy, and which we ex- | 7ere pensee as I have described. But it 
pect our families and posterity to enjoy, under it.| must not be forgotten that I came into 
The English Church Establishment is intimately | Office with a standing majority against me 
connected and bound up with the Established ¢ g9 or 70; and 1 should have been a 


Church in Ireland ; and neither the English Es- a , 
tablishment, nor the State authorities in England madman if I had accepted Office without 


and Ireland, wi!l ever permit the Church of Ire- a full conviction—though, of course, I did 
land to be injured, or the Protestant ascendancy, | not deem it respectful or decent to make 
in the proper sense of the word, to be destroyed.’” any conditions with my Sovereign—that 
—} ee by.) if I found the majority hostile I should 
I need not quote opinions to the same | have the right of appealing to the country 
effect which were given by many Roman | and ascertaining whether they were will- 
Catholic gentlemen, by Mr. O'Connell | ing to support me in carrying on the Pub- 
himself, by Mr. Blake, a well-known lic Business, or whether they preferred 
Roman Catholic, and by others at that | my predecessors, or the formation of any 
time. I will not refer to the declarations other Ministry. It so happened, how- 
made by the Bishops in 1826, although | ever, that in 1867 we were enabled to 
these were the conditions upon which the |carry a most important measure — the 
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English Reform Bill—but unaccompanied | inclined to treat, as some persons now 
by the Scotch and Irish Bills, the neces- | seem disposed to do, as a cipher,— 

sary complements of that measure, or the | “who by law is a Protestant, must be obtained ; 
other Bills which it was absolutely neces- | but I will suppose, for the sake of argument, 





sary to introduce. Moreover, under the 
conditions of the Reform Bill itself, it was 
impossible that the new Parliament could 
be summoned before the end of 1869 or 
the beginning of 1870. The Government 
therefore had not the option of appealing 
to the country—which would, after all, 
have been an appeal to the old consti- 
tuencies, and not to the new; and it was 
taking advantage of that supposed help- 
less condition of the Government that 
those in Opposition took the opportunity 
of introducing suddenly, and without any 
Notive, a proposition which till that time 
they had strenuously opposed, and forced 
it upon the Government and the House to 
the great inconvenience of Public Busi- 
ness and to the exclusion of important 
questions which it was most desirable to 
deal with. The point thus chosen was 
one upon which the constituencies had no 
opportunity of expressing their opinion ; 
for in the votes which they had given at 
the General Election in favour of the Go- 
vernment of Lord Palmerston they had 
every reason to believe that the Members 
of that Government were pledged as 
deeply as men could be to resist any mea- 
sure of the kind now before the House. 
It is a long time ago certainly—at the 
time when Lord Palmerston, according to 
the language which has been used by 
some of our opponents, was a “stupid, 
bigoted, blind, benighted Tory ”—it was 
in 1828, immediately previous to the 
passing of the Catholic Relief Bill, that 
the noble Lord in a striking speech de- 





| that which I hold to be impossible, that an 
| English Cabinet should agree to advise and a 
| Protestant King could be found to sanction. Yet 
| the very foundation of the supposed case is a 


weak Administration ’— 
jor, I will add, an Opposition desirous of 
| obtaining their seats— 
“ tottering in their seats, and certain of support 
| neither in Parliament nor in the country, what 
| would be the effect upon such a Government of 
| such a proposition? Why, to give instantly to 
| their opponents ten times the strength which their 
| profligate bargain had purchased from the Catho- 
| lies. Every honest and independent Protestant 
| would fly their standard, and their adversaries 
| would raise round their heads a storm of public 
| indignation which would sweep them from their 
places with ignominy and disgrace. Such appre- 
| hensions may fairly be pronounced groundless and 
| chimerical,”—[2 Hansard, xx. 1242.] 
| These were the views of Lord Palmerston 
| in 1829, and I doubt whether any of your 
| Lordships can point to a single case in 
|which Lord Palmerston expressed any 
| opinions conflicting with these, or ever 
| gave the slightest countenance to the sub- 
| version of the Church Establishment of 
| Ireland. But I particularly wish to call 
the attention of the noble Earl (Karl 
| Russell) opposite to what I am about to 
| state; because the noble Earl the other 
| day laid it down as a matter of primary 
importance that it was the bounden duty 
of every Government, especially before a 
General Election, to lay before the country 


| 


la clear view of their policy upon general 


| 


| subjects. The election was in 1865; and 

very shortly before a Motion had been 

made by Mr. Dillwyn in these terms— 
“That the present position of the Irish Church 


clared his sentiments upon this subject. | Establishment is unsatisfactory and calls for the 


And observe in what manner Lord Pal- 
merston treated this very question of the 
possible danger to the Protestant Estab- 
lishment in Ireland from the admission of 
the Roman Catholics. He says— 


“‘ The changes which the Catholics are supposed | 


to aim at are changes which could only be effected 
by the concurrence of the whole of the Legisla- 
ture, and see what various improbabilities, not to 
say impossibilities, must combine before these 
fears could be realized. I will suppose that a 
Government hard pressed to carry some measure 
of their own, or to resist some measure of their 
opponents, were to purchase the support of the 
Catholic band by promising to introduce some 
change injurious to or subversive of the Protest- 
ant religion. In the first place, the consent of the 
Sovereign on the Throne,”— 


whom Lord Palmerston was by no means 
The Earl of Derby 


early attention of Her Majesty’s Government.” — 
| [3 Hansard, elxxviii. 384.] 
| That was a very moderate way of putting 
this question. Nevertheless, under the 
| auspices of Lord Palmerston himself, and 
immediately before the General Election— 
at a time moreover when the noble Earl 
| (Earl Russell) was holding high Office in 
Government—and in the presence of Mr. 
Gladstone himself who spoke in the de- 
bate, Sir George Grey, as the organ of the 
Government, declared the opinions which 
the Government entertained upon the sub- 
ject. Your Lordships, I doubt not, will 
| allow me to read a few passages from Sir 
| George Grey’s speech, to show how dis- 
| tinetly and clearly—according to the con- 
| ditions laid down recently by the noble 
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Earl—the policy was announced which 
Her Majesty’s Government intended to 
pursue with respect to the Irish Church 
Establishment — 


“T think it right at once to state that Her 
Majesty’s Government deem it their duty not to 
give their assent to the Resolution proposed. 

The real issue is not whether any part 
of the Establishment can be reformed, but whether 
it shall continue to have any existence whatever 
asan Established Church. That being the case” 
—observe Sir George Grey does not speak merely 
for himself—‘ Her Majesty’s Government have no 
hesitation in saying that they are not prepared to 
undertake the responsibility of proposing to Par- 
liament a Bill caleulated to effect that object. 
They believe that this object cannot be obtained 
except by means which must inflict great injury 
upon Ireland and involve the country in the risk 
of very great dangers. The object can only be 
effected by exciting the bitterest animosities in 
that country, by producing a conflict of opinion— 
and I do not say that matters would stop even 
there—which must throw back the improvement 
of Ireland to a great extent, and must retard to an 
indefinite time the arrival of the period that we 
are sometimes inclined to hope for, when Irishmen, 
irrespective of creed and politics, will combine to- 
gether with unanimity and energy, to promote the 
moral, social, and material well-being of their 
country."—[3 Hansard, clxxviii. 396, 398.] 


But that is not all, for Sir George Grey 
goes on to say— 


“‘We have the Irish Protestant Church estab- 
lished as an existing institution in Ireland. It 
is not of recent creation, it rests upon the prescrip- 
tion of centuries, and, to use the expression of a 
distinguished Roman Catholic layman, it is rooted 
in our institutions. The firm belief of the Go- 
vernment is that it could not be subverted without 
revolution, with all the horrors that attend revo- 
lution. As a matter of feeling, no 
doubt there is a grievance. I am not surprised 
at discontent existing from the cause I have men- 
tioned, and I should be glad to redress it. But it 
is impossible to do so without producing evils of 
far greater magnitude than those which now exist, 
and without involving the country in dissensions 
which would be totally destructive of peace and 
of progress. For these reasons, believing that the 
object avowed by those who have brought forward 
the Resolution is one which could not be attained 
without great mischief, being of opinion that no 
practical grievance exists, and that in attempting 
to redress the theoretical grievance a great shock 
would be given to our laws and institutions, I 
can have no hesitation on the part of the Go- 
vernment in opposing the Motion.” —[3 Hansard, 
elxxviii. 400, 402.] 


That was on the 28th of March, 1865, 
immediately before the General Election, 
and was the manifestation to the country 
by the Government of the day of the 
line of policy which they intended to pur- 
sue if elected. 

Eart RUSSELL: Will you read what 
Mr, Gladstone said ? 
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Tue Eart or DERBY: Oh, certainly 
I will read it. Would you like me to 
read the whole of it? Independent Mem- 
bers are particularly fond of calling upon 
the Government, more especially just pre- 
vious to a General Election, to pledge 
themselves. Mr. Dillwyn did so, and Mr. 
Gladstone answering him interprets his 
Motion as declaring that — 

“Within a very short period—if not in the 

dying days of this Parliament—the Executive Go- 
vernment of the country ought to grapple with 
these anomalies and inequalities which subsist in 
the ecclesiastical state of Ireland, and to propose 
a measure for the purpose of settling them. Is 
that so ?”—[3 Hansard, elxxviii. 432.] 
Mr. Gladstone then goes on to argue; he 
does not deny that the Irish Church is in 
an unsatisfactory state, but in common 
with his Colleagues he repudiates the ob- 
ligation to propose remedial measures. 
He then asks Mr. Dillwyn to place him- 
self in the position of a Minister, and 
says-— 

* But where are the materials with which my 
hon. Friend would proceed to work? I suppose 
him to be in the position of the Government, and 
to have introduced his Bill. What support does 
he think he would receive? Would the Presby- 
terians of Scotland readily support a measure 
which transferred the endowments of Ireland 
to the Roman Catholic clergy? Does he think 
the Nonconformists of England would support 
him? Were he on the Treasury Bench what sup- 
port does he think such a project would receive 
with the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield) 
at his post? But it may be said there is another 
mode of proceeding ; you may transfer these en- 
dowments from religious to secular purposes. I am 
bound to say that in my belief the mind of the 
country is against such a project, and I think my 
hon. Friend would find this a more difficult propo- 
sal still,”—{Jbid.] 

I have acceded to the request of the noble 
Earl who wished for extracts from Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech. Your Lordships have 
heard what he said when he declined to 
pledge the Government in the last days of 
a dying Parliament, and in what way he 
showed how repugnant to the Nonconform- 
ists would be any proposal to hand over the 
emoluments of the Irish Church to the 
Roman Catholics; and as for the sugges- 
tion that the property should be secu- 
larized, Mr. Gladstone, it appears, thought 
that the most objectionable of all. These 
points formed the basis of the advice he 
gave to his hon. Friend, and in them we 
have Mr. Gladstone’s opinions in 1865. I 
must remind you then that when the Gen- 
eral Election took place in that year not 
only was not the question of the lrish Es- 
tablishment brought to the test of the 
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hustings; but the constituencies had every 
reason to believe that, if ever it should be 
raised, it would meet with the strongest 
opposition from the Government of Lord 
Palmerston. Lord Palmerston  unfor- 
tunately died, and events have brought 
about the conversion of the right hon. 
Gentleman ; I do not wish to say anything 
disrespectful of him, for, though his con- 
version may have been sudden, [ have no 
doubt it was sincere. I have made these 
quotations, not to show inconsistency, but 
that the constituencies of the country had 
no reason to believe such measures as those 
now advocated would be passed by the 
Government of that day. 

With respect to the manner in which 
these Resolutions have been brought for- 
ward, I agree with my noble Friend (the 
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immediate action in Wales was that theY 
had better do one thing at a time; but he 
promised the Nonconforming majority of 
Wales its turn in the march of liberation ; 
and he explained what he meant by dis- 
establishment. Ile said— 


“* What will happen will be this — The Irish 
Episcopal Church would call what in America 
| they calla Convention. Inreality, the Archbishops, 
| the Bishops, the clergy, and their congregations, 

if they can bring them together, would meet in 
Dublin a 1,000, or 500, or any smaller number of 
thoughtful, earnest men of the Church, to deter- 
mine on their future organization. When they 
| come together they can determine all questions of 
| creed and all questions of discipline ; and they 
| would require, of course, to originate what they 
eall in the Free Church of Scotland a sustentation 
| fund—that is, a fund to which everybody gives 
who is able and willing to give—a fund out of 
| which Ministers are supported in remote parishes 





Earl of Malmesbury) that it would have | and districts, where the congregations are too 


been more courteous if the House of Com- 

mons had communicated to your Lordships 

the Resolutions they had passed before 

proceeding with the Bill which they have | 
now sent up to us without any remark or | 
offering any reasons in support of it. The | 
Resolutions, however, are now public pro- | 
perty, and when we come to look into them, | 
it is certainly extraordinary that from first | 
to last the word ‘‘ disendowment”’ is not 
mentioned ; we read only of ‘ disestablish- 
ment.” [** Hear!”’] Do the noble Duke 
and the noble Earl opposite who gave that | 
cheer wish to intimate that disendowment | 
is not contemplated? But disendowment 

is one thing and disestablishment another. | 
There may be disestablishment without 

disendowment, and disendowment without 
disestablishment ; but I am certain that } 
noble Lords opposite will not resort to such | 
a quibble as that because the word ‘ dis- | 
endowment ”’ does not appear in the Reso- | 


| 


lution disestablishment only is meant, 
while they at the same moment press on 
the Government a measure which contem 

plates both disestablishment and disendow- 
ment. Regarding disestablishment | confess | 
I cannot see in what way it is contemplated 
—whether suddenly or gradually—and 
if gradually, in what condition the Church 
in Ireland will be left during the process ? | 
The real Leader of the Liberal party, how- 

ever, (Mr. Bright), addressing a meeting 

the other day in Liverpool, told his hearers | 
that the Church in North Wales was in a 
considerable minority with reference to the 
population, and that the people there might 
consider it a hardship that they were in th: 

same position as the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland; and his only excuse for not taking 
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| gagements She has undertaken. 
| jesty has been asked— 


poor to maintain them,” 


Therefore the whole of the affairs of the 
Irish Church, which are now subject to 
the laws of the land and liable to be 
checked and controlled by Parliament and 
ecclesiastical authority and subject to the 
laws of the land, would be handed over 
to the absclute disposal of the Archbishops, 
Bishops and clergy, and those 1,000 or 
500 faithful men — I do not know how 
they are to keep the unfaithful out—who 
would have the absolute power of laying 
down rules for the guidance of the Church 
without having any power whatever to 
carry any one of their resolutions into 
effect. For my part, I much prefer to 
such Conventions the mild government of 
Parliament, or even of the Committee of 
Privy Council. 

My Lords, when you talk about dises- 
tablishment it leads me to what I frankly 
admit is a very delicate subject to touch 
upon. 1am forced to turn to the Coro- 


|nation Oath despite the deprecatory ob- 


servations of my noble Friend (Earl 
Granville). I do not require to be told 
that the Sovereign can do no wrong and 


is not responsible for the action of Par- 


liament; but, my Lords, the words of 
this Oath are real or else the Sovereign 
of this country is the cipher which some 
persons would represent her to be. She 
has her opinions and her obligations, and 
She has the right to press upon any Mi- 
nisters whom She may call to her service 
that She should not be called upon to do 
acts which are in violation of sulemn en-. 


Her Ma- 
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“Will you to the utmost of your power main- 
tain the laws of God, the true profession of the 
Gospel, and the Protestant reformed religion es- 
tablished by law, and will you maintain and pre- 
serve inviolably the settlement of the United 
Chureh of England and Ireland, and the doctrine, 
worship, discipline, and government thereof, as 
by law established within England and Ireland, 
and the territories thereunto belonging ?” 


This Her Majesty has solemnly sworn to 
do; and, my Lords, these words constitute 
either a solemn_and personal obligation on 
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what they are to gain, but what they are 
to lose by a measure of this kind. They 
have now among them in every parish an 
educated gentleman, of moderate income, 
the whole of which is spent among his 
immediate neighbours, and the greater 
part of it in works of kindness and cha- 
rity. He is the man to whom they go in 
| times of difficulty—he is the man to whom 
| the labourer takes his money for safe keep- 
| ing. and whom even the Roman Catholic 





the Sovereign or else they are unmeaning | parishioner frequently consults instead of 
and even blasphemous. You cannot re- | his own priests. They feel, moreover, that 
lieve the Sovereign from that obligation. | they are at the present moment living in 
Hier Parliament may pass a measure which | amity and friendship with their Protestant 
in that case She has practically no longer | fellow-countrymen ; they have no cause of 
the power of objecting to; but that fact | complaint against them; they feel that 
does not relieve the Sovereign from the | upon the Protestant clergy they depend 
obligation, the right, and the duty of re | for a great portion of their livelihood and 
presenting to any Ministry which She may | for many acts of kindness. Bishop Moriarty 
call to her counsels the position in which | himself bears testimony to the character 
She would be placed if, acting on their | of the Irish clergy. I am perfectly will- 
advice, She were to take a step in direct | ing to confess that in old days—but those 
violation of her solemn declaration and | days have happily long since gone by— 
Oath that She will maintain inviolate | nothing could be more disreputable, no- 
the United Church of Ireland and Eng- thing more scandalous, nothing less likely 
land. That Oath would be violated if| to promote reformation of any kind than 





Her Majesty were advised to disestablish ; 
it would not be violated by regulating the 
Church—it would be violated by disuniting 
the Church the union of which She has 
sworn to maintain. 

What, then, is the real object aimed at 
by the promoters of this measure? Who 
are they whom it is sought to gratify ; 


| the character of the great body of the 
Irish clergy. That was the case from the 
days of Spenser to those of Dean Swift, 
and even later; but during the whole of 
| the present century it has been impossible 
to find a body of men more pious, better 
educated, and better informed than the 
Irish clergy; as I have said, Bishop 





still more, who is to be satisfied by this} Moriarty, the Roman Catholic Bishop, 
measure? Now, my Lords, I confess that, | bears testimony in the most handsome 
notwithstanding the statement of my noble | manner to the pureness of their lives and 
Friend, I du not believe that the Protes-| and to their gentlemanly bearing, and 
tant Church is any grievance whatever to | particularly to the charity with which 
the people of Ireland. I do not deny that | they treat persons of all denominations. 
by disestablishing and disendowing the | And, my Lords, let me ask what is the 
Protestant Church you will gratify the| chief evil under which Ireland labours ? 
Roman Catholic hierarehy— you will gra-| Is it not non residence? And yet you 
tify them—but you will not satisfy them. | now propose to remove a body of gentle- 





You may give them greater opportunity | 


for exercising that preponderating autho- 
rity which enables them to keep the 
priests and peop'e in a complete state of 
servitude—lI had almost said, of absolute 
slavery. 1 believe that many of the Ro- 
man Catholic priests feel that the existence 
of a Protestant Establishment side by side 
with their own Church is a security for 
civil liberty, and protects the Roman Ca- 
tholic laity against aggression on the part 
of the hierarchy which would be otherwise 
intolerable. 1 am quite certain that there 
is a growing desire among the lower classes 
of the Roman Catholics to cousider not 





men who are always resident—often the 
only resident gentleman who is to be found 
in many of the parishes of Ireland. Do 
you think that such a proposal will pro- 
mote peace and contentment among the 
inhabitants of Ireland? Will they not 
feel that you are removing from among 
them their best friends ? 

My Lords, I think it has been urged 
that the Established Church in Ireland 
has signally failed as a Missionary Church; 
but your Lordships should remember that 
the situation of a minister of the Irish 
Church in a Roman Catholie district is a 
very hard one, If he confines himself to 
[First Night. 
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the diligent superintendence of his own 
flock, he is told that the great work of 
the Reformation is making no progress— 
that he makes no converts, and that the 
whole of his labour is therefore a failure. 
If, on the other hand, he acts energetically 
—if he endeavours to proselytize and 
spread the doctrines of his Church among 
his Roman Catholic neighbours—he is de- 
nounced as an ecclesiastical firebrand ; no 
term is too opprobrious, no obloquy too 
great to be bestowed upon him. These are 
the Scylla and Charybdis between which 
the Protestant clergyman has to steer. If 
he confines himself to the duties of his | 
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who enjoy superior wealth and the advantage 
ofa high social position. We are convinced that 
if the Legislature were to confiscate to-morrow 
every acre of land now belonging to the Protes- 
tant Church Establishment in Ireland, and to de- 
prive the Protestant Bishops of every legal privi- 
lege they now enjoy by virtue of their belonging 
to a State Church, the real Irish grievance would 
not be abated. That grievance can only be re- 
moved by the Catholics getting possession of the 
land held by the Protestants.” 


| Now let me ask are your Lordships pre- 
pared to follow that plan > Will you say, 
that because the Roman Catholic pea- 
| santry imagine that they have a right to 
recover the land of which they believed 





Church he is said to be doing no good. themselves to be once possessed, that you 
If he is energetic in his conduct the em-| will take the step thus indicated, be- 
phatic term of “ souper” is bestowed upon | cause, as is alleged, there will be no 
him; and, as in the case of the relief ad-| peace till the land question is settled 
ministered by the English clergy during |—a declaration in which they are much 
the time of the famine, all his com-| encouraged by certain of the Roman 
munications, actions, and kindnesses to} Catholic clergy? If you are prepared to 
Roman Catholics will be attributed to a| take that step, you will tend to sever all 
desire to proselytize. I say again that | connection between this country and Ire- 


the Roman Catholic population of Ireland | land, and you must be prepared to witness 





will, in my belief, lose rather than gain 
by the removal of the Protestant clergy- 
man—a removal which will in any case 
be far from contributing to the peace and 
tranquillity of Ireland. For what will 
be the result? In place of the clergy you 
propose to remove—men of whom you 
complain if they confine themselves to 
their own flocks—you will have an irrup- 
tion of agents from the Missionary Socie- 
ties. These persons, whose zeal is not 


always tempered by discretion, will sud- | 


denly spring into activity, and at once 
occupy the vacant ground. From the 
moment that that happens you may have 
an increase in the number of nominal 
Protestants, but it will be accompanied 
by such a storm of animosity as has not 
been witnessed for many years past. It 
will give rise to religious feuds and ani- 
mosity in places where nothing of the kind 
prevails at the present moment. That, 
and not universal peace and contentment, 
will be the result of carrying this measure 
into effect. One word, my Lords, with 
regard to the alleged grievance of the 
Irish Church, And here I shall again 
quote from what is considered to be the 
Roman Catholic organ—namely, the Tad- 
let. That journal says— 


“The wound of Ireland is, that whereas the 
great majority of the population of Ireland are 
Roman Catholics, a very large proportion of the 
soil of that country belongs to the Protestants, 
and the Protestants form the majority of those 
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| the ruin and destruction that would infal- 
libly overtake Ireland if left to herself. 
|It would be better in that case to wash 
| your hands at once of the whole concern, 
and to declare that the Union having failed 
| the parting between the two countries 
| ought to be effected in as amicable a man- 
ner as possible. That is the conclusion 
to which such a plan would, in my opinion, 
inevitably lead; and it is a conclusion 
which, however injurious to England, 
would, I am sure, be utterly fatal and 
| ruinous to the interests of Ireland. 

I have troubled your Lordships at greater 
| length than I intended, and I have now 
only a few words to say with regard to 
the position in which your Lordships stand 
in respect of this matter. This measure 
has been passed in a dying House of Com- 
mons by a majority that is certainly con- 
siderable. If your Lordships refuse to 
/assent to the second reading, the subject 
will come without prejudice under the 
consideration of a new Parliament. Your 
Lordships are, I know, always disposed 
to yield as far as you can to the 
deliberately expressed and well - ascer- 
tained opinions of the country. For my 
|own part, I may say that it must 
be a very decided expression of opinion 
to alter my judgment on such a ques- 
tion as this, but we should, I think, be 
simply prejudging the case, and dealing 
unjustly, not only by ourselves, but un- 
justly by the people of this country, if, 
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before we know what is the opinion of 


the country, we were at once to adopt 
the course proposed to us by the Lower 
House. Your Lordships are perfectly 


well able to judge for yourselves what | 


course will be most consistent with your 


principles, your position, and your dignity | 


as an independent branch of the Legisla- 
ture; and I do not think that your Lord- 
ships will be affected by the declaration 
that by rejecting this measure you will be 
seeking a cause of quarrel with the other 
House. If any party is to be made liable 
for bringing this House into collision 
with the other House, I must hold it to 
be that party which, immediately before 
a General Election, brings questions like 


this under the notice of Parliament, and | 


calls upon you to pass a measure to which 
they know you will not consent, merely 
on the ground that the House of Commons 
has passed it, and that it is your duty to 
defer to their opinion. My Lords, there 
is a portion of the Press, more especially 
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| My Lords, I do not pretend—no one, I 
| suppose, does pretend—to be entirely in- 
| different to the feelings of my fellow- 
countrymen ; but I have never yet courted 
popularity for the sake of popularity. As 
long as 1 am a Member of this House— 
which is an independent branch of the 
Legislature—I shall, without caring whom 
I offend or whom I please, express the 
honest conviction of my mind; and your 
Lordships, in dealing with this question, 
will, I doubt not, be actuated by the same 
feelings. Your Lordships will, I am sure, 
adopt whatever you believe to be right 
in principle, safe in policy, and wise in 
performance, undeterred by menace on 
the one hand, and by persuasions on the 
other. But if you were not to pursue 
that independent course, and were simply 
to register the opinions of the House of 
Commons, it would be better not to be 
than to exist under such a slavery. I 
am satisfied that your Lordships will deal 
with this question according to your con- 








a journal which claims to itself supremacy | sciences and your judgment ; and I believe 
amongst the journals of this country—a_, that in so dealing with it, and in rejecting 
journal which sometimes acts the part of the | the hasty measure to which you are in- 
candid friend, and sometimes in a tone of | vited by the House of Commons to give 








concealed menace warns the House of Lords 
as to the course they are to pursue—not, 
indeed, that it signifies much what course 
they take except for their own interests— 
but they must take care not to adopt a 
course which shall run counter to the de- 
clared feeling of the people of this country. 
But, my Lords, that feeling has not yet 
been tested or declared: we do not know 
that it is the feeling—we do not believe 
it is the feeling—of the people of this 
country. But we do believe that we are 
called upon by the promoters of this Bill 
to do violence to the principles which we 
hold most dear ; to agree to that which in 
our belief will be injurious to the Protes- 
tant religion —a religion which we are 
determined to uphold; to agree to that 
which in our opinion is an invasion of the 
rights of property, and which must ulti- 
mately extend to all other kinds of pro- 
perty ; which is based upon principles 
which, being once applied to Ireland, 
cannot fail in time to be applied to Eng- 
land also; which will create confusion 
and discontent for a long period, and 
which will be sure to create angry feeling 
among different classes on a subject which 
of all others is most calculated to give 
rise to those feelings. For my own part, 
I am told that the course I am taking in 
resisting this measure is not a popular one. 


VOL. CXCII. [rump senixs. ] 





your assent, you will give fresh cause to a 
| grateful country to thank God that they 
have a House of Lords, and to thank God 
‘that by the firmness of that House of 
| Lords incalculable evils have been warded 
off from the people of this nation. 

Tue Ears or KIMBERLEY: My 
| Lords, I never felt so much in need of the 
| indulgence of your Lordships as in rising 

to follow the noble Earl, and attempting 
to answer some of the arguments he has 
used with an authority and force to which 
I know I cannot aspire. My Lords, when 
the noble Earl rose, I thought we should 
have had some answer to the speech— 
| which I believe was unanswerable—made 
| by my noble Friend who moved the se- 
}eond reading of the Bill (Earl Granville). 
That speech was certainly not answered 
| by the noble Earl the Lord Privy Seal, nor 
was it answered by the noble Earl who has 
just sat down. My noble Friend who 
,moved the second reading recommended 
the Bill as a measure of justice to Ireland ; 
but the noble Earl who has just sat down 
| (the Earl of Derby) carefully avoided deal- 
ing with that argument. He did not even 
‘refer to the word “justice ’’—he referred 
mainly to the Reformation instead. The 
main argument of the noble Earl was 
that this Bill was an interference with 
property. But there is a great difference 
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in the nature of property ; and the argu- | 
ment of the noble Earl condemns not only | 
the course now proposed to be taken, but | 
that which has been taken over and over 
again in this country. The noble Earl 
referred to the fact that the family of my 
noble Friend near me (Earl Russell) pos- 
sesses many of the former abbey lands. 
Now we all know that the changes made 
in the time of Henry VIII. were made 
with more or less violence; but suppose 
all the lands then belonging to the great 
abbeys had remained Church property and 
had been tied up in mortmain, what would 
now have been the position of affairs? 
If anything could have inclined the sober 


English to revolution, it would have been | 
the perpetuation of such a state of things } 
as was almost recommended by the noble } 
The noble Earl spoke with great | 


Earl. 
acrimony with reference to the policy of 
this measure. He said we were going to 
rob the corporations of their property. 


Now, I never thought that the property | 
of corporations rested on the same footing | 
| take the head of the Government unless I 


as private property. If anything would 
produce a feeling of insecurity it would be 
to say that the property of corporations 
and private property stood on the same 
footing. I adhere to the distinction which 
has been drawn between private and cor- 
porate property ; the former being that to 


which there are lineal successors, and the | 


latter having no such lineal successors. It 
is said that the clergy have a vested inte- 
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Church. The noble Earl passed from this 
subject to an attack upon my noble Friend 
near me, and especially on the right hon. 
Gentleman, who was the mover of this Bill 
in the other House. The noble Earl pro- 
duced several passages from his speech in 
order to show his inconsistency, and that 
of other Members of the late Government. 
Now, a tu quoque argument is not much 
worth; but I was surprised to hear the 


| noble Earl talk as he did of the extreme 


impropriety of sudden changes of opinion. 
I admit that the question now before us is 
one of the most important ever brought 
before Parliament; but I think there is 
another even more important, and that is 
the political Constitution of the country 
itself. Now, let mc remind the noble Earl 
of the speeches he made in former times 
about the necessity of stemming the tide 
of democracy. That was a very intelli- 
gible doctrine, and for some time he ad- 
hered to it. But then came the change of 
the Government. What, then, did he say? 
He said, I would not have consented to 


had had a fair chance of maintaining my 
position; and in order to do that it was 
necessary to bring in a Reform Bill. He 
constructed a Conservative Government— 
todo what? To bring in a measure in 
the very teeth of Conservative principles, 

Tue Eart or DERBY: Did I bring in 
a Reform Bill in 1858, or not? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I need 








rest in Church property of the same kind | hardly point out that there was some 
as private property; but if there be no/| little difference between the Reform Bill 
distinction, how did the -noble Earl deal | of 1858 and that democratic Reform Bill 
with the Irish Church when he took away | he eventually passed in 1867. I do not 
so many Bishops and made an arrangement | for one moment reproach the noble Earl— 
with regard to tithes by which 25 per | I have no wish, I have no right to do so; 
cent of the tithes were deducted from the ; but when he taunts my noble Friend near 
property of the Church in Ireland? If} me with inconsistency, I must say that 
tithes are private property, it was a rob-| taunt is not well in his mouth. The 
bery of the corporations sole—to use the | noble Earl proceeded to point out that we 
noble Earl’s phrase—so to deal with them. | dealt very differently with the question of 
I hardly thought that argument could have | the Irish Church in 1865. I admit he 
been brought forward by the noble Earl. | was perfectly entitled to that argument; 
The noble Earl used another argument. | but, my Lords, have no events happened 
He said that the property of the Church | since that time? My noble Friend (Earl 
of Ireland did not rest on Parliamentary | Granville) has been rebuked for referring 
titles. But the noble and learned Lord on | to the Fenian conspiracy as one justifica- 
the Woolsack used a very different argu- | tion of this measure. But let me remind 
ment last year. My Lords, my view is | my noble Friend on the cross-Benches (Earl 
this—the whole nation are the heirs of| Grey) that the Habeas Corpus Act was 
property such as that of the Irish Church. | suspended in Ireland in consequence of 
You can compensate the present holders of | the Fenian conspiracy in March, 1866; 
Church property, or you may respect their | and in the same month my noble Friend 
vested interest ; but Parliament has a per- | brought before the House the whole state 
fect right to deal with the property of the | of Ireland, distinctly referring to the ex- 
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istence of disaffection as the reason for 
bringing it forward. My noble Friend 
who introduced this Bill was therefore 
perfectly justified in referring so far to 
the Fenian conspiracy as an argument 
for considering this Bill. 

Eart GREY: My noble Friend who 
introduced this Bill declared that in 1866 
there was no outbreak or acts of violence 
on the part of the Fenians; and I ex- 
pressly stated that there was a conspiracy. 

Eaxt GRANVILLE: I must request 
the noble Earl to confine himself to an 
explanation of his own speech, and not 
explain my speech, which he has totally 
misrepresented, 

Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
noble Earl draws a distinction between 
outrages having been committed and out- 
rages not having been committed. But I 
say the existence of the Fenian conspiracy 
was as well known then as it is now. 
And observe, my Lords, how dangerous 
the argument would be to say that when 


you know of the existence of disaffection | 


that is not sufficient. Will my noble 
Friend allow me to ask him at what time 
those questions ought to be considered ? 
Are we to be told that the people of Ire- 
land are apathetic, and that therefore 
there is no need of legislation, or that if 
they are not apathetic they are in a state 
of conspiracy? Are we to be told that 


disaffection is not enough, and that we | 


must wait for tumults and rebellion? My 


Lords, my own view is this—not that we | 


should consider any subject of this kind 
without regard to consequences, but that 
when it is manifest that dissatisfaction 
exists that is a reason why all fair men 
should consider whether there is not some 
radical vice in the state of things in Ire- 
land, and if there be, should apply a re- 
medy as soon as possible. Parliament has 
shown—the present Government have 
shown quite as much as the former Go- 
vernment—that they can repress disaffec- 
tion and maintain law in Ireland; but I 
say that, having done this, Parliament and 
Government are bound to see whether 
there are not grievances of which the Irish 
justly complain, and, if there are, to show 
an eagerness to consider them—and espe- 
cially at a time when the civil liberties of 
the country have been suspended. But to 
retern to the argument of the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Derby). The noble Earl re- 
ferred to the policy of William III., and 
told us that that Monarch could not pur- 
sue the same policy in Ireland as he did 
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in Scotland, because the people of Eng- 
land would not allow him. But let me 
point out to the House what an inconsi- 
derate thing it is to adhere to a policy the 
greater part of which has been aban- 
doned. The noble Earl joined in measures 
for the emancipation of the Roman Ca- 
tholics; but is it logical or wise to pre- 
serve one part of a policy and to aban- 
don the rest of it? You think that our 
ancestors, who perhaps were as wise as 
ourselves, would not approve our policy. 
Our ancestors were, I dare say, very good 
Protestants—I am afraid they would be 
called ‘‘ good Protestants” in some parts 
of the North of Ireland. They thought 
it their duty to extirpate the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland; they endeavoured to 
do so by penal laws and by excluding the 
Roman Catholics from civil and political 
rights. No doubt they succeeded to some 
extent in diminishing the number of Ro- 
man Catholics in that country; and if 
they had been as cruel as the Inquisitors 
in Spain, or the persecutors of the Albi- 
| genses in France, they might have extir- 
| pated the Roman Catholics altogether. 
| But what have we done? We have ad- 
| mitted the Roman Catholics to equal poli- 
| Got power with ourselves; and is it 
reasonable, then, to pursue a policy which 
'gives us the advantages neither of the 
| policy of exclusion pursued by our ances- 
tors, nor our own policy of religious free- 
dom? I believe our ancestors would con- 
demn such a policy quite as much as I 
‘condemn it. The noble Earl repeated the 
| argument which had been used before— 
| that the interests of the Church of Eng- 
land were bound up with those of the 
Church of Ireland. But that argument 
was so well disposed of by my noble 
Friend (the Earl of Clarendon) that it is 
scarcely necessary to refer to it. I will 
ask your Lordships, however, is it a wise 
thing to make the cause of Protestantism 
in Ireland identical with that which a 
large portion of the people of Ireland re- 
gard as an injustice? The noble Earl then 
touched on an argument which he jastly 
said was one of great delicacy, and he 
referred again to the question of the Coro- 
nation Oath of the Sovereign. He said, 
‘‘ Beware lest you recommend a measure 
which is in direct violation of the Oath of 
the Sovereign.” Now, I ask the House 





whether this is not a dilemma which the 
noble Earl should not have raised? What 
is it but a dangerous dilemma which places 





the Sovereign in a position in which She 
3 ¥ 2 
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may have to submit to a violation of her 
duty or of her Coronation Oath? That is| be considerable advantages in such a plan, 
dangerous ground, which ought not to be| but no such plan can be carried into effect 
lightly entered on. My Lords, the con-| unless with the general concurrence of all 
stitutional doctrine is that the Sovereign | parties and of the different religious bodies 
is left to transact these matters with her| in this country. The fact of my noble 
responsible Advisers, and Parliament looks; Friend being in favour of such a plan, 
for a policy to the responsible Advisers ; however important in itself, does not, let 
alone. Further than that it is not wise | me assure him, decide the question. There 
for us to go. If we want a warning, have | are a large number of persons who feel 
we not had it in our past history? Can-| deeply on this subject, and I believe the 
not the noble Earl remember that one of | plan is not practicable. I will venture to 
the most unfortunate circumstances that} point out in what manner the proposal 
ever happened in our history was when | has been received, because it gives your 
the scruples of George III. prevented Mr. | Lordships an opportunity of hearing the 
Pitt and Lord Castlereagh, as they notori- | different views of different classes on this 
ously did, from carrying out the whole of | question. Here is the opinion of the Ro- 
the policy they intended at the time of| man Catholic hierarchy in Ireland. They 
the Union? That is a precedent the most | say that— 

unhappy that could be quoted—a prece-| “Notwithstanding the rightful claim of the Ca- 
dent which, whether by the advice of the tholic Church in Ireland to have restored to it the 
noble Earl or any other, I hope no Sove- | property and revenues of which it was unjustly 
reign of England will ever follow. Before | Gogeives "= , 
I sit down I wish to refer shortly to the But here let me point out, when the argu- 
speech of the noble Earl on the cross- | ment from property is relied upon, that 
Benches (Earl Grey), because he touched | the Roman Catholics take a very different 
on a branch of the subject on which I | View of the subject from what your Lord- 
have expressed opinions not altogether | Ships do. They look upon much of this 
different from his own. And here I may property as the rightful property of the 
remark that I do not think noble Lords| Roman Catholic Church, of which they 
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opposite are to be congratulated on the 
support given them by my noble Friend. 
Certainly anything more utterly opposed 
than the views of my noble Friend and 
those of the noble Earl opposite it is 
difficult to conceive. My position is not 
precisely that of my noble Friend, but it 
is, unhappily for me, nearer to him than 
that of the noble Earl opposite; and be- 
cause I approach nearer to him he will no 
doubt entertain a stronger feeling against 
me. He it was who first set the question 
of the Irish Church in motion in the coun- 
try; and now, when he finds a great party 
prepared to bring it to a crisis, he calls 
them a “motley crew ;” and the noble 
Earl, because he finds some difference of 
opinion among those who upon the whole 
rather agree, goes at once and joins him- 
self to those from whom he entirely differs. 
The noble Earl’s view is, that the best 
system of dealing with the Churches in 
Ireland is by a system of concurrent en- 
dowment. Last year, when my noble 
Friend (Earl Russell) brought this subject 
under the attention of the House, I ven- 
tured to express an opinion that there 
were considerable advantages which might 
be derived from the concurrent endowment 
of the religious denominations in Ireland. 


The Eari of Kimberley 


| were unjustly deprived at the time of 


the Reformation. Let me remind my 
noble Friend (Lord Redesdale), who has 
dwelt upon this argument, of the Bull 
Jn Cana Domini which used to be read at 
Rome on a very remarkable date, ‘‘ Maun- 
day Thursday,’’ and which denounces 
anathema on those who were concerned in 
depriving the Roman Catholic Church of 
its property. {Now that denunciation ex- 
ceeds in vehemence anything which is 
likely to fall from my noble Friend the 
Chairman of Committees just in proportion 
as the feeling of Roman Catholics is 
stronger than that of Protestants, however 
deeply the latter may feel on the subject. 
That is the principle of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church; but, so far as I understand it, 
it is not the principle of the Reformed 
Church. The Roman Catholic hierarchy 
declared— 

‘*That, notwithstanding the rightful claim of 
the Catholic Church in Ireland to have restored to 
it the property and revenue of which it was un- 
justly deprived, the Irish Catholic Bishops hereby 
re-affirm the subjoined resolutions of the Bishops 
assembled in the years 1833, 1841, and 1843 ; and, 
adhering to the letter and spirit of those resolu- 
tions, distinetly declare that they will not accept 
endowment from the State out of the property 
and revenues now held by the Protestant Estab- 
lishment, nor any State endowment whatever.” 
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That is scant encouragement to those who 
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legislation for Ireland ought to be guided, 


propose the endowment of the Roman | my noble Friend said— 


Catholic Church. Again, the Presbyterians 
have met and have passed the strongest | 
resolutions setting forth their extreme ab- | 
horrence of any endowment of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The last quotation I 
shall read is equally strong to the same 
effect from some of the representatives of 
the Established-Church; for a deputation 
which waited upon the Prime Minister | 
from the Central Protestant Defence Asso- 
ciation in Dublin submitted to him the | 
following resolution :— 


; Bill. 


“ The first is, that we should legislate, as far as 
possible, according to the wishes of the Irish 
people; and the second is, that on the important 


| question of the Irish Church, we ought to do full 
|and impartial justice to the Irish people, in the 


same spirit as, if the circumstances of the two 
countries were reversed, we should desire the Irish 


| people should do to us,”—[{3 Hansard, elxxxii. 
| 378.) 


These, my Lords, are the principles upon 
which I ask you to act in accepting this 
So long ago as the time of Queen 


| Elizabeth, it was said by Spenser in his 


“That we strenuously oppose any attempt to 
endow the Roman Catholic Church or the Roman 
Catholic priesthood in Ireland, whether out of the 
so-called revenues of the Established Church or 
otherwise, and will use our utmost endeavours to 
defeat any proposition which may be made for the 
purpose of so endowing the Roman Catholic | 
Church or priesthood, either directly or indi- 
rectly.” 


So the Presbyterians, Roman Catholics, | 
and members of the Established Church, | 
equally repudiate any such endowment. 
Well, then, we are driven to the alternative 
which my noble Friend (Earl Grey) men- 
tioned when he said that he should prefer 
disestablishment to the maintenance of the | 
existing religious inequality in Ireland. | 
That is exactly the position which I take, | 
and to which I think we are driven. I 
believe that religious inequality is the 
source of great evils, and may lead to still 
greater evils. The noble Earl said, ‘‘ Why 
should you single out Ireland to be the 
one country in Europe where the voluntary 
principle is exclusively to prevail, and | 
where there is to be no connection be- 
tween Church and State?” I reply, | 
‘‘Why should you single out Ireland to be 
the one country in Europe in which the fla- 
grant injustice prevails of the Church of 
the small minority—of one-eighth of the 
population—being maintained against the 
wishes of four-fifths of the population ; 
a Church which, instead of being enthroned 
in the hearts of the nation, is looked 
upon as a landmark of subjection and 
disregard of the national sentiment ? ” 
That is a position of singularity in which it 
is most undesirable that the Irish Church 
should stand. For these reasons, I ven- | 
ture to support the Bill proposed by my 
noble Friend (Earl Granville) ; and I can- | 
not do better in conclusion than quote the | 
words of my noble Friend (Earl Grey) 
who moved its rejection. In 1866, | 





speaking of the principles by which our | 
t 





well-known essay upon Ireland, that no 
proposals meant for her good could be 
brought to a good end. I say, act upon 
principles of justice towards Ireland, dis- 
miss old feelings and prejudices, and you 
may yet put an end to that fatal spell 


| which has so long estranged from you the 
| hearts of the Irish people. 


Tue Bisnop or LONDON: My Lords, 
I cannot agree with éither of the noble 
Earls, formerly Lords Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, who have spoken this evening, in 
regretting that the noble Earl on the cross- 
Benches (Earl Grey) was the person to 
move the rejection of this Bill. 1 think it 
is of the greatest importance that a ques- 
tion such as this should be lifted out of 
the region of party politics ; and, in my 
opinion the noble Earl has done good ser- 
vice in drawing the attention of the coun- 


‘try to the importance of discussing this 


question quite independently of such party 
considerations, The noble Earl opposite 
me (Earl Granville) referred to some words 
which fell from me on a former occasion, 
and which I regret that he misunderstood 
as insinuating improper motives on the 
part of the originator of this Bill ‘“ else- 
where.’’ Far be it from me to impute such 
motives to one for whose ability and cha- 
racter it is impossible not to entertain the 
highest admiration. What I did mean to 
say was that the circumstances under which 
this great question has been brought before 
the country have been such as to raise in 
the minds of many a feeling that it has 
been made more of a party question than 
is desirable, seeing it involves so many 
great and sacred interests. I trust that in 
discussing this question I shall approach it 
with an earnest desire to act in a spirit, 
not only of justice but, of conciliation to- 
wards those who are supposed to be op- 
pressed by the existence of the Established 
Church in Ireland. I think I may say, 
[ First Night, 
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in the name of my right rev. Brethren, 
that every concession which it is right to 
make we are quite ready to make; but we 
are not convinced that the particular 
measure which lies before us is likely to 
benefit either Ireland or the Empire. In 
the course of this debate we have heard 
very little about the Bill. Indeed, I doubt 
whether, short as it is, the Bill has been 
carefully read, except by a few persons 
here present. The Bill is a very .short 
one, but it is not so unimportant as the 
noble Earl who moved its adoption seemed 
to think. It does not appear to me to be, 
as has been said, a mere corollary of the 
Resolutions passed in the other House of 
Parliament. The noble Earl on the cross- 
Benches (Earl Grey) pointed out that, whe- 
ther intentionally or not, it is so devised 
as to kill the Irish Church by a lingering 
death. Now, it is generally declared that 
the Bill is founded upon the precedent of 
the Act of 1833. I altogether deny that 
statement. What was done in1833? At that 
time Parliament deliberately considered 
what changes should be made in the Irish 
Church, and they embodied those changes 
in an Act specifying certain sees which 
were not to be filled up, and declaring that 
the occupants of certain other sees were 
to perform all the spiritual duties of the 
lapsed bishoprics. There was no suspension 
of spiritual functions in the Irish Church. 
Everything was regularly provided for. 
But what is proposed here is that after 
August, }868—and probably for an indefi- 
nite period—there shall be no appointment 
whatever in the Irish Church; and I main- 
tain that no provision is made for carrying 
on the spiritual concerns of any diocese 
which may fall vacant in the meantime. No 
doubt I shall be told of the clause which 
in case of vacancies embodies certain pro- 
visions in the Act of 1833. But who is 
the person to act in case of a vacancy? 
Not a Bishop at all. He is the dean, the 
vicar general or the archdeacon ; and by 
the Act of 1833 he is not called upon to 
carry on the spiritual work of the diocese 
but to refer certain things to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, and do certain 
things which are in no way a carrying on 
of spiritual work in the diocese. What I 
maintain is, that, whereas the Act of 1833 
provided for the complete performance of 
spiritual duties in the diocese, the mea- 
sure now before your Lordships is so con- 
structed, whether per incuriam or from 
malice prepense, that it entirely stops, and 
that for an indefinite time, the action of 
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the Church in whatever diocese may fall 
vacant. Now, let us suppose that within 
the period specified in this Bill the diocese 
of Dublin becomes vacant. I hope that my 
most rev. Brother may preside over that 
diocese when this Bill is forgotten; but 
|if a vacancy should occur there who is to 
‘administer the spiritual affairs of that 
great Protestant community? Everything 
| will be thrown into confusion; and on 
that ground alone I should oppose the 
Bill in its present form. But this Bill is 
totally different from any other Suspensory 
Bill I ever heard of. What is a Sus- 
pensory Bill? We are told that one is to 
be laid before us with reference to Jamaica; 
and it will, no doubt, as in other Suspen- 
sory Bills, say that any person appointed 
to any office after a certain time will take 
that office subject to any pecuniary changes 
which may be hereafter made by Parlia- 
ment. So in the case of a Suspensory Bill 
proposed with regard to certain offices con- 
nected with education; but there is no ex- 
ample, so far as I know, for saying in a 
matter which concerns a great and im- 
portant body like the Irish Church that, 
whereas five-sixths of the livings, bene- 
fices and dignities in Ireland are in public 
patronage, no future appointments are to 
be made to these offices. The Bill is really 
one which in this single clause provides 
for the abolition of the Irish Church, and 
whether you mean disestablishment or dis- 
endowment is, therefore, a matter of little 
importance. Let me now refer to another 
suspension, which has not been mentioned 
in the course of the debate—namely, that 
proposed in the Bill in the case of the 
College of Maynooth. The Bill deals in a 
more kindly spirit with the interests of 
Maynooth than with those of the Estab- 
lished Church. Instead of saying that no 
man is to be appointed to any office at 
Maynooth, the Bill says—as ought to be 
said in regard to the Established Church 
—that the persons who might be ap- 
pointed should hold office subject to any 
pecuniary arrangement which might here- 
after be made by Parliament. And not 
only is that so with respect to the Roman 
Catholics but also with respect to the 
lawyers. There are certain ecclesiastical 
lawyers who must always be thought of in 
these cases. They likewise are under a 
suspensory provision ; but the way in which 
they are treated is that their pecuniary in- 
terests are to be subject to the revision 
of Parliament, but the offices are still 
to be continued and persons appointed to 
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them. This shows us that there must be | Crown. I know that a recent Act of 
some mistake somewhere as to the mode in |the Canadian Legislature enables the 


which this Bill has been drawn up, and it | Church to carry on its affairs; but I do 





confirms the impression which the noble 
Earl on the cross-Benches expressed, that 
it is a hurried piece of legislation of which 
few can tell the result if it should be 
carried. But now with regard to the general 
principle on which alone this Bill, even if 
altered and its defects removed, can be jus- 
tified—namely, that it is desirable to dis- 
establish the Irish Church—there is a 
great difficulty in knowing what is meant 
by disestablishment. But, besides that, 
it surely is not a thing to be adopted with- 
out having some plan before us. How in 
the world is a body like this House to give 
its assent to a mere name, without under- 
standing what is intended by it? What 
the noble Earl on the cross-Benches called 
on your Lordships to require was that the 
scheme should be produced; and when 
produced I am sure there is no Member of 
the right rev. Bench who will not be glad 
to give it his full consideration in the hope 
that some satisfactory solution of the very 
difficult questions connected with the Irish 
Church may be arrived at. But, my Lords, 
to disestablish and disendow the Irish 
Church does not, I confess, appear to me, 
so far as I can form any notion of the pro- 
cess, a measure which is likely to do good 
to Ireland. The noble Earl referred, to 
the case of Canada, and mentioned in 
glowing terms the great success that had 
attended the Canadian Church after it had 
undergone that process; but I do not 
know that the Canadian Church has ever 
been disestablished. According to my 
understanding of that case it was this— 
that whereas the clergy in Canada were in 
possession of certain lands, by a Bill brought 
into Parliament those lands were commuted 
for a money payment of some eighteen 
years’ purchase; and it was generally 
understood that a very good bargain had 
been made by the Canadian clergy, who 
were quite willing to accept the arrange- 
ment, and who found themselves in pretty 
nearly as comfortable a position as they 
occupied before the change. There was 
a transmutation of their lands for a large 
sum of money vested in the Church So- 
ciety, which paid them good interest for 
it. Thus far as regards the disendowment 
of the Canadian Church. Then as to its 
disestablishment. I know that the pre- 
sent Bishop of Montreal was appointed by 
the Crown; and I believe until very re- 
cently every Bishop was appointed by the 


/not know that there is not still an appeal 
from its Courts to the Privy Council at 
jhome. I do not believe anyone can say 
for certain that that power of appeal is 
destroyed in the Canadian Church. There- 
fore, this disendowment and disestablish- 
/ment of the Canadian Church is certainly 
| very unlike the position which many of 
| those who have been most anxious to press 
|forward this question—I do not say their 
| Leader—have contemplated as the future 
| position of the Irish Church. As to the 
'Church in Australia, its Bishops are still 
| appointed by the Crown, Are we to un- 
|derstand that after the Irish Church is 
| disestablished and disendowed the Crown 
is stilito go on appointing its Bishops? If 
so, I do not think the Roman Catholics will 
|find themselves to be in a very different 
position from that which they now occupy. 
| In fact, there is such a confusion of thought 
|as to the proposition that it is impossible 
|for anyone to tell what it means; and 
-your Lordships are almost asked to assent 
to a scheme without having it explained to 
you what it intends. And, my Lords, I 
} must doubt whether the Irish people are 
| really anxious for this measure, whatever 
|it may be. Where is the proof that they 
}are anxious for it? The Irish people 
|are to be considered in two aspects. I 
| suppose there is no doubt there is a large 
body of agitators in every country, and 
|that in Ireland there are more of them 
| than exist elsewhere. Those agitators in 
| Ireland are to be divided into two classes 
| —some of them are political, some eccle- 
| siastical agitators ; but the body of indus- 
| trious, honest, and moderate men who are 
|the mainstay of every country, whether 
| they be Catholics or Protestants—where is 
| the proof that they are in favour of this 
|measure? I know that a document has 
been published declaiming against the 
| Protestant Establishment; and I know 
| that when a manifesto like this is put for- 
| ward it becomes a question of honour, and 
lit is difficult for persons to desert their 
|co-religionists by refusing to put their 
|names to the document; still, I believe 
| that the great body of the moderate Roman 
| Catholics of Ireland are not in favour of 
this proposal. I believe most fully, with 
‘the noble Earl, that there are no persons 
| who benefit more by the existence of the 
| Established Church in Ireland than the 
moderate Roman Catholic body. Your 
[First Night, 
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Lordships are aware that a great change | by a desire for conciliation and for justice 
has occurred lately, not only in Ireland| —the Established Church in Ireland still 
but in the whole of Europe, with regard to| continuing, perhaps on a very modified 
the position and the sentiments of the Ro-| scale, to do its work in the same way as 
man Catholic body ; that in every country| now, but with greater facilities from 
perhaps of Europe there is a growing pro-| there being no sinecures left in the whole 
gress of the Ultramontane party—that so| Church—doing its work, I say, much in 
influential are they even in this country | the same spirit as now ; for I was glad to 
that they were able, not long since, to| hear the testimony of the noble Earl (the 
silence the Home and Foreign Review,| Earl of Clarendon) who has left the House, 
a work conducted by some of the ablest| and the high opinion he had formed during 
and most liberal Roman Catholics in| his Viceroyalty of the manner in which the 
the country. And where the Roman) clergy of Ireland did their work. He fell, 
Catholics are left entirely under the) indeed, into the common error that the 
dominion of the Ultramontane party,| Church was inefficient because it does not 
there they cease to retain their liberties. | make converts, and he talked of sending 
The existence of a power like the Estab-| over civil engineers or commissioners as 
lished Church in Ireland is by no means, more fitted for the wants of Ireland than 
unfavourable to their liberty. But, my|aclergyman. I regret that he used such 
Lords, I do not know why the feelings of | words. If the Irish parish clergyman is a 
the Protestants of Ireland are to be left} man of Christian character, known to the 
out of view in considering whether this| whole of his neighbours as a good man, a 
measure is desirable or not. Your Lord- | charitable man, looking on his Catholic and 
ships may have seen a book written by | Protestant parishioners in the same kindly 
one of the Masters in Chancery in Ireland, | spirit, my Lords, I believe that is the 
and read the testimony he bears to the| sort of person who does more in the way 
way in which the Protestants of that) of conciliation by his bounty out of the 
country form the marrow, the sinews, and, | smallness of his store, than all the civil 
indeed, the life of its industry. Is it| engineers or other agents who could be 
then to be thought that if this measure is | sent out from England to ameliorate the 
looked upon by them as a slight and an | condition of the people. I trust for the 
injury we are to pay no heed to their feel- | sake of the poor in the desolate parts of 
ings? I believe that what Ireland wants | Ireland that these, their best friends, 
is peace and quietness, and the carrying will not be removed from among them. 
forward of that admirable policy which | Remove if you please those who have 
has been going on ever since the Jate Earl | almost no parishioners, or join their pa- 
Grey was Prime Minister of this country | rishes to others; make whatever change 
—the policy of gradually bringing up toge- | you like in the dioceses—but do not say 
ther those who have hitherto beenestranged | you will disestablish, disendow, and de- 
in a combined system of education, which | stroy their Church. I believe if such 
the persons you desire to gratify are deter- | changes were made in a wise and concilia- 
mined to destroy—a combined system of | tory spirit, we should have every hope of 
education both for the poorer and the | seeing Ireland pursue that course of pros- 
upper classes. Who are the opponents of | perity which, with whatever accidental 
the national system of education in Ire- | interruptions, has now been proceeding for 
land but this Ultramontane party, who | some thirty years. If, on the other hand, 
alone seem to be satisfied with this mea- | you rashly destroy an ancient institution 
sure? Who are the great enemies of the without any reason assigned, except that 
Queen’s Colleges, and of the combined sys- | you wish to establish religious equality, 
tem of education in them, but that very | which is perfectly impossible in dealing 
party? So that those measures which | with the Roman Catholic Church, you are 
seem to me the best remedial measures for | likely to produce far more harm than good. 
Ireland will be inevitably stopped by the | As to religious equality, there can be no 
triumph of that party. As to the future of | equality between a disendowed Protestant 
Ireland, my hope for it is that Parliament, | body anda powerful Roman Catholic body 
calmly considering all the difficulties of | with a foreign Prince at its head, who has 
the case, hearing the Report of the Com- | the power of conferring titles of honour, 
missioners, which is likely to be laid be- | and placing the chief dignitaries of his . 
fore us in the course of the next month, | Church in a position which no clergyman 








should make such changes as are dictated | of a disendowed Protestant Church can 
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possibly assume. It is vain therefore to 
say that you are simply going to remove 
the Established Church and bring about 
religious equality. What you are going 
to do if you do not take care is this—to 
hand over Ireland altogether to the Roman 
Catholic Church, leaving the Protestant 
Church to do its work as best it can, 
principally supported by contributions from 
societies in England. In the course of 
a short time in three-fourths of Ireland 
the Protestant religion, I do not say will 
disappear for it will not do that, but it 
will be maintained by great effort ; where- 
as you will have the rival and dominant 
Church in the most exaggerated form of 
its doctrines, most difficult for you to ma- 
nage, always working on to the further 
questions of the land and of the repeal of 
the Union. 


On the Motion of Lord Lyrrettor, 
Further debate adjourned till Zo-mor- 
row. 


Metropolis—New 


House adjourned at half past Twelve 
o’clock, a.M., till half past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 25, 1868. 


MINUTES.) — New Memuer Sworn — William 
Unwin Heygate, esquire, for Stamford. 

Surpty—considered in Committee—Civm. Sxr- 
vice Estimates—Class y. vi. 

Pusuic Brtts—Ordered—Drainage and Improve- 
ment of Lands (Ireland) Supplemental (No. 2)* ; 
Clerks of the Peace, &c., (Ireland) *. 

First Reading—Contagious Diseases Act (1866) 
Amendment * [193] ; Clerks of the Peace, &c., 
(Ireland) * [194]; Drainage and Improvement 
of Lands (Ireland) Supplemental (No. 2) * 
[195]. 

Second Reading—Railway Companies (Ireland) 
Advances * [177]; New Zealand (Legislative 
Council) * [185]; University Elections (Voting 
Papers)* [187]; Consular Marriages * [188]. 

Committee — Election Petitions and Corrupt 
Practices at Elections (re-comm.) [63] — 
R.P.; Courts of Law Fees, &c., (Scotland) * 
[158]; Renewable Leasehold Conversion (Ire- 
land) Act Extension (re-comm.) * [182]. 

Report — Registration * [167-190]; Local Go- 
vernment Supplemental (No. 3)* [121-191]; 
Curragh of Kildare * 
Law Fees, &e., (Scotland) * [158]; Renewable 
Leasehold Conversion (Ireland) Act Extension 
(re-comm.) * [182). 

Considered as amended — Eniail Amendment 
(Scotland) * [140}. 

Third Reading — Representation of the People 

(Ireland) * [71]; Petroleum Act Amendment * 

bset Railways (Ireland) Acts Amendment * 

123), and passed. 
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Courts of Justice. 


BRISTOL ELECTION.—REPORT. 

House informed, that the Committee had de- 
termined,— 

That John William Miles, esquire, is not duly 
elected a Citizen to serve in this present Parlia- 
ment for the City of Bristol. 

That the last Election for the said City is a void 
Election. 

And the said Determinations were ordered to be 
entered in the Journals of this House. 

House further informed, that the Committee 
had agreed to the following Resolutions :— 

That the said John William Miles was, by his 
Agents, guilty of bribery at the last Election for 
the City of Bristol, but such bribery was com- 
mitted without the knowledge or consent of the 
said J. W. Miles. 

That it was proved to the Committee that treat- 
ing prevailed to some extent at the said Election ; 
but it was not proved that such treating took 
= with the knowledge of the said John William 

iles. 

That the Committee have no reason to believe 
that Corrupt Practices extensively prevailed at 
the said Election, regard being had to the num- 
ber of Registered Electors for the said City of 
Bristol. 

Report to lie upon the Table. 

Minutes of Evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee to be laid before this House.—( Mr. Howes.) 


METROPOLIS—NEW COURTS OF JUS- 
TICE.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
the Judges of the Designs for the New 
Courts of Justice were unanimous in re- 
commending the design of Mr. Street as 
the best for external elevation ; and, if not, 
whether he will give the names of the 
Judges who supported the recommenda- 
tion; whether the votes of Messrs. Shaw 
and Pownall were taken on the question, 
and whether they or either of them con- 
eurrred in the decision come to; whether 
the Lord Chancellor, as Head of the Courts 
of Justice Building Committee, has not 
announced that the object of the competi- 
tion was to test generally the relative me- 
rits of the architects, so that Mr. Street’s 
design was consequently adopted as the 
best architectural composition ; and, whe- 
ther the Secretary to the Treasury will 
exhibit Mr. Street’s successful design in 
the Library, in order that the House may 
test the decision of the Judges ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he re- 
gretted that he was not in a position to 
answer the first two Questions of the bon. 
Gentleman, not being aware whether the 
Judges were unanimous, or whether the 
votes of Messrs. Shaw and Pownall, the 
professional Judges employed, were taken 
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or not. ll the information in the posses- | 
sion of the Treasury would be laid upon 
the table in a day or two. He saw no 
possible advantage in placing Mr, Street’s 
design in the Library. It had been pub- | 
licly exhibited for many weeks, if not 
months, in juxtaposition with the other 
designs for the Courts of Justice. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he wished to know, 
Whether the designs had been exhibited 
to the public at large or to privileged 
persons ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he be- | 
lieved that the public had the opportunity | 
of gaining admission to the exhibition of | 
the designs. 

Mr. BENTINCK: Would the hon. 
Gentleman take any steps to ascertain | 
whether the Judges were unanimous ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he could 
not admit that it was any part of his duty | 
to answer that Question. 

Mr. M. CHAMBERS said, he wished 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
If the intention of the Government to ap- 
point Mr. Street (whose design was ap- 
proved by the Judges for elevation only) | 
sole Architect of the New Law Courts was 
communicated to the Royal Commission, 
and whether the Royal Commission has 
expressed any opinion on the appointment ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that the 
intention to appoint Mr. Street was com- 
municated to the Royal Commission without 
delay. The Commissioners had since held | 
no meeting, and they had therefore ex- | 
pressed no opinion on the subject. 


Coolie Emigration— 


GENERAL CARRIERS’ ACT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CARTER said, he wished to ask 
the Vice President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government in 
withdrawing from the Railways’ Regula- 
tion Bill the Clauses they had inserted 
in it for amending, in certain respects, the 
General Carriers’ Act, were satisfied that 
the provisions of that Act, passed nearly 
forty years since, are suitable to the re- 
quirements of the present day; or whether | 
the Government still remain of opinion 
that the Carriers’ Act requires amendment, | 
and ought to be revised by Parliament? | 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, in reply, | 
that the Board of Trade had given great | 
consideration to the question, and had come | 
to the conclusion that the Carriers Aet, | 


passed in 1830, was unsuited to the exist- 


ing state of things, especially in regard to 


Mr. Sclater-Booth 
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| that the negotiations between 
| jesty’s Government and that of the United 
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railways ; but, nevertheless, their experi- 
ence had shown that the points in which 
the Act required to be amended were so 
much disputed, that any attempt at legis. 
lation without previous inquiry seemed to 
be quite hopeless. It was very evident 
that such an inquiry could not take place 
during the present Session ; but he hoped 
that a Select Committee would be ap- 
pointed early in the ensuing year for the 
purpose of reviewing the provisions of the 


Question. 


| Carriers’ Act, with a view to bringing 


them more into conformity with the re- 
quirements of the present day. 


UNITED STATES—POSTAL CONVEN- 
TION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAXTER said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, What is 


|the present position of the negotiations 
| between Her Majesty’s Government and 
| that of the United States on the subject 


of a new Postal Convention; and, whether 
the Government, in making uew Contracts 
for the Conveyance of the Mails, intend to 
place all the Companies on the same foot- 
ing as to terms of payment and condi- 
tions of service, carrying out the decla- 
ration of Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the 20th of March, “that the present 
arrangement was faulty, because it was 
wrong that the Companies carrying Mails 


| to America should be under different terms 
| with the Government 2 ”’ 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, in reply, 
Her Ma- 


States had been somewhat delayed by the 
state of business in Washington at the 


| time the officer from this country arrived 


there. The matter was, however, still 
pending; and during the negotiations it 
would not be desirable that he should make 
any statement on the subject. In reply 
to the second Question of the hon. Gentle- 
man, he had to state that it was the inten- 
tion of the Government in making new 
contracts for the conveyance of the Mails 
to place all the companies on the same 
footing as to terms of payment and condi- 


| tions of service. 


COOLIE EMIGRATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government is taking any steps, in con- 
junction with France and other civilized 
Powers, to induce the Portuguese Govern- 
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ment to stop the Slave Trade carried on 
between Macao and Cuba and Peru, under 
the name of Coolie Emigration ? 


Army— Case of 
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| clause, he would undertake to watch its 
| operation closely, and to give the subject 
| his best consideration. 


Lorv STANLEY: Sir, the abuses at- | 


tending on the practice of Coolie emigra- | 


tion from Macao are grave and notorious. 
We have from time to time brought the 


matter under the notice of the Portuguese | 


Government, and we have invited Portugal 
to co-operate with France, England, and 


other Powers in endeavouring to come to| 


some satisfactory arrangement with the 


Chinese Government on the question of 


Coolie emigration generally. To that 
communication we have as yet received no 
answer from the Portuguese Government. 
With reference to the parallel drawn by 
the hon. Member between the Coolie emi- 
gration and the slave trade, I may remind 


him that in the case of the slave trade, | 
wherever it is carried on, we have the right | 


to interfere by treaty either with Portugal 
or with any other Power that may be 
concerned. In the case of the Coolie 
emigration, we have no right of inter- 


ference whatever, except that right which , 
every Government has to give such friendly | 


advice to any other Government as it 
thinks fit. But beyond that we have 
no power, 
ARMY—SUPERANNUATION ALLOW- 
_  ANCES.—QUESTION. 
Cotonen NORTH said, he wished to 
ask the Seeretary to the Treasury, Whe- 


ther his attention has been called to the | 
hardship inflicted, upon Officers of the) 


Army, Ordnance, Navy, and Marines in 
respect of Civil Services performed by 
them, by Clause 16, c. 24,4 & 5 Will. 1V., 


. . ! 
which regulates the superannuation allow- 


ances granted to those Officers; and, if 
so, will he give the subject his best consi- 
deration ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, said, 
his attention had been very recently called 
to the operation of the clause in question, 
and it was the opinion of many persons 
well-qualified to judge that that operation 
involved some hardship upon meritorious 
officers. The clause had been continually 
interpreted in one sense only, and that in- | 
terpretation could not be altered except by 
an Act of Parliament. It would be a very 
serious question to re-open the whole ques- 
tion of superannuation allowances ; and he 
was not prepared at present to bring in a| 
Bill to effect the object of his hon. and 
gallant Friend ; but, having heard of the | 
dissatisfaction which had arisen under this | 


MONEY ORDERS AND STAMPED 
RECEIPTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CARNEGIE said, in the absence 
of his hon. Friend (Mr. Miller), he wished 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, By 
_ what authority the Board of Inland Re- 
venue permits the Postmaster General to 
accept receipts for sums contained in 
Money Orders of £2 and upwards without 
payment by the recipient of the Stamp 
Duty of One Penny, in contravention of 
the Act 16 & 17 Vict., c. 59; and, whe- 
ther the same privilege would be accorded 
to a Company conducting money order 
business, and charging the public a lower 
rate for commission than is charged by the 
Post Office ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, said, 
the authority under which the Postmaster 
General was relieved from the obligation 
in question was a letter from the Treasury 
of the 20th of October, 1853. The whole 
subject was fully considered then, and it 
was decided there was no ground whatever 
for requiring the use of stamped receipts. 
|A company conducting a money order 
business would not be at all in the same 
| position as the Postmaster General ; and 
it must be remembered that a minimum 
commission 6f 3d. was paid upon a Post 
Office money order, and this paid the 
Stamp Duty and left yet a large margin 
for commission, 


ARMY—CASE OF CAPTAIN BROOKE. 
QUESTION. 


Captain ARCHDALL said, that no one 
deprecated more than he did the putting 
of Questions in that House on questions 
that had come before the Horse Guards ; 
but he must beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War, If he can state to the 
House, whether, in the opinion of his Royal 
Highness the Commander-in- Chief, any re- 
flection rests upon Captain Brooke’s honour, 
as an officer and gentleman, in consequence 
of the dispute which has taken place 
between him and Captain Peel (late of 
llth Hussars), and his subsequent arrest 
and reprimand? He wished further to 
ask, Whether the right hon. Gentleman 
can state for what Captain Brooke was 
reprimanded ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: I think, 
Sir, the House, and I think my hon. and 
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gallant Friend behind me, will feel that 
this Question is put in an unusual form. 


I cannot refrain from saying I observe | 


with some regret the great frequency with 
which military questions of this kind are 
made the subject of Questions and Motions 
in this House; because I cannot help fear- 
ing that the tendency of that great fre- 
quency is to impair and endanger military 
discipline. The dispute which arose be- 
tween Captain Brooke and Captain Peel 
had relation entirely to a question of a/| 
private nature. The consequence of that 
dispute was, that Captain Brooke was led 
to use language of such great impropriety 
that when the subject was brought before 
the Commander-in-Chief his Royal High- | 
ness thought it necessary to make it the 
subject of a reprimand. I may add that, 
with a knowledge of the circumstances, I 


do not think that his Royal Highness | 


could have taken a milder course than he 
did take, and further than that I do not 
think I am called upon to go. 


CUSTOMS—EXAMINING OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BUTLER said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether | 


the Petition presented to the Lords of the | 
Treasury by the Acting Examining Officers | 


in Her Majesty’s Customs, praying to be 
heard before the Committee of Inquiry, 
will be granted ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, said, 


he was unable to answer the Question of | 


the hon. Member precisely, and could only 
say generally that the petition had been 
received and considered, and would again 
come under consideration in due course. 
Iie could not say that as yet any decision 


had been come to respecting it, nor could | 


he say that the Commission would be able 
to examine the officers personally ; but the 
subject at all events was under considera- 
tion. 


THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF SERVIA. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether there is a 
cordial understanding between the Protect- 
ing Powers and the Porte that the Na- 
tional Assembly of Servia should be left at 
perfect liberty, on the occasion of the pre- 


sent catastrophe, to take such measures | 
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| vernment as may appear to be in accord- 
| ance with the wishes of the people? 

Lorpv STANLEY: Sir, I think the 
best Answer I can give the hon. Member 
jis, that it is not the intention of Her Ma- 
_jesty’s Government to attempt to influence 

in any way the Servian Government or 
the Servian people in the choice of a Prince, 
so long, of course, as they observe those 
| international obligations into which they 
|have entered; and there is every reason 
to believe that they intend to do so. I 
have every reason to suppose, so far as | 
}ean judge from anything that has yet 
reached me, that a similar decision will be 
‘come to and a similar course pursued by 
the other great Powers. 


|RULE OF ROAD AT SEA.—QUESTION, 


on HOLLAND said, he wished to 

the Vice President of the Board of 
Trade When the Papers having reference 
o the “Rule of Road at Sea,’’ and laid 
-_ the Table in December last (but the 
issue of which has been delayed in conse- 
quence of some important Correspondence 
|with the French Government on the sub- 
ject), will be placed in the hands of Mem- 
| bers ? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE: Sir, the reply 
of the French Government has been re- 
cently received, expressing entire concur- 
/rence in the memoranda and diagrams 
| proposed by the Board of Trade in refer- 
ence to the ‘‘ Rule of the Road at Sea.” 
The Papers are now in the priater’s hands, 
}aud I hope may be ready for distribution 
‘by the end of next week. 


' VALUATION (IRELAND).—QUESTION. 


Tue 0’DONOGHUE said, he would beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
If the Government, having regard to their 
| declaration that it is their intention to in- 

troduce a Bill for the general valuation of 
Ireland next year, have instructed the 
Revenue Department not to enforce an 
arbitrary rule for fixing the charge for 
licences in Ireland, based on an admit- 
tedly unequal valuation ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said,in reply, that he was not aware 
of any formal undertaking of the Govern- 
ment to introduce a Bill next year. He 
had stated that he thought it desirable 
one should be introduced in due course, 
but he was not aware that he gave any 


for providing for the succession to the Go-/| distinct promise. No instructions had been 


Sir John Pakington 
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sent to the Revenue Department in accord- jhon. Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
ance with the suggestion of the hon. Gen- | which recommended that a new improve- 
tleman, nor were any instructions of that | ment rate should be coupled wiih the con- 
nature required; because, as he had for- |tinuance of the Coal duties. The late 
merly stated in answer to a Question, per- | Government were considering the proposal 
sons who complained had a remedy in | when the change of government occurred; 
their own hands. They were able to go to | the Session was.then so far advanced that 
the Office and demand a re-valuation ; and | the present Govornment could not take the 
if they did so and proved that they had /opinion of Parliament upon the financial 
aid too high a duty the excess would be | part of the question, and they were, there- 
returned to them. fore, obliged to drop the Bill. This year 
/a Select Committee, to which the Bill for 

4 | widening Park Lane was referred, rejected 
SCOTLAND—JUDICIAL SYSTEM. | it, and recommended that Hamilton Place 
QUESTION, should be opened, and that the houses 


Mr. BAXTER said, he wished to ask |" its east side should be pulled down, 
the Lord Advocate, If the Royal Com-| in order to enable a roadway of sufficient 
mission about to be issued regarding the | width to be made, What course the Me- 
Judicial System of Scotland is to be a/‘ropolitan Board of Works would be pre- 
full and searching inquiry into the consti- | pared to take in consequence of that re- 
tution, relative position, practice, and pro- | Commendation of the Select Committee he 


cedure of all the Civil Courts Superior and | could not say ; but it would, he thought, be 
Inferior ; and, if, in his opinion, the pass- | their duty to take the matter into their con- 


ing of the Court of Session Bill now before ) sideration. ies ba 

the House will tend to delay legislative) Sir WILLIAM GALLWEY said, he 
action on the Report of that Commis- | wished to ask the First Commissioner of 
sion ? | Works, although he had not given Notice 


Tut LORD ADVOCATE, in reply, (of the Question, Whether, in any altera- 
said, that a Royal Commission was to be tions that may be made, they will be so 
issued for the purpose of instituting an in- | contrived as to avoid taking down half of 
quiry into the entire judicial system of | Hamilton Place? He would suggest that 
Scoiland; and he could also state that | #" improvement might be made by remov- 
the passing of the Court of Session Bill | ing 4 house and stables in Piccadilly, and 


would not tend to delay the Report of the |’""ing a new Street in a straight line 
Commission. 7 |from Piccadilly into Park Lane at Stan- 


ee oe SOHN MAX ERS said, th 
Lorp JOH YN said, the hon. 
METROPOLI—PARK LANE. Baronet has not given me Notice of his 
QUESTIONS. Question ; but, so far at least as regards a 
Mr. GODDARD said, he wished to ask | part of it, I should imagine that it ought 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whe- | to be directed to one of the representatives 
ther there is any probability of the long- | of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
pending arrangements with reference to | 
improving the approaches to Park Lane | SUPPLY. 
from Piccadilly being shortly carried out,/ O+dJor for Committee read. 


and which the large and increasing traffic | Moti a d Questi a 
through that narrow thoroughfare, as well | ,, The ag “eo x a _ abe. oe ‘ 
as the improvements already effected in| oy —— a oe oo 
> upper portions of it, renders so very | ~)™" 

esirable on behalf of the public interests ? . 

Lon JOHN MANNERS said, he must| TH® PEEL STATUE—RESOLUTION. 

refer the hon. Member to what happened| Lorp ELCHO said, he rose to make a 
two years ago, when the Metropolitan | Motion which had stood in his name for a 
Board of Works promoted a Bill, for | long time. When Parliament met last 
opening Hamilton Place, which was re-| February, the first thing that greeted hon. 
ferred to a Committee, by whom it was; Members on their way to the House was a 
rejected, and a year ago when another) strange apparition in a dirty sheet, stand. 
Bill on the subject and two other Metropo-| ing close to the railings by the carriage 
litan Improvement Bills were referred to a| entrance in New Palace Yard. That ap- 
Select Committee, presided over by the/ parition they ascertained upon inquiry to 
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be the Peel Statue, and he ventured to |our public statues, which were of such a 
give Notice—for a great many persons character, and the sites for which were s0 
thought the site which had been selected | ill-chosen as to render them a disgrace 


for the statue a very bad one—that he would | rather than an ornament to the metropolis,’ 


bring the matter before the House. The | When Lord Llanover was in Office, a pro. 
statue seemed to have been frightened by | position had been made to change the 


that Notice, for it one night suddenly dis- 
appeared, and remained away for some 
time. After the lapse of a fortnight, 
however, it came back again covered as 
before in a sheet, which was subsequently 
rémoved, and it now stood open to the 
publie view, he could not say an object of 
beauty. The whole subject of the erection 
of statues throughout the country was one 
which, in his opinion, was well worthy of 
consideration. How were statues generally 
gotup? Some distinguished Member of 
Parliament died, or retired from public life, 
and his friends and admirers deemed him to 
be sufficiently distinguished to have a statue 
of him ereeted. They formed a committee, 
collected subscriptions, and selected an 
artist to carry out that object, and, of 
course, the size of the statue depended 
very much on the amount of the subscrip- 
tions. The statue completed, they endea- 


| pedestal of the statue of Charles I., which 
|he thought was the best thing of the kind 
jin the metropolis. This want of system 
with regard to statues extended to other 
matters. Was there any control, for in- 
stance, over the construction of railways 
passing through the metropolis, and as to 
the nature of the viaducts crossing the 
streets and river? Cardinal Wiseman gave 
an interesting lecture some time before his 
death on this subject, and he drew an ana- 
logy between the way in which ancient 
Rome dealt with aqueducts, and the manner 
in which railways were allowed to be made 
jin modern London. Cardinal Wiseman 
observed that if the acqueducts went near 
)} any ancient building, the Romans endea- 
voured to incorporate that building harmo- 

niously with the new work. The little 
| temple of Vesta was preserved, though 
| threatened by three viaducts—while rail- 








voured to procure the best site in the| ways cut ruthlessly through any building, 
metropolis in which to place it; and the | however beautiful. When the Commission 
whole proceeding was conducted in the|in reference to the Royal Academy was 
absence of all system laid down by the | moved, he ventured to suggest that in a 
Government or any other authority. Some | reformed Royal Academy, by the addition 





years ago, for instance, there was in Tra- 
falgar Square a statue of Dr. Jenner, 


which public opinion declared not to be | 


well-matched with other statues in its vici- 
nity, and it was, in consequence, removed 
to Kensington Gardens. Agair, there were 
the statues of Sir Charles Napier and Sir 
Henry Havelock, the former of which, 
persons competent to judge, very generally 
disapproved ; while in the neighbourhood of 
the United Service Club the admirers of 
Lord Clyde erected a statue, which repre- 
sented that distinguished soldier standing 
on a sort of capstan with an impossible 
Victory, and a still more impossible lion by 
his side, and in its vicinity another statue 
with which it in no way matched. Again, 
there was the statue erected to the Duke 


|of the element of lay honorary members, 
|a sort of council of advice in these matters 
for the First Commissioner of Works 
| might be obtained. The idea found favour 

with the Commission; buat the Royal Aca- 
demy had not been reformed in that sense, 
| though the Professor of Architecture sug- 
| gested that a Committee on public statues 
j and works should be established. In order 
ito avoid the great mistakes which were 
| made, it was desirable to have some control 
| not in opposition to, but as an aid to, the 
| First Commissioner of Works, somewhat 
| analogous, in fact, to that which the Couneil 
| of India exercised over his right hon. Friend 
'the Secretary of State for India. The 
| Americans were said to build ships by the 
jmile, and to cut them off as they were 


of Wellington at Hyde Park Corner, than | wanted, and it appeared to him that Peel’s 
which he knew of nothing more monstrous, | statue was made on the same principle. 
and which he had ventured to call the | He was told that a regular system of ma- 


; : 
| nufacturing public statues had grown up 


When a man died, and 
his admirers desired to erect a statue to 
him, a sculptor got notes of his dress, and 
then clothed a lay figure in habiliments 
similar to those worn by the deceased, the 
lay figure being stuffed or not to suit the 


apotheosis of bad art in this country. Since 


he had seen the Peel Statue, however, he! in this country. 


felt disposed to admit that there might be | 
something even worse. But that which he 
rose chiefly to impress upon the House was 
the absolute want of system which pre- 
vailed in this country in connection with | 


Lord Elcho ' 
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appearance of the person to be represented. 
A cast of the whole was then taken, and 
a head was then modelled and put on the 
old clothes. No one could maintain that 
Peel’s statue was an ornament to the 
metropolis ; and who it was that placed it 
in its present position, or what was now to 
be done with it, he could not pretend to say. 
It had been suggested that it should be 
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tion, observe that due care would have to 
be taken for the infusion of new blood, and 
the gradual change of its personnel, other- 
wise it would beeome a focus of jobbery 
and prejudice, while it would only conduce 
to the stereotyping for long epochs of some 
passing phase of art, if the Councillors 
who had been named at the mature ages of 
forty or fifty years were to hang on as 


buried, and another suggestion was that it | effete septuagenarians. But there was a 
should be put under the ‘ Buxton extin- | further reform equally needed, which he 
guisher,”” which was close by. He was a had already advocated, and which he would 
subscriber to the statue, though he had | continue to urge until he had won for it 
never been consulted about it; and he would | the attention which it deserved. The 
venture to suggest that it should be put | Science and Art Department must be sepa- 
into the smelting pot, and that another and | rated from the Department of Elementary 
different statue should be cast, and then | Education with which it is now so ill-mated, 
they might hope to have a better statue of jand must be combined with the cognate 
Sir Robert Peel. The question of a statue }) Commissionership of Works, and then the 
to Cromwell had been raised, but it would |new office of Works, Science, and Art 











be a mercy for Cromwell to be without one | 
if it were to be of the kind in question. | 
As regarded the statues in Westminster 
Hall, he thought it would be much better 
without them. He had thought of asking 
for a Return of the statues outside the 
building in which they were assembled, for | 
they were so numerous that it was almost | 
impossible to identify them. He hoped | 
the House would remove from the precincts | 
of Parliament this disgraceful statue of | 
that great man, Sir Robert Peel, and he | 
concluded by moving “* That, in the opinion 
of this House, the Peel Statue ought to, 
be removed from its present site in New | 
Palace Yard.” 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE seconded 
the Motion of his noble Friend with great | 
pleasure, and for three reasons. The first | 
was because it led up the general question 
of a more efficient Ministry of Arts. The 
second was his regard for the memory of | 
the amiable and accomplished artist, so 
lately dead, who had unfortunately pro- 
duced this statue. The third reason was 
his veneration for the great name of Peel, 
which was exposed to perpetual ridicule in 
connection with that unhappy effigy. Ile 
did not believe that it was possible to find 
greater general lack of art, or more over- | 
powering mediocrity and heaviness than 
in that figure, stuck up in the corner of | 
Palace Yard, as if it were an Inspector of 
Police taking the numbers of the cabs and 
seeing that the Members were not run) 
over. He agreed with his noble Friend | 
that it might be a desirable experiment to 
strengthen the hands of the Architectural | 
Department by a Consultative Council; but 
at the same time he must, by way of on | 





should be raised to the position of a first- 
class Ministry, whose tenant should be 
eapable of sitting in the House of Lords. 
The last consideration was very important ; 
for the other House is a body which has 
leisure to attend to such questions, and 
yet perpetually finds itself pulled up from 
never having within itself any Official 
charged with this responsibility. There 
would then be an Under Secretary, who 
would probably belong to the House of 
which the - Minister himself was not a 


| Member ; so that both Lords and Commons 


would possess a Member of the Govern- 
ment charged with the official care of ques- 


| tions which were every day increasing in 


importance. In this case the Metropolitan 
Board might also be relieved of somewhat 
of its overgrown power, and the Imperial 
Government resume, as it ought to do, its 
general supervision of the improvement of 
the Imperial capital. In conclusion, he 
was surprised that his noble Friend had 
not pointed his case with a reference to 
Leicester Square, out of which the Court 
of Exchequer had a few days before ousted 
the Metropolitan Board, by a decision 
which affirmed that the garden, with its 
wooden-legged statue and all the accumu- 
lated abominations was private property. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the Peel Statuo 
ought to be removed from its present site in New 
Palace Yard,”—{ Lord Elcho,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. CARDWELL said, he was not one 
of those who pretended to any particular 
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understanding of matters of art, and there- 
fore his few words would be directed to the 
facts of the case and to the arguments of 
his noble Friend (Lord Eleho). The way 
in which the statue originated was this— 
when Sir Robert Peel died his friends na- 


turally met and subscribed to pay him that | 
tribute of respect which no man ever better | 
deserved, and a Committee was appointed | 


to carry into effect the wishes of the sub- 
scribers. 
hon. Friend the present Chancellor of the 


Duchy of Lancaster (Colonel Wilson Patten) | 
The other | 


was now the only survivor. 
members were the Earl of Aberdeen, 
Lord Hardinge, Lord Canning, Sir James 
Graham, Mr. Sidney Herbert, and Lord 
Ashburton. THe (Mr. Cardwell) had the 
honour to be the honorary secretary. The 
Committee unanimously selected Baron 
Marochetti as the sculptor; his model was 
publicly exhibited at the Crystal Palace, 
and he made a statue in conformity with 


it; but when it was completed it was the | 
opinion of Sir Charles Barry that it was | 


tov large to be placed in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, which was the only suitable locality. 
Baron Marochetti most handsomely offered 
at his own expense, to make a new statue, 


and accordingly executed the one which | 


was now in Palace Yard; but he did not 
live to see it placed on the site first selected, 
though he approved of the site. The Com- 
mittee asked the late Commissioner of 
Works to give them a site, and he gave 
them the one on which the statue was 
first erected with the sanction of Baron 
Marochetti. When, however the railings, 
the pillars and lamps were erected, the 
Committee were of opinion that the site 
was not a suitable one. The present 
Committee, consisting of the Duke of 
Buccleuch, Lord Stanhope, Lord Hardinge, 
Mr, Gladstone, and the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster consulted Mr. Barry 
as to the most suitable site, and he se- 
lected the one on which the statue now 
stood, and the Chief Commissioner very 
handsomely gave it to the Committee. The 
argument was that there should be some 
control in these matters ; but would they 
have more responsibility by having a Mi- 
nister in that House or by having some 
Council such as that which had been sug- 
gested by his noble Friend? If they were 
to have such a Council they would have a 
number of amateurs who would give very 
good or very bad opinions; and no doubt 


everybody would object to what everybody | 


Mr. Cardwell 
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else had done, but there would be no re- 
sponsible authority. 

Lorp ELCHO explained that he did not 
'wish to alter the responsibility ; he only 
wished that the Head of the Department 
| should have a Council. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he thought 
that a Minister who chose his own ad- 
visers was much more responsible than one 
who had a Council sitting by him with a 
sort of quasi authority, and whose own 
authority was only partial, imperfect, and 
undefined. He thought that the best 
course was to leave the matter in the 
hands of the responsible Minister, and not 
to establish an amateur committee to ad- 
vise him. 
| Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE agreed as 
' to the miserable system on which art mat- 
| ters were managed in the metropolis be- 
tween the Metropolitan Board of Works on 
one hand and the Government Office of 
Works on the other. The statement of 
the First Commissioner of Works showed 
that there was no sympathy between the 
two Departments, and consequently no 
great work was carried on properly, while, 
at the same time, the expenditure incurred 
was enormous, According to the Report 
on Public Buildings they were about to 
spend £4,000,000; and surely a system of 
| management ought to be adopted which 
would be satisfactory to the House of Com- 
mons and the country. Let them look for 
a moment at the ornaments round that 
House—they were perfectly absurd. Mr. 
Ruskin had written a book called Zhe 
Seven Lamps of Architecture, but in 
| that neighbourhood they had seventy lamps 
| of architecture, and the whole plan which 
| had been adopted was very different from 
that of Sir Charles Barry. But he would 
| not make any lengthened remarks on the 
| subject now, as he had given Notice that 
| he should in the course of next week call 
| attention to a Report which had been laid 
| on the table in reference to the Publie De- 
| partments. [He would then take the op- 
| portunity of going into the whole question. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that he would 
confine himself to the matter before the 
House. He quite agreed with what had 
been said by his noble Friend (Lord Elcho); 
but when, some time ago, in Committee of 
Supply, he made a few remarks on the 
Peel Statue, he was quite ignorant that 
Baron Marochetti was the sculptor. Having 
been on terms of intimacy with the Baron, 
and being acquainted with his good quali- 
ties, both social and artistic, it was with 


| 
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very great pain that he felt called upon to 
protest against the statue. This was a 
question of even more importance than 
the memory of the sculptor. The statue 
was, in his opinion, entirely unworthy of 
the site it occupied and of the person to 
whom it had been put up. It was ill-formed 
and clumsy, and possessed no artistic qua- 
lities whatever. He thought that the site 
first chosen was not a bad one; but then 
the architect put up railings and lamps 
and detroyed the effect of the statue, and 
thus the statue was made to be subordinate 
to the lamps and the iron railings. As to 
the new site, everyone would admit that 
they should not place a statue upon sloping 
ground, which gave the impression that the 
whole thing was sliding down. He did 
not agree that a Council was necessary for 
matters of this kind. The sculptor should 
know the site upon which his work was to 
be placed, so that he might study it with 
the view of producing a good effect. The 
statue of Lord Clyde was first placed be- 
hind the parade ground; but the position 
was so absurd that the Chief Commissioner 
was obliged to remove it to its present 
site. He begged to suggest the desira- 
bility of laying down a rule that, pre- 
viously to the erection of any statue, a 
model both of the sculpture and pedestal 
should be placed on the site which it was 
intended to occupy, so that the opinions 
and criticisms of the public might be ob- 
tained before a final determination was 
arrived at. The French were about to 
build another great triumphal arch, and 
they had gone to the expense of many 
thousands of pounds in erecting a com- 
plete model of the edifice, and it having 
been fully criticized, they could now go to 
work with some knowledge as to what they 
were going to do. He trusted the statue 
would be removed. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he wished to 
observe that his noble Friend (Lord Elcho) 
had omitted to state that the Wellington 
Statue at Hyde Park Corner had been 
placed there in direct defiance of a vote of 
the House of Commons. What took place 
was this: the Statue Committee obtained 
the consent of the Crown to place the 
statue upon the arch; but an address was 
voted to the Crown that it should not be 
placed there. The Committee, however, 
waited upon Earl Russell, then First Mi- 
nister, and said that their object was to 
place the statue on the arch so that the 
public might have an opportunity of seeing 
how it would look, and they pledged them- 
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selves to remove it if it did not meet with 
general approbation. The First Minister 
assented to the arrangement, and, having 
got the statue there, the Committee 
said the House of Commons or the Go- 
vernment might themselves move it if 
they thought fit. He quite agreed that 
there should be some responsible authority 
in reference to the erection of statues in 
the metropolis. 

Mr. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT thought 
the Peel Statue ought to be removed, and 
that it was a disgrace to the memory of 
his late Friend Baron Marochetti. In his 
opinion it would be well if the noble Lord 
the First Commissioner of Works would 
also remove all the statues from West- 
minster Hall, instead of adding to their 
number. He hoped that whatever experi- 
ments might in future be made, Westmin- 
ster Hall would be held sacred. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he 
thought his hon. Friend who had just sat 
down forgot that a short time ago the 
hon. Member for Nottingham (Mr. Osborne) 
brought forward the question of the statues 
in Westminster Hall, and the House de- 
cided by an overwhelming majority that 
the statues should remain there. The 
noble Lord the Member for Haddington- 
shire (Lord Elcho) had suggested that in 
matters relating to public edifices and 
works of art the First Commissioner of 
Works should be assisted by a Council 
similar to the Council of India, which he 
would remind the House consisted of a 
number of gentlemen who were well paid, 
and who were debarred from sitting in that 
House. Probably, however, his noble Friend 
would wish that the members of his pro- 
posed Council should sit in the House ; but 
the only result of that would be that their 
deliberations would be adjourned from the 
office to the House of Commons. Not many 
years ago the office he now held was as- 
sociated with the Presidency of the Board 
of Health, and assisted by that kind of 
council which some were now anxious to 
associate with the First Commissioner of 
Works. The result was that when he suc- 
ceeded to Office in 1852 he found a com- 
plete dead-lock. His predecessor, the Duke 
of Somerset, had taken measures to ex- 
clude every member of the Board of Health 
from his own office, so that no personal 
communication could occur between the 
President and the Board of Health. The 
House found it necessary to revolutionize 
that Department, and the Board of Health 
was now placed upon a more sensible foot- 
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ing. If a Council of the nature now pro- 
posed were established the result would 
probably be very much the same. Then, 
as to advice on esthetic subjects given 
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by such a body, the House would re- | 


collect what happened on the subject of 
railway bridges. There was one to be 
taken across the Thames at Battersea 
Park, near the Suspension Bridge. Many 


leaders in the world of art—gentlemen | 
who would, probably, form the council to | 


assist the First Commissioner of Works 
—took the alarm and remonstrated against 
this monstrous proposal. 


zesthetic remonstrances, and the bridge was 
built. 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Cam- 
bridge University (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
and the hon. Member for Honiton (Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane) he would remark that 
one of the wisest things the Legislature 
ever did was to release the Metropolitan | 
Board from all ties to the office of Works, 
and if they now attempted to make the 


Metropolitan Board, whose revenues were | 


provided by taxation upon the people of 
the metropolis, subservient to the Commis- 
sioner of Works, or any other Government 
office, there would be no end to the con- 
fusion and complaint that would ensue, 
and no metropolitan improvement would 
ever be carried out. When it was argued 
that there ought to be some strong Go- 


vernment authority to overbear the local | 


authority in such cases as the delay in 
widening Park Lane, he would remind the | 
House that such interposition would be at 


variance with the first principles of con- | 


stitutional government, and that if a de- 


spotic authority were established it could | 


only be by means of funds taken from the 
expenditure of the country. Unless the 
House were prepared to place the cost of 
metropolitan improvements on the Votes of 
that House, it would be unfair to overbear 
the free decisions of the local bodies. With 
regard to the removal of the Peel Statue 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oxford (Mr. Cardwell) had stated so clearly 
and succinetly the facts of the case that 
he was willing to leave the matter in the 
hands of the House. The noble Lord had 
not said what he would do with the statue. 
[Lord Excno: Melt it,} The noble Lord 
was a subscriber to the fund, and he might 
make this or any other communication to 
the right hon. Member for Oxford. As to 
the removal of statues in general, he could 
not defend, nor was it any business of his 


Lord John Manners 
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They presented | 
a protest, but no attention was paid to their | 


With respect to the suggestions of | 
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|to defend, many of the statues in the me- 
| tropolis ; but after the public faith had 
been pledged to the original subscribers a 
very strong case ought to be made out be- 
fore the House could sanction such a vio- 
{lation of public faith and induce people to 
| think in the future that Parliament might 
/turn round and order the removal of a 
'statue without finding any fresh site. He 
|thought that the House would do well to 
accede to the views of the right hon. Gen- 
|tleman (Mr. Cardwell) and reject the pro- 
position of the noble Lord. 

Mr. OSBORNE said, he was not sure 
what the precise view of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the city of 
| Oxford (Mr. Cardwell) was. According to 
| what he (Mr. Osborne) heard him say on 
the subject he was honorary secretary to 
;a committee that had all expired. The 
| right hon. Gentleman had said nothing for 
ithe statue, but that it was the work of 
Baron Marochetti. A most extraordinary 
| speech had been made in reply to the Mo- 
| tion by the noble Lord the First Commis- 
sioner of Works. As he (Mr. Osborne) 
‘understood that speech the noble Lord’s 
jadvice to the House was, not to let well 
alone, but to let ill alone. The noble Lord 
wag desirous to let the horrible abomina- 
tion remain where it was. He (Mr. Osborne) 
jadjured the House in the name of the 
greatest Member of Parliament of our time 
'to remove what might have been executed 
by a ‘* stonemason ”” in the New Road, but 
| what no one would ever suppose to have 
'been the work of Baron Marochetti. If 
| they had any respect for the memory of 
|Sir Robert Peel they could not allow that 
| dreadful effigy of the great and good man 
| to stand in the place it now occupied. He 
was not going to enter into the question of 
the appointment of a Council of Taste or 
Art. For himself he abhorred all such 
jeouncils for what they produced realized 
ithe ‘ Groves of Blarney” — 

“With Pluto and Venus, and bold Nicodemus 

All standing naked in the open air.” 

He would appeal to the hon. Member for 
Peterborough (Mr. Hankey), who had 
taken such an interest in and endowed 
those precious statues in Westminster Hall, 
and whom he might call the leader of art 
'in that House, to support his noble Friend 
‘(Lord Elcho) in bringing about the re- 
moval of this statue. He had known Baron 
Marochetti privately, and he had a high 
opinion of his abilities; but it was evident 
that when he executed this statue he was- 
in his decadence as a sculptor, If the 
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House of Commons was insensible to art— | will obtain, by purchase or otherwise, the 
as he believed nine-tenths of the Members | materials of the Tower of St. Mary Somer- 
were—let them at least be sensible of what | set Church, Upper Thames Street, now 
was due to the memory of a great states- | advertised for sale by tender, with a view 
man. Of this statue he said, in the words | to the re-erection of the Tower in some 
used by a right hon. Gentleman on another | fitting locality ? He wished to know whe- 
subject, Pull it down, and let it cumber | ther the Government would follow the pre- 
the ground no longer. 'eedent they had themselves so well set in 
Mr. GREGORY asked whether they | the case of the screen of Burlington House? 
were to allow such a caricature of the | The value of the materials of the Tower 
lineaments of Sir Robert Peel to stand for | Was, he believed, very small, while the cost 
all future generations because it was erected | of their re-erection in some other locality 
by private subseription, and because the | would not, he was informed, be more than 
Government could not answer the question | £800 or £1,000. He hoped, therefore, 
as to what was to be done with it? He that the Government would take steps to 
would say let the noble Lord hand it back | secure that a work which was designed 
to the subscribers. It was not their fault, | underthe superintendence of Sir Christopher 
but their misfortune that it was a bad | Wren would not be altogether lost to the 
statue. At the latter part of his life Baron | country. He should also like to know whe- 
Marochetti’s works were inferior to his|ther it might not be possible to re-erect 
earlier productions. If the First Commis-| the Tower in the burial-ground near its 
sioner of Works would not give way, he | present site, or some other spot near its 
trusted that the House would divide. But | present locality ? 
he hoped that the Government would not Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, that 





make it a political question and whip up 
their followers in a matter of this kind. 
He hoped the noble Lord (Lord John 
Manners) would defer to the manifest wish 
of the House and consent to the removal 
of an eyesore. 

Mr. J. HARDY said, he held that no 
statue ought to be erected until a model 
of the same size had been put up, so that 
a judgment might be formed as to the effect 
of it. The Peel Statue was most objec- 
tionably placed upon a slope, a position 
which no statue ought to occupy. He 
would suggest its removal to a place where 
it could not be seen. 

Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 71; Noes 
182: Majority 111. 

Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and | 


agreed to. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this 
House, the Peel Statue ought to be re- 
moved from its present site in New Palace 
Yard. 


METROPOLIS — ST. MARY SOMERSET, 
UPPER THAMES STREET. 


QUESTION. 


Mn. BENTINCK said, he rose to asf 
Her Majesty’s Government, Whether they 





after the decision just arrived at by the 
| House the Government would be careful 
| in accepting works of art even as a gift. 
The cost of what was suggested by the 
| hon. Member would be fully £1,500, and 
| he did not think the Government would be 
| justified in proposing to the House a Vote 
| for the erection of the Tower at some fu- 
| ture time on some site now unknown. The 
case of Burlington House stood in a dif- 
ferent position to that then before the 
| House, for Burlington House was Govern- 
ment property, and could be dealt with by 
‘them. If the Tower could be retained in 
jits present locality that might be a very 
desirable arrangement; but the question 
/was one which should be settled between 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and the 
| City authorities. 


| MR. DISRAELI’S SPEECH AT MERCHANT 
| TAYLORS’ HALL,—QUESTION. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF, in rising to 
put a Question to the Prime Minister in 
reference to some passages in his speech 
last week, at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, said, 
the right hon. Gentleman was reported to 


|have used on that occasion the following 


words :— 

“ When we acceded to Office the name of Eng- 
land was a name of suspicion and distrust in 
every foreign Court and Cabinet. There was no 
possibility of that cordial action with any of the 
great Powers which is the only security for peace; 
and in consequence of that want of cordiality 
| wars were frequently occurring. But since we 


|entered upon Office and public affairs were ad- 
| 
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ministered by my noble Friend, who is deprived 
by a special diplomatic duty of the gratification 
of being here this evening, I say that all this has 
changed ; that there never existed between Eng- 
land and foreign Powers a feeling of greater cor- 
diality and confidence than now prevails; that 
while we have shrunk from bustling and arrogant 
intermeddling, we have never taken refuge in 
selfish isolation, and the result has been that 
there never was a Government in this country 
which has been more frequently appealed to for 
its friendly offices than the one which now exists.” 
These were, surely, very wild words for a 
British Prime Minister to use, and although 
much might be forgiven to a man, espe- 
cially to the right hon. Gentleman speak- 
ing after dinner, it must be recollected 
that he was not offending for the first 
time ; for in the spring of 1858 the right 
hon. Gentleman made a speech at Slough 
which created at the time very great inte- 
rest and excitement, and which was very 
freely commented upon in this House. In 
that speech the right hon, Gentleman used 
language which, when compared with that 
which fell from him the other day, could 
hardly be excused as the mere inspiration 
of circumstances, for it seemed to be a 
sort of common form which he kept by 
him for these occurrences when a Conser- 
vative Government happened to accede to 
Office. At Slough, in 1858, the right hon. 
Gentleman was reported to have said— 

“ But when I tell you, and I tell you seriously, 
that the question of peace and war when we 


acceded to Office was not a question of weeks or | 


days, but of hours, 1 am sure you will remember 


that peace has been preserved while the honour of 


the country has been vindicated.” 


Now, who, he would ask, was the person 
who was Foreign Minister in the Adminis- 
tration which went out of Office in the 
beginning of 1858? Who was that 
‘‘troubler of Israel” whose designs, whose 
machinations, whose un-wisdom were such 
that cordial co-operation between the great 
Powers of Europe was rendered wholly im- 
possible? That man, if his memory served 
him right, was Lord Clarendon, the very 
person of whom Lord Derby was reported 
as having, in his Ministerial statement on 
taking Office in 1866, spoken as follows : — 

“ And, my Lords, desirous more especially at 
this critical moment for the public interest that 
the thread of foreign negotiations should not be 
abruptly broken, I was anxious that those hands 
which had so long exercised the power of dealing 
with foreign affairs should still continue to do so, 
and therefore the first person to whom I made an 
offer of Office was my noble Friend the late Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs (the Earl of 
Clarendon). My Lords, I made that offer in all 
sincerity, believing that between my noble Friend 
and myself there existed no material difference of 


Mr. Grant Duff 
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opinion on political matters, and believing also 
that it was of the greatest importance to the 
country that in that particular Office his services 
should be retained,” 


Now, he was informed by some Friends of 

‘the right hon. Gentleman that when he 
| rose to reply to the Question which he was 
about to put to him he would say that no- 
| thing was further from his intention than 
| to cast any discredit whatsoever on Lord 
| Clarendon, and that Lord Clarendon had 
| been but a very few months at the Foreign 
Office when the Conservative Government 
acceded to power. It was however the 
fact that Lord Clarendon was a Mem- 
ber of the Liberal Cabinet for something 
like two years, and that during those two 
years many most eventful occurrences 
| had transpired on the Continent. Lord 
Clarendon was responsible—and that noble 
Lord was the last man who would deny 
his responsibility—for all the acts of the 
Cabinets of Lord Palmerstoa and Lord 
| Russell with respect to foreign affairs of 
any importance after he took Office. He 
undertook, too, a mission to Paris, which 
he would hardly have done if he had en- 
| tertained a feeling adverse to the policy 
| which was being pursued by the noble 
Lord who was chiefly responsible for the 
|eonduct of foreign affairs. Before he 
sat down he must express a wish which 
he was sure was shared to the full by the 
noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn, 
and to which he was sure he would in his 
heart give a most cordial ‘‘ Amen,” and 
that wish was that the First Lord of the 
Treasury would in his post - prandial 
speeches confine himself to observations on 
the internal affairs of the country. We, 
in England, thoroughly understood the 
right hon. Gentleman ; we watched with 
interest his linguistic somersaults; we 
| hailed him as the unequalled political Leo- 
tard. But, unfortunately, the reverse was 
the case on the Continent. There were 
very few persons who followed sufficiently 
closely the affairs of our country to under- 
stand them, and, consequently, the right 
hon. Gentleman had the misfortune to be 
constantly regarded as speaking seriously 
abroad when he did not mean to speak 
seriously at all. There was some little 
time ago an unfortunate man on the Con- 
tinent—a most eminent political writer— 
who attempted to follow the career of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and he arrived at 
the conclusion that he was a demigod. 
Unfortunately, however, he became insane 
immediately after. But, among statesme 
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and jurists on the Continent not one in 
a 100 really understood the exact political 
situation of England at the present mo- 
ment. It could, however, he thought, be 
stated in a sentence. The Parliament of 


England, wearied with the labours which | 


it had gone through since the passing of 


the Reform Bill of 1832, had fallen asleep, | 


and fancied in its dreams that the right 
hon. Gentleman was riding on its breast 
like a nightmare. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by asking the Premier, Whether 
he had used at Merchant Taylors’ Hall the 
language which he had quoted ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: I think the House 


will agree with me that it will be conve- | 


nient not to recur on this occasion to ob- 


servations which were made ten years ago | 


at a meeting in the county of Buckingham. 
If we enter into that question, and into 
discussions as to the political situation at 
the time, I fear we should have an adjourned. 
debate on foreign affairs in this House, 
which would not, it seems to me, be de- 
sirable, especially as I am informed there 
is some chance of there being an adjourned 


debate in the other House of Parliament | 
I think further | 


on a different subject. 
that the House will agree that if the hon. 


Gentleman had confined himself to the | 


Question which he had placed on the Paper, 
and to which | was ready to give an An- 


swer, the time of the House, which is now | 


valuable, might have been spared. Though, 


I may add, I do not grudge the hon. Gen- | 


tleman the change which he thought fit 
to make in his mode of attack, and though 
I was quite ready to listen to his observa- 
tions, which 1 conclude from his criticisms 
to-night are meant to be models of obser- 
vations which are not eccentric, it still 
appears to nie that we have hardly been 
repaid by the exhibition to which we have 
just listened, for the deviation of the hon. 
Gentleman from that more modest course 
of merely putting a Question which he at 
first proposed to himself to pursue. Really, 


what the hon. Gentleman wishes to know | 
is whether I made some observations at a 


banquet in the City, at which I had the 
honour of being a guest, and whether I am 


prepared to vindicate them, especially with | 


reference to the noble Lord, who, he told us, 
has at various times filled eminent posts 


in the service of Her Majesty, and who has | 


more than once held the office of Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs ? 


could catch the larger part of the passage 
read by the hon. Gentleman, and so far as | 
1 can judge from that which he printed 
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| for the public service in the Notices of 
| Motion, the report appears to me to be 
| substantially correct. I will not criticize 
|expressions, which probably I may not 
have used, but as far as regards what 
would be attached to what I said the report 
appears to me tobe substantially correct. 
In making these observations I spoke, 
as it was quite evident, of a system 
of policy that had prevailed for a con- 
siderable time, not only for a year, but 
for many years, and therefore the hon. 
Gentleman felt, as he was making his 
observations just now, that the applica- 
tion of my remarks to Lord Clarendon, 
who really had succeeded to the manage- 
ment of our foreign affairs only for a few 
months, must be of a slight and limited 
/ character. The hon. Gentleman has gone 
| out of his way to connect the career of 
Lord Clarendon with seven years at least 
of management of our foreign affairs, 
respecting which I have expressed my opi- 
nion, and I do not think he did a friendly 
act to Lord Clarendon in so doing. I do 
not think he at all substantiated his case. 
Lord Clarendon was Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster during two years of 
that time, and we know very well that the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
does not take an active part in the manage- 
ment of our foreign relations. As for 
Lord Clarendon’s visit to Paris, I do not 
| want to enter into the causes of that visit. 
It is quite consistent with there being a 
state of foreign affairs of a very unsatis- 
factory kind, and which were not managed 
with adroitness and wisdom by those pe- 
culiarly responsible for them, that they 
should have recourse to the experience of 
Lord Clarendon to extricate them from 
their difficulties. As I am asked, I mnst 
state without any equivocation whatever 
| that I believe this is substantially a correct 
version of what I said at the meeting in 
| the City, and I believe that it expresses 
the literal truth. I believe that for five, 
six, or seven years, dating from the period 
when a Nobleman, once a distinguished 
Member of this House, took the manage- 
ment of foreign affairs in 1859, they were 
conducted, to use one of his own famous 
expressions, as they seldom have been, 
since the accession of the House of Hanover. 
It was obvious that Lord Clarendon who 
succeeded to Office for only a few months, 
could not be responsible for a system which 
had unfortunately prevailed for many years. 
Lord Clarendon inherited difficulties and 
| he bequeathed them to his successors, 
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Mr. LAYARD said, that having had 
the honour of representing the Foreign 
Office in that House for five years, he 
trusted the House would allow him to en- 
deavour to elicit from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman a straightforward answer to the 
Question. [‘‘Oh!”] It was not his busi- 
ness to call the attention of the House to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech, but it 
was quite right that his hon. Friend should 
do so. The statements of the right hon. 
Gentleman were capable of proof or they 
were not; but they would not be proved by 
mere outcry and clamour from the other 
side of the House. He was concerned in 
the grave accusation made, and he thought 
the other side of the House might allow 
him to say a few words upon the subject. 
He did not attach much importance to the 
vapourings of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
they were the subject of much merriment 
to many persons; but they were the cause 
of deep sorrow to those who desired to 
maintain the character of British statesmen 
whatever their politics might be. The 
right hon. Gentleman could not get out of 
what he said by ‘“‘ chaff,” of which he was 
a master. He said— 

“When we acceded to Office the name of Eng- 
Jand was a name of suspicion and distrust in every 
foreign Court and Cabinet. There was no possi- 
bility of that cordial action with any of the great 
Powers which is the only security for peace ; and 
in consequence of that want of cordiality wars 
were frequently occurring. 


With regard to Lord Clarendon, the right 
hon. Gentleman rode off with the excuse 
that Lord Clarendon had been only a few 
months Minister of Foreign Affairs ; but the 
right hon. Gentleman kept out of view the 
fact that Lord Clarendon, holding at that 
time the office of Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, was constantly consulted 
upon foreign affairs, and had been sent 
upon the most important missions. He 
not only went to Paris, but he represented 
this country at the Conference upon the 
Danish question ; and on various other oc- 
casions he was employed, if one might say 
80, on matters connected with our foreign 
policy. The right hon. Gentleman evaded 
the allusion of the hon. Member for the 
Elgin Burghs (Mr. Grant Duff) to his speech 
of 1858, in which he stated that peace or 
war was a question, not of months and 
days, but of hours and minutes, to the fact 
that the Minister who had so nearly involved 
this country in war was Lord Clarendon, 
and to the fact that, notwithstanding his 
knowledge of this, Lord Derby invited 


Mr. Disraeli 
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Lord Clarendon two years ago to join his 
Government and take the Ministry of Fo- 
reign Affairs. He wished the right hon. 
Gentleman to state definitely what were 
the wars that were ‘frequently occurring” 
during Earl Russell’s tenure of Office, and 
when he represented the Foreign Office in 
that House? He did not ask him for a 
great many, but he would like him to name 
half-a-dozen ? And what were the nations 
with whom there was that ‘‘ want of cordi- 
ality’ which led to these wars? He did 
not want any “chaff;” he wanted distinct 
answers—he had a right to demand them, 
and the House and the country had a right 
to them. When he was at the Foreign 
Office there were two wars. One was the 
civil war in the United States, and he pre- 
sumed the right hon. Gentleman did not 
mean to say Earl Russell was responsible 
for that. Then there was the Danish war, 
rwhich afterwards led to the Prussian and 
Austrian war. But what were the ‘ fre- 
quent wars” which were caused by the 
then Government ? He would remind the 
House and the country that the most per- 
sistent endeavours were made by the sup- 
porters of the right hon. Gentleman to 
violate the neutrality of this country and 
to involve us in war with the United States. 
It was perfectly true that the right hon. 
Gentleman avoided committing himself ; 
but did he restrain his followers? Why 
we might have been involved in war with 
the United States if a Motion upon the 
Alabama question had been carried, and it 
was defeated by a majority of only 11. 
Did the right hon. Gentleman on that oc- 
casion restrain his followers or urge them 
on? With respect to the Danish question, 
did not Lord Russell interfere to bring 
about peace? [Mr. Bentinck: No, no!} 
The hon. Member for Whitehaven, who 
seemed to know everything, said ‘* No ;’’ 
but he (Mr. Layard) could answer on that 
point. Lord Russell did not succeed ; but 
no one could deny that his endeavours 
were to preserve peace. If the noble 
Lord’s endeavours failed, they failed in 
consequence of the speeches made by the 
party then in Opposition in the House of 
Commons—he would not say in consequence 
of speeches made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself, but by his supporters, who 
brought forward questions and urged the 
House to go to war in support of Denmark. 
A noble Marquess—no longer a Member of 
that House (the Marquess of Salisbury)— 
who by his consistency was an honour to 





it, and who, if he were present, would 
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boldly admit the fact, wished to foree on 
war. One of the main causes of the war 
between Denmark and Prussia and Aus- 
tria was because the Danish Government 
were led to believe by their Minister in 
London that if they went to war they 
would be supported by the Conservatives, 
who would have a majority in that House. 
[**Oh, oh! ’] He stated that as a fact, 
and no one acquainted with the subject 
would venture to deny it. He knew of 
no other wars except those he had men- 
tioned occurring on the Continent or else- 
where during the time when Lord Russell 
was Foreign Minister, The House was 
aware, that while sitting on the Opposition 
side of the House, he had himself abstained 
from taking part in discussions on foreign 
affairs, as he was not desirous of showing 
any feeling against the noble Lord the 
present Foreign Minister, but, on the con- 
trary, had always felt glad when he was 
able to support the noble Lord. He had 


never made a speech against the noble | 
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| the noble Lord opposite had followed the 
| policy which Lords Russell and Clarendon 
| pursued ; and, indeed, that was the only 
| policy which could have been adopted. As 
to the Spanish claims, in regard to the 
Mermaid and the Tornado, they were not 
settled to the present day. The noble Lord 
had told the House that the English claim- 
|ants had right on their side, but that he 
would wait until some British subjects had 
| done wrong to Spain and then he would set 
| one wrong against the other. As regarded 
the Alabama dispute, matters still remained 
in the same state as when Earl Russell’s 
Government went out of Office. He thought 
that the country would not accept the An- 
swer which the right hon. Gentleman had 
given that evening, and he called on the 
| right hon. Gentleman to etate what were 
| the wars in Europe, or elsewhere, which 
'had been brought about by want of cor- 
diality between this country and other 
Powers ? 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 


Lord, though he had disagreed with him | thought that the hon. Gentleman who had 
on many points ; but when it was said that | just sat down proved the truth of the saying 
the late Government were the cause of this | that ‘‘ Those who complain without cause 
and that war, and were never able to main- | always complain without temper.’’ Ile 
tain cordial feelings with foreign Powers, | could not compliment the hon. Gentleman 
he had a right to inquire in what respect | on the diplomatic language of his speech. 


there had been a change. The Danish war 
was the inevitable result of events. The 
great principle involved was German unity, 
the Danish question being a pretence for 


The hon. Gentleman found fault with the 
| expression in the Prime Minister’s speech 
| that on the present Government acceding to 
| Office “the name of England was the name 





the time. Bat after the war ceased a time | of suspicion and distrust in every foreign 
of quiet came about, as generally happened | Court.” Was not that the truth ? It was 
in such a case. Since the present Foreign | by a ‘ meddling and muddling policy” and 
Minister had been in Office no question| by going certain lengths in respect to 
likely to lead to war had arisen. [‘* Oh,| Poland and Denmark and then withdraw- 
oh!” and cries of ** Luxemburg!”] What | ing, that suspicion and distrust were excited 
credit had the noble Lord in settling the | on the Continent and great evils were pro- 
question of Luxemburg? The noble Lord | duced in this country. Lord Russell, in a 
had admitted that he had great difficulty memorable despatch, had laid down the 
in agreeing to mediation. Had it not principle with respect to other nations that 
been for pressure from without the noble! whenever the people of a country thought 
Lord would not have mediated ; and it was | that they had a sufficient grievance they 
only at the last moment, when the Emperor | had a right to rise in arms against their 
of the French was about to apply to Holland | rulers, and after such a declaration was it 
to exercise a mediation, that the noble| surprising that Fenian and other disturb- 
Lord at last consented. What happened | ances should have broken out ? 

afterwards? The noble Lord and the Earl} Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I had ex- 
of Derby stated that when entering into | pected that after the remarks of my hon. 
the guarantee it was not their intention to | Friend near me either the right hon. Gen- 
keep it ; for that was the meaning of what | tleman opposite, appealing to the indul- 
was said by them respecting the efficiency | gence of the House, which is usually ac- 
of the guarantee. If any German states- corded under such circumstances, or some 
man were asked what construction was to | other Member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
be put on the words used by those two/ ment, would have risen in his place and 
noble Lords, he would declare that that | have replied to the observations which have 
announcement destroyed all faith in the} been made from these Benches. I am, of 


mediation of this country. With Turkey course, assuming that the Members of Her 
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Majesty’s Government do not entirely | tions being challenged, and its being pointed 
shrink from accepting the responsibility | out to him that his censure must principally 
which attaches to the language used by | apply to Lord Clarendon, the right hon. 
their Chief. However that may be, I | Gentleman takes refuge in the allegation 
cannot rise on this oceasion without ex-| that Lord Clarendon had only held the 
pressing my deep regret that occasion | office as Foreign Minister fora few months 
should have been given to the hon. Gen- | before the present Government came into 
tleman behind me (Mr. Grant Duff), in the | power, and he gives us to understand that 
exercise of his discretion asa private Mem- | it was to the policy of the Cabinet—and 
ber of this House, and without any coneert | especially that of Earl Russell, the prede- 
with me, to challenge the speech which | cessor of Lord Clarendon—that he intended 
was delivered by the right hon. Gentleman | his observations to apply. I think it is 
at the Merchant Taylors’ Hall. I must | obvious that after Lord Clarendon had been 
confess that whatever appetite for contro- | for nine months at the head of the Foreign 
versy I may possess is usually abundantly | Office, it is searcely accurate to say that 
satisfied by the occasions for controversy | he was representing any policy but his 
that arise within the walls of this House;|own. But with respect to the policy of 
and therefore it is to me a matter of the| Earl Russell, I think that the censure of 
most sincere regret that the First Minister | the right hon. Gentleman, if it falls any- 
of the Crown should have used language | where, must fall, not upon the late Govern- 
in another place that has led to this dis-| ment, but upon Parliament, for the right 
cussion. But the hon. Gentleman behind | hon. Gentleman himself thought fit to chal- 
me having brought forward the subject, I} lenge the policy of Earl Russell in a Mo- 
must take the opportunity of respectfully | tion with respect to the Danish question, 
but firmly protesting, not merely against | which, after being discussed many nights, 
the particular passage to which reference | was rejected by this House, which ap- 
has been made, but against the whole| proved the policy of Earl Russell, and 
strain of this oration, and of many other | rejected that of the right hon. Gentle- 
orations which the right hon. Gentleman, } man. I admit that there is great tempta- 
departing in this respect from the practice | tion on occasions similar to that at the 
of his predecessors, has made it his custom | Merchant Taylors’ Hall to resort to these 
to deliver, sometimes to his constituents | sweeping censures of the policy of one’s 
in Buckingham, sometimes to a sympa-/ opponents. There is nothing so dangerous 
thizing audience at the Merchant Taylors’ ltoa speaker as to know that he is speaking 
Hall, sometimes at demonstrations of Con- | to an audience who cannot detect his errors 
servative working men, and sometimes to/ and his fallacies. The right hon. Gentle- 
the deputations of the supporters of the} man unfortunately yielded to the tempta- 
Established Church in Ireland, led on by tion. It is, however, true, as has been 
the chief Orangemen of Ireland. In these | stated by the hon. Gentleman behind me, 
speeches the right hon. Gentleman has | that this is not an accidental error on the 
systematically adopted atone, in the first} part of the right hon. Gentleman. It isa 
place, of inflated and exaggerated eulogy | part of his system. The hon. Member has 
of himself and of his policy ; and, in the} shown that in 1858 and in 1868 the right 
second place, of censure and of condemna- | hon. Gentleman used the same established 
tion so sweeping and so violent towards formula in passing a sweeping condemna- 
those from whom he differs as he rarely tion upon his opponents—a condemnation 
ventures to adopt in this House. Having! which in no case should I care to retort; 
thus entered my protest against the tone! and that on both occasions the statements 
adopted by the right hon. Gentleman in| of the right hon. Gentleman have been con- 
his speeches, I will now endeavour to state | tradicted out of the mouth of his own Chief. 
the facts which appear to me to bear/ In 1868 the right hon. Gentleman says 
strongly upon the particular passage to | that the name of England in 1866 was “a 
which the hon. Member behind me has/ name of suspicion and of distrust in every 
drawn the attention of the House. The! foreign Court and Cabinet ;” to which the 
right hon. Gentleman said in that passage | hon, Member replies that in 1866—the 
that when he acceded to Office the name | same year—Lord Derby urgently requested 
of England was a name of suspicion and | Lord Clarendon to give him that valuable 
distrust in every foreign Court and Cabi-| assistance which had made the name of 
net; and then he proceeded to make other | England ‘a name of suspicion and of dis- 
assertions of the same kind with which I} trust in every foreign Court and Cabinet.’’ 
will not trouble the House. On hia asser- I ask, had or had not the policy of Lord 


Mr. Gladstone 
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Clarendon rendered the name of England ‘‘a | 
name of suspicion and of distrust in every | 
foreign Court and Cabinet?” The right | 
hon. Gentleman endeavours to shift out of | 
the words; but the hon. Member who 
has just sat down does not resort to any 
such subterfuge ; he boldly takes the bull 
by the horns, and lays the blame upon 
Lord Clarendon. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE: No; I 
said that the blame lay upon Earl Russell. | 
Mr. GLADSTONE: But you told us 
that it was quite true that the name of 
England in every foreign Court was a 

name of distrust and suspicion. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE: Yes; I | 
said it was brought about by Earl Russell’s | 

olicy. 
: Mr. GLADSTONE: And the state of 
things he brought about was continued by 
Lord Clarendon, who identified himself 
completely with the policy of Earl Russell. | 
And yet this was the Foreign Minister 
whom Lord Derby was so anxious to enlist | 
among his ranks upon the formation of his | 
Government. Again, in 1858, the right hon. | 
Gentleman attributed the fact that war was | 
about to break forth in Europe to the fault | 
of the foreign policy of the Government 
which preceded that of Lord Derby. But | 
Lord Derby in that instance also gave | 
similar testimony, for he had said, in| 
1855— 

“TI stated to Her Majesty that I conceived it | 
would have been an immense advantage to any | 
Government to have among its members one who | 
is perfectly conversant with the whole diplomacy 
of the last two years, and with the feelings and | 
proceedings of various Courtsof Europe.” ... . 
[That is to say, the feelings of suspicion and dis- 
trust.] “I took the liberty to add, with regard to | 
my noble Friend the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, | 
(the Earl of Clarendon) that I entertained the | 
highest opinion of the ability, the industry, and | 
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into power the name of England was 
viewed with suspicion and distrust in every 
foreign Court. I must again protest 
against the language of the right hon. 
Gentleman ; and it is only because I wish 
to spare the time of the House that I ab- 
stain from entering into a particular review 
of the speeches and the declarations of the 
right hon. Gentleman, which much of their 
matter would go far to justify me in doing. 
I do not complain of these speeches be- 
cause I do not think they are injurious to 
us in a party point of view. On the con- 
trary, I think they are weapons perfectly 
harmless for any such purpose ; and if they 
have the effect for a moment of exhilara- 
ting the spirits of those who pay visits to 
the right hon. Gentleman, and of causing 
an agreeable interchange of sympathy and 
compliments between him and them, | 
really cannot grudge either him or them 
any amount of such gratification as they 
ean derive from them, especially when the 
statements of the right hon. Gentleman 
have been so fully contradicted by Lord 
Derby. An attempt has been made by the 
right hon. Gentleman to shift the gist of 
his attack from Lord Clarendon to Earl 
Russell ; but before I sit down I must re- 
mind the House of one thing that had al- 
most escaped my memory. Late in the 
days of the late Government, the right 
hon. Gentleman made a special and heavy 
attack, not upon Earl Russell, but upon 
Lord Clarendon, But it was impossible 
for him then, as it is now, to injure that 
distinguished statesman—strong as he is 
in the admiration and affection of this 
country and the esteem of foreign Powers 
—so long as we can place against these 
Phillipies an emphatic and point-blank con- 
tradiction from the mouth of Lord Derby, 
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the zeal with which he had discharged the duties | the Prime Minister under whom he served. 
of his Office, ..... The only part of the} Lorp STANLEY: Sir, I am sure the 
course 1 have pursued to which I look back with | House will feel that it is with the greatest 
the least doubt or incertitude is with respect to | reluctance that, holding my present Office, 


the propriety of my abstaining from making any | . ° : , 
communication either to the noble Ear! directly, | I take a part in this discussion. But I 


or to the noble Marquess (the Marquess of | must say that if a general debate is to be 
Lansdowne) near him.” [8 Hansard, exxxvi.| raised on the foreign policy of this country 
1347-8.] |it should be raised in a form more con- 
In 1855 Lord Derby emphatically recog-| venient than that which the hon. Member 
nizes the services of Lord Clarendon, and | for the Elgin burghs (Mr. Grant Duff) has 
asks him to join his Government ; while in| adopted on the present occasion. In a 
1858 the right hon. Gentleman, referring | matter of this kind I do not complain of 
to the accession of the Conservative Go-| the want of Notice, because a Minister 
vernment, declared that war had become a/ ought always to be prepared to defend his 
question not of weeks or days, but of| policy ; but at the same time I must be 
hours. In 1866 Lord Derby passes a/ permitted to express my opinion that a 
similar eulogium upon Lord Clarendon ; desultory discussion brought on in this way 
and in 1868 the right hon. Gentleman says | and dealing with half a dozen topics at a 
that when Lord Derby’s Government came! time is not a discussion that can result in 
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any practical good. Now, the remarks of 
my right hon. Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment, whatever they may be held to im- 
port, were not in any way a charge against 
either the capacity or the character of 
Lord Clarendon. The foreign policy of 
the Liberal party during their seven years’ 
tenure of Office was in the main the policy 
of Lord Russell. For my own part I 
will abstain from criticizing that policy, 
although I think a great deal might be 
said against it, especially with reference to 
Poland and Denmark In regard to the 
American Civil War, on the other hand, 
I give Lord Russell credit for having en- 
deavoured to maintain a position of neu- 
trality for this country. The hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Layard) says, what I 
will do him the justice to say is correct, 
that during the term of my administra- 
tion of foreign affairs he has abstained 
as a rule from party criticism on sub- 
jects of foreign policy, and has seldom 
called the acts of that Department into 
question; but I must say I think he has 
made ample amends to-night for his cus- 
tomary silence. The charges he has brought 
forward are, to say the least, as sweeping 
as any which have been attributed to my 
right hon. Friend 
that they are as unfounded as they are 
sweeping. First of all, the hon. Gentle- 
man referred to the question of the Spanish 
claims, and said, ‘‘ What have you done 
with them; have you settled any one of | 
them ?”’ 
claims of any importance 
turned up since I have been 


Foreign Office. 


which 


; and I think I can show | 
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from the Spanish Government than that 
strict letter of the law to which the parties 
were entitled. Then the hon. Gentleman 
has referred to the Alabama question, and 
has stated that it remains in the position 
in which it was in 1866. Now I admit 
that the claims of the American Govern- 
ment are not settled, and, indeed, I stated 
in this House not long ago what was the 
actual position of the question ; but it is 
simply the reverse of fact to say that the 
Alabama claims now stand in the same 
position as they did two years ago. I am 
not going to enter into detail as to events 
which happened before I accepted the 
Seals of the Foreign Office ; I admit that 
the circumstances were different. But in 
1866 the Government had given a refusal 
to the proposal to arbitrate. The position 
which the question at present occupies is 
as follows :— We have accepted frankly and 
freely the principle of arbitration, and 
there is now only one remaining point of 
difference between the two Governments, 
The American Government desire to 
couple that arbitration with one condition 
which I think is not very material to the 
real issue to be tried, but which we con- 
At all events I 
believe the matter is placed in such a 
position that there is no probability of an 
international quarrel, or an acrimonious 
dispute arising out of it. Then the hon. 
Gentleman entered into another wide ques- 
tion of Luxemburg. He said, ‘‘ It is all 


Now there are but three Spanish | nonsense for you to pretend that you main- 
have | tained the peace of Europe.” 
at the| never made any such pretension, because 
First of all there was | I do not believe that any one individual or 


Now I 


the case of the Queen Victoria, which | | any single Government can, under such 
was settled by diplomatic action on the | cireumstances, claim to have preserved the 


spot. 


on the interpretation put upon certain 
words which I used in the debate on that 
subject, for the important fact to be borne 
in mind is that within six weeks after that 
discussion in this House the Spanish Go- 
vernment determined, as I all along be- 
lieved and hoped they would do, to refer 
the matter to arbitration, and accordingly 
it has been so referred, and the arbitra- 
tion is now going on. Then there is the 
ease of the Tornado. What was done in 
regard to that? I do not wish to preju- 
dice the position of any of the parties who 
are now before the legal tribunals, but I 
think that everyone who reads the volu- 
minous Parliamentary Papers on the subject 
must admit that that is not a case which 
would have justified us iu pressing for more 


Lord Stanley 


Then there is the case of the Mer- | peace of Europe. 
maid. Now I will not stop to comment|a critical moment, 





But I contend that in 

and under circum- 
stances of great difficulty, we did all that 
it was possible for us to do, with due re- 
gard to the interest and the security of 
England, in order to preserve the peace 
of Europe, and that with the assistance 
of other Governments we succeeded in 
attaining our object. Of course, if France 
and Prussia had determined to go to 
war, we could not have prevented them ; 
because no one can suppose that we 
intended to take an active part in the 
conflict, and it could only have been by 
a threat of such interference that we 
could have succeeded in compelling them 
to keep the peace. What happened was 
this—both France and Prussia were com- 
mitted to a position from which it was diffi- 
cult for them to recede, and under those 
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circumstances they naturally looked for | He complained that the Postmaster Gene- 
the friendly assistance of a third State | ral had in effect violated this regulation by 
in order to be extricated from it without | insisting upon a majority of six-sevenths 
loss of honour. What the hon. Member | of the householders being obtained in each 
says as to the reluctance which I felt in | case against the Sunday delivery. In his 
giving the guarantee is perfectly true; | opinion a majority of two-thirds would be 
I think any Minister in the same posi- quite sufficient. He trusted that the Trea- 
tion would have felt it, and that anyone sury would make inquiry as to this non- 
who did not feel it would have shown | observance of their own regulations, and 
a reckless indifference to the interests of | ascertain whether it was the fault of the 
the country. I gave the guarantee un- subordinate local officers or of the high 
willingly and as the only means left, as | authorities in London. 

I believed and still believe, of preventing Mz. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he would 
—I will not say a war, but at least, a inquire whether the Treasury regulations 
rupture between the parties. To say, had been in any degree departed from. 
however, that it was given under any ex- The matter could not be authoritatively 
ternal pressure is entirely a misapprehen- decided except by the officials responsible 
sion. 1 must say that the hon. Gentleman’s for carrying out the regulations of the ser- 
survey of foreign polities, though rapid, vice. He doubted whether a majority of 
was exceedingly comprehensive. But there two-thirds of the householders ought to 
now remains only one question for me to( prevent the delivery of Sunday letters ; be- 
touch upon--namely, that of the East. | cause they might be persons who never 
The hon. Member seems to think that I received letters, and they would debar 
recommended when out of Office adifferent those who might have important corre- 
policy from that which I have adopted since / spondence to conduct from reeeiving a due 
I have held my present position. Now that share of the facilities offered by this very 
is not the ease. I believe the Greek nation | efficiently managed service. Such a rule 
have a great future, and I shall be very would cause great inconvenience, and would 
glad to see them attain it; but I think we) lead toa strong expression of discontent 
should not be justified in breaking through against the suspension of Sunday letters 
long-standing and recognized international | at all. The rule that six-sevenths of the 
agreements out of sympathy with any nation | householders should unite in a memorial 
or any race of men. If I have seemed to | against Sunday delivery had, he believed, 
show favour to the Porte at the expense / worked well; but he would inquire whe- 
of Greece I am not conscious of it ; and if| ther the present regulation was in confor- 
I have ever seemed te be so, it has not, mity with the spirit of the direction laid 
been from a desire to favour one side as down by the Treasury, and also as to the 
against the other, but from a desire to | mode in which it was carried out. 

adhere as strictly and rigidly as I could 


: d 
to the engagements into which England SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


has entered, and to the principle of an 
impartial neutrality. Resolved, That this House will imme- 
diately resolve itself into the Committee 
of Supply. 
SUNDAY LABOUR IN THE POST OFFICE.) Suppiy—considered in Committee. 
OBSERVATIONS, (In the Committee.) 


Mr. M‘LAREN said, that the Lords of (1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
the Treasury in 1850, on the recommen- | posed, 
dation of the Commissioners appointed by , “ That a sum, not exceeding £21,386, be granted 


hei j ider i to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
their Lordships to consider the question of delveg the Omecge which will come tn course of 


— — P. the on See payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
nicated to the Postmaster General the fol- | March 1869, for Nonconforming, Seceding, and 
lowing regulation for his guidance :— Protestant Dissenting Ministers in Ireland. 


“ That, in retaining a Sunday delivery of letters Mr. HADFIELD said, that the House 
in a rural district, the Postmaster General be had by a Bill and Resolution suspended all 
guided by the prevalent feeling of the locality; pew appointments, whether to the Estab- 
and that where the prevalent feeling of the district lished Chureh, Maynooth, or the Regium 
is opposed to such delivery, the Postmaster Gene- D d hi y di ath tient 

| Vonum, and this proceeding placed him in 


ral, after satisfying himself of the fact, take the . ne 
requisite steps for suspending it.” ‘rather a peculiar position. In 1834 the 
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allowance to these ministers was only 
£26,100; in 1868 it had risen to £41,386. 
During the interval a feeling of distrust 
had sprung up in many quarters against 
this system of begging from the State, 
and he had himself presented a petition 
from the remonstrant body in Ireland who 
were opposed to it. To that portion of 
the grant which was allowed to widows 
and orphans of ministers of the synod of 
Ulster—£366—he did not object ; but he 
should move that the entire grant be re- 
duced to that amount. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £366, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1869, for Nonconforming, Seceding, and 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers in Ireland.”— 
(Mr. Hadfield.) 


Mr. PEEL DAWSON acknowledged 
the consistency of the hon. Member for 
Sheffield in again bringing forward this 
Motion; but expressed his own opinion 
that the present time was most inopportune 
for the consideration of the question. The 
Northern district of Ireland was a model 
of what a British settlement should be, 
and much of this happy state of things 
was due to the Presbyterian Church. The 
Vote was a very small sum to give for the 
advantages which the State receives in 
return; for wherever Presbyterianism pre- 
dominates the gaols are empty, and the 
number of police is infinitesimally small. 
As the larger question of the Established 
Church in Ireland had been taken up, it 
could not be expected that the smaller 
question of Presbyterian endowment could 
escape hostile criticism. Retaining the 
opinions he had often expressed, he should 
vote against the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Sheffield. The grant was paid 
in consequence of an agreement entered 
into between the State and the Presby- 
terian body, when they were induced to 
undertake the colonization of the North 
of Ireland in the reign of James I. 
submitted that, considering the alteration 
in the value of money in course of years, 


there should be an augmentation of the | 


original endowment. 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, as 
the circumstances had been much altered 
since the Notice of this Motion was put 
on the Paper, discussions on the Irish 
Chureh and the Regium Donum having 
taken place, and Resolutions having been 
passed which could not then have been 


Mr. Hadfield 
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anticipated, he hoped the hon. Member 
for Sheffield would not press this Motion 
to a division. If he did so, as the elec- 
tions were approaching, every Member for 
Ulster would feel bound to speak in favour 
of the Regium Donum; but if he withdrew 
it, those speeches would be made from the 
hustings. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that the clause 
relating to the Regium Donum in the Sus- 
pensory Bill, which he hoped would pass, 
would prevent any fresh rights accruing 
under the grant. But for that clause he 
would have pressed for a division; as it 
was he would advise the withdrawal of the 
Amendment. 

Sm HERVEY BRUCE objected to the 
| statement of the hon. Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Hadfield), that the Regium Donum 
caused the Presbyterians to cringe at the 
feet of the Ministry. He should give a de- 
cided opposition to the Amendment. 

Sir JOHN GRAY said, he had always 
supported the hon. Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Hadfield) in this proposition; but 
would now suggest to him that, owing to 
altered circumstances, he would do well 
not to divide the Committee on this occa- 
sion. The hon. Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. Peel Dawson) said the Regium Donum 
had been given to carry out the policy of 
| James I. That policy was that no Catholic 
should be permitted to exist in Ireland, 
and that the whole of the land should be 
held by imported Englishmen and Scotch- 
;men. When it was assumed that the Pres- 
| byterians were so exclusively loyal, he 
| begged to remark that within the memory 
| of living men a serious rebellion had been 
| organized in Ulster by Presbyterians. 
| Mr. CANDLISH recommended to the 
hon. Member for Sheffield to withdraw the 
| Amendment; but he hoped that a subse- 
|quent Amendment against any increase in 
|the grant would be adopted. 
| Mr. HADFIELD was understood to in- 
| timate his willingness to withdraw the 
| Amendment. 

Sm FREDERICK HEYGATE pro- 
| tested against the Motion being withdrawn 
| after the hon. Member had made a speech 
on the subject. Other hon. Members were 
thus debarred from expressing their opi- 
nions. The Dissenting congregations of 
Ireland were too poor to provide anything 
like the amount that was raised by the 
Free Church of Scotland. The voluntary 
system could not exist in Ireland to such 
an extent as to make it successful. He 
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|thought that it would be a great breach 
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of faith to take away the grant, which, | 


instead of being left dependent on annual 


Votes, ought to have been placed on the 
He protested against | 


Consolidated Fund. 
the principle of leaving it to the right hon. 


Gentleman the Member for South Lanca- | 


shire (Mr. Gladstone), or to any individual, 
however high his authority or ability, to 
say in his merey what amount of compen- 
sation ought to be given to the clergy of 
the Established Church or of the Presby- 
terian Church. He contended that the 
Presbyterians had as much right to com- 
pensation if the Regium Donum was abo- 
lished as the clergymen of the Established 
Church would have if that Church were to 
be disestablished. 

Mr. M‘LAREN protested against the 
principle that the grant was one which en- 
titled parties on its withdrawal to compen- 
sation. 
this grant was a rotten one, and he be- 
lieved that no party would be more bene- 
fited by the abolition of the grant than the 
Presbyterians ministers themselves. Within 


the last month a meeting of the whole body | 


of Presbyterian ministers in Ireland was 
held, and a motion was made to strike at 
the grant, and it was lost only by a majority 
of about 30 in a very large assembly; and he 
had no doubt they would find next year 
that there would be a majority of that 
body itself against the grant. 


tem, he could only say that even in the 


poorest parts of Scotland the voluntary | 


system flourished in the highest degree. 
The Free Chureh had raised on the volun- 
tary principle last year upwards of £390,000 
—just nine times the pittance which the 


Presbyterians in Ireland came to beg from | 


that House, to be paid by taxes out of 
the pockets of those who already paid for 
the support of their own ministers. 


Mr. VANCE said, that the House, in- | 
stead of grudging this miserable pittance, | 


ought to feel ashamed that the sum granted 
was so small. £150 ought to be the least 
stipend granted to any minister. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the principle | 
upon which the Regium Donum was voted | 


was a sound one. They had a curious 
illustration of the manner in which the 
provision for the Irish Presbyterian Church 
and the endowment of the Established 
Church in Ireland was assailed. The Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Hadfield) was supported by the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Clare (Sir Colman 


O‘Loghlen), who was the Leader in the| 
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The whole system connected with | 


As to Ire- | 
land being too poor for the voluntary sys- | 
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House of the Roman Catholic section, and 
perhaps also a leader of the Liberation 
Society. There was an unnatural alliance 
between those who represented opinions im 
favour of extreme voluntaryism and the 
Roman Catholic section, who were opposed 
to the whole body of Protestants in this 
country. That alliance had proved fatal 
to foreign countries, and would prove fatal 
to this if the people were not made aware of 
the aims and ends of the allies. 

Mr. AtperMan LUSK observed, that 
the voluntary system worked admirably in 
Ireland ; but, under all the circumstances, 
it would perhaps be better now to agree to 
the Vote, on the understanding that the 
matter would be fully discussed next Ses- 
sion. 


Service Estimates. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) £3,701, to complete the sum for 
the Treasury Chest. 


(3.) £19,656, to complete the sum for 
| Bounties on Slaves and Tonnage Bounties, 
&e. 

Mr. AtpermMaN LUSK said, he wished 
to ask a few questions respecting the Vote 
so far as it concerned liberated Africans. 
He found that in 1864 six slaves were 
liberated, and in 1865 none, and yet he 
found that in 1864, the sum granted for 
prize money was £7,061 ; and even in the 
years when no negroes at all had been 
captured, prize money was granted. He 
wanted to know how that happened ? 
He thought the prize system was a bad 
system, and led to much inconvenience. 

Coronet SYKES wished to know what 
had become of the negroes who were cap- 
tured on the East Coast of Africa? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he had 
given a full explanation of this subject a 
short time since, and was not prepared to 
enter into the question again without No- 
tice. He might, however, remind the hon. 
Member for Finsbury (Mr. Alderman Lusk) 
that the prize money was principally de- 
rived from the sale of the slave ships eap- 
tured by Her Majesty’s ships. The cost 
of these captured slaves was a decreasing 
cost. The Vote originally was very large. 
It was not merely for captured negroes, 
but also for captured slave ships. The 
slaves captured on the East Coast of Africa 
were disposed of in an economical way by 
being sent to islands in those seas. The 
great item was the Vote for the mainten- 
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ance of the establishments necessary to 
keep up in connection with our captures. 
_ Vote agreed to. 

(4.) £200, to complete ‘the sum for 
Coolie Emigration to French Colonies. 


(5.) £4,360, to complete the sum for 
Mixed Commissions (Slave Trade). 
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(6.) £126,178, to complete the sum for 
Consular Establishments Abroad. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that since 1866-7 
the Vote had increased at the rate of about 
£20,000 a year. A considerable number 
of the establishments might, with great 
propriety, be suppressed. Some of the 
consuls, to his knowledge, in Spain and 
elsewhere, had literally nothing whatever 
todo. He last year mentioned the case of | 
Seville, and he could mention it again as a 
place where the English consul had nothing 
todo. By not filling up many of the ap- 
pointments when they became vacant, the 
expenditure might be reduced by between 
£30,000 and £40,000 a year. 

Lorpv STANLEY said, he doubted 
whether the Vote had really increased to | 
the extent mentioned by the hon. Gentle- | 
man. He would also remark that the fact | 
of there being a certain amount of security | 
in these consular appointments induced 
gentlemen to accept them on comparatively | 
low pay. He thought that when they had 
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Coronet SYKES said, he believed Con. 
sul Cameron had been recalled when Ear] 
Russell was Foreign Minister. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, it was quite 
right that these Consular Estimates should 
be carefully scanned; but it must be borne 
in mind that our consuls were not Diplo- 
matic agents of the Foreign Office, but 
were appointed to look after the interests 
of our enormous trade, and as that trade 
increased, so it must be expected that the 
Vote for Consular Services would increase 
also. His impression was that this country 
was often very fortunate in obtaining the 
services of intelligent and respectable gen- 
tlemen in foreign forts at a very moderate 
salary. 

Mr. Serseant GASELEE said, that 
there was an item for Mr. Consul Cameron’s 
salary and house-rent in Abyssinia, whereas 
he had been re-called two or three years 
ago. As to his house-rent he always 
understood that he had been provided with 
house-room by King Theodore. 

Lorp STANLEY said, that the letter 
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| of re-call was written by his predecessor at 


the Foreign Office, but it never reached 
Consul Cameron as he was in confinement. 
A somewhat nice question thereupon arose 
whether Consul Cameron had been re-called 
or not. He had borne a severe and pain- 
ful imprisonment. Whether he had been 
well-advised or not, he had acted to the 


sent a mau out upon a salary to a post which | best of his jadgment, and having suffered 
he had a right to consider a permanent | very seriously it would not be the wish of 
post, they could not very well withdraw | the Committee that he should be dealt with 





him from his employment. Such a course | 
would inflict great injury upon the public | 
service ; but he could assure the hon. Gen- | 
tleman that in every case where he had to | 


hardly. 
Vote agreed to. 
(7.) £300,000, Post Office Packet Ser- 


appoint a consul he considered first whe- | Vice (on account). 


ther there was anything for him to do, and, | 
secondly, whether the salary was excessive | 
for the work required of him. It should | 
also be borne in mind that a sovereign did | 


House resumed. 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


not represent so much now as it did twenty- | ELECTION PETITIONS AND CORRUPT 


The cost of living and of | 


five years ago. 
house-rent had increased greatly all over 
the world of late years. 

CotoneL SYKES said, he saw a Vote 
of £600 for house-rent, &c., for the consul | 
at Massowah. Was there any reason why | 
this Vote should be continued, seeing that 
the consul had been re-called years ago? | 


PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS 
mitted) BILL,—[Bixu 63.] 


(re-com- 


(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 


Gathorne Hardy, Sir Stafford Northcote.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


'** That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 


Lorpv STANLEY said, there was no | Chair.” 


intention to send a new consul to Abyssinia. 
Consul Cameron had been re-called ;_ but 
the hon. Member was aware that he had | 
been detained in Abyssinia by causes not | 
within his own control. 


Mr. Sclater-Booth 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 5, (Establishment of Court of 


Elections.) 
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Mr. CRAUFURD moved, on behalf of 
the hon. Member for Berwick-on-Tweed 
(Mr. Alexander Mitchell), in Clause 5, page 
2, line 30, to leave out the words ‘* Court 
of Common Pleas,” in order to insert 
“ House of Commons.’’ He thought be- 
fore transferring their jurisdiction in such 
cases the House ought to be satisfied that 
the new tribunal proposed would be supe- | 
rior to the present one.. The opinion of | 
the Select Committee might be quoted | 
against his Amendment; but it ought to be | 
recollected that that Committee took 0} 
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but it was advisable that they should come 
to a decision whether they should discuss 
the clauses or debate the principle of the 
Bill at that late period. 

Mr. SANDFORD said, he thought 
that the House, in affirming the principle 
of the Bill, declared not that it was pre- 
pared to part with its jurisdiction, but that 
it would feel itself justified in laying down 
more stringent regulations on the subject 
of Corrupt Practices at Elections. He was 
glad that the question was raised whether 
the House was prepared to part with its 











evidence on the subject, and that the first | jurisdiction in reference to Election Peti- 
proposal to transfer the jurisdiction to the | tions. The general feeling among the in- 
Queen’s Bench had been withdrawn. It! dependent Members was in favour of the 
was not to be expected that at particular | jurisdiction of the House being retained. 
times—for instance, immediately after a| He must say that he thought the argument 
General Election—two gentlemen would be) of the Judges, that too much work would 
sufficient to determine upon all the cases| be imposed upon them, and that their office 
that would present themselves. He saw| would be lowered if they were mixed up 
no case for parting with this jurisdiction. | | with elections, was unanswerable. It was 
The decisions of Committees of the House | said that the expense would be diminished 
were generally fair and impartial ; and if| by trying these questions on the spot; but 
anyone asked for proof of the satisfactory | | he believed that it would cost more to take 
action of the present mode of trial, he | counsel down than it would to bring wit- 
would point to the decision of the Election | nesses up. Moreover, it was intended to 
Committee that very day in the case of the | continue the ‘system of Commissions for 
Bristol Election Petition. He believed that | general inquiries, so that the Judges would 
an Election Committee, the Members of | be limited to particular inquiries. It would 
which had gone through the ordeal of an | be derogatory to the dignity of that House 
election, and who understood all the artifices | part with its jurisdiction to try Election 
used to prevent agency from being found | Petitions, and to hand such inquiries 
out, were more likely to discover eases of | over to Judges who were the nominees of 
bribery than the tribunal proposed to be| the Crown. Was it right that it should be 
established by the Bill. It was said that | left to nominees of the Crown to determine 
by the proposals of this Bill expense would | who were and who were not the represen- 
be saved, but he saw no proof of this. If} tatives of the people in that House? It 
there were defects in the present system | was unconstitutional, and if they wished to 
let them be removed. They should direct | find anything like it they must go back to 
legislation so that a man guilty of bribery | the days of the Star Chamber. There was, 
should be considered as guilty, not merely | moreover, no necessity for adopting it; for 
of a legal, but of a moral offence. He! he believed that the proceedings of the 
called upon the House not to part with a | House on Election Petitions had generally 
jurisdiction which they bad possessed so | been fair and just. The only thing want- 
long, and which had worked so well. | ing to their decisions was uniformity, and 
this could be obtained by having Judges or 
lawyers, in whom they ought to place con- 
| fidence, to sit as assessors to Committees. 
mon Pleas,” in order to insert the words | phe Bill proposed that the Judges should 
‘* House of Commons.’’—(d/r. Craufurd.) decide, without the assistance ‘of a jury, 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that | questions both of law and fact. The pre- 
the speech of the hon. Member was ad-| sent moment also was an unhappy one for 
dressed to the whole principle of the Bill; | adopting such a change, before they knew 
for it was again raising the question that | how the new constituency would work. 
had been raised upon the second reading;, Mr. P. WYKEHAM MARTIN said, 
and on going into Committee. The Bill | that all other representative assemblies re- 
was set down for to-night with a view of | tained in their own hands the power of 
proceeding with the details. If the House | verifying the election of their own Mem- 


was disposed to stop the Bill it could do so, | bers, and on what ground was that House 
i 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
30, to leave out the words ‘‘ Court of Com- | 
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called upon to part with that power? He 
had observed, during twelve years, that the 
impartiality of Election Committees had 
not been questioned. 
tried for his life he should be perfectly satis- 
fied to trust his case in the hands of a 
Committee of that House. With regard 
to the case which had been decided that 
day, he should not have been at all sur- 
prised if the decision had been the other 


way, as the case in favour of the Petition | 
was not very strong; yet still the Com-' 


mittee had considered it their duty to de- 
cide in favour of the Petitioners. He had 
not the confidence which some professed 
in the superhuman attributes of Judges; 
and he believed that, by changing one tri- 
bunal for another, you would not secure in- 
fallibility. At present the Judges were be- 
yond suspicion, but he did not think they 
would long remain unsuspected if they 
were called upon to decide matters of fact 
in reference to elections. He was prepared 
to sit, if necessary, to the end of Septem- 
ber in order to pass an effectual measure 
to put down bribery and corruption; but 
before visiting a man with the proposed 
disqualification, he would have him really 
convicted of bribery. In the Bristol case 
there had been no conviction of moral bri- 
bery, but only of an act made illegal by 
our preposterous laws—the paying of a lost 
day’s pay—which was an old-established 
practice in other places besides Bristol. 
He admitted it was a vicious practice, but 
would any one say it was an offence against 
morality? He would punish the corrupt 
candidate as much as possible, but not the 
man who had no intention of breaking the 
law. The other day when he was going down 
to vote at a county election, to save him 
from inconvenience an hon. Member offered 
him a night’s hospitality, and he believed 
that might have been treated as a case of 
corruption. He wished for certainty, which 
could not be obtained without a good defi- 
nition of bribery ; and he thought the pre- 
sent tribunal, at all events with a legal 
Chairman, was better than that proposed. 
But if a case was to be tried locally by a 
Judge, then he would give him a jury to 
decide questions of fact. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that the greater part of the speech of 
the hon. Member for Rochester (Mr. P. 
Wykeham Martin) was applicable to sub- 
sequent clauses, and had nothing to do with 
the present clause, which did not deal with 
punishment. Ile assured the hon. Mem- 
ber that there was not the smallest symp- 


Mr. P. Wykeham Martin 
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| tom of bribery or corruption in the inei- 
| dent he had mentioned; and he wished to 
explain that the unseated Member for 
Bristol had not been convicted of, but 
wholly absolved from bribery. His agents 
had been guilty of it, and therefore he 
lost his seat. That was not a new law, 
and it might be considered severe or 
wholly unnecessary ; but it was a different 
thing from a gentleman himself being con- 
victed of anything corrupt, and there was 
nothing in the Bill to condemn a person 
whose agents only had been guilty of cor- 
ruption. The clauses only affected per- 
sons who were proved to have been know- 
ingly guilty of bribery. Turning, however, 
from this digression of the hon. Member to 
the question really before the Committee, 
it must be obvious that all the argumenst 
adduced this evening were based upon the 
old objection to the Bill—namely, the ob- 
jection to give up what was termed the 
authority and power of the House in the 
decision of election disputes. For his 
own part he had always been unable 
wholly to appreciate the force of the ob- 
jection ; for, in point of fact, the House 
did not really exercise any authority or 
power in deciding whether a Member 
should be displaced or not. This was ob- 
vious when it was considered that if the 
tribunal was a just and an efficient one, it 
had no choice at all; because, after the 
facts had been proved before it, the result 
followed as a matter of course. The 
truth was, that the House gave up its 
power 100 years ago, when it first al- 
lowed Election Petitions to be tried un- 
der a statute, instead of being investi- 
gated by the House itself. It had been 
urged in the course of the present debate 
that the House was not in a position to 
arrive at a decision on this question, as no 
evidence had been taken; but he begged 
to remind the House that the whole matter 
had been fully and carefully investigated 
by the Select Committee last year. Then 
it was said that the letter of the Lord 
Chief Justice was a conclusive answer to 
the view taken by the Committee. He 
wished, however, to point out that that 
letter was grounded on a misapprehension. 
One of the main objections raised by the 
Lord Chief Justice to the proposal of the 
Government was that the Judges would be 
required to inquire into Petitions which 
alleged general corruption, and that they 
would consequently be withdrawn from 
their ordinary duties for inconveniently 
| long periods of time; but, in reality, the 


and Corrupt 
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Committee carefully distinguished between 
the case of two Members claiming a seat 
and an inquiry into the subject of general 


corruption ; for in the latter case it was 


proposed to continue the practice of send- 
ing Commissioners to the spot to investi- 
gate the subject. When they sent down 
Commissioners to the country to inquire 
into the existence of general corruption 
they did not send them down to act as 
Judges and to try cases, but only to col- 
leet evidence and make certain inquiries 
with a view to ulterior proceedings. He 
believed that the objections of many of the 
Judges were founded on the same misap- 
prehension, and therefore he thought the 
letter of the Lord Chief Justice ought not 
to weigh very much with the Committee. 
It had also been stated that the proposed 
tribunal would be inefficient, as the two 
Judges appointed by the Bill would be un- 
able to try all the Petitions after a General 
Election. Now, he did not think it was 
ever intended that Judges should be spe- 
cially created for the sole purpose of trying 
Election Petitions. On the contrary, he 
had always imagined the intention to be 
that two of the existing Judges should be 
selected for the purpose, and he believed 
there would be no difficulty in securing the 
services of the senior Judges. It had been 
said that it would be a degradation to a 
Judge to try questions of fact as well as 
questions of law ; but this objection was 
easily disposed of, as every one connected 
with legal proceedings must be aware that 
the Equity Judges were constantly trying 
questions of fact without ever supposing 
that they were thereby degraded. The 
questions which the Judges would have to 
try would be comparatively simple, and he 


could not see that they would soil their | 
ermine by trying election cases more than | 
It had | 


further been urged that the proposed tri- | 


they did in trying any other cases. 


bunal would be ineffective; but could any- 
one declare that the present tribunal was 


effective ? The great defect in the existing | 


tribunal was that it sat in London. It was 


well known to lawyers of experience that the | 


trial of a case in the town where the facts 
had arisen was of the utmost consequence in 
getting at the truth. When a witness was 
examined in his own town with the people 
standing before and around him, who all 
knew what he had been doing, it was al- 
most impossible, from the instant murmur 
or gesture that arose, for the witness to 
tell an untruth. The case was often very 
diferent when the witness was examined 
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in London, and the Committee were quite 
right in saying that a local inquiry in 
election matters was of the greatest im- 
portance in getting at the trath. It was 
| said that a local inquiry would add to the 
| expense, instead of diminishing it, because 
| the fees paid to counsel who went into the 
|country would be larger than the expense 
of bringing the witnesses to London. This 
| was a question of fact, and not of opinion. 
| As to the fees which it was said would 
| have to be paid to counsel, the hon. Mem- 
ber ought to know that nothing was more 
| exaggerated than the supposed amount of 
| fees often said to be paid to counsel. Any 
| one who had ever looked over an attorney’s 
| bill must know how small a_ proportion 
counsels’ fees usually bore to the rest of 
the bill. With regard to the expense of 
bringing witnesses to London he had un- 
fortunately had some experience in Elec- 
tion Petitions, and he could state that the 
| great expense arose from bringing wit- 
nesses to London and keeping them there. 
They expected for some reason or other to 
be maintained in a lavish manner, and to 
be kept in a state of constant good hu- 
mour and amusement. He did not ima- 
gine, as the hon. Member seemed to sup- 
pose, that the first counsel of the day 
would be brought down in these cases, 
because the services of other counsel could 
be obtained at a much cheaper rate. The 
main principle of the Bill was the change 
| of tribunal. Three-fourths of the clauses 
| referred to that subject, and if the Com- 
|mittee thought there ought to be no 
| change of tribunal they might as well give 
'up the Bill. The House had considered 
this question more than once; and would, 
he thought, do well to accept the principle 
of the Bill, and give up a power which 
added nothing either to its real influence 
or its dignity. 

Mr. DENMAN said, the discussion con- 
vinced him that it would have been better 
to have listened to his suggestion on a 
former occasion and have postponed all 
the clauses relative to the new tribunal, in 
order that those clauses might go before 
the Committee again. They would then 
have been in a better position to deal with 
the question of tribunal. His proposal 
need not have proved fatal to the Bill. 
The words now in question were of no 
vital moment, because they might as well 
| enact for the present that an Election Pe- 
| tition should be presented to the House of 
| Commons as to the Court of Common Pleas. 
|1f the words ‘* House of Commons” were 
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substituted for Court of Common Pleas, | sacrifice the power of getting it from that 
the next step would be the consideration of | body. There should be one person respon- 
the Amendments of the right hon. Member | sible for the law, and a body to decide as 
for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie). Though he | to the fact of guilty or not guilty. 

had some Amendments on the Paper, he} Mr. VANCE said, he looked upon the 
had placed them there with no intention of | Bill as the Bill of a Select Committee 
delaying the passing of the measure; all he | rather than of the Government, and he did 
wanted was to improve the measure, and | not hesitate to say that the Bill, if passed, 
make it such as would command the ap-, would defeat its own object. It would put 
proval of the House. It was now admitted | an end to Petitions. There was searcely 
that the two Honorary Judges would not | any borough which could stand the test of 
be sufficient for the trial of Election Pe- | an inquiry instituted before a local tribunal; 
titions after a General Election. But | and the consequence would be that candi- 
here arose the point on which he joined | dates unwilling to kill the goose which laid 
issue with the Government. The Bill | the golden eggs would hesitate te petition 
proposed that the Government should have | against the return for a borough which 
the power of taking out two more Judges | they might hope to represent at some fu- 
besides the Honorary Justices, and these | ture period. Another disadvantage con- 
two Judges were to be engaged for the | nected with a local tribunal would be that 
nonce and for the job, and taken away | the services of a competent bar would not 
from the trial of murders and other circuit | be likely to be secured. Then, the single 
business to hold Election Inquiries on the | Judge, from the fact of his sitting singly, 
spot. Everyone must regard this as a| must be open to suspicion. 

proposal of a very monstrous nature, and) Mr. J. STUART MILL said, that, in 
it was to prevent such an interference with | the course of the rather severe criticisms 
the business of the Courts and of the coun-| which had been made upon the Bill, it 
try by the nomination of two of the Judges | seemed to have been forgotten that, what- 
by the Minister of the day, that he proposed | ever might be its defects, it provided one 
to substitute the appointment of those who | of the most important remedies for bribery 
when there was a great deal of Assize | and corruption—a local investigation. His 
business were thought well qualified to sit | own opinion was that the worst plan which 
and assist the Judges. He did not care | involved such an investigation would be 
whether they were appointed by the | better than the best plan without it. But 
Speaker and the two Honorary Judges, or | if there were a local investigation the juris- 
by the latter alone; but they should be | diction must be altered ; and the question 
well-qualified barristers, say of twelve | was whether a tribunal should be consti- 
years’ standing, who might assist in hold- | tuted composed of one of the Judges of the 
ing the inquiries that might be neces- | land as proposed in the Government plan, 
sary after a General Election. The other | or of a Judge sitting with a jury as sug- 
Amendments he proposed were to pro-| gested by the right hon. Gentlemen the 
vide that the tribunal should contain the | Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) ? 
element of a jury as well as that of | However that might be he was anxious to 
a Judge. He asserted that it was most | impress on the House that any such tri- 
objectionable that an inquiry of this kind | bunal would be only fit to be a tribunal of 
should be held before a single-seated | appeal, and that it would be necessary to 
Judge. Although there were tribunals | have besides a tribunal of investigation. 
of the Court of Chancery, where a single | The best plan, therefore, to adopt, seemed 
Judge tried questions of law and fact, | to him that of which he had given Notice, 
there was no instance of a single-seated | and which he had drawn up with the assist- 
Judge having a very extensive and im-| ance of Mr. Serjeant Pulling, providing 
portant criminal jurisdiction. The Bank- | that the Revising Barrister, an officer con- 
ruptey Commissioners exercised, indeed, a/ versant with elections, and having a consi- 
somewhat analogous power; but could there | derable acquaintance with the locality, 
be anything more ridiculous and unsatis-| should be the person to hold the investiga- 
factory than the way in which that jurisdic- | tion in the first instance. The investigation 
tion had worked? He believed that some- | should take place before the return of the 
thing in the nature of a jury would be re-| writ, and there should be a scrutiny. They 
quisite ; and when there was a very expan- | must endeavour to put an end to excessive 
sive power of getting such jury among the | expenditure ; and he thought the expense 
Members of that House, they ought not to} of the preliminary investigation should be 
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borne by the public, either out of the bo- {think that the inquiry before an Election 
rough rate or be charged on the Consoli- | Committee afforded entire satisfaction, and 


Practices at 





dated Fund. If the Amendment were 
pressed to a division he should vote for the 
provision in the Bill as against the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the plan of 
the hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. J. 
Stuart Mill) would require 400 Revising 
Barristers, and he thought the appeal to 
the Court of Common Pleas was objection- 
able. Local inquiry was admitted to be 
very desirable, and at the same time there 
was an objection to get rid of the jurisdic- 
tion of that House in the trial of Election 
Petitions. There could be no question, 
especially after the speech of the Solicitor 
General, that local inquiry diminished ex- 
pense. [‘* No, no!” ] He spoke from some 
experience, for when he first came into 
Parliament, it was after an inquiry con- 
ducted in his own borough, the parties im- 
mediately engaged in which were solicitors 
on the spot. 


world to give up its jurisdiction in reference 
to disputed elections. They ought to en- 
sure local inquiry on the one hand, and the 
retention of jurisdiction on the other. At 


a time when a review of the whole of our | 


Courts of Justice was imminent, it was 
most inopportune to create two new Judges. 
He would therefore suggest that on the 
presentation of an Election Petition, a bar- 
rister should be appointed by some impar- 
tial authority to go down to the spot to 
which the Petition referred, and there take 
evidence. The barrister should then act 


before the Election Committee of that | 
House as assessor, being in a position to | 


afford them information as to the manner 
in which the evidence had been given. 
No additional evidence should be taken by 
the Election Committee, unless it was sub- 
stantiated before them that for special rea- 
sons such evidence was desirable. 


of deciding whether the election was or was 
not an undue election. Ilis scheme was 
not yet completed, and he should therefore 
support the Amendment to retain the juris- 
diction, with the view of bringing up a 
clause at a future time to carry out his 
view. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that the plan just 
suggested of a double inquiry would double 
the expense. What the House desired was 
that there should be a Court constituted 
which would give satisfaction, not only to 
the House, but to the public. He did not 


But he thought that House | 
should not be the first Legislature in the | 


The | 


Committee would retain the entire power | 


he would, therefore, give his support in a 
| considerable degree to the proposal in the 
Bill. He conceived that it would be de- 
'sirable to have Election Petitions tried by 
Judges of the land, as they were removed 
|from the region of party; but, instead of 
| having two Judges appointed for the special 
| purpose, it would be better to make con- 
| troverted elections a matter of criminal in- 
/quiry, and to let them be tried by Judges 
taken from the whole Bench. That would 
‘be much better than appointing special 
Judges for this purpose. The mere fact 
of the Judge going down to the spot to 
investigate the case would have a great 
| tendency to check corruption, as the Inquiry 
| would be held under the eyes of the borough. 
'He could not support the Amendment by 
which it was proposed to retain the juris- 
diction of the House upon this matter. 
Mr. PAULL said, he could not agree 
with those hon. Members who advocated 
local inquiry, which would have the effect 
‘of reviving the animosities attendant upon 
the election, instead of allowing them to 
die out. Moreover, the appearance of one 
of Her Majesty’s Judges in a borough for 
the purpose of conducting an inquiry of this 
nature would tend to prolong the saturnalia 
|which hon. Members strongly condemned 
as one of the vices of the present system. 
Although inquiries into bribery might be of 
{the highest importance in one sense, yet 
the questions which were raised upon such 
an inquiry could hardly be classed with the 
social questions which usually came before 
the Judges. They would be taken from their 
important duties to decide matters of minor 
importance, and such inquiries, conducted 
| without the assistance of a jury, would 
'tend to bring the Judges into disrespect. 
It would be said perhaps that a Judge was 
influenced in consequence of his having re- 
cently been a barrister upon that particular 
circuit, or of his having recently given up 
a seat in the House in order to take his 
place upon the Bench. These matters 
should induce them to pause before they 
east this duty upon Judges. 
Mr. LOWE said, that last year the 
| House of Commons delegated this most 
| difficult question to seventeen of its Mem- 
bers, who entered into the inquiry free 
| from all political bias, with the determina- 
' tion of seeing whether something could not 
| be done to put down this erying evil, and 
those seventeen Members came to a unani- 
}mous Resolution which was in substance 
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in favour of the priaciples embodied in the 
Government Bill. Under these circum- 
stances, it would not be handsome nor even 
fair to the Government who had adopted 
their plan, if the Members of that Commit- 
tee did not come forward and state the rea- 
sons which had induced them to come to 
the conclusions at which they had arrived. 
The shortest way of laying the matter be- 
fore the House was for him to state what 
questions came before the Committee, and 
the decision at which they had arrived re- 
specting them. He might state, in the 
first place, that every point that had been 
mentioned in that debate was well and fully 
canvassed by the Committee before they 
came to the unanimous resolution of placing 
the matter in the hands of one of the J udges. 
The Committee did not feel much embar- 
rassed with reference to the question of 
taking away the jurisdiction of the House, 
because they felt that the House had already 
parted with it. It was true that the House 
retained the power of appointing from 
among its own Members a Court to try 
these Petitions, but having done that its 
power was exhausted. 
appointed was as independent of that House 
as if its Members were sitting in Quarter 
Sessions. The Committee thought under 
these circumstances that the question of 
transferring the jurisdiction of the House 
was settled, and that all they had to con- 
sider was, whether the existing tribunal was 
the best and the most efficient that could 
be obtained? When they came to look at 


these Courts they found them thus consti- | 


tuted—they found—and he said so with 
no desire to speak slightingly of the de- 
cisions of these tribunals—that they were 
composed of persons who, from the very 
necessity of their situation, were political 
partizans, and were consequently liable to 
be suspected of political bias ; and, indeed, 
it was not out of the question that they 
might be affected by an honest political 
bias. Another objection to the existing 
tribunals was that they could not be ap- 
pointed until after the House had assem- 
bled, and therefore they could not meet to 
investigate the cases until months after the 
offences had been committed. They felt 
that the inquiry to be efficient must be 
speedy, so that there should be no time to 
tamper with the witnesses to see how the 
inquiry could be evaded or to square the 
petitioners. They felt, besides, the im- 
mense benefits that would arise from local 
inquiry. It appeared to the Committee 
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|retained all those advantages must be 
‘given up, and that they must make up 
‘their minds whether they would recommend 
| the House, at such a sacrifice, to retain the 
| shadow of jurisdiction that it possessed, or, 
by giving up that shadow, to obtain the 
realization of a satisfactory tribunal for the 
decision of these cases. The conclusion 
the Committee came to was that the House 
‘having already wisely and justly parted 
with any sort of power or direction over 
these inquiries, which nobody could be so 
unfit to exercise as this purely political 


and Corrupt 


| body, the business of the Committee was 


to look out for the best tribunal that could 
be found—one combining certain specified 
conditions, such as a thorough acquaintance 
with the rules of law, and the power of 
controlling and shortening proceedings and 
of preventing time and money being wasted 
by irrelevant argument. Considering the 
enormous importance of the questions at 
stake, the Committee thought there was no 
tribunal too high or dignified to re-place 
Committees of the Ilouse ; and therefore 
the question with him, and he believed with 
the rest of the Committee, was simply whe- 
ther the present jurisdiction of the House 
should be retained, or whether that juris- 
diction should be transferred to the very 
highest authority that could be found. 
The Committee were not prepared to re- 
commend any compromise, and they were 
not prepared to delegate anything to bar- 
risters. The insuperable objection to the 
plan of the hon. Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers) appeared to be that a barris- 
ter would have immense power and latitude 
of conscience without responsibility, be- 
cause, although he might manipulate the 
evidence cleverly, and advise on legal 
points, the decision would be that of the 
Committee. It was always wise, where it 
was possible, that the men who had to de- 
cide upon the evidence should hear it; for 
evidence taken secon-dhand never had the 
same weight as when you had listened to 
and watehed the witnesses. It was a very 
different thing to read the evidence from a 
stupid blue book, sitting half asleep over 
the fire in dressing-gown and slippers. With 
great respect for the Gentlemen who had 
spoken he had heard nothing to shake his 
views. He could understand the House 
wishing to adhere to the existing plan ; 
but he did hope that no compromise would 
be adopted. Let the House either boldly 
throw out the Bill or adhere to the present 
system. The opinion of the Committee 


that if the existing tribunals were to be | was that the number of Judges should be 
' 
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inereased, that there should be no selection, 
and that no one should know beforehand 
who would try a ease. He would like to 
treat Judges in this matter as we treated 
jurors, who came out of and sunk back 
into the body of the community, thereby 
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still retained cognizance of what went on, 
and took constant interest in it, so that it 
could detect and check any tendency to 
corruption. In that way the House re- 
tained the control it ought to have over 
everything affecting its constitution, and 





avoiding speculations as to their bias, poli-| he was decidedly of opinion that that au- 
tics, and private life which would be og thority should be retained, in whatever 
dulged in if jurors were always the same.| mode an inquiry might be conducted. Nor 
Unfortunately this was not the course} did he agree as to even the alleged inci- 
adopted in the Bill, owing mainly, perhaps, | dental inconveniences of the present sys- 
to the letter of tbe Lord Chief Justice of| tem, nor as to the tendency of the new 
the Queen’s Bench. This was a minor| remedy to correct the evils stated. Was 
matter; but it would be better if the) it part of the plan that every Petition should 
number of Judges could be increased. | be presented within a fortnight? To 
When there was a desperate duty to dis-| shorten the time for presenting a Petition 
eharge the Duke of Wellington always| would in many cases be as likely to have 
took for it the regiment that was most | the effect of playing as much into the hands 
available ; he would not by selection make} of corruption as it would be to have that of 
any distinction ; and no doubt in that way| preventing the malpractices referred to. 
he sustained the morale and confidence of | If the time were not shortened the people 
every part of the army by showing that he| coneerned would still manage things in 


had equal confidence in all regiments. On| 
that principle he took objection to the| 
measure of the Government. To conclude, | 
a really efficient inquiry must be local and | 
speedy, and must not wait for the meeting | 
of Parliament. It could be obtained only | 
by delegating the duty'to Courts of Justice; | 
and, therefore, he hoped the House would | 


their own way, much as they did at present. 
He did not hesitate to express his opinion 
that the plan proposed would diminish the 
number of cases in which corruption would be 
exposed and punished. It might be that 
an inquiry by a Committee was conducted 
more loosely than an inquiry by a Judge 
—but, if a Committee was not strict in ap- 


approve the decision of the Committee, | plying technical rules, its very laxity tended 
which was most conscientiously arrived at} to the discovery of truth in these matters. 
with the single desire of doing what was| He was apprehensive that if a Judge was 


best. 

Sir ROUNDELL PALMER said, that | 
the statement of his right hon. Friend had | 
not shaken the opinion which he had 
formed when this Bill was first laid on the | 
table of the House, and which all his sub- | 
sequent reflection had confirmed. If the| 
choice lay between the Bill, the plan of the | 
Committee, and the present system, his | 
own judgment would be in favour of ad- | 
hering to the present system. He thought | 
it was an errortosay that the House—whien | 
it regulated by Act of Parliament the mode | 
in which it would, by its Committees, de- | 
cide upon Election Petitions—had already | 
parted with its jurisdiction in the same | 
sense, and with the same consequences, as | 
it was now asked todo. When the Whole | 
House decided on Petitions, it was party | 
rallying against party, and it was impossible | 


sent down to try these cases, according to 
the strict rules of procedure, the advantage 
would be altogether on the side of those 
who stood in the position of defendants. 
He apprehended it would be found that 
in many cases corruption might escape 
even in a more flagrant manner than 
it did under the present system. No 
doubt, in some cases, local inquiry 
would be most valuable and important, but 
not necessarily in every case ; and he 
should like to see power given and machi- 
nery supplied to the Committees of the 
House to enable them to conduct such lo- 
cal inquiry when they deemed it necessary. 
As to the proposal of the Government re- 
specting the appointment of two Judges, 
he ventured to say that of all the proposals 
which human ingenuity could possibly have 
thought of, it was the very worst. These 





that an inquiry should be conducted judi-| two Judges would, in point of faet, be 
cially ; but it was otherwise when a small | called upon to determine all matters re- 
number of Members, properly selected, | lating to the constitution of the House, 
were sworn to do their duty, with the eye | and of course they would not be removable 
of the House and the publie resting upon | unless they were guilty of grave miscon- 
them, within the walls, and, as it were, in| duct. Judges, like other men, had their 
the atmosphere of the House. The House| polities; but, at present, cases in which 
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political bias might be supposed to affect |Member for Sandwich (Mr. Knatchbull- 
their minds were rare, although in those | Hugessen) in favour of a proposal that 
eases they frequently gave their judgments | the House should retain its jurisdiction over 
according to their politics. Indeed, this | Election Petitions until they were ready 
happened in almost all ecclesiastical cases. | to be sent for trial to a tribunal to be fixed 
Still even in cases of this kind the public |upon by the House. His opinion was 
reposed confidence in the Judges, being | that, as the Court of Chancery was able to 
aware of their high character, and the ad- | direct an issue on a point of law, the House 





mirable manner in which they generally 
discharged their duties. But if two parti- 


cular Judges whose politics would be well | 


known were to be chosen to investigate 
Election Petitions, he ventured to predict 
that there would be an universal outcry in 


'should be able to refer any questions re- 
specting an inquiry of that sort to such 
Court as they might think best suited to 
trythem. With regard to the scheme now 


| under consideration he could not see how 


the jurisdiction could be transferred till the 


the country. A special jurisdiction was | House knew what was proposed to be done 


always an evil, and here it would be found 


as to Ireland and Scotland, for the Bill, it 


in its worst and most exaggerated form. | should be borne in mind, applied to Eng- 
Then, two Judges could not get through | land alone. 


the work with the necessary despatch ; and | 


if the whole Bench were employed, as was | 
proposed by the Committee, they would be | 
withdrawn from their ordinary duties in a 
manner most inconvenient to the public 
service. Therefore, if this proposal were 
adopted, it would soon become necessary 
to supplement it by the appointment of | 
those barristers to whom his right hon. | 
Friend (Mr. Lowe) so much objected. In 
conclusion, he protested against a hurried 
change of this kind in a moribund Par- 
liament. He believed that it was impos- 
sible by any machinery that could be in- 
vented, in the way of trial or punishment, 
to prevent corruption until there rose up | 
in the constituencies a spirit opposed to | 
corruption. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, | 
he agreed with what his hon. Friend (Sir 
Roundell Palmer) had said as to the real 
remedy for corrupt practices; but he wished | 


Viscount AMBERLEY said, he must 
acknowledge the value of local inquiry; 
but the House ought not to be misled into 
the belief that a mere transfer to a local 


‘tribunal would be necessarily an improve- 
‘ment. The House, he thought, should not 
‘be in a hurry to give up its jurisdiction 


without knowing that the tribunal which 
it was proposed to substitute for the present 


|one would be an improvement. He should 


support the Amendnient. 

Mr. T. CAVE said, there was one argu- 
ment which ought to carry weight. [“ Di- 
vide!’’] There were thirteen lawyers who 
had addressed the Committee, and only 
three from the general body; and since hon. 
Members would not listen to him he should 
move that the Chairman report Progress. 

Mr. DISRAELI hoped the Motion for 
the adjournment would would not be per- 
sisted in. He never knew a Committee in 
riper mood for discussion. The subject 


to point out that the present scheme of aj had been discussed with great ability on 


local inquiry, surrounded by judicial forms, 

had been adopted with the view of changing 

the spirit of the constituencies by striking 

at the root of corruption. Local inquiry 

afforded the ‘best chance of effecting the | 
object they all wished to secure. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that having 
been a member of the Select Committee | 
which sat last year, he was unable to agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Calne that the decision of that 
Committee was arrived at unanimously, 
The Committee was unanimous only to 
this extent—that if the jurisdiction were 
transferred from the House it ought to be 
conferred on the highest existing judicial 
tribunal in the country, and not on a body 
of Commissioners or barristers. He him- 
self had voted in conjunction with the hon. 


Sir Roundell Palmer 


both sides, and if they did not come toa 
decision that night he should begin to de- 
spair of progress. He was sure that the 
House would be quite prepared to listen to 
the hon. Member who had just sat down, 


| and who had perhaps unnecessarily spoken; 
| but if he would only condense his observa- 


tions he was sure the Committee would not 
| refuse to hear what he had got to say. 

Mr. T. CAVE said, that an hon. Baronet 
opposite had spoken of the borough which 
jhe (Mr. T. Cave) represented as ‘‘one of 
| those nasty little corrupt boroughs like 
| Bridgwater.” Did not hon. Members ex- 
| pect the representatives of boroughs thus 
| classed to show a little self-respect when a 
Bill like this was before the House. Well, 
his argument was this—they were about 
to pass a Bill which offered two more 
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prizes to the legal profession, and they 
would consequently have their House be- 
sieged by the profession more than it was 


at present. 


Practical men of business who 


sat in that House eaw that the front Bench 
on both sides was flattered by one body of 


lawyers and bullied by another. 


He said 


that the Bill must be a bad one, because it 
offered two more prizes to lawyers, who 
obtained promotion by their speaking | M‘Laren, D. 


powers. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ Court 


of Common Pleas’ 


Clause.” 


stand part of the 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 178; 
Noes 158: Majority 20. 


AYES. 


Adderley, rt. hn. C. B. 
Akroyd, E. 
Antrobus, E. 
Archdall, Captain M. 
Arkwright, R. 
Bagge, Sir W. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Bass, M. T. 

Beach, Sir M. H. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Beaumont, H. F. 
Beaumont, W. B, 
Biddulph, M. 
Bingham, Lord 
Bourne, Colonel 
Bowen, J. B. 

Brett, Sir W. B. 
Bruce, Major C. 
Bruce, rt. hon. H. A. 
Buller, Sir A. W. 
Burrell, Sir P. 
Cartwright, Colonel 
Cave, rt. hon. S. 
Cavendish, Lord E. 
Cavendish, Lord F. C, 
Cavendish, Lord G. 
Clay, J. 

Clive, G. 

Cobbold, J. C. 

Cole, hon. H. 

Cole, hon. J. L. 
Collier, Sir R, P. 
Cooper, E. H. 

Cox, W. T. 
Crawford, R. W. 
Dent, J. D. 

Dickson, Major A. G. 
Dimsdale, R. 
Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Du Cane, C. 

Duff, M. E. G. 

Du Pre, C. G. 

Dyke, W. H. 

Eaton, H. W. 
Edwards, Sir H. 
Egerton, hon. A. F, 
Egerton, E. C. 
Enfield, Viscount 


Evans, T. W. 

Fane, Lieut.-Col. H. H. 
Faweett, H. 

Fellowes, E. 
Fergusson, Sir J. 
Foljambe, F. J. S. 
Forde, Colonel 
Galway, Viscount 
Goddard, A. L. 
Goldney, G. 

Gordon, rt. hon. E. S. 
Gore, W. R. O. 

Gorst, J. E. 

Gower, hon. F. L. 
Grant, A. 

Graves, S. R. 
Greenall, G. 

Greene, E. 

Grenfell, H. R. 
Griffith, C. D. 

Gurney, rt. hon. R. 
Gwyn, H. 

Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hardcastle, J. A. 
Hardy, rt. hon. G. 
Hardy, J. 

Hay, Sir J. C. D. 
Hayter, A. D. 
Henderson, J. 

Herbert, rt. hn. Gen. P 
llervey, Lord A, H. C. 
Hesketh, Sir T. G, 
Heygate, W. U. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hogg, Lieut.-Col. J. M. 
Hood, Sir A. A. 

Hope, A. J. B. B. 
Horsfall, T. B. 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Huddleston, J. W. 
Hunt. rt. hon, G. W. 
Hurst, R. H. 

Ingham, R. 

Karslake, Sir J. B. 
Kavanagh, A. 

Kendall, N. 

Keown, W. 
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Knightley, Sir R. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A, H. 
Legh, Major C. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Liddell, hon. H. G. 
Lindsay, hon. Colonel C. 
Lindsay, Colonel R. L. 
Lowe, rt. hon. R. 
Lowther, W. 

M‘Lagan, P. 





Mainwaring, T. 
| Manners, Lord G. J. 
| Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 
| Majoribanks, Sir D, C. 
| Mayo, Earl of 
Melly, G. 
Mill, J. S. 
| Moffatt, G. 
| Monk, C. J. 
| Montagu, rt.hn. Lord R. 
| Montgomery, Sir G. 
| Morgan, hon. Major 
| Morgan, O. 
| Morrison, W. 
Mowbray, rt. hn. J. R. 
Nicol, J. D. 
North, Colonel 
Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
S. H. 
Otway, A. J. 
| Packe, Colonel 
| Pakington, rt. hn. Sir J. 
| Parker, Major W. 
Patten, rt. hon. Col. W. 
| Pim, J. 
| Pollard-Urquhart, W. 
Potter, E. 
| Powell, F. S. 
| Price, W. P. 
| Pritchard, J. 
| Pugh, D. 
Rebow, J. G. 
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Repton, G. W. J. 
Robertson, P. F. 
Royston, Viscount 
Russell, A. 

Russell, Sir C. 
Schreiber, C. 
Sclater-Booth, G. 
Scourfield, J. H. 
Severne, J. E. 
Seymour, G. H. 
Simeon, Sir J. 

Smith, A. 

Smith, J. 

Somerset, Colonel 
Somerset, E, A. 
Stanley, hon. F. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stirling-Maxwell, SirW. 
Stone, W. H. 
Stopford, S. G. 
Stronge, Sir J. M. 
Stuart, Lt.-Col. W: 
Sykes, Colonel W. H. 
Taylor, P. A. 
Thompson, M. W. 
Torrens, R. 

Tracy, hn. C. R. D. H. 
Trevor, Lord A, E. H, 
Turner, C. 

Villiers, rt. hon. C, P. 
Walpole, rt. hon. S. H, 
Walsh, hon. A. 
Warren, rt. hon. R. R. 
Waterhouse, S. 
Weguelin, T. M. 
Welby, W. E. 
Whitbread, 8. 
Woodd, B. T. 

Wynn, C. W. W. 


TELLERS. 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
Whitmore, H. 


NOES. 


| Acland, T. D. 

Adam, W. P. 
Allen, W. S. 
Amberley, Viscount 

| Anstruther, Sir R. 

Aytoun, R. S. 

| Bagwell, J. 

| Baines, E. 

| Barclay, A. C. 

| Barnes, T. 

Barnett, HH. 

Barttelot, Colonel 

| Berkeley, hon. H. F. 

Biddulph, Col. R. M. 

Blennerhassett, Sir R. 

Bouverie, rt. hon, E. P. 

Bowyer, Sir G. 

Bright, J. (Manchester) 

Bruce, Lord C. 

Bruen, H. 

Buller, Sir E. M. 

| Buxton, C. 

Candlish, J. 

| Cardwell, rt. hon, E. 

Carter, S. 

Castlerosse, Viscount 

Cave, T. 


Chambers, M. 
Cheetham, J. 

Childers, H. C. E. 
Cholmeley, Sir M. J. 
Cogan, rt. hn. W. H. F. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Coleridge, J. D. 
Colthurst, Sir G, C. 
Cowen, J. 

Cowper, hn. H. F. 
Cowper, rt. hon. W. F. 
Crossley, Sir F. 
Dalglish, R. 
Davenport, W. B. 
Denman, hon. G. 
Dering, Sir E. C. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 

Dunne, rt. hn. General 
Dyott, Colonel R. 
Edwards, C. 

Edwards, H. 

Ellice, E. 

Erskine, Vice-Ad. J. E 
Esmonde, J. 

Ewing, H. E. Crum- 
Eykyn, R. 

Fane, Colonel J. W. 
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Fildes, J. 


FitzPatrick, rt. hn.J.W. 


Floyer, J. 

Fordyce, W. D. 
Forster, C. 

Foster, W. O. 
Gaselee, Serjeant S. 


Gladstone, rt. hn. W. E. 


Gladstone, W. H. 
Goldsmid, Sir F, H. 
Goldsmid, J. 

Gore, J. R. O. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Graham, W. 

Gray, Sir J. 

Gregory, W. H. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, hon. T. de 


Grosvenor, Capt. R. W. 


Grove, T, F. 
Guinness, Sir A. E. 
Hankey, T. 

Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harris, J. D. 

Ilay, Lord J. 
Headlam, rt. hn. T. E. 
Heneage, E. 

Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Henley, Lord 


Henniker-Major, hon. 


Hodgkinson, G, 
Howes, E. 

Hughes, W. B. 
Hutt, rt. hn. Sir W. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Kinglake, A. W. 
Kinglake, J. A. 
Kingscote, Colonel 
Kinnaird, hon, A. F. 
Lacon, Sir E. 
Lamont, J. 
Langton, W. G. 
Leader, N. P. 
Leatham, E. A. 
Leatham, W. H. 
Lee, W. 

Leeman, G. 

Locke, J. 

Lopes, Hi. C. 
Lorne, Marquess of 
Lusk, A. 

Lyttelton, hon. C. G. 
Martin, P. W. 
Milbank, F. A. 
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Mills, J. R. 
Milton, Viscount 
Monsell, rt. hn. W. 
More, R. J. 
Morris, G. 
Murphy, N. D. 
Neate, C. 

O’Brien, Sir P. 
O’Loghlen, Sir C. M. 
Onslow, G. 
Padmore, R. 
Paget, T.T. 
Palmer, Sir R. 
Parry, T. 

Paull, H. 

Pease, J. W. 
Pelham, Lord 
Pemberton, E. L. 
Philips, R. N. 
Potter, T. B. 
Ramsay, J. 
Rearden, D. J. 

St. Aubyn, J. 
Salomons, Mr. Ald. 
Samuda, J, D’A 
Samuelson, B. 
Sandford, G. M. W. 
Saunderson, E. 
Seymour, A. 
Sherriff, A. C. 
Speirs, A. A. 
Stacpoole, W. 
Stuart, Col. Crichton- 
Surtees, C.F. 
Sykes, C. 

Synan, E. J. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Vance, J. 
Vanderbyl, P. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vernon, H. F. 


Waldegrave-Leslie, hon. | 
G 


White, J. 
Winterbotham, H. 8, P. 
Wise, H. C, 

Woods, H. 

Wyld, J. 

Young, R. 


TELLERS, 
Craufurd, E. H. J. 
Bonham-Carter, J. 


{COMMONS} 


| that it should pass this Session. 





{ 
Question proposed, “ That the Clause | 


stand part of the Bill.’’ 
Mu. BOUVERIE said, he rose to express | 


his willingness to proceed with the dis- 
cussion of the Amendments which stood 
on the Paper in his name. At that late 
hour, however, he doubted whether it would | 
be convenient to do so. . | 





Motion made, and Question proposed, | 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Jf. | 
Bouverie.) | 


night. 
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| Mr. DISRAELI: I have no objection 
| to reporting Progress if the right hon. Gen- 
| tleman will allow this clause to pass. 

Mr. Serseant GASELEE said, he had 
given way to several hou. Gentlemen that 
evening who had no more right than him- 
self to address the House on the question 
before it. He had not sufficient confidence 
in himself to go against the feeling of the 
House; but he must say that after the dis- 
cussion which had taken place he saw no 
good reason why Progress should not at 
once be reported. 

Sirk ROBERT COLLIER said, he 
|hoped that the right hon. Member for 
Kilmarnock would withdraw his Motion 
| and allow the clause to pass. 

Sir RAINALD KNIGHTLEY thought 
the right hon. Gentleman’s object in making 
‘the Motion must have been to stop the 
progress of the Bill. 
Mra. FAWCETT said, that if the Mo- 
tion were not withdrawn a very bad im- 
| pression would be produced in the country. 
[t would be thought that the House was 
not sincere in the desire to put down cor- 
ruption. 

Mr. DENMAN said, that it was too 
bad that hon. Gentlemen should rise in 

their places and talk of what might be 
said by the country. What did that House, 
he should like to know, care about such 
threats? Its object was to put down 
bribery and corruption, and that could not 
be done by passing this Bill which was 
absurd as it stood. It was therefore 
necessary that the Amendments should be 
fairly discussed. It was too late an hour 
to proeced with so important a subject 
, with advantage. 

| Mr, OTWAY said, that questions had 
| been repeatedly addressed from his side of 
the House to the Government with respect 
| to the Bill, and great eagerness professed 
The Go- 


vernment, in his opinion, had shown them- 


| 


| selves most sincere in their endeavour to 
| earry out that object, and yet the obstruc- 


tions to the progress of the bill that even- 
ing came from Members of the Liberal 
party. He for one was anxious to disso- 
ciate himself from such a line of conduct. 

Mr. ESMONDE said, he hoped the 
Motion for reporting Progress would be 
persevered in. As far as he was concerned, 
at the risk of being accused of factious 
opposition, the clause should not pass to- 
The Bill, should it pass, would, he 
felt convinced, be received in Ireland with 
the utmost dissatisfaction and dismay. He 
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would warn hon. Members that it was a 
measure which would dangerously touch 
the tenure of their seats. 


The Committee divided : — Ayes 68 ; 
Noes 201 : Majority 133. 


Mr. ESMONDE moved that the Chair- 
man do leave the Chair. 

Tos CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I hope this course will not be 
pursued. On several occasions hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite have expressed the greatest 
anxiety that this Bill should be proceeded 
with. By no one has that anxiety been 
expressed more strongly than by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone). Well, Sir, 
having just passed what have been called 
the Supplementary Reform Bills, we have 
taken the earliest opportunity to proceed 
with this Bill. But what do we find? 
That the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South Lancashire votes to report 
Progress, so as to obstruct the passing of 
this measure. No doubt hon. Gentlemen 
have expressed in speeches and by votes 
their objections to particular portions of 
this Bill; but those objections afford no 


reason why we should report Progress. | 
My hon. and learned Friend the Member | 
for Tiverton (Mr. Denman) said he did not | 


care about the country. 

Mr. DENMAN: I beg your pardon, I 
said nothing of the kind; what I said 
was I did not care about the impression 
that was produced. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER: I am in the recollection of the 
House. The words which I caught were | 
that the hon. Gentleman did not care about 
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the country. 

Mr. DENMAN: That I did not care | 
what the country would say. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- | 
QUER: I accept the statement of what | 
the hon. and learned Gentleman intended 
to say ; but, for my part, I confess I am 
anxious about the impression produced in 
the country. I am anxious that the coun- 
try should understand who it is desires to 
obstruct the Bill, and who it is desires that 
it should proceed. I do hope that, having 
had several hours’ discussion and a division 
substantially affirming the principle of the 
Bill, we shall now be allowed to pass the 
clauses of the Bill, and not be met by 
alternate Motions for reporting Progress 
and the Chairman leaving the Chair. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, if the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer, on the part of the Government, 
is anxious to promote the progress of the 
Bill, I must say I never heard a speech 
more indiscreetly framed with reference 
to that object than the speech which he 
has just delivered; and in the defence 
which I shall endeavour to make against 
the charge he has so unexpectedly brought 
against me my principal aim will be that 
what I may say shall be as unlike as pos- 
sible to what he has just said. Now I 
must tell the right hon. Gentleman that 
for thirty-six years this is the first time I 
have ever heard it stated in this House, 
even by any private, inexperienced, and 
independent Member, much less by a Min- 
ister of the Crown, that the vote for report- 
ing Progress on a single Motion at one 
o’clock in the morning upon a Bill of great 
difficulty was a factious proceeding, which 
the Minister was justified in denouncing 
and exhibiting to the country as an ob- 
struction of the Bill. Were I to approach 
the question in the spirit which the right 
hon. Gentleman has approached it, I should 
examine the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment, and should go night by night over 
the arrangement of the Business, and 
should make minute inquiries as to the 
signs which that arrangement shows of 
the anxiety of the Government to pro- 
ceed with this Bill. But I refrain from 
such a course because | know well that 
when the right hon. Gentleman launched 
his unwise and unjustifiable charges, if I, 
with a not less plausible excuse, were to 
reiterate them the effect out-of-doors would 
be greatly to discredit Parliament in the 
face of the country. I will tell the right 
hon. Gentleman that which he has very 
little title to ask from me—the reason for 
my vote. We have just rejected, though 
not by a large majority, the Amendment 
of my hon. Friend the Member for Ayr 
(Mr. Craufurd). My right hon. Friend 
the Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) 
has a medium scheme, between that for 
retaining and that for parting with the 
jurisdiction of this House, which was com- 
pletely excluded from consideration in the 
late debate. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Kilmarnock is a Gentleman 
who has held the Office which you, Sir, so 
ably fill. He has sat in this House for 
many years, and he is certainly entitled as 
well as any Member in this House to be 
heard upon any question connected with 
its proceedings. He desires to have the 
opportunity of explaining fully to the 
House the particulars of his plan, for 
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which I may say I have no violent pre- 
possession, and to do this at a time when 
the House is not exhausted by lengthened 
statements. And what I contend is that 
to divide with my right hon. Friend upon 
a single Motion with a view to obtain for 
him the opportunity which he asks does 
not in any respect justify the extraordinary 
charges which have been made. The 
right hon. Gentleman ought to know much 
more of this House and of its proceedings 
before he ventures to make such charges; 
and if there are those who object to that 
statement, I want to know what title their 
experience or close observations of the pro- 
ceedings of this House gives them to utter 
opinions in so singular a manner. 
venture to say to the right hon. Gentle- 
man—let him show me one single case 
where any man occupying his high posi- 
tion—I will go as far as to use the word 
presumed—[ ‘* Oh!” ]—yes, has presumed 
—[‘‘ Oh, oh!” ]—has taken on bimself, if 
you like it better, to charge a Member of 
this House with faction and obstruction, 


because of asingle vote to report Progress | 
at one o'clock in the morning, in order to | 


have a new question fully and fairly dis- 
cussed. 
of such a charge made by a Minister of 


the Crown, and I will retract and apologize | 
But the right hon. Gentleman | 


to him. 
will find no such case; and in its absence I 
will venture to say that it does not become 
him to ereate a precedent so adverse to 
the liberty and independence of Members 
of the House. My sentiments with regard 


to the Motion just made are the same as | 
I am | 


those of the right hon. Gentleman. 
not in favour of alternate Motions such as 
the right hon. Gentleman has so unreason- 
ably supposed are part of a scheme for ob- 
structing the progress of this Bill. 
challenge any hon. Gentleman opposite, 
and particularly the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to point out any case where 
a similar charge of obstruction has been 


{ COMMONS} 


This, I | 


Let him show me one single case | 


1 
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opinion. When anybody—to use the right 
hon. Gentleman’s own word—“ presumed” 
to get up and rate a Minister, he ought to 
be very careful as to the facts in his own 
statement ; and the facts in this case were 
that it was at half-past twelve, and not at 
one o’clock, that the Motion to report Pro- 
gress was made. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he thought the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could not 
understand the exact position of the ques- 
tion, or he would courteously have com- 
plied with the suggestion to report Pro- 
gress. To pass this clause would put an 
end to the plan he (Mr. Bouverie) had to 
propose. Having been in the House nearly 
ever since twelve o'clock yesterday he felt 
| tired, and he thought it not unreasonable 

to defer bringing forward at so late an 
hour a new and important Motion, which 
| was favourably viewed by many influential 
| Members of the House. 
| THe CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER: I do not think there is any mis- 
understanding upon my part. The plan of 
the right hon. Gentleman depends upon 
whether Petitions are to be presented to 
)} the House of Commons or to the Court of 
|Common Pleas; and that question has 
been already decided. That decision has 
disposed of the plan of the right hon. 
Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie). 
) That being the case, it is utterly impossi- 
ble that the right hon. Gentleman can pro- 
) pose his plan at all; and it seemed to me 
that decision having been virtually come to 
on the clause, to report Progress in order 
to prevent the clause being carried was 
really trying to cause delay for no purpose 
| whatever. 

Mr. CARDWELL: I have been most 
extremely anxious to hear the plan of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Kilmar- 
nock (Mr. Bouverie) argued in this House. 
It has been long before the public, it has 
| been advocated by high authorities out of 
doors, and by persons holding Conservative 











put forward by a Minister of the Crown. | opinions ; and, although I do not wish to 
I cannot consent to have my liberty in| pledge myself to it, 1 am extremely de- 
any degree diminished or impaired by the | sirous of hearing it argued, as we have 
right hon. Gentleman or by anybody who | just heard another plan argued. Although 
desires to pursue a similar course. | that which has been argued has been sup- 

Mr. PAULL said, it was not astonish- | ported by all the strength of the Govern- 
ing that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem. | ment, they have only had a majority of 20 
ber for South Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone) | ina full House ; and in the opinion of many 
should exhibit extraordinary anxiety to|of us the plan was effectively disposed of 
clear himself from the charge of factious | in the speech of the hon. and learned Mem- 
proceedings, seeing that, after what had ber for Richmond (Sir Roundell Palmer). 
occurred, both the House and the country | Before we finally put the clause into the 
must be disposed to entertain a very strong | Bill we want to hear the other plan dis- 


Mr. Gladstone : 
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cussed ; and fairness and the forms of the 
House are on our side. The Bill does not 
embody the original plan of the Govern- 
ment, but only an alternative one, substi- 
tuted on the receipt of the letter from the 
Lord Chief Justice. If we insert the clause 
in the Bill we are shut out from discussing 
the plan of my right hon. Friend, who is 
in fair play entitled to an opportunity for 
its discussion ; and in granting it we shall 
only be doing justice to our view as Mem- 
bers anxious to suppress corrupt practices. 

Mr. DISRAELI: There seems to be a 
desire on the part of many Members of 
the Committee to discuss the plan of the 
right hon, Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. 
Bouverie). Looking at the great quantity 
of Business that remains, and also at the 
period of the Session, perhaps the best 
thing we can do is to report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again. 

Mr. Serseant GASELEE complained 
that the Bill had purposely been kept besk | 
until a late period of the evening. 


Motion agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he wished to 
know when. the Committee would be re- 
sumed, and whether the Bill could be 


taken at a Morning Sitting ? 
Mr. DISRAELI: I have put the Bill 


down for Monday ; but, candidly, looking 
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at the Business on the Paper, I see little 
prospect of its being brought on. I think 
it, however, most convenient to put it 
down for that day. With regard to Morn- 
ing Sittings for this Bill, no doubt there is 
a time when Moruing Sittings will consider- 
ably help us ; but until we have settled the 
general principles of the Bill I prefer that 
discussion should be confined to Evening 
Sittings. 


Committee report Progress : to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LANDS 


(IRELAND) SUPPLEMENTAL (NO. 2.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Scuater-Boorn, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order under “The Drain- 


|age and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) Act, 


1863,” and the Acts amending the same, ordered 
| to be brought in by Mr. Scuarer-Boorn and The 
| Earl of Mayo. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 195.] 


| CLERKS OF THE PEACE, &. (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of The Earl of Maro, Bill to make 
provision for the payment of Salaries to Clerks of 
the Peace and Clerks of the Crown in certain 
Boroughs in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
The Earl of Maro and Mr. Atrorney GsneRaL for 


| IRELAND. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 194. ] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’clock. 
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